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PARLIAMENTARY INDEX. 


*,.* The Editor is preparing for the Press, to be comprised in Two 
Volumes : 


I. A GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary History of 
England, from the earliest Period to the Year 1803: and 


II. A GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary Debates 
from the Year 1803, to the Accession of GrorGE THE 
Fourru, in 1820. 


The two Volumes will form a complete Parliamentary Dictionary, or ready Book 
A® of Reference to every subject of importance that has, at any time, come before 
Parliament. The great utility of sucha Work, not only to Members of the two 
Houses, but to every Lawyer and Politician, must be self-evident. As many gen- 
tlemen, who have not been regular subscribers to the two Works, may nevertheless 
be desirous of possessing a General Index to the Parliamentary History of their 
Country, such gentlemen are requested to send in their names to the publishers ; as 
only a limited number of Copies, beyond the usual impression, will be printed. 
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HE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Third Session of the Seventh Parliament of 


the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland, 


appointed to meet at Westminster, the Fifth Day of 
February 1822, in the ‘Third Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 24, 1822. 


ILCHESTER Goat—TreatMent oF 
Mr. Hunt.] The Marquis of Titchfield 
presented a petition from Lynn, praying 
the interference of the House for a remis- 
sion of the remainder of Mr. Hunt’s im- 
prisonment. The noble marquis read an 
extract from the petition, in which it 
spoke of « the unrelenting severity prac- 
tised towards the victim of ministerial 
hate, by the petty tyrants in whose power 
he was placed.” The petition then re- 
ferred, as a precedent for the inter- 
ference of the House on the present oc- 
casion, to their having interfered to pro- 
cure the remission of the punishment of 
sir Manasseh Lopez, whose crime was ten 
thousand times greater than the one im- 
puted to Mr. Hunt. The noble marquis 
said, he fully concurred in the prayer of 
the petition, but although he concurred 
in the prayer, he differed from the peti- 
tioners in the reasons which they assigned ; 
for, notwithstanding all he felt upon this 


which he had been treated. So much 
was this the fact, that he looked upon two 
years imprisonment or less, in the place 
to which he happened to be sent, as 
worse than two years and a half in any 
other prison. Under these circumstances, 
he considered that, in wishing for a re- 
mission of the remainder of the punish- 
ment, he was not recommending him to 
the favour of the Crown, but asking for 
him a measure of simple justice. He was 
not one who thought that the House 
ought lightly to interfere with courts of 
justice, and especially in a case like the 
present, as he had no doubt whatever of 
the illegality of the meeting at which Mr. 
Hunt presided; but looking at all the 
circumstances whicli had since occurred, 
he thought the home department were 
called upon to interpose, and advise the 
Crown to the exercise of its prerogative 
of mercy. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 





MoTIon TO REMIT THE REMAINDER 
oF Mr. Hunt’s IMPRISONMENT.] Sir 





subject, it did appear. to him that ministers 
had done no more than their duty in 
ordering the prosecution of Mr. Hunt. 
For courts of justice he had the highest 
respect, and he should not, therefore, be 
disposed to listen to any thing against 
their decisions, without the strongest 
grounds; but the same respect for them 
made him wish, that they should not be- 
come the innocent oniraments of unne- 
cessary severity. In logking at the sen- 
tence on Mr. Hunt, he steel did think 
it.a severe one; and it had been rendered 
much more so, by the great severity with 


Francis Burdett said, that after the 
numerous petitions which had been pre- 
sented to the House on the subject re- 
specting which he then rose to address it, 
and in favour of the motion with which he 
intended to conclude, and after the able 
manner in which those petitions had been 
supported, and especially that presented 
by a noble Jord from Lynn, in Norfolk, 
he felt somewhat embarrassed regarding 
the manner in which he should address 
them, because he thought that the noble 
Jord, though shortly, had strongly occu- 
pied all the grounds on which he felt it 
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his duty to press this subject on the 
attention of parliament; the noble lord 
having delivered his sentiments in a style 
that could not fail to produce a strong 
impression upon the House, from the 
unaffected simplicity of his language and 
manner. [Hear.] He must repeat, that 
he felt more than usually anxious, anxious 
as he was upon all occasions, in opening 
a question so materially affecting the 
liberty of the individual concerned, and 
so interesting as it appeared, from the 
numerous petitions from all quarters of 
the country, to be to the public at large, 
and when there were strong symptoms of 
its being favourably considered by a 
large portion of the House itself. He 
was also apprehensive that he might not 
forward, but, by an over-zealous effort 
retard the object he had in view; 
namely, the liberation of an individual 
from an imprisonment which, in the mind, 
of al] impartial men, was a more than 
adequate punishment for any crime of 
which he had been found guilty. He 
must own, that up to the latest moment, 
he had entertained strong hopes that the 
ministers of the Crown would have spared 
him the trouble of addressing the House 
upon this question. He had been in 
hopes, that when so plain and palpable a 
course of proceeding was open before 
them—a course at once consistent with 
justice and propriety—a course that 
would not have been less grateful than 
just—gratefyl to the public mind on 
many accounts, of which the ‘omission 
would answer no one purpose, but the 
accomplishment of all those ends which 
ought to be avoided—namely, that of 
creating a sympathy with the individual 
suffering, from a feeling that the crime 
bore no proportion to the magnitude of 
the punishment. Under all these circum- 
stances, he had been in hopes that minis- 
ters would have recommended the Crown 
to do that which he did not despair of 
still persuading them to do, if the House 
should support him in his present motion. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty under which 
the members of administration sometimes 
Jaboured, and those trammels by which 
they felt themselves bound to support 
generally what they did not on all occa- 
sions individually approve, ‘he did not 
altogether despair of having the able and 
efficient assistance of the right hon. secre- 
tary forthe home department on the pre- 
sent occasion. He flattered himself the 
more with the hope of obtaining it, be- 
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cause, on his having occasion to apply to 
that right hon. gentleman on behalf of 
two persons, who lived near his residence 
in the North, who had been sentenced to 
a punishment which appeared more than 
commensutrate with their offence, and 
who bore, indeed, so good a character 
that their neighbours doubted whether 
they had been properly convicted ; he 
repeated, that on making known their 
cases to the right hon. gentleman, he had, 
with a promptitude and humanity that 
were highly to his credit, taken them into 
consideration, and afterwards recom- 
mended a mitigation of their punishment. 
He would not say, that he was obliged to 
the right hon. gentleman for the atten- 
tion that he had thus paid; he would not 
pay him the parliamentary compliments 
usually offered on such occasions, not 
from any want of®courtesy towards him, 
but from a wish that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would take what had fallen from 
him as he intended it—as a tribute to his 
integrity and assiduous attention to the 
duties of his office, and without any re- 
gard to the quarter from ‘which it came. 

Under these circumstances, he trusted, 
that if he made out the following proposi- 
tions—first, that the sentence on Mr. 
Hunt was sufficiently severe for the crime 
of which he had been qonvicted (and here 
he must observe, that it was not necessary 
for his argument to impugn that sen- 
tence) ; and secondly, that the mode of 
carrying it into execution had augmented 
it tenfold, and in a manner which the 
judges themselves never dreamt of—if he 
made out these propositions, he trusted 
he should have done that which would 
ensure him the support of the right hon. 
gentleman. Besides these two reasons 
for liberating Mr. Hunt, he had another, 
which, though he placed last, he did not 
value least. He thought that gentleman 
had a claim, and a strong claim too, upon 
the public, for having brought to light, 
circumstances, and for having conducted 
to a successful termination the important 
inquiry which had been lately instituted 
int» the treatment of prisoners in Ilchester 
Gaol. In treating of the first proposition 
which he had laid down, he must beg 
leave to call the attention of the House 
to the nature of the charge against Mr. 
Hunt. In stating that charge, he could 
not help observing, in passing, the — 
hardships that sometimes arose from legal 
proceedings in this country. When a 
person had different ‘charges preferred 
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against him in what were called the dif- 
ferent counts of an indictment, containing 
every gradation of guilt, from the highest 
to the lowest, the hardship was, that after 
a defendant had been acquitted on all the 
heavy charges, after he had been found 
guilty of only one small part of one of the 
charges, by a jury which took five hours 
to deliberate on their verdict, and which 
acquitted him of all the rest, and even of 
all the heavy part of that individual 
charge on which they found him guilty 
—the hardship, he repeated it, was, that 
the persecuting lawyers might direct the 
jury to find a defendant guilty upon that 
count which contained the minimum of 
guilt, and which, if it had stood alone, 
would never have been thought fit to form 
tke subject of an indictment.- In legis- 
lating regarding the fisheries in some of 
the rivers of the country, the House had 
passed acts to prevent the meshes of the 
nets used in them from being made so 
small as to catch the smallest fish. Now, 
it was particularly hard that these legal 
meshes should be made so small that even 
offenders of the slightest nature could not 
escape them. There was no evidence to 
support the heavy charges that were im- 
puted to Mr. Hunt; but the narrow 
meshes of the law were drawn so tightly 
around him, that it became impossible for 
him to escape. Even if Mr. Hunt had 
been found guilty of the heavy part of 
the charges preferred against him, he 
would say, t':at the punishment inflicted 
on him was a severe punishment. But, 
when he recollected, that the offence of 
which Mr. Hunt had been found guilty 
was a misdemeanor, and was classed by 
Blackstone inter minora delicta, for which 
an imprisonment of from one to six 
months was deemed sufficient, he was 
compelled to say, that the visiting it with 
the punishment of imprisonment for two 
years and a half, was more than sufficient 
for the purpose of justice. But Mr. Hunt's 
offence, was even minimus inter minora ; 
for of all the charges preferred against 
him, that on which he was convicted 
was the slightest ; so that they had the 
anomaly before them, of a man suffering 
a heavy punishment for a crime that was as 
small as possible. A great deal more 
might be said on this part of the subject ; 
because, at the time of Mr. Hunt’s com- 
mitting the offence for which he was now 
suffering, he was, in mind at least, as 
innocent a man as could be. It was an 
ancient maxim of English law, that * actus 
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non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea”; but, 
in Mr. Hunt’s case, a new practice had 
been introduced: the intention of his 
mind was not considered ; his knowledge 
of the legality or illegality of his conduct 
at Manchester was not inquired into; 
though it was clear, from his previous 
deportment and his peculiar character, 
that he would not have adopted that 
course of proceeding which he afterwards 
did adopt, had he known it to be in vio- 
lation ofthe law. It was not unnecessary, 
at this stage of the argument, to repeat 
that the magistrates had sanctioned the 
meeting of the 16th of August, by not 
protesting against it; and with regard to 
what took place at that meeting, he must 
repeat what he had said on a former oc- 
casion, that he was at a loss to know what 
the crime was of which Mr. Hunt had 
been guilty, either individually or collec- 
tively with others. However, let his guilt 
have been what it might, no person could 
say, that an imprisonment of two years 
and a half was not a punishment sufficient 
for it. Our old lawyers, who were men 
who valued highly the freedom of the sub- 
ject, were accustomed to hold, that the 
slightest corporal infliction or deprivation 
of freedom was a much severer punish- 
ment than the heaviest fine. If that doc- 
trine were sound, then again must the 
House admit the great severity of the 
sentence on Mr. Hunt. Indeed, he 
would ask them, if an imprisonment of 
two years and a half was not more than 
sufficient for so small an offence as that 
on which Mr, Hunt was convicted, to 
what period of time they would have 
limited his confinement, supposing he had 
been found guilty of the heavier charges 
preferred against him? If they observed 
the same proportion, Mr. Hunt’s whole 
life would not be sufficient for the punish- 
ment, unless, indeed, it were prolonged 
to the age of Methusalem; and not even 
then, unless the life of Dr. Colston were 
extended to the same age also. (Hear, 
hear, and a laugh. ] 

He next came to the second proposition 
which he had laid down, having, as he 
trusted, rendered it impossible for any 
person to doubt of the severity of the 
punishment which Mr. Hunt was now en- 
during. In entering upon this part of his 
subject, he did not intend to introduce 
any topics that were extraneous from it, 
or to forestall that discussion which 
would come more naturally before 
the House, when the state of Ilchester 
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gaol. should be brought before it. He 
would, however, go as far into it as 
the report of the commissioners and 
the petition of Mr. Hunt would bear him 
out. It would, no doubt, be recollected 
that Mr. Hunt, on receiving his sentence, 
did, before he left the court, ask the judge, 
with great readiness and sagacity, whether 
it was intended he should suffer solitary 
confinement ? and that the court said in 
reply, “« By no means.” Now, when Mr. 
Hunt was sent to Ilchester, it was said in 
that House, that he had been sent there 
because it was one of the healthiest and 
best conducted gaols in England. Ifsuch 
were really the motive for sending him 
there, when that gaol was found to be one 
of the worst conducted gaols in the 
kingdom, and to be insalubrious to a 
degree that could hardly be credited, he 
had a right to say, that even those who 
inflicted the sentence on Mr. Hunt never 
intended to submit him to the inconve- 
niences which he had since suffered; and 
he was glad to observe, that no gentleman 
in that House had ever contended that 
Mr. Hunt should be punished in the 
manner he had been. Not even the hon. 
members for Somerset had justified the 
treatment which Mr. Hunt had received. 
One of them had said, that he did not 
believe the charges which Mr. Hunt had 
preferred against the gaoler, but at the 
same time admitted, that he ought to 
have all possible accommodation in the 
prison. The other who was as incredulous 
as his colleague to the misconduct of the 
gaoler, declared, that Mr. Hunt ought 
not to be permitted to suffer any other in- 
convenience than that of imprisonment 
for two years and a half, which was in- 
convenience enough in all conscience. 
After such declarations, no doubt the 
two hon. members would, upon finding 
that Mr. Hunt had really been treated in 
the manner which he had described in 
his able petition, agree that the House 
ought to do every thing it could, to relieve 
that gentleman, and that the duration of 
his sufferings ought to be diminished as 
their severity had been increased. When 
Mr. Hunt was first sent to Ichester, he 
was put into the northern ward of the 
prison, where no sun ever came for five 
months of the year—into a room which 
was cold and damp, and liable to all the 
changes of the weatherand atmosphere, and 
into which, when the sun did shine it shone 
not to bless but to annoy his sight; for 
it shone upon a high white-washed wall, 
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within four or five yards of the window of 
his apartment, and from that wall was re- 
flected a light so strong and dazzling as 
to be-extremely distressing to the eyes, 
as he (sir F. B.) had himself experienced 
on visiting the prison. In consequence 
of this, Mr. Hunt’s eyes had suffered 
severely. When he entered the prison 
he was ushered into a room which had a 
stone floor, and no sort of accommodation. 
In this place he found two persons con- ° 
fined, who were to be his co-prisoners, 
his companions in this quarter of the 
gaol. They were intended to be his sleep- 
ing companions, upon two truckle beds 
which adjoined the apartment; and one 
of them, in his gaol-dress, was kindly ap- 
pointed to assist Mr. Hunt in the room of 
his own servant. The other prisoner who 
was to be his companion, was a half- 
witted fellow, but a whole rogue, who 
was charged with an attempt to murder 
his own wife and children. Mr. Hunt 
naturally enough objected to the social - 
enjoyment of such company; they were, 
he thought, rather too good for him; and 
at his desire these fellows were remanded 
to other cells. It was at this time that 
sir John Acland visited Mr. Hunt in his 
apartment; and it was due to sir John to 
state, that so far as he was personally 
concerned, Mr. Hunt always received at 
his hands the most considerate attention. 
Sir John, at the visit to which he alluded, 
apologized to Mr. Hunt for wearing his 
hat in the room, and called on Mr. Hunt 
to do the same thing, as he feared the 
consequences of cold, from his head being 
exposed in so damp a place. He ordered 
in a board, to stand upon while he re- 
mained in the apartment, and recom- 
mended Mr. Hunt to take the same pre- 
caution against dampness in his feet on 
such a spot. Sir John also gave directions 
that the stone-floor should be immediately 
boarded over, the windows well closed 
and secured, and, in short, the apartment 
made as: decent for Mr. Hunt, as it was 
capable of being rendered under the cir- 
cumstances of the prison. Mr. Hunt ac- 
knowledged this attention onthe part of sir 
John Acland, and felt grateful forit... This 
showed the previous state of the gaol, 
which they had been told was selected for 
the accommodation of Mr. Hunt, asa mark 
of favour; but which was in every respect 
calculated to produce an aggravation of 
the severe lot of his imprisonment. It 
was impossible to impose greater hard- 
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Mr. Hunt endured in this: prison. What 
reason upon earth could there have been 
for denying him the assistance of his own 
servant ?>—The small ward in which Mr. 
Hunt was confined was, strange to say, 
intended by the prison directors for an 
infirmary, an office for which, of all other 
places, it was the worst calculated: it 
was, indeed, the very best place that 
could be selected to prepare a man for 
the benefit of an infirmary ; but the worst 
possible one to secure for him any fair 
chance of achieving a cure. And on the 
subject of an infirmary, it was a remark- 
able fact, that no such place was, up to 
the present moment, provided in Ilchester 
Gaol. In this part of the prison Mr. Hunt 
was placed; and he was not aware that 
in the whole prison a_ better apart- 
ment could be found for him, except in 
the gaoler’s house. When he was first 
confined he was only allowed the benefit 
of air in a small close yard, about 24 feet 
in length; from it a door opened into a 
larger yard, one, perhaps, twice the length 
of that House, and from which alone any 
adequate ventillation could be procured 
for the ward in which he lived; but to 
the larger yard he was for a long time 
denied access. At last, however, that 
indulgence was granted, to do away, per- 
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haps, the effect of his previous solitary 


and-dreadful confinement. And here, in 
justice to Mr. Hunt, he ought to say, 
that so reasonable and moderate were his 
demands, that whenever the parties to 
whom he applied could be got to consider 
his applications, they were usually suc- 
cessful. Sir Charles Bampfylde, the late. 
sheriff, who on this, as on every other 
occasion, demeaned himself like an 
upright magistrate, issued an order against 
Mr., Hunt’s solitary confinement, and 
directed that his visitors, both male and 
female, should be admitted to see him; 
and that, in fact, a more liberal system of 
treatment should be observed towards 
him ; but even before that worthy sheriff 
had retired from office, the rev. Dr. Cols- 
ton—a visiting magistrate, unfortunately, 
of this prison, interfered, in spite of sir 
Charles’s positive orders for an ameliora- 
tion of Mr. Hunt’s treatment, and enfor- 


ced against him the most unjustifiable: 


restrictions. The reverend doctor acted 
in this case-in the most unjust, imperious, 
cruel, and ungentlemanly manner in his 
treatment of Mr. Hunt; and three times, 
in defiance of the sheriff's orders, renewed 
the scandalous, degrading, and disgraceful 
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restrictions which it was the object of* 
those orders to remove.—[Hear, hear.] 
—It was while suffering under these cruel 
orders that Mr. Hunt was struck with 
the gross malversation carried on in the 
gaol, and the necessity, if possible, of some 
inquiry, in the hope of exposing so much 
cruelty. It was under these circum- 
stances of restriction.and privation, which 
few men could bear up against, and with 
an energy rarely possessed, that Mr. Hunt 
surrounded by difficulties, having before 
him, as things then stood, an impossibility 
almost of obtaining a fair hearing, and 
little chance of getting a full or fair 
inquiry, it was under such circumstances, 
and superior to them all, that Mr. Hunt 
had called for, or rather demanded, an 
inquiry into the prison abuses. He firmly 
demanded it, too, against a gaoler, who 
had acquired a sort of character for inte- 
grity in his office; who had, in fact, 
obtained not only the ear of, but a degree 
of ascendancy over, the magistrates that 
should have controlled him, who used to 
dine at table with some of them, rather 
upon the footing of a companionand friend, 
than as a subordinate. This gaoler had 
succeeded, by a course of deceit, by un- 
accountable cunning, by a tissue of hypo- 
crisy, in insinuating himself into the con- 
fidence of those about him, and in having 
so imposed upon honourable and worthy 
men, as to have obtained a high character 
for probity and humanity. It was this 
successful deceit which had unfortunately 
enabled him to continue so long a dreadful 
instrument of inflicting human suffering, 
to a degree hardly to be equalled in the 
annals of tyranny within the sphere of a 
gaoler’s opportunities. Mr. Hunt first 
applied in the way of charge to the visiting 
magistrates; and at last,- after stating 
various strong and convincing facts of 
harshness and oppression, he compelled 
them to give ear to his complaint. "The 
gaol-committee, then, at his suggestion, 
or rather upon his firm demand, instituted 
the inquiry ; and they had not proceeded 
more than three days in the investigation, 
when, struck with the confirmatory evi- 
dence of the truth of the complaints, they 
offered a sort of compromise to Mr. Hunt ; 
they agreed that the gaoler ought to be 
dismissed ; they said his resignation should 
be tendered, if Mr. Hunt were satisfied 
not to press for further proceedings. Mr. 
Hunt treated this. proposalas it deserved, 
He said— No; it is your province to 
determine upon the conduct of the gaolee 
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as you shall think proper, and to decide 
upon the facts as they shall appear in evi- 
dence. I charge your public officer with 
being guilty of great public abuse; and I 
am ready to prove that charge, and let 
you see the nature of his conduct. I 
must call for inquiry, not only with a view 
to his punishment, but also to secure 
future prisoners from the recurrence of 
such cruelty: it is for you to conclude 
the matter, I shall not.consent to its sus- 
pension.”"—[Hear, hear.] It was a sin- 

ular coincidence, that the moment Mr, 
Frunt rejected this:proferred compromise, 
the gaoler’s solicitor, Mr. Joddrel, who, 
by the way, was mixed up with all these 
proceedings, served Mr. Hunt with the 
copy of an attachment for costs, which he 
represented himself to have been put to, 
by an application to.the court of King’s 


Bench, made by Mr. Hunt,. in the hope- 


of getting relief from some of the scanda- 
lous acts of oppression and exclusion to 
‘which he found himself exposed. This 
attachment, he repeated, was served the 
moment Mr. Hunt refused to stifle in- 
quiry. And another strange coincidence 
was, that on the heels of it came another 
legal process, demanding payment from 
Mr. Hunt of Excise penalties, for what 
was construed to be a breach of the law; 
but which it was on all hands admitted, 
was quite unintentional: it was for an act, 
which, he must say, did not in-any sense 
come within the purview, not to say of 
the severity, but of the plain and obvious 
meaning of these harassing laws: It was 
for a discovery, that roasted wheat or rye 
was capable of being made into a good, 
cheap, and wholesome breakfast-beverage 
as a substitute for coffee for the poor. For 
this discovery, meritorious and useful as 
he pronounced it to have been, Mr. Hunt 
was convicted by the Excise, and ordered 
to pay a penalty of 100/. for selling the 
article, and another penalty of 100/. for 
making it. No man believed, when Mr. 
Hunt made this breakfast-powder, that 
he dreamt of infringing upon any Excise 
law. He could have had no private or 
ublic motive to induce him to evade that 
aw: but, notwithstanding this evident 
innocence on the part of Mr. Hunt, he 
was, by a technical construction of the 
law, exposed toa severe and cruel penalty. 
Besides, he understood that a law officer 
of the Crown in that House had intimated, 
that it was not intended to press for those 
penalties. Yet so it was, the penalties were 
enforced. When this Crown extent was 
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issued, notice was at the same time served 
upon Mr. Hunt’s tenants, not to pay him 
any rent; so that at. the very moment the 
demand for payment was made, under all 
the terrors of the law, to a prisoner in 
close custody, the parties making it took 
the decisive step of cutting off from him 
all means of satisfying their imperative 
demands, [Hear, hear.] Mr. Hunt in 
this situation, requested that the sheriff 
would collect the rents in satisfaction of 
his extent. Oh, no! the sheriff refused 
to collect them; and proceeded at once 
to advertise his estate for public sale, on 
account of the Excise penalties. Every 
body knew what was the nature of a 
sheriff’s sale, and the condition in which 
all property was placed when subject to it. 
In consequence, a general notion prevailed 
that the estate was abandoned to summary 
confiscation, and exposed to the dilapida- 
tions which usually precede such sacrifices. 
He believed some timber was wantonly 
cut down and removed and other spolia- - 
tions committed by marauders on the 
occasion. The day of sale was first fixed 
for the 10th of February, and after- 
wards a nearer day, the 7th, was named 
for the sheriff’s auction. Mr. Hunt, 
however, found means to raise the 200/. 
to pay the penalties, and thereby saved 
his estate from the confiscation which 
threatened it. How did it happen, he 
must again ask, that these penalties were 
not called for until Mr. Hunt was engaged 
in detecting and exposing local abuses ? 
Was Mr. Hunt to be told, that he could 
not venture to do his fellow-subjects 
service, but at the expense of his property ? 
Was:he to be told, that what would have 
been meritorious in any other person, was 
in him an offence, for which there was a 
determination that he should incur a 
harassing responsibility? Independant 
of the hardship, there was great impolicy 
in this proceeding. At a time when 
general complaints were made of the pres- 
sure of agricultural distress, when one 
cause of the complaint was, that the glut 
in the market was such, that there was no 
suitable demand for the commodity, here 
was a man who, by his discovery, opened 
a new channel of consumption in the 
market, which served both the seller and 
the consumer, and yet he was to be pu- 
nished for his sagacity! He should have 
rather been presented with a reward for 
his ingenuity, than a penalty fora violation 
of law which he never could have contem- 
plated—[Hear, hear.] And yet such 
had been the hard fate of Mr. Hunt. 
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There were, however, other parts of 


Mr. Hunt’s treatment of a yet more atro- 
cious character; for instance, the refusal 
of admittance to his visitors ; and amongst 
them, the denial of permission to an 
anxious and dying sister, to take the last 


opportunity she was likely to enjoy of 


seeing an affectionate and afflicted brother. 
Would it be believed, that this refusal to 


a dying sister, to take a last farewell of 


an imprisoned brother, was given by a 
man of station in society? Or, still more 
would it be believed, that that man pro- 
fessed to be a teacher of the lessons incul- 
cated by the mild spirit of Christianity— 
that he was a minister of religion, and 
that religion the Protestant faith—a 
believer in the religion of Christ? Would 
it, he said,* be believed, that from such a 
man the hard-hearted and cruel refusal 
came to an expiring woman to take her 
last leave of a brother whom she loved. 
But so it was: she was refused this sad 
consolation, and she died, without ever 
again seeing her brother—[Hear.] How 
far a refusal, under the circumstances in 
which she was placed, tended to accelerate 
that doom to which she was approaching, 
he could not pretend to say ; but this he 
knew, that the refusal was the most out- 
rageous, the most atrocious, and the most 
repugnant act to every feeling of humanity 
and justice, that he knew upon record. 
This act had been done by the Rev. Dr. 
Colston, and in doing it he had not only 
violated his sacred duty as a clergyman, 
but his legal duty as a magistrate: he 
had paid no attention either to law or to 
gospel; but had ventured to forget both 
by a more heartless, more wicked, a 
more cruel and flagrant act, than had a 
parallel in the transactions of the most 
atrocious institutions that ever cursed 
mankind in the most cruel of times. 
{ Hear, hear.] It was worse, taking all 
its attendant circumstances into the 
account, than any thing he had read of in 
the dark proceedings of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

It was one of the singular circum- 
stances attending the malversation in 
Ilchester gaol, that the very enormity of 
the wickedness practised within its walls, 
furnished, for a long time, its best protec- 
tion. The flagrancy of the deeds was 
such as to stagger credibility. They 
were, however, unfortunately proved to 
be too true: they were, through the per- 
severing and unappalled energy of Mr. 
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and he (sir F. Burdett) would say, that 
for bringing forward such an inquiry, and 
for the ability he had displayed in con- 
ducting the investigation when it was 
commenced, Mr. Hunt was entitled to 
public thanks: he deserved that tribute 
for his fortitude at such a moment; but, 
above all, he was entitled to it for the be- 
nefit which his country could not fail to 
derive from the inquiry. Every man in 
England would have cause to rejoice in 
the consequences of that investigation ; 
and that individual had a strong claim 
upon public gratitude, who had put an 
end to this atrocious system of prison op- 
pression, and had held out to all the 
gaolers of the empire, both now and here- 
after, a memorable example of disgrace 
and punishment. The government, too, 
had a right to feel indebted to Mr. Hunt, 
inasmuch as he had been the means of re- 
lieving them from the odium which must 
necessarily attach to them for any acts of 
cruelty or injustice committed under 
their government ; for in every case mi- 
nisters were responsible for the guilty acts 
of those subordinate officers over whom it 
was their duty to keep a vigilant eye. 
This reverend doctor (Colston) among 
his many other acts of oppression towards 
Mr. Hunt, had, during Mr. Hunt’s soli- 
tary confinement, by his order, and while 
he was, through that severity, severely 
afflicted with cramps and spasms in his 
stomach, refused his application to have 
the professional aid of a medical gentle- 
man in Ilchester, who had previously at- 
tended him. The reverend doctor had 
treated this application with the utmost 
contempt, and referred Mr. Hunt to the 
regular gaol doctor. Now, when the 
House should look at the evidence res- 
pecting this gaol doctor—when they 

found him mixed up asa party with al- 

most all the acts of the gaoler, and, ac- 

cording to his own evidence, guilty of 
misapplying the great means which the 

healing art furnishes for alleviating human 

affliction, for the purpose of inflicting 

torture upon his fellow creatures, they 

would cease to wonder that Mr. Hunt 

preferred trusting to nature and a good 

constitution, rather than place himself in. 

the hands of this humane gaol doctor. It 

was not enough that there were to be- 
found in that prison, chains, stocks, hand- 

cuffs. No, this would not do. There 


was a ductor, who did not hesitate to 
apply a blister to the head of a man in 
irons. Why? Because he was ill? be- 
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cause his health required it?) No such 
thing. The blister was applied because 
the man was considered:to be—<“‘ a trou- 
blesome fellow” [hear, hear!]. This ap- 
plication of blisters appeared to have been 
a favourite punishment in Ilchester gaol ; 
for, by the evidence, it appeared, three 

ersons, Evans, Halkins, and Gardner, 
had all been blistered. One was blistered 
in order to ‘* mend his manners ;” ano- 
ther, because he was “a troublesome 
jockey ;” a third because it was thought 
“ be shammed ;” and so this last person 
was. blistered on the side. Was it sur- 
prising that, with these facts before him, 
Mr. Hunt should decline availing himself 
ef the assistaace of this kind and humane 
gaol doctor? Having suffered under re- 
peated spasmodic attacks for eleven days 
and nights, Mr. Hunt made application 
to the Court of King’s-bench, and an order 
was made for the admission of his medical 
attendant ; and in consequence Mr. Hunt 
was now as far recovered as a person 
placed under such circumstances could be 
expected to be. Soon after this, a new 
chairman was appointed by the magis- 
tracy; and that gentleman took every 
step in his power to make Mr. Hunt’s si- 
tuation as comfortable as circumstances 
would admit. But it was for what Mr. 
Hunt had suffered—it was for the punish- 
ment that had been inflicted upon him 
beyond the law—that he now called upon 
them to adopt the measure which he was 
about to propose. That Mr. Hunt had 
suffered more than was intended by the 
Court which sentenced him, was evident 
from the fact of that Court having, upon 
his application, afforded him relief from 
certain restrictions under which he la- 
boured. Let it. not, therefore, be said, 
that by adopting this measure, they would 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the courts 
of law. In support of the allegations 
which he had made, he should feel it ne- 
cessary to read a few extracts from the 
report of the commissioners. When he 
saw the names of the gentlemen appointed 
on the commission, among whom was a 
relation of his own (Mr. Munday), he 
felt the fullest confidence in the result of 
their Jabours, and in that confidence he was 
fally justified. At the same time, the 


‘commissioners instead of giving a colour, 
or endeavouring to make out a bad case, 
had softened down the facts stated before 
them as much as it was in their power as 
honest men to do. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, they came to the conclusion that the 
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government of the gaol was the very re- 
verse of what it ought to be; that the 
very situation of the gaol rendered it im- 
possible to have effective improvement ; 
that as to regulations for the management 
of the prison, they were in too many in- 
stances unattended to; and that the visit- 
ing magistrates had been remiss in the 
due performance of their functions ; that 
they, in fact, had trusted too much to the 
discretion and judgment of the rev. Dr. 
Colston. Indeed it was apparent, that 
the other visiting . mngistrates rather 
leaned to screen this man’s acts, than to 
investigate and correct them. With re- 
spect to the powers and conduct of the 
magistracy as a body, he was as ready as 
any man to admit their beneficial effect, 
but he must protest against the lumping 
way in which some gentlemen were prone 
to speak of the acts of the magistracy. 
It was said that they ought to be protected 
in the performance of their disinterested 
and gratuitous duty; that they ought not - 
to be exposed to too rigid a scrutiny ; 
and that what they did wrong, should be 
overlooked for its motive, and not be 
afterwards made the subject of inquiry. 
He protested against this doctrine. He 
objected to the opinion that because.they 
were unpaid they should be irresponsible. 
If receiving no pay entitled them to free- 
dom from inquiry, in God’s name let them 
be paid for their services, and held an- 
swerable for their acts! But unfortu- 
nately the great body of the upright ma- 
gistracy of the kingdom were thus in- 
sulted, and their real utility decried, by 
being mixed up with these ignorant med- 
dling, pettifogging individuals, who had 
crept into the magistracy to gratify some 
pusillanimous desire for petty power— 
and consequential authority, and made a 
gaol the scene of their tyranny, or the in- 
strument of their malicious or corrupt op- 
pression. 

But, to return to the state of this 
prison : its locality exposed it to every 
kind of disadvantage. There were no 
means of effectually cleansing it, except 
by the constant application of human 
labour. The pumps for supplying the 
gaol with water were constantly contami- 
nated with filth, and the various drains 
which ought to carry off noxious ingredi- 
ents, never swept away the impurities. 
Nay, strange to say, although there was a 
river within a stone’s throw of the gaol, it 
was deemed too great an indulgence to 
suffer debtors to be supplied with water 
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from its bed. They were not even allowed 
to receive a pint of beer from a friendly 
visitor, without permission from this hu- 
mane doctor and his colleague, the 
equally humane gaoler. All this was 
contrary to the provisions of an act of 
parliament. Bad as was the old law for 
governing prisons, it was not half so se- 
vere as this wanton practice. It would be 
in vain to preach up the reformation of 
prison discipline, if torture and oppres- 
sion could be inflicted with impunity. 
By the evidence it would be seen, that a 
considerable manufacture had been carried 
on in this gaol, and that Mr. Hunt offered 
to prove that the gaoler derived great pro~ 
fits from it. The commissioners refused to 
enter into that head of inquiry, and left it 
for the consideration of the county. In- 
dependent of the cruelty inflicted, enough 
appeared to show that the gaol was utterly 
without classification. ‘The women were, 
it was true, separated from the men, for 
purposes of morality; but they were 
always locked up by male turnkeys, to 
whose visits they, at all hours, must 
have been consequently exposed. There 
was, infact, an utter disregard of every 
thing like prison discipline in this gaol; 
and yet it had been held out as a model of 
perfection to the whole kingdom.—There 
was another singular thing apparent in 
these transactions. The turnkeys, or 
persons under the gaoler, instead of being 
selected from men who deserved reward 
for their good conduct, were taken from 
the worst characters in the gaol. So said 
the commissioners. One of them was a 
man who had been three times confined 
for different offences, and who was a re- 
markably bad character. Such were the 
persons intrusted with the gaoler’s con- 
fidence. It was his duty to repeat, that the 
principal allegationsof Mr. Hunt’s petition 
were sustained by the evidence before the 
commissioners. A more important sub- 
ject than the present could not possibly 
be brought under the consideration of par- 
liament. The commissioners reported the 
particulars of the gross and scandalous 
conduct of the late gaoler, and expressed 
their sentiments of indignation thereat. 
There could, indeed, be but one opinion 
among all who heard him; it was not 
necessary, therefore, that he should more 
particularly advert to this part of the re- 
port. But he would just notice the case 
of Mary Cuer, which the commissioners 
described as ‘‘one of extraordinary 
cruelty. _With a young infant at her 
VOL. VII. ; 
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breast, this young woman was, during.a 
period of severe frost and snow, locked up 
in a solitary cell from Thursday till Sun- 
day. She had had a quarrel with another 
female prisoner, who, with her infant, 
was also subjected to the same punishment. 
It appears by the evidence of Mary Cuer, 
that for the two first days there was no fire 
in her cell: that she suffered severely from 
cold, and that during the whole of 
the four days’ confinement she was pro- 
vided only with bread and cold water 
in a bucket, without the use. of any lesser 
vessel to drink it out of, and she was not 
allowed the opportunity of laying out, for 
the benefit of her child, the money granted 
by the parish for its maintenance, nor even 
of warming a part of her own allowance of 
bread and water for its support; and her 
own milk having, under these privations, 
failed entirely, no mitigation to the suffer- 
ings of the infant could be derived from 
that source.” [Cries of hear.] He did 
think that this was a case of iniquitous 
cruelty exceeding any thing he had ever 
heard of. He knew of no form of lan- 
guage, of no felicity of expression, which 
could be more emphatic or more affecting 
than this simple and unlaboured statement 
ofa mother, with a famishing infant at 
her breast, shut up ina prison at Christmas 
—in that inclement season when the snow 
and frost without, increased the bodily suf- 
ferings of those who were immured within ; 
and denied even the sustenance of water, 
excepting in a bucket—[Hear, hear.]} 
—as if it were necessary that cold water 
shouldbe conveyed to her in a manner which 
might most aggravate her other sufferings! 
Good God! could the torments of hell 
itself exceed the misery endured by. 
this unhappy woman? Was it possible 
for the human mind to conceive a picture 
of greater agony, than a helpless mother, 
thus excluded from all relief, from all 
sympathy even, with an infant starving at 
her breast, and her ears for ever pierced 
with the unavailing cries of her offspring 
for its food? Could any ingenuity pro- 
duce a more deplorable or afflicting case ? 
And did facts like this lay no ground for 
the proposition he was about to submit to 
the House? Why, he was prepared to 
say, that if Mr. Hunt had done no more 
than bring to light such enormous cruel- 
ties as these, and thereby become the 
eause of preventing such scenes from ever 
occurring again in our gaols, he might 
reasonably claim some consideration from 
a i professing, to a certain degree at 
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least, some sympathy with the feeling of 
the public. On this ground alone Mr. 
Hunt would surely be entitled to some 
manifestation of favour from that House. 
If a House of Commons, at a former 
_ period of our history, had received an 
eulogy from a celebrated poet, for having 
inquired into the abuses of-gaols, and de- 
tected the evils of the then existing system 
—if Thomson could have been moved to 
‘commemorate that band of patriots, not to 
be forgotten— 
« Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive 
search’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol, 
Unpitied and unheard, where misery.moans, 
Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger 
burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice : 
While in the land of Liberty, the land 
Whose every street and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants rag’d, 
Snatch’d the lean morsel from the starving 
mouth ; 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d 
weed ; 
Ev’n robb’d them of the last comforts, sleep ; 
The free-born Briton to the dungeon chain’d : 
Or, as the lust of cruelty prevail’d, 
At pleasure mark’d him with inglorious 
stripes”— 


if, for the exertions which a House of Com- 
mons at that period made in such a cause, 
it had received this memorable eulogy, 
what ought to be the praise bestowed on 
Mr. Hunt? What was his desert, who 
had brought to light such a monster as this 
execrable gaoler? [Hear.] Let gentle- 
men consider how Mr. Hunt was situated 
when he rendered his country this great 
service. He was under the lock and key 
of the same relentless torturer, and even 
his life was in danger ; for under the same 
roof with such a gaoler, no man’s life could 
be safe. It appeared, however, that the 
_ visiting magistrates had offered to compro- 
mise matters with this disgraced character, 
after Mr. Hunt had succeeded in making 
known these enormities. Was it not too 
much that these gentlemen should think of 
leaving Mr. Hunt in the power of this man, 
after such exposures had been made? He 
would confess, that to him it appeared almost 
providential and miraculous, that the other 
unfortunate beings, broken down in mind 
and spirit as they must have been, should 
have had the energy to establish charges 
of so atrocious a nature against a gaoler 
under whose control they were. It was 
highly important, in order to show the 
extent of Mr. Hunt’s sufferings, to read 
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that part of the report of the commis- 
sioners, which described the state of the 
apartments in which he had been placed. 
‘© We had the opportunity of seeing these 
three wards under different circumstances 
of weather; and the impression left. on 
our minds is, that they are, for the pur- 
poses to which they are intended to be ap- 
plied, the most objectionable part of the 
gaol. It is in this part that the incon- 
venience of high walls is most sensibly felt : 
with a northern aspect and no good ad- 
mission of air, all the worst effects of damp 
prevail in an aggravated degree ; the cold 
evaporations of wet seasons and the heat 


of the summer, each generate a species 


of atmosphere distressing and insalubrious. 
When to this is added the distance from 
that assistance so constantly required in 
hospitals, we consider the ward intended 
for the sick peculiarly ill-suited to its pur- 
pose. When we visited Ilchester, this ward 
was occupied by Mr. Hunt andthe adjoin- 
ing refractory ward, was given up to two 
prisoners who attended upon him. The 
magistrates appeared to have made many 
alterations calculated to improve the 
apartments for the occupation of Mr. 
Hunt; and in the general arrangement, 
it did not occur to us that the gaol could 
have admitted (without great sacrifice) 
of a disposition more conducive to his 
comfort. So long, however, as such an 
exclusion of sun and air continues, the 
main objection to the ward cannot be con- 
sidered as removed.” Why, the mere 
exclusion of sun and air from the prison 
chamber of a man who was sentenced to 
be confined there two years and a half, 
was a pretty considerable grievance in it- 
self. But if, in addition to being con- 
fined in this way, he was to be subjected 
to the cruelty of his inhuman gaoler, it 
was no great mercy not to have taken 
away his life at once. Of the visiting 
magistrates he should not say much, ex- 
cepting only of the rev. Dr. Colston. How- 
ever extraordinary it miglit seem that an 
individual of his profession should be so 
disposed, it was not less true, that Dr. 
Colston appeared to have been the man, 
who, on every possible occasion, was fore- 
most in his endeavours to deprive a pri- 
soner of the means by which his health 
might be preserved or his comforts ex- 
tended. Nay, the disposition of this rev. 
entleman towards Mr. Hunt was mani- 
ested even after the new gaoler had gone 
down to the prison. That individual, for 
the sake of ventilation, had eft a little 
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door open, which led into a sort of yard | 
near Mr. Hunt’s room. But, then down | 
came Dr. Colston, and notwithstanding ° 
that the commissioners had reported this , 
indulgence in terms of commendation, | 
and that every principle of common huma- | 
nity and common sense required its con- 
tinuance, he ordered the door to be shut 
up. At present, however, not only this | 
door was again left open as before, but 
even the high walls which had been com- 
plained of had been lowered so as consi- 
derably to improve the ventilation of the 
gaol. He (sir F. B.) did mean to say, 
that, after Mr. Hunt had been thus sub- 
jected to the vexatious caprices of an ar- 
bitrary magistrate, and of a brutal gaoler 
—after he had passed twelve months of 
solitary confinement (and it was import- 
ant to remark, that solitary confinement 
formed no part of his original sentence), 
an aggravation which was never intended 
to be inflicted—he had a fair claim upon 
the consideration of parliament. His 
cause was still further aggravated, by the 
insult contained in the observation of an 
hon. member, who had said, that Mr. 
Hunt's was a voluntary solitary confine- 
ment; because, forsooth, Mr. Hunt did 
not condescend to avail himself of a per- 
mission to walk in a very small room or 
yard, with felons and other prisoners, 
wha had obtained “a rule” as it was 
termed. Mr. Hunt did not care to mingle 
with these unhappy men, covered as many 
of them were with filth and rags. The 
offer itself was only adding cruelty to in- 
sult. And on the subject of the cruelty 
exercised towards Mr. Hunt, it was pro- 
per to state, that at first he was allowed 
to see some persons among his friends ; 
then he was forbidden to see certain others 
of them ; and at length Dr. Colston posi- | 
tively prohibited all visitors whatever. 








These severities had aggravated the 

original sentence of Mr. Hunt beyond all | 
measure. Another thing not to be for- | 
gotten was, that Mr. Hunt was only one | 
out of a number of persons who were in- 
cluded in the same verdict. There were 
Johnson, Healy, Knight, and another in- 
dividual, who were all of them included ; 
and if there was any guilt in the transac- 
tion in regard to which they were tried 
(though he was at a loss to conceive how 
any guilty intention could have existed on 
that occasion, and certainly none was 
proved against them), each of those per- 
sons was more guilty than Mr. Hunt. Mr. 
Hunt was an invited person only ; but the 
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others had framed the resolutions, and 
originated the meeting. Yet, strange to 
say, they had been sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment only in Lincoln gaol;.and 
none of these four individuals had had any 
reason to complain of unnecessary severity. 
Was it possible for the public to form any 
other judgment on the subject than this— 
that Mr. Hunt was, in truth, the victim 
of vindictive feeling? The people did 
think that his majesty’s government had 
done themselves no good by their treat- 
ment of this individual. They had, in fact, 
by their own act and deed, elevated Mr. 
Hunt into the character of a martyr. 
They had taught the people to look up to 
him as their victim; and after the ex- 
posures which he had caused to be made, 
the people could not but feel that he had 
done a most important service to his 
country. The inquiries which Mr. Hunt's 
representations had led to, must, ere long, 
tend to produce an entirely new modifica- 
tion of our gaol system, and of the seve- 
rities of solitary confinement. However 
well intentioned the late Mr. Howard 
might have been, his system in this re - 
spect had been productive of more mis- 
chief than any other system of imprison- 
ment. In this day it was common to hear 
declamations against theories as Utopian ; 
but he knew of none that more deserved 
that name than the scheme for making a 
prison a house of reform. It was only 
justice, however, to admit, that Mr. 
Howard only intended, that the soli- 
tude of imprisonment should relieve the 
guilty from the contagion and example of 
crime. It was his wish, that the im- 
prisoned should be treated with the utmost 
humanity—that they should be visited by 
chaplains and magistrates—that they 
should be expostulated with, made sen- 
sible of their crimes, and reclaimed from 
the paths of wickedness to those of virtue. 
He never wished that, under his system, 
men should become imbecile, or driven to 
madness and despair. That humane indi- 
vidual never desired that human beings 
should be shut up in places where one would 
not keep a dog. @But the men, who, toa 
sentence of moré than two years solitary 
confinement, had superadded numberless 
cruelties, who on the victims of sucha 
sentence had in many instances aggravated 
punishment by insult, had introduced into 
the country a system of imprisonment 
totally repugnant to every feeling of 
humanity, every principle of justice, and 
every dictate of common sense. On the. 
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grounds he had stated, he did trust that 
‘Mr. Hunt would be considered to have 
some claim to the favourable treatment of 
that House. If ministers wished that these 
deeds of darkness should be brought to 
dight, and checked in their origin, they 
must feel that inquiry and detection were 
the only means of effecting their wishes ; 
but if, on the other hand, they thought 
that such detection was mischievous, they 
would perhaps consider, not that Mr. 
Hunt had any claim upon them, but that 
he was a fit object of further punishment. 
Be that as it might, the public would not 
come to this last conclusion. Whether, 
however, they would remit the smaller and 
by far the lighter part, of Mr. Hunt's sen- 
tence, it was now for them to judge. For 
his own part, it became his duty to 
submit te the House three proposi- 
tions: Ist, that Mr. Hunt’s sentence was 
originally more than sufficiently severe ; 
2nd, that that sentence had been aggra- 
vated by the abuse of the powers vested 
in the local authorities of his prison; and 
thirdly, that he possessed some claim on 
the public gratitude by reason of the suc- 
cessful exposure which he had made of the 
abuses existing in the prison at Ilchester. 
If hon. gentlemen should agree with him 
in all, or in any of these points, he trusted 
that they would not think the course 
which he was now about to propose, at 
all objectionable; namely, an address to 
his majesty, which would give him. the 
opportunity of exercising that prerogative 
which he felt assured was most congenial 
to his majesty’s beneficent disposition, by 
remitting the remaining portion of a 
punishment, the complete infliction of 
which could be attended with no public 
benefit. He therefore moved, * That an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to remit the remainder of 
Mr. Hunt’s imprisonment.” 

Mr. G. Dawson declared, that in the 
observations he was about to offer, he did 
not mean to defend the departure which 
had taken place from all principles of hu- 
manity, in the conduct#@f the late gaoler 
of the prison in question. At the same 
time he thought that the feelings of men 
might seduce their judgments. No man 
ever went to a dungeon where he wit- 
nessed the situation of an unhappy con- 
vict, without having his compassion highly 
excited. Ue proposed to examine into 
the charges of cruelty preferred on the 
part of Mr. Hunt. The hon. baronet had 
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assumed, that the sentence passed upon 


Mr. Hunt was too severe. He (Mr. D.) 
did not conceive that he should be justi- 
fied in opening this question, and on such 
a subject he could not but bow to the 
decision of the learned judges who passed 
that sentence. It did happen, however, 
that Mr. Hunt’s own complaints included 
not half the grievances stated by the hon. 
baronet. Mr. Hunt had made no com- 
plaints about the blister on the head—the 
irons—the water-bucket ; but had repre- 
sented, that he was confined in a dark 
room, with a high brick wall, which shut 
out the sun, and that he was debarred from 
communication with his family. In regard 
to the matter of cruelty, the hon. baronet, 
so far as Mr. Hunt was concerned, had 
totally failed to establish his charge; and 
if he (Mr, D.) should be able to show 
that Mr. Hunt had himself page the 
salubrity and convenience of his apart- 
ment, he did trust that that part of the 
question would be entirely disposed of. - 
On the 15th of May, 1820, Mr. Hunt was 
sentenced to two years and a half impri- 
sonment. When that sentence was passed 
he applied to Mr. Justice Bayley, to know 
whether his confinement was intended to 
be solitary? Mr. Justice Bayley replied, 
‘¢ Certainly not ;’ and added, that if Mr. 
Hunt should find reason to complain of 
improper hardship, he might appeal to 
the Court. On his arrival at Ilchester, 
Mr. Hunt was placed in a room of the 
prison which the hon. baronet had been 
pleased to call a dungeon. It was, how- 
ever, situated in the female ward of the 
prison, and, therefore, not very likely to 
be placed in the most uncomfortable 
situation. When Mr. Hunt first arrived, 
two or three beds were in this room, and 
did remain there for one night, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the gaoler ; but 
on his return they were removed, and a 
comfortable feather bed was provided for 
him at the expense of the county. The 
persons with whom Mr. Hunt had been 
described as not condescending to mix 
were not felons, but imprisoned for mis- 
demeanors only. For the convenience 
of Mr. Hunt, bells were hung; and the 
floor of his apartment, which before was 
of stone, was replaced with one of wood. 
This was at Mr. Hunt’s own suggestion. 
To show that those attentions were felt 
and acknowledged by Mr. Hunt, he would 
now read a letter from that gentleman, in 
which he stated—* I believe no man that 
ever lived was more happy than I am 
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here. In fact, I have every possible care 
taken of me.” [Hear.] It was dated 
July, 1820. It was true this was only a 
few weeks after his committal; but he 
(Mr. D.) begged the House would bear 
in mind the contents of this letter. 
Shortly after the appearance of this letter, 
an order was made by the visiting magis- 
trates for the admission ‘of Mr. Hunt's 
family. Among the visitors who came, 
however, was a Mrs. Vince, a woman who 
was notoriously living (her husband being 
still in existence) with Mr. Hunt, whose 
wife was also alive. This was considered 
to be too grossly immoral. [Cries of 
«hear.”’] Such a scandalous connexion 
the magistrates were bound to discoun- 
tenance; and they forbad these visits ac- 
cordingly. From the time that Mrs. 
Vince was refused admission every thing 
became jaundiced in the eyes of Mr. Hunt. 
He applied to the Court of King’s Bench, 
and in his petition prayed, * that no other 
punishment might be inflicted upon him 
than that which had been awarded by the 
Court.”? He asserted in his affidavit, that, 
on being conveyed to IIchester, he was 
placed in a cold, dark, miserable dungeon 
—that he was not allowed fire irons or 
fender (no very important deprivations, ) 
and that his health was materially injured 
** by being confined within the pestilential 
walls of a small yard.” How did this 
statement correspond with the letter Mr. 
Hunt had published in the “ Sherborne 
Mercury?” He had there been guilty of 
a voluntary falsehood, or in his affidavit 
had committed a wilful perjury. He com- 
plained also to the Court, that “ the 
females of his family” were driven away in 
a brutal and ferocious manner. The 
Court of King’s Bench called upon the 
gaoler and the magistrates for their reply, 
and they put in an answer so satisfactory, 
that the complaint was dismissed with 
costs. Besides, whom had Mr. Hunt 
called « the females of his family?” One 
of them was a woman with whom he was 
living in open adultery. The females of 
his family, properly so called, had never 
been excluded—his mistress only was re- 
fused admission. The refusal of the 
Court to interpose, was, he thought, a 
sufficient warrant for the House to reject 
this motion. He admitted that some 
slight hardship might have arisen out of 
the want of accordance between the ma- 
gistrates and the sheriff; they did not act 
together: and what at one time was re- 
fused, at another was granted. It would 
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have been far better if this vacillating 
system had not been pursued; but even 
by that Mr. Hunt had been a gainer, for 
he had been allowed to continue his adul- 
terous intercourse in the most unblushing 
manner. The House, however, had 
nothing to do with this want of concert 
between the local authorities. The sim- 
ple question for it was, whether the 
punishment, as it had been inflicted, was 
disproportionate to the offence of Mr. 
Hunt, and whether any thing had been 
done contrary to the sentence of the 
Court? He did not think that his im- 
prisonment had been attended with an 
unnecessary restrictions. His medical, 
legal, and personal, nay even “ the females 
of his family,” had been admitted, 
although, for some time, an objection, on 
the score of decorum and morality was 
made to Mrs. Vince. The restrictions 
complained of had continued till the 16th 
Dec., 1820. When sir C. Bampfylde 
took the management of the gaol into his 
own hands, free access to all Mr. Hunt’s 
friends was allowed; but no sooner had 
sir C. retired, than the magistrates thought 
themselves bound to put the rules of the 
rison in force, and they supposed that 
r. Hanning, the new sheriff, would con- 
tinue the opinions he had held as a magis- 
trate. Matters thus remained until the 
investigation, when Mr. Hanning relin- 
quished his previous notions, and admis- 
sion was again given to Mr. Hunt’s mis- 
tress. The magistrates again succeeded 
in procuring her exclusion; but, subse- 
quently, the admission of Mr. Hunt’s 
friends, male and female, was granted at 
all times of the day; and at the present 
moment the only hardship he suffered was 
the deprivation of personal liberty. That 
the magistrates had the right to impose 
and enforce these restrictions there could 
be no doubt; as the 32 Geo. 3rd, o. 60, 
was passed for the special purpose of 
giving visiting magistrates authority. 
There was no reason why Mr. Hunt should 


not be treated like all other prisoners ; yet 


he had been even more favoured than the 
debtors ; for the debtors in Ilchester gaol 
were not allowed to be visited by their 
wives. He was of opinion, that the magis- 
trates would have forfeited their characters 
and neglected their duty if they had per- 
mitted the adulterous intercourse between 
Mr. Hunt and Mrs. Vince. Of all men 
in the world, Mr. Hunt had the least right 
to expect favour. He had run along and 
dangerous career; and, with a considerable 
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share of talent, he had applied it to the 
worst purposes. He had thrust himself 
forward every where: he had even gone 
out of his way to attract popularity: he 
had put himself at the head of mobs, 
rebels whom he had instigated to rapine 
and violence; he had put himself at the 
head of a new school of rebels, infidels, 
and blasphemers. He had kept the coun- 
try in a constant state of alarm, until his 
course was happily at length arrested by 
the strong arm of the law. Since he, with 
those incendiaries Wooler and Carlile, had 
been safely imprisoned, order and tran- 
quillity had been re-established. He 
trusted that the result of that night’s dis- 
cussion would not afford a hope to the 
friends of confusion and anarchy that the 
public mind would again be poisoned by 
the seditious artifices of a Wooler, or by 
the odious blasphemies of a Carlile. 

Mr. Hobhouse, from the temperate 


opening of the hon. under secretary, had | 


not at all anticipated the heat™and vio- 
lence of his conclusion. If such men as 
Wooler and Carlile endeavoured to in- 
flame the country, such men as the hon. 
gentlemen and his friends did their utmost 
to inflame the House, to excite its pas- 
sions against an unfortunate individual, by 
mixing up his name with those with whom 
he was not in any way connected. In this 
attempt the hon. gentleman had shown 
far more skill than fairness, though the 
portion of skill, judging at least by its 
effect, was indeed scanty enough. He 
begged the hon. gentleman to show him, 
if he could, what. Wooler or his * sedi- 
tious artifices” had to do with this debate, 
or how Carlile and his “ odious blasphe- 
mies” affected the question before the 
House? He had heard of no blasphemy 
of Mr. Hunt’s, no impiety, no infidelity. 
He was not so weil acquainted with the 
writings of Mr. Hunt as the gentlemen 
opposite seemed to be; but there cer- 
tainly was nothing of these imputations 
against him there; there was no such 
crime on the record, and he protested 
against the associating Mr. Hunt’s name 
with invidious topics, merely for the pur- 
pose of diverting them from the conside- 
ration of his claims on their justice. The 
hon. gentleman had failed to show that 
the statement of his hon. colleague was in 
any respect exaggerated. In endeavour- 
ing to discredit the testimony of Mr. 
Hunt, the hon. gentleman had discredited 
the commissioners. Every thing which 
the hon. gentleman alleged in defence of 
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the magistrates and gaoler, had been set 

aside by the commissioners. Every charge 

against the gaoler and magistrates, made 

by Mr. Hunt, had been substantially ad- 

mitted to have been proved. The hon. 

gentleman had gone out of his way to give 

them a lecture on adultery. He trusted 

he had as much love for morality as the 

hon. gentleman. Certain it was, that the 

friends of liberty in that House had much 

more need to be pure in their morals than 

gentlemen on the other side, as their con- 

duct was more closely watched, and was 

commented upon with malignity, with (as 

an hon. gentleman had suggested to him) 

paid malignity. But he recommended 

tothe hon. gentleman to be cautious on 

that topic, as, whenhe uttered censures on 
immorality in general, he knew not how 

high his shafts might reach. His con- 
demnation might affect persons very dif- 
ferent from the defenceless individual 
whom he had dragged forward on the 
floor of the House. The intercourse of: 
Mr. Hunt with Mrs. Vince was no doubt 
to be considered scandalous; but who 
were the persons who complained of it? 
The magistrates who had permitted an 
improper intercourse to exist between the 
male and female prisoners, and Mr. 
Bridle, who, there was good reason to 
suspect, had carried on an improper in- 
tercourse with a female prisoner. How, 
then, did the hon. gentleman pour all the 
thunders of his morality on Mr. Hunt 
alone? The magistrates, however, were 
not so confident in their morality as the 
hon. gentleman, for they had withdrawn 
their prohibition, and Mrs. Vince was now 
allowed to visit Mr, Hunt. The hon. gen- 
tleman had relied on the fact, that Mr. 
Hunt had thought differently of the gaol 
at the beginning of his imprisonment: 
But, the hon. gentleman had not told 
them the date of the letter on} which 
he relied. The letter was written in July. 
Mr. Hunt had only been committed at 
the end of May, and it was to be observed 
that in the summer months the inconve- 
niences of which Mr. Hunt complained 
were not perceptible. If Mr. Hunt, after 
that short residence in the gaol, thought 
it a place in which a man could be happy, 
he was as much deceived as to it, as the 
hon. gentleman who had not been there, or 
the members who had formerly come for- 
ward to vouch for its good management, 
after what they had thought an examina- 
tion, and the county members, who had 
seen it hundreds of times, and who were 
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astonished at the enormities which this 
investigation had brought to light. Let 
the House forget the lectures of the 
under secretary, and look only at the re- 
port of the commissioners. The commis- 
sioners said, that Mr. Hunt’s cell must 
suffer for want of sun and air; and when 
it was considered how trifling these in- 
gredients of human existence were, they 
would know what to think of his situation. 
But the magistrates, though they would 
not allow him sun or air, gave him some- 
thing to lie on when he was sick—a feather 
bed. Now this munificent gift, purchased 
at the expense of the county, and dwelt 
on by the hon. gentleman, was not thought 
worthy of notice by the commissioners 
who perhaps thought it better to provide 
for continued health than for inevitable 
sickness. But not only had a feather-bed 
been given to Mr. Hunt, but a bell to 
ring up a gentleman in livery—one of the 
prisoners, with his coat turned inside out 
to attend him. But this indulgence was 
thought too much for a person of so de- 
termined a character of wickedness as Mr. 
Hunt, and the bell was taken away. But 
even this great, though transitory happi- 
ness, was not mentioned by the commis- 
sioners, who did not seem to imagine 
that the evil of a want of sun and air 
could be effectually mitigated, either by 
the feather-bed or the bell. It was not 
to be contended, that because Mr. Hunt 
had been sentenced to imprisonment he 
was to be treated as a common felon. 
There were certain cases of imprisonment 
in which allowances were to be made to 
the prisoners. The under secretary of 
state might be safely appealed to on such 
apoint. The three successive sheriffs of 
Somerset had taken the same view as he 
had. The court of King’s-bench also de- 
clared, that no ‘addition should be made 
to the suffering of confinement. The hon. 
gentleman had allowed that Mr. Hunt had 
been made the subject of irritating con- 
tradictory orders, but he had said, that 
Mr. Hunt had derived an advantage from 
them. How this could be he could not 
conceive. If Mr. Hunt had at once known 
what he had to suffer, he might have 
braced himself up to the endurance of it; 
but he had at at one time been treated 
with some mildness—at others plunged 
in the extremest severities. The hon. gen- 
tleman had conceded much of the case. 
He had allowed the enormities—he had 
allowed the cruelties perpetrated in the 
gaol. - But, after stigmatizing in their 
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proper terms the enormities of the gaol 
management, had he no gratitude to him 
who had brought these enormities to 
light? He (Mr. H.) could consider Mr. 
Hunt in no other light, in this instance, 
than as a public benefactor. He had no 
reason to regard Mr. Hunt with personal 
favour: he considered him merely in his 
public conduct in the investigation of 
abuses. The hon. gentleman had misre- 
presented his hon. colleague, in his re- 
marks on Mr. Hunt's sentence. All he 
had said was, the two years and a half 
imprisonment was punishment enough 
for an anomalous crime—not known to 
be a crime even by the prosecutors— 
scarcely contemplated as a crime by the 
jury—an offence which had made it ne- 
cessary to send the jury back. The hon. 
gentleman had said, that so much respect 
should be paid to the tribunals, that their 
sentences once delivered should be ex- 
empted from reflection or censure. He 
(Mr. H.) had not read the constitutional 
law of the country. It was one of the 
most useful duties of representatives of 
the people, to shew judges that they were 
not to be exempt from censure even on 
their high seats, when the language of 
revenge spoke in their sentences ; and if 
there was to be liberty in England, not 
liberty which was merely to round a sen= 
—— to form the happiness of a na~- 
tion, this scrutiny must still be exercised 
over the whole conduct of judges, but es- 
pecially over the sentences of judges on 
criminals of state. To those who thought 
the character and talents of Mr. Hunt 
full of danger, he would say, that the 
danger would be augmented by continu- 
ing what the mass of people now consi- 
dered an unjust punishment. On those 
who did not consider Mr. Hunt as dan- 
gerous, as well as those who did—on all 
who knew what he had done, and what he 
had suffered, he called as men and gentle- 
men, and (by a name which involved still 
higher duties), as Christians, to agree to 
the motion. 

Mr. Dickinson thought, that he could 
not better begin the observations he 
intended to make, than by referring to an 
observation that had been made on this 
subject, by his worthy friend, the member 
for Norwich, who had said, that at the 
commencement of the Coldbath-fields 
examination, the magistrates had persisted 
with pertinacity in defending their gaoler. 
He wished the conduct of the magistrates 
of Somerset to be contrasted with this. 
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On the first symptom of accusation, they, 
together with the sheriff, appointed a 
committee of their own, to investigate 
the abuses, the conclusion of which was 
the dismissal of the gaoler and the sur- 
geon. Ofthesurgeon’s general character, 
from long acquaintance, he could bear tes- 
timony, though he could say nothing with 
effect to mitigate the sending the blister 
as a punishment. The hon. baronet had 
spoken with considerable severity of a 
misdemeanant, who he said had been 
appointed as the companion of Mr. Hunt 
on his going into prison. Any gentleman 
who would read the evidence would see 
that there. was some reason for this 
asperity. He would refer to the examin- 
ation of Wyatt, who was a witness in the 
true sefise of the word, for he was only 
convicted of an assault, whereas most of 
the other witnesses, especially the one 
against Dr. Colston, was a convicted 
felon; and unless he was pardoned his 
testimony could not be received in a 
court ofjustice. But it appeared in p. 335, 
that Wyatt had been his servant, and not 
his companion, for nine months; and in 
the way in which his services were re- 
jected, and the way in which the relation 
of master and servant was concluded was, 
by Mr. Hunt contriving with Hobbs, a 
turnkey, to have him placed in solitary 
confinement for twenty-four hours; and 
for what?—because he came ont day 
suddenly into his room, and found his 
ward, Miss Gray, sitting upon his knee. 
This produced great anger on the part of 
Mr. Hunt at the moment, and ended in 
the punishment he had stated : the history 
of this transaction was in the evidence of 
Wyatt, p. 335. Much had been said of 
the cruelty practised on Mary Cuer, and 
which he did not intend to palliate; but 
this he knew, that the attention of the 
visiting magistrates was not drawn to it, 
and that the attention of nobody was 
drawn to it, till two years after the trans- 
action; and there seemed to be a good 
deal of variation in the testimony of this 
witness. The hon. baronet had mentioned 
two facts, that had that night for the first 
time met his ears: one was a compromise 
between the gaoler and the magistrate 
for his retirement, and on which he 
thought there must be some mistake; for 
he had been a party to his dismissal, and 
had never heard of any compromise. The 
other was, that Dr. Colston had denied 
admittance to Mr. Hunt’s sister when 
she was in a state of health in which she 
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could not last long. As he had never 
heard of this, he with difficulty believed 
it to be a fact; and he would now repeat 
what he had said ona former occasion, 
that from a long acquaintance with Dr. 
Colston, he believed, although he might, 
like others, sometimes mistake the nature 
of his duties, yet he believed him incapa- 
ble of a deliberate act of cruelty. The 
nature of the solitary confinement of Mr. 
Hunt was this; he had, above the other 
prisoners, the power of walking three 
hours and a half in the day in the time- 
yard—a space longer than the length of 
the House of Commons from its outward 
walls; he had two times-men to attend 
him as servants; and in other respects he 
was like the other prisoners. This could 
not be termed solitary, nor any thing like 
it; and yet he was ready to say, that he 
believed it a more rigid imprisonment 
than was intended for him by the court. 
of King’s-bench! We had heard, that a 
feather-bed had been afforded him only. . 
on his first entrance. In fact, the magis- 
trates had studiously endeavoured to make 
his apartments comfortable; and, if it 
was a question at this moment in a court 
of justice, he would not hesitate to call 
the hon. baronet to prove, that his upper 
apartment was as airy an apartment as 
a man need have; that his lower apart- 
ment must of necessity partake of this 
good air; and that, upon the whole, barr- 
ing the gloom of a prison, his apartments 
were such asa man sending his son for 
the first time to the University would be 
delighted to find in a college. But, in 
order that the lower apartment might be. 
made more airy, he had lately, with the 
other visiting magistrates, visited the 
gaol, and had ordered that the cross ‘walls 
might be lowered as far as was consistent 
with safety; and, as Mr. Hunt had un- 
fortunately contracted a complaint in his 
eyes, that green blinds might be furnished, 
to give a more commodious shade to the 
room. Nobody could lament more than 
he did the vacillations that had taken 
place in the councils of the magistrates 
of Somerset; but the magistrates, never- 
theless, had been consistent in their 
orders, and the sheriff being of a different 
opinion gave more the appearance of 
inconsistency than was, in fact, the case. 
There were no signed rules; and there- 
fore the magistrates thought that they 
could not follow a better direction than 
the rules as they were, and these they 
applied to Mr. Hunt; and whether they 
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ought to have been applied to him or not, 
there still existed two opinions. But the 
magistrates knew that they, as a body, 
were the ‘ custos morum” of the county, 
and they felt the impropriety of permitting 
the bad example to be introduced into 
the gaol, of a cohabitation with a person 
not his wife, who, notoriously for many 
years, had been in the habit of living with: 
him. He was the first political offender 
that had been placed in Ilchester gaol, 
and it was well thought that no leniency 
ought to have been shown him on this 
account ; for it was known that political 
offences were often more mischievous in 
their results than others, and that they 
were so contemplated in the law; for the 
highest offence of that kind, that of high 
treason, was visited by peculiar punish- 
ments. For himself, and a minority of 
the magistrates, he was of a different opi- 
nioa, and perhaps he was guided by a law 
maxim that he had read in the former 
part of his life, which was, that prisons 
were ‘ad conservandos homines, non ad 
puniendos ;” and besides this, he was 
more inclined to look generally on the 
subject, and to be governed by the prac- 
tices of other gaols with regard to this 
description of offenders. But the autho- 
rity of Mr. Justice Best silenced his opi- 
nion; and after that he owned that he 
thought it in vain, and he had made no 
further effort for the unrestricted impri- 
sonment of Mr. Hunt. If the magistrates 
had acted with impropriety, there was an 
appeal to the highest tribunal in this 
country. If it was a new offence, the 
court of King’s-hench had the power, if 
it chose to exercise it, of speedy and 
summary. proceeding to bring it before 
them. *Nobody questioned its impartial 
distribution of justice: it was peculiarly 
watchful over all inferior tribunals. The 
magistracy of the counties were one of its 
principal cares: they there knew what 
countenance to. receive for the perform- 
ance of their duties, and. what punishment 
for their neglect. With regard to his 
vote that night, it would be against the 
motion of the hon. baronet. He felt 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to Mr. 
Hunt. e lamented the necessity of 
inflicting on any man two years and a 
half’s imprisonment. But Mr. Hunt had 
been guilty of a most dangerous. offence 
—that of assembling, with a bad design, 
an immense number of people. The 
principle of his punishment was, to deter 
others from committing a similar offence 
VOL. VII. 
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—‘‘poena ad paucos, ut metus ad omnes 
perveniat.” He believed it had had its 
good effect in checking such meetings; 
and as he hoped the dread of a similar 
punishment would remain on the minds 
of the disaffected, he should oppose the 
motion { Hear!]. : 
Mr. Peel said, that the strong impressiow 
he felt, that this particular subject was 
not fit for the consideration of that House, 
was a sufficient guarantee, that he would: 
not trouble them with many observations. 
He felt that he might almost put it to the 
House, whether, in the course of the hon. 
baronet’s speech, he had laid down any 
thing like sufficient grounds to induce’ 
parliament to interfere with the exclusive 
prerogative of the Crown, and to depart 
from that which had been the unvaried’ 
practice of the House ever since the Re- 
volution? That practice was, not to ex- 
press any opinion as to the continuation: 
of a punishment awarded.to an individual 
by a-court of justice. On the propriety 
of adhering to that wise and. rational: 
practice, unless compelled.to depart from- 
it by some overwhelming necessity, there 
could be but one opinion. But, if there 
were one man who, more than another, 
ought to entertain the opinion that this 
practice should not be departed from, the 
hon. baronet was that individual. With 
his avowed opinions of that House—with 
his recorded complaints of its encroach 
ments on the peculiar province of the 
Crown—he conceived that the hon. baro= 
net ought to be the last man to propose @ 
precedent, which, if once established 
would arrogate to that House a power, 
than which none could be conceived more 
fatal tothe constitution; since it would 
have the effect of enlarging the functions 
of the democratic part of that constitution 
far beyond its useful and natural boundary. 
The question was simply this—was there, 
in this ease, circumstances of that over- 
whelming nature, which should tempt the 
House to interfere with this most im- 
portant prerogative—that should induce 
them to meddle with that peculiar attri- 
bute of the Crown, which was whol] 
alienated from the powers of that House, 
and was unconnected with the ends for 
which it was instituted? Before he 
applied himself to the particular case now 


before the House, he would offer a remark 


or two on. the observation with which the 
hon. baronet had prefaced his speech. 
The hon. baronet alluded to a communi- 
— which he had had some time ago, 
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with him relative to the punishment which 
had been awarded to certain individuals 
who were apprehended on suspicion of a 
highway robbery. The hon. baronet had 
said, that he (Mr. P.) must not consider 
it as arising from want of courtesy, if he 
did not pay him a compliment for the 
course he had pursued on that occasion. 
Good God! could any one suppose that 
he expected a compliment on such an 
occasion? He should consider it as the 
most severe satire, if it could be imagined 
that he looked forward to a compliment 
because he had discharged a duty. The 
hon. baronet had stated to him the case 
of two individuals who were suffering 
punishment on account of a highway 
robbery. But on examining the facts of 
the case, their conduct assumed the cha- 
racter rather of a culpable frolic than of a 
felonious design. When acquainted with 
all the circumstances, he had taken the 
necessary steps for remitting the remainder 
of the sentence, and the individuals were 
liberated. He claimed no merit for this 
act, which, as he before said, was an act 
of duty. The exercise of mercy ought 
to be as prompt and as pure as the visita- 
tion of justice. Where good reasons 
were advanced for the extension of 
mercy, he would immediately attend to 
them; but he never would consent to 
recommend any one on the ground of 
personal favour. But the inference which 
the hon. baronet attempted to draw from 
this transaction was, that the system 
which he (Mr. P.) was anxious to adopt 
would lead him to call for the remission 
of Mr. Hunt’s sentence. In the trans- 
action to which the hon. baronet alluded, 
he had been influenced by a sense of 
public duty alone; and if he opposed the 
present motion, his opposition sprang 
from the same source. After having 
fully considered the subject, the strongest 
conviction was impressed on his mind, 
that nothing could be more inexpedient, 
nothing could be more fatal, than that the 
House should agree to this address. 
They would, if they allowed this motion 
to be carried, establish a most dangerous 
precedent. Who was Mr. Hunt, and for 
what crime had he been committed to 
this gaol? The hon. baronet had quoted 
several writers to show that his offence 
was inter minora crimina; but he must 
look to the intentions of Mr. Hunt, if he 
wished to discover the particular crime 
for which that individual was punished. 
The duty of inquiring into the motives of 
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Mr. Hunt was not assumed voluntarily by 
him. That duty was imposed on him, by 
the hon. baronet’s motion. The hon. 
baronet had put him on his trial—he had 
called on him to state to the House on 
what grounds he refused to recommend a 
mitigation of Mr. Hunt’s sentence. His 
reason was recorded in the criminal juris- 
prudence of the country, where it was 
entered, that Henry Hunt and others 
were found guilty of “assembling with 
unlawful banners, and in an unlawful 
mannet.” [Cheering from the Opposition 
benches.] Was it possible that such a 
statement could be treated with con- 
tempt? Was it possible that a meeting 
which assembled with unlawful banners, 
for the purpose of inciting the liege sub- 
jects of the king to hatred and contempt 
of his government, could be treated with 
levity? If it were so, let that circum- 
stance operate as a warning to the House 
not to agree to this motion. Let the 
House well consider the consequences 
before they acquiesced in an address 
which told the country that the charge 
brought against Mr. Hunt was so slight, 
and his conduct so admirable, that the 
Commons of England were induced to 
interfere, and to call on the Crown for a 
mitigation of punishment. Was there any 
man who had read what had occurred in 
Lancaster within the last fortnight, with- 
out being convinced of the magnitude of 
the offence? Did any man see, in the 
full consideration which the subject then 
received—-in the perfect establishment of 
all that had been stated on the minis- 
terial side of the House—in the com- 
plete refutation of what had been called 
the Manchester massacre—did any man 
see, in these circumstances, the least 
reason for supposing, that the meeting was 
an innocent one? Had gentlemen read 
those proceedings? Had they, professing 
as they did a respect for the decision of a 
jury, considered the verdict which was re- 
turned by the jury at Lancaster? Were 
not the most decisive proofs given of the 
previous drilling—of the manner in which 
the parties marched—of their inflamma- 
tory banners—and of expressions which 
left no doubt as to the almost avowed ob- 
ject of the meeting? Were they, after 


such evidence, to be cajoled into a belief, 
that the object of the meeting was peace- 
able—that it was only assembled to peti- 
tion parliament for a redress of grievances? 
Would they suffer themselves to believe 
this, and allow the constitution to be 
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sapped and undermined and invaded, by 
those who took advantage of the liberty 
which that constitution provided, in order 
to destroy it with the greater security ? 
He could never view the sentence pro- 
nounced on Mr. Hunt as too severe for 
the crime he had committed. Believing, 
as he did, that his punishment was fully 
merited—conceiving that the evidence 
adduced at his trial fully supported the 
charge that was preferred against him— 
he never would, as a servant of the Crown, 
advise the Crown to remit any part of his 
sentence. Nay, he would declare, with 
all respect for the decision of that House, 
that even its unanimous assent to the mo- 
tion of the hon. baronet would not induce 
him to depart from the line of conduct he 
had adopted, after the most mature con- 
sideration that he could possibly give to 
the subject. He saw nothing in the case 
that called for commiseration. He saw 
nothing but accumulated proofs of Mr. 
Hunt’s enormous guilt, in availing himself 
of that distress by which the country had 
been visited, for the purpose of inflaming 
the minds of those with whom he had no 
other connexion except a community of 
bad feelings.—And, if he saw nothing in 
the case of Mr. Hunt that called for par- 
liamentary interference, still less could he 
see any thing that ought to influence the 
House in those other circumstances which 
the hon. baronet had thought proper to 
introduce. The hon. baronet said, that 
the sentence of Mr. Hunt was aggravated 
by the conduct of the magistrates ; and he 
also stated, that he would confine himself 
to Mr. Hunt’s case, and leave all discus- 
sion relative to the general discipline which 
had prevailed in Ilchester gaol for the 
motion of the hon. alderman (Mr. Wood). 
Here he wished to observe, that when that 
motion was brought forward, he would be 
ready to discuss it, and most certainly he 
would not defend those acts of arbitrary 
power which were alleged to have been 
committed. He would fully state his 
opinion then; but until then, as he saw no 
necessary connexion between the question 
now before the House, and the system 
which had prevailed in the prison, he 
would abstain from noticing it. He would 
not follow the example of the hon. 
baronet, who, perceiving that there was 
nothing in the case of Mr. Hunt, had, 
with the skill of an artist, referred to 
other facts in order to inflame the passions 
of the House. No motion was introduced, 
it should be remembered, for the release 
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of those prisoners who were thus inciden- 
tally mentioned ; but Mr. Hunt, who, of 
all the prisoners in Ilchester gaol, had 
suffered the least, was selected as an ob- 
ject of special favour. He would put out 
of the case, the woman who was placed in 
solitary confinement—he would put out 
of the case, the blister which was applied 
to a prisoner’s head. No man could de- 
fend such acts; no man condemned them 
more than he did; but he now rejected 
them, because they were not connected 
with this motion. The House, if they 
meant to decide dispassionately, would 
leave out of their consideration subjects 
that were not before them. . He found 
that the magistrates and the gaoler had 
issued contradictory orders with respect 
to Mr. Hunt; but he must impute the 
necessity in which that conduct originated 
to Mr. Hunt himself. Now, admitting 
every thing that had been stated to be 
true, supposing that nothing more horrible 
could be found in the annals of the inqui- 
sition than was experienced in that gaol, 
why, he asked, was Mr. Hunt selected 
from amongst the sufferers, as the only 
object of mercy? Was the insalubrity 
of the air the great cause of complaint 7 
That was an evil, if it existed, which all 
must feel as well as Mr. Hunt. In the 
course of twenty years, about 25,000/. 
had been expended on this gaol, to make 
it as convenient as possible; and, at the 
present moment, many persons were con- 
fined there who had not been convicted 
of any crime, but who had the misfortune 
of being in debt. Now, was it consistent 
with justice to call on the Crown to miti- 
gate the sentence of a convicted offender 
on account of the insalubrity of the gaol, 
while persons who were confined as 
debtors, were exposed to the same evil ? 
Could they possibly request the Crown to 
relieve the one, without relieving the 
other? Or, if they did, would not the 
omission be fatal, and justly fatal, to the 
application ?—With respect to the other 
ground advanced by the hon. baronet, 
that it was through Mr. Hunt’s means 
that-an inquiry was set on foot as to the 
conduct of the gaoler, and that very im- 
portant disclosures were made in conse- 
quence, he must say, that if the hon. 
baronet compelled him to look at the con- 
duct of Mr. Hunt, he must also take a 
view of his motives. He did not think 
that the motives of Mr. Hunt were of the 
most disinterested character. He believed, 
also, that had he been placed in any other 
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prison in England, some ground would 
‘have been discovered on which, in the 
opinions of some, a secretary of state ought 
to recommend the remission of his 
sentence. On the three grounds which 
formed the main branches of the hon. 
baronet’s argument, he must oppose the 
motion. The hen. baronet had, he 
thought, utterly failed in making out a 
case. He had not shown that the conduct 
of Hunt was such as demanded the inter- 
ference of government : he had not shown 
that the severity of his sentence had been 
aggravated by the conduct of the magis- 
trates: and he never could be induced to 
think that the punishment of the offender 
was uncommensurate with the offence he 
had committed. On these grounds he 
would oppose the introduction of a princi- 
ple which had not been acted on since the 
revolution. But above all, he implored 
4he House not to let it go forth to the 
country, that they relieved this man, be- 
cause he was guilty of sedition, while in- 
nocent persons, who were suffering through 
unavoidable misfortune, were left, un- 
pitied, to their fate. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that, befere he 
aoe rg to state the grounds on which 

e would give his vote, he was anxious, on 
account of the tone which had been 
adopted by the right hon. gentleman, to de- 
clare the grounds on which his vote would 
not rest. It did not follow, as the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to suppose, that 
those who supported the present motion 
approved of the conduct of Mr. Hunt. 
He, for one, did not approve of his con- 
duct ; but he would support the motion on 
general principles, and not with reference 
to the course which Mr. Hunt had pur- 
sued. When the right hon. gentleman 
asked, ‘“* Who is Mr. Hunt?” he would 
answer “He is an Englishman!’ He 
knew Mr. Hunt only in that capacity. 
On his behalf he made no claim of favour ; 
but he demanded whether he had, or had 
not, aclaim of justice on that House? He 
should despise himself if, on account of 
any displeasure he might feel at Mr. Hunt’s 
conduct, he could be induced to abstain 
from defending those rights of justice 
which were as sacred in the person of Mr. 
Hunt as in that of any other Englishman. 
He did not underrate the charge brought 
against Mr. Hunt: he did not arraign the 
verdict, nor dispute the justice of the 
judgment. He did not take these points 
into consideration, because they were fo- 
reign to the question before the House. 
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He was not ignorant of that painful part 
of the duty of a judge—the exercise of a 
discretionary power, and the infliction of 
a discretionary punishment. No doubt, 
the grave and learned persons who appor- 
tioned the punishment in this instance 
were satisfied in their minds it was just. 
But, when he made this remark, he felt 
himself bound to add, that if he saw any 
thing which appeared to him to be 
wrong, he would not shrink from dis- 
cussing and examining the conduct of 
any judge. One of the most important 
duties of a member of that House, was 
that of arraigning the proceedings of a 
judge, if they appeared to be improper ; 
and he could not help thinking that it 
was unwise and undignified on the part 
of judges, or of their advocates in that 
House, or elsewhere, to deprecate a fair 
discussion of their conduct. What had 
been the conduct of judges before that 
House investigated their proceedings 
—before the press noticed their actions— 
before the public scanned their decisions ? 
They were, like judges in all despotic 
governments, venal, corrupt, and arbi- 
trary. Such were the judges of the in- 
famous star-chamber. Before the period 
when a free and fair examination of the 
conduct of the judges became common, 
they were wicked or contemptible: since 
that period, they had acquired a reputa- 
tion, which rendered them the pride of 
their own country, and the admiration of 
the world. Nothing was so calculated 
to exalt their character, as the bold and 
manly examination of their conduct. He 
was not called on now to contest their 
judgment; but, though he had a reve- 
rence for judges, it was not a blind one; 
and if he thought it necessary to arraign 
their conduct, he would do so without 
hesitation. Neither was it his intention 
to make any attack on the magistrates of 
Somersetshire, farther than to say, that 
their negligence allowed an alteration to 
be made in this prison, by which the pu- 
nishment awarded by the sentence of the 
court was aggravated. As to his hon. 
friend below him, though he attempted to 
defend his brother magistrates, he had 
pronounced on them a very severe cen- 
sure, when he stated his own liberal 
opinions, from which it appeared they 
had dissented. Now, the ground on 
which he supported this motion was, that 
Mr. Hunt had already suffered more than 
the court sentenced him to, or could have 
wished him to suffer. He did not found 
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this opinion on any statements contained 
in the petitions which had been laid on 
the table—petitions distinguished by 
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foolish language and questionable facts: | 


neither did he adopt it in consequence of 
the declarations_of Mr. Hunt; but he 
was induced to form his opinion on the re- 
port of the commissioners, which had 
been very cautiously kept out of view 
during the discussion. The right hon. 
gentleman had observed, that no prece- 
dent could be found, since the Revolu- 
tion, for addressing the Crown as to the 
exercise of this prerogative. The con- 
trary was the fact. There was an abun- 
dance of precedents both before and 


-since the Revolution; but there was not 


an instance in which the precedent was 
so strongly called for, or where it was so 
likely to furnish an useful example to 
future times, as in this case. Surely the 
right hon. gentleman must recollect the 
case of sir Harry Vane, in the time of 
Charles 2nd. It was a very remarkable 
case. On an address from parliament, 
the king promised not to prosecute that 
individual; but he afterwards broke his 
promise, and sir H. Vane was convicted. 
In 1697, a most remarkable precedent 
occurred—a precedent much stronger 
than any address to the Crown for the 
pardon of an offender. In January, 1697, 
an address was presented to the king, re- 
questing him to stop the pardon of Thomas 
White. He would ask the House whe- 
ther this was not a much greater intru- 


sion on the feelings of the sovereign, than | 


any address for mercy could possibly be ? 
The House sent on that occasion a com- 
mission to Newgate to examine evidence 
and to report their opinion. This, be it 
observed, was nine years after the Revo- 
lution. This commission made a report 
on the subject of the inquiry intrusted 
to it, and upon that report the House re- 
solved, that it would interfere no further, 
but leave the case to the pleasure of the 
Crown. Here was an interference of the 
House, not calling for the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy residing in the 
Crown, but against it—not requiring a 
secretary of state to represent to his mas- 
ter, that as sufficient punishment had been 
endured, the royal clemency might be 
extended to the offender; but to check 
in the sovereign the exercise of those feel- 
lings which he might esteem it his greatest 
privilege to indulge. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the nature of the case, the House 
decided, that it would interfere, and king 
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William and the secretary of state of that 
day deferred to its judgment. The mi- 
nister of king William did not, on that 
occasion, use language like that which 
had been heard that night. He did not 
declare, that he would resign sooner than 
convey to his majesty the wishes and 
views of his faithful Commons. He did 
not assure parliament that whatever re- 
solution it might pass, it would never in- 
duce him to second it by a favourable re- 
presentation. There was no such. secre- 
tary of state in that day. On the con- 
trary, the greatest deference was shown 
to the opinion of the House, and no 
threats of resignation were uttered. 
Threats of resignation had been more fre- 
quently made than faithfully observed. 
Had the right hon. gentleman ever heard 
of another case in which the House had 
interfered in favour of the exercise of the 
royal clemency? Had he never heard 
of the proceeding with respect to the 
rebel lords in 17162 Sir Richard Steele 
presented a petition to the House in that 
year, and made a motion in favour of 
those lords, which was opposed by sir 
Robert Walpole, the then minister. Be 
it remembered, that the case was of infi- 
nitely greater importance than the pre- 
sent; it concerned men of high rank and 
station—men who had committed high 
treason—who had been found in arms 
against the government of the country, 
and immediately after a rebellion which 
threatened the overthrow of the throne. 
Sir R. Walpole, therefore, would have 
been justified in using strong language on 
the occasion ; and if he had pursued the 
course followed by the right hon. gentle- 
man, he ought to have risen and declared, 
«¢ Whatever vote the House may come 
to, I shall never advise his majesty to 
remit the punishment of these Jords: if 
the motion is carried, I shall resign 
my office under the Crown, than advise 
his majesty to comply with it; or I will 
incur the penalties of an impeachment, by 
openly advising the Crown to hold it in 
contempt.” Such was the language of 
the right hon. gentleman; but sir R. 
Walpole did not take so high a ground, 
nor threaten the nation with a loss like that 
which the House had heard threatened that 
night. The question before the House 
was extremely simple and limited: it was 
merely whether the punishment which 
Mr. Hunt had endured was not greater 
than that which was intended to be in- 
flicted; and whether, in consideration of 
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that excess of unintended severity, it was 
not incumbent on the House to address 
the Crown to remit the remainder. He 
would omit altogether any reference to 
the character of the offender. On consi- 
dering the circumstances en which the 
present application was founded, it would 
appear that there never was a case in 
which the interference of the House would 
belessliable to be regarded as an encroach- 
ment on the prerogative of the Crown. It 
involved no question as to the degree of 
punishment proper for his offence, or as 
to the justice of the judgment pronounced 
upon him. It was simply whether more 
had not been suffered than was intended ; 
and this could not be a question of fre- 
quent occurrence, or one that could ex- 
cite any alarm as to its being drawn into 
a precedent. In consequence of certain 
statements made in that House, and 
certain proceedings consequent upon them, 
an inquiry was instituted into the state of 
Ilchester gaol; and on the recommenda- 
tion of the House, a royal commission 
was sent down toconduct it. These com- 
missioners had made a report, which con- 
tained discoveries of abuses existing in 
the management of that gaol. This inves- 
tigation was set on foot by the House; 
these discoveries were made by a Crown 
commission, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the House, and the House 
was now called upon to follow up a pro- 
ceeding which originated with itself. 
Such was the history of the measure 
which now remained to be matured. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that 
although abuses existed, Mr. Hunt, who 
complained, did not suffer by them. Take 
the evidence as stated in the report of the 
commissioners. If a person suffered from 
the cruelty of the gaoler, like that un- 
fortunate woman, Mary Cuer, (than 
whose case nothing more horrible could 


be imagined), could such treatment be | 
indifferent, or rather was it not most ma- | 


terial to the situation of Mr. Hunt? Who, 
placed as Mr. Hunt was, could feel secu- 
rity, or be free from alarm, in such a 
prison? Was it nothing to be under a 
cruel gaoler, who inflicted torture on his 
prisoners, and who might extend asimilar 
treatment to himself? What apprehen- 
sion, what fear, must not the cruelties, 
the dark malignity, and ungoverned pas- 
sions of this man, not have excited in the 
breast of all the persons who felt them- 
selves under his power! It had been 
stated, that the prisoners at one time 
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were not liable to such treatment; but 
what said the commissioners? That the 
whole system was one of cruelty and irri- 
tation. The right hon. gentleman had 
here ventured upon the only argument 
which he had employed against the mo- 
tion, in saying that if the House interfered 
to mitigate the sentence of Mr. Hunt, it 
ought likewise to interfere in favour of 
the other prisoners who had been the 
victims of the gaoler’s tyranny, and even 
in favour of the debtors. How he sup- 
posed that the Crown could be called 
upon to remit their imprisonment to the 
latter, he did not understand; but with 
regard to the former, he would show the 
difference between their case and that of 
Mr. Hunt. The judges chose Ilchester 
gaol as the place of his imprisonment ; 
but the other prisoners were in it as be- 
longing to the county. And, why did 
| the judges make such a selection? Be- 
cause the place was considered a model 
of good management, and one of the best . 
regulated prisons in England. They had 
made the choice with these views and 
under these impressions, which they de- 
rived from popular report, and had seen 
confirmed in a publication of the hon. 
member for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), 
who had laudably devoted a great deal of 
attention to the state of prisons. This 
supposed well-regulated prison had turned 
out to be a scene of disorder and mis- 
management: the gaoler, who was pre- 
viously thought humane and merciful, was 
found to be a monster of cruelty. In- 
stead of a medical attendant who was ima- 
gined skilful and attentive, they met with 
a man ignorant, obstinate, and capricious, 
who employed those remedial applications 
that belonged to his art, as the means of 
torture and punishment. The situation 
of the gaol, instead of being dry and sa- 
lubrious, was humid and unhealthy. In 
short, this prison, instead of bearing any 
resemblance to the representations made 
of it, exhibited an absolute contrast there- 
to. Thecourt wasdeceived. The judges 
could not correct their mistake; and 
_ therefore it was incumbent on the House, 
who had made the inquiries which termi- 
nated in this discovery, to address the 
Crown to do an act of bare justice, in 
| remitting a punishment not originally con- 
| templated. The House ought to com- 
| plete its own work: it ought not to have 
| addressed the Crown for a commission, 
| which had gone through the farce of re- 
porting, unless it was prepared to act 
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upon that report. No apprehension need | 
be entertained that the present case would | 
eften occur, or that the interference of | 
the House would encourage many similar 
applications. The hon. under-secretary 
had denied the severity of Mr. Hunt’s 
punishment, and had quoted a letter from 
Ilchester gaol written in the first months 
of his confinement, in which he praised 
the gaoler, and expressed his comfort in 
his new situation. This letter was written 
in July: it was probably a flourish, in- 
tended to show his friends how much he 
despised the efforts of his enemies, and 
with what stoicism he could bear his mis- 
fortunes. But, even though true and 
sincere, what did it prove? Why, that 
from May to July he had not begun to 
suffer what he afterwards endured. He 
(sir J. M.) was not called on to support 
the veracity of Mr. Hunt, and he would 
only beg the right hon. gentleman to be- 
lieve him when he was confirmed by other 
evidence. The court of King’s-bench re- 
fused to receive the affidavit of Bridle, 
when his character came to be known. 
The magistrates, as well as Mr. Hunt, 
had been at first deceived and gulled by 
this man. From the evidence before the 
commissioners, it was clear that Mr. Hunt 
had suffered more than was contemplated 
by the judges. He would warn the House 
against allowing the obnoxious name of 
an individual (and he was sensible how 
obnoxious was the name of Mr. Hunt) 
to be a palliative of any injustice. He 
was sure the House was too just and ge- 
nerous to adopt the maxim, that any 
illegal severity could be practised upon 
any individual because he was odious, 
which they would not countenance to- 
wards another of more estimable qualities. 
The injustice established in one case was 
soon imitated. Tyrants were too quick- 
sighted to begin with the mild, the gentle, 
and the amiable. It was among the ob- 
noxious few that the rights of all were 
first attacked. He, therefore, called upon 
the House, on all these considerations to 
support the motion. 

Mr. Wynn said, that in the case of 
White the House reversed its own deci- 
sion, and therefore the precedent did not 
apply. In the case of the rebel lords, the 
House of Peers, who had tried them, in- 
terfered as a jury to recommend them to 
mercy, and the House of Commons, who 
carried up the impeachment, interfered 
as prosecutors in the same application. 
This, therefore, was not a similar case. 
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It had been said, that the offence of which 
Mr. Hunt had been convicted was not a 
very grave one; but, in his opinion, it 
was an offence bordering, as nearly as 
possible, upon high treason. It had not 
been shown that Mr. Hunt, during his 
confinement, had suffered any hardships 
which were not also shared by the other 
prisoners: in fact, he believed Mr. Hunt 
had less cause of complaint than any other 
person in the gaol. The circumstance 
which Mr. Hunt appeared to consider the 
greatest hardship to which he had been 
subjected was his seclusion from the 
society of a person who did not form part 
of his family. This person was a female 
with whom he was connected. There 
was no reason why Mr. Hunt should, in 
this respect, be allowed greater indulgence 
than the other prisoners. Was he to be 
permitted exclusively to practise immoral 
conduct? If Mr. Hunt had been allowed 
the society of that female, the magistrates 
could not, in common fairness, have re- 
fused to any other prisoner the privilege 
of receiving any prostitute with whom he 
might be acquainted. He concluded by 
reading a passage from one of the numbers 
of Mr. Hunt’s Memoirs, in which that 
individual stated that he had heard sir F. 
Burdett intended to move for the remis- 
sion of the remainder of his sentence, on 
the ground that he had already suffered 
more than the judges intended. This 
last idea Mr. Hunt thought was all a hoax. 
‘Would any man” (said Mr. Hunt), 
“lay his hand on his heart, and say that 
he had suffered more than judge Best and 
two other judges of the King’s-bench had 
intended? Had he suffered more than 
Best intended he should? He believed 
that Best would have had him tortured if 
he could.” 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that having on 
a former occasion fully stated his opinion 
with respect to Mr. Hunt’s sentence and 
treatment whilst in confinement, he would 
not that night have said one word, had 
it not been for the pointed allusion which 
his.hon. and learned friend had made to 
him. His hon. and learned friend had 
referred to him as a kind of witness to 
the good conduct of Bridle. He begged 
the House to understand that at the time 
he (Mr. Buxton) visited the prison, and 
made a favourable report of its ma- 
nagement, none of the evils which had 
since been proved to exist prevailed. He 
would say a few words with respect to 
the question before the House. He dis- 
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missed from his mind all consideration of 
the former conduct of Mr. Hunt; he 
looked upon him only as a man under 
sentence. Both the term and nature 
of his sentence were defined ; and it was 
known that the judges who delivered the 
sentence believed the prison to be whole- 
some and well disciplined. Now, it had 
been proved by the report of the commis- 
sioners, and by the result of the coroner’s 
inquest on a prisoner named Bryant, that 
the gaol was in a damp and unwholesome 
state. If, therefore, Mr. Hunt remained 
in that prison, the whole period which 
the law had awarded for his confinement, 
he would suffer more than the judges 
intended—he would suffer injustice. 

Mr. Estcourt adverted to some arrange- 
ments which had been made in the prison, 
all of which tended to afford additional 
convenience to the prisoners. Mr. Hunt 
had appealed to him, as one of the com- 
missioners, to bear testimony to his con- 
duct, and he must, in justice to that indi- 
vidual, now say that he had seen nothing 
improper in it; but, on the contrary, that 
there was direct evidence of its being per- 
fectly correct. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that never, on any 
occasion, did he feel less strongly the 
necessity of replying; for nothing in the 
shape of argument had been offered in 
opposition to his motion. The vague and 
general declamation in which the right 
hon. secretary had indulged, he could look 
upon only as akind of vapour which not 
unfrequently arose from that side of the 
House. The right hon. secretary had 
not condescended to support his declama- 
tion against the general conduct of Mr. 
Hunt by any proofs. Every person must 
feel how vague and indefinite a charge it 
was to say, that a man had an intention to 
subvert the principles of the constitution. 
Ministers would think every man liable to 
this charge who might attend a public 
meeting to endeavour to obtain redress for 
public grievances. The right hon. secre- 
tary had entirely overlooked all the hard- 
ships which Mr. Hunt had suffered. Ano- 
ther hon. gentleman had said, however, 
that some of those grievances had been 
redressed. But, what inference should be 
drawn from this circumstance? That Mr. 
Hunt ought to remain in prison? No; 


but that he had suffered inconveniences | 


which he ought not to have suffered, du- 
ring a great part cf the term of his con- 
finement, and should therefore receive 
atonement for the injury. If any mea- 
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sures of relief had been adopted with res- 
pect to Mr. Hunt, that was a proof that 
he had formerly been improperly treated. 
If that which was now done was right, 
that which before existed was wrong. He 
was sorry that some observations had been 
made on the subject of the intercourse 
which was said to have been carried on 
between Mr. Hunt and Mrs. Vince. He 
could see no necessity for alluding to that 
lady. When it was considered that two 
convicts employed in the governor's house 
had proved with child, and that the moral: 
magistrates who superintended the gaol, 
were ‘in the habit of putting boys to 
sleep in cells with men who had been 
guilty of unnatural crimes, it did appear 
a little extraordinary, that the purity of 
the gaol could not endure the contamina- 
tion of Mrs. Vince. Mr. Hunt’s private 
affairs were a subject with which he was 
disinclined to interfere. | Misfortunes 
might happen to all men. Mr. Hunt, it 


appeared, had been separated from his . 


wife at an early period of his life; perhaps 
this might be considered a misfortune ; 
and he had lived with Mrs. Vince for 18 
years. He would wish to know, then, 
since Mr. Hunt had not been sent to 
prison to reform his morals, or to be in- 
terdicted from intercourse with any per- 
son, why he should be deprived of the so- 
ciety of that lady? He contended, that 
there was more immorality and scandal in 
unnecessarily dragging the circumstance 
before the public, than in allowing it to 
pass unnoticed. It had been said, that 
the motion before the House interfered 
with the prerogatives of the Crown. No 
man was more desirous of upholding the 
just prerogatives of the Crown than he 
was; he would do nothing tending to 
infringe them, and no such effect would 
result from his motion. But those who 
now opposed his motion on the ground 
that it was inimical to the kingly prero- 
gatives, upon other occasions surmounted 
their scruples on that point. In the case 
of sir M. Lopez, who was convicted of an 
offence deeply affecting the honour and 
dignity of parliament, the House had 
made a representation in the proper 
quarter in favour of that individual, the re- 
sult of which was the remission of the 
half of his sentence. Could it be improper 
for the House to interfere in behalf of Mr. 
Hunt, when it had exerted itself in favour 
of sir M. Lopez, notwithstanding the 
atrocious attack on the purity of election 
made by that unfortunate old gentleman ? 
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He would not detain the House by any 
further observations from coming to a de- 
cision on the question, but would conclude 
with stating, that he remained of opinion, 
that the three grounds upon which he 
rested his motion, had not in the least de- 
gree been shaken. 

The House then divided: Ayes 84. 
Noes 223. Majority against the motion, 
139. 


List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. Macdonald, J. 
Benyon, B. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Bernal, R. Martin, J. 
Birch, Jos. Maule, hon. W. 
Brougham, H. Milbank, M. 
Bright, H. Monck, J. B. 
Bury, visc. Moore, : Peter 
Buxton, T. F. Marjoribanks, 8. 
Calvert, C. Normanby, visct. 
Chaloner, R. Newman, R. W. 


Newport, rt.hon. sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, C. F. 
Power, R. 

Pryse, P. 

Rickford, W. 


Concannon, Lucius 
Crompton, S. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Davies, T. H. 
Denman, T. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Ebrington, viscount 


Ellice, E. Ramsay, sir A. 
Farquharson, A. Ricardo, D. 
Fergusson, sir R. Robarts, A. W. 
Folkestone, visct. Robarts, D. G. 
Farrand, R. Robinson, sir G. 
Grattan, J. Rice, T. S. 
Graham, S. Smith, W. 
Grant, J. P. Sefton, earl of 
Griffith, J. W. Scott, J. 

Guise, sir W. Stanley, lord 
Gurney, R. Stewart, W. 
Grosset, J. R. Stuart, lord J. 
Gaskell, B. Sykes, D. 


Tavistock, marquis of 


Heron, sir R. 
Titchfield, marquis of 


Hobhouse, J. C. 


Hornby, E. Webb, Ed. 
Hume, J. Western, C. C. 
James, W. Whitbread, W. H. 


Whitbread, S.C. 
Wilson, sir R. 


Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 


Lamb, hop. G. Wood, alderman 
Lambton, J. G. Wyvill, M. 
Lennard, W. Williams, sir R. 
Lloyd, sir, E. TELLERS, 
Lushington, Dr. Burdett, sir F. 
Leycester, R. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
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PreTiTions FoR A ReForM or PArR- 
LIAMENT.] Mr. Pelham rose to present 
8 petition from the county of Lincoln, for, 
a reform in the representation. A noble 
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lord had given notice of a motion on that 
subject, who was looked up to from all 
parts of the country as a friend of consti- 
tutional liberty. He would not pledge 
himself to support the noble lord’s motion 
but he thought the subject entitled to 
every degree of attention. 

Sir R. Heron said, that the meeting was 
most numerously and respectably attend- 
ed. The population of Lincolnshire was 
almost exclusively agricultural. Formerly, 
contented with their lot, they were little 
inclined to interfere in political questions, 
but now, seeing around them the most severe 
and menacing distress—finding that the 
legislature was either unable or unwilling 
to look the state of the country manfully 
in the face, and administer those remedies 
by which alone their distresses could be 
mitigated they were convinced, that no 
relief was to be expected but from sub- 
stantial and effective reform. 

Lord Edrington presented a petition 
from Crediton in Devonshire, praying for 
an effectual and complete reform of par- 
liament. It had been unanimously 
agreed to at a numerous meeting of the 
inhabitants regularly convened by the 
portreeve. This was the twelfth petition 
on this subject which he had presented 
from Devon, in the course of the present 
session and among the petitioners were a 
large portion of the most respectable gen- 
try, clergy, and yeomanry, of that county. 
Many more would have petitioned but that 
feelings now existed, very generally, 
throughout the country, which discouraged 
the people fromdoingso. Fromthe manner 
in which their petitions were treated they 
were becoming daily more and more convin- 
ced that it was utterly uselessto petition that 
House. Although he was not surprised 
at this, it was to him matter of the greatest 
regret; and he could not but express his 
hope, that the people of England from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, would 
persevere in public. meetings and in using 
every means which the law allowed them 
for the declaration of their opinions on the 
great and vital question of parliamentary 
reform. He hoped, too, that the conviction 
which was so universally prevalent among 
all ranks of persons out of doors, as to the 
necessity of correcting the present state 
of the representation, would, ere long, be 
enforced even upon the House of Commons 
itself. 

The Marquis of Tavistock presented a 
petition from the county of Bedford, 
“— to at a numerous and respectable 
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public meeting, praying for parliamentary 
reform. He admitted, that it was fruitless 
to petition the House on such a subject ; 
and he knew that the petitioners were well 
convinced of this. ‘They had seen every 
application for a reduction of expenditure 
resisted by the minister, backed by the 
overwhelming majorities of that House. 
They knew well that ministers would meet 
their statement with perfect indifference. 
Still they considered it due to themselves 
and their suffering fellow citizens once 
more to approach that House with their 
complaints. They would probably hear 
from the ministers of the Crown, and par- 
ticularly from a right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Canning), that parliamentary reform was 
a question merely taken up in the emer- 
gency of distress, and that its propriety 
was not felt, by what they considered the 
well-disposed part of the community. If 
by the well-disposed part of the community 
was meant a large proportion of the landed 
interest, borough proprietors, magistrates, 
and clergymen, he was bound in truth and 
candour to admit that they were unfortu- 
nately correct. But if they comprehended 
within their view of the well-disposed part 
of the cemmunity, the great body of the 
Commons of England, the industrious and 
intelligent and moral middle class of society, 
the men who lived not on the taxes, and 
who speculated not on the patronage of 
the ministers ; then he denied the correct- 
ness of the assertion, convinced as he was, 
that there existed, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, in that great body, 
a want of confidence in that House, and a 
firm conviction of the necessity of a par- 
liamentary reform. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


RerorM o¥ PARLIAMENT.] Lord 
Jokn Russell rose and addressed the House 
as follows*: 

Mr. Speaker; I rise for the purpose of 
moving a resolution, ‘* that the present 
state of the representation of the people 
in parliament requires the most serious 
consideration of this House.” Should I 
be so fortunate as to succeed in this mo- 
tion, I shall then move for leave to bring 
in a bill for the more effectual represen- 
tation of the people in parliament. In 
bringing this subject before the notice of 
parliament, I naturally feel considerable 





* From the original edition printed for 
Ridgway. 
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anxiety: not anxiety lest I should fail to 
impress upon the House the importance of 
a question affecting the formation of the 
governing body of this mighty empire—a 
question which, if carried, involves, as 
some think, the ruin, but as others, and, 
according to me, a majority of the people 
believe, the salvation of the country—but 
anxiety and apprehension lest the weak- 
ness of the person, who presumes to bring 
forward the motion, should be thought 
unequal toa discussion of such magnitude. 
It will be an additional weight upon me, 
in urging arguments which I think are in 
their nature irresistible, to consider how 
often those arguments have been enforced 
by men of the highest talents ; men entitled 
to the veneration of the House and of the 
country. 

On the other hand, if I may venture to 
speak of myself, I feel some encourage- 
ment to proceed, in the recollection, that 
I have served an apprenticeship, so to term 


it, in the cause of reform; that I have’ 


thus had occasion to consider the subject 
in its various forms and bearings; and 
that, in bringing forward a part of the 
question of reform more than two years 
ago, although I never for one instant 
allowed it to be imagined, thet the small 
alteration I then proposed contained my 
utmost wishes, I yet professed myself in- 
clined rather to support the reforms of 
others than, to originate any general pro- 
position myself. I therefore claim some 
credit for deliberation when I say, that a 
careful investigation of the subject induces 
me to lay before the House the reasons 
and the principles upon which, in my mind, 
a more extensive reform may be safely 
founded.—I am likewise encouraged by 
the propitious fitness of the present time 
for entertaining such a motion. The 
question has been so often met and turned 
aside by fears of jacobinism in foreign 
nations, or of tumults at home, that I feel 
it 4 great advantage to be able tg say, that 
our present state of external peace and 
internal tranquillity affords opportunity for 
ample and undisturbed discussion. 

There is another circumstance which 
ought to weigh in favour of the motion I 
am about to make; I mean the number 
of petitions for reform of parliament, 
which have been pouring into this House 
since the beginning of the session. This 
fact shows the value which the people at 
large attach to this question, and the 
eagerness with which they look forward 


to its suceess. Petitions have this year 
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been presented to the House from the 
counties of Middlesex, Devon, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Bedford, Cambridge, Surrey, 
and Cornwall, all praying for reform in 
parliament. Inthe county of Hunting- 
don a petition to the same effect has 
been voted. Petitions have also been 
presented in great numbers from separate 
towns for the same object ; and the peti- 
tions, which have been presented for the 
liberation of Mr. Hunt, nearly all contain 
a petition for reform: thus showing, that 
the vast number of persons, who embraced 
opinions in favour of this measure some 
years ago, maintain their wishes un- 
changed, and their judgment unshaken. 

Whilst this anxiety in the country for 
reform in general encourages me in the 
task I have undertaken, I feel it to be a 
circumstance no less propitious, that the 
petitioners do not ask exclusively for any 
one plan of reformation. It may be re- 
membered, that a few years ago all the 
petitions prayed for universal suffrage ; 
but at a meeting, in the present year, of 
the county of Middlesex, a meeting which 
might be supposed to bring together all 
classes of reformers, when a venerable 
advocate of the cause of reform proposed 
a petition for universal suffrage, he could 
find no one to second him. That single 
circumstance shows the disposition of the 
people to ask for reform as a cure for 
abuses existing, and not as a fanciful, un- 
tried measure, of which in their own 
miads they have some vague conception : 
it shows their inclination to accept from 
this House any reasonable system of 
amendment, subject to such an interval of 
deliberation as the importance of the sub- 
ject may appear to demand. 

Under these impressions, I come to 
consider what it is that the petitioners 
ask. Ithink Iam borne out in saying, 
that what they ask is nothing new; no in- 
novation upon the constitution; no change 
in the existing laws; they simply pray, 
that the functions of granting supplies of 
money, of appealing for tke redress of 
grievances, of giving advice to the Crown, 
in short, all the legal functions of a House 
of Commons, should be exercised by the 
true representatives of the people. This 
is the language of the petitions, and it is 
the undoubted language of the constitu- 
tion. The question to be tried, therefore, 
is, not whether in law the House ought to 
be the representatives of the people, but 
whether in truth they now are so. It isa 
simple question of fact, which the House 
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is called upon to decide. Considering, 
therefore, that as to the constitutional 
right of the people to representation no 
doubt or question can exist, I shall not 
consume the time of the House in dis- 
cussing all the wild theories which have 
been framed upon that subject. Among 
others, I shall entirely neglect the theory, 
that the House of Commons ought to re- 
present, not the people aione, but the 
Crown and the House of Lords, as well 
as the people. Surely nothing can be 
more dangerous than the admission of 
such a theory. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to think, that the balance of 
the Constitution, instead of existing in 
King, Lords, and Commons, should be 
found in the House of Commons alone: 
for how, if such a system could be allowed 
to prevail, would the country ever be 
sure that the balance was adjusted? 
How could the people have any security, 
that the Crown and the House of Lords 
had not a majority, and that the true re- 
presentatives of the people were not, by 
comparison, few in the assembly which 
professes to be sent by them alone? 
Where then would be their guarantee, 
that their wishes and their interests might 
not be entirely neglected ‘in a house 
called the House of Commons, instituted 
for the purpose of gathering their wishes, 
and protecting their privileges? Throw- 
ing this theory aside, therefore, I shall 
consider this House as the House of 
Commons only, and its members, not as 
delegates of the various branches of the 
Constitution, but as forming one branch 
only.—In rejecting theories, I shall like- 
wise lay out of consideration all those 
plans which require an entire re-construc- 
tion of the House of Commons: not that 
I do not think such plans extremely 
proper to be discussed, but that I imagine 
the benefits I seek may be obtained by a 
smaller change; and I think every re- 
former must agree with me, that if it 
could be proved we should obtain the ad- 
vantages we desire by a lesser change it 
would be unwise to attempt a greater. 
Throwing aside, then, such theories 
entirely, I come to the question of fact 
which I have suggested to the House; 
and it becomes necessary, in order to 
our right decision, to take into considera- 
tion on the one hand, the state of the 
House, and, on the other, the condition 
of the people. If I can show, that the 
condition of the people has materially 
changed, and that the change in the state 
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of the House has not been agreea-| 
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has occurred of late years in our manu- 


ble to that change in the state of factures. From the year 1785 to 1792, 


the people, but of a very different and 
opposite tendency, I trust it will be 
allowed, that the House and the people 
have no longer that accordance which 
they ought to have, and that some remedy 
is required; but if I farther show, that 
this discrepancy has made itself evident 
by acts which the House has done, and 
which the representatives of the people 
never could have sanctioned; then it 
must be admitted, not only that there are 
abuses to be reformed, but that duty, and 
love of their country command the House 
immediately to begin the work. 

Without entering into detail farther 
than is absolutely necessary, it cannot be 
denied, that the people of England have 
undergone a considerable change during 
the last forty years. The wealth of the 
country during that period has very con- 
siderably increased. The fact, which was 
mentioned early in the session by my hon. 
friend, the member for Winchelsea, that 
our expenditure during the last two years 
of war was 270,000,000/.—while it showed 
the immense expenditure of government, 
showed also the very great wealth and re- 
sources of the people. That wealth and 
those resources, widely diffused, have had 
a tendency to increase the importance of 
the middle classes of society ; classes that 
stand in a peculiarly fortunate situation, 
equally removed from poverty, which is 
too often the parent of crime, and from 
idleness, which is proverbially the mother 
of vice. Free alike from the temptations 
created: by want, and from those sug- 
gested by indolence, they find, in decent 
_ competency and useful occupation, the 

guardians of their morality. Politically 
speaking, they are intimately connected 
with the classes above and below them; 
and are, therefore, not liable to partake 
either of that disregard of the poor, which 
sometimes disgraces the rich, or that hos- 
tility to the rich, which unfortunately is 
apt to find its way among the poor. 
Thus forming themselves the best class 
of the community, and at the same time 
zealous for the welfare of the others, they 
constitute one of the most solid pillars of 
the state; and I know not that I could 
select a better sign of the future pros- 
perity of a country, than the wealth, 
comfort, and intelligence of its middle 
orders. 

. Another cause of the improvement of 
the country is the great increase which 





the average amount of our exports of Bri- 
tish manufactures was about 13,000,000/. 
a year. From 1792 to 1799 it was 
17,000,000/. ; but the exports of the year 
1821, are stated to amount to 40,000,000/. 
When to this is added the still larger con- 
sumption of our manufactures at home, 
and when it is considered, that out of 
these 40,000,000/. our export of cotton 
goods amounted to 23,000,000/., our 
woollens and linens to 7,000,000/., it must 
be inferred, that a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of the country subsist 
by those manufactures. I will not now 
dwell upon this new phenomenon in the 
state of the country, but for the present 
confine myself to a statement of the 
fact. 

With this immense increase in manu- 
factures and commerce, the dissemination 
of instruction, and the improvement in 
knowledge, have advanced even in more 
than equal proportion. Indeed, this is a 
circumstance which must strike the most 
careless observer, from the vast increase 
of books, and the very high prices which 
are paid for the exercise of literary 
talents. From the immense distribution 
of works of every description throughout 
the country, one would infer, that, as the 
opportunities of information are thus in- 
creased, the education of the lower classes 
must be enlarged in the same proportion. 
Being curious to gain some information 
on this subject, I some time ago applied 
to an eminent bookseller’s house in the 
city, from which I learned a number of 
interesting facts. I will state to the 
House one, which will of itself be suffi- 
cient to prove the astonishing extent to 
which books are circulated throughout 
the country. From the firm to which I 
applied, I learned, that their own sale 
amounted to five millions of volumes in 
the year; that they employed sixty clerks, 
paid a sum of 5,500/. in advertisements, 
and gave constant employment to not 
fewer than 250 printers and bookbinders. 
Another great source of information to 
the country is the increase of circulating 
libraries. In the year 1770, there were 
only four circulating libraries in the 
metropolis; there are at present one 
hundred, and about nine hundred more 
scattered throughout the country. Be- 
sides these, there are from 1,500 to 2,000 
book-clubs, distributing throughout the 
kingdom large masses of information on 
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history, voyages, and every species of 
science by which the sum of human 
knowledge can be increased, or the human 
mind improved. Here I may also remark 
on the increase of periodical works. Of 
these there are two (the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly Reviews), many articles in 
which are written with an ability equal to 
some of the best original writings of 
former times, and having a greater circu- 
lation than all the periodical works of 
thirty years ago put together. Besides 
these there are five periodical works of 
science only, all in great demand. And 
here, to show that the demand for such 
works is not confined to the vicinity of 
the universities alone, I will mention, that 
a friend of mine, travelling through Inver- 
ness, was enabled to procure, at a small 
shop, @ journal of science and a number 
of the Encyclopedia, but afterwards, when 
in passsing through Oxford he applied for 
the same books, he was told that they 
were not to be had unless previously 
ordered. 

While so many and such fruitful sources 
of information are thus opened to the 
higher orders, the means of improving 
the minds of the poorer class have ad- 
vanced at a pace not less rapid or less 
steady. First came the establishment 
about twenty-five years ago of the Lan- 
casterian schools, which have distributed 
so widely the blessings of early instruc- 
tion; and after these followed the no less 
beneficial system of national schools, 
which afford to the poor of every class 
education suitable to their state and con- 
dition in life. In addition to those means 
of improvement, another has been opened, 
not less advantageous to the poor—I 
allude to the great facilities which at pre- 
sent exist, of getting the most valuable 
works at a rate so very cheap as to bring 
them within the compass of all. Some 
time ago an establishment was commenced 
by a number of individuals, with a capi- 
tal of not less than 1,000,000/., for the 
purpose of printing standard works at a 
cheap rate. By that establishment the 
history of Hume, the works of Buffon, 
the Encyclopedia, and other valuable 
productions, were sold in small numbers 
at sixpence each, and by this means 
sources of the highest and most useful in- 
struction were placed within the poor- 
man’s reach. I regret much to add, that 
this valuable establishment was very much 
checked in its operation, by the effect of 
one of those acts for the suppression of 
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knowledge which were passed in the year 
1819. -I regret this the more, as one of 
the rules of that establishment has been, 
not to allow the venders of their works to 
sell any book on the political controversies 
of the day. 

In noticing the means which have cori- 
tributed so much to the mental improve- 
ment of the great body of the people, I 
ought not to omit noticing the very good 
effects which have resulted from the exer- 
tions of the Bible Society, the Religious 
Tract Society, the Society for the dissemi- 
nation of Christian Knowledge, and other 
valuable associations of similar character. 
Since the commencement of the Bible 
Society, it has applied the immense sum of 
900,000/. to the laudable purpose of 
disseminating the knowledge of the scrip- 
tures. From the Religious Tract Society 
not fewer than five millions of tracts are 
distributed annually, and the Society for 
Christian Knowledge distributes one mil- 
lion. These facts will show the rapid 
strides which have been made by the 
oe in the improvement of general 

nowledge. 

I will now come to the state of politi- 
cal knowledge in the country. This has 
been greatly augmented by the extra- 
ordinary increase in the circulation of 
newspapers. Some time ago I moved 
for a return of the number and circulation 
of the several newspapers printed in Lon- 
don and in the country. That return 
has not been made in the manner in 
which I had intended; but from the 
account I was enabled to procure, it 
appears, that there were not less than 
23,600,000 newspapers sold in the coun- 
try in the last year. Of these the daily 
London papers sold above 11,000,000, 
the country papers above 7,000,000, and 
the weekly papers above 2,000,000. 
From another source I have Been enabled 
to procure more particular information as 
to the increase in the number of papers 
within the last thirty or forty years, the 
substance of which I will read to the 
House. 

In the year 1782. In the year 1790. 
In England. .50.¢... 60 
In Scotland. . 

In Ireland... 
London daily . 
Twice a week . 
Weekly .... 
British Islands 


In the year 1821, 
1 


79 284 
making in the whole the increase in the 
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number since 1790, from 146 to 284, 
which is very nearly double in the space 
of thirty years. 

Having made these statements, from 
which the House will judge of the vast 
increase of the wealth and importance of 
the country, and of the rapid strides it 
has made in moral and political knowledge, 
I will now come to the other part of the 
inquiry; namely, whether the state of 
parliament is also changed, so as to repre- 
sent this increased importance of the 
middling, the manufacturing, and the 
commercial classes. In proposing this 
inquiry, I will state broadly, that not only 
is the House bound to consider whether 
parliament represents this increased im- 
portance, but also whether the govern- 
ment generally keeps up with the increase 
in strength and knowledge of the people ; 
for I will assert, that no government can 
be stable, which does not keep pace with 
the increasing improvement of the people 
over: whom it presides; and that any 
government, which fails to make such 
advances, must soon come to final ruin. 
I take these to be positions so trite, and 
even so self-evident, that I should not 
have thought it worth while to recal them 
to the attention of the House, had not 
another and a very different theory 
recently found its way within their walls. 
I allude to what has fallen from the most 
liberal member of his majesty’s cabinet, 
one who I believe really takes an interest 
in the progress of liberty. That right 
honourable member has urged the in- 
creased information of the people as a 
defence of the existence of certain offices, 
which could be defended on no other 
ground. Now to assert, that in propor- 
tion as the people asked for more economy 
there should be more waste—in proportion 
as they became more honest there should 
be more corruption—in proportion as 
they became more enlightened they should 
have a government less able to bear inves- 
tigation, are propositions so monstrous 
and absurd, as must in their very nature 
tend to the destruction of any government 
they are meant to support. And yet 
such is in fact the meaning of the defence 
which has been set-up in this House, that 
an useless office should be continued 
because the intélligence of the people 
had increased. If such propositions are 
followed up, they will have the certain 
effect of rendering the government odious 
in the eyes of the people—of making 
them doubt the value of a monarchy, 
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and even indifferent to the destruction 
of our constitutional form altogether. 

But to come to the question—the pre- 
sent state of the parliament of the country, 
and the relation it bears to the improved 
condition of the people. In looking at 
this part of the question I was struck 
with the remark made by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, who, in referring to the defects 
of the representation, says, that yet there 
was hardly a free agent in the country 
who had not a vote for a member of 
parliament in some place or another. 
Now, it is not to be supposed, that that 
able commentator on our laws would have 
gravely made a statement which was at 
variance with the fact, and, therefore, his 
assertion must have had some foundation 
at the time at which he wrote: but let 
the present state of the representation be 
compared with the statement, and what a 
difference will be seen? We have now 
not only one free agent, but there are in 


the country at least one million of free- 


agents—men perfectly free and inde- 
pendent, who have no vote for a member 
of parliament, though anxious to acquire 
the right, and in every way qualified to 
exercise the functions of electors. Ona 
former occasion, when this subject was 
before the House, it was stated, and not 
denied, that a majority of the members 
of this House are returned by a body of 
electors not fully 8,000 in number—a 
fact utterly at variance with the increase 
which has taken place in the numbers, 
the wealth, knowledge, and consequent 
importance of the peopie of the country. 
But if we look a little farther, and goa 
little more into detail on the subject, we 
shall find, that while the people go on 
rapidly improving, the basis of this House 
is gradually becoming more narrow; and 
instead of embracing the whole of the 
community as the source of their repre- 
sentative character, is dwindling into a 
sort’ of self-elected corporation, depend- 
ing on @ very small portion of that com- 
munity. In making this remark, I do 
not mean to say it is applicable generally 
to the members of this House, but it is 
applicable to a majority, able to influ- 
ence the decision of every vote of the 
whole. 

First, with respect to the county mem- 
bers. I have already observed, that a 
great increase has taken place in the 
middling orders—in the commercial and 
manufacturing classes; but there is no 
commensurate increase in the number of 
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county members. Out of 513 members 
(for England), there are only 92 who 
represent counties; and, even with res- 
spect to that number, the full and free 
expression of the opinions of those who 
have a right to vote is impeded by a 
variety of circumstances. Among these 
I will notice the enormousexpenses attend- 
ant upon contested elections for counties. 
I will instance the county of Devon, 
where some-freeholders have to come 
forty miles at each side of Exeter to give 
their votes. The consequence of this 
is, that, as few fortunes can bear the 
immense charges of a warmly-contested 
struggle, there is usually a compromise, 
and one member is returned by each 
party, though the numbers of one party 
may be five or six to one compared with 
the other. Another circumstance, injuri- 
ous to the state of the representation, is 
caused by the great number of landed 
proprietors, whom Mr. Pitt so improvi- 
dently raised to the dignity of the peer- 
‘age. The result was, that those of the 
landed gentry who remained in the repre- 
sentation. of the Commons did not form 
a body sufficiently strong in name and 
property to resist the votes of those who 
were swayed by private interests. For 
my own part, I am of opinion, that if 
‘only the great landed proprictors were 
members cf this House, even if they held 


‘their situation as such for life, they would, 
‘provided their proceedings were con- 
‘stantly exposed to the criticism of public 


opinion, be found a more valuable safe- 


‘guard for the liberties of the people than 
‘the House as it is at present constituted. 


I will even venture to assert, that if the 
House of Commons were abolished alto- 
gether, and the public business transacted 
by the House of Lords, it would soon be- 
come-more popular, and obtain more of 
the reverence of the people, than ever 


will be given to the House of Commons 
‘in its present state. My opinions on this 


subject are founded on the principle, 
that those who hold a great stake of pro- 
perty in the country will never consent to 


-any measure of importance against the 


declared sense of the public, or which can 


‘irritate the people to resistance. I am 


convinced of the truth of this remark, 
when I recollect what occurred in the 
case of the Queen, when the Lords showed 
a deference to the well known feelings of 
the people more evident than any in- 
stance I can recollect in the House of 
Commons. 
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I next would call the attention of the 
House to the representation of the large 
towns. In some of these there is a full 
and free exercise of the opinions of the 
electors; and in those instances they 
return men of independence to parlia- 
ment: but in very many others the elec- 
tions are so managed, and the rights of 
the voters so abridged, either by votes of 
this House, or by usurpation of small 
corporate juntas, that by degrees the 
number of voters is diminished, while the 
influence of many of those who remain is 
absorbed by. the intrigue of corporate 
bodies. I will mention as an instance 
Plymouth, which in the reign of Charles 
2nd, had 7,000 inhabitants, of whom 300 
had votes for its members. The popu- 
lation has since increased to 60,000, while 
the number of electors is reduced to 200. 
I might instance other places, such as 
Bath and Cambridge, where the elections 
are managed by a small number of persons, 
sometimes not even resident in the towns, 
but who still contrive to direct the elec- 
tions as they please. 

I now come to notice the small towns 
or boroughs which return members to 
parliament. Of these there are 140, 
containing less than 5000 inhabitants each. 

In all my calculations I only include 

ngland.) By these 140 boroughs, 280 
members are returned to parliament, 
making a clear majority of the House in 
the sense to which I have just alluded. 
Of those small towns there are 40 which 
contain from 3 to 5000 inhabitants, and 
100 less than 3000 each. I believe that 
the system which prevails in most of 
these places, and particularly in the 
Cornish boroughs, is pretty notorious. I 
could, if I did not fear to fatigue the 
attention of the House, and if the thing 
were not so well known, read a number of 
letters clearly gh many instances in 
which the return of members to this 
House, was procured by money only; by 
bribery the most direct: but the thing is 
so commonly acknowledged, so universally 
allowed. to be the case, that it would be 
taking up the time of the House unneces- 
sarily. In the last year it was admitted, 
that out of 44 members returned for the 
several boroughs of Cornwall, there were 
only five who were natives of that county. 
In another place it was urged by a minister 
of the Crown as an argument against 
granting the forfeited franchise of Gram- 
pound to Cornwall, that the boroughs of 
that county represented the commercial 
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interests; and it has even been quoted as 
a proof of the elasticity of the constitu- 
tion, that it can thus take in and represent 
the new interests and the new property of 
the country. Good God! and is this the 
way in which the representation of the 
new interests, and the new property of 
the country, is to commence? I beg the 
attention of the House to this practice, to 
its origin, and to some of its conse- 
quences: and then I will ask any man, 
who respects the Constitution, to say, 
whether the new interests, the increased 
wealth and importance of the country, 
ought to be so represented? This new 
representation is commenced by an open 
violation of one of the most sacred laws of 
parliament. To this is added wilful and 
corrupt perjury; and in the train of these 
there follow drunkeriness and almost every 
species of immorality. But with all these 
disadvantages, with this contempt of law, 
this gross immorality, does the system 
produce any thing like representation? 
It does no such thing. There is no com- 
munity of interests between the elector 
and the elected: the elector is utterly in- 
different to the character, conduct, or 
sentiments of the man for whom he votes; 
and when once the price of that vote is 
paid, it is to him a matter of no earthly 
conseyuence, whether his purchaser is a 
Tory or a Whig, whether he has sworn 
allegiance to the House of Stuart or the 
House of Brunswick, or even the Nabob 
of Arcot—whether he is a supporter of 
despotism or a friend to liberty. 

One of the worst consequences of this 
system is the possession of power without 
responsibility. In fact, the individual 
thus buying himself in, represents only 
the commercial House to which he be- 
longs. I remember on one occasion, a 
member who had got into the House by 
dint of money, and who was afraid lest I 
should criticise the means by which he 
had obtained his seat, came to me, and 
assured me, that he had no wish what- 
ever to enter parliament, but that he did 
so to oblige his partners in trade. Now, 
that is exactly the kind of representative 
which I do not wish to see in this House. 
Ido not wish to see men returned here 
for commercial houses, representing only 
their partners, and naturally anxious to 
oblige government and support its mea- 
sures, in order to procure patronage and 
favour for their establishments, I do 


not mean to say, that this was the case 
with the gentleman to whose case I have 
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alluded ; but I know that there are mem« 
bers who procure seats in this House for 
no other ry me but that of assisting the 


commercial houses with which they are 
connected. It is well known that in the 
war there were many good things to be 
given away, which it was of course a 
great object with commercial men to pro- 
cure. There wasa license for trade to 
the West Indies given to one house, which 
I am informed was worth at least 15,000/. 
Is it not natural to suppose, that such a 
grant must give no small bias in favour of 
government to the political sentiments of 
the parties ? 

Another circumstance arising out of 
the representation of the small boroughs 
is, that it is generally procured by the 
supporters of government. There are 
few- who would wish to expend such a 
large sum of money as will buy a seat in 
parliament, for the pleasure of constantly 
voting in minorities. Many of those who 
are returned for these places may have a 
conscientious disposition to support the 
measures of government, and therefore 
come into parliament, in order, by such 
support, to forward the interests of their 


country. Others come in with the view 


that, by assisting the minister, they may 
obtain a share of his patronage. But 
whatever may be the views of those who 
procure a seat in this House, in order to 
support the government, whether consci- 
entious or corrupt, it is interest, and in- 
terest alone which induces the greater num- 
ber of the immediate patrons of these bo- 
roughs, to apply to ministers for a candi- 
date. The attorney who has obtained an 
influence in a corrupt borough—the mid- 
dle man—who performs the disgraceful 
office of handing over the bribe—keeping 
half as a fee for himneel6—from the elected 
to the elector, has no better way of pre- 
serving his hold on the borough, than by 
obtaining the disposal of government pa~ 
tronage in the place and its neighbour- 
hood. He goes to the minister to offer 
the seat: the minister recommends his 
friend—his friend, sometimes assisted by 
the minister, pays his money for the seat. 
Thus a permanent connection is estab- 
lished between the minister and the bo- 
rough patron; the one secures a member 
to support him in parliament, the other 
confirms his own possession in the lucra- 
tive property which produces members of 
parliament. 

Besides this general connection, it is 
notorious, that some of the small boroughs 
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are so overrun with ministerial patronage, 
as to be completely in the hands of go- 
vernment. ‘That for which the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer sits, is of 
this description. So many situations in 
the post-office, the packet-office, and 
other public departments, are held by 
persons connected with it, that govern- 
ment may be said to have the entire 
command of the seat; and it is impossi- 
ble that any independent inhabitant can 
ever hope to possess the smallest influ- 
ence there. 

But allowing the existence of the 
abuses I have exposed, there arises an- 
other question, whether these abuses have 
made themselves practically felt in the 
government of the country. In refer- 
ence to this question, and in answer to an 
exposition of abuses somewhat similar to 
that I have just made, when the subject 
was brought forward, on a former occa- 
sion, Mr. Windham, who was opposed to 
all reform, observed, that no practical 
evil resulted from the system of represen- 
tation, and, with his usual liveliness of 
expression, likened the petitioners for re- 
form to the man mentioned in the “ Spec- 
tator,” who had every symptom of the 
gout except the pain. This, however 
amusing, is a very unphilosophical view 
of the question, and is directly in the teeth 
of the remark of Bacon, who says, with 
equal truth and sagacity, “this is true, 
that the wisdom of all these latter times 
in princes’ affairs is rather fine deliveries 
and shiftings of dangers when they are 
near, than solid and grounded courses to 
keep them aloof. But this is but to try 
masteries with fortune: and let men be- 
ware how they neglect and suffer matter 
of trouble to be prepared ; for no man can 
forbid the spark, or tell whence it may 
come.” Notwithstanding the evident 
existence of these abuses, however, I 
should be hopeless of carrying conviction 
to the minds of the House, if many of 
those abuses had not become visible in 
their effects. We have now the pain, 
along with other symptoms, and are suf- 
fering severely from the inadequacy of 
this House to represent the people. By 
these sufferings it is, that the minds of 
men are thoroughly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of reform; and though the opi- 
nion of most is, that it could not imme- 
diately remedy many of the. disorders 
which its delay has produced, yet it 
would at least have this effect, of affording 
a security for good government in future. 

VOL. VII. 
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In looking at the evils arising from an 
inadequate system of representation, it 
must strike every one, that a parliament 
might go on for along time without re- 
presenting the people, and yet without 
appearing to have very distinct interests. 
The consequence would be, that the evil 
would not be so immediately felt. For 
instance, the people might be eager for a 
war, and it might be the interest of a cor- 
rupt parliament to encourage them to 
carry their wish into execution. The 
country might be governed by a good 
and enlightened minister, and it might be 
the interest of a corrupt as well as of an 
honest parliament to support that minis- 
ter. The people might wish for a reforma- 
tion in the laws, and there might be no- 
thing in the interests of the most corrupt 
House of Commons that should induce 
them to oppose that reformation. There 
might thus be some cases in which no in- 
jury would result to the public from such 
a system asI have described; but there 
are other cases, which cannot fail to con- 
vince even the most incredulous on the 
subject, that what they have long been 
accustomed to consider a complete sys- 
tem of representation, is really incomplete 
and imperfect. 

To exemplify what I have just said, I 
will take the liberty of reviewing, as 
shortly as I can, what has occurred since 
the motion for reform, which Mr. Pitt 
made in the year 1785. For some time 
after Mr. Pitt became minister, he es- 
caped all odium, as well by the merit of 
his own measures, as by the unpopularity 
of the coalition. Indeed, I consider the 
measures of Mr. Pitt, after his first ac- 
cession to office, to have been eminently 
wise, economical, and just. They were 
followed by great popularity, which 
enabled him to conduct the affairs of go- 
vernment, for some years, without the 
people feeling any necessity of a change 
being made in the system of representa~ 
tion. Mr. Pitt gave currency to the idea, 
that the evils of a defective representa- 
tion might not be felt upon all occasions, 
when, upon Mr. Flood’s motion for reform 
in 1790, he said, that he was as firm and 
zealous a friend of the question as he had 
ever been, that he should be réady to 
propose his motion for it again, whenever 
a proper opportunity should arise--that 
it was true, that, for some time, the ineon- 
veniences of a want of reform might not 
be felt ; but they would be felt in certain 
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Passing over some years of peace, Mr. 
Pitt entered upon the war in 1793, hav- 
ing on his side, as he believed, the 
greater part of the property of the coun- 
try. Iam ready to admit, that the mo- 
nied men of the country, alarmed by the 
terrors of Jacobinism—whether justly or 
no I will not now stop to determine—did 
enter willingly at first into the war. At 
a later period, however, it appeered from 
general testimony that the disposition of 
the country tended towards peace. Their 
disposition was gratified two or three 
years afterwards, by the peace of Amiens. 
That peace, as all of us know, was only 
of short duration. We entered upon a 
fresh war, and continued it for a few 

ears, without any discrepancy appearing 
betwenn the conduct of the parliament 
and the wishes of the people, or at least 
without the people’s expressing any ear- 
nest desire for a reform in their represen- 
tation. Yet let it not be supposed, be- 
cause the people did not cry out for re- 
form, it follows, that the government was 
conducted in exact accordance to their 
sober and just opinions. For it is of the na- 
ture of the people to push obedience almost 
to afault. Nothing can be more false than 
the opinions of those, who maintain that 
agitators can easily, and without cause, ex- 
cite the people to tumultuous and seditious 
practices. So far is this from being the 
case, that the disposition of every people 
is naturally hostile to agitators; indeed, it 
is so strongly in favour of government, 
that the general mass of a country never can 
be induced to see abuse until it becomes 
intolerable, or be persuaded to take mea- 
sures of precaution against a contingent 
loss of property and liberty: nay, more, 
they will frequently even submit to the 
greatest evils of misgovernment, before 
they venture to utter one word in their 
own behaif. 

In the course of the war, however, 
some instances occurred, which could not 
fail to excite in the minds of a sensible 
nation, a lively attention to the acts of its 
representatives. The strongest instance 
that I now recollect is, the resolution of 
this House, on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, in 1809. That expedition was an 
instance of as singular misconduct and in- 
capacity‘on the part of the government, 
as was ever displayed in any expedition 
sent out from this country. There was 
nothing alleged in this House, either in 
support of the original plan, er of the 
mode of its execution. No untoward ac- 
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cident had happened to prevent its suc- 
cess; the enemy scarcely offered any re- 
sistance ; every thing went on as well as 
the planner of the expedition could wish ; 
and yet the result of it has been nothing 
but disgrace and calamity to the country. 
It was so fatal as to realize the cries of 
the children of Israel to Moses in the wil- 
derness—‘ Because there were no graves 
in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness?” And yet, upon that 
expedition, failing as it did in all its ob- 
jects, attended as it was by the utmost 
disgrace and calamity, the House of Com- 
mons of that day was not contented with 
conferring a vote of silent approbation, 
but absolutely resolved upon a formal 
eulogium, and entered that eulogium 
upon its Journals, in order to prevent the 
removal of the ministers who had devised 
and supported so absurd a project! This 
fact was so strong and s0 striking, that it 
convinced many who had before held dif- 
ferent opinions, and made them feel that 
there was no community of interest be- 
tween the parliament that could sanction 
such an expedition, and a people which 
were execrating the planners of it, and 
calling for their condign punishment as an 
atonement to the thousands of their coun- 
trymen who had been unnecessarily and 
wantonly sacrificed. The result of that 
resolution of the House of Commons is, 
that the projector of that most calamitous 
expedition is now the leader of this 
House, and the general who conducted 
its execution is in possession of one of the 
most splendid rewards that it is in the 
power of the Crown to bestow. 

The general popularity, however, of 
the Spanish war—a war in which I con- 
fess that I took a very strong interest — 
and the hopes which the people had of 
overcoming that sovereign who appeared 
to aspire to the domination of the whole 
earth, enabled ministers to cast a veil 
over the errors they had committed, 
and to conceal the faults of which 
they had been found guilty. The 
people again bestowed their confidence 
on the House of Commons, and certainly 
that confidence was taken advantage of in 
the fullest manner. Every abuse was 


promoted, every job was advanced, every 
opportunity was seized to turn the fa- 
cility of the people to their own disad- 
vantage, and to increase the heavy bur- 
thens under which they were labouring. : 
It was when the war was brought to an 
end that the question of parliamentary re- 
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form again attracted the attention and 
excited the feelings of the country. It 
then became a question between the two 
parties in this House, whether we should 
have a large, expensive military govern- 
ment, or a cheap, economical, civil go- 
vernment. It was evident on which side 
the interest of the people was on such a 
question: it was also evident, that if the 
House of Commons fairly represented the 
people, it would speak in unison with the 
wishes of the people: but it was likewise 
manifest, that if it did not fairly represent 
the people, it would provide for the pri- 
vate interests of its members, which, on 
that occasion were directly opposed to 
the interest of the community. Here, 
then, we should have the House and the 
people at issue. The question was one 
from which the constitution of the House 
of Commons could be fairly ascertained : 
it was an experiment on the subject which 
might very fairly be called experimentum 
crucis: it was then to be decided what 
were the nature of its claims to public re- 
gard and to public confidence. That 
question was decided, and was decided 
against the reputation of this House; for 
it voted a standing army of 99,000 men, 
and other establishments of corresponding 
magnitude. 

On a former occasion I have shown, 
that those establishments, though they 
were sanctioned by a majority of the votes 
of this House, were not sanctioned by the 
majority of the members for counties, 
And here I may be permitted to observe, 
that the members for counties may be 
fairly considered as the real representa- 
tives of the people, though from the ex- 
pense incident to county elections, they 
are not now so completely popular as they 
would become were that expense to be 
diminished. Now it ought never to be 
forgotten, that. the county members had 
opposed this immense military establish- 
ment by a majority of 3 to 2, whilst the 


House of Commons had sanctioned it by 


a majority in the very same proportion, 
and had imposed on the community those 
heavy burthens to which a.great part of 
their present sufferings might be fairly 
attributed. 

In looking in a general view at the votes 
which have been given within the last 
four or five years, relative to questions of 
economy and retrenchment, a noble friend 
of mine, the member for Yorkshire, whom 
{ do not. now see in the House, has made 
a calculation of the manner in which votes 
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have been given for ministers or against 
them by the representatives of the larger 
and the smaller towns, I have myself 
made a similar calculation from data, 
which I found in a pamphlet called the 
Elector’s Remembrancer, stating the dis- 
tinct votes of each particular member. 
My noble friend has formed his-calculation 
chiefly from memory. I have taken my 
calculations from the book I have 
mentioned, without at all inquiring 
whether the parties were deemed mi- 
nisterial or not. 1 have considered all 
those as ministerial voters who have never 
voted at all in favour of reduction, and 
have put down those as opposition mem- 
bers who have voted three times in favour 
of popular measures, even though they 
voted in general in behalf of ministers. I 
think that such a calculation is a fair test 
of virtual representation, and a fair test, 
also, of the value of an opinion which has 
been sometimes advanced in this House, 
that the members returned by the small 
towns are as much the representatives of 
the feelings of the people as those re- 
turned by the large towns. 

In speaking of popular questions, I 
chiefly allude to those which refer either 
to the Queen or to retrenchment. These 
two subjects have certainly interested the 
country more than any others which have 
come before parliament. I will now 
mention what were the results of the 
different calculations made by myself and 
my noble friend. I will give my noble 
friend’s calculation, first, premising, at the 
same time, that my noble friend considered 
as neutral those members who cannot 
fairly be said to support or oppose minis- 
ters constantly. In my calculation I have 
left out entirely those who appear never 
to have voted. 

According to my noble friend, there 
are 33 boroughs, in each of whicl? there 
are less than 1,000 inhabitants ; out of the 
members for those boroughs 12 have voted 
against ministers, 44 for them, and 10 
neutral, There are 35 boroughs, con- 
taining less than 2,000 inhabitants each ; 
of their members, 15 vote against 
ministers, 45 for them, and 8 neutral. 
There were 76 boroughs, containing less 
than 5,000 inhabitants; out of the mem- 
bers for them, 48 vote against ministers, 
93 for them, and 10 neutral. There were 
25 boroughs, containing from 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants each ; out of the mem- 
bers for them, 22 vote against ministers, 
27 for them, and | neutral. And in 31 
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boroughs, containing 10,000 inhabitants 
each and upwards, there were 38 members 
against ministers, only 21 for them, and 
5 neutral. 

Now, my own statement is not very 
different from that which I have just read 
to the House; and as the House has 
heard the one with patience, I will trespass 
on its attention with the other. From 
the members of the boroughs under 500 
inhabitants, there was one member in 
favour of reduction, and 19 against it. 
From the members of the boroughs con- 
taining from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, 
there were 12 for, and 33 against reduc- 
tion. From the members of the boroughs 
containing more than 1,000 and less than 
2,000 inhabitants, 17 were for, and 44 
against reduction. From the members 
of the boroughs containing more than 
2,000, and less than $3,000 inhabitants, 19 
were for, and 46 against reduction. From 
the members for the boroughs containing 
5,000 inhabitants, there were 25 for, and 
44 against reduction; and from those 
from the boroughs containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants, there were 66 for, and 
only 47 against reduction. 

Now, the general result of this calcula- 
tion goes to show, that the proportion in 
favour of ministers diminishes as the size 
of the places increases; for, combining 
the two calculations I have just read to 
the House, the proportion is in the first 
instance as 19 to 1 in their favour; in the 
second, as 3 to 1; in the third, as 2 to 1; 
in the fourth, as 4 to 3; in the fifth as 
3 to 5; so that in the last case it is 5 to3 
against administration, and for retrench- 
ment. 

Now these are facts which ought to 
convince the most incredulous, that 
the small towns do not represent the in- 
terests of the people as well as the large 
towns. They speak for themselves, and 
need no further illustration from me. But 
besides these facts, others have occurred 
during this session of parliament, which 
afford results equally striking. I shall 
take two questions which have been dis- 
cussed in it, and which undoubtedly are 
of great public interest and importance: 
the one relates to the salt-tax, the other 
to the office of post-master-general. Upon 
the salt-tax the numbers were 169 in 
favour of its continuance, and 165 in sup- 
port of its abolition. Out of these 165 
members, there were 42 for English and 
Welsh counties, and 55 for the large 
towns; of which towns there arealtogether 
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not more than 56; so that in this small 
number of 165, less than a third of the 
English members, we have nearly a ma- 
jority of the whole number of English 
members for counties and large towns. 
Now out of the 169 members, who formed 
the majority on that occasion, I cannot 
make out more than 14 county members, 
though I can make out 61 placemen, of 
whom only 10 can be in any respect con-~ 
sidered as nominees of counties or of large 
towns. I trust, that after such a state- 
ment I shall not hear it averred again, 
that, while the ministerial side of the 
House contains the representatives of 
large and populous towns, the Opposition 
benches are filled with nothing but 
nominees sitting for rotten boroughs. 

he division on the office of postmaster- 
general was still more decisively in favour 
of the proposition which I wish to 
establish. There were 159 members for 
the abolition, and 184 for the continuance 
of that useless office; so that there was 
a majority of 25 in favour of the office and 
of ministers. Of the 159, 29 were the re- 
presentatives of English and Welsh coun- 
ties, and 40 the representatives of large 
towns, making together a total of 69. On 
the other side, I cannot make out more 
than 11 county members, and 23 members 
for large towns, making a total of 34: 
that is to say, that out of those members 
who were really elected by the people, 
there were 69 for oe and. only 34 
for continuing the office. If there be any 
fact that can make an impression upon the 
House, it is that which I have just men- 
tioned. Upon that question we have an 
illustration of the admirable theory I 
before alluded to, and of which we have 
lately heard so much—I mean the theory 
that the House represents not only the 
people, but also the Crown and the House 
of Lords. Upon that question we had an 
instance of the representatives of the 
Crown and of the House of Lords over- 
balancing the representatives of the 
people, until they were completely merged 
in a minority ; and be it observed, that the 
question upon which the representatives 
of the Crown and of the House of Lords 
so overbalanced the representatives of the 
people, was a question whether we should 
maintain an office that was in the 
patronage of the Crown, and had been 
conferred upon a member of the House 
of Lords. Let it be also recollected, that 


upon that memorable night the doctrine 
was first advanced, that useless offices 
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ought to be maintained as a counterpoise 
to the increasing intelligence of the 

eople—a doctrine which wh hon, and 
earned friend the member for Knares- 
borough (sir J. Mackintosh), with his 
knowledge of Constitutional history, has 
declared to be altogether new; and at 
which even the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle (Mr. Bankes) has expressed him- 
self to be alarmed; and let it also not be 
forgotten, that that doctrine, new and 
alarming as it was, has been sanction- 
ed by those who were not the re- 
presentatives of the people, but who 
personated, on this occasion, the House of 
Commons, and declared and avowed this 
theory as their principle of action.—I will 
ask any man who looked at this question 
—who saw the confusion of different 
branches of the constitution which was 
thus created—who beheld the public 
money unsparingly granted by those who 
were afterwards to reap benefit from the 
disposal of it—who perceived control 
assumed over the public expenditure for 
the purpose of more effectually sanction- 
ing abuse, screening delinquency, and 
opposing the wishes and petitions of the 
people for reduction—I will ask any man, 
who took all the points to which I have 
just referred into consideration, whether 
it is any exaggeration to say, that every 
lover of liberty ought to feel alarmeéd at 
the danger to which the British constitu- 
tion now stands exposed ? 

Having stated thus much of the prac- 
tical evils resulting from the present sys- 
tem of representation, I must be permit- 
ted to observe, that there are other evils 
to which it has given rise, much more 
grievous to a friend of freedom than any 
which I have yet mentioned. The natu- 
ral balance of the constitution is this— 
that the Crown should appoint its minis- 
ters, that those ministers should have the 
confidence of the. House of Commons, 
and that the House of Commons should 
represent the sense and wishes of the 
people. Such was the machinery of our 
government ; and if any wheel of it went 
wrong, it deranged the whole system. 
Thus, when the Stuarts were on the 
throne, and their ministers did not enjoy 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
the consequence was tumult, insurrection, 
and civil war throughout the country. At 
the present period, the ministers of the 
Crown possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons, but the House of 
Commons does not possess the esteem 
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and reverence of the people. The con- 
sequences to the country are equally fatal. 
We have seen discontent breaking into 
outrage in various quarters—we have seen 
every excess of popular frenzy committed 
and defended—we have seen alarm univer- 
sally prevailing among the upper classes, 
and disaffection among the lower—we have 
seen the ministers of the Crown seek a 
remedy for these evils in a system of se- 
vere coercion—in restrictive laws—~in 
large standing armies—in enormous bar- 
racks, and in every other resource that 
belongs to a government which is not 
founded on the hearts of its subjects. I 
may be told, that in the divisions which 
took place on the enacting of those res- 
trictive laws, the names of many friends 
of freedom are to be found. If I am 
obliged to admit this, and even that there 
are some personal friends of my own, for 
whom I bear the greatest respect as sin- 
cere partisans of liberty, who, neverthe- 
less, have assisted in imposing those res- 
trictions upon the people, which sweep 
away many of the provisions of Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights, and mate- 
rially diminish the ancient privileges of 
Englishmen, I shall at the same time say, 
that I observe the occurrence with regret, 
and deplore the more the fatal mistake 
which -has been committed. It is my 
persuasion, that the liberties of English- 
men, being founded upon the general con 
sent of all, must remain upon that basis, 
or must altogether cease to have any ex- 
istence. We cannot confine liberty in 
this country to one class of men: we 
cannot erect here a senate of Venice, by 
which a small part of the community is 
enabled to lord it over the majority ; we 
cannot in this land, and at this time make 
liberty the inheritance of a caste. It is 
the nature of _— liberty, that her 
nightingale notes should never be heard 
from within the bars and gratings of a 
cage ; to preserve any thing of the gracé 
and the sweethess, they must have sorme+ 
thing of the wildness of freedom. I speak 
according to the spirit of our constitution 
when I say, that the liberty of England 
abhors the unnatural protection of a 
standing army; she abjures the counte- 
nance of fortresses and barracks; nor can 
those institutions ever be maintained by 
force and tertor that were founded upon 
mildness and affection. 

If we ask the causes, why a system of 
government, so contraty to the spirit of 


our laws, s0 obnoxious to the feelings of 
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our people, so ominous to the future pros- 
pects of the country, has been adopted, 
we shall find the root of the evil to lie in 
the defective state of our representation. 


The votes of the House of Commons no. 


longer imply the general assent of the 
realm; they no longer carry with them 
the sympathies and understandings of the 
nation. The ministers of the (Crown, 
after. obtaining triumphant majorities in 
this House,.are obliged to have recourse 
to other means than those of persuasion, 
reverence for authority, and voluntary 
respect, to procure the adherence of the 
country. They are obliged to enforce, 
by arms, obedience to acts of this 
House—which, according to every just 
theory, are supposed to emanate from the 
people themselves. 

Nor is it one of the least evils of this 
system, that the ministers themselves are 
often compelled to retract their measures 
and alter their policy. If the House of 
Commons represented the people, the 
ministers would have no other difficulty 
than that of making their measures pala- 
table to that assembly. Once sanctioned 
there, they would naturally obtain the 
cordial. and affectionate concurrence of 
the country. But, in the present state 
of things, ministers are obliged to follow 
a winding and uncertain course ; they are 
to be seen supplicating in one quarter, 
bribing in another, menacing in a third; 
they employ the whole session in courting 
the approbation of the great proprietors 
of the boroughs, and then, after the pro- 
rogation of parliament, they frequently 
find their whole web of policy undone by 
the sense of the country: and why? Be- 
cause, in spite of the approbation of the 
House of Commons, a free press and a 
public opinion dare to condemn their 
conduct, and have power enough to pre- 
vent their measures being carried into ef- 
fect.—Thus, to quote one instance among 
a thousand, after the House of Commons 
of 1816 gave their sanction to a standing 
army of 99,000 men, the remonstrances 
of the people have compelled the govern- 
ment, by repeated clamours to reduce it 
to 68,000, only two-thirds of the original 
establishment. 

. Now, in proposing reform, I propose a 
measure which must be for the advantage 
of a wise and good administration ; nay, 
it ought to be wished for even by the pre- 
sent ministers. For my own part, I will 
confess that I have never seen in them 
any dark or dangerous designs of destroy- 
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ing the liberty of their country : all that 
I have been able to observe in them is 
little inclination to do any thing, either 
good or evil, so long as they were per- 
mitted to retain unmolested the advan- 
tages they derive from power, place, and 
profit. I believe, that in most cases it 
is perfectly indifferent to them whether 
the measures they carry are those which 
they themselves originally proposed or those 
which have been altered, framed, and dic- 
tated by the indignant sense of the country. 
I wish them, therefore, to find at once 
in- parliament an echo of the public 
voice; to have it in their power to avoid 
the odium and disgrace of carrying in 
this.assembly measures which they after- 
wards abandon; to be able, without the 
delusive support of a. majority not ac- 
knowledged by the country, to feel at 
once in this House the pulse of the peo- 
ple of England. Such a reform, I am 
convinced, would be at once an advan- 
tage to the Crown, a blessing to the peo- - 
ple, and the safety of the balance of the 
constitution. 

In these conclusions I am happy to 
think that 1 am supported by great weight 
of authority. Lord Clarendon, it is well 
known, speaking of Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment, in which the number of members 
for counties was greatly increased, and 
the smaller boroughs totally omitted, says, 
it was generally thought “a warrantable 
alteration, and fit to be made in better 
times.” Mr. Locke complains of the re- 
presentation of decayed boroughs, and 
particularly of Old Sarum. Without en- 
tering more into detail, I may say, that 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, lord Chatham, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, all concur in 
recommending a temperate and rational 
reform. 

Thus you have the sanction of lord 
Clarendon, the most venerable of Tory 
statesmen ; of. Locke, the most liberal of 
Whig philosophers ;. of Blackstone, the 
most cautious of constitutional writers ; 
of Chatham, the boldest of practical mi- 
nisters ; of Mr. Pitt, the theme of eulogy 
to one great party in this country; of Mr. 
Fox, the object of affectionate admiration 
to another. Such an union of the great 
authorities of men, however different in 
temper, however opposed in politics, of 
men forming their judgment upon the 
most different grounds, living in different 
times, and agreeing in their conclusions 
upon hardly any other topic, strikes .me 


as presenting a moral combination in fa- 
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vour of my proposition, that is in itself 
almost irresistible. The opinions of the 
men whom I[ have named are blended 
in our minds with all that is venerable 
in our constitution and our laws; their 
united suffrage in favour of any new mea- 
sure gives to the mind much of that confi- 
dence, which in general is only obtained 
by following the lessons of experience ; it 
takes away from reform all the rugged- 
ness of innovation, and constitutes, as it 
were, a species of precedent’ in favour of 
the course which I am urging you to pur- 
sue.—Against these authorities I. know 
of no equal names which can. be ad- 
duced on the other side. There are, it is 
true, Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, but 
they were both, perhaps, men who dis- 
played more fancy than deep reflection in 
the view which they took of this ques- 
tion, and who have certainly left on record 
no confutation of the powerful arguments 
of the great statesmen, who thought dif- 
ferently from them on the subject. 
Having now had the honour of stating 
to the House the unprecedented advance 
of the country of late times in wealth 
and knowledge; having stated the great 
increase of corruption which has crept 
into the elections, and how much confined 
the popular force has become in influ- 
encing the various modes by which mem- 
bers obtain seats in this House; having 
also stated the practical injury which has 
ensued in the wide distinctions prevailing 
on some great public questions, between 
the opinions of the people of England 
and of the members of this House, I now 
come to the consideration of a plan which 
I think calculated to remedy a great part 
of the existing evil. In considering what 
that plan should be, I have naturally di- 
rected my attention to the remedial mea- 
sures which have been heretofore sug- 
gested by persons of weight and autho- 
rity on this subject. The proposition of 
Jord Chatham was toadd 100 to the num- 
ber of knights of the shire sitting in this 
House. Mr. Pitt, likewise following the 
footsteps of his father, at first proposed 
an addition of 100 to the number of county 
members. Mr..Flood, in the year 1790, 
proposed the same numerical accession of 
strength to the representation, to be elect- 
ed by householders throughout the coun- 
try ; and Mr.. Fox at the time remarked, 
that the plan of Mr. Flood was the best he 
hhad ever seen submitted to the considera- 
tion of parliament. Feeling, therefore, the 
weight and influence of such great autho- 
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rities, I shall adopt their number. in my 
present proposition. 

My plan will then be, that a hundred 
new members shall be admitted into this 
House; and, as far as I have formed any 
settled opinion about the distribution of 
that number, the leaning of my mind is, 
that 60 members should be added for the 
counties, and the remaining 40 of the 
100 should be for the great towns and 
commercial interests of the country. 
However, as to the manner of distribu- 
tion and the mode of election, that is a 
branch of the subject which ought to be 
reserved for the gravest and most delibe- 
rate consideration, after the present mo- 
tion shall have been carried. 

It may, however, be said, that since 
the time when Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and 
Flood called for an addition to the number 
of members in this House, their proposed 
number of 100-has, in point of fact, been 
added by the Irish Union, which it is 
known has given that numerical addition 
to our body. Nor is there any reform 
more’ generally unpalatable than that 
which proposes to add to the numbers of 
this House, already rather too large than 
otherwise. In order to get out of this 
difficulty, 1 should say, that a number to 
the same amount as that given for the re- 
presentation of Ireland might be struck 
out of the present list, with great benefit 
to the country; for instance, let the 
hundred be taken away from the hundred 
smallest boroughs, which return each two 
members to sit in parliament. Let these 
boroughs return but one member each, 
and then the present number of the 
House will be retained. 

In proposing this plan, I cannot but 
recal to the recoilection of the House, 
that it was not long ago since I hoped, 
that much of the real advantages of reform 
might have been obtained by the detec- 
tion of prevailing corruption at~ the 
borough elections, and the filling up of 
vacancies so detected by a more popular 
form. By these means it was possible 
that a great popular representation might 
have been introduced, to the exclusion of 
a wide spreading corruption. In the hope 
of accomplishing such a change, I moved 
for a committee last year, to consider of 
the means of legally convicting boroughs 
of notorious corruption; and 1 am not 
sure that, if the matter had been then 
taken up in a spirit of sincerity, it would 
not have effected, in a silent and gradual 
manner, an adequate reform in parliament. 
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But to be efficacious, it requires the whole 
co-operation of this House, and such an 
aid, I am sorry to declare, I have not 
been so fortunate as to obtain. I am 
sorry that the House did not, on the oc- 
casion to which I allude, evince the 
sincere wish I had hoped for, to put 
down corruption. They agreed, it is true, 
to punish any specific act of corruption, 
whenever the particular case was brought 
under the consideration of parliament ; 
but they would not agree to enact the 
only measures which were calculated 
practically to put down the evil they pro- 
fessed so anxious a desire to correct. In 
that respect their conduct resembled that 
of a police magistrate, who should declare 
his readiness to convict any notorious thief 
who might be brought before him, but 
who at the same time should proclaim, 
that though he knew there were bands of 
thieves nightly prowling through the 
streets, he would not send out a single 
officer of police to apprehend and detect 
them. 

The indifference of the House to the 
measures I then proposed hes compelled 
me to look for others more calculated to 
insure the co-operation of the country at 
large, and to obtain from the House, in 
the gross, that reform which they were 
unwilling to effect by gradual and un- 
pretending means. I therefore press for 
your consideration the plan which I have 
now opened ; I think it the best and safest 
proposition which can be suggested for 
= remedy of a notorious and growing 
evil. 

There are, obviously, many minor 
details, into which it is unnecessary for 
me now to enter, and which can sole be 
conveniently considered in.a future stage 
of this proceeding: such, for instance, is 
the discussion whether copyholders ought 
to be permitted to vote in the counties; 
but these matters, I repeat, had better 
remain over until after the introduction 
of a bill, defining the outline of my plan. 
The first step must be to ascertain. whether 
the House will consider at all the question 
of parliamentary reform. If they once 
admit the necessity of the principle for 
which I contend, then I have no doubt 
they may hereafter, with little difficulty, 
become reconciled to the measures for its 
practical application. I think, under such 
circumstances, the modification of details 
might easily be accomplished. Leaving, 
therefore, all these details for future con- 
sideration, I will shortly state the answers 
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that strike me as applicable to some of 
the objections, which I have heard from 
time to time made te the expediency, if 
not to the principle, of parliamentary 
reform. 

The first and most plausible objection 
against any alteration in the present con- 
stitution of the small boroughs is, that 
they constantly furnish the means of 
bringing into parliament men of great 
talents. This is an advantage which I am 
not in any way disposed to undervalue ; 
but it is one which I submit would remain 
after my plan is adopted. I have no ob- 
jection that a number of these boroughs 
should remain as they now stand; but 
what I object to respecting them is, that 
the small boroughs are so numerous, ac- 
cording to the present system, as not 
only to have their proper weight in the 
scale of the representation, but to have, 
in addition, the means of commanding 
a preponderating majority in parliament. 
They thus give the sanction of a general 
parliamentary assent to measures, which 
have in the main received only the con- 
currence of a number of individual 
borough-proprietors. We are thus, for 
the sake of obtaining a few men of talents, 
sacrificing the great end of parliamentary 
representation, the expression of the 
feelings and interests of the people. In 
order to preserve the show, we are giving 
up the substance of a legitimate House of 
Commons : 

“ Thus, if you dine with my lord May’r. 

Roast beef and venison are your fare ; 

But tulip leaves and lemon peel , 

Serve only to adorn the meal ; 

And he would be an idle dreamer, 

Who left the pie and gnaw’d the streamer.” 


The next.objection to which I shall ad- 
vert, is founded on that inveterate ad- 
herence to ancient forms, however un- 
suitable, to old practices, however abusive, 
which influences so greatly the decisions 
of the English parliament. As this ob- 
jection has its strength more in the feelings 
and affections, than in any logical argu- 
ment upon which it is grounded; as it 
rests on superstition rather than on reason, 
I know not how to meet.it better than by 
referring to an example in ancient story. 
The instance I allude to occurs in the his- 
tory of Rome; and here I must entreat 
the attention of the hon. member for 
Corfe-castle, who may be styled the tory 
commentator, as Machiavel may be styled 
the whig. commentator, on Roman history, 
About 370 years after the foundation of 
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Rome, there arose a contest, not very 
unlike the question we are now debating, 
whether the two consuls should continue 
to be chosen from the patricians, or whe- 
ther one should be chosen invariably from 
the plebeians. Appius Claudius, who 
was the prime advocate of aristocracy 
and existing institutions in that day, ar- 
gued, that the greatest evils would follow 
if any change was made in the ancient 
forms. He contended, particularly, that 
none but a patrician could take the 
auguries—that if any alteration were made 
the chickens would not eat—that in vain 
they would be required to leave their 
coops. The language given to him by 
Livy is, ‘“ Quid enim est, si pulli non 
pascentur? Si ex caved tardius exierint ? 
Si occinuerit avis? Parva sunt hec: sed 
parva ista non contemnendo majores nostri 
maximam hanc rem fecerunt.” Such was 
the reasoning of the Roman senator: 
reasoning, be it observed, not very dif- 
ferent from that which is used to show, 
that our whole constitution will be sub- 
verted if any invasion is made upon the 
privileges of Old Sarum. But what was 
the result? After a successful war against 
a foreign enemy, Camillus, the dictator, 
had to encounter the most dangerous se- 
ditions at Rome, raised on this subject 
of the consulship. What did he and the 
senate do? It will be imagined that they 
passed restrictive laws; that they pro- 
hibited public meetings of more than fifty 
persons in the open air; that they pun- 
ished the seditious orators, and restrained 
the libagty of speech for the future. No 
such thing. They assented to the peti- 
tions of the people. ‘ Vix dum per- 
functum eum bello atrocior domi seditio 
excepit: et per ingentia certamina dic- 
tator senatusque victus, ut rogationes 
tribuniciz acciperentur; et comitia con- 
sulum advers4 nobilitate habita quibus 
L. Sextius de plebe primus consul factus.” 
And what was the consequence? Discord 
and calamity? Quite the reverse. After 
some further contest, the whole dispute 
terminated in favour of the people; and 
the senate, to celebrate the return of 
concord between the two orders, com- 
manded that the great games, the /udi 
maximi, should: be solemnized, and that 
an additional holiday should be observed. 
Rome increased in power and glory ; she 
defeated the Samnites; she resisted 
Pyrrhus; she conquered Carthage; nor 
in the whole of her famous history is 
any complaint to be found on record, 
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that the chickens declined to eat, or that 
they refused to leave their coops on ac- 
count of the plebeian consul. The hon. 
member for Corfe-castle, in relating this 
circumstance, attributes the concession 
of Camillus to two reasons: first, that he 
thought it prudent to grant what could 
not long be refused; and secondly, that 
he was weary of bearing popular odium. 
Now, I beseech the hon. member to 
follow the example of Camillus: Jet him 
grant what we cannot much longer refuse, 
without danger to ourselves and ruin to 
our country. Let him rest satisfied with 
the odium we have already acquired, and 
consent to change a course which has 
made us so obnoxious to the people of 
England. 

Another objection, which I have heard 
made to reform is, that the people, if 
not numerically, are at least virtually re- 
presented ; and as the clearest proof of 
their agreement in the judgment of par- 
liament, it is stated, that when that judg- 
ment is once pronounced, they acquiesce 
in it without resistance, and the agitations 
upon that subject immediately cease 
throughout the country. This is to my 
mind any thing but a test of popular con- 
fidence in the wisdom of parliament. The 
acquiescence, thus spoken of, is what in 
fact has constantly appeared in the con- 
duct of the people under every govern- 
ment throughout the world. For it is one 
thing for the people to complain, pending 
the agitation of any question, and another 
and very different matter to incur the risk 
of criminality, by declaring any violent 
dissent from the final adjudication of the 
constitutional authorities under which 
they live. The practice of the people is, 
to express their opinions while a great 
question is undecided ; but when the de- 
cision of the supreme magistrate once 


|} takes place, they have only to choose 


between bowing to his authority, or acting 
in rebellion to his power. The people of 
England, who are distinguished above all 
other nations for their respect to law, 
whose characteristic is a submission to 
what has been adjudged to be legal, know 
very well that a decision of the king and 
his ministers may be altered, but that, 
once confirmed by parliament, the act is 
complete and final: therefore, while a 
measure is ministerial, they complain ; 
when it becomes parliamentary, they are 
silent. But nothing is more irrational 
than under such circumstances to infer 
. approbation of the people from that 
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silence. When the parliament decided 
upon the propriety of omitting her late 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy, did the 
people, because they then petitioned no 
more, acquiesce in the justice of that de- 
cision? Were they, when they abstained 
from remonstrating against the continu- 
ance of two post-masters-general, to be 
supposed as adopting the decision of this 
House, that two were necessary. All 
that ought to be inferred from the people's 
silence, when so situated, is, that a suffi- 
cient case for actual resistance had not 
yet occurred, and that it was useless for 
them to protest against the decision of 
parliament. I think the people judge 
wisely, because, in the times in which 
we live, the abuses they endure, though 
flagrant, do not amount to a justifiable 
ground for actual resistance. But let not 
any thing be inferred from their obedience, 
even if pushed still farther. The people, 
under the very worst species of tyranny, 
are often found sullen and silent victims. 
Does the House not know the perfect 
obedience which was paid to the acts of 
James 2nd? Was that tyrant not sur- 
rounded in his worst hour of misgovern- 
ment by adulatory lawyers, by subservient 
addressers, by servile surrenderers of cor- 
porate rights—in short, by every being 
who was ready to prostrate the liberties 
of his country? Did not James enjoy 
the full measure of this sort of obedience 
until the evils of his misrule at length 
compelled him to abandon his throne? 
Was not the Russian Emperor Paul, no- 
toriously tyrannical as he was, obeyed 
by the vast population of his empire 
during years of oppression, and up to 
the moment when the bowstring put an 
end to his despotic career? Was not 


. Ferdinand of Spain obeyed when he 


signed with his own hand the death-war- 
rants of his best subjects, until at last 
the flame of popular discontent, which 
remained so long smothered, burst forth 
in the blaze of rebellion, and consumed 
all the bulwarks of his arbitrary rule? 
No doubt that, in the day of these 
tyrannic acts, the inflictors of them 
thought, as some men are disposed to 
think here, that:the people were in willing 
and satisfied obedience because they ab-~ 
stained from open resistance; and there 
were bad advisers to press for the con- 
tinuance of fatal and desperate measures, 
until at length they became intolerable, 
and recoiled upon the heads of the 
abettors of them with ruin and destruction, 
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The same fate will befal England, if si- 
milar measures are pursued to a desperate 
extremity. Suppose a war arose, not of 
the people’s own seeking, though the mi- 
nister were to secure for it the approba- 
tion of parliament — suppose it led to 
bankruptcy and general confusion, in that 
melancholy hour, what answer would the 
uniform opposers of reform have for those 
whose advice, if timely attended to, would 
have saved the institutions of their 
country? What security would you have 
then, that the reform which has not been 
made from within, may not come with a 
vengeance from without ? 

And now, lastly, 1 come to an objec- 
tion, which, in the failure of all other ar- 
gument, after the defeat of every specific 
and tangible objection, is always brought 
forward as a complete bar to every pro- 
position of reform. This consideration, 
which addresses itself rather to the nerves 
than to the understanding of those on 
whom it’is meant to operate, is the ex- 
ample of the civil wars of England and 
the French Revolution. I likewise be- 
seech your attention to the civil wars of 
England and the French Revolution ; but 
I beg of you that it may be a sober at- 
tention, worthy of men and of English- 
men. And first let me ask, will any man 
say, that it would have been right to per- 
mit Charles 1st to abolish parliamentary 
government, to levy money by his own 
authority, and superszde the ancient li- 
berties of England by the doctrine of di- 
vine right?—that it was not lawful and 
praiseworthy to resist a system of despo- 
tism, not intended, not projected, but ac- 
tually established'in England in the early 
years of that reign? Or will any man 
say, that the mean debauchery of Louis 
15th was a fit employment for the re- 
sources of a great nation like the French? 
That the abuses of the French government 
did not require reform? If there be any 
man who‘will say this, let him enjoy his 
opinion if he will, but let him not presume 
to think himself worthy to enjoy the be- 
nefits of the British constitution ; and, 
above all, let him not venture to think his 
counsels can be listened to in a British 
parliament. 

I assume, then, and let us now confine 
our attention to one of the two countries 
—I assume, that lord Clarendon, and 
lord Strafford, and lord Falkland were 
right in their early opposition to the mis- 
government of Charles Ist. But why not 
stop, it will be said, like lord Clarendon 
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and lord Falkland? Alas! Sir, who shall 
say that the policy of lord Clarendon and 
lord Falkland would have procured for us 
a system of liberty? Who will venture 
to lay his finger upon that point in the 
history of Charles 1st, when it would have 
been possible to save the monarchy with- 
out losing the constitution? Who shall 
presume himself to possess more learning 
than Selden, more sagacity than Pym, 
more patriotism than Hampden ? A 

The question, in fact, was involved in 
inextricable difficulty. From all I have 
read, and all I have thought upon this 
subject, I take the cause of that difficulty 
to be this: The aristocracy were divided; 
they were divided between a larger party, 
who were satisfied to bear arbitrary power 
for the sake of property and tranquillity ; 
and a smaller party, who were ready to 
sacrifice property and even life for the 
sake of destroying arbitrary power. But 
this last party, being the minority, were 
obliged to call to their aid the assistance 
of the people. Now the history of the 
world shows, that to accomplish great 
changes in government by the active 
agency of the people, is a task of great 
hazard and uncertainty. The people, in 
a state of agitation, are, in times tike 
those I speak of, naturally suspicious ; 
they awake from a dream of confidence, 
and find that their facility has been abused 
by those rulers in whom they had impli- 
citly trusted. In this wreck of all their 
established reliances, in this anxious de- 
sire for the benefits of freedom, in this 
tremorqus apprehension of falling back 
into slavery, what wonder is it that their 
fears should be continually roused, that 
they should listen to accusations even 
against their best friends, and that, with 
a mixture of zeal and timidity, they 
should destroy the beautiful temple at 
the same time that they tear down the 
foul idol that it contains? What matter 
of surprise is it, that, unable to know ex- 
actly the truth, they should rase the very 
foundations of a society under which they 
have greatly suffered ? 

But how are these evils to be avoided ? 
How are these natural and usual cala- 
mities, attendant.on popular revolutions, 
to be averted? By a united aristocracy. 
History here, too, tells us, that if great 
changes accomplished by the people are 
dangerous, although sometimes salutary, 
great changes accomplished by an aristo- 
cracy, at the desire of the people, are at 
once. salutary and safe. When such re- 
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volutions are made, the people are always 
ready to leave in the hands of the aristo- 
cracy that guidance which tends to pre- 
serve the balance of the government and 
the tranquillity of the state. Such a 
change was the expulsion of the Tarquins 
from Rome; of Jamés 2nd from England, 
These were revolutions accomplished 
without bloodshed and confusion, by the 
influence of an united aristocracy. I call 
upon the aristocracy of England, there- 
fore, now to unite to make that change 
safe, which, if they do not unite, may be 
dangerous, but which will not be the less 
inevitable. I call upon the Tories to stay 
the progress of abuses, which must end in 
the convulsion of the state. I appeal still 
more confidently to the Whigs to unite 
for a similar object. If I know any thing 
of Whiggism, the spirit of Whiggism is, 
to require for the people as much liberty 
as their hands can safely grasp at the time 
when it is required: and I am so far from 
agreeing to the flimsy accusations some- 
times made against the Whigs, that I 
think, looking at their conduct from the 
beginning, their chief fault has been a 
fault of policy, in asking for more free- 
dom and more securities for freedom than 
the people wished or could retain. The 
exclusion bill and the whole life of Mr. 
Fox are instances of this observation. 
When at the revolution, however, the 
government of this country was settled, 
the Whigs retained in their own hands 
the boroughs which they were able to in- 
fluence. I really believe that to this 
measure the settlement of the house of 
Hanover is mainly owing. During the 
reigns of the two first kings of the house 
of Brunswick, the county members con- 
sisted almost entirely of the most deter- 
mined Tories; and had they prevailed, 
we should probably have seen upon the 
throne the descendants of James 2nd, 
granting, perhaps, more securities for our 
religion, but not more guarantees for our 
liberty than James himself. I think, 
therefore, the Whigs were fully justified 
in retaining a certain quantity of borough 
influence, which they could not otherwise 
have justly held. But now, when the 
people are enlightened, and fully capable 
of understanding their own interests, the 
Whigs will act wisely if they yield to the 
increased intelligence of the country a 
due share in the return of their represen- 
tatives. As they formerly retained the 
boroughs to secure liberty, let them now 
for the same noble object consent to part 
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with them. Let them show to the country, 
that if. reform is impeded, the Whig aris- 
tocracy stands free from the charge of 
hindering its progress from any personal 
and selfish interest of their own. In so 
doing, they will give energy and effect to 
their opposition in parliament; for I do 
not wish to conceal it, the possession of 
these boroughs has lessened the energy 
of their efforts in support of the liberties 
of the country. They have been able to 
state, with Jess firmness and frankness 
than they might otherwise have done, 
the causes of the misgovernment of the 
country; and the people, on the other 
hand, seem to feel that the Whig aristo- 
cracy retain something which properly 
belongs to themselves. Hence the union 
between the party of the people within and 
without the walls of parliament has been 
less cordial than it would be if the Whigs 
were content to yield something to the 
popular desire for reform: I beseech 
them to do so; but not them only; all 
the aristocracy of the land. Sir William 
Temple, a wise and amiable man, but 
whom no one will accuse of being too 
great an enthusiast for liberty, has said, 
that this great nation never can be ruined 
but by itself; and that, even in the 
greatest changes, if the weight and num- 
ber rolled one way, yet England would 
be safe. I beseech you that the weight 
and number may roll one way; I beseech 
the possessors of great property to con- 
sider how nearly it concerns them to re- 
tain the affections of the great mass of 
the people. I beseech you, that, throw- 
ing aside all feminine fears, all pedantic 
prejudices, and all private advantages, 
you will consider only your duty as men, 
the wants of the age in which we live, 
and that permanent and pervading interest 
which we all have in the maintenance of 
the English constitution. May you re- 
member, that the liberty which was ac- 
quired for you by your ancestors will be 
required of you by your descendants: 
then will you agree to a temperate and 
timely reform, reconcile the different 
classes of society, and prevent a convul- 
sion which may involve all in one common 
ruin. Then may that proud constitution, 
which has new subsisted in maturity little 
more than one hundred years, continue 
to maintain the spirit of its freedom, and 
extend tlie sphere of its salutary influence, 
until its existence vies with that of the 
most durable institutions that were ever 
reared for the happiness of mankind in 
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any age or in any country.—I now move, 
‘‘ That the present state of the represen- 
tation of the People in Parliament requires 
the most serious consideration of this 
House.” 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, the House 
would not expect him to go through a 
tithe of the various matter adverted to, 
and the enormous theories by which it had 
been attempted to support this question. 
As to the objections urged by the noble 
lord against the influence of the Crown in 
that House, it appeared to him, that such 
influence could only be objectionable 
when the functions of government were 
completely exercised out of doors; but 
when the whole executive was, as it were, 
carried on in that House, the objection he 
thought did not stand upon such good 
ground. ‘The same might be said of the 
interference of the Lords in that House. 
But, in advocating innovations upon the 
existing system of things, the advocates 
were not entitled to any benefit from the - 
antiquity of any practice. They who op- 
posed them had a right to follow such a 
course of argument; but surely not they 
who urged as the foundation of their ar- 
gument the modern changes of time. 
But upon those silent changes he was will- 
ing to rest the issue of the question be- 
tween them. And in reply to the aug- 
mentation of power in the House of Peers, 
he would urge the popular party, which 
in the lapse of time had insensibly grown 
up in that House, unknown to our ances- 
tors. If bribery and corruption were 
found to exist in some of the details, it 
was not fair to charge the system with it. 
If the outrages of the Westminster mob 
had been attended with loss of life in the 
case of sir M. Maxwell, or if the attempt 
at drowning a candidate on alate occasion 
at Chester had succeeded, it would have 
been deemed murder by the law; but would 
it have been fair. to charge these as evils 
upon the popular system? The noble 
lord, in his inducements for reform in- 
cluded the expense of boroughs. But, 
allowing the expense of a borough elec- 
tion to amount to 4,000/., he asked if for 
treble that sum any one would guarantee 
the cost of a contested election for Man- 
chester or Leeds? The expense then 
being equal, or greater in the popular 
mode, he asked any one who had witness- 
ed the scene of a contested election, the 
state of the public-houses, and the state 
of the electors, stimulated to outrage and 
disorder by cvery idle watch-word, which 
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was the preferable system? The expres- 
sion of public opinion was much about 
the same in both cases. There was one 
very difficult point of difference between 
the noble mover, and himself as to the 
meaning of the word “ representative.” 
He (Mr. T.) understood by it a guardian 
of the interests of the people in parlia- 
ment, to the best of his abilities. Let the 
noble lord look at the operation of public 
opinion in bringing about the abolition of 
the slave trade, the emancipation of re- 
ligious sects, and the mitigation of punish- 
ment, before he declared that the people 
were not ably and amply represented in 
parliament. But, although it ought duly 
to represent public opinion, that House 
ought to oppose a steady, constitutional 
barrier, against the overrunning stream of 
popular innovation. ‘The innovation con- 
tended for by the noble lord, was by some 
unaccountable means, styled moderate re- 
form. This moderate reform was, to dis- 
franchise a hundred boroughs at once. 
This was the amputation of an entire 
limb [Hear!]. It would be well for the 
House, in disposing of this question, to 
consider what would come next, if they 
satisfied the cravings of the reformers in 
this respect. They would next be told 
they had not gone far enough; and they 
would be driven oh, from one point to 
another, until they atrived at complete 
radical reform. These attempts of the 
radicals had been, by some of their own 
number, compared to the operation of 
wedges! But, unhappily, those wedges 
would be found each succeeding one of 
larger dimensions than the last, and form- 
ed so as to fit the enlarged gap, till the 
solid fabric of the constitution was rent 
asunder, and riven to the very heart. 
Those who formerly only claimed to be 
governed equitably, now demanded to 
direct the government themselves. The 
House would consider how far, if they as- 
sented to the first of a series of premedi- 
tated changes in the constitution, they 
might not be instrumental in a total sub- 
version of the monarchy. If a second 
time the monarchy was to fall before the 
democracy, the House of Commons, he 
trusted, would not a second time assist in 
achieving the downfall. 

Lord Folkestone said, that as this was 
the first time upon which he had risen to 
deliver his opinions in that House upon 
the great question which was involved in 
the motion of the noble lord, he claimed 
the indulgence of the House while he 
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stated to them the grounds of the vote 
which he should give. He had, after 
much doubt and hesitation on this mo- 
mentous subject, at length made up his 
mind to vote for a reform in parliament, 
and to support a measure calculated 
properly to produce that end. Still, 
however, entertaining great deference 
for the opinions of very many honour- 
able persons which he knew differed 
on this point from his own opinions, he 
must declare that every feeling of his 
heart was engaged in the cause; and that 
the result of his inquiries and delibera- 
tions only tended to convince him, that it 
had now become absolutely necessary, for 
the salvation of the country, that a reform 
—and a very decided one—should be 
adopted. The reform he should advocate 
was not framed so as to establish a demo- 
cracy—it was not meant to destroy the 
throne, but to support it. It was witha 
view rather of ‘rescuing the throne from 
the dangerous situation in which the pre- 
sent system, as he conceived, was calcu- 
lated to place it—it was in the hope of 
more firmly establishing it, that he meant 
to support the present motion. To him 
it did appear, that it must be almost im- 
possible for any hon. member, whatever 
his sentiments on political questions might 
be, to take upon himself to assert, that the 
representation of the people in that 
House was in such a state, at present, as 
he would declare that he thought fit and 
proper. To prove the necessity of some 
reform, cases were by no means wanting ; 
for they were to be found in many of the 
votes of the House. But, of all the vari- 
ous votes to which it had of late years 
come, none in his judgment was more ap- 
posite by way of example, than one which 
had been agreed to in an ren of the 
present session. It did strike him as that 
particular vote which of all others, in his 
parliamentary experience, was most likely 
to reflect discredit and disrepute upon 
parliament. A few weeks ago that House 
had manifested its willingness to vote the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in 
Ireland, without any ground whatever 
being laid for such a suspension, except- 
ing what was furnished by the speech of 
the minister, and the mere representation 
of the noble lord who was at the head of 
the government of Ireland, to that effect. 
Yeta measure of thismomentousnaturehad 
been voted, and passed in onenight. Now, it 
had turned out, that so slight was the ne- 
cessity for such an act, that since this 
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hasty vote, it had not been in one single 
instance brought into operation ; nor had 
there been one single person arrested 
under it. After this, would any person 
feeling a real regard, a genuine love for 
his country and the constitution—would 
any one be found to say, that House was 
constituted as a British House of Com- 
mons ought to be? For his own part, he 
really and truly believed, that there was 
no gentleman on the other side even, who 
would get up and say that, either in prin- 
ciple, or theory, or fact, the House at 
present was so constituted. He did not 
believe that any of those hon. gentlemen 
really wished to retain the present consti- 
tution of parliament, except from a fear 
of ulterior consequences—from an appre- 
hension of future convulsions and revolu- 
tions. And, with respect to convulsions, 
he would beg leave to ask the House, 
looking at the state of affairs which at that 
moment actually existed in the country, 
whether, if the House continued to be 
constituted as it now was, and went on 
pursuing the same measures which it had 
Jong been pursuing, they could suppose 
that such convulsions could be averted ? 
On referring to the various arguments 
which had been at different times adduced 
against parliamentary reform, he found 
some that were singularly contradictory 
and inconsistent with each other. In 
some cases the argument had been drawn 
from the paucity of petitions presented 
for reform, in others, from the multipli- 
city of such petitions: in others, again, 
the objection or argument was founded 
on the supposed danger of the principle 
of adding 100 members to the body of 
parliament. Another principle, upon 
which parliamentary reform had been se- 
veral years ago resisted in that House by 
one of the most honest opponents of the 
question, (the late Mr. John Pitt, after- 
wards lord Camelford) was this—that the 
House of Lords was no effective counter- 
balance to the power of the Crown, and 


therefore it was necessary to keep up the} j 


borough system. This argument was not 
less extraordinary than the others he had 
mentioned. But, there had been some 
two years since, a speech published, pur- 
porting to have been delivered by a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), whom he 
saw in his place, to his constituents at Li- 
verpool, which was supposed to contain 
the newest and most approved arguments 
against reform. It had been cried up in 
that House as containing all that could be 
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advanced on the subject ; and from the 
price at which it was published, ‘ap by 
which, to judge from the size of the pam- 
— the booksellers must have been 
osers), it would appear to have been 
widely dispersed over the country. If he 
had not known that the right hon. gentle- 
man was a strong opponent of reform in 
parliament—that the right hon. gentle- 
man’s object in making that speech was 
to instruct his constituents as to the dan- 
gers of reform, he should have said, upon 
perusing it, that it was a speech in favour 
of parliamentary reform. [Hear.] The 
right hon. gentleman, in his address at 
Liverpool, had spoken of the account 
which he owed to his constituents as their 
member, and as a minister of the Crown. 
This was a very democratical notion. 
Responsible as a representative to his con- 
stituents he certainly was, but how as a 
minister of the Crown the right hon. gen- 
tleman was more accountable to the peo- 
ple of Liverpool than to the people of 
Manchester or any other town, he did not 
perceive. The argument upon which the 
right hon. gentleman had chiefly relied 
was, the vast happiness the people of 
England enjoyed under the system as it 
existed. In the first place, this happiness 
might not be produced by the system; 
but if it were, he should be glad to know 
where that happiness was now to be 
found? Had it not entirely disappeared, 
and were not the people at this moment in 
a state of suffering not surpassed in the 
history of the world? In talking of the 
present constitution of the House, it was 
not a little curious to remark the present 
constitution of the government. Not long 
since, the noble marquis (Londonderry), 
had come down with a detailed statement 
of disturbances in Ireland: and he had 
concluded by frightening the House by 
assuring it, that ‘rebellion was stalking 
abroad in the land.” Yet, what bad ano- 
ther member of the government only a 
few nights ago asserted on the same sub- 
ject? Not only that rebellion did not 
stalk the land, but that the disturbances 
were only not contemptible, because if 
not checked they might lead to dangerous 
consequences. Such were the trifling 
contradictions of the different members 
of government in the present constitution 
of the House! But, if it was to be con- 
tended, that all the happiness of the 
country was to be attributed to the House 
of Commons, he with much better reason, 
might attribute all its. distress to the 
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House of Commons; because it was the 
special business of the House of Com- 
mons to see that the people were not 
damnified. 

To return to the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman at Liverpool. He had pro- 
ceeded to illustrate what he called the 
happiness of the country under the powers 
that were, by reference to the six acts— 
those melancholy attacks upon British 
liberty, which had passed shortly before 
his election. At least this was unfortu- 
nate, especially as within two months 
after the address was delivered, rumours 
were heard of drillings in the north, and 
disorders prevailed, just as muchas if the 
House had never passed the six acts. In 
addition, ministers had then thought it 
necessary, in spite of the happiness of 
the whole country, to build new barracks 
at Carlisle and Glasgow, and for the 
ground on which they were erected-they 
had been compelled to pay 200/. and 250/. 
per acre. Such were the beneficent 
effects of the six acts. _If they looked at 
the right hon. gentleman’s account of the 
effect of the House of Commons on the 
other branches of the constitution, it was 
the more extraordinary that he approved 
of it. This, the right hon. gentleman 
observed, was admitted on all hands, that, 
from the first establishment of the House 
of Commons, it had been gradually grow- 
ing in power, until, like Aaron’s rod, it 
had well nigh swallowed up the other two 
branches, its fellows. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that the constitution 
was good, because it was continually 
shifting and varying. Now, ifit had been 
good at that time—if it had then been so 
nicely balanced at that time—it could 
hardly happen that it was exactly balanced 
now. If the system were good at the 
moment the speech was delivered—if at 
that precise period the balance were so 
nicely and delicately adjusted, it could 
not be so at present; because it was 
always altering. And did the right hon. 
gentleman inean that it had reached its 
perfection just at the date of his defence? 
He (lord F.) was convinced that the 
system—the constitution of the House— 
was hourly becoming more obnoxious ; 
and though, perhaps, it might not yet 
have absorbed its fellows, it had taken a 
great stride to absorb one of the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and a prerogative of 
the highest value and importance. After 
the bill of pains and penalties against her 
majesty had been withdrawn, it became 
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highly desirable that parliament should be 
dismissed without any interview with the 
sovereign: it was felt that for the king to 
address both Houses, under such circum- 
stances, would be attended with great 
difficulty ; although it was most indecent 
that the Commons should not be thanked 
for granting to the king the largest stipend 
ever given toa monarch. Parliament had 
not been prorogued by proclamation ; as, 
after consultation, it was finally deter- 
mined that it could not be done: accord- 
ingly, as the king could not come down, 
and as the prorogation by proclamation 
could not take place, both Houses had 
taken upon themselves to dispense with 
one’ of the most ancient and undoubted 
prerogatives of the Crown—a prerogative 
which he, though a determined reformer, 
and a reformer to a great extent, would 
not have consented to abolish. The right 
hon. gentleman had once very candidly 
confessed in that House, that when he com- 
posed a speech, he sat down to consider 
the arguments which might be used against 
him, and to answer them before hand. 
But in this sort of anticipation the right 
hon. gentleman was apt to exaggerate the 
arguments of his adversaries. In this way, 
the right hon. gentleman had supposed the 
reformers to have contended, that the 
House of Commons was not sufficiently 
powerful. This no reformer could ever 
say. No: the complaint was, that the 
people were not sufficiently powerful. 
The six acts, the proceedings on the Man- 
chester business,.shewed the power of the 
House of Commons; but what was wanted 
was, that in the exercise of that power 
they should be influenced by the will and 
the interests of the people. The right 
hon. gentleman, while he had described 
the power to which the House of Com- 
mons had grown up, had made it matter 
of praise that its constitution had not 
been changed. | In ordinary cases of trust 
examination of character was required, and 
as that trust was increased, the necessity 
of scrutiny as to the persons trusted was 
greater. No doubt the House ought to 
be watched, and watched narrowly: so 
said the reformers, and so said the right 
hon. gentleman ; for here he was himself 
areformer. Strange and inconsistent as 
it might seem, the conclusion the right 
hon. gentleman had drawn from these 
premises was, that the people were to be 
well satisfied, because there was no mate- 
rial difference between the House of Com- 
mons now and formerly. It had been dis- 
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puted by some, whether if a man could 
lift a calf, and continue to lift it every 
day, he would grow stronger as the calf 
grew heavier, so as to be able to lift it still, 
when it was increased to the size of an ox. 
What might be the right hon. gentleman’s 
present opinion, it might not be easy to 
say; but, applying the moot point to the 
House of Commons, he must contend, that 
the man would not be stronger, yet never- 
theless he would be able to lift the ox. 
The fact, however, was mistaken. The 
House of Commons had materially altered. 
The right hon. gentleman had himself 
asserted, that it was subject to perpetual 
change; and he (lord F.) begged to assign 
one or two reasons why, in the nature of 
things, it must be very much altered from 
ite original constitution. He had been 
long enough in parliament to recollect, 
that many years ago, a- member would 
have been called to order for talking even 
of a peer being concerned in an election ; 
much more if he had said, that peers and 
the Crown had their representatives in 
that House. In this respect there had 
been achange. As money made wealth 
80 power increased power ; and those who 
once were powerful daily became more so. 
He had formerly seen a little book, con- 
taining the names of members, and the 
places they represented a century ago; 
and it there appeared, that boroughs were 
usually represented by gentlemen residing 
in their neighbourhood. Now, however, 
the members were merely the nominees of 
individuals, without the slightest con- 
nexion with the places they affected to 
represent. In this respect, also, there was 
a change ; and certainly not for the better. 
He found also, that in the time of George 
I, there were only 178 peers, but now 
there were 310: and, adding the bishops 
and the Irish peers, 382. The progress 
had been in the following degrees: In 
1719, there were 178 peers. In 1780 there 
were 183. In 182] there were 310. 
From the year 1760 to 1821, there had 
been no less than 209 creations. Was this 
no change in the constitution? He beg- 
ged the House to consider how this in- 
crease applied to the question of reform. 
In the first place, there were taken from 
the choice of the people, 209 persons who 
might have been their champions; and 
those who might have been their cham- 
pions, by the favour of the Crown were 
converted into their enemies. The ene- 


mies of the people were also increased by 
this operation in another way ; for these 
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peers, who before, perhaps, had represen- 
ted boroughs, on retiring to the upper 
house of course put their nominees into 
their seats; and thus, besides the 209 ene- 
mies in the new peers, the people met 
with 209 additional opponents in their 
representatives in the House of Commons. 
The only plea on which those who re- 
sisted reform could defend the influence 
of the Crown was this—that the House of 
Commons, in fact, governed the country 
—that the three estates no longer existed 
to any practical purpose: but that the 
king, the peers, and the people had their 
representatives here, If this were true, 
then it was not true, that the representa- 
tives were chosen by the people; or, if it 
were true, then the right hon. gentleman 
was even a greater democrat than the re- 
formers, and was for nothing short of a re- 
public. If the House of Commons were 
elected by the people, and it absorbed all 
the power of the three estates, and if the 
right hon. gentleman were content with: 
that state of affairs, he was satisfied, to all 
intents and purposes, with nothing less 
than a republic. [Somesymptoms of im- 
patience were here exhibited on the minis- 
terial benches.] He could assure the 
House, that he was not anxious to occupy 
more of its time than was necessary. 
What he had said might be very absurd, 
but it did not appear to him to be so; and 
until he was of that opinion, he should 
persevere. { Hear, hear.] The inconve- 
nience of frequent changes was dwelt on ; 
but it was not for frequent changes that 
the advocates of reform looked: at least, 
the most zealous and able advocate of 
radical reform, Mr. Jeremy Bentham, 
conceived, that by what he called “an- 
nuality of election,” a greater permanence 
would be given to the composition of the 
House than was now known. Those who 
contended, that the Commons included the 
three estates, and in fact governed the 
nation, were the real enemies of the Crown 
and of the peers, and they only seemed to 
wish to destroy the monarchy. The king 
had his representatives, and the peers had 
theirs; and, among the former were the 
lords of the Admiralty and the post-mas- 
ters, who were sent to counteract the few 
real representatives of the people. He 
would contend that this doctrine of the 
three estates being equally balanced in that 
House was not the fact. But, even if they 
were balanced here, there was a power in 
another place which rendered that balance 
useless. As an instance of this, he would 
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refer to the Catholic question. That ques- 
tion had once been carried through the 
House of Commons. Neither the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown nor the represen- 
tatives of the lords in that House were 
able to defeat it; but, in the House of 
Lords, the measure was rejected. There- 
fore, he had a right to argue, that the 
people had not fair play ; because it ap- 
peared, that when a popular measure was 
carried in the Commons House of parlia- 
ment, in spite of the representatives of the 
other two bodies, those bodies revived, 
exerted all their influence, and gave a 
death-blow to the question in another 
place. Besides, it appeared that the deci- 
sions of that House were considered by his 
majesty’s ministers as of no importance. 
No later than last night, the right hon- 
ourable member for the University of 
Oxford had declared, that if an address to 
the Crown were carried by the unanimous 
voice of that House, he wou!d not advise 
his majesty to act. [Hear, hear.] 

With respect to this new doctrine—this 
doctrine of an equal balance of the consti- 
tution—this doctrine of the strength of 
king, lords, and commons being equally 
poised in that House—it was not to be 
found in any of the books which treated of 
the law and constitution of the country. 
It was a new dictum, and, he conceived, a 
very dangerousone. How could they tell 
whether that balance, supposing it to exist 
was or was not correctly struck? But, if 
it were struck accurately, it was quite 
evident that a very trivial matter would 
unsettle that balance. The creation of 
the slightest additional debt—the appoint- 
ment of an office—the sending forth a 
commission—these, and a thousand other 
circumstances, equally trifling, would at 
once overthrow this vaunted balance, and 
overthrow it, too, without any person 
being aware of the fact. The right 
hon. gentleman, speaking of the pre- 
sent state of the constitution, observed, 
that the country was accustomed to cer- 
tain inconveniences which were connected 
with it, and had grown out of the lapse of 
time and the change of circumstances. 
The right hon. gentleman then went on to 
ask, ‘“* Would you reform the constitution 
on new principles, or bring it back to what 
it was at some former period?” In his 
opinion, the first question was not fairly 
put. The question ought to be “Do you 
wish to establish the constitution on old 
pringietee ’” Supposing the question to 

e put fairly, he was inclined to think that 
VOL. VII. 
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the principles contended for by most 
‘radical reformers did obtain in other days 
—not perhaps in form, but certainly in 
principle. He had very good authority 
for asserting this. Mr. Prynne, speaking 
on this subject, observed, that before the 
28th of Henry VIII., when a 40s. freehold 
was declared to be the lowest qualification 
for a county elector, every inhabitant and 
commoner in a county had a right to vote 
at each election, whether he had 1d. 6d., 
or ls, a year, in the same manner as the 
40s. freeholder had at present. So that 
universal suffrage, which some gentlemen 
were pleased to denominate ‘ universal 
confusion,” though he did not join in the 
propriety of the designation, was, it ap- 
peared, formerly allowed. Previous to the 
time of Henry VIII., universal suffrage did 
exist in the counties. The right hon. 
gentleman asked with respect to cities 
whether the election of members to repre- 
sent them was ever materially different 
from what it wasat present? Now, there 
were grave authorities to show, that the 
right of voting in cities and boroughs was 
formerly intrusted to a much larger body 
than it now was. In favour of this doctrine 
they had a resolution of that House, in 
1626, in which it was declared, ‘that the 
elective franchise did of common right 
belong to all commoners, and nothing 
could take it from them but prescription or 
ancient usuage.” The celebrated antiquary, 
Mr. Cotton, Mr. Selwyn, and chief justice 
Coke, agree to the interpretation put by 
parliament on the documents to which this 
resolution referred; Dr. Brady, objected 
to it. He denied that those learned men 
translated the words communilas civitatum 
et burgorum correctly ; alleging, that they 
did not understand the meaning of the 
word communitas, which they took in too 

extensive a sense. This was the way Dr. 

Brady got out of the dispute. 

__ The right hon. gentleman had further 

observed, that there could not be a pure 

democracy in a limited monarchy like 

ours, because, if there were, it would over- 

throw the other estates. On this point he 

reasoned, and he endeavoured to produce 

instances to prove his proposition. Now, 

it would be a misnomer to denominate that 

a democracy which was not a pure demo- 

cracy. It must be either a pure demo- 

cracy or no democracy at all; if not a 

pure democracy, it degenerated into an 

aristocracy or an oligarchy; and he should 

like to know, where the book was to be 





found in which it was laid down, that there 
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vere not three estates forming the English 
constitution—a king, an hereditary aristo- 
cracy, and an elective democracy. The 
right hon, gentleman then adverted to the 
state of things which, in his opinion, the 
reformers wished to introduce; and he 
asked, triumphantly, was this a mere idle 
theory of his? To show that it was not, 
he referred to the difficulties into which 
the parliament of 1648 had plunged the 
country, and observed, that the proceedings 
of that day showed what a radical parlia- 
ment would do. Let the House consider 
what that parliament really did. They, 
undoubtedly, perpetrated some atrocious 
acts. The attainder of the earl of Stafford 
and the murder of the king were amongst 
the number ; but they also perfected many 
good measures. In their first session they 


passed an act abolishing the high court of | 


star-chamber, [Much interruption by 
ne and cries of “hear.”’] Gentle- 
men could not suppose that he would cease 
in the middle of his observations. Many 
of the acts which this parliament passed in 
its first years were declared to be of such 
a nature that ‘uncorrupted posterity 
would reverence those by whom they were 
matured.” If their early measures were 
good—so good that the people thanked 
the king, in the beginning, for assenting 
to them—the people of the present day 
had aright to thank that parliament for 
some of the measures which it adopted at 
its close, particularly for the navigation 
act. As the conduct of that parliament 
had been of a mixed character—as it had 
done some good and some bad acts—it,was 
not fair in the right hon. gentleman to 
hold it up as an object for undivided blame 
The right hon. gentleman had stigmatised 
it with a title ofa “radical parliament ;” 
but it remained to be seen how far that 
epithet could fairly be applied to it. 
With respect to the election of that par- 
liament, he had not had an opportunity 
of searching the records to discover whe- 
ther it was more popular than elections 
had usually been at that time. He had, 
however, no reason to suppose that it was 
more popular; but that, on the contrary 
the court party exerted themselves to pro- 
cure favourable returns in different places. 
In one point it was most irradical ; for it 
was the only parliament that ever affected 
perpetuity. They had heard of parlia- 
ments which sat for twelve, or thirteen, and 
even fortwenty years; but this was the only 
one that aimed at perpetuity. They passed 
an act declaring that ‘they could not be 
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dissolved, except by their own consent.” 
—The noble lord then proceeded to expa- 
tiate on the mischiefs which arose from 
the want of a proper check on the conduct 
of parliament. Where such a check did 
not exist, parliament soon became irres- 
ponsible ; and all power, without responsi- 
bility, was tyranny. This was a strong 
argument in favour of short parliaments. 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman 
how he could reconcile it to aimself, pro- 
fessing as he did, that he was a friend to 
the whole constitution, to the privileges 
of the peerage, and to the rights of the 
people—how he could reconcile it to him- 
self to support the present state of things, 
as he described them, when the House of 
Commons had swallowed up the power 
both of the King and the House of Lords ? 
In opposing the sentiments of the right 
hon. gentleman, he was also opposing pre- 
judices in which he had himself been 
reared, and opinions which he had for- 
merly entertained. He conjured the 
House to consider the motion seriously ; 
convinced, as he was, that the people 
would not long put up with those sufferings 
and privations to which they had been ex- 
posed for a protracted period, unless par- 
liament turned a favourable ear to their 
complaints. 

Mr. Duncombe said, that the plan of 
Mr. Pitt went to reduce the rotten bo- 
roughs, but that great statesman had 
strongly deprecated annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage. He could never 
consent to hazard the fate of the country 
upon wild theoretic plans, and would 
therefore oppose the present motion. 

Mr. Wynn rose amidst cries of ‘ ques- 
tion.” He said, that he should not 
trespass on the House at any length; but 
as, after a debate of five hours, not one 
half hour had been consumed by those 
who were desirous to oppose the motion, 
he thought it but fair that some oppor- 
tunity should be allowed for the statement 
of their objections. He had also reasons 
of a more personal nature for wishing to 
occupy their attention, after the attack 
which the noble mever had thought proper 
to make upon him. The noble lord had 
said, that whether he went among Whigs 
or Tories, ministers or radicals, the Gren- 
villes were equally the abhorrence of the 
country. He was not disposed to shrink 
from a comparison with the noble lord— 
he was not ashamed to stand upon his 
own character, but would fearlessly op- 
pose that character to the character of 
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the noble Iord.. The noble lord could 
urge no pretence to the opinion and con- 
fidence of the country which he (Mr. 
Wynn) could not advance with equal 
claims. This might be called vanity ; 
but something was due to the injured 
feclings of an individual who had always 
pursued a direct and_ straight-forward 
course. The noble lord had stated, that 
he (Mr. W.) and his friends, when they 
accepted of office, and had vacated their 
seats, had no constituents by whom they 
could be called upon to explain and jus- 
tify their conduct as a condition of their 
re-election. ‘To this he would reply, that 
he was returned by as large and respect- 
able a body of constituents as the noble 
ord. After he had accepted of office, he 
went down to that body, and having in- 
formed them of his appointment, and ex- 
plained his reasons for again demanding 
their suffrages, he received their unqua- 
lified approbation, and was elected with- 
out opposition. He was sorry to be 
obliged to obtrude any account of his 
personal concerns or personal conduct 
on the House; but every man’s cha- 
racter was dear to himself, and the at- 
tack which had been made upon him jus- 
tified him in attempting to repel insi- 
nuations which he scorned, by appealing 
to his parliamentary life for evidence of 
his political consistency. When he first 
obtained a seat in parliament in 1797, he 
was directly opposed to these who occu- 
pied the opposition benches, many of 
whom were the same gentlemen who now 
sat there. And, why was he opposed to 
them? Because he was convinced that, 
under the name of liberty, they advocated 
licentiousness—because he thought that, 
under the idea of supporting the friends 
of freedom, they were encouraging and 
strengthening the enemies of the consti- 
tution. After the party whom he then 
opposed agreed in the necessity of pro- 
secuting the war against the enemies of 
real freedom, the differences between him 
and them ceased; and, without changing 
his principles, he voted generally with 
them. In 1817, he found nearly the same 
state of things as when he first entered 
the House. He found the same system 
of combining against the constitution, the 
same system of secret meetings for illegal 
purposes, the same disposition to tumult, 
and the same feelings of disaffection. The 
gentlemen opposite maintained the same 
conduct on the latter as on the former 
occasion. He did not complain of them 
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for supporting their own consistency.; 
but if they were consistent in adhering to 
their side, he could not be called incon- 
sistent for reverting to his former opinions. 
In these circumstances he found the dif- 
ference between himself and the gentle- 
men who sat on the benches opposite 
growing greater and greater every day. 
This was particularly manifested in the 
different views which they entertained on 
the question of reform, and the necessity 
of the six acts of 1819, which, in his opi- 
nion, were indispensable for the salvation 
of the country. The noble lord bad sup- 
posed the,case of his (Mr. W.’s) being 
called to answer questions on the hust- 
ings, relative to his reasons for joining an 
administration which he had formerly op- 
posed; and he thought he could satisfac- 
torily reconcile this apparent inconsis- 
tency. He had been opposed to ministers 
on the question of the currency. That 
question had been set at rest by a mea- 
sure in which ministers and the House 
cordially concurred. All obstacles to an 
union on this topic had therefore been 
removed. After the peace, he had been 
opposed to ministers on the subject of 
the standing army. He resisted their 
original estimates in 1816, because he 
thought they manifested the adoption of a 
military system — objectionable, on ac- 
count of its expense, but more objection- 
able from the dangers with which it 
threatened the constitution. Such was 
the military establishment which he op- 
posed in 1816; but he had since seen 
that military establishment reduced below 
any estimate which he could previously 
have formed. The noble lord had ad- 
verted to his votes on the proposed repeal 
of the salt-tax at different periods, as 
evidence of his inconsistency ; but these 
likewise admitted of a satisfactory expla- 
nation. He was opposed to that tax be- 
fore he accepted of office: he was so still. 
He thought it highly objectionable ; and 
was of opinion that it ought to be repealed 

as soon as possible, consistently with the 
public welfare. The gentlemen opposite 
had many of them opposed the income 

tax before their friends accepted of office, 
and when in office they had continued 

and increased it. In this they were not 

inconsistent; neither was he in voting 

against the immediate repeal of the salt- 

tax, of which he as highly as ever disap- 

proved. When the question came lately 

before the House, he was of opinion that, 





in the face of the pledges of parliament 
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to maintain a sinking fund of a certain 
amount, and during the progress of a great 
financial operation, the success of which 
depended on the fidelity with which par- 
liament observed those pledges, he could 
not consent to the immediate surrender of 
so great a portion of the public revenue 
as this tax supplied. On the question of 
Catholic disabilities, he still maintained 
every opinion which he had ever ex- 
pressed. The question was so important, 
the interests which it involved were so 
momentous, that he was willing to incur 
every sacrifice to accomplish the measure; 
and if he had been of opinion that by re- 
fusing office he could have promoted its 
success more than by accepting it, he 
would not have hesitated for a moment 
to adopt the former course. With these 
views, it was pleasing to him to reflect, 
that a noble marquis, whose views on this 
subject were similar to his own, had been 
placed at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment, and that a right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Plunkett) had likewise come into 
office. These appointments he regarded 
as a pledge, that, though that great mea- 
sure itself might not be immediately car- 
ried, it was only postponed ; and in the 
mean time afforded the country a security, 
that the laws would be administered with 
impartiality, and that the privileges which 
the Catholics of Ireland had already ob- 
tained, would not remain a dead letter, 
but would be executed in their true spirit, 
and to their full extent. The noble lord had 
laid too much stress on the circumstance of 
some of his (Mr. hay | friends not having 
constituents, when he brought it forward 
as a disqualification for office. Suppose 
there should be a change of ministry to- 
morrow, and the two hon. members for 
Knaresborough (sir J. Mackintosh and Mr. 
Tierney ) were promoted to office, would it 
be any reason against their appointment 
that they could not be examined by their 
constituents? Havingsaid thus much inan- 
swertothenoblelord’s observations respect- 
ing him and his family, he would now say 
a few words on the subject of the motion 
before the House. But he would first 
revert to a part of the charge against him 
which he had nearly forgotten. He was 
accused of not only accepting office him- 
self, but of bringing in two of his friends 
to the board of control along with him. 
He could assure the House, that nothing 
would have given him greater pleasure 
than that his right hon. friend (Mr. S. 
Bourne) should have remained at the 
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board ; but when he had long previously 
resolved to resign, it surely could not be 
justly made the subject of charge against 
him (Mr. W.) that he advised the ap- 
pointment of two of his friends, with 
whose talents and assiduity he was best 
acquainted.—With respect to the motion 
itself, he saw no advantage that could 
arise from it. If a hundred members for 
boroughs were to be taken off, the effect 
would be to deprive the House of some 
of the most useful men in it. He could 
not agree with those who thought that 
the business of that House might be done 
well enough by experience alone, without 
any assistance from knowledge. He 
should be very unwilling to try such ex- 
periments.. It always appeared to him 
a great advantage that professional gen- 
tlemen, who had no parliamentary influ- 
ence of their own, should have opportu- 
nities afforded them of displaying their 
talents in that House. He could not . 
admit, with the noble lord, that the basis 
of representation was narrowed, at the 
same time that the population increased. 
The system of representation was become 
lately more popular. As a proof of this 
he might refer to the boroughs of Ayles- 
bury, Shoreham, Cricklade, and Gram- 
pound. It always appeared to him 
unwise to remove existing institutions, 
without first providing a substitute. If 
this motion were agreed to, was it to be 
supposed that it would content the advo- 
cates for reform? No. The noble lord 
who spoke last had manfully declared 
himself the friend of annual parliaments 
and universal suffiage. Now, the effect 
of such changes would be, to alter com- 
pletely the constitution of the House of 
Commons. He objected to the motion, 
on account of its general and indefinite 
nature. When any practical proposition 
was submitted to the House, he should 
give it his best attention but a general 
motion of this kind, he would always 
oppose. 

Mr. Robinson ‘presented himself to the 
House, and continued on his legs, amidst 
loud cries for Mr. Canning. He could 
assure the House, that he would not have 
interposed between its natural impatience 
to hear his right hon. friend, and his 
right hon. friend’s speech, had it not been 
for a personal explanation. The noble 
lord had adverted to some expressions of 
his in a former debate, and had adduced 
them as a motive for adopting the impor- 
tant change which he recommended in the 
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system of our representation. The use 
thus made of his expressions made him 
anxious to explain them; for what he had 
anticipated at the time that he uttered 
them had actually taken place. His 
words had been made to bear a meaning 
which he never intended. He was des- 
cribed as an advocate for parliamenatry 
corruption, though no one who considered 
the argument in which he used the per- 
verted words could justly impute such 
sentiments to him. He was accused of 
saying, that the general diffusion of know- 
ledge made it necessary to maintain use- 
less places as a counterbalance to the 
influence which knowledge created. Now, 
he had said no such thing. In speaking 
of the influence of the Crown, he had said, 
that before measures were taken to reduce 
it, it was necessary to consider what that 
influence was; because offices which at 
one time and under certain circumstances 
gave an undue influence, might at another 
time, if destroyed, endanger the just in- 
fluence of the Crown. ° His argument 
was, that in the diffusion of knowledge, an 
infinitely greater check on the influence 
of the Crown existed in our days, than in 
former periods of our history; and that 
if the House proceeded to abolish an 
office to decrease that influence, they 
were taking a false estimate of its extent. 
But, did he argue against the diffusion of 
knowledge? Good God! could he be so 
preposterous! No. Hesaid, the diffusion 
of knowledge was a blessing; and among 
other reasons, because it was a check on 
power. He would not argue the merits 
of the question; but he would say to the 
noble lord (Folkestone), that, if he had 
taken time to consider of the alteration 
which his opinions had undergone, he 
(Mr. R.) knew not why he should not be 
allowed time to consider why he should 
change his opinions. The noble lord had 
given, as a strong reason for the measure 
which he had proposed, the great change 
which had taken place in the public mind; 
and he (Mr. R.) would refer to that 
change, as a reason why the House should 

ause ere it adopted any such propositions. 

e would allow that on this question of 
reform a very great change had taken 
place in the public mind. There was 
a time when many thought that there was 
ho salvation but in annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage. Now, the hundreds, 
or thousands, of millions, who held these 
Opinions had come down to the more 
temperate reform proposed by the noble 
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lord. He thought this change on the part 
of the public, a conclusive reason why the 
House ought not to be in ahurry. A 
very great portion of the people had 
already changed their minds upon the 
subject ; and it would be but fair to wait, 
in order to see whether they would not 
change their minds still further. 

Several members then rose at the same 
time; but the cry for Mr. Canning was 
so loud and prevalent, that they gave way. 
Upon which, 

Mr. Canning rose and said *:—In obey- 
ing the call which the House has done me 
the honour to make upon me, I should be 
unwilling to occupy their attention for 
any length of time, upon a subject with 
respect to which my opinions are suffi- 
ciently notorious, were it not for the 

ointed manner in which I have been 
alluded to by the noble lord Folkestone 
who has lately addressed them. That 
noble lord has challenged me either to 
support my old opinions by new argu- 
ments, or to abandon them. He describes 
himself as having been converted by my 
former arguments against parliamentary 
reform, to an opinion in favour of it: and 
in his own conversion to a creed which he 
had before rejected, he fancies himself 
entiticd to carry me with him, and to 
make me a proselyte against myself. 
Those arguments of mine which have pro- 
duced this unfortunate and unforeseeneffect 
upon the noble lord’s understanding have 
been long before the public; and I have 
no disposition to complain that the noble 
lord has referred to them as pointedly and 
particularly as if they had been uttered 
in the debate of this night. It was 
natural too, perhaps, that the noble lord, 
with the ardour of a convert, should 
flatter himself that his new-born zeal 
would extend to all around him: but I 
must beg leave to say, that the noble 
lord has carried his expectations a little 
too far, when he desires me to read my 
own speeches backwards; and to avow 
myself, if not a confirmed democrat, at 
least a friend to moderate reform. With 
the permission of the House, I will state 
in as few words as possible, the grounds 
on which I continue to hold the same 
opinions which I haveheretofore professed; 
and to draw from them the same con~ 
clusion. 

Never, Sir, could those opinions be ad- 





_* From. the original edition printed for 
Hatchard and Son. 
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vanced under more favourable auspices— 
never could a conviction of their truth 
and justness be expressed with better 
assurance of a favourable reception than 
on the present occasion; when we have 
just been informed by the noble marquis 
of Tavistock in presenting a petition for 
parliamentary reform, that the whole body 
of the nobility, of the gentry, of the clergy, 
of the magistracy, of the leading and 
opulent commercial classes—in short that 
the great mass of the property and in- 
telligence of the country, is arrayed 
against that question. To this singular 
and valuable admission of the noble mar- 
quis (singular as to the opportunity 
chosen for declaring it, and the more 
valuable for that singularity) have been 
added others not less striking, on the part 
of the noble proposer of the motion. 
That noble lord, while contending for a 
change which he declares to be necessary 
for the salvation of the state, but which 
he admits to be a change serious and ex- 
tensive in its nature, has acknowledged, 
that under theexisting system the country 
has grown in power, in wealth, in know- 
ledge, and in general prosperity. He 
has detailed accurately and laboriously 
the particulars of this gradual and sensible 
improvement ; and he has further acknow- 
ledged, that in proportion to the progress 
of that improvement a silent moral change 
has been operated upon the conduct of 
this House—which is now, he allows, 
greatly more susceptible of the influence 
of popular feeling and of the impressions 
of public opinion, than it was a century 
ago. Nay, he has gone farther still. He 
has, in anticipation of an argument which 
I perhaps might have used, if the noble 
lord had not suggested it, but which I am 
glad to take at his hands, expressed a 
doubt, or at least has shewn it to be very 
doubtful, whether a more implicit obse- 
quiousness to popular opinion on the part 
of the House of Commons, would produce 
unqualified - good ;—avowing his own 
belief that if the composition of the 
House had been altered at the Revolution, 
the purposes of the Revolution would not 
have been accomplished, the House of 
Hanover would never have been seated 
upon the Throne. The composition of 
the House of Commons is now precisely 
what it wasat the time of the Revolution. 
Whatevever change there may be in its 
temper, is, by the noble lords acknow- 
ledgment, towards a more ready obedi- 
ence to the publie opinion. But if the 
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House of Commons had at the time of 
the Revolution, been implicitly obedient 
to the people—in other words, if the 
House had been then entirely composed 
of members popularly elected —that great 
event, to which I amas willing as the 
noble lord to attribute the establishment 
of our liberties, would, according to the 
noble lord’s declared belief, have been in 
all probability defeated. 

Surely these admissions of the noble 
lord are in no small degree at variance 
with his motion. Surely such admissions 
if not ample enough of themselves to 
overbalance the direct arguments which 
the noble lord has, in the subsequent part 
of his speech, brought forward in the 
support of that motion, do at least relieve 
me from much of the difficulty and odium 
which might otherwise have belonged to 
an opposition to Parliamentary Reform. 
If I contend in behalf of thé constitution 
of the House of Commons such as it is, I 
contend at least for no untried, no dis- 
credited, no confessedly pernicious es- 
tablishment. I contend for a House of 
Commons, the spirit of which, whatever 
be its frame, has, without any forcible 
alteration, gradually, but faithfully, ac- 
commodated itself to the progressive spirit 
of the country; and in the frame of 
which, if an alteration, such as the noble 
lord now proposes, had been made a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, the House of 
Commons of that day would, by his own 
confession, have been disabled from ac- 
complishing the glorious Revolution and 
securing the fruits of it to their posterity. 

Thus fortified, I have the less difficulty 
in meeting the noble lord’s motion in 
front; in giving, at once, a plain and 
direct negative to the general resolution, 
which is the basis of his whole plan. I 
do not acknowledge the existence of the 
necessity, which by that resolution is 
declared to exist, for taking into conside- 
ration, with a view to alteration and 
amendment, the present state of the 
representation of the people in the House 
of Commons—knowing as I do, that 
what is in the contemplation of many 
persons who are calling for Reform, could 
not be adopted; and not knowing what 
may be the ideas and designs of others; 
feeling an equal repugnance, both from 
what I know and what I do not know 
upon this ‘subject, to a doubtful and 
equivocal proposition, which would have 
the effect of binding this House to enter 
into the consideration of an endless suc~ 
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cession of schemes for purposes altogether 
indefinite ; I object in the very outset to 
the noble lord’s general resolution, inde- 
pendently of any objection which I may 
feel to his particular plan. 

Not, however, that the plan itself is 
not abundantly fertile of objections. So 
far as 1 understand it, that plan is little 
more than to make an addition of 100 
members to this House, to be returned 
by the counties and larger towns; and to 
open the way for this augmentation, by 
depriving each of the smaller boroughs of 
one half of the elective franchise which 
they now enjoy. This plan the noble 
lord has introduced and recommended 
with an enumeration of names whose autho- 
rity he assumes to be in favour of it. 
Amongst those natnes is that of Mr. Pitt. 
But the House must surely be aware that 
the plan brought forward by Mr. Pitt 
differed widely, not only in detail, but in 
principle, from that propounded on this 
occasion by the noble lord. True it is, 
that the object of Mr. Pitt’s plan wagglike 
that of the noble lords, to add 100 @fem- 
bers to this House: but this object was 
to be-attained without the forcible aboli- 
tion of any existing right of election. 
Mr. Pitt proposed to establish a fund of 
1,000,090/. to be applied to the purchase 
of franchises from such decayed boroughs 
as should be willing to sell them. This 
fund was to accumulate at compound 
interest. tillan adequate inducement was 
provided for the voluntary surrender, by 
the proprietors, of such elective franchises 
as it might be thought expedient to 
abolish. There was throughout the whole 
of Mr. Pitt’s plan a studious avoidance of 
coercion ; a careful preservation of vested 
interests; and a fixed determination not 
to violate existing rights in accomplishing 
its object. It was hoped, that by these 
means every sense of injury or danger 


would be excluded, and that the change 


in view would be brought about by a 
gradual process, resembling the silent and 
insensible operation of time. Here then, 
I repeat it, is a difference of the most 
essential kind between the two proposi- 
tions of Mr. Pitt and of the noble lord; a 
difference, not superficial, but fundamen- 
tal; as complete, indeed, as the difference 
between concession and force, or between 
respect for property and spoliation. Iam 
not, however, bound, nor at all prepared 
to contend for the intrinsic or absolute ex- 
cellence of Mr. Pitt’s plan ; and still less 
to engage my own support to such a plan, 
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if it were tobe brought forward at the 
present time. But placing it in fair com- 
parison with the noble lord’s, I must 
entreat the House to bear in mind that 
Mr. Pitt never lost sight of the obligation 
to preserve as well as to amend; that he 
proposed not to enforce any reluctant sur- 
render; ‘nor to sacrifice any other than 
voluntary victims on the altar of practical 
improvement. 

The noble lord has cited other grave 
authorities in favour of his projected re- 
form. Now, [hold in my hand an extract 
from a work which probably will be re- 
cognised, as I read it, but the title of 
which I will not disclose in the first in- 
stance. Hear the opinion of an eminent 
writer on the right of parliament to inter- 
fere with the elective franchise.—* As to 
cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am as 
much offended as any man, at seeing so 
many of them under the direct influence 
of the Crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons. Yet I own I have both doubts 
and apprehensions in regard to the remedy 
you propose. Ishall be charged, perhaps, 
with an unusual want of political intrepi- 
dity, when I honestly confess to you, that 
Tam startled at the idea of so extensive 
an amputation. In the first place, I ques- 
tion.the power de jure of the legislature, 
to disfranchise a number of boroughs, 
upon the general ground of improving the 
constitution.’—* I consider it as equi- 
valent to robbing the parties concerned of 
their freehold, of their birth-right. I say, 
that although this birth-right may be for- 
feited, or the exercise of it suspended in 
particular cases, it cannot be taken away 
by a general law, for any real or pre- 
tended purpose of improving the constitu- 
tion.”—Is it from sir Robert Filmer—is it 
from the works of some blind, servile, 
bigotted, Tory writer, that I quote the 
passage which I have now read? No; it 
is from an author whose name, indeed, I 
am not enabled to declare, but the sha- 
dow of whose name is inseparably con- 
nected, in our minds, with an ardent if 
not intemperate zeal in the cause of poli- 
tical freedom. It is Junius, who thus ex- 
presses his fears on the subject of inter- 
fering with the existing franchises of elec- 
tion, even for the purpose of effecting 
what he deems, with the noble lord, a 
beneficial change in the construction of 
the House of Commons. 

The plan devised by Mr. Pitt, and the 
sentiments of this celebrated writer, 
equally furnish a contrast to the proposi- 
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tion of the noble lord; which is in effect 
forcibly to take away the elective 
franchise from one body of the people for 
the purpose of giving it to another: and 
to inflict forfeiture without guilt and with- 
out compensation. 

But, even if I, and others who think 
like me, could be won over to this plan, by 
its vaunted moderation—by the circum- 
stance of its going only half the length 
of the more sweeping ' reform deprecated 
by Junius—it does much surprise me 
that the noble lord should imagine that 
such half-measures would appear satis- 
factory to reformers. Surely, surely, that 
class of persons upon whom the noble 
lord reckons for support, and whom he 
considers as having of late so greatly in- 
creased in numbers look for a very 
different measure of alteration, from that 
which seems to bound the noble lord’s 

resent intentions. How happens it, for 
instance, that the noble lord, notwith- 
standing the accuracy of research with 
which he has apparently studied the sub- 
ject in all its parts, has omitted any men- 
tion of Burgage tenures? He cannot but 
know that it is against that species of 
election that the popular clamour has 
been most loudly directed. Yet, amidst 
all the noble lord’s enumeration of rights 
and modes of election, of freehold and 
copyhold, of large towns, and small towns, 
and counties, and villages, the words 
«: Burgage Tenure,” have never once 
escaped his lips! Does the noble lord 
mean to take away Burgage tenure, or 
does he not? If he does not, I will so 
far most cordially join with him; but let 
not the noble lord, in that case, expect 
the support of those reformers with whom 
he has recently allied himself. If he in- 
tends to pursue a double or a doubtful 
course; if he proposes to mitigate his 
violation of franchise in the hands of the 
present holders by taking only half away, 
and hopes by giving only half, to pro- 
pitiate the new acquirers—it may be very 
presumptuous in me to pronounce an opi- 
nion upon a scheme which the noble lord 
must no doubt have turned and viewed 
in every light before he made up his mind 
to adopt it—but I do venture to opine, 
that in thus. endeavouring to keep terms 
with both parties, he will in the end satisfy 
neither. The one will be as little con- 
tented with what is granted to them, as 
the other will be reconciled to what they 
lose. Needs there any further argument 
to show that whatever may be the 
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feasibility of other plans of reform, this of 
the noble lord is one which cannot possibly 
be useful to any purpose, because it 
cannot be palatable to any party ? 

It being plain then to demonstration 
that the noble lord’s plan cannot succeed, 
the House must prepare itself, if his first 
resolution should be carried, to enter im- 
mediately upon the discussion of a variety 
of schemes; upon a concurrence of opi- 
nions in favour of any one of which, it 
would be vain to speculate. Plan will 
follow plan ; all unlike each other in every 
respect, except in their tendency to 
destroy the present frame of the constitu- 
tion. It is affirmed, indeed, that a great 
change has lately taken place in the public 
mind; that the sentiment in favour of re- 
form is diffused more widely, while the 
violence and exaggeration of that senti- 
ment in particular minds is much abated ; 
that more people wish for a reform; but 
that there is a greater disposition to be 


proportion as a practical alteration has 
beeG@me more generally desired, the wild 
and visionary theories heretofore prevail- 
ing, have been relinquished and dis- 
countenanced. This may possibly be so; 
but on what ground am I to rest my 
belief of it? I have seen nothing in the 
course of the last two years, during which 
the noble lord on the floor (Folkstone) 
has been meditating on my speech at 
Liverpool, to lead me to think that those 
who two years ago entertained wild and 
visionary notions of reform have since re- 
linquished them. If my speech was, as 
the noble lord declares, calculated only 
to make proselytes to the persuasion that 
the present House of Commons is in- 
adequate to the discharge of its functions, 
and if such be in consequence the views 
which that noble lord has adopted, how 
can he entertain the notion that the small 
alterations proposed by the noble mover 
will satisfy genuine reformers? Let him 
be assured that he must go far deeper 
into democracy before he can hope to 
satisfy the cravings of reform ; nay, with- 
out the hope of satisfying Syeee—- though 
the constitution may be sacrificed in the 
experiment, _ 

Sir, if the House looks only to the 
various plans of reform which have at 
different times been laid upon its table, 
not by visionary speculatists, but by able 
and enlightened men, some of the orna- 


ments of this and the other House of Par- 


liament, how faint and flat is the noble 
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mover’s present plan in comparison with 
them? Let us take for example that one 
of the plans which had the greatest con- 
currence of opinions, and the greatest 
weight of authority in its favour. A pe- 
tition was presented to this House in 1793, 
which may perhaps be considered as the 
most advised and authentic exposition of 
the principles of parliamentary reform, 
that ever has been submitted to the con- 
sideration of this House or of the public. 
Those principles are developed by the 
petitioners, with singular clearness and 
force, and expressed in admirable lan- 
guage. It was presented in 1793, by a 
noble person, now one of the chief lights 
of the other House of Parliament, as the 
petition of the “ Friends of the People, 
associated for the purpose of obtaining 
a Reform io Parliament.” In that peti- 
tion, certain distinct propositions are laid 
down as the basis of a reform, which, to 
my recollection, have never yet been dis- 
claimed, either on the part of the peti- 
tioners, or of those who have succeeded 
them in the same pursuit. The petitioners 
complain, in the first place, that there is 
not an uniform right of voting ;—secondly, 
that the right of voting is in too small bo- 
dies ;—thirdly, that many great bodies are 
excluded from voting ;—and, fourthly, they 
complain of the protracted duration of par- 
liaments.* Does the noble lord believe 
that all these notions are forgotten? that 
no persons still cherish them as the only 
means’ of effecting the salvation of the 
country ?—or, does he subscribe to them 
all, although he may not think this the 
time for pressing them upon the House? 
For my part, Sir, I value the system of 
parliamentary representation, for that 
very want of uniformity which is com- 
plained of in this petition ; for the variety 
of rights of election. 1 conceive, that to 
establish one uniform right would inevita- 
bly be, to exclude some important inter- 
ests from the advantage of being repre- 
sented in this House. At all events the 
noble lord’s plan does not cure this objec- 
tion. The rights of voting would remain 
as various after the adoption of his plan, 
as before; and a new variety would be 
added to them. Even of burgage te- 
nures, the most obnoxious right of all, 
and the most indignantly reprobated by 
the petition of 1793, the noble lord would 
carefully preserve the principle — only 
curtailing, by one-half, its operation. 





* See Parl.. Hist. v. 30, p. 789. 
VOL. VIL. 
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It must be admitted that this alleged 
defect of variety in rights of voting, was 
much more directly dealt with by the hon. 
member for Durham (Mr. Lambton), in 
the last session; when he brought for- 
ward, with great ability, and with the ut- 
most temper and moderation, his specific 
plan of reform.* That hon. gentleman 
proposed to treat the constitution of the 
House of Commons as a rasa tabula, and 
to reconstruct the system of representa- 
tion altogether upon an uniform plan— 
abating without scruple every right and 
interest that stood in his way. His plan 
differed as materially from that of the 
noble lord, as the noble lord’s differs from 
that of Mr. Pitt, and from the project of 
1793. I do not mean to say—(I shal! 
not be so misunderstood, I trust) that I ap- 
proved therefore, of the hon. member for 
Durham’s plan; or thought it either prac- 
ticable or tolerable. Certainly, no con- 
queror of an invaded country ever par- 
celled out with a more unsparing hand, 
the franchises and properties of indivi- 
duals anit communities. But that plan 
had at least one merit which the noble 
lord’s has not; it cured the alleged evil 
of diversified rights, and tended to pro- 
duce the desired uniformity of represen- 
tation. 

Then, Sir, as to the duration of parlia- 
ment. Triennial parliaments, it is averred 
by the petitioners of 1793, would be 
greatly preferable to septennial. The 
House would become a more express 
image of its constituents, by being more 
frequently sent back to them for election ; 
deriving like the giant of old, fresh vigour 
from every fresh contact with its parent 
earth. But the noble lord, if I under- 
stand him rightly, admits that this parti- 
cular reform would be rather an aggrava- 
tion of inconveniences—other defects in 
the constitution remaining unchanged. 
Nothing indeed can be more clear than 
this proposition. One of the main objec- 
tions to close representation, at present, 
is, the advantage which the member for a 
close borough has over one chosen by a 
popular election. The dissolution of par- 
liament sends the popular representative 
back to a real and formidable trial at the 
bar of his constituents. For the repre- 
sentative of a close borough there is no 
trial at all; he sits still, and is returned 
without any struggle or inquiry. It is obvi- 





* For a copy of Mr. Lambton’s pro- 
— Bill, see Vol. 5, App. p. Ciii. 
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ous that the proportion of this compara- 
tive disadvantage must be aggravated by 
every repetition of a general election. 

But further. What is the original sin 
of septennial parliaments? Why, that 
the Septennial bill was a violent measure. 
Granted: it was so. But this allegation, 
however just, applies only to one enact- 
ment of the act, not to its general policy. 
The violence of the Septennial act did not 
consist in the prolongation of the dura- 
tion of parliaments in time to come: for to 
do that, the supreme authority of the 
state was undoubtedly as competent, as it 
was to shorten the duration of parlia- 
aments by the Triennial act, some twenty 
-years before. The violence consisted in 
prolonging the duration of the then exist- 
ing parliament—in extending to seven 
years, a trust confided but for three. This, 
and this alone, is the questionable part of 
that act-—questionable, I mean, as to 
right. I will not now enquire how far the 
political necessities of the time justified so 
Strong an act of power. It is quite 
enough, for any practical purpose, that 
the evil, whatever it was, is irremediable ; 
that its effect is gone by; that the repeal 
of the Septennial act now cannot undo it; 
and that, therefore, how grave soever the 
charge against the framers of the act 
might, be for the arbitrary injustice of 
its immediate operation (a question, into 
the discussion of which I have said I will 
not enter), the repeal of it would have no 
tendency to cure the vice of that enact- 
ment which has given the Septennial act 
its ill name; but would only get rid of 
that part of it which is blameless at least, ’ 
if not (as I confess I think it) beneficial 
in its operation. But however much the 
duration of parliaments may be entitled to 
@ separate discussion, it is not to that 
point that the noble lord has called our 
attention to night. A change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, is the 
object of the noble lord’s motion. 

That such a change is necessary, the 
noble lord asserts—and Ideny. I deny 
altogether the existence of any such prac- 
tical defect in the present constitution of 
this House, as requires the adoption of so 
fearful an experiment. The noble lord 
has attempted to show the necessity of 
such a change by enumerating certain 
questions on which this House has, on 
sundry occasions, decided against the 
noble mover’s opinion, and against the 
politics and interests of that party in the 
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spicuous an ornament. But if such con- 
siderations be sufficient to unsettle an an- 
cient and established form of political 
constitution, how could any constitution 
—any free constitution—exist for six 
months? While human nature continues 
the same—the like divisions will arise in 
every free state; the like conflict of in- 
terests and opinions; the like rivalry for 
office ; the like contention for power. Apo- 
pular assembly always has been and always 
will be exposed to the operation of a party- 
feeling, arraying its elements and acl 
ing its decisions ;—in modern as in ancient 
times; in Great Britain, in this our day, 
as heretofore in Athens or in Rome. No 
imaginable alteration in the mode of elec- 
tion can eradicate this vice—if it be a 
vice ;—or can extinguish that feeling, be 
it good or bad, which mixes itself largely 
in every debate upon the public affairs of 
a. nation—the feeling of affection or dis- 
favour towards the person in whose hands 
is the conduct of those affairs. Iam not ~ 
saying that this is a proper and laudable 
feeling: I am not contending that par- 
tiality ought to influence judgment ; still 
less that when judgment and partiality are 
at variance, the latter ought, in strict 
duty, to preponderate. I am not affirm- 
ing that in the discussion of the question 
—‘+ What has been done ?”—the question 
— Who did it?”—ought silently to dice 
tate or even to modify, the answer ;—that 
the case should be nothing, and the men 
every thing. Isay no such thing. But 
I do say, that while men are men, popular 
assemblies, get them together hdw you 
will, will be liable to such influence. I 
say that in discussing in a popular assem- 
bly the particular acts of a government, 
the consideration of the general character 
of that government, and the conflicting 
partialities which lead some men to favour 
it, and others to aim at its subversion, 
will, sometimes openly and avowedly, at 
other times insensibly even to the dispu- 
tants themselves, control opinions and 
votes, and correct, or pervert (as it may 
be) the specific decision. I say that, for 
instance, in the discussion upon the Wal- 
cheren expedition, which has been more 
than once selected as an example of 
undue influence and partiality, there was 
notoriously another point at issue beside 
the specific merits of the case; and that 
point was—whether the then administra- 
tion should or should not be dismissed 
from the service of their country? Never, 
perhaps, was the struggle pushed farther 
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than on that occasion; and that vote sub- | 
country, was a sounder and wiser decision 


stantially decided the question “ in what 
hands should be placed the administration 
of affairs.” Iam not saying that this was 
right in the particular instance—I am not 
saying that it is right in principle. But 
right or wrong, such a mode of thinking 
and acting, is, I am afraid, essentially in 
the very nature of all popular govern- 
ments; and most particularly so in that of 
the most free. 

The noble Jord has himself stated that 
in the instance of the Revolution the par- 
liament did wisely in setting at nought 
the immediate feelings of its constituents. 
There cannot indeed be the slightest 
doubt that had the nation been polled in 
1688, the majority would have been 
found adverse to the change that was 
then effected in the government: but 
parliament, acting in its higher and larger 
capacity, decided for the people’s inter- 
ests against their prejudices. It is not 
true, therefore, that the House of Com- 
mons is necessarily defective, because it 
may not instantly respond to every im- 
pression of the people. 

In the year 1811, I myself divided in a 
minority of about forty against an over- 
whelming majority, on the question re- 
lating to the depreciation of the currency. 
It would be idle to deny that the majo- 
rity, which sturdily denied the fact of 
that depreciation, then spoke the senti- 
ments of the country at large; they cér- 
tainly did so; but who will now affirm 
that it would have been a misfortune if 
the then prevailing sense of the country 
had been less faithfully represented in the 
votes of this House?) What a world of 
error and inconvenience should we have 
avoided, by a salutary discrepancy, at 
that time, between the constituent and 
the representative! Eight years after- 
wards, but unluckily after eight years’ 
additional growth of embarrassment—in 
1819, the principles which had found but 
about forty supporters in 18I1, were 
adopted unanimously, first by a com- 
mittee of this House, and then by this 
House itself. But the country was much 
slower in coming back from the errone- 
ous opinions which the decision’ of this 
House: in 1811 had adopted and confirm- 
ed. In 1819, asin 1811, if London and 
the other principal towns of the kingdom 
had been canvassed’ for an opinion, the 
prevailing opinion’ would still have beet 
found nearly what it was'in 1811. Yet is 
it necessary to argue that’ the decision of 
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than that of 1811 inconformitytoit? Never 
then can I consider it as a true proposi- 
tion that the state of the representation is 
deficient, because it does not immediately 
speak the apparent sense of the people— 
because it sometimes contradicts, and 
sometimes goes before it. The House, 
as well as the people, are liable to err ; 
but that the House may happen to differ 
in opinion from the people, is no infallible 
mark of error. And it would, in my opi- 
nion be a base and cowardly House of 
Commons, unworthy of the large and li- 
beral confidence without which it must be 
incompetent to the discharge of its high 
functions, which having, after due deliber- 
ation, adopted a great public measure, 
should be frightened back into an ac- 
quiescence with the temporary excitement 
which might exist upon that measure out 
of doors. 

Upon another great question which f 
have much at heart, I mean the Roman 
Catholic question, I have not the slightés¢ 
doubt that the House has run before the 
sense of the country ; which is now, how- 
ever, gradually coming up to us. I have 
no doubt that in all our early votes ow 
this most important question, we had not 
the country with us; but I am equally 
confident that the period is rapidly ad- 
vancing, when the country will be’ con- 
vinced that the House of Commons has 
acted as they ought to have done. If on 
such questions as these—questions before 
which almost all others sink into’ insig- 
nificance—the House of Commons have 
been either against, or before, the opinions 
of the country, the proposition that the 
representative system is necessarily im- 
perfect because it does not give ah zmnte- 
diate echo to the sentiments of the péo- 
ple, is surely not to be received without 
abundant qualification. On this ground, 
therefore, there is no foundation for thé 
noble lord’s motion; unless the free ex= 
pression of an honest and conscientious 
opinion, when it may happen to differ 
from that of its constituents, be incon- 
sistent with the duty and derogatory 
to the character of a representative as- 
sembly. 

To return to the other noble lord 
(Folkestone), who Has no sooner’ re-- 
nounced his former faith and adopted a. 
new one, thanhe seats himself in the con- 
fessional chair, and calls upon me for 
my recantation :—that noble lord has de 
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sired me to explain and defend the pro- 
position which I have heretofore laid 
down, that those who wish to reform the 
House of Commons must intend to re- 
form it upon one of two principles :— 
either to construct it anew, or to bring it 
back to the state at which it existed at 
some former period. Before I consent to 
be thus catechised by the noble lord, I 
might reasonably ask him in what third 
sense the word reform can be understood 
—except that in which it is sometimes 
applied to a military corps; which means 
to disband and cashier it altogether? 
Short of that mode of disposing of the 
House of Commons (for which I presume 
the noble lord is not yet altogether pre- 
pared) there is, so far as I know, or can 
conceive (until the noble lord shall fur- 
ther enlighten me), no other way in which 
a reform can take place, than those which 
I have specified. Between those two 
modes then, I must still desire the noble 
lord to make his choice. If his choice 
be another construction—a totally new 
scheme of House of Commons—is it un- 
reasonable in me that, before I pin my 
faith upon that of the noble convert, I 
desire to behold that beau idéal—that 
imaged perfection of political good b 
which his reason is fascinated, and which 
his inventive fancy has pictured to him as 
the standard of parliamentary purity? If 
the second of my proposed alternatives, 
be that which the noble lord prefers, the 
inquiry that I have then to make of him is 
merely historical; and surely he can be 
at no loss for an immediate answer to it— 
what is the golden era at which the House 
of Commons was precisely what you 
would have it ? 

Simple, however, as this latter question 
is, 1 have never yet met with the reformer, 
who did not endeavour to evade it. I 
must endeavour, therefore, to collect the 
best answers that I can, from such par- 
tial indications of opinion as are scattered 
up and down among the general argu- 
ments for reform. Some theorists are 
fond of tracing back the constitution to 
the twilight times of history, where all 
that can be clearly discovered is, that 
when a parliament met, it usually set 
about a fortnight, granted a subsidy or 
two, and was forthwith dissolved. It is 
not to this infancy of our institutions that 
any one will soberly refer, for the likeness 
of such a House of Commons as would be 
competent, in the present age, to transact 
the business of the country and to main- 
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tain its due importance in the constitu- 
tion. But, the House gradually attained 
a more matured existence; it has grown 
into'a co-ordinate, and is now the pre- 
ponderant element of the constitution. 
If the House has thus increased in power, 
is it, therefore, necessary that it should 
also become more popular in its forma- 
tion? I should say—just the reverse. 
If it were to add to its real active govern- 
ing influence, such an exclusively popular 
character and tone of action as would 
arise from the consciousness that it was 
the immediately deputed agent for the 
whole people, and the exclusive organ of 
their will—the House of Commons, in- 
stead of enjoying one-third part of the 
power of the state, would, in a little time, 
absorb the whole. How could the House 
of Lords, a mere assembly of individuals 
however privileged, and representing only 
themselves, presume to counteract the 
decisions of the delegates of the people? . 
How could the Crown itself, holding its 
power as J should say, for the people, but 
deriving it altogether as others would 
contend, from the people—presume to 
counteract, or hesitate implicitly to obey, 
the supreme authority of the nation as- 
sembled within these walls?—I fear the 
noble lord (Folkestone) is not prepared 
to answer these questions. I do not pre- 
sume to say, that they are unanswerable ; 
but I affirm that, since they were pro- 
pounded in my obnoxious speech at 
Liverpool, they have yet received no 
answer here or elsewhere. In truth, they 
admit of no other answer than one which 
I happen to have fallen upon within these 
few days, in the report of a debate on 
parliamentary reform which took place 
about thirty years ago; and for which, in 
the absence of any answer of his own, the 
noble lord will undoubtedly be very 
thankful. It is in these words :—* It has 
been said, that a House of Commons, so 
chosen as to be a complete rgpresentative 
of the people, would be too ‘powerful for 
the House of Lords, and “even for the 
king: they would abolish the one, and 
dismiss the other. Jf the king and the 
House of Lords are unnecessary and use~ 
less branches of the constitution, let them 
be dismissed and abolished: for the 
people were not made for them, but they 
for the people. Jf, on the contrary, the 
king and the House of Lords are felt and 
believed by the people to be not only 
useful but essential parts of the constitu- 
tion, a House of Commons freely chosen 
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by and speaking the sentiments of the 
people, would cherish and protect both, 
within the bounds which the constitution 
had assigned to them*.” These are re- 
ported to have been the words of a man, 
the lustre of whose reputation will sur- 
vive through distant ages, and of whom I 
can never intend to speak but with feel- 
ings of respect and admiration: they are 
the words of Mr. Fox. That the report 
is accurate to a letter, I am not entitled 
to contend; but the substance of an ar- 
gument so strikingly important, cannot 
have been essentially misapprehended. I 
quote these words with the freedom of 
history; not with the design of imputing 
blame to the speaker of them, but because 
they contain a frank solution (according 
with the frankness of his character) of 
the difficulty with which, in these days, I 
have not found any one hardy enough to 
grapple. So then—a House of Commons 
freely chosen by the people, would, it 
seems, “ cherish and protect” the House 
of Lords and the Crown, so long as they 
respectively kept within the bounds 
allotted to them by the constitution. 
Indeed! cherish and protect!—but cherish 


and protect, ifso and so:—and how, if 


not so and so?—How, if the House of 
Commons in its reformed character, 
should happen to entertain a different 
opinion with respect to the “ bounds” to 
be allotted to the Crown and to the Lords, 
under the new constitution? What 
would then be substituted for cherish- 
ment and protection?—A fearful ques- 
tion! but a question which must be an- 
swered, and much more satisfactorily 
than I can anticipate, before I can con- 
sent to exchange that equality and co- 
ordination of powers among the three 
branches of our present constitution, in 
which its beauty, its strengh, its stability, 
and the happiness of those who live 
under it, consist—for a constitution in 
which two of those powers should con- 
fessedly depend for their separate exist- 
ence on the disposition of the third to 
“cherish and protect” them. This new 
constitution might be very admirable: 
but it is not the constitution under which 
I live; it is not the constitution to which 
I owe allegiance; it is not the constitu- 
tion which I would wish to introduce ; 
and in order not to introduce a consti- 
tution of this nature, I must not consent 
to the reform of the House of Commons. 





* Parliamentary History, vol. 80, p. 921. 
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If this House is adequate to the func- 
tions which really belong to it—which 
functions are, not to exercise an undi- 
vided, supreme dominion, in the name of 
the people, over the Crown and the other 
branch of the legislature—but, checking 
the one and balancing the other, to watch 
over the people’s rights, and to provide 
especially for the people’s interests: if, I 
say, the House is adequate to the per- 
formance of these its legitimate functions, 
the mode of its composition appears to 
me a consideration of secondary import- 
ance. 1 am aware that, by stating this 
opinion so plainly, I run the risk of ex- 
citing a cry against myself; but it is my 
deliberate opinion, and I am not afraid to 
declare it. Persons may look with a cri- 
tical and microscopic eye into bodies 
physical or moral, until doubts arise whe- 
ther it is possible for them to perform 
their assigned functions. Man himself is 
said by inspired authority to be “ fear- 
fully” as well as “ wonderfully made.’? 
The study of anatomy, while it leads to 
the most beneficial discoveries for the de- 
tection and cure of physical disease, has 
yet a tendency, in some minds, rather to 
degrade than to exalt the opinion of 
human nature. It appears surprising to 
the contemplator of a skeleton of the 
human form, that the eyeless skull, the 
sapless bones, the assemblage of sinews 
and cartilages, in which intellect and vo- 
lition have ceased to reside—that this 
piece of mechanism should constitute a 
creature so noble in reason, so infinite in 
faculties, in apprehension so like a God; 
a creature formed after the image of the 
Divinity—to whom Providence 


“ Os—sublime dedit : celumque tueri 
“ Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 


So, in considering too curiously the com- 
position of this House, and the different 
processes through which it is composed 
—not those processes alone which are 
emphatically considered as pollution and 
corruption, but those also which rank 
among the noblest exercises of personal 
freedom—the canvasses, the conflicts, the 
controversies, and (what is inseparable 
from these) the vituperations, and ex- 
cesses of popular election—a dissector of 
political constitutions might well be sur- 
prised to behold the product of such ele- 
ments in an assembly—of which, whatever 
may be its other characteristics, no man 
will seriously deny that it comprehends 
as much of intellectual ability and of 
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moral integrity as was ever brought to- 
gether in the civilized world. Nay, to 
an unlearned spectator, undertaking for 
the first time an anatomical examination 
of the House of Commons, those parts of 
it which, according to theory, are its 
beauties, must appear most particularly 
its stains. For while the members re- 
turned for burgage-tenure seats, or 
through other obscure and noiseless 
modes of election, pass into the House of 
Commons unnoticed and _ uncriticised, 
their talents unquestioned, and their re- 
putations unassailed;— the successful 
candidate of a popular election often 
comes there loaded with the imputation 
of every vice and crime that could unfit a 
man, not only for representing any class 
of persons, but for mixing with them as a 
member of society. The first effect of a 
reform which should convert all elections 
into popular ones, would probably be, to 
ensure a congregation of individuals, 
against every one of whom a respectable 
minority of his constituents would have 
pronounced sentence of condemnation. 
And if it be se very hard that there are 
now a great number of persons who do 
not directly exercise the elective fran- 
chise, and who are therefore represented 
by persons whom others have chosen for 
them ;-— would this matter be much 
mended when two-fifths of the people of 
England should be represented not only 
without their choice, but against their 
will; not only by individuals whom they 
had not selected, but by those whom they 
had declared utterly unworthy of their 
confidence ? 

Again ;—should we have no cause to 
Jameot the disfranchisement of those bo- 
roughs which are not open to popular in- 
fluence? How many of the gentlemen 
who sit opposite to me, the rarest talents 
of their party, owe their seats to the ex- 
istence of such boroughs? When I con- 
sider the eminent qualities which distin- 
guish, for instance, the representatives of 
Knaresborough, Winchelsea, Wareham, 
Higham-Ferrers, I never can consent to 
join in the reprobation cast upon a system 
which fructifies in produce of so admirable 
akind. No, Sir, if this House is not all 
that theory could wish it, I would rather 
rest satisfied with its present state, than 
by endeavouring to remedy some small 
defects, run the hazard of losing so much 
that is excellent. Old Sarum, and other 


boroughs, at. which the finger of scorn 
is pointed, are not more under private 
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patronage now than at the periods the 
most glorious in our history. Some of 
them are still in the possession of the de- 
scendants of the same patrons who held 
them at the period of the Revolution. 
Yet in spite of Old Sarum, the Revolution 
was accomplished, and the house of Ha- 
nover seated on the throne. In spite of 
Old Sarum did I say? No: rather by 
the aid of Old Sarum and similar bo- 
roughs ; for the House has heard it ad- 
mitted by the noble mover himself, that 
if the House of Commons of that day had 
been a reformed House of Commons, the 
benefits of the Revolution would never 
have been obtained. 

The noble lord, in his opening speech, 
made some allusion to the constitutional 
history of ancient Rome, and called upon 
my hon. friend opposite (Mr. Bankes) as 
the most recent historian of that republic, 
to vouch for his facts, and for the appli- 
cation of them. Let me follow the noble - 
lord into his Roman history, to ask him a 
single question. How was the senate of 
Rome composed ?—I doubt whether even 
my hon. friend opposite can inform us. 
All that is certainly known on the subject 
is, that one and by far the most usual way 
of gaining admission to the senate—(this 
has not a very reforming sound)—-was 
through office. Yet that senate dictated 
to the world, and adequately represented 
the majesty of the Roman people. His- 
tory blazons: its deeds; while antiqua+ 
rianism is poring into its pedigree. 

But have the defects imputed to the 
composition and constitution of the House 
of Commons increased with time? are 
they grown more numerous or more un- 
sightly? I believe the contrary. I be- 
lieve, Sir, that in whatever period of our 
history the composition and constitution 
of the House of Commons. are examined, 
not only will the same alleged abuses as 
are now complained of be found to have 
prevailed; but I will venture to say, pre- 
vailed in a degree: which could not be 
now avowed in debate without a violation 
of our orders. There is great difficulty 
in speaking on this delicate part of the 
subject. It has been: made an article of 
reproach by the reformers, that the ene- 
mies of reform treat these matters with 
shameless indifference; that we now speak 
with levity of transactions the bare men- 
tion of which, according to the dictum. of 
once the highest authority in this House, 
was calculated to make our ancestors per- 
form certain evolutions in their graves. 
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Now it is very hard that the want of shame 
should be imputed to those who are upon 
the defensive side of the argument. They 
who attack, scruple not to advance charges 
of gross corruption in the grossest terms ; 
and they who defend are reduced to the 
alternative either of affecting to be igno- 
rant of the nature of those charges, or of 
admitting notorious facts, and accounting 
for or extenuating them ; and if they take 
the latter course, they are accused of 
shamelessness. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, it may be curious, and perhaps con- 
solatory, to show to the moralists who 
are so sensitive upon these subjects, that 
corruption—as they call it—that (in plain 
words ) influence in the return of members 
to parliament, if it be a sin, is not one for 
which their own generation is exclusively 
responsible. The taint, if it be one, is 
not newly acquired, but inherited through 
a long line of ancestors, The purge, or 
the cautery, may be applied to the pre- 
sent generation; but I can show that the 
original malady is at least as old as the 
reign of Henry 6th—a period beyond 
which the most retrospective antiquary 
will not require of us to go back in search 
of purity of election. 

Sir, in the reign of Henry 6th the 
duchess of Norfolk thus instructed her 
agent as to the election of members for 
the county of Norfolk :—*< Right trusty 
and well beloved, we greet you heartily 
well; and forasmuch as it is thought right 
necessary for diverse causes, that my lord 
have at this time in the parliament such 
persons as belong unto him, and be of his me- 
nial servants—we heartily desire and pray 
you, that at the contemplation of these 
our letters, ye will give and apply your 
voice unto our right well beloved cousin 
and servants John Howard, and sir Roger 
Chamberlayn to be knights of the shire. 
Framlingham Castle, this 8th day of 
June, 1455.” 

What follows probably related to the 
same election; it is addressed (by lord 
Oxenford) to the same individual as the 
preceding extract. ‘ My lord of Nor- 
folk met with my lord of York at Bury 
on Thursday, and there [they] were to- 
gether till Friday, nine of the clock, and 
then they departed; and there a gen- 
tleman of my lord of York took unto a 
yeoman of mine, John Deye, a token and 
a sedell (schedule) of my lord’s intent, 
whom he would have knights of the shire, 
and | send you.a sedell inclosed of their 
names in this letter; wherefore methinketh 
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it [were] well done to perform my lord’s 
intent.* 

The next extract which I shall read to 
the House is of seventeen years later date 
than the preceding ones. It is from aletter 
addressed by one of the duchess of Nor- 
folk’s household, to the bailiff of the 
borough of Maldon; and is dated in the 
year 1472, the llth of Edward 4th: “ It 
were necessary for my lady and you all 
(her servants and tenants) to have in this 
parliament as for one of the burgesses of 
the town of Maldon, such a man of wor- 
ship and of wit as were towards my said 
lady ; and also such oneas is in favour of 
the king and of the lords of his council 
nigh about his person; certifying you, that 
my lady for her part, and such as be of 
her council, be most agreeable that all 
such as be her farmers and tenants and 
well-willers, should give your voice toa 
worshipful knight and one of my lady’s 
council, sir Jolin Paston, which stands 
greatly in favour with my lord Chamber- 
lain; and what my said lord chamberlain 
may do with the king, and with all the 
lords of England, I trow it be not unknown 
to you.” + 

It appears from the following letter that 
the said member-elect for the borough 
of Maldon, sir John Paston, (to whom it 
is addressed) had expected to be nomi- 
nated aknight of the shire; but that his 
patrons had ordered it otherwise ;—‘* M 
lord of Norfolk and my lord of Suffolk were 
agreed, more than a fortnight ago, to have 
sir Robert Wyngfield, and sir Richard 
Harcourt ; and that knew I not till Friday 
last past. I had sent, ere I went to 
Framlingham, to warn as many of your 
friends to be at Norwich as this Monday, 
to serve your interest, as I could; but 
when I came to Framlingham, and knew 
the appointment that was taken for the two 
knights, I sent warning again to as many 
as I might, to tarry at home; and yet 
there came to Norwich this day as many 
as their costs drew to 9s. 13d. paid and 
reckoned by Peacock and Capron, and 
yet they did but. break their fasts. and de- 
parted.” ———-“« If ye miss to be. burgess of 
Maldon, and my lord Chamberlain will, 
ye may be in another place; there be-a 
dozen towns in England, that choose no 
Burgess, which ought to do it,”—(this 
will surely propitiate the reformers) :— 
“‘ ye may. be set in for one of these towns, 








* Paston Letters, v. I. pp. 97, 99. 
+ Paston Letters, Vol. 2. p. 99. 
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an if ye be befriended.”* —Such was re= 
form in those days! 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the era 
to which, habitually and almost in- 
stinctively, the mind of Englishmen recurs 
for every thing that is glorious, I could 
shew the House, that the earl of Essex, 
her mighty favourite, dictated without 
scruple or reserve the returns to parlia- 
ment, not only for the county of Stafford, 
but for every borough in the county. Un- 
luckily I have not the documents at hand ; 
but I can aver it on the most unquestion- 
able authority.+ 





* Tbid v. 2. p. 135. 

+ Among the documents alluded to in this 
passage are the following letters from Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, to Richard Bagot, 
esq. high sheriff of the county of Stafford; of 
which the originals are in the possession of lord 
Bagot. 

1. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, to 
Richard Bagot, Esqg.—* After my verie hartie 
comendacions ; I cannot write severall letters 
to all those that have interests in the choyse of 
the knights of the shere, to be apoynted for the 

arliament intended to be held verie shortlie. 

o which place I do exceedingly desire that 
my verie good friend, sir Christofer Blount may 
be elected.—I do therefore comend the 
matter to your friendlie sollicitacons ; praying 
you to move the gentlemen, my good friends, 
and yours in that countie'; particularly in my 
name, that they will give their voice with him 
for my sake ; assuring them, that as they shall 
do it for one whome I hold deare, and whose 
sufficiencie for the place is well known to 
them; so, I will most thankfullie deserve to- 
wards them and yourselves any travell, favour, 
or kindeness, that shall be showed therein, 
Thus I commit you to God’s good protection. 
From Hampton Court, the 2nd of January, 
1592.” “ Essex.” 

“T persuade myself that my creditt is so 
good with my countrymen, as the using my 
name, in so small a matter, will be enough to ef- 
fect it: But I pray you use me so kindlie in 
that as I have no repulse.” 

2. From the same to the same.—“ After my 
verie hartie comendacions. As I have by my 
late letters comended unto you sir Christofer 
Blount to be elected one of the knights of that shire 
for the parliament to be holden verie shortlie, 
by your friendlie mediacion; so I do with no 
less earnestness intreate your like favoure to- 
wards my very good frend sir Thomas Sherrard, 
for the other place ; praying you that you will em- 
ploye your creditte, and use my name to all my 
good frends and yours, there, that they will 
stand faste to me in this requeste, and that my 
desire may be effected for them. They cannot 
give me better testimonie of their love and af- 
fection, because they are both such as I hold 
deare, and you may assure all such as shall 
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Passing over the reign of James Ist and 
his unfortunate successor,—and not dwell- 
ing upon the cavalier treatment which 
Cromwell bestowed upon his own purified 
and reformed House of Commons, I come 
to the reign of Charles 2nd ; where I find, 
not amid scarce manuscripts and treasures 
of ancient lore, but published, in a 
hundred popular books, in sketches of bio- 
graphy and lessons for youth, the famous 
letter of that most famous woman Ann 
countess of Pembroke; who, amongst her 
other great titles and possessions, was un- 
doubted patroness of the then, I presume, 
free and independent borough of Appleby. 
This great lady writes thus to sir Joseph 
Williamson, secretary of state to Charles 
2nd, in answer to his suggestion of a mem- 
ber for the borough of Appleby. ‘I have 
been bullied by en usurper; I have been 
ill treated by a court ; but I won’t be dic- 
tated to by a subject; your man sha’nt 
stand.—Anne Countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery.” 

Now, Sir, I should be curious to know 
which generation of our ancestors it is, that 
the exercise of political influence in the 





join with you in election that I will most 
thankfullie requite their readines, and further- 
ance them by any good office I can. Sol 
comitte you to God’s best protection; from 
Hampton Court, the 9th of January, 1592.” 
“ Your assured Friend, “‘ Essex.” 

“ T should think my credite little in my owne 
countrie, if it should not afford so small a 
matter as this. Esspessalie the men being so 
fitt. Therefore I commend you all (as I have 
interest in your labours ) effectuallie in it.” 

3. From the same to the same.—“ After my 
verie hartie comendacions. I have written 
severall letters to Lichfield, Stafford, Tam- 
worth, and Newcastle, for the nomination and 
election of certain burgesses of the parliament 
to be held verie shortlie. I have named unto 
them, for Lichfield, sir John Wyngfield and 
Mr. Boughton. For Stafford, my kinsman 
Henrie Bourgher and my servant Edward Rey- 
nolds. For Tamworth my servant Thomas 
Smith. For Newcastle Dr. James. Whome 
because I do greatlie desire to be preferred to 
the said places, I do earnestlie pray your fur- 
therance, by the creditt which you have in 
those towns. Assuring them of my thankful- 
ness if they shall, for my sake, gratifie those 
whom I have comended ; and yourself that I 
will not be unmyndful of your curtesie therein. 
So I commit you to God’s good protection. 
From Hampton-Court, the last of December, 
1592. Your assured friend,” “ Essex.” 

“TI send unto you the severall letters, which 
I praye you cause to be delivered according to 
their directions.” 
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elections of the present day, so lamentably 
disquiets in their graves. Is it the cotem- 
poraries of the duchess of Norfolk, and of 
the worthy electors of Maldon, who were 
to be careful to choose members so 
properly “ towards” my lady ?—or those 
who tasted the sweets of uninfluenced elec- 
tion under queen Elizabeth ?—or those 
who contemplated with equal admiration 
the countess of Pembroke’s defence of her 
castlesagainst the forces of the usurper, and 
of her good borough of Appleby against 
secretary Williamson’s nominee? Pity it is 


that the noble lord (Folkstone), the con- 


vert to reform, did not live in the days of 
one or other of these heroines! Their ex~ 
ample could hardly have failed to recon- 
vert him to his original native sentiments 
upon the subject of influence in elections 
and the fit constitution of a House of 
Commons. 

But I have not yet done with my list of 
patronesses: nor has interference in elec- 
tions, and female interference too, been 
coupled with no great name in the unques- 
tioned gaod times of the constitution. The 
noble lord who made this motion will par- 
don me for referring him to the published 
letters of his great ancestress, the lady 
Russell; in which he will find the lord 
steward (the duke of Shrewsbury), and 
lord keeper Somers—tendering to her, for 
her son lord Tavistock, then a minor, the 
representation of the county of Middlesex, 
upon the single condition that lord Tavi- 
stock would consent but to show himself 
to the electors for one day under the 
name of lord Russell.* The offer was not 
accepted on account, so far as appears, of 
lord Tavistoek’s minority; though in- 
stances are adduced by the makers of the 
proposition to convince her ladyship that 
that need not be an objection. But what 
would be said now-a-days—and what 
would be the agitation of our buried an- 
cestors—-if a lord chancellor and a lord 
steward were to concur in offering a seat 
in parliament for a county to some young 
nobleman yet under age ?+ 





* “ At thegeneral election which took place 
in October, 1695, it was proposed to her in the 
most flattering manner, by order of the duke 
of Shrewsbury, then lord steward, and the 
lord keeper Somers, to bring her son into 
ska as member for the county of Mid- 

lesex.”——“Life of Lady Russell,” 8vo. p.120. 

+ “It is to be remarked that in those early 
days of our renovated constitution, the object- 
tion of lord Tavistock’s age was considered 
merely in relation to himself, and as no ob- 
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Now here let me guard myself against 
misrepresentation. It must not be im- 
puted to me that I am saying that all this 
was right: Iam only saying that all this 
was so. I have been dealing (be it 
observed) with the second of my two 
questions:—not with the question, whe- 
ther the House of Commons should be 
reconstructed ?—but with the question 
whether it should be recalled to some 
state in which it formerly stood? I have 
been endeavouring to dispel the idle super- 
stition that therelipce existed in this 
country a House of Commons, in the con- 
struction of which the faults that are 
attributed to the present House of Com- 
mons, and attributed to it as a motive 
for inflicting upon itself its own de- 
struction, did not equally exist: and not 
only exist equally, but exist in wider 
extent and more undisguised enormi- 
ty. I have been shewing that if the 
present House of Commons is to be 
destroyed for these faults, it has earned 
that fate not by degeneracy, but by imita- 
tion; that it would in such case expiate 
the misdeeds of its predecessors, instead 
of suffering for any that are peculiarly its 
own. Ihave been endeavouring to prove, 
that of the two options—“ do you mean 
to restore ?>—or to construct anew ?”—no 
reformer who has carefully examined the 
subject, can in sidlbrity answer otherwise 
than *“ to construct anew :’—for that to 
restore the times of purity of election— 
that is, of election free from the influence, 
and a preponderating influence too, of 
property, rank, station, and power, natural 
or acquired—would be, to restore a state 
of things of which we can find no proto- 
type, and to revert to times which in 
truth have never been. 

That the proposition ‘to construct 
anew” is the much more formidable pro- 
position of the two, is tacitly admitted by 
the very unwillingness which is shewn on 
all occasions to acknowledge it as the 
object of any motion for reform. Yet to 
that must the reformers come. To that, 
I venture to tell the noble lord—he, with 





stacle to the success of his election. Mr. Mon- 
tague, in his letter to the duke of Bedford, to 
obviate any scruple in the duke’s mind, men- 
tions that lord Godolphin’s son was to be 
chosen in Cornwall, and lord Leicester’s in 
Kent, who were neither ofthem older than lord 
Tavistock : and Mr. Owen, ina letter to lady 
Russell, tells her the duke of Albemarle’s 
son had been allowed to sit in parliament under 
7 Ibid, p. 123. 
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all his caution and all his desire to avoid 
extravagance and exaggeration, must 
come; if he consents to reform on prin- 
ciple. By reforming “ on principle,” I 
mean, reforming with a view not simply 
to the redress of any partial, practical 
grievance, but generally to theoretical 
improvement. I may add that even “ on 
principle” his endeavours to reform will 
be utterly vain, if he insists upon the 
exclusion of influence, as an indispensable 
quality of his reformedconstitution. Not 
in this country only, BBt in every country 
in which a popular elective assembly has 
formed part of the government, to exclude 
such influence from the elections, has 
been a_ task either not attempted, or 
attempted to no purpose. While we 
dam up one source of influence a dozen 
others will open; in proportion as the 
progress of civilization, the extension of 
commerce, and a hundred other circum- 
stances better understood than defined, 
contribute to shift and change, in their 
relative proportions, the prevailing inte- 
rests of society. Whether the House of 
Commons in its. present shape does not 
practically, though silently, accommodate 
itself to such changes, with a pliancy 
almost as faithful as the nicest artifice 
could contrive, is, in my opinion, I con- 
fess, a much more important considera- 
tion, than whether the’@omponent parts of 
the House might be arranged with neater 
symmetry, or distributed in more scientific 
proportions. 

But am I, therefore, hostile to the 
reformation of any proved vases of abuse, 
or to the punishment of mal-practices by 
which the existing rights of election are 
occasionally violated? No such thing. 
When any such cases are pointed out 
and proved, far be it from me to wish 
that they should be passed over with 
impunity. When the noble mover him- 
self brought forward, two years ago, a 
bill for transferring to other constituents, 
the right of election of a borough in which 
gross corruption had been practised, he 
began, as I thought and think, in the 
right course. When he proposed the 
disfranchisement of Grampound, I gave 
him my support; and if other cases of the 
same description occurred, I should be 
ready to do so again. That, Sir, is the 
true way of reforming the House of 
Commons: by adding strength to the 
representation where we can do so certainly 
and definitely, and without incurring a 
risk of evils greater than those we cure. 
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In the principle of that proposition of the 
noble lord I concurred: and if I con- 
curred with those who suggested the sub- 
stitution of the county of York for the 
town of Leeds, as the recipient of the 
franchise to be detached from Grampound. 
—I didso, not because I was apprehensive 
that Leeds would abuse the privilege; but 
because for the last forty years the want 
of a greater numberof members for the 
county of York had been the standing 
grievance complained of in every petition 
for reform. ‘ Shall the great county of 
York have no more members than the 
little county of Rutland ?”—is the lan- 
guage of the petition of 1793. ‘ Shall 
so great, and populous, and manufactur 
ing a county, be no more numerously 
represented in the House of Commons 
than the borough of Shoreham, or Crick- 
lade, or Midhurst, or finally than Old 
Sarum ?”—are the apostrophes which have 
added zest to every debate, and a sting to 
every petition, from the year 1780 to the 
present day. Well! here was an opportu- 
nity of meeting this master-argument, and 
quieting for ever the perturbed solicitude 
for Yorkshire representation. I thought, 
therefore, that it would be a pity to lose 
such an opportunity ;—the House fortu- 
nately was of the same opinion ;—and lo! 
the grievance of grievances, the subject 
of forty years’ clamour, is redressed. 
But, to be quite ingenuous, I will own 
that I was not without expectation that 
when the reformers had gained this point, 
they would find out that they had not 
gotten exactly what they wanted. So 
indeed it has happened. Since the bill 
passed, I have heard of no congratulations 
on the event; but I have heard of much 
regret, and of many fears lest great incon- 
venience should result from the measure 
to the county of York itself. This, to be 
sure, would be exceedingly to bedeplored: 
and to remedy so unlucky a result of the 
first effort at reform, I understand that it 
is now in contemplation to bring in a bill 
for the purpose of dividing the county into 
two parts; assigning to one the old and 
to the other the new representation.— 
We shall see how this expedient will be 
relished. For my own part, I apprehend 
that every true Yorkshireman will object 
to it as a sort of converse of the judgment 
of Solomon; and that the two old mem- 
bers especially, will rush forward and im- 
plore that their ancient parent may be 
permitted to survive whole and unmuti- 
lated. In that case, I shall unquestionably 
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oin them in the vote for keeping York- 
shire in undivided magnitude, with its 
augmented representation; affording, as 
it will doin that state, a conclusive reply 
to near half a century of remonstrances 
and lamentations. 

I do not recollect in the speech of the 
noble mover any other topic on which I 
feel it necessary to remark; having 


already I think touched upon all the main. 


principles, if not upon all the details and 
illustrations of his motion; and having, 
I am well aware, trespassed largely upon 
the indulgence of the House. A few 
words more upon the more general topics, 
which belong to this debate; and I have 
done. It is asked over and over again 
whether the House of Commons ought 
not to sympathize with the people? I 
answer, undoubtedly yes; and so the 
House of Commons at present does, 
finally and in the result. But I also 
maintain that this House does not betray 
its trust, if on points of gravity and diffi- 
culty, of deep and of lasting importance, 
it exercises a wary and independent dis- 
cretion ;—even though a momentary mis- 
understanding between the people and 
the House, should be created by such 
difference in opinion with the people. I 
do not believe that the change proposed 
by the noble lord would infuse into the 

ouse of Commons a more wholesome 
spirit. Ido not believe that, to increase 
the power of the people, or rather to bring 
that power into more direct, immediate, 
and incessant operation upon the House, 
—(whether such effect should be pro- 
duced by rendering elections more popu- 
lar, or by shortening the duration of 
parliaments, or by both,)—I do not 
believe, I say, that this change would 
enable the House to dischargeits functions 
more usefully than it discharges them at 
present. With respect to the plan of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
it seems to be pretty generally agreed, 
that it would deprive the government of 
all consistence and stability. Most of 
the advocates for reform disclaim these 
doctrines and resent the imputation of 
them. I am glad of it. But I confess 
myself at a loss to understand how any 
extension of suffrage on principle, how any 
shortening of parliaments on principle, 
can be adopted without opening the whole 
scope of that plan: and I confess myself 
not provided with any argument satisfac- 
tory to my own mind, by which, after 
conceding these alterations in principle 
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I could hope to control then in degree. 
I am still more at a loss to conceive in 
what way such partial concession could 
tend either to reconcile to the frame of 
the House of Commons those who are 
discontented with it as it at present 
stands, or to enable parliament to watch 
more effectually over the freedom, the 
happiness, and the political importance of 
the country. 

Dreading therefore, the danger of total, 
and seeing the difficulties as well as the 
unprofitableness of partial alteration, I 
object to this. first step towards a change 
in the constitution of thé House of Com- 
mons. There are wild theories abroad, 
I am not disposed to impute an ill motive 
to any man who entertains them. I will 
believe such a man to be as sincere in his 
conviction of the possibility of realizing 
his notions of change without risking the 
tranquillity of the country, as I am sincere 
in my belief of their impracticability, and 
of the tremendous danger of attempting 
to carry them into effect. But for the 
sake of the world as well as for our own 
safety, let us be cautious and firm. Other 
nations, excited by the example of the 
liberty which this country has long pos- 
sessed, have attempted to copy our con- 
stitution; and some of them have shot 
beyond it in the fierceness of their pursuit. 
I grudge not to other nations, that share 
of liberty which they may acquire: in the 
name of God, Ict them enjoy it! But let 
us warn them that they lose not the 
object of their desire by the very eager- 
ness with which they attempt to grasp it. 
Inheritors and conservaters of rational 
freedom, let us, while others are seeking 
it in restlessness and trouble, be a steady 
and shining light to guide their course, 
not a wandering meteor to bewilder and 
mislead them. 

Let it not be thought that tbis is an un- 
friendly or disheartening counsel to those 
who are either struggling under the pres- 
sure of harsh government, or exulting in 
the novelty of sudden emancipation. It 
is addressed much rather to those who, 
though cradled and educated amidst the 
sober blessings of the British constitution, 
pant for other schemes of liberty than 
those which that constitution sanctions, 
other than are compatible with a just 
equality of civil rights, or with the neces- 
sary restraints of social obligation ;—of 
some of whom it may be said, in the lan- 
guage which Dryden puts into the mouth 
of one of the most extravagant of- his 
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heroes, that, 

“ They would be free as nature first made man, 
“Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


Noble and swelling sentiments! but such 
as cannot be reduced into practice. 
Grand ideas! but which must be qualified 
and adjusted by a compromise between 
the aspirings of individuals, and a due 
concern for the general tranquillity ; must 
be subdued and chastened by reason and 
experience, before they can be directed 
toany useful end! A search after abstract 
perfection in government, may produce, 
in generous minds, an enterprise and en- 
thusiasm to be recorded by the historian 
and to be celebrated by the poet: but 
such perfection is not an object of reason- 
able pursuit, because it is not one of 
possible attainment: And never yet did 
a. passionate struggle after an absolutely 
unattainable object fail to be productive 
of misery to an individual, of madness and 
confusion to a people. As the inhabitants 
of those burning climates, which lie 
beneath a tropical sun, sigh for the cool- 
ness of the mountain and the grove; so 
(all history instructs us,) do nations 
which have basked for a time in the tor- 
rent blaze of an unmitigated liberty, too 
often call upon the shades of despotism, 
even of military despotism, to cover them, 


— “O Quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
“Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra!” 


a protection which blights whileit shelters; 
which dwarfs the intellect, and stunts the 
erergies of man, but to which a wearied 
nation willingly resorts from intolerable 
heats and from perpetual danger of con- 
vulsion. 

Our lot is happily cast in the temper- 
ate zone of freedom: the clime best 
suited to the developement of the moral 
qualities of the human race; to the cul- 
tivation of their faculties, and to the 
security as well as the improvement of 
their virtues: a clime not exempt indeed 
from variations of the elements, but varia- 
tions which purify while they agitate the 
atmosphere that we breathe. Let us be 
sensible of the advantages which it is our 
happiness to enjoy. Let us guard with 
pious gratitude the flame of genuine 
liberty, that fire from heaven, of which 
our constitution is the holy depository ; 
—and let us not, for the chance of ren- 
dering it more intense and more radiant, 
impair its purity or hazard its extinction! 

The noble lord is entitled to the ac- 
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knowledgments of the House, for the can- 
did, able, and ingenuous manner in which 
he has brought forward his motion. If, in 
the remarks which I have made upon it, 
there has been any thing which has borne 
the appearance of disrespect to him, I 
hopefhe will acquit me of having so intend- 
ed it. That the noble lord will carry 
his motion this evening, I have no fear ; 
but with the talents which he has shewn 
himse!f to possess, and with (I sincerely 
hope) a long and brilliant career of 
parliamentary distinction before him, he 
will, no doubt, renew his efforts hereafter. 
Although I presume not to expect that 
he will give any weight to observations 
or warnings of mine, yet on this, probably 
the last, opportunity which I shall have, 
of raising my voice on the question of 
parliamentary reform, while I conjure the 
House to pause before it consents to 
adopt the proposition of the noble lord— 
I cannot help conjuring the noble lord 
himself, to pause before he again presses 
it upon the country. If, however, he 
shall persevere—and if his perseverance 
shall be successful—and if the results of 
that success shall be such as I cannot 
help apprehending—his be the triumph to 
have precipitated those results—be mine 
the consolation that to the utmost, and 
the latest of my power, I have opposed 
them. [Loud cheers.] 

Mr. Denman observed, that the whole 
of the right hon. gentleman’s argument 
was founded in fallacy. He, assumed 
that a quotation from a speech of Mr. 
Fox was correct, although it was most 
likely the reverse; and, upon that, he 
founded an argument against the expe- 
diency of a reformed House of Commons. 
After quoting several papers of rather 
ancient date, he at last brought some 
bombastic lines of Dryden to bear against 
the reformers. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then commented upon the 
observations which the right hon. gentle- 
man had made upon the subject of the 
sympathy which existed between the 
House of Commons and the people, and 
contended, that the general conduct of 
the House was opposed to the wishes of 
the people. The right hon. gentleman 
had himself furnished some proofs of this; 
and he could produce another in the case 
of the late queen. He did not think that 
the House should blindly obey the wishes 
of the people, whether they were proper 
or not; but, in such a case as that to 
which he had last referred, when not only 
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the whole mass of the people in this 
country, but the whole of Europe, were 
unanimous in condemning the proceedings 
which were instituted against her majesty, 
not to pay some deference to the wishes 
of their constituents, betrayed, on the 
part of the House, a contempt for public 
opinion which never ought to be exhibited 
in a free state. Dear as the emancipation 
of the Catholics was to every one who 
valued civil and religious liberty, he would 
not have it carried without the concur- 
rence of the people. He believed the 
people approved of it. They ought not 
to dictate changes to that House; but 
the House ought to regard their disposi- 
tion and temper. The judgment formed 
by posterity of the conduct of the House 
ought to be considered, and not the bias 
manifested by contemporaries. Let them 
now reflect what decision was irrevocably 
passed upon the measures of the House 
of Commons in former periods—upon the 
measures of those 


* Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina,” 


what was now the settled judgment formed 
upon that most important question the 
American war? The House had then 
addressed the Crown by a large majority ; 
and from some strange change, on which 
it would be now vain to speculate, they 
went up soon afterwards with an address 
of quite a contrary description. The 
present time confirmed the judgment of 
the opposition, and condemned the base 
acquiescence of the majority in every 
instance. But, the moral evil of the pre- 
sent system, independently of its effects, 
was itself quite dreadful. Could any 
thing be more disgusting than the shuffling 
answers, and the suspicious silence, of 
persons brought to their bar charged with 
corruption at elections? He knew not if 
human nature ever appeared baser than 
when persons stood at their bar with a 
knowledge of facts which it was their 
whole study to conceal by prevarication. 
Another view of human nature was 
indeed still lower—it was that presented 
by the members of that House who had 
been the means of all this corruption and 
perjury, and who sat wishing success to 
the most loathsome falsehoods. Was it 
not a dreadful evil to see persons sent to 
gaol for what they were compelled, and 
properly compelled, to declare before the 
committees? This foul and disgusting 
disease was no anatomical nicety. If the 
examinations before their committees 
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, were generally distributed and understood, 


the country would be still louder in de- 
manding reform. If the evil were latent, 
it might be imprudent to reveal it; but 
that question was no longer open to doubt 
or cavil. The right hon. gentleman had 
ingeniously put it to the advocates of re- 
form, to refer to the period when the 
representation had been such as they 
would now have it. Suppose there had 
been no such period, were they therefore 
precluded from reforming a flagrant and 
intolerable abuse ? This question was 
not asked when a bill was brought in to 
reform any other abuse. The people of 
England had a right to be fairly, fully, 
and freely represented. Was it not a 
grievance to be remedied, that, in a season 
of distress, when hunger stimulated to 
sedition, the people should be left a prey 
to any demagogue who could point to the 
state of the representation, and the cha- 
racter of that House? It was, too, a most 
pernicious evil, both in a moraland political 
point of view, to see a species of conse- 
cration given to sacrifice of principle, 
dereliction of character, and venal barter 
of opinions. Corruption thus 


“ Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 
6 And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead.” 


What was that influence, which they heard 
openly avowed and defended, but, in 
plain, homely, intelligible language, that 
members of that House should be bribed 
by the possession of places to vote con- 
trary to justice and we policy? The 
Cash Resumption bill of 1819 had been 
referred to. Let them refer to the impo- 
sition of new taxes in 1819, and say whe- 
ther that was an act of wisdom for the 
interests of the people. But, the great 
evil was the preservation of useless places 
to enable gentlemen to vote against the 
people. It might be said that they ap- 
proved of the measures which they sup- 
ported ; but if they did, it was an insult 
to say that they must be paid for support- 
ing what they approved of. There was a 
degree of absurdity in gentlemen passing 
from one side to the other, and talking of 
purity of motives, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had spoken for himself had 
done. The disfranchisement of boroughs, 
as recommended by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, would never apply to the repre- 
sentatives of peers. The corruption of 
the House did, in fact, dispense with the 
exercise of the other two branches of the 
legislature, on the very ground of the 


* 
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right hon. gentleman. That House was 
become the influenced organ of every act 
of government, without the confidence of 
the public, and even without the respect 
of government; for a right hon. gentle- 
man had told them last night, that he 
would set at naught the unanimous vote 
of that body. He was ashamed to have 
occupied so much of their time; but he 
could not refrain from offering a few ob- 
servations in support of a motion which 
had his most hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Peel merely rose to take some 
notice of an allusion which had been 
twice made, to an observation which had 
fallen from him last night. He did not 
rise to explain away or retract, but to 
repeat and uphold what he said with re- 
ference to the case of Mr. Hunt. He 
informed the House last night, that he 
had advised the Crown not to exercise 
what he considered the peculiar, exclusive, 
and almost sacred prerogative of mercy, 
inthe case of Mr.Hunt. Hehad declared, 
at the same time, that if the House should 
determine unanimously to address the 
Crown in behalf of Mr. Hunt, he would 
not be the instrument for carrying such a 
recommendation into effect. This senti- 
ment he now repeated. He did not use 
itas a menace. He felt himself called 
upon to make that declaration, from a 
conscientious conviction as to the merits 
of the case ; and he should consider him- 
self unworthy of the place he held, if any 
circumstances could induce him to become 
the instrument of carrying into effect a 
purpose which he felt to be inconsistent 
with his conscientious sense of duty. 

After a short reply, the House divided : 
Ayes, 164; Noes, 269. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Buxton, T. F. 


Althorp, visct. Boughton, sirW.E.R. 
Anson, sir G. Bentinck, lord W. 


Anson, hon. G. Calvert, C. 
Beaumont, J. W. Chaloner, R. 
Barnard, visct. Calcraft, John 


Barrett, S. M. 
Becher, W. W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Campbell, W. F. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Carew, R. S. 


Benyon, B. Carter, John 

Bernal, R. Cavendish, H. 

Birch, J. Cavendish, C. 
Brougham, H. Clifton, viscount 
Burdett, sir F. Coffin, sir I. 

Bury, visct. Coke,.T. W. 

Byng, G. Colborne, N. R. 
Boughey, sir J, F. Concannon, L. 
Benett, J. Crespigny, sir W. De 


Crompton, S. 


® 


Belgrave, visct. 
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Curwen, J. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Calvert, N. 
Davies, T. H. 
Denison, W.’J. 
Denman, Thos. 
Duncannon, visct: 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, C. 
Dickinson, W. 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Evans, W. 

Ellis, hon. G. Agar 
Fergusson, sir R. C, 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Frankland, R. 
Grattan, J. 
Graham, S. 
Grant, J. P. 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Gaskell, B. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, E. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 

James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Latouche, R. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Leycester, R. 
Lawley, F. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lushington, S. 
Marryat, Joseph 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Milbank, M. 
Milton, visct. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, P. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Normanby, visct. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 
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Nugent, lord ; 

O'Callaghan, J. a 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, lord F. 

Ossulston, lord 

Palmer, col. 

Palmer, C. F. 

Pares, Thos. 

Pierce, H. 

Pelham, hon. C. A. 

Philips, G. 

Philips, G. R. 

Power, R. 

Powlett, hon. W. 

Prittie, hon. F, A. be 

Pryse, P. ig 

Pym, F. : 

Ramsay, sir A. 

Ramsden, J. C. ig 

Ricardo, D. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 

Robarts, Geo. 

Robarts, A. W. 

Robinson, sir G. 

Rowley, sir W. 

Rumbold, C. 

Russell, R. G. Bs 

Rice, T, S. 

Rickford, W. 

Ramsbottom, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, hon. R. eI 

Smith, J. a 

Scarlett, J. 

Scudamore, R. 

Sefton, earl of 

Scott, J. 

Stanley, lord 

Stewart, W. (Tyrone) 

Stuart, lord W. 

Sykes, D. 

Sebright, sir J. 

Tavistock, marquis of B 

Talbot, R. W. a 

Tierney, rt. hon, G. 

Tennyson, C. 

Titchfield, marq. 

Townshend, lord C. 

Taylor, C. 4 

Warre, J. A. Ri 

Webbe, E. ¥ 

White, Luke 

Whitbread, S. C. 

Williams, sir R. 

Wilson, sir R. 

Wood, alderman 

Wyvil, M. 

Wilberforce, W. 

Whitmore, W. W. 

Williams, W. 

TELLERS. 

Russell, lord John 

Folkestone, visct. 
PAIRED OFF. 

Baring, sir T. 

Cavendish, lord G. 

Hutchinson, C. H, 
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Markham, J. 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Taylor, M. A. 


Agricultural Distress. 


Wilkins, W. 
Western, C. C. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 29. 

. Scarcity oF Provisions 1n Ire- 
LAND.}]. The Earl of Darnley expressed 
his surprise that no proposition had yet 
been submitted to the House respecting 
the state of Ireland. He did not now 
mean to enter into any discussion on the 
moral or political state of that country, 
but he thought himself bound to notice 
the great distress which, according to the 
best information, prevailed throughout 
Ireland. The noble earl opposite must 
be aware that there was an increasing dis- 
tress in that country from the actual want 
of provisions. His object in mentioning 
this lamentable state of things was, to 
learn from the noble earl whether the at- 
tention of government had been called to 
the distress prevailing in Ireland, and 
whether any measures of relief had been 
adopted. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
hesitation in stating, that government had 
received information that distress for the 
want of provisions was great in some parts 
of Ireland. The subject, however, had 
not been overlooked by government, and 
measures, conformable to precedents es- 
tablished on former occasions and found 
sufficient, had been resorted to. With 
regard to the general question of relief 
in such cases, he must say, that nothing, 
except in extreme cases, could be more 
improper than the interference of govern- 
ment with the subsistence of the country. 
Such interference was far more likely to 
cause famine, than to give relief in times 
of difficulty. What ought to be done by 
the government with respect to the whole 
country might be illustrated by the reply 
made to a foreigner who expressed his 
surprise that so great a city as London 
should be so well supplied without any 
regulations. He was answered, that the 
reason of its being so well supplied, was 
precisely because there were no regula- 
tions for that purpose. The course to 
be followed in the present case was the 
same which had been adopted on former 
occasions. He appealed to the noble 

eers who had lately returned from Ire- 
and, whether they were not satisfied, 
that whatever could be done to relieve 
the present distress, would be done, and 
was doing ? 
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Gooch presented a petition from several 
considerable land owners in Suffolk, com- 
plaining of agricultural distress. The 
petitionérs prayed, that such a reduction 
of public expenditure might be effected 
as would justify a further reduction of 
taxation ; but they expressed an appre- 
hension, that no immediate relief could 
be derived from that source. He viewed 
with great dismay the distressed state of 
the agriculturists. A remission of taxation 
he knew would assist them; and as far as 
a reduction of establishment could enable 
that to be done, he would do it. He had 
felt it his duty to move in the last session, 
that some notice should be taken of the 
numerous agricultural petitions on the 
table of the House. In the committee 
which was appointed, he was nominated 
chairman, and he would not flinch from 
any of the responsibility that might at- 
tach to him on that account. It had been 
thought proper that that committee should 
be re-appointed this year; but he was 
sorry to say, that their report contained 
nothing satisfactory to the country. It 
proposed no measures calculated to afford 
immediate adequate relief. It should, 
however, be borne in mind how difficult 
it was to discover any such remedy for 
the present evils. The markets were 
glutted to the extreme, and corn must 
either be removed from the market, or 
more money must be brought into it for 
that purpose. A prohibitory duty on the 
importation of corn was what would be 
most beneficial to the farmer. When the 
ports were opened in 1820, by means of 
a fraud, 700,000 quarters of oats were 
admitted; and with an average consump- 
tion of 30,000,000 a-year, it was surpris- 
ing the effect which that importation had 
in lowering the prices. He agreed in the 
system of duties, but not as tothe guan- 
tum; the duties recommended by the re- 
port were not sufficient. This country 
could not maintain her station in Europe 
if its agriculture were allowed to sink. 
The petitioners, amongst other remedies, 
prayed for a reform in parliament. In 
this he did not agree with them, being 
satisfied that reform would not put one 
shilling into the pocket of the farmer. 
Mr. Hume observed, that this was not 
the first time that the hon. member had 
expressed his anxiety to relieve the dis- 
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tress of the agriculturist. But in the 
numerous motions which had been made 
for the remission of taxes, and the reduc- 
tion of expenditure, he did not recollect 
having had the pleasure of having the 
hon. member in the minority. What was 
the use, then, of presenting petitions of 
this kind, and talking about raising the 

rice of corn, if he would not assist in 
loosing and abolishing useless establish- 
ments, in order to effect that which he 
acknowledged to be the only remedy ? 
The only way to relieve the country was, 
to reduce the price of production, and to 
export the surplus corn to other countries. 
Up to the year 1760 or 1770, this was an 
exporting country. He hoped the hon. 
member, by his future conduct, would 
make up for his past omissions. 

Mr. Coke presented a petition from the 
hundred of Earsham, in the county of 
Norfolk. He stated the distress in that 
part of the country to be such, that many 
farmers were quitting their farms, and 
giving up agricultural pursuits altogether. 
He believed most firmly that no relief 
was to be expected from the noble 
marquis who had so long managed that 
House and the country. This was the 
opinion of the petitioners, all of whom 
went further than formerly, and called for 
reform in that House as the only remedy 
for the existing distress. He agreed with 
them that the only perfect remedy for the 
evil was to be found in a reform in that 
House, and he hoped the example set by 
these petitioners would be followed by 
every hundred in the country. If this 
were done, it would be impossible for the 
government to resist the public voice. 
Ultimately, the public voice would make 
itself heard; but he feared that it would 
be in some other way than through the 
medium of that House. He complained 
of the manner in which the complaints of 
petitioners had hitherto been treated. 
Some years ago, on a petition being pre- 
sented, the noble lord opposite had re- 
marked on the ‘ ignorant impatience of 
taxation” which prevailed. Perhaps similar 
language might be held on the present 
occasion; but, whatever might be said, it 
was most afflicting to see the county to 
which he belonged, and which was so 
closely identified with that noble science 
to which his life had been devoted, re- 
duced by the burthens under which. it 
laboured almost toa state of beggarry. 
Relief ought to be given without delay. 
No attention, however, was paid to the 
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distresses of the petitioners, They com- 
plained of the distress which had fallen 
on them, and prayed for that protection 
to which the British farmer was entitled. 
They prayed for a reform in that House, 
and a system of fair and equal representa- 
tion, of which property should be the basis. 
They demanded retrenchment in every 
department, and called for the reduction 
of sinecures, and all useless offices. The 
petition he presented with pleasure, as he 
was always gratified when his constituents 
called for reform in firm, but constitu- 
tional language. In the hundred from 
which this petition came, there were but 
two magistrates, both of whom were 
clergymen. On the propriety of placing 
clergymen in such situations he offered 
some remarks, and commented on their 
conduct in withholding their sanction 
from the meeting at which this petition 
had been voted, and thus attempting to 
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interpose an obstacle to the exercise of. 


the right of petitioning. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that with respect 
to the report, he thought it right to say, 
that it had proved generally unsatisfactory 
to the country. It did not protect the 
farmer against the importation of foreign 
grain; but he had no hesitation in saying, 
that effectual relief could not be afforded 
till the great pressure of the public 
burthens had been mitigated. As the 
language he held was thought inconsistent 
with his conduct in some instances, he 
was anxious to explain his reasons for 
voting in favour of keeping up the sinking 
fund, and for opposing the repeal of the 
salt-tax. Whether in the present state 
of the country it was wise to preserve the 
sinking fund was certainly questionable. 
But he could not make up his mind to 
dispense with it: as it was difficult to cal- 
culate what effect this might produce on 
public credit. When the question on the 
salt-tax was brought forward, he had 
looked at the peculiar situation in which 
the government was placed. They had 
lost by the malt-tax, which had been 
given up, 2,000,000/. The repeal of the 
salt-tax would have taken from them 
another million; and this too at a time 
when the government was engaged in 
paying off the 5 per cents. Under these 
circumstances, he had not thought it right 
to vote against ministers on that occasion. 
He had now a few words to offer on what 
had fallen from his hon. colleague on the 
subject of the meeting at which this peti- 
tion had been voted. He had alluded to 
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the refusal of the magistrates to sanction 
it on the requisition being first proposed. 
After the language which had been 
held at some of the meetings he did not 
wonder at there being a_ reluctance 
on the part of the magistrates to 
comply with the requisition. He felt it 
incumbent on him to explain more parti- 
cularly the situation in which the county 
had stood. They had unfortunately had 
two men executed in it, who, at the mo- 
ment of their leaving the world, had de- 
clared, that the outrages which they had 
committed had no object but to frighten 
the farmers into increasing the allowances 
of those in their employ. The House 
might recollect that at the meeting in 
Surrey, lord King had held forth at some 
length on the merits of Mr. Cobbett. 
That speech had been printed in hand- 
bills, and circulated in Norfolk. Norfolk 
was held to be the best place to circulate 
this paper, because it was known that 
great distress prevailed there. Now, 
when a peer of the realm thought proper 
to bestow unqualified praise on a man, 
who, it was known, had no regard for the 
rights to property, he could not but think 
such conduct dangerous. In his opinion, 
it was most improper—most unkind to the 
country, and most unworthy of the situa- 
tion which that noble lord held in society. 
He had been taunted with having voted 
last year, first against reducing the army 
by 10,000 men, and then against taking 
5,000 from its numbers. Now, he looked 
back on the votes which he had given on 
those occasions with much satisfaction, 
and regretted the reduction which had 
taken place. If the effect of this reduction 
were properly explained to the public—if 
it were seen by them, that men who had 
been twenty years in the service of their 
country, were sent. out again to rot in 
places where they ought not to have been 
called upon to serve any more, he thought 
the public would be inclined to say, ‘a 
fig for such retrenchment.” When gen- 
tlemen were so fond of taunting others 
with inconsistencies, he must remind 
them of their own. After calling for 
the reduction of the army, when the 
first question of the present session was 
brought forward relating to Ireland, the 
first words uttered were, “« Why not pro- 
claim martial law?” To him there ap- 
peared no small inconsistency in declaring 
against a standing army, and then, on the 
first appearance of disturbances, of calling 
for martial law. 
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Mr. Bennet said, that he was present at 
the Surrey meeting alluded to, and would 
observe, that if lord King had not so 
spoken of Mr. Cobbett, he (Mr. B.) 
would have said, what he now declared, 
that Mr. Cobbett was entitled to the 
thanks of the country, for the able and 
clear manner in which he investigated 
many interesting subjects. But if lord 
Kiog had thought proper to make such a 
statement, what right had the hon. 
member to condemn him in his absence? 
The opinion of the noble lord was as good 
as that of the hon. member. There was 
in that noble Jord that quickness and 
acuteness of intellect which, while he was 
by birth a descendant of the great Locke, 
was a further proof of his claim to the 
honour of which he had so much reason 
to be proud. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, he believed the 
words used by lord King with respect to 
Mr. Cobbett, were to the effect, ** that he 
was the most able and intelligent writer 
of this or any former time, on political 
subjects.” Mr. Cobbett had been a good 
deal in the county of Norfoik of late. His 
exertions during the last year had been 
directed to persuade the people of Eng- 
land that the farmers were the greatest 
brates in nature. To hear such a man 
held up as an object of admiration was 
shocking ; and therefore it was that he had 
made the observations which had fallen 
from him. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Scarcity OF Provisions 1N_ IRE- 
LAND.] Sir E. O’Brien said, that before 
the House proceeded to the important 
business of the day, he wished to point 
ovt to the gentlemen around him, the very 
dreadful and calamitous situation to which 
a great portion of his countrymen were 
reduced. There were at that moment. 
thousands of persons in Ireland; who, in 
consequence of the failure of the late 
potatoe crop, were reduced to a siagle 
meal a day, and that meal generally con- 
sisted of oatmeal and water. It was well 
known that, generally speaking, the whole 
population of the South of Ireland lived, 
during a great portion of the year, upon 
potatoes; but, during the last year, the 
incessant rains which prevailed, had totally 
decayed and destroyed that vegetable in 
the ground. At the late assizes in his 
county, the distressed state of the people 
was taken into consideration, and a repre- 
sentation of that distress was made to the 

L 
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lord lieutenant. He had no doubt of the 
benevolent intentions of the noble lord 
who now filled the office of Jord jieutenant, 
but it was impossible to extend relief to 
that poor and suffering country, without 
the interference and aid of parliament. It 
was a lamentable fact, that at that moment 
the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Mayo, and Roscommon, in fact, the whole 
provinces of Munster and Connaught, 
were in a state of actual starvation. If 
the counties of Lancaster, or Warwick, or 
Stafford, were suffering as Ireland now 
was, what, he would ask, would be the 
feelings of that House? What were the 
people of that unfortunate country to do? 
How were they, deprived as they were of 
money, of any resource, to relieve them- 
selves from the difficulties under which 
they laboured? He well remembered the 
situation in which Ireland was placed in 
1817. Great as the distresses of the 
country were at that period, there was 
still a circulation of money, and a high 
price of corn, which afforded many open- 
ings of relief. But, what was the situation 
of the country now? There was scarcely 
a town in the south of Ireland, in which 
hundreds of strong, able-bodied men, 
were not to be seen walking about with- 
put any means of getting employment. 
The question for the consideration of the 
House was—what had produced this state 
of things? One-third of the respectable 
people of the county of Clare had been 
reduced to-absolute distress; they had 
neither money nor means to relieve them- 
selves. He was aware that there was 
plenty of corn in the market; but, what 
did that do towards relief, when the dis- 
tressed parties had no money to buy? It 
was true that the gentry of the county 
were, in many instances, ready to co- 
operate with the magistrates in affording 
relief; but how was it possible for a few 
individuals to afford permanent relief to 
150,000 men? In making this statement, 
he did not appear before the House as a 
mendicant onthe part ofhis country. All 
he asked was, that government would 
make advances to relieve the present dis- 
tresses of unfortunate Ireland. For these 
advances the county rates could be 
pledged, and the money might be laid out 
in repairing roads, or in such other manner 
as might be best calculated to afford relief. 
It was well known to many of his friends, 
that thousands were at that moment dying 
ftom famine in Ireland. He was most 


anxious to make this statement at the 
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earliest period, with a view to draw the 
attention of government to it; for unless 
relief was promptly afforded, the unfortu- 
nate population must suffer the last stage 
of misery. A short time ago, potatoes, 
the principal food of the peasantry of Ire- 
land, were sold at from one penny to three 
halfpence per stone ; during this year they 
were sold at 63d. per stone. And, while 
this general article of Irish consumption 
was so raised, oatmeal had also risen from 
13/. to 151. per ton. The hon. baronet, 
after pointing out with great feeling the 
other distresses under which the people 
of Ireland laboured, adverted to the fact 
of the poor people in Ireland being ac- 
tually obliged to rob for their subsistence. 
He had himself been informed by the head 
police officer in his county, that if they 
were toe commit all the persons who took 
provisions for their support, no gaol in the 
country could hold them; nay, farther, 
that the parties so arrested, if they could 
get their families around them, would 
think that they had made a happy ex- 
change in getting into prison. The hon. 
baronet concluded by expressing a hope 
that parliament would take into its serious 
consideration the suffering state of Ireland. 

Mr. Becher corroborated the hon. ba- 
ronet’s statement, and expressed his fear 
that, in a very short time, even the scanty 
subsistence now on hand would be alto- 
gether expended. 

Mr. Goulburn expressed his surprise 
that the hon. baronet should have taken 
that premature opportunity of calling upon 
the House to enter into the consideration 
of the state of the peasantry in Ireland. 
He was the more surprised at this course, 
as the hon. baronet had been in daily 
communication with him upon the subject 
of this distress, and must have known that, 
if he had hitherto refrained from stating 
the views of the Irish government, ‘it was 
not from any want of sympathy for the 
sufferers, nor from the slightest inclination 
to withhold whatever relief the govern- 
ment of Ireland could practically afford-; 
but from a firm conviction, that the agita- 
tion of the subject would augment rather 
than alleviate the evils which the hon. ba- 
ronet had so feelingly deplored. Sup- 
posing the distress to be as general in the 
south of Ireland as the hon. baronet had 
depicted it to be, and the condition of the 
resident gentry so reduced as to render 
them unable to mitigate the condition of 
their peasantry, to whom, the hon. baronet 
asked, but to the government, could the 
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people look up for relief? The Irish go- 
yernment were, however, first bound to 
consider to what extent they had the 
means of administering relief; and the 
House might form some estimate of the 
probable amount which would be required 
generally from the government, to meet 
the demands likely to be made upon them, 
if they once took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of subsisting the people, from 
this single fact, that the amount of relief 
claimed from the hon. baronet’s county 
alone was for 400,000/. The government 
could not, he thought, be considered much 
to blame, if they paused at the outset, and 
forbore from hastily admitting a prece- 
dent, which would encourage a liability 
for a repetition of those demands from 
various quarters of the country. The 
case lie believed, was really this—that, in 
some parts there was a great deficiency 
in a particular crop, which constituted 
the chief subsistence of the peasantry of 
Ireland, But, though the potatoe crops 
had, in many places suffered, yet in others 
there was an abundant supply of corn; 
and at the very time when the scarcity had 
enhanced the price of potatoes in the most 
distressed market, the price of oatmeal 
continued lower than it generally was 
throughout the empire. The rise in the 
latter article was not for some time more 
than 2s, in the cwt., although he admitted 
the advance had increased to 12s. or 13s. 
during a part of the last week. In answer 
to the hon. baronet’s inquiry, why the go- 
vernment had not sent down a commission 
to inquire into the extent of the distress, 
he had only to inform the House, what 
the hon. baronet previously knew, that 
Mr. Warburton, who came up to Dublin 
to communicate the opinions of the gentle- 
men of his county, was immediately 
charged by the lord lieutenant with a 
commission, to return and ascertain first, 
in a more detailed form, the degree of 
pressure which was apprehended ; next, 
to what extent the gentlemen of the county 
could contribute to the relief of their 
peasantry ; and that then it would remain 
for government to take into their conside- 
ration the measures of co-operation which 
they could administer. His letters from 
Dublin that day annouficed the return of 
Mr. Warburton, and that the lord licute- 
nant was then in a situation to decide how 
far government could afford any relief. 
Sir E. O’Brien disclaimed imputing the 
slightest neglect to the Irish government, 
but repeated that he thought parliament 
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alone capable of meeting the evil. He 
had no-intention of throwing his country~ 
men upon Great Britain as paupers; but 
only asked an advance upon the county 
rates to enable them to provide for them- 
selves by their own industry. 


AGRICULTURAL DisTRESS, AND THE 
FINANCIAL AND OTHER MEASURES FOR 
Its Retier,] The House having re- 
solved itself into a committee to consider 
farther of the Report of the Committee 
on the Agriculturai Distress, 


The Marquis of Londonderry rose and 
addressed the committee as follows :* 


I rise, Sir, in conformity to my notice, 
to call the attention of the committee to 
the Report from the select committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the allegations of 
the several petitions presented ‘to the 
House, in the last and present sessions of 
parliament, complaining of the distressed 
state of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom. Sir, Iam sure that I should 
much disappoint the feelings and wishes 
of the House, if, before I proceed to 
explain the particular measures which I 
am about to propose, I did not call their 
attention to the question, out of which 
that Report has mainly sprung ;—{1 mean, 
the severe distress of the agricultural in- 
terest, which has led to the presentation 
of so many petitions to parliament, in the 
last as well as in the present session, from 
the various bodies connected with it 
throughout the country. I am anxious 
to do so, as well for the purpose of ex- 
pressing my own opinion on the nature 
and extent of the existing distress, as of 
giving some information to the committee, 
preparatory to a full statement of the 
course which his majesty’s government 
mean to take on the subject ; and I shall 
also communicate several further sug- 
gestions, as to the relief which it may be 
practicable to afford to the agricultural 
interest; and to which I did not advert, 
when I formerly had the honour to ad- 
dress the House on this important topic. 

About ten weeks have elapsed since I 
last. submitted my sentiments on this 
question; and, if I now thought I had 
taken, at that period, an inaccurate view 
of the general nature of the evil, or of 
the description of remedy of which it may 
be susceptible, there is nothing that would 





* From the original edition, published 
by Hatchard, Piccadilly. 








make me unwilling to come forward and 
acknowledge the‘error into which I had 
fallen. But, on the contrary, I must 
now declare, that the opinions which I 
had then formed appear to me, on the 
most deliberate reflection, to be sub- 
stantially correct. I then stated, that I 
believed the question of distress might 
be considered as confined to the agricul- 
tural interest. I lamented the existence 
of that distress most deeply. I thought 
as seriously on the consequences of it as 
the hon. member for Norfolk himself can 
think. But, entertaining most sincerely 
that feeling, I nevertheless deemed it es- 
sential to bear in mind, that the general 
situation of the country, with the ex- 
ception of what belonged to agriculture, 
might be regarded as prosperous. As far 
as I have since been informed, it un- 
questionably appears, that our manufac- 
tures and commerce are in a state of pro- 
gressive prosperity ; and I have the satis- 
faction to add, that the revenue continues 
to improve. Since I last addressed the 
House on this point, the amount of the 
quarter’s revenue, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of last year, has 
shown an increase of between 400,000/. 
and 500,000/.: and I have the satisfaction 
further to state, that the accounts, for 
three weeks, which have been made up 
since the last quarter day, exhibit an in- 
crease of 283,000/., as compared with the 
corresponding period in the last year; so 
that it appears, that subsequently to the 
Jast quarter’s account, which showed so 
much improvement, the revenue has gra- 
dually continued to increase, as compared 
with that of last year, at the rate of above 
90,000/. a week. I do not adduce this 
fact as conclusive, but only as presumptive 
evidence of the improving condition of 
our manufactures and commerce; and it 
is consoling, when so much stress is laid, 
and very properly laid, on the present 
pressure upon agriculture, to be enabled 
to advert to a criterion which justifies us 
in presuming that, although a great and 
important interest of the country certainly 
suffers severely, that suffering is not so 
universally diffused as some persons seem 
to imagine. 

As to the mode by which it might be 
practicable to relieve the agricultural 
distress, I then stated my opinion—an 
opinion to which I still adhere—that, 
according to the best information which I 
was enabled to procure, that distress | 
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arose chiefly from causes which were not 
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within the reach of any legislative remedy, 
and was the result of various circum- 
stances influencing the market; that it 
was occasioned by an excess of produce 
brought to that market; and that, until 
the supply adjusted itself to the demand, 
so as to afford a fair profit on the capital 
employed in agriculture, all attempts to 
correct the evil by legislation must prove 
fbortive. I contended, and I now repeat, 
fortified considerably by the discussions 
which have since taken place on the sub- 
ject, and more especially by the sanction 
and confirmation which the opinion I 
expressed has received in the able 
work which has recently been published 
by the hon. member for Portarlington 
(Mr. Ricardo), than whom it is impos- 
sible tor. the House on such questions to 
have higher authority ;—that the remis- 
sion of taxes, although highly desirable 
as a relief to the consumer generally, and 
to the agriculturists only in common with 
all other consumers, is not calculated to 
reach the disease in the shape of an 
effectual remedy.—I admitted, that it 
might act as a palliative, and as such be 
applied rather to soothe the feelings of 
those whom it concerned, than to relieve 
their actual wants; but I insisted that to 
hold it out as a remedy for the depression 
and distress of the corn market, was to 
practise one of the worst delusions that 
could possibly be imposed upon the 
country. And, Sir, Ido now conscien- 
tiously believe, that the intelligent por- 
tion of the community, even amongst the 
farmers themselves, are convinced that, 
if the whole of our taxation could by pos- 
sibility be relinquished, the necessary re- 
lief would not be thereby afforded to that 
most important branch of the national in- 
dustry. At the same time I distinctly 
stated, that I considered it to be our duty 
to look at all the circumstances connected 
with the landed interest—in order to see 
if it were possible to devise any thing, 
which, though not a direct remedy, might 
nevertheless afford relief collaterally, and 
facilitate the efforts of individuals en- 
gaged in agriculture, by giving to them 
the means of advantageously employing 
capital; and I added, that in a country 
abounding in active exertion like this, it 
was impossible, by judiciously relieving 
any one branch of the national interests, 
not thereby to benefit the whole. 

Sir, I then ventured to call the atten- 
tion of the House to various measures, 
which seemed, in the opinion of his ma- 
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jesty’s government, ‘to deserve the serious 
consideration of parliament. Those mea- 
sures naturally divided themselves into 
three classes; first, measures of a financial 
character ;—secondly,such as are connected 
with the state of the currency of the 
country; and, thirdly, those calculated 
to relieve agriculture, as far as relief is to 
be found in advances to be made to the 
agriculturist, on adequate security. I 
now beg leave to recal the attention of 
the House to these particular measures, 
and to state the grounds on which his 
majesty’s government are now prepared 
to act, with reference to each of the 
three great branches of the question which 
1 have just described. 

I will begin with that class to which I 
last adverted; and consider how far any 
pecuniary advances which the House may 
think it desirable to sanction, can be reh- 
dered available to the diminution of agri- 
cultural distress. When I formerly ad- 
dressed the House on this subject, I stated 
the reasons why, after the fullest delibe- 
ration on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, it did not appear to them that it 
would be practicable or advantageous as 
a system of relief, to advance any sums 
by way of mortgage; or that in point of 
fact any effectual relief could be afforded, 
by such a course of proceeding as that of 
advancing money either on the landed 
property of the agriculturist, or on his 
own personal security. .I stated, how- 
ever, that there was another measure, 
by which we might facilitate the general 
object we had in view ; and that was, the 
making certain advances to parishes on 
the security of the parochial rates, with 
a view of mitigating the immediate and 
extreme pressure of the poor-rates in 
many parts of the country. In describing 
that measure, however, I observed that, 
although his majesty’s government thought 
it their duty to submit it to the consi- 
deration of parliament—as one which 
might perhaps be resorted to with ad- 
vantage in the existing state of things, 
yet that we also felt it to be liable to con- 
siderable objections; and therefore that 
his majesty’s government were desirous 
to keep it open for further consideration 
and discussion. In the agricultural com- 
mittee I had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the general opinion on this subject of 
individuals of great practical knowledge 
and experience; and I have now to state 
to the House, that the difficulties in the 


way of the successful exeeution of this 
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plan appeared to these individuals so much 
to preponderate over its advantages, that 
it is not the intention of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to make any proposition to par- 
liament with respect to this particular 
species of relief.—There is, however, an- 
other mode of advancing capital for the 
relief of the agriculturist, which stands 
on a different principle, and to this the 
committee have given their sanction ; 
namely, an advance by government, not 
exceeding in amount one million sterling, 
on the security of British corn, to be 
stored for that purpose.—Sir, I never 
disguised from the House my opinion, 
that advances of this nature require great 
consideration, and are only justifiable 
under the pressure of extraordinary ne- 
cessity. I stated to the House, on a 
former occasion, the reasons which in- 
duced me to think that such a measure 
ought not to be adopted as a general 
principle ; but at the same time I observed 
that there might be circumstances which 
would render its adoption advisable ; and 
I instanced, as a similar case which 
had already occurred, the advance of 
Exchequer bills a few years ago, on the 
security of manufacturing and commercial 
property. It is not my intention at pre- 
sent to enter into any detailed argument 
on the subject: I wish, however, to ap- 
prise the House, that this particular pro- 
position in the committee did not originate 
witli me; but that, as it has received the 
sanction of the committee, I feel it to be 
my duty to propose it for the considera- 
tion of the House; the more especially, 
as I understand that it is a measure from 
which the farmers themselves conceive 
that they shall derive considerable ad- 
vantage. In deference therefore to the 
opinion of the committee, believing as I 
do that the farmers generally look to this 
measure with anxiety, as likely to tend 
materially to their relief—and anxious as 
I am to assist in carrying into execution 
any plan that may in its operation have a 
tendency to improve the condition of the 
great body of the agriculturists, I shall 
certainly submit to the House the pro- 
priety of adopting in this respect the re- 
commendation of the’ committee. 

If, Sir, I thought that the true character 
of this measure was such, as I know I shall 
hear it described by some hon. gentlemen, 
namely, one to raise the price of corn, I 
would not give itmy support. But my im- 
pression with respect to it is, that it cannot 
fairly be so considered. Its effect will 
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be, not to raise the price of corn above its 
just level, but to preserve that level, by 
rendering the distribution of the produce 
of the year more proportionate to the 
actual wants of the consumer ; thus re- 
lieving.the market, which, owing to pre- 
sent circumstances, is so inundated with 
produce, that the fair and natural com- 
petition, which in ordinary times exists, 
and which ought always to exist between 
the buyer and the seller, is, for the pre- 
sept, materially deranged. There pro- 
bably never was a period in the history 
of the country, when the seller of corn 
laboured under such overwhelming dis- 
advantages as at the present moment; 
arising from the market being supplied, 
as the returns will prove, with double its 
average amount of produce. The ten- 
dency of the measure recommended by 
the committee, is, not to raise the price 
of corn, but to distribute the supply more 
equally over the whole year ; and to pro- 
tect the markets from the effects of that 
excess, which, at the present moment, 
pours in upon and depresses them. When 
adopted, it may, or may not, come into 
action. It is not founded on the prin- 
ciple of any direct interference on the 

art of government with the market; but 
its operation will altogether depend on 
the view which individuals take of the 
state of that market, acting strictly on a 
calculation of their own interests. If 
those individuals do not, believe that the 
market has been glutted at an early pe- 
riod of the year, to the excessive depres- 
sion of price, so as necessarily to lead to 
higher prices as the year advances, they 
will have no inducement to enter into the 
speculation of borrowing a capital, which 
they will afterwards be called upon to 
repay with interest. But if, on the other 
hand, there be reason for the presump- 
tion, that the market having been glutted, 
corn will, under all the circumstances of 
the case, naturally obtain higher prices 
in the latter part of the year, it is surely } 
desirable that the farmer should have the 
means afforded him, through the opera- 
tions of the corn merchant, of a part of 
the year’s produce being held over for a 
market, at a moment when, if brought to 
a sale, it must necessarily lower the price. 
It cannot therefore be truly said, that 
there is any thing so unsound, so unna- 
tural, or so artificial in this proposal, as 
to render it prejudicial, under circum- 
stances of much agricultural embarrass- 
ment; especially when adopted only as a 
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temporary measure, and as a corrective 
of a system in itself artificial. If it should 
lead to no favourable result, at least it 
can do no harm;—and the general im- 
pression on the. minds of the farmers 
being, as I understand, that it is likely to 
be beneficial to them, if, under such cir- 
cumstances, the House should refuse to 
try the experiment, the farmers might 
hereafter say, that, had it been tried, it 
would have afforded them relief.—I really 
do not perceive that any aggravation of 
the existing evil can by possibility arise 
from this measure, and I shal! therefore 
certainly submit it for the consideration 
of the House. 

The sum which his majesty’s govern- 
ment propose shall be thus advanced is, 
as I have before stated, one million ster- 
ling; and I will presently call your atten- 
tion to the fund out of which it is in- 
tended that that sum shall be so advanced. 
But there is another application of the 
credit of the country which, under the 
present circumstances, his majesty’s go- 
vernment mean to recommend to parlia- 
ment. Had the hon. baronet opposite 
(sir E. O’Brien) delayed for a short time 
the communication which he this evening 
made to the House, with respect to the 
distresses which unfortunately oppress 
the population of the south and west of 
Ireland, he would have found that those 
distresses had already engaged the anxious 
attention of his majesty’s government ; 
and he would have been informed, that, 
with a view to enable the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, liberally, but at the same time 
cautiously, to relieve the most urgent of 
those distresses, it is the intention of my 
right hon. friend, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, shortly. to propose a vote of credit 
(similar to that whieh was agreed to in 
1817), placing at the disposal of the lord 
lieutenant funds, by which he will be 
enabled to make those local and appro- 
ptiate advances, which may tend, as in 
the former instance, materially to mitigate 
the existing evil. With respect to the 
second object of the hon. baronet, that of 
employing the poorer classes, I have to 
state that it is in the contemplation of his 
majesty’s government, to propose an ac- 
ditional vote of one million sterling, to be 
applied, under the present commissioners, 
in the forwarding of public works, where 
there is a prospect of a profit which will 
indemnify the public for the advance. 
Such an application of capital will, while 
it gives useful occupation to the poor, 
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have the effect of assisting improvements 
of great national benefit. These two 
sums—the advance on British corn stored, 
and that for carrying on public works, 
will amount to about 2,000,000/. of ca- 
pital; of course to be advanced only upon 
adequate security, and subject to repay- 
ment with interest. 

Sir, the next great branch of the ques- 
tion to which I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the committee is, the state of the 
circulating medium of the country. When 
I mentioned this subject on a former oc- 
casion, I opened to the House the opinion 
entertained by his majesty’s government 
with respect to the most convenient mode 
in which the advances, which it is pro- 
posed to make, can be effected, so as to 
afford the most general benefit; and I 
stated, that his majesty’s government were 
engaged in a negotiation with the Bank 
of England for an advance of 4,000,000/. 
on Exchequer bills, at the moderate in- 
terest of 3 per cent, subject of course to 
the approbation and decision of parlia- 
ment. [ also stated, that the object which 
his majesty’s government had in view was 
in some degree to relieve the pressure 
upon the money circulation ; and thereby 
to produce a general and important be- 
nefit to the country, independent of any 
particular and individual advantage ; and 
I declared that I should be-prepared to 
urge parliament, should all schemes of 
local application be abandoned, still to 
adopt measures by which the sum in ques- 
tion might find its way into general cir- 
culation. Sir, his majesty’s government 
adhere to the views on this subject which 
I then described; and I have now to 
state that they have concluded an ar- 
rangement with the Bank of England for 
the purpose of carrying those views into 
effect. 

I have already observed that 1,000,000. 
will be necessary to execute the proposed 
measure of making advances on the 
storing of British corn; and another 
1,000,000/. for the intended application 
to public works generally; which latter 
sum will include a sufficient fund for the 
purpose of mitigating the particular dis+ 
tress existing at the present moment in 
the south and west of Ireland. I have 
now the satisfaction to inform the House; 
that since these subjects were last dis- 
cussed in'parliament, the Bank of Eng- 
land has consented to advance, at an 
interest of 3 per cent, a sufficient sum to 
pay off all the holders of navy 5 per cents, 
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who have dissented from subscribing to 
the proposal for an exchange into the 4 
per cent stock; which sum will somewhat 
exceed 2,600,000/. I therefore suggest 
the expediency, in conformity to the 
view which his majesty’s government take 
of the subject, of throwing these sums 
into general circulation; namely, the 
2,000,000/. to which I have already al- 
luded, which will enter the circulation by 
particular channels;—and the 2,600,000/. 
which in July next will find its way into 
direct circulation, by paying off those 
holders of navy 5 per cents, who were 
not disposed to become parties to the late 
arrangement respecting that stock. 

I will now call the attention of the 
committee more pointedly to the general 
state of the circulation, and to the various 
circumstances by which it is affected. 
The House are aware that the act, em- 
powering private bankers in the country 
to issue notes under 5/. in value, will ex- 
pire in the year 1825; and that conse- 
quently, if parliament do not interfere, 
by extending the operation of that act, 
all the small paper currency of the coun- 
try—all that currency which consists of 
notes under 5/. in value—must be put 
out of circulation, and its place be sup- 
plied by a metallic currency. Now, we 
are approaching so nearly to the period 
of the expiration of that act, that it is es- 
sential parliament should, without loss of 
time, decide with respect to the course of 
policy which it may be most expedient 
to pursue. Either we should at once de- 
termine to extend the law for a further 
period, or we should give the parties 
concerned fair notice that we intend to 
allow it to expire. This becomes the 
more necessary, as there is reason to be-~ 
lieve, that the country bankers, with the 
termination of the present law in view, 
have, for some time past, been contracting 
their issues in order to meet that event. 
There is reason to believe that, no longer 
indulging’ in speculation, the country 
bankers are not acting even up to the 
natural scale of the credit to which thé 
property they possess entitles them,: in 
consequence of the measures which they 
think it necessary to adopt, in érder to 
be prepared for the total suppression of 
their small paper currency. If, therefore, 
it be the intention of parliament to allow 
the act for the regulation of country 
bank paper to expire, that intention ought. 
now to be declared, in order that stilf 


more extensive efforts may be made to 
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procure an adequate supply of the pre- 
cious metals to replace that paper. If, 
on the other hand, this operation can be 
dispensed with, it should, without further 
delay, be discouraged, as the effect of such 
an importation, in the interval, would be, 
to augment the pressure upon our circu- 
lation, by a large, and in that case unne- 
cessary, accumulation of gold. It is for 
parliament to consider whether a metallic 
currency alone is sufficient to satisfy all 
the wants of the country. It is for par- 
liament to consider whether, looking at 
the general circulation, with respect both 
to this country and to the world at large, 
it would be sound policy, that the whole 
of that circulation should be filled up, in 
its details, by a metallic currency. 1 am 
sure the House will go along with me in 
feeling, that the time has arrived when 
we are bound to come to some conclusion 
on this most important question. And 
- here I have to state, that after the best 
consideration which his majesty’s govern- 
ment have been able to bestow on the 
subject, they are satisfied that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, it will be 
prudent and expedient, not only to ex- 
tend the duration of the act in question, 
but to extend it for a considerable num- 
ber of years, by making that duration 
concurrent with that of the charter of the 
Bank of England, which will not expire 
until the year 1833. 

I am sure the House will feel, that if, 
even at this moment, it be the fact, 
that we are suffering an unnecessary pres- 
sure, resulting from the efforts which -had 
been made to bring gold into the coun- 
try, and to hold it in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, in order. to effect the 
great object of returning to our ancient 
metallic standard ;—if that be the case, 
and I really believe it so to be, it is im- 
perative upon us to consider how much 
the evil will be needlessly aggravated, if 
to the gold which has been accumulated 
for that purpose, is to be added the gold 
which it will be necessary to provide, in 
order to replace the small- country notes, 
should they also be withdrawn, If it be 
not necessary to our credit todo away 
with those notes, why should the country 
bankers be exposed to the obligation of 
keeping by them a large dead capital in 

ld, which has, in many points, been 
ound inconvenient in the detail of gene- 
ral circulation? It is indispensable, there- 
fore, that we should now decide this im- 
portant question ; and, in truth, we come 





to the decision with some intimation from 
the country of what we ought to do. Itisa 
curious fact, that the great efforts which the 
Bank of England have considered it their 
duty to make, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing gold generallyinto the circulation of 
the country, have, in a great measure, 
failed ; for no sooner do they issue sove- 
reigns, than those sovereigns are returned 
to them in payments; which is certainly 
the strongest possible indication that the 
country prefers a paper currency, founded 
on a basis of satisfactory security. If parlia- 
ment, therefore, should refuse to renew the 
act to which I have alluded, it will force a 
gold currency upon the country, against 
its wishes, at a moment when, to sustain 
it, we must injudiciously draw on our re- 
sources; and when the accumulation of 
vast masses of that precious metal, must 
inflict on this country, and all the other 
countries of Europe, a great and unne- 
cessary inconvenience. For these rea- 
sons, and without troubling the committee 
at present with further details, 1 have now 
to state, that his majesty’s government, 
having to choose between the alternatives, 
have determined, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, torecommend to par- 
liament to permit the circulation in ques- 
tion to continue to be carried on in paper, 
to rest on the credit of the parties by 
whom that paper is issued. f course, 
the bill by which it is proposed to conti- 
nue the present act, will contain the ex- 
isting provisions for the security of the 
public; and it is also intended to intro- 
duce a provision that private bankers 
issuing such small notes, shall not be con- 
sidered as failing in their obligations if 
they pay them in Bank of England 
notes; these latter being of course pay- 
able, as at present, in cash, at the Bank 
of England. Unless the country bankers 
are so protected, they will not be able to 
issue their notes with safety. 

It has been the anxious wish of his ma- 
jesty’s government to couple with the ex- 
tension of the present permission to coun- 
try bankers to issue small notes, some re- 
gulation which may have a tendency to 
provide against an excessive issue of such 
notes upon inadequate security. It is cer- 
tainly true, as has been justly observed by 
an hon. gentleman. opposite, that this 
matter may be left to be dealt with by the 
natural ‘precaution of the community ; 

et, if any unexceptionable security vould 
e combined with that precaution, it 
would be so much clear gain. His ma- 
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jesty’s government had at one time some 
idea of requiring a deposit of actual pro- 
perty as a security; but the details of 
such measures were, on examination, 
found to be so difficult and complicated, 
that we were induced. to abandon it. In 
licu thereof, and in order to increase the 
effect and stability of those banking ope- 
rations, by augmenting the number of 
persons embarking in them, it has been 
thought fit and proper to open a negotia- 
tion with the Bank of England, for the 
purpose of obtaining from them such a 
relaxation of the Bank charter, as may 
enable individuals who are so disposed, to 
establish private banks, consisting of a 
greater number of partners than six, the 
number to which they are at present 
limited by the. provisions of the Bank of 
England charter. It is not intended, 
however, that this shall take place imme- 
diately within the sphere of the Bank of 
England—not in London, or in the 
neighbouring districts, but at such a dis- 
tance from London as shall not materially 
affect the operations of the Bank of Eng- 
land, while it undoubtedly will greatly 
add to the convenience and security of 
the public. Sir, his majesty’s govern- 
ment are persuaded, that, if the important 
object could be obtained of limiting the 
exclusive privilege of the Bank of Eng- 
land to a distance of sixty-five miles from 
London, leaving it every where else open 
for any joint stock company that chose to 
do so, to set up a banking establishment, 
such a measure would give great solidity, 
as well as facility to the circulation; and 
very materially strengthen the credit of 
the country. The object has been to as- 
similate, as far as may he, the country 
banks in England to those in Scotland, 
which have long carried on all their deal- 
ings with the greatest correctness, and 
advantage to the public, and with the 
most unshaken credit. In Scotland there 
are twenty-six banks, three only of which 
are chartered banks; the remaining twenty- 
three are of the description of those which 
his majesty’s government are desirous of 
enabling individuals to establish any where 
in England; beyond the distance of sixty- 
five miles from the metropolis. Several 
of those Scottish banks are joint stock 
companies of a very extensive nature, con- 
sisting of a great number of partners: the 
average number of partners of which those 
companies are composed is between fifty 
and sixty. Let the House consider what an 
increase of security it must afford to the 
VOL, VII. 
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public when so many individuals combine 
in the responsibility of a banking concern, 
and render themselves liable to be sued 
by their legal representative. In order 
to induce persons to enter into them, the 


banks of Scotland lay down principles of 


banking so sound and safe, and so op- 
posed to all illicit speculation, that in that 
country, where the people are certainly 
not much inclined to hazard their pro- 
perty unwisely, numbers of persons are 
always found ready to embark in them. 
In the last hundred and twenty years, 
during which period the pressure of cir- 
cumstances has occasioned the failure of 
so many banking establishments in Eng- 
Jand, not. one such failure has occurred 
in the whole of Scotland until the other 


; day, when there was arumour of the failure 


of a Scottish bank; whether true or not, 
I have not since been informed. Some- 
thing beneficial there must be in a system 
which has passed so long and so safely 
through the many tremendous shocks to 
which banking property has necessarily 
been exposed. By bringing the system 
on which the banks of Scotland are 
founded into this country, we shall indi- 
rectly give a great increase of strength to 
our paper circulation, without restraining 


private bankers from rendering their ca-, 


pital a source of profit to its utmost ex- 
tent. I ought to have mentioned before, 
and in its proper place, that, in order to 
induce the Bank of England to consent 
to the surrender of this portion of their 
chartered rights, it is proposed to extend 
their charter for ten years, merely in as 
far as it is applicable to the local circula- 
tion of London and its neighbourhood, 
without affecting, however, any of the 
subsisting arrangements between the Bank 
and the public. 

Having stated so much to the commit- 
tee on two of the great branches of this 
subject namely the measures which it is 
proposed to take for the mitigation of the 
agricultural distress, and those in aid of 
the general circulation of the country ; 
and having, as I hope sufficiently opened 
the views of his majesty’s government on 
those points, I proceed now to call its at- 
tention to what has been done, and to 
what it is in contemplation further to do, 
in regard to our financial arrangements. 
In the first place, Sir, let us look at what 
has been ..the result of our legislative en- 
actments in the present session, onthe 
subject of finance, the consideration of 
which, will pave the way for a statement 
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of the further measures which his ma- 
jesty’s government mean to propose, 
growing out of the support that parlia- 
ment has so wisely given to public credit ; 
for it is unquestionably true, that the 
present state of the money market and 
of credit generally, arises from the course 
of policy which parliament lately pur- 
sued, and which was dictated by so en- 
lightened and uncompromising a spirit. 
Sir, it is fresh in the memory of the 
committee, that his majesty’s government 
having reduced the estimates for the year 
by the sum of two millions; parliament, 
after satisfying itself of the existence of 
an effective surplus of five millions of re- 
venue, over all the ordinary, and even 
over all the extraordinary charges of the 
year ; and of the consequent realization of 
the object which had long been contem- 
plated, and out of which it was foreseen 
would grow a solid and improving condi- 
tion of public credit, did, after further, 
and most mature examination of the sub- 
ject, the result of which was a corrobora- 
tion of its former opinion with regard to 
the expediency of applying that surplus 
to the maintenance of a sinking fund, 
pledge itself so to apply that surplus, 
thereby effectually supporting the public 
‘credit, with which all the best interests of 
the country are inseparably connected. 
On the faith of the determination taken 
y parliament upon this subject, his ma- 
jesty’s government felt that it might be 
permitted to my right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to embark 
in one of the most gigantic enterprises of 
finance of which the history of the world 
affords an instance; namely, that of pay- 
ing off 155,000,000/. of the public debt, 
either by actual payment, or, by means 
arising out of the public credit. I am 
confident that if, at any former period, it 
had been declared that, in the course of 
six weeks, a measure of such magnitude 
could be carried into effect, not only 
without any convulsion, but without any 
serious discontent or inconvenience—the 
assertion would have been treated as idle 
and illusory. Nothing has happened in 
the whole history of the country, which 
so clearly exhibits the powers of the na- 
tion, and the almost endless resources 
which result from the stability of its 
credit and the character of its govern- 
ment, when those resources are wielded 
under the sanction and authority of par- 


liament, and are not broken down by un- | 


‘sound or speculative principles of policy, 
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—than the fact we have lately witnessed, 
that such an extensive operation has been 
accomplished without the least apparent 
difficulty or embarrassment. By that 
single operation—by the conversion of 
so great a mass of our debt into a stock 
bearing a reduced interest—the people 
have been at once relieved from an 
annual burthen amounting to },300,000/. 
But that is not all. It is not the immedi- 
ate fruits of the measure, great as they 
are, that are so important as the prece- 
dent which its execution has established, 
of a successful reduction of the interest of 
our debt. How much more easy compa- 
ratively, will be the task of my by hon. 
friend hereafter, or of any of his suc- 
cessors, when it shall be considered ad- 
visable to proceed further with the re- 
duction of the interest of the debt, from 
their having such a precedent to refer to. 
In fact, the country may henceforward 
consider the reduction of the interest of its 
debt to be a safe and practicable opera~ 
tion, whenever the price of the funds, and 
the concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, may render such an undertaking 
again expedient. 

I wish now to call the attention of the 
committee to a measure, the outline of 
which I am about to explain, not altoge- 
ther resting on the same principle as that 
to which I have just adverted ; but, still, 
one of the greatest importance, and 
which, I hope, the committee will con- 
sider to be fully warranted by present 
circumstances. My right hon. friend, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, has pre- 
pared certain resolutions, which he will 
move on Wednesday or Friday next, with 
a view of bringing this new measure, to 
which I have alluded, under the consider- 
ation of parliament. It is his wish, how- 
ever, from its bearing upon the general 
state of the country, that I should open 
the outline of his plan this evening; and, 
previous to doing so, I feel that I ought 
to state why that measure is only now 
brought forward; and why, if it be one 
which his majesty’s government think ex- 
pedient anddesirable, it was not introduced 
at an earlier period of the session. 

Sir, the measure to which I have alluded 
can be proposed with a fair prospect of 
success, only at a period when the public 
credit is in a flourishing condition. The 
wisdom and magnanimity of the House 
of Commons having resisted all the shocks 
which have been levelled against public 
credit in the course of the present session, 
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the country now teposes perfect confi- 
dence in the stability of that credit, which 
parliament has in so decisive a tone 
declared its determination to support. 
Although, therefore, the principle of 
this new measure has been for some time 
under the consideration of my right hon. 
friend, he could not bring it forward 
sooner than at the present moment. It 
was not only impossible that he should 
submit it to the opinion of parliament 
before the public credit became fairly and 
unequivocally established, but it was also 
inexpedient that he should do so before 
the bill which was so mainly conducive 
to that end—TI mean the bill for reducing 
the five per cents—had been completely 
carried into execution. For, Sir, it could 
not be foreseen what difficulties might 
have occurred in the execution of that 
measure, to contend with which, all the 
exertions of the state, and all the means 
which this majesty’s government could 
bring forward, might have been exclu- 
sively necessary to be applied. Until, 
therefore, the provisions of that bill were 


executed, and until the money market | 


had thereby become completely tran- 
quillized, it was by no means advisable to 
embark parliament and the country in a 
new measure of the extent and complexity 
of that which, agreeably to the wish of 
my right hon. friend, I am about briefly 
to describe. 

Sir, the committee will allow me to say, 
that I by no means wish them to consider 
this proposal as a parallel to that which 
has recently been adopted. The measure 
which has already been executed has 
been productive of an absolute saving to 
the country. By that great financial 
operation, the reduction of the interest of 
a large portion of the public debt, a posi- 
tive annual saving has been effected, in 
behalf of the country, of above 1,300,000/. 
The plan which I am now going to de- 
scribe, is a new and more convenient 
arrangement of our existing means, rather 
than a creation of new means. 

The measure, then, which my right hon. 
friend intends to submit to the considera- 
tion of parliament, is—to place the liqui- 
dation of a large portion of the present 
expenditure of the country, namely, the 
dead expense, as it is called, of our naval 
and military establishment, on a different 
footing from that on which it now stands. 
The committee are aware that this dead 
expense is @m immense annual charge, 
consisting of officers’ pensions, retired 
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allowances, the pensions of the widows of 
officers, and the half-pay, under the heads 
of navy, army, and ordnance; amounting 
altogether to about 5,000,000/. per annuni. 
This amount is certainly liable to pro- 
gressive decrease from the deaths of indi- 
viduals; but having been granted by the 
liberality and gratitude of parliament to 
meritorious individuals, for services per- 
formed, it is a charge, generally speaking, 
which rests on the good faith of parlia- 
ment, and which must be annually pro- 
vided for as a debt of the state. It is, 
however, a debt which stands in a very 
inconvenient relation to the general 
arrangements of the country. I am sure 
the committee will feel that nothing is 
more calculated to mislead the public, or 
embarrass our discussions, than this vast 
charge of 5,000,000/., which seems to be- 
long to our annual expenditure; but 
which, in fact, has nothing to do with that 
expenditure, although, historieally, it 
will be very proudly connected with the 
state. The effect of the actual arrange- 
ment is to make the public think that the 
national expenditure is seventeen or 
eighteen millions per annum, when in 
fact it does not exceed twelve or thirteén 
millions. If this charge, then, can be 
separated from the general expenditure ; 
if it can be treated as a debt incurred 
rather than as a service to be provided 
for, although in that case the real amount 
of expenditure will be the same, yet 
things will be placed on their proper foot- 
ing, and the public in this country, and 
the world, will better know what is the 
actual situation of our affairs. It is, I 
think, most desirable to look at the ques- 
tion of this dead expense in the view I 
have here explained; and parliament is, 
on all sound principles of prudence and 
policy, entitled to deal with it in a dif- 
ferent manner from any other branch of 
the national expenditure. It has grown 
out of a war perfectly unexampled in his- 
tory. The exertions of this nation, while 
that contest continued, were of a gigantic 
description. Those exertions were made 
for our own preservation, and for the 
deliverance of Eufope; and they were 
made upon such a scale, that it cannot in 
all common probability be supposed, that 
England will ever be required to repeat 
them. 

We are justified, therefore, in dealing 
with this charge on a distinct principle, 
applicable to itself alone. We are war- 
ranted in looking upon it asa .‘ebt suz 
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generis, not likely to recur, at least in 
any degree to the same extent. For 
some time past, his majesty’s government 
have been anxiously employed in consi- 
dering all the regulations and provisions 
out of which this dead expense has arisen; 
and although they have not the slightest 
intention—and I wish this to be most dis- 
tinctly understood—of interfering with 
the interests of those who are: already 
provided for by it; although they feel 
that the rights of the parties who at pre- 
sent enjoy a provision under this head 
should be held sacred, yet they do not 
consider themselves to be so fettered, as 
not to be entitled to propose such pro- 
spective modifications, consistent with 
sound principles of justice and of eco- 
nomy, as may hereafter prevent the 
charge from accumulating as it has latterly 
done, to an amount altogether incompati- 
ble with the beneficial administration of 
the affairs of this or of any other country. 

This charge amounts (as I have already 
stated), at the present moment, to not 
Jess than 5,000,000/. If the committee 
will go back, and compare the present 
amount of it with its amount in 1792, 
that year with the expense of which it 
has lately been so much the habit to con- 
trast our existing expenditure, they will 
find, by the Report of the Committee of 
Finance, which investigated the expendi- 
ture of the country at that period, that 
the like expenditure did not exceed 
650,000/., notwithstanding all the increase 
which it had necessarily received during 
the American and the preceding wars. 
The commitiee, then, must see how rapid 
has been the growth of this charge during 
the last war, as compared with its increase 
during former wars. Nine years after 
the termination of the American war, it 
amounted only to 650,000/.; at the pre- 
sent moment, the country has to sustain 
a burthen, consequent ou the late war, of 
5,000,000/. ; arising in a great degree, 
certainly, out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the contest in which we were 
engaged, but also, mainly (and I state it 
without intending to cast any obloquy or 
imputation on any one), from the nature 
of the regulations which were adopted 
during that war, in regard to pensions 
and allowances. It is, therefore, clearly 
the duty of his majesty’s government to 
protect the country from the future 
growth of so burthensome a system; and 
we feel, in consequence, th®’more justi- 
fied in dealing with this charge in the way 
which I am about to deseribe. 
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In the first place, Sir, let us consider 
what the precise nature of the charge is. 
It is an annuity of 5,000,000/. on the lives 
of numerous ‘parties, some of whom are 
young, and some old; and it is, therefore, 
an annuity of varying amount and uncer- 
tain duration. It may be considered, in 
fact, as an annuity beginning at the sum 
of 5,000,000/., but subject of course to 
the usual decrease, according to the 
calculations contained in tables of the 
value and duration of human life, it 
appears that this annuity may be carried 
on to a period of seventy years; although, 
towards the close of that period, as the 
number of individuals living would be 
very few, the payments would of course 
materially decrease. Now, the nature of 
the operation which I am about to suggest 
to the House is, that parliament should 
make provision for a change in the mode 
of these payments, by entering into a 
contract with parties, who, in considera- 
tion of a fixed annual payment on the 
part of the public, shall agree to supply 
such a sum in each year as, upon calcula- 
tion, may be required to effectuate to the 
survivors the payments which they will 
be entitled to receive. This species of 
operation, the committee will observe, is 
purely financial, and will in no degree 
alter the position of individuals at present 
receiving pensions and allowances, in their 
relation to parliament or to the Crown. 
I should most strongly deprecate, upon 
constitutional grounds, the adoption of 
any proposal, the effect of which would 
be to render those individuals the pen- 
sioners of any large commercial company. 
Such a change would entirely destroy the 
true constitutional character of the con- 
nexion of those individuals with the 
Crown. If, also, the arrangement in 
question were in any way to affect the 
functions of parliament in its control over 
the national expenditure, or to supersede 
its power of voting these public charges 
annually, it would certainly be highly ob- 
jectionable. But, Sir, the plan to be 
proposed by my right hon. friend, is not 
open to any of these objections. It is 
strictly a financial arrangement, in no de- 
gree changing the position of ‘the parties 
interested, in no degree interfering with 
the constitutional control .of parliament 
over the public expenditure, but merely 
altering the mode in which the public 
resources are to be obtained, and by 
which the charge in question is to be 
defrayed and distributed equally over an 
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extended period of years, instead of falling 
with excessive pressure on the earlier 
years of the series. 

His majesty’s government then con- 
ceive, that, under the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case, they shall be 
justified in proposing an exception from 
the usual practice, if, on sound financial 
principles, they can adopt some system, 
the effect of which will be, to:distribute 
this charge over a certain number of 
years, and thereby to lighten its imme- 
diate pressure. ‘The number of years 
which it is proposed to take as the 
proper extent of time over which the 
charge may be advantageously distri- 
buted, is forty-five. That is the number 
of years which was recognised by Mr. 
Pitt as the period within which, by the 
reservation of one per cent on the capital 
of-every loan, the debt created by that 
Joan would be liquidated. This period, 
then, being fixed at forty-five years, it 
remains to be determined what sum the 
public ought to pay during that time; or, 
what equal and invariable sum the public 
ought annually to pay for five and forty 
years, to induce any parties contracting 
to undertake to pay annually the unequal 
and variable amount of the charge under 
consideration.—I should add, that it is 
not in the contemplation of his majesty’s 
government to contract for a longer term 
than forty-five years; because, after the 
expiration of that term, the annual pay- 
ments upon the surviving lives must of 
course be so small, that it is not worth 
while to embarrass the present transaction 
by any reference to them. 

I am sure the committee will feel that 
1 cannot be expected at the present mo- 
ment to state very accurately the details 
which are connected with this part of the 
subject; I will content myself with 
endeavouring to give the committee a 
notion of what will be the probable work- 
ing of the plan. It would appear that, 
by granting a fixed annuity for forty-five 
years of from 2,500,000/. to 3,000,000/., 
if parliament shall think fit to sanction 
the measure, a contract may be made, 
for the payment every year, into his ma- 
jesty’s- Exchequer, of the sum presumably 
necessary to defray the charge in ques- 
tion, according to a schedule to be con- 
‘structed from the table of lives. The 
effect of such an arrangement with respect 
to the public will be this:—that if the 
fixed annuity to be so granted by parlia- 
ment should, for instance, amount to 
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2,800,0001., the present total of the charge 
| being 5,000,000/., the immediate saving 
to the country would be 2,200,000/. ; and 
consequently parliament would be enabled 
to dispose of that saving of 2,200,000/. at 
| its discretion. The operation of the 
| measure will be :—that for the first sixteen 
| years the contractors will have to make 
good the difference between the fixed 
payment of 2,800,000/., and the sum re= 
quired to discharge these payments, as 
set forth in the schedule, thereby, pro 
tanto, operating a relief to our annual 
expenditure. About the sixteenth year 
it will probably become a balanced account 
between the sums received by the con- 
tractors and the sums to be paid by them; 
—and from the sixteenth to the forty-fifth, 
or last year, the payment by the- con- 
tractors, as lives fall in, will very much 
diminish, and they will be reimbursed for 
the great advances made by them at the 
commencement of the transaction. 

Sir, I am the more anxious for the 
success of this measure, because, if par- 
liament think fit to sanction it, and his 
majesty’s government should be enabled 
to carry it into execution, I am very san- 
guine in the hope that we may be at once 
enabled to realize the project which the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle proposed 
to the House at an early period of the 
present session. I confess I am very 
much inclined to go along with that hon. 
gentleman in his opinion, that unless we 
are enabled to tie up the 5,000,000/. of 
sinking fund, to accumulate at compound 
interest, until it shall amount at least toa 
sinking fund of one per cent. on the whole 
capital ofthe debt, which was the princi- 
ple proposed by. Mr. Pitt at its forma- 
tion, we shall very imperfectly execute 
the intentions of parliament as expressed 
in repeated declarations, and very much 
fall short of the original object for which 
that fund was destined. 

I am sure, then, it must be very satis- 
factory to the House to learn, that the 
period may not be very remote, when the 
public will begin to reap those salutary 
advantages, every year increasing in 
value, which always result from trans- 
actions like those to which parliament 
has lately given its sanction, founded on 
justice and good faith, and conducted 
with prudence and honour. By a calcu- 
lation which has been recently made, it 
appears that, if parliament shall determine 
that the 5,000,000/. is to increase at 
compound, instead of continuing to go on 
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at simple interest, it will arrive, in the 
course of ten years, at the maximum 
which it is at present intended it shall 
attain, namely, one per cent on the whole 
of the national debt. In ten years, the 
sinking fund at compound interest, will 
amount to about 7,400,000/.; which will 
be full one per cent on the capital of the 
debt, because by that time the operation 
of the sinking fund will have reduced the 
debt above seventy millions of its present 
nominal capital, which will then be about 
730,000,000/., instead of 800,000,000/ :— 
after the tenth year there will be a sur- 
plus on the ening fund, at the disposal 
of parliament, of about 290,000/., in 
every year, applicable to any purpose to 
which parliament may choose to destine 
it: at the conclusion of the forty-five 
years, that sum will amount to about 
10,000,000/. of clear annual revenue. 
The country, therefore, will have from 
the tenth to the fortyfifth year of this 
period, a growing surplus, accumulating 
from that fund, of about 290,000/. a year ; 
making in the whole about 10,000,000/. ; 
and in the thirty-eighth year of that 
period the existing long annuities amount- 
ing to 1,300,000 per annum, will fall in. 
With these prospects before them, I con- 
ceive that there can be no hesitation on 
the part of the House, in tying up the 
present sinking fund, so that it may accu- 
mulate at compound interest. 

The question next to be considered is 
—what will it be prudent and advisable 
for parliament to do with the annual sav- 
ing that will be effected by the proposed 
plan? Supposing that the sum should 
be that which I have already stated (but 
in stating which I beg not to be under- 
stood as absolutely pledging myself to 
accuracy in the amount), supposing that 
by making a contract for a fixed annuit 
of 2,800,000/., the arrangement should be 
completed, and should leave at the dis- 
posal of parliament 2,200,000/. of annual 
revenue, in what way ought that sum to 
be disposed of? Now, Sir, with all my 
anxiety, and with all the anxiety of my 
right hon. friend, to remit taxes whenever 
it becomes practicable to remit them, I 
am not prepared to say that we can safely 
go so far @s to propose the remission of 
taxes to the full amount of 2,200,000/ 
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considerable relief to the country. Sir, 
God forbid that I should attempt to de- 





lude the House by stating that the re- 
mission of 1,800,000/. of taxes, which is 
the amount that it is probable my right 
hon, friend may propose to remit, appro- 
priating the remaining 400,000/. in the 
manner which I shall afterwards explain, 
can effect any thing like a complete relict 
to the agricultural interest. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to know, that such a remis- 
sion must be very beneficial to consumers 
amg and to the agriculturist there- 
ore among the rest, in his character as a 
consumer. In that way it certainly will 
operate as a relief to the agriculturist, 
whose distress has never been denied by 
his majesty’s government, and which dis- 
tress it has always been, and still is, their 
most anxious wish to diminish. When, 
therefore, I say that, in the event of the 
adoption of the proposed measure, par- 
liament, may, even in the present session, 
afford relief to the country to a consider- 
able extent, I mean a moderate and a 
rational relief. I do not mean that we- 
are competent to work miracles, by which 
alone the distress in question could be 
immediately and completely removed; 
but I mean, that we may give such aid as 
will be very generally beneficial, at the 
same time that it will not prejudicially 
affect those great financial principles, the 
maintenance of which parliament has 
already declared to be indispensable to 
the national welfare and prosperity. 

Having thus stated to the committee 
the relief which his majesty’s government 
earnestly hope may with prudence be 
afforded, I must again conjure the House 
not to look at the question of remission of 
taxation otherwise than through the 
medium of this measure; from which a 
clear surplus will accrue, disposable by 
parliament, after having set apart, without 
prejudice to the sinking fund, adequate 
funds for meeting the dead charge 
throughout the entire period of forty-five 
years: adhering strictly to this principle, 
I have no doubt but that the plan may be 
satisfactorily carried into effect in the 
course of the present session of parlia- 
ment, and that the legislature may thereby 
be enabled to relieve the country from 
taxation to the amount which I have 
mentioned. 

My right hon. friend is not, as I before 
stated, at present prepared to appropriate 
the whole of the 2,200,000/. to the remis- 
sion of taxation ; because, by so doing, he 
would violate justice and good faith, For, 
although it is perfectly truce that 
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5,000,000/. is the present amount of the 
dead expense, yet the whole of the saving 
which will arise by the death of the par- 
ties now entitled to these pensions, will 
not accrue to the public even upon the 
present system, for it is obvious that pen- 
sions must, from time totime, be granted 
to individuals who served in the late war ; 
to the widows of officers who may die 
whilst on half-pay; and to the widows 
even of those who have married since the 
peace. His majesty’s government, there- 
fore, feel that they should not act in a 
way at all consistent with a due regard to 
principle, if, in their haste to afford that 
relief to the country which they are 
bound to give when the opportunity is 
offered to them, they were to omit to 
make the necessary provision for meeting 
this growing expense. We _ propose, 
therefore, out of the sum of 2,200,000, 
which I have taken as the whole saving on 
the measure, to make the necessary pro- 
vision for the growing expense which will 
probably arise between the present mo- 
ment and the end of the period of the 
next ten years; at which time, if par- 
liament shall now agree to tie up the 
5,000,000/. of sinking fund at compound 
interest, it will arrive at its maximum, 
yielding, as I have already stated, an an- 
nual surplus of about 290,000/.; and, in 
two or three years from that time, the 
amount of surplus revenue so liberated 
will be sufficient to provide for the charge 
of the growing expense above mentioned, 
without interference with any other finan- 
cial measure calculated to support the 
public credit. 

His majesty’s government have con- 
sidered this question with as much accu- 
racy as is possible on an abstruse point of 
calculation, in which there are no very 
precise data to go upon; and we have 
reason to believe that an annuity of from 
300,000/. to 400,000/., for forty-five years, 
will completely cover the dead expense 
that is likely to accrue, over its present 
amount, in the course of the next ten 
years. If that be so, the general result 
will be as follows :—The present dead ex- 
pense is 5,000,000/. If we can contract 
for a fixed annuity of 2,800,000/., the 
saving will be 2,200,000/.; from which, if 
we deduct the 300,000/. or 400,000/. 
which has been estimated as the sum that 
will be sufficient to meet the growth of 
the. said expense for the next, ten years, 
there will remain between 1,800,000/. and 
1,900,000/., which may be devoted to the 
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repeal of taxation, without the abandon- 
ment of any principle which ought to be 
maintained. But here I must again 
entreat the House and the country to 
recollect, that this remission of taxes can 
be afforded only. ifthe arrangement which 
my right hon. friend will have the honour 
to ented can be carried into effect. 
ir, it would be highly objectionable 
were I to say any thing as to the particular 
taxes which, in that case, it may be desir- 
able to repeal. This is a point which 
ought always to remain undecided until 
the very moment at which the repeal is 
proposed. Many suggestions will no 
doubt be made on the subject; but it 
would be an act of the grossest injustice, 
and leading to the most unfair and injuri- 
ous speculations upon particular articles 
of commerce, if any member of his ma- 
jesty’s government were, in this stage of 
the proceeding, to drop a hint upon the 
subject.. And, indeed hon. gentkemen 
who are not members of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, ought to be very cautious how 
they prematurely raise an argument upon 
this point, lest they should unwarily occa- 
sion similar mischief. If, however, par- 
liament shall sanction the proceeding 
which his majesty’s government recom- 
mend to them; if we are thus enabled to 
relieve the country to the amount which F 
have described, the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite will find that the total 
amount of taxes which will then have been 
remitted in the course of two years, will 
not fall very far short of what was con- 
templated in his own plan. Parliament 
have already repealed the husbandry- 
horse tax, amounting to nearly half a 
million; and a shilling a bushel on the 
malt-tax, amounting to a million and a 
half; and if, in addition to those sums, we 
are enabled, without any violation of prin- 
ciple or good faith, to take off 1,800,000/. 
more, that will make a total remission of 
taxes of above 3,700,000/. in the course 
of two years. It must also be recollected 
that, if these effects should result from the 
proposition of my right hon. friend, they 
will so result, not only without any thing 
having been taken from the sinking fund, 
but coupled with the determination to tie 
up that fund at compound interest, until it 
shall reach the amount of one per cent on 
the nominal capital of the debt. What a 
picture does this statement present of the 
resources of the country ! 
In making it, Sir, I have not referred to 
our increasing revenue, nor to any further 
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diminution of expenditure. On this latter 
point, however, I beg leave to say that, 
notwithstanding the reduction which has 
already been made in the present year, of 
two millions sterling, his majesty’s govern- 
ment are not disposed to relax their 
efforts at retrenchment, although, in truth, 
the expenditure has been pared down too 
closely to warrant us in holding out the 
hope of relief to any great extent from 
that quarter. When, to the above state- 
ment I add that we have the prospect of 
being able, at no very distant period, to 
effect a farther reduction in the interest of 
the higher portions of the national debt, it 
is evident that, if parliament will but 
remain true to itself, and to the best in- 
terests of the country, by resolutely 
maintaining the public credit, we may 
look forward, in the course of a certain 
period of years, to a very considerable 
diminution.indeed of the public burthens. 

Sir, it remains for me to proceed to 
‘those topics which it more particularly 
belongs to us to discuss on the present oc- 
casion; and to offer such suggestions to 
the committee as grow out of the report 
of the select committee on the distress of 
agriculture. I shall now do this as shortly 
as I can; as there will be other opportu- 
nities. for entering more fully into the 
details of the subject. 

The first question which must naturally 
attract our attention is, whether this be a 
seasonable time for bringing under the 
consideration of parliament a subject of so 
much difficulty, and on which there exists 
so great a variety of opinions? Even the 
committee themselves seem to have enter- 
tained considerable doubts on this point ; 
as they have not charged their chairman 
to make any proposition to parliament, 
grounded on their report. For myself, 
however, I must say, that when, on a for- 
mer occasion, [ ventured to state to the 
House that I thought it highly desirable 
that such a committee as the agricultural 
committee shguld be re-appointed, it was 
not with the slightest wish on my part to 
throw off from the shoulders of his ma- 
jesty’s government the responsibility at- 
tached to the duty which naturally 
belongs to them, of proposing to parlia- 
ment any measures, however difficult or 
great their importance, which the welfare 
of the country might seem to require; but 
I did so rather with a view of taking the 
benefit of the discussions in that com- 
mittee; in order that his majesty’s govern- 
ment might be enabled to form a more 
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accurate and comprehensive judgment 
with respect to the details of any measure 
which it might become necessary to pro- 
pose, and that they might also have an 
opportunity of ascertaining and carrying 
along with them, the sentiments of those 
hon. gentlemen who are most competent 
to form an opinion on such subjects. 
That, Sir, was the object which I had in 
view in proposing to parliament the re- 
appointment of the agricultural com- 
mittee ; and I[ had no disposition whatever 
to impose on that committee the task of 
submitting, from themselves, any proposi- 
tion to the House. 

I certainly feel, not only as one of that 
committee, but as a member of his ma- 
jesty’s government, that, whatever incon- 
venience there may be in undertaking to 
make any proposal on the subject, I 
should not discharge my public duty if I 
were to shrink from the task: and I hope 
that, m coming forward on this occasion, 
I shall be considered by the House with. 
the less disfavour, from my having re- 
ceived many pretty strong hints in the 
committee, as several of the members 
thereof can testify, that it would be con- 
sidered an extraordinary dereliction of 
public duty, if his majesty’s government 
were to suffer such a report as the agri- 
cultural report to lie on the table of the 
House of Commons, without proposing 
tc parliament the adoption of some mea- 
sure founded upon it. In fact, Sir, I hold 
this to have been most sound and correct 
advice ; for, although there undoubtedly 
exists, both within and without these 
walls, much difference of opinion on this 
important and interesting subject, yet I 
am persuaded that we can never hope to 
bring the public mind to the consideration 
of it with more calm and temperate feel- 
ings than at the present moment. Sir, at 
this moment, it is purely a speculative 
question. The existing law prohibits the 
importation of corn until the price in this 
country shall be eighty shillings a quarter. 
It is now below fifty shillings; and there 
are no indications whatever of any sudden 
rise. So that what is now before us is 
rather an abstract contemplation of what 
it may be expedient to provide for some 
remote and uncertain period, than a pro- 
position from which any of the parties in- 
terested can expect to derive immediate 
benefit, or to suffer any present incon- 
venience. 

A noble lord opposite has this evening. 
called the report of the agricultural com- 
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mittee paltry and powerless; and has 
spoken of it altogether in very contemp- 
tuous terms. Now, the House will do 
the committee, and will do me the jus- 
tice to recolleet, that, when I first opened 
the subject to parliament, I said that I 
was quite aware the legislature could do 
nothing to remedy the immediate disease 
—that they could do nothing to affect the 
present price of corn, which was the evil 
complained of; that the only ground on 
which I recommended any interference at 
all, was, that there were circumstances in 
the existing law which might work much 
mischief at some future period, if they 
were not altered; and that this was the 
time to alter the law, when there was 
no. conflict of immediate interests. 

If, Str, there be this strong motive 
for making a change in the law, I cer- 
tainly continue to think that there never 
was a moment at which the subject could 
be discussed with more temper, with a 
greater absence of heat, and with less em- 
barrassment from strong and interested 
feeling. Not that I deny that strong feel- 
ings may be entertained on this question. 
On the contrary, I know that very strong 
and I will add very erroneous impressions, 
exist with respect to it; but, were it only 
to give the good sense of the country an 
opportunity of manifesting itself on the 
subject, I should be ready to bring it 
under the consideration of parliament. I 
am by no means disposed, even if I had 
the power, to do violence to public feel- 
ing, or to propose any thing in the ex- 
pediency of which the public mind would 
reluctantly acquiesce ; but it is absolutely 
necessary that the country should be un- 
deceived with respect to the numerous 
false principles and false impressions that 
have gone abroad on this subject; for 
never have I known a question on which 
there has appeared so much, not onl 
of mistaken principle, but of absolute fal- 
sification of fact. There is likewise the 
strong motive to which I have already al- 
luded for endeavouring to adopt some 
measure that may guard against the future 
contingent evil of the law at present in 
force. On that point the differences of 
opinion are so narrow and limited, that 
I confess I entertain a sanguine ex- 
pectation that, even in the present ses- 
sion of parliament, a bill may be passed 
to avert the impending calamity ; for I 
assert without fear of contradiction, that 
the degree of distress to which the ex- 
isting law, if it remain unaltered, may, 
VOL. VII. 
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at some future period, give rise, cannot be 
rated lower than that of the most serious 
national calamity. 

Gentlemen are aware that, as the law 
at present stands, the ports must necessa- 
rily open for the importation of foreiga 
corn, whenever wheat in this country 
shall reach the price of eighty shillings 
a quarter. Now, I believe there was not 
a second opinion in the agricultural com- 
mittee, as to the evils which, in the pre- 
sent state of the continental market, must 
result from the unrestrained importation 
which, in that event, would immediately 
take place. No member of that commit- 
tee went further in allowing the extent of 
that danger than the hon. member for 
Portarlington. If, in the present glut of 
the foreign markets, any unexpected oc- 
currence were to open our ports, such 
might be the immensity of the supply 
poured into this country during the en- 
suing year—that supply being wholly un- 
checked and uncontrolled—that no man 
can describe or imagine the extent of 
agricultural ruin that might not be in- 
flicted on this country ; not merely for 
that year, but for years to come.—Three, 
four, or five millions of quarters might 
be imported; indeed, it is impossible to 
calculate the amount of the influx. Cheap 
corn must be poured in with a profusion 
beyond all example ; and, as the supply 
would thus be out of all proportion be- 
yond the demand, there it would lie for 
many years to come, a dead weight on 
our agriculture, bearing it down to utter 
ruin. 

This, however, is the most gloomy 
view of the subject. I do not mean to 
say, that there is much probability that 
corn in this country will soon rise to 
such a price as to open the ports and ad~ 
mit the influx of foreign corn. If the 
House were to ask me what I thought 
were the chances of such an event, I 
would reply that undoubtedly they were 
largely against the ports opening in the 
course of next year; that the probability 
was, that they would not open in the 
course of the following year, or even in 
the year after. So adequate is the pre- 
sent principle of protection, that, in my 
opinion, nothing can open the port short 
of that species of dearth, which must 
open them, even if the protecting price 
were.a hundred shillings instead of eighty. 
But, Sir, it is no answer to make to our 
constituents that, because the chances are 
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being ruined in the next or the following 
years, that therefore we will not make 
any provision for its safety. For, although 
there is at present every prospect of an 
abundant harvest, some circumstance may 
occur such as had very nearly opened the 
ports lastyear. Ifby any contingency the 
ports were next year to be thus opened, 
and if the import of foreign corn shall not 
be restrained in the mean time by some 
adequate regulation, the interests of agri- 
culture must inevitably be ruined. It 
behoves parliament, therefore, not to 
slumber on its post, when there exists 
even the slightest possibility of such an 
event; and his majesty’s government 
would abandon their duty, if they shrunk 
from the task of proposing measures to 

ard against its occurrence. However 
difficult and embarrassing that duty may 
be, I am satisfied that whenever a go- 
vernment throws itself upon the good 
sense of the people of England, it will 
make a safe passage through all obstacles, 
even in the worst of times. Whatever 
differences exist as to the details of the 
subject, they appear to me to lie in such 
a ngrrow compass, that if the House will 
agree to the general principle, and the 
question shall become merely one of the 
quantum of duty, I am prepared to agree 
, to any of the various propositions made to 
us, rather than expose the country to the 
terrible visitation of an indefinite quantity 
of foreign corn being poured into it with. 
out check or limit. 

I will now state, as shortly as possible, 
the grounds on which I entertain a san- 
guine expectation that all the differences 
of opinion which exist, are such as may 
be so easily grappled with and overcome, 
as to enable us to pass a bill upon the 
subject in the course of the present ses- 
sion of parliament. In fact, there is very 
little difference of opinion in the view 
taken of this subject by the intelligent 
part of the community. All agree in con- 
sidering the existing law defective in this 
respect, that it allows a sudden transition 
from absolute monopoly to unrestrained 
importation ;—not to free trade, in the 
sense of the hon. member for Portarling- 
ton ; for if that were its effect, I should 
not feel such weighty objections to it, 
being, ,as I am, the advocate of a free 
trade, as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, under such regulated duties, as 
may protect the country from danger. 
We are all, then, agreed not to remain 
under the present regulations, and thereby 
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continue to expose agriculture to the 
evils attendant on a sudden and unres- 
trained inundation of foreign corn. If, 
therefore, we are agreed upon that point, 
and also in the opinion that, to regulate 
the supply to be imported, by limiting the 
— would be matter of extreme dif- 

culty, the regulation by duty is evidently 
the only practicable principle of restraint 
that is left; and in truth, therefore, the 
main question is the quantum of duty 
which it may be fit and proper to impose. 
It really comes to little more than to de- 
cide how we shall, in the committee on 
the bill, fill up the blanks; and, however 
—— I freely allowthese clauses tobe, 
I think they cannot. open a very wide field 
for discussion. Sir, after attentively con- 
sidering the subject, it appears tome that 
we may divide those who, although 
agreeing in the general principle of a duty 
differ with respect to its amount, into two 
classes; one class wishing to carry the 
duty from twenty shillings to forty shil- - 
lings per quarter, while the other class is 
of opinion, that a duty of from ten shil- 
lings to twenty shillings per quarter will 
be sufficient. If I am asked in which 
class I place myself, I answer that, for 
reasons which I shall hereafter explain, I 
must, without hesitation, avow myself to 
belong to the latter class. 

And here, before I observe upon the 
particular scale of duties which it may be 
proper to adopt, I ought to observe that 
there is another very important point upon 
which all parties seem to be agreed. We 
are all agreed that there is something in 
the present state of the corn-market, all 
over the world, which not only justifies, 
but imposes upon parliament, the neces- 
sity of treating this great question upon a 
principle applicable to the present mo- 
ment, although such a proceeding may be 
found to require a revision, when matters 
shall be restored to their natural condi- 
tion. This principle was distinctly re- 
cognized by the agricultural committee of 
last session; it has also been distinctly 
admitted by the hon. member for Portar- 
lington. It is enough for us to know that 
there is a glut of corn every where, not 
only to justify but enjoin us to act upona 
system of adequate precaution. Under 
such circumstances, it becomes just and 
wise, and even indispensable, to legislate 
upon a scale of duties that certainly would 
not be applicable if the agriculture of the 
world were in its natural state. 

Let .us examine a little the history of 
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the division of sentiment on this subject, 
and consider what it is that can make dif- 
ferent minds, agreeing upon the general 
principle of affording protection to agri- 
culture by a duty on the importation of 
foreign corn, nevertheless take so different 
a view of its application, that certain indi- 
viduals shall propose a duty of from 10s. 
to 20s. a quarter; while others shall pro- 

ose a duty of from 20s. to 40s. a quarter. 

ay, there is a committee of gentlemen 
sitting, not far from this House, who 
call upon parliament to impose at once a 
duty of 40s. 

Now, Sir, the individuals who thus eall 
fora duty of 40s. a quarter must surely 
have entirely put out of their considera- 
tion that there are other charges affecting 
the importer of foreign corn, besides the 
charge to be imposed in the shape of duty. 
Let us consider what must be the charge 
on the importer of foreign corn before 
that corn becomes liable to the payment 
of any duty at all. This point was, I 
think, at first much underrated by the 
agricultural committee; and, in faet, it 
was the due consideration afterwards af- 
forded to it, which gave a new bias to the 
opinions of a great portion of the members 
of that committee, [I am sure I am justi- 
fied in saying, that if foreign corn were 
brought to this country, and were to find 
a market immediately, it could not arrive 
under a charge to the importer of less 
than from 10s. to 12s. per quarter. 
Transport and insurance would amount to 
from 5s. to 7s. per quarter ; and, allowing 
to the importing merchant the ordinary 
commercial profit of 10 per cent, that, 
assuming the value of the imported corn, 
including charges, to be 50s. per quarter, 
would amount to 5s. more. Such would 
be the charge upon the corn if it were to 
be sold immediately on its arrival in the 

orts of this country ; but, if it were to lie 
im the warehouses only for a year (which 
on an average would be a very short pe- 
a a farther charge of 5s. per quarter 
would be incurred, and of course of 5s. 
per quarter more, for every subsequent 
year, during which it might remain un- 
sold. Suppose, however, that we take 
10s. as the minimum of the importer’s 
certain expenses, and 5s. as the average 
contingent charge on the corn remaining 
unsold, can any persons who do not aim 
at effectuating a prohibition under the dis- 
guise of a duty, think of calling upon par- 
lament to impose a duty of 40s. a quarter 
upon an article subject to a charge of 10s. 
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or 12s., even if sold immediately, and 
which may lie two or three years in the 
warehouses, incurring a farther charge of 
five shillings a-year? Parliament, I am 
sure, must be composed of materials very 
different from those which now constitute 
it, before it will lend itself to such a delu- - 
sion upon the farmer as to impose a duty 
of that amount—a duty which it would be 
impossible to maintain. It would in 
evitably be repealed, at the very moment 
when the farmers might deceive them- 
selves with the hope of its: coming into 
operation. It is a proposition which 
stands on no practical basis ; for, it would 
be as much as to say that we should never 
have any foreign corn, until corn in this 
country had reached a‘famine price of 
above a hundred shillings per quarter. 
But, Sir, when we come to consider the 
question in connexion with the more mo= 
derate duty proposed, I am prepared to 
contend that that moderate duty will be 
much more effective and powerfal than 
some gentlemen seem disposed to admit. 
There exists another delusion, against 
which I feel it necessary to protest. We 
have been told that foreign corn, at all 
times and under all circumstances, can be 
delivered in the London market, with a 
fair profit to the grower and importer, at 
35s. per quarter. Whence, I ask, can s6 
absurd a notion have originated? I do 
not mean to deny that, if you proceed to 
buy foreign corn at a very favourable mo- 
ment, such as the present, when it is al- 
most a drug in the market, you may be 
able to procure and import a limited quan- 
tity at 35s. per quarter. But can any 
body be so blind as to suppose that, if our 
ports were open, any considerable supply 
could be procured at such a price, or that 
the grower can havea profit upon it when 
it is sold at that rate? The truth is, that’ 
the foreign agriculturists ate in the same 
state as our own. They are suffering at 
least as much as we do. The foreign 
agriculturist sells his corn at the present 
moment at a loss not less severé than that 
which is sustained by the English farmer, 
who sends his corn to Mark-lane, and 
gets only 47s. per quarter for it. It isa 
gross and dangerous delusion, therefore, 
to hold out to the country that, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, foreign 
wheat can be profitably imported at 35s. ; 
and, persons who are not better informed 
on the subject, ought not to attempt to 
lead the public mind on this question. It 
is evidently impossible that the foreign 
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grower can afford to furnish corn of a good 
quality at any such price. The average 
price of corn in the market at Dantzic, 
for the last seven years, without at all 
taking into the account the charge that 
must attend importation to this country, 
-has been 48s. per quarter. Now, to im- 
pose upon the public, by: asserting that 
there is any danger of a permanent com- 
etition with our own corn in foreign corn 
imported at the price of 35s. per quarter, 
is such an error, that if it were for nothing 
more than to undeceive those who have 
been thus misled, I should think it the 
duty of his majesty’s government to bring 
the present subject under the considera- 
tion of parliament. 
_, In reverting to the other, and, as I con- 
ceive, to the much more reasonable class 
of individuals, I must, in the first place, 
observe that a great and very natural 
doubt prevailed in the agricultural com- 
mittee, whether, in peint of fact, the state 
of men’s minds upon this important ques- 
tion was not at present such as to render 
it. difficult to do any thing that would be 
considered satisfactory. From that source 
arose the reluctance of the committee to 
instruct their chairman to propose to par- 
liament, any particular measure, however 
inclined they were to recommend that 
measure which I am now about to pro- 
pose; -and which they very generally 
agreed to be, at all events, preferable to 
the existing law. 

The hon.-member for Portarlington’s 
proposition is, to impose a permanently 
fixed duty of 20s. per quarter, descending 
gradually to 10s., by a diminution of one 
shilling per quarter in each year. The 
proposal which I shall have the honour to 
submit to the House, is—to impose, in 
the first instance, a duty of 12s. per quar- 
ter, with an additional duty of 5s. during 
the first three months of importation, 
when the average price of corn is at, or 
under 80s.; and a duty of 5s., with a like 
additional duty of 5s., when the price of 
corn is between 80s. and 85s., after which 
an increase. duty of one shilling only to 
be taxen. And I understand that a right 
hon. friend of mine near me _ has another 
suggestion to make, that is, to impose, at 
once, a permanently fixed duty of 15s. 
per gparter. The House will have the 
benefit of hearing the arguments of my 


right hon. friend on the point, and it will 
rest with them to decide whether this per- 
manently fixed duty of 15s. is preferable 
to the fixed duty of 12s., with the addi- 
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tional floating duty of 5s. shillings, which 
I recommend ; or better than the duty of 
20s. descending annually by one shilling 
until it falls to 10s., proposed by the hon. 
member for Portarlington. For myself, 
although adhering in preference to my 
own, I am perfectly willing to adopt any 
one of the propositions, to which parlia- 
ment may-be disposed to give its sanction, 
as infinitely preferable to the existing law ; 
and I am now desirous of making a few 
observations as to what will be the real 
effect of any of them in protecting the 
agriculture of the country. 

Sir, we have heard so much of parlia- 
ment having done nothing, and of the agri- 
cultural committee having done nothing, 
to give protection to agriculture, that one 
would really imagine the agricultural in- 
terest was, at this moment, suffering under 
an import of foreign corn, whereas the 
price of corn is 30s. per quarter below that 
at which the ports can be opened! It is 
very unfortunate that those persons who 
draw up the petitions which are present- 
ed to parliament on this subject, will still 
return, in so many instances, to. those 
misconceptions and inaccuracies which 
ought no-longer to exist. They seem to 
suppose that protection means price; and 
that parliament has some charm by which 
it can give them the price they desire. 
Parliament, Sir, does not possess any such 
magic power ; and it is really almost time 
for the agriculturists to cease to reproach 
us for not affording them sufficient protec- 
tion, when they are already secured to the 
extent of having the absolute monopoly 
of the home market, up to the price of 
eighty shillings. 

To return to my present subject ;—the 
only question now is, what scale of pro- 
tection, in the nature of duty, we shall 
give to the agriculturists in the contem- 
plation of such a state of things, as may 
openthe ports? It is agreed on all hands 
that, under certain circumstances, the 
country at large ought to enjoy the benefit 
of the importation of foreign corn; but 
that it ought to enjoy it under a duty, 
which shall be so regulated as to adminis- 
ter the supply in proportion to the. real 
wants of the country. In estimating the 
effect of any given duty, it is obvious that 
it must have a tendency to bring the corn 
to the warehouses, but not to carry it from 
the warehouses to the market, unless 
there be a prospect of its being imme- 
diately sold at a reasonable profit. Unless 
there be a strong presumption that it will 
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be sold, no owner of foreign corn will 
deem it prudent to pay the duty upon it; 
a duty which, once paid, cannot after- 
~ -wards be drawn back. It may then be 
brought to the verge of the market; but, 
when the owner of it has to pay a duty of 
either twelve, fifteen, or twenty shillings 
per quarter upon it, besides his previous 
outlays, which must have required a con- 
siderable capital, he will not send it into 
the market, unless he expect to cover his 
expenses and to obtain a reasonable profit. 
Large importations therefore may be made 
from abroad, but they cannot enter into 
injurious competition with our native pro- 
duce. ‘They will be thrown into ware- 
houses ; there the proposed duty will keep 
them until the supply is actually wanted, 
and thus the country will be protected 
from the influx of an inordinate quantity 
of grain; the foreign corn in warehouses, 
when the ports again close, being as 
much excluded from the home market, as 
if it were on the continent. 

In considering the amount of the pro- 
tection which will be afforded to agricul- 
ture, I will suppose that parliament adopts 
my proposition for imposing a fixed duty 
of 12s. and 5s. If Lam correctly informed 
that the charge, including commercial 
profit upon the importation of foreign 
corn, cannot be less, as I have already ob- 
served, than 10s. or 12s. per quarter (and I 
have the best authority for the statement), 
to that charge, we must add the 17s. of 
duty, making an abatement of from 27 to 
29 shillings, in the price which the im- 
porter would obtain in the English market. 
Under the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington, 3s. more, or from 30 
to $2 shillings per quarter, must be de- 
ducted ; so that, when wheat is selling in 
the English market at 80, the foreign im- 
porter, even if he sold immediately, can- 
not hope to get above 50s. a quarter, all 
charges paid. 

- Now, I fear the House will begin to 
think that I have, notwithstanding what I 
before stated, placed myself in the posi- 
tion of proposing rather an inordinate 
duty ; but, on due consideration, I do not 
believe that this will be found to be so. 
Let us see what would be the effect of any 
of these duties on the market. It is per- 
fectly fair to look upon the whole of the 
charges, and duties, as outgoings to which 
the importer must be subject ; for they will 
not operate upon the consumer here, in 
the first instance, but rather upon the im- 
porter and the foreign grower. Suppose, 
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however, that an individual importing 

foreign corn, subjects himself to a charge 

and duty of 27s. per quarter, before he can 

receive the benefit of an English market. 

Suppose the price in the English market 

to be 70s. per quarter—at present foreign 

corn cannot be imported until the price is 

80s.—but suppose the price to be 70 
shillings, which the agricultural committee 
recommend to be the import price, taking 
27 from 70, there would remain 43 

shillings ; which would be all that the im- 
porter would put into his pocket from the 
sale of his corn here. Now, although that 
price might afford a profit at the present 
moment, yet, if things were restored to 
their natural level in Europe, it would 
not do so. It must also be recollected 
that, if the ports of this country were to 
be open, even for the shortest time possi- 
ble, the price of corn on the continent 
would immediately, and considerably, ad- 
vance. At the present moment, the price 
of good corn in the ports of the Baltic is 
nearer 35 per quarter than 30. Sucha 
duty, therefore, in ordinary times, would 
operate as a practical prohibition against 
the importation of foreign corn, until the 
price of corn in this country had reached 
70s. per quarter or upwards. In former 
times, a duty of 23s. added to the price of 
corn, did in fact operate as a complete ex- 
clusion. Now, although I do not believe 
that a duty of 12s., with a floating duty of 
5s., would operate in the same way at the 
present moment, on account of the 
abundance of corn all over the continent 
and its low price, yet I am convinced that 
such a duty would prevent any supply 
from reaching the market which could 
prove ruinous to our agriculture. 

All these, however, are points which 
may be more fully and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed when we come to the details of the 
measure. When the agreement in the 
principle of the proposition is so general, 
and when the difference as to the best 
mode of carrying that principle into effect 
lies in so narrow a compass, I do not des- 
pair of arriving at some proposition which 
shall command, not.a mere majority, but 
the general concurrence of the House, 
and a vast proportion of the public opinion 
in its favour. Whichever of the three 
plans before alluded to, may be adopted, 
I shall consider that by its operation we 
shall be placed in a state of absolute secu- 
rity, compared with the danger to which 
the country. would be exposed, if, during 
the continuance of the existing law, any 
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contingency should suddenly raise the 
price of corn to eighty shillings, and 
thereby open the ports to an unbounded 
importation of foreign corn, unrestricted 
by the imposition of any duty whatsoever. 

Having stated thus much, my hope and 
belief is, that there are not many obstacles 
in the way of the general concurrence 
which I confidently anticipate. I know 
that there is in the mind of the hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington, a great reluctance 
to adhere to 80s., as the price for opening 
the ports; and that the hon. gentleman 
wishes to frame such an arrangement as 
may allow us to make the opening price 
at once seventy. My right hon. friend, 
however, (Mr. Huskisson,) although not 
himself alarmed at the prospect of open- 
ing the ports, under proper regulations, 
at 70s., yet considers it very necessary to 
proceed with caution so as not to alarm 
the country. In that point I perfectly 
concur with my right hon. friend. If 
something can be yielded to the state of 
opinion in the country, so as to avoid 
creating an unnecessary apprehension, I 
hold it to be a moral duty on our part to 
make the concession. I am therefore pre- 
pared to agree with my right hon. friend, 
and.to continue to consider 80s., in the 
first_instance, as the price to which corn 
must reach before the ports can be opened, 
with the exception of the foreign corn 
now in the warehouses, to which (in con- 
sideration of its present claim, under the 
wording of the act of 1815, to come in at 
80s., without paying any duty,) it is pro- 
pores to extend the option of entering 
or home consumption, when the average 
price of corn shall be 70s., paying, how- 
ever, the duty. This privilege will of 
course not extend to any foreign corn 
hereafter to be imported, and will in fact 
pose an additional protection to the 

ritish grower, inasmuch as a limited sup- 
ply of this nature may possibly prevent the 

orts from being opened to an indefinite 
influx from abroad. 

With respect to the importance of re- 
turning hereafter to a fixed import price, 
the hon. member for Portarlington and 
my right hon. friend concur in recom- 
mending its entire abolition. My opinion 
is not so much against the principle of the 
change, as against the time they would 
select for its adoption. If, in ordinary 
times, and in a natural state of things, 
there would be.no difficulty in fixing the 
quantum of duty necessary to protect the 
interests of agriculture, without reference 





to any import price whatever—in such cir- 
cumstances, the duty, added to the 
expense of bringing the corn here, would 
amount to the same thing as fixing an 
import price; and would operate an ade- 
quate practical protection. But, in the 
present state of things, when corn is so 
abundant all over Europe, unless we fix 
an import price in order to shut the ports 
when the prices are unduly reduced, there 
would be the danger of an immense quan- 
tity of low-priced corn finding its way 
into the country, notwithstanding the pro- 
posed scale of duties. The present is not 
the moment to try such an experiment, 
for even were the hon. member for Por- 
tarlington, and the other hon. gentlemen 
who think with that hon. member, right in 
their opinion on this subject, they cannot 
persuade the country that they are so. It 
is far preferable, therefore, in my opinion, 
to satisfy the country that its interests are 
not hasarded, than to adopt a measure 
for which their minds are not yet pre- 
pared. In short, Sir, my opinion is, that, 
in the present unsettled state of the corn 
market every where, our safest course is, 
not to take our protection exclusively in 
import price as at present, or exclusively 
in duty, as these gentlemen would recom= 
mend ; but to combine the operation of 
both principles in a due degree, so that a 
regulated intercourse may take place, 
subject, however, to prohibitions whenever 
that intercourse shall tend to lower the 
price beyond that point which is con- 
sistent with a reasonably remunerating 
price to the home grower. 

Sir, I flatter myself that 1 have now 
performed the task I undertook ; and that 
I have fully explained to the House the 
nature of the propositions which it is the 
intention of his majesty’s government to 
submit to them. Those propositions 
grow out of the proceedings of the agri- 
cultural committee. The members of 
that committee know that, although rest- 
ing on the same principles, they are not, 
in all their details, precisely the sugges- 
tions of my own mind. They know that, 
in the committee, I opened somewhat a 
different plan, which, however, I was per- 
fectly ready to modify so as to obtain a 
general concurrence. I trust I am not 
making any unbecoming disclosure with 
respect to the proceedings in the com- 
mittee, when I declare, that I never sat in 
a committee engaged in the consideration 
of a difficult subject, in whieh, after full 
deliberation, coincidence of opinion, as to 
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the object in view, was more strongly 
marked. We all felt that some measure 
was indispensably necessary; and that, 
under the difficult circumstances of the 
case, the adoption of the present propo- 
sition would be much safer, than to leave 
the law on the subject as it now stands. 

The first resolution that I shall have the 
honour to propose, will relate to the 
million to be applied in advances on 
British corn, to be warehoused under 
certain regulations—a measure, in the 
execution of which, time is valuable, if it 
is to be adopted. This resolution, it is 
therefore, desirable, should be first dis- 
posed of. The second resolution will be 
directed to the purpose of enabling persons 
having foreign corn warehoused under 
the king's lock, to grind it for re-exporta- 
tion, under such regulations as may seem 
to parliament effectually to prevent any 
part of that foreign corn, so ground into 
flour, from coming into home consump- 
tion. My third proposition will assume 
the shape of several resolutions, which 
will go to alter the existing law, with re- 
spect to the importation of foreign corn, 
by establishing a scale of duties, to be 
levied upon corn imported; but, which 
will make no alteration in the price at 
which the ports are in the first instance to 
be opened—namely 80s. These resolu- 
tions will, however, provide that, after 
the ports shall have once been opened at 
the or price, the import price of 70s. 
shall be hereafter substituted for eighty ; 
certainly not an unreasonable change, 
when we consider the material alteration 
which has been effected in our currency 
since the act of 1815 was passed, when 80s. 
was fixed as the import and remunerating 
price. 

In addition to what I have already 
stated, it me be proper to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact, that there 
is at present in the warehouses of this 
country a large quantity of corn, amount- 
ing tonot less than between 8 and 900,000 
quarters, of which 6 or 700,000 quarters 
are wheat. As this corn has been imported 
under the existing law, good faith requires, 
especially under the particular wording of 
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the act of 1815, that if the parties require, it 
shall be considered as entitled to remain on 
the footing on which it was placed by the 
provisions of that law. When the ports 
are declared to be open, this corn will be 
entitled to a free admission, and all this 
grain might be thrown at once upon the 
market, without the restraint of duty. As 
the law now: stands, not only will it be 
poured into the market, as fast’ as the 
warehouses can be discharged of it, but 
it will be brought there together with all 
the foreign corn that will be freshly im- 
ported. It is, therefore, a further object 
of my resolutions—in order to break this 
sudden and formidable influx of foreign 
grain, to allow the foreign corn already 
warehoused in the country, to come earlier 
into the market than any other importation 
of foreign corn, and to permit it to come 
there when the price shall be seventy. Iam 
sure the House will feel, with the agricul- 
tural committee, that, to let in this foreign 
warelioused corn when the price is seventy 
shillings, subject however to duty, will not 
only not endanger the agriculture of the 
country, but will operate as a positive 
protection to it; as the influx into the 
market of this limited quantity already 
here may operate as a defence against the 
opening of the ports generally, and con- 
sequently against the influx of an un- 
limited quantity from without. 

I have now, I believe, stated every thing 
necessary for the information of the 
House. I hope that the committee will 
allow the resolutions to be proposed and 
passed pro formé to-night; with an under- 
standing.that they shall be printed and 
distributed among the members, and that 
the discussion upon them shall take place 
on the recommitment of the report; as 
that will, in all respects, be the most 
advantageous mode of proceeding. It is 
my wish to fix an early day for the pre- 
sentation of the report. 1f my right 
hon. friend, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, will take Wednesday for his financial 
resolutions, I. thirtk Friday will be a pro- 
per day for the purpose.—The noble lord 
then concluded with moving the first of 
the following series of Resolutions: 


1. “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that his majesty be enabled to direct Ex- 
chequer bills, to an amount not exceeding one million, to be issued to commissioners in 
Great Britain, to be by them advanced under certain regulations and restrictions, whenever 
the average price of wheat shall be under 60s. per. quarter, upon such corn, the growth of the 


United Kingdom, as shall be deposited in fit an 


roper warehouses. 


2. “That it is expedient to permit the holders of foreign corn now in’ warehouses, to 


have the same ground into flour, for the purpose of -exportation, under such” regulations as 
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May guard against the fraudulent introduction of any part of the said corn for home con- 


3. “ That whenever foreign wheat shall have been admitted for home consumption, under 
the provisions of an act made in the 55th year of his late majesty, the scale of prices at which 
the home consumption of foreign corn, meal or corn, is permitted by the said act, shall cease 


and determine. 


4. © That foreign corn, meal or flour, shall be permitted to be imported into the United 
Kingdom, for home consumption, whenever the average prices of British corn shall be at or 
above the prices hereafter mentioned ; that is to say, whenever wheat shall be at or above 70s. 
per qr: whenever rye, pease, or beans, shall be at or above 46s. per qr.; whenever barley, bear 
or bigg, shall be at or above 35s. per qr.; whenever oats shall be at or above 25s. per qr. 

5. “ That whenever foreign corn, meal or flour, shall be admissible, there shall be levied and 
paid the duties hereinafter mentioned, whether such corn, meal or flour, shall have been im- 
ported and warehoused previous to its becoming so admissible for home consumption, or other- 


wise ; that is to say, 








bia eden te neta any Wheat. R yy, peste and the or Oats. 
If under per quarter .. | 80s. 53s. 40s. Od. 28s. Od. 
High Duty...... 12s. Od. 8s. Od. 6s. Od. 4s. Od. 
Additional for first 
3 months ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Tf at or above per gr. . | 80s. 53s. 40s. Od. 28s. Od. 
But under do. ...} 85s. 56s. 42s. 6d. 30s. Od. 

First low duty ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 

Additional for first 
3 months ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od, 

If at or above pe 
quarter.........| 858. 55s. 42s. 6d. 30s. 

Second low duty ..:. 1s. Od. Os. 8d. Os. 6d. Os. 4d. 

Duty upon 
Wheat meal 
and flour, to Duty upon Oatmeal to 
be as fol- be as follows: 
lows : 

First high duty per High duty per boll, when 
cwt. when Wheat Oats are under 283s. per qr. 
is under 80s. per 4s. 10d. 
quarter... 23s 3s. 3d. - Js Eta 
Additional, for first Additional, for first 3 

3 months..... 1s. 7d. - - - - months ... . 2s. 2d. 

First low duty, when First low duty, when 
wheat is ut or above Oats are at or above 28s. 
80s. per quarter, per qr. but under 30s. 
but under 85s. per qr. 1s. 7d. - - - - per quarter ..... 2s. 2d. 
Additional, for first Additional for first 3 

3 months ..... 1s. 7d. - - - - months .... 2s. 2d. 

Second low duty, when Second low duty, when 
wheat is at or above Oats are at or above 30s. 
85s. per quarter... Os. 4d. - - per quarter ..... Os. 6d. 

Malt made | Rye ground, | Barley, Indian | Malt made of Oats Pro- 
of Wheat | ormaltmade | Corn, or Maize, hibited. 
prohibited. of Rye, Bear or Bigg, 
Pease ground, and 
ground, Malt made of 
and Beans | Barley, Indian 
ground pro-| Corn or Maize 
hibited. Bear or Bigg, 








Prohibited. 











6. “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that whenever the scale of prices at which the 
home consumption of foreign corn, meal or flour, is permitted by the said act, shall cease and 


determine, then the scale of prices at which corn, meal, or flour, being the growth, produce, or 
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manufaettre; of any British colony or plantation in North America, is admissible for home con- 
sumption, shall also cease and determine. 

7. “ That, corn, meal, or flour, the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any British colony or 
plantation in North America, shall be permitted to be imported into the United Kingdom, for 
home consumption, whenever the average prices of British corn, shall be at or above the 
prices hereafter mentioned ; that is to say, whenever wheat shall be at or above 59s. per 
qr. ; whenever rye, pease, and beans, shall be at or above39s. per qr.; whenever barley, 
bear or bigg, shall be at or above 30s. per qr.; whenever oats shall be at or above 
20s. per qr. 

ge That whenever the prices of British corn shall be below the prices before specified, corn 


. or meal, or flour, made from any of the respective sorts of corn before enumerated, the growth, 


produce, or manufacture of any British colony or plantation in North America, shall no longer 
be allowed to be imported into the united kingdom for home consumption. 

9. “ That, whenever, corn, meal or flour, of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any 
British colony or plantation in North America, shall be admissible for home consumption ; there 
shall be levied and paid the duties hereinafter mentioned, upon all such corn, meal, or flour, 
when admitted for home consumption, whether such corn, meal or flour, shall have been im- 
ported and warehoused previous to its becoming so admissible for home consumption, or other- 
wise ; that is to say, 





‘When imported from the 
Province of Quebec, or the 





other British Colonies or| | Wheat, | *Y® Pease, and | Barley, Bear or Oats. 
Plantations in North Ame-. i 5 
rica. 
Uf under per quarter . . | 67s. 44s, 33s. Od. 22s. 6d. 
High duty ...:.. 12s. Od. 8s. Od. Os, 6d. As. Od. 
Additional, for firs 
3 months .,.. 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. Qs. Od. 
Tf at or above per. gr. | 67s. 44s. 33s. Od. 22s. 6d. 
But under do. .+.} 71s. - 4 46s. - | 35s. 6d. 24s. Od. 

First low duty ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Additional, for first - . . 

3 months ..4.. 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 

Of at or above per gr. . | 718. 46s. 35s. Od, 24s. Od. 

Second low duty .. +. 1s. Od. Os. 8d. Os. 8d. Os. 4d. 

Peres ' Duty upen - 
Wheat, Meal 
or Flour, to- Duty upon Oatmeal to 
be as fol- be as follows : 
lows. 

First high duty per High duty per boll, 
ewt. When wheat is when Oats. are under 
under 67s. per gr. « 38. 3d. + - - 22s. 6d. per gr. . 48. 10d. 
Additional, for first Additional for first 3 

3 months ..... 1s. 7d, - + -- months.... 2s. 2d. 

First low duty, when First low duty, when 
Wheat is at or above Oats are at or above 22s. 
67s. per gr. but un- 6d. per gr. but under 24s. 
der 71s. per gr. 13. 7d. -- -- Gill0. .° wee ewes 2s. 2d. 
Additional, for first Additional, for first 3 

3 months ..... 1s. 7d. - - - months. ... 2s. 2d. 

Second low duty when Second low duty, when 
Wheat is at or above Oats are at or 24s. per gr. 
71s. per quarter... Qs. 4d, - - -- 6d, 

Malt made | Rye ground, | Barley, Indian | Malt made of Oats pro- 
of Wheat, or Malt | Corn, or Maize, hibited. 
prohibited, | madeofRye,} Bear or Bigg 
Pease, ground, and 
ground, and | Malt, made of 
Beans Barley, Indian 
ground pro-} Corn or Maize, 
hibited. Bear or Bigg, 











prohibited. 
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10. “ That, foreign corn, meal, or flour, in warehouse, may be taken out of warehouse for 
home consumption, whenever the average prices of British corn shall be as follows ; that is to 
say, whenever wheat shall be at or above 70s. per qr.; whenever rye, pease or beans shall be 
at or above 46s. per qr.; whenever barley, bear, or bigg shall be at or above 35s. per qr. ; 
whenever oats shall be at or above 25s. per qr. 

41. “ That no such foreign corn, meal, or flour, in warehouse, shall be taken out of ware- 
house, unless there be previously paid upon such corn, meal, or flour, the several duties follow- 
ing ; that is to say, 
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wn. el Comey. any Wheat. ores a and oo or Oats. 
If under per quarter . } 80s. 53s. 40s. Od. » | 28s. 
High duty ...... 12s. Od. 8s. Od. 6s. Od. 4s. Od. 
Additional, for first 
3 months ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
If at or above per gr. . | 80s. 53s. 40s. Od. 28s. 
But under do... .} 85s. 56s. 42s. 6d. 30s. 
First low duty ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Additional, for first 
3 months ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. | 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Tf at or above per qr. . } 85s. 55s. 42s. 6d. 30s. 
Second low duty .... 1s. Od. Os. 8d. Os. 6d. - - - = Os. 4d. 
Duty upon 
Wheat, Meal 
and Flour, Duty upon Oatmeal to ~ 
to be as fol- be. as follows : 
lows 
First high duty per cwt. High duty per boll, 
when Wheat is under when Oats are under 28s. 
80s. per quarter... 3s. 3d. - - -- TOT. oo.+-. 48. 10d. 
Additional, for first Additional, for first 3 
3 months ..... 1s. 7d. -- -- months ....... 2s. 2d. 
First low duty, when First low duty, when 
Wheat is at or aboue Oats are at or above 28s. 
80s. per gr., but per gr..but under 30s. 
under 858. per gr. . 1s. 7d. -- -- a Oe 2s. 2d. 
Additional, for first Additional, for first 3 
3 months..... 1s. 7d, . -- months ....... 2s. 2d. 
Second low duty, when Second low duty, when 
Wheat is at or above Oats are at or above 30s. 
85s. per quarter... Os. 4d. -- - - & SEE Os. 6d. 
Malt made | Rye ground, | Barley, Indian Malt made of Oats, 
of Wheat or Malt | Corn, or Maize, | prohibited. 
prohibited. made of Bear or Bigg, 
Rye, Pease,| ground, and 
ground, and | Malt made of 
Beans Barley, Indian 
ground pro-| Corn, or Maize, 
hibited. - Bear or Bigg 
prohibited. 














12. “ That any corn, meal, or flour, of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any British 
colony or plantation in North America, in warehouse, may be taken out of warehouse for home 
consumption, whenever the average prices of British corn shall be as follows: that is to say, 
whenever wheat shall be at or above 59s. per qr.; whenever rye, pease and beans shall be at or 
above 39s. per qr.; whenever barley, bear, or bigg shall be at or above 30s. per qr.; whenever 
oats shall be at or above 20s. per qr.; and such corn, meal, or flour shall be liable, on being 
taken out of warehouse, to the duties following ; that is to say, 
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sig eid ay cig? ra Rye, Pease, and | Barley, Bear, or 
rica. 

Uf under per quarter. . | 67s. 44s, 33s. Od. 22s. 6d. 

High duty ...... 12s. Od. 8s. Od. 6s. Od. 4s. Od. 
Additional, for first 
3 months ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Uf at or above per gr. . | 67s. 44s. 33s. Od. 22s. 6d. 
But under do. ... | 71s. 46s. 35s. 6d. 24s. Od. 

First low duty ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 

Additional, for first 
3 months ..... 5s. Od. 3s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
y at or above per gr. . | 71s. 46s. 35s. Od. 24s. Od. 
cond low duty .... 1s. Od. Os. 8d. Os. 8d. Os. 4d. 
Duty upon 
Wheat, Meal 
or Flour, Duty upon Oatmeal to 
to be as fol- be as follows : 
lows: 

First high duty per cwt. High duty per boll, 
when Wheat is under when Oats are under 
67s. per quarter... 3s. 3d. - - -- 22s. 6d. per gr. . 4s. 10d. 
Additional, for first Additional, for first 3 

3 months ..... 1s. 7d. - - - - months ....... 2s. 2d. 

First low duty, when First low duty, when 
Wheat is at or above Oats are at or above 
67s. per gr. but under 22s. 6d. per gr., but under 
71s. per quarter... 1s. 7d. - - -- 248..d0. os cece 2s. 2d. 
Additional, for first Additional, for first 3 

3 months ..... 1s. 7d. - - - - ee 2s. 2d. 

Second low duty, when Second low duty, when 
Wheat is at or above Oats are at or above 24s. 
71s. per quarter... Os. 4d. - - - - PT. 26.88. Os. 6d. 

Malt made | Rye ground,| Barley, Indian Malt made of Oats 
of Wheat { - or Malt | | Corn, or Maize, | prohibited. 
prohibited. made of Bear or Bigg, 
Rye, Pease,} ground, and 
ground, and} Malt made of 
Beans Barley, Indian 
ground, pro- | Corn, or Maize, 
hibited. Bear or Bigg 
prohibited. 




















13. “ That whenever the ports of the United Kingdom shall be shut against the importation 
of foreign corn, meal, or flour, for home consumption, the said ports shall be also shut against 
the importation of corn, meal, or flour, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the islands of 


_ Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark.” 


Mr. Western, after observing that he 
thought the propositions made by the 
noble lord might be more advantageously 
considered in detail at a future period, 
confessed that he had been much astonish- 
ed at the introduction. in the noble lord's 
speech of many most important topics, 
which, in his opinion, were very much 
misplaced, and would have been much 
better in the hands of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. With respect to the re- 
solution for issuing a million to be applied 
in advances on stored.corn, he was per- 





suaded it would not give any material re- 
lief. Indeed the noble lord himself did 
not hold out any hope of adequate relief 
to the agriculturist. In his opinion, 
speculations of that kind ought not to be 
made with the public purse. Ifthey were 
to take place at all, they ought to proceed 
from individuals, and not from the govern- 
ment. All the other propositions of the 
noble lord tended to increase the circu- 
lating medium, but not in the manner 
that would be most advantageous. It had, 
however, been that night distinctly ad- 
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mitted by the noble lord, and indeed it 
was generally acknowledged and felt by 
every intelligent man in the country, that 
the contraction of the circulating medium 
was the cause of the present distress. 
That contraction did not press equally 
on all classes. The manufacturer was 
carrying on his trade with a fifth more 
profit than the agriculturist. The House 
and the country certainly did not expect 
the propositions which the noble lord had 
made to extend the circulating medium ; 
but they were nevertheless of a futile na- 
ture. It was something, however, that 
the baneful operation of the act of 1819 
began to be seen and acknowledged by all 

arties. It was an act which, in fact, was 
in operation in consequence of the pre- 
parations made for it, before it had re- 
ceived the sanction of parliament. It had 
reduced the country to a state which it 
was impossible to contemplate without 
dismay. From that condition it would be 
impossible to escape without retracing 
some of our steps. As to the proposition 
for extending the time of issuing country 
bank notes of a small value, the effect 
would be so to depreciate that paper, that 
it would. not constitute a circulating 
medium satisfactory in its character to 
the country. Hundreds, nay thousands 
of victims had been sacrificed to the ex- 

eriment of 1819. ‘The act of 1819 had, 

y itself, lowered the price of corn below 
the sum which it invariably produced 
previous to the war. It was possible, that 
the price of corn might advance, but that 
advance could not be permanent. The 
diminution of the value of produce was 
not confined to agriculture: a similar 
diminution was to be found in the value 
of all other commodities, the produce of 
human industry. In 1814, the declared, 
which was the real value of exports, ex- 
ceeded the official value in the proportion 
of 29 per cent: in 1821, the official value 
exceeded the real value at the rate of 124 
per cent, making a depreciation in the 
price of manufactures, within that period, 
of 41} per cent. Nothing but the repeal 
of the act of 1819 would give relief to the 
agriculturists. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that, having a pro- 
position which he wished to submit to the 
House, he offered himself thus early to 
the committee. He was desirous of laying 
his proposition before the House, as the 
noble lord had laid his, in order that the 
House might have an opportunity of 
judging of their several merits. The hon. 
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member for Essex had said, that the noble 
lord’s plan would have the effect of ex- 
tending the ‘paper currency. He cared 
not .whether it would or would not; 
for he knew full surelythat they had at 
present as extended a currency as the 
state of the country required. ‘The pre- 
sent plan—however it might be disguised 
——was an attack upon the sinking fund. 
The sinking fund was in principle re- 
linquished. He cared -not whether the 
ultimate accumulation was to be7,000,000/. 
or 9,000,000/.; the present plan was a 
breach of public faith, so far as the ap- 
plication of the sinking fund could be a 
breach of faith. There was, in fact, no 
longer any sinking fund. He solemnly 
protested against prolonging the charter 
of the Bank. They had repeatedly called 
on the chancellor of the exchequer not to 
enter into any engagement with the Bank 
for a renewal of their charter. Yet it was 
now said, that there would be an extension 


for 10 years, for an object for which it was ~ 


totally insufficient. It would be a great 
improvement that the public should be 
allowed to enter into .partnery concerns 
for supplying their own money transac- 
tions, instead of having them intrusted 
for 10 years longer to the Bank. He had 
hoped never to have heard of their 
charter being renewed. The benefit of 
the paper currency ought to belong to the 
public. No advantage could ever be de- 
rived from.the Bank lending money to the 
public.—With respect to what the noble 
lord had said of their plans differing very 
little, he thought there was the most 
essential difference between them. He 
(Mr. R.) proposed that a duty of 20s. 
per quarter should be imposed on the im- 
portation of wheat when the price rose to 
70s. The noble lord supposed that he 
(Mr. R.) had adopted this of choice ; but 
instead of that, he considered it as forced 
upon him, and he consented reluctantly 
to this duty, on account of the distress 
which now existed, and only on. that ac- 
count. There was another very important 
difference. He proposed that this duty 
should be imposed when wheat rose to 
70s., because agriculture was at present 
so extremely depressed. But the noble 
lord proposed 80s., 85s., '70s., and brought 
nearer all of them to the importing price, 
while he (Mr. R.) differed upon that 
point, and by imposing a duty: of 20s, 
when the price was lower at home, 
afforded a greater relief to the farmer. 
He thought the farmers the most dis- 
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tressed class in the country, and the most 
cruelly used. When the prices rose in 
consequence of a short harvest, and when 
the farmers ought to have compensation, 
they diminished their profits, and let corn 
in from all parts of the world, This great 
evil the noble lord did not propose to 
remedy. If the price rose to 85s., it was 
only required to pay a duty of 1s., and the 
poor farmer might be inundated with 
foreign corn. But another difference 
between him and the noble lord was this 
—he (Mr. R.) contended, that there 
eould be no security to the farmer while 
the price of corn was kept higher in this 
country than in foreign countries. This 
had been ably shown in the last year’s 
agricultural report. Did the noble lord 
propose to relieve the agriculturists from 
this evil, or to afford any mitigation of it ? 
No. Therefore they would be fully as ill 
off as now. According to kis (Mr. R.’s) 
plan they would be sure that the prices 
here could net be much higher than they 
were abroad. He would read the propo- 


sitions, which he hoped the noble lord | 


would be prevailed on to admit with his 
own; if not, he hoped the House would 
decide respecting it. They were as follow: 


1. “That it is expedient to provide that 
the foreign corn now under bond in the 
United Kingdom may be taken out for home 
consumption, whenever the average price of 
wheat, ascertained in the usual mode, shall 
exceed 65s. a quarter, upom the payment of 
the following duties :——Wheat 15s. a quarter ; 
rye, peas, and beans, 9s. 6d. a quarter; 
barley, bear, or bigg, 7s. 6d. a quarter; oats, 
5s. a quarter. 

2. “That whenever the average price of 
wheat, ascertained in the usual mode, shall 
exceed 70s. a quarter, the trade in corn shall 
henceforth be permanently free, but subject 
to the following duties upon importation :—Of 
wheat, 20s. a quarter; rye, peas, and beans, 
13s. 3d. a quarter: barley, bear, or bigg, 10s. 
a quarter; oats, 6s. 8d. a quarter, 

3. “That at the expiration of one year 
from the time at which the above duties on 
corn imported shall be in operation, they be 
reduced as follows :—On wheat, 1s. a quarter ; 
rye, peas, and beans, 8d. a quarter; barley, 
bear, or bigg, 6d. a quarter; oats 4d a quarter. 

4. “That a like reduction of duties be 
made in every subsequent year, until the duty 
on the importation of wheat be 10s. a quarter ; 
rye, peas, and beans, 6s. 7d, a quarter ; barley, 
bear, or bigg, 5s, a quarter; oats, 3s. 4d. a 
quarter, at which rates they shall henceforth 
be fixed. 

5. “ That.a drawback or bounty be allowed 
on the exportation of corn to foreign countries, 
On wheat, 7s. a quarter; rye, peas, and 
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beans, 4s. 6d. a quarter; barley, bear, and 
bigg, 3s. 6d. a quarter; oats 2s, 4d. a quarter ; 
and that such drawback or bounty in like 
manner as the importation duty be fixed.” 
Mr. Brougham thought, that notwith- 
standing the very proper delay of the main 
question, it would not be improper to 
consider some of the minor points. He 
did not wish to argue whether the distress 
of which the agriculturists were com- 
plaining was peculiar to them, or whether 
it was less confined in iis operation; whe- 
ther it confined itself to them, or spread 
itself over the other classes of the com- 
munity; whether, in short, the whole 
country was in a state of suffering, or 
that all which the agriculturists lost: was 
gained by the other classes. He thought 
that the course of argument which he 
should adopt, when the great question 
came to be discussed, would be, that the 
whole country was suffering. The: late 
events had shown this; and he could not 
help remarking, that no statesman, no 





government, could regard it in any other 
light. If the whole was suffering, then 
| there was nothing to set off against the 
agricultural distress. He was not pre- 
| pared to admit that the condition of any 
| one class of the people was good. If the 
| agriculturists were suffering more severely 
‘than the manufacturers and commer- 
| cialists, still their distress was compa- 
'rative. The others were not to be reck- 
oned prosperous. Moreover, though 
wages were better, in reference to the 
high: prices which had been formerly paid 
for provisions, yet the prespect for work- 
men. was extremely precarious. The 
profits of those who employed workmen, 
too, were extremely moderate. If, then, 
in this state of wages and profits, any 
increase of prices should take place, the 
altered state of things would reduce 
others to that distress to which the farmer 
had fallen. One project which the noble 
lord had brought forward was a kind of 
substitute for one which had been on the 
point of emanating from the agricultural 
committee. He alluded to the project 
for the hiring of corn. He knew not who 
was the author of it. It was not the 
author of last year’s report, he was sure; 
but if he saw him opposite to him, he con- 
gratulated him on one of the most ridi- 
Culous contrivatices which had ever been 
invented. It was. this signal device: 
« Whereas there is a difficulty in obtain- 
ing a demand for corn, and the farmer 
cannot sell, God forbid the government 
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should come into the market as a corn- 
dealer, because the government ought not 
to become a purchaser, and particularly 
in corn; therefore, let not government 
become a buyer, but only a hirer of corn. 
God forbid that government should resort 
to corn-dealing; but let it betake itself 
to pawnbroking, and let the three golden 
balls be fixed in front of the Treasury.” 
The noble lord had rejected that project, 
but had now brought forward a substitute 
for it. Government must not let, but the 
farmer might borrow. The government 
came forward as a money-lender; and 
for every cart-load of corn which he 
brought, the farmer could obtain the loan 
of so much money. - He objected to this 
extraordinary project of the noble marquis, 
not only on account of its absurdity, but 
of its total inefficacy. The object which 
the noble marquis had in view with respect 
to the bankers was, as he understood it, 
the extension of the act to enable bankers 
to issue notes under 5/, to the year 1833. 
This measure was liable to many objec- 
tions. He did not think it would tend to 
force paper into circulation. So long as 
the present act continued in force, by 
which the Bank would be compelled to 
pay in specie, and the country banks he 
supposed would also be compelled to adopt 
the same course, the power of issuing 
notes under 5/. for about 7 or 8 years 
would only operate as a permission to 
issue small instead of large notes, but still 
having the circumstance of their liability 
to be’converted into specie at any time 
hanging over them. If, however, the 
proposed measure was not liable to the 
objection of causing a forced circulation, 
it would have a tendency to maintain 
paper money afloat, from the preference 
which would be given to small notes over 
coin; for he would admit that if a paper 
circulation were not liable to many im- 
portant objections which could not be 
alleged against a metallic currency, its 
advantage, as compared with the latter, 
on the point of convenience, was manifest. 
Among the disadvantages attending a 
paper circulation, was its liability to be 
forge:!. It ought also to be considered in 
what a situation we should be placed, in 
case of any alarm in the public mind, 
with a circulation filled with paper, instead 
of being scantily supplied with paper and 
bearly filled with gold. In case of a war, 
for instance, under what great disadvan- 
tages the country would labour in having 
@ paper instead of a metallic currency. 
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Even with a natural and healthy paper 
currency, such an event as he had alluded 
to would create great inconvenience; but 
with a currency composed principally of 
the small notes, which would be thrown 
into circulation by the permission which 
was proposed to be given to bankers, 
the consequences would be disastrous. 
In such a state of things, how dreadful 
was it to contemplate the occurrences of 
a similar event to that which happened 
in 1793, and which afterwards drove us 
to adopt measures in 1797, the end of 
the mischief resulting from which the pre- , 
sent generation had not lived to see, 
and those who came after them would 
live long before they saw.— With respect 
to the extension of the charter of the Bank 
for 10 years longer, he was of opinion 
that the consideration to be given by 
the Bank was wholly inadequate to the 
extent of the benefit. It would: have 
been much more advisable to have re- 
frained from entering into such an im- © 
provident bargain for the attainment of a 
small benefit at the present moment. He 
had never seen the maxim that “ the 
needy party always goes to the wall” bet- 
ter exemplified than in the projected bar- 
gain. He could not perceive any. good 
effect which was likely to result from en- 
couraging banking speculation all over 
the country. He knew that farmers found 
no difficulty in obtaining money, provided 
they could give security for it; but no 
banking firms, whether consisting of the 
present, or of an increased number of 
members, would make advances without 
receiving good security, which the farmers 
could not give. Over-trading was one of 
the causes of the present distress; and 
therefore any thing tending to increase the 
facilities of over-trading ought to be anxi- 
ously avoided. He would now endeavour 
to state the nature of the scheme which 
the noble marquis had, after so much pre- 
paration, laid before the House. The dead 
weight amounted to 5,000,000/. in the 
nature of annuities on many lives. As 
those lives dropped off the annuities would 
fall in. Consequently, the 5,000,000/. 
would dwindle gradually every year until 
at last nothing of that sum would remain. 
The noble marquis said, he would take 
2,800,000/. and pay it equally and stea- 
dily, never exceeding or falling short of 
that sum, during the 45 years, to which 
the calculation extended. By this means 
' he would set 2,200,000/. free. It was ne- 
cessary, however, that the noble lord 
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should get this money somewhere, and he 
applied to contractors, who were to pay 
it for the first 16 years, without deriving 
any benefit ; after that period, they might 
calculate upon lives continually dropping 
in, and their gains would go on increasing 
every year, until at last, they would per- 
haps have to pay nothing, although they 
would continue to receive the same sum 
as before. The principle of the sinking 
fund, to which he could not agree, was, 
to relieve posterity at the expense of the 
present oppressed generation: and the 
principle of the noble marquis’s plan 
was, to relieve the present generation at 
the expense of posterity. This scheme 
of farming out the invalids might be applied 
to any other fund: there was no limit to 
the application of the principle if once it 
were admitted. He did not doubt that 
persons would be found to undertake the 
job; but the House might depend upon 
it that they would make the country pay 
smartly for it. And all this was done be- 
cause ministers would not give up an 
empty name. They would saddle the 
country with all the expense of maintain- 
ing the clumsy machinery by which this 
scheme was to be carried on, in order to 
make the public believe that a sinking fund 
was in existence, when at the same time 
it was evident that there could be no sink- 
ing fund, but that arising from a clear 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. He 
had never said, that a sinking fund, on a 
sound principle, was not a great advan- 
tage. To a nation groaning under a debt 
of 800,000,000/., it would be the best 
thing possible to have a clear excess of 
revenue over the necessary expenditure, 
and that that surplus should be employed 
every year in paying off a certain portion 
of the debt. But, were we at present in 
a situation to pay off any part of our debt? 
To pay the interest, which was all that 
we were bound by contract to do, was as 
much as the suffering people could per- 
form. Until the surplus of revenue in- 
creased, and taxation was diminished, he 
would put a stop to the operation of the 
sinking fund.— With respect to the corn 
question, he thought the noble marquis 
was mistaken in supposing that the dis- 
tinction between his plan and that of the 
hon. member for Portarlington consisted 
only in the difference of superstructure : 
the distinction was in the principle. The 
noble marquis proposed to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the country by the operation of 
the sinking fund, and by. the plan with 
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regard to the dead weight; but of the di- 
ninution of expenditure the noble mar- 
quis had said not one word. The House 
would not do its duty if it suffered the 
session to pass, without forcing the noble 
marquis and his colleagues to have re- 
course to the only means of obtaining a 
true and wholesome income—namely, a 
rigid parsimony in the management of the 
public money. 

Mr. Huskisson agreed with the hon. 
and learned gentleman, that the only real 
sinking fund was that which was com- 
posed of a clear excess of revenueover ex- 
penditure. He declared that he would ob- 
ject to the plan proposed, if he thought it 
in any way touched upon the principle of 
the sinking fund. Another part of his 
noble friend’s plan, went to extend the 
period during which country bank notes, 
under the value of 5/. were to be allowed 
to circulate, and also to relieve the coun- 
try banking-houses from their present li- 
mitation of partners. He had been sur- 
prised when the hon. member for Essex 
asserted, that government could not con- 
tinue the circulation of those 5/. country 
notes, without repealing a part of Mr. 
Peel’s bill. He begged to contradict that 
statement. most decidedly. The present 
plan, so far from being suggested because 
the measure of 1819 was repented of, was 
at all points perfectly consistent with that 
measure ; and he (Mr. H.) in the com- 
mittee upon the bill of 1819, had actually 
proposed that the present plan should at 
that time be recommended to parliament. 
With respect to 1/. notes, whether those 
notes were issued by country banks under 
the old limitation, or by country banks 
with an unlimited number of partners, 
their credit was secured by their converti- 
bility at pleasure into Bank of England 
notes or into cash. But he did not be- 
lieve that, on the removal of the limita- 
tion, banks would start up like mushrooms, 
as the hon. gentleman had predicted. Let 
the House look at the state of the banks 
in Scotland, which were already free 
from limitation. Had any of those banks 
failed of late years from over trading? 
Was it found that they had made impro- 
vident advances among their own part- 
ners; or had it been found, as was too 
frequently the case in England, that men 
embarked in the banking business, in 
order to prop up other hazardous specu- 
lations? Yet the banks of Scotland issued 
oue pound notes, and presented a fair ex- 
ample to justify the experiment. With res- 
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pect to forgery, the number of trials for 
notés forged onthe country banks was very 
inconsiderable, and he doubted whether in 
Scotland one man had been executed for 
many years. At all events, he was not 
to be deterred, by the existence of some 
objections, from the adoption of any 
measure involving a great national ob- 
ject. But, were not bills of exchange 
liable to be forged as well as bank-notes ? 
And was not the number of persons tried 
for the issue of counterfeit coin to be 
looked to; when the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman laid so much stress on the prose- 
cutions for forgery? He believed it 
would be found, that 280 convictions had 
taken place in the course of the last year, 
for the ‘crime of counterfeiting the coin 
of the realm. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had said, that he did not consider 
the other classes of the community as 
being at all in a flourishing situation, and 
that even if they were, that circumstance 
could not console him for the distressed 
state of the agricultural classes. It was 
true that the evil was of a most appalling 
description ; but still he could not agree 
that there was no consolation im seeing 
that the other classes were better off at 
present than they had been. He would 
admit, that it was no compensation to be 
told this; but surely it ought to console 
them insome measure. That the manu: 
facturers; and the working classes gene- 
nerally, were in a state of comparative 
ease and comfort, was undeniable. He 
defied any man upon any other principle 
to account for the known fact, that the 
produce of the taxes upon consumption 
was gradually and steadily risiig. The 
hon. and learned member had mentioned 
a plan; which he had placed in @ ledi- 
érous light, calling it @ pawnbroking plan. 
He (Mr. H:) knew hothing of any such 
plan; but he would state to the House 
what had occurred in the last. year’s com- 
mitteé. An hon. friend of his, not now 

resent (the member for Taunton); look- 
ing at the situation if which the country 
was placed, with a thohopoly of corn, and 
@ prohibition of trade in that article, had 
given it as his opinion, that riv plan could 
give such effectual relief to the market as 
that government should buy wp the sur 
~ in years of abundance, keeping it to 

é dealt out in years of déficiency, and so 
suiting im both cases the supply to the 
demand. To that proposal he { Mr. H.) 
had objected upon principle. But, if a 
country chose to proceed out of the fair 
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legitimate course of trade, and to take up 
and persevere in an artificial system, some 
measure, not in itself desirable, might be- 
come absolutely necessary as an antidote 
to the dangers of that system. If this 
country would place itself in the situation 
of having no free intercourse with other 
nations in the trade in corn, and still 
continued liable to the fluctuation of 
seasons, it followed of course, that a wise 
permanent system would be to try if pos- 
ble to hoard the surplus of a year of plenty 
to meet the possible exigency of an un- 
favourable harvest. He (Mr. 'H.) did not 
recommend the plan which he was about 
to mention; but some measure was ne- 
cessary both for the grower who would 
be ruitied by an overstocked market in 
full. years; and for the consumer, who 
would want protection against the scarcity 
of bad ones. He did not recommend the 
plan as good in itself; but he thought it 
less injurious than the plan of the hon. 


member for Taunton; and the plan he - 


suggested was this :—It had long been the 
policy of England to give a bounty upon 
tle exportation of corn; the suggestion 
was, to convert that which, according to 
old principles, had been a bounty upon 
exportation, into a small advantage upon 
the hoarding of corn. No money was to 
be advanced by government. No three 
balls were to be hoisted. It was merely 
giving something like the amount of the 
old bounty in another shape. He admitted 
freely that this system was a bad one; but 
it was a bad system growing out of a bad 
coutse of policy. The right hon. gentle- 
man then alluded:.to the proposition as to 
the conversion of the annuity for lives 
into an annuity for a term of years. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had talked of 
the expensive machinery attendant upon 
that proceeding: he could assure the 
House that no arrangement could be more 
simple. He would not at that late hour 
detain the. House by opening or explain- 
ing the resolutions which he imtended to 
move. He would lay them on the table, 
ard remain satisfied with their being 
printed. When the. Howse met again on 
the subject, he would state the cause of 
the difference caer es the ee <n 

sei by him and those prep y his 
Poble Goode The cotirse he should sug- 
gest was, that tlie resolutions being put 
pio forma; the ehairman. should report 
progréss upon. the first resolution. The 
whole of the tesolutions might then be 
printed, and handed about among tlie 
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members. The right hon. gentleman was 
about to sit down; but several voices 
called for the reading of his resolutions. 
He accordingly read them as follow : 


1. “That the ports of the United Kingdom 
were shut against the importation of foreign 
wheat, for home consumption, in the month of 
February, 1819, the average price being then 
78s. 7d. a quarter, and that they have remained 
closed ever since; the average price of the 
year 1820 having been 65s. 7d.—of the year 
1821, 54s. 5d.—and of the three first months of 
1822, 47s. 9d. a quarter. : 

2. “That in the year 1819, the quantity of 

British wheat imported into the port of Lon- 
don was 300,416 quarters; in 1820, 399,009 
quarters ; and in 1821, 494,828 quarters ; and 
that during the whole of this period of three 
years, the supp? in all the principal markets 
of the United Kingdom, appears uniformly to 
have exceeded the demand, notwithstanding 
the wants of an increasing population, and 
other circumstances, which have probably 
produced an increased annual consumption. 
' 3. “ That this excess of the supply above 
‘the demand must have arisen either from an 
extent of corn tillage more than commensurate 
‘to the average consumption of the country ; or 
from a succession of abundant harvests upon 
the same extent of tillage ; or from the coinci- 
dent effect of both these causes. 

4. “ That in the fluctuation of se-sons, the 
effect of the present corn law must be, to ex- 

ose, sometimes the grower of corn to the 
a incident to an over redundant produce, 
and at other times the consumer to the pressure 
inseparable from dearth; that the free impor- 
tation of foreign corn (the remedy provided 
by the law for the latter evil), if wanted to a 
great amount, must be precariousin proportion 
as the demand is unusual; and that against 
the former evil the law affords to the grower 
no relief whatever. 

5. “ That the alternate evils of redundancy 
‘and scarcity cannot fail to be aggravated by 
the alternate excitement and depression to 
which the agriculture of the United Kingdom 
must be exposed, under the present system of 
our corn laws. 

6. “ That another evil effect of this system 
is, to convert farming into a hazardous and 
gambling speculation, which, however pru- 
dently managed, must occasionally involve great 
losses to the capitals engaged im agriculture. 

7. “That a free trade in foreign corn, sub- 
ject to certain duties on the importation thereof 
for home consumption, was at all times per- 
mitted, priorto theact of the 55th Geo. 3rd,c. 26. 

8 “ That since the passing of that act, by 
which such importation is prohibited until the 
average price of wheat shall have reached or 
exceeded, fora certain time, 80s. a quarter, and 
other grain in proportion, a great accumulation 
of foreign corn has taken place in the ware- 
houses of this country, and of the continent. 

9. “ That. to ebviate the prejudicial ' effects 
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of that act, and to ensure a regular supply of 
grain, at prices as much as possible steady and 
moderate, it is expedient to provide for the re- 
peal of so much of the said act as prohibits, 
under certain prices, the importation of foreign 
grain for home consumption. 

10. “ That in order to render this repeat 
safe to the grower of British corn, and gradual 
in its operation, under the present accumula- 
tion of foreign grain in the warehouses of this 
country and in the ports of the continent, it is 
expedient to provide that the foreign wheat 
now under bond in the United Kingdom may 
be taken out for home consumption, upon the 
payment of a duty of 15s. per quarter, as soon 
as the average price of wheat, ascertained in 
the usual mode, shall exceed 70s. a quarter; 
and that at the expiration of three months 
from the date of such admission of warehoused 
wheat into home consumption, or so much 
sooner as the average price shall exceed 80s. a 
quarter, wheat from abroad may be admitted, 
upon the payment of the like duty. 

11. “ That the trade in foreign corn shall 
thenceforth be permanently free ; but subject 
to the following duties upon importation, or 
when taken out of warehouse for home con- 
sumption :— wheat, 15s. a quarter, when the 
price shall not exceed 80s.; and when above 
that price, 5s.; and above 85s., one shilling ;— 
rye, peas, and beans, 9s. 6d. a quarter, when 
the price shall not exceed 53s.; and when 
above 53s., one shilling ;—barley, bear or bigg, 
7s. 6d. a quarter, up to 40s.; and when above 
that price, one shilling ;—oats, 5s. a quarter, 
up to 28s.: and when above that price, one 
shilling. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 
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Roman Catuoric Craims.] Mr. 
Peel presented a petition from the uni- 
versity of Oxford against the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge took that opportunity 
of declaring his opinion, that if the 
motion that night about to be made by a 
right hon. gentleman was carried, the 
whole object would have been accom- 


plished. The reason why petitions had 


not been numerously laid on the table, 
was, that the great body of the people 
were so absorbed in the consideration of 
their own distresses as to be totally indif= 
ferent to all political subjects. He pro- 
tested, however, against their silence 
being construed in favour of that motion. 
The people still continued decidedly 
hostile to the question. He trembled, 
however, at the probable effect of the 
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eloquence: he trembled, because he | 
self had too lately been an instance of its 
captivation. A few nights ago, he came 
down with the intention of voting with 
the noble lord (J. Russell), until he had 
heard the very eloquent speech of the 
right hon. gentleman. He had a right 
to argue, that the same influence which 
that eloquence had had over his mind, 
might, on the present question, be equally 
sey sa over the minds of others, and 
ead them from the true and strict path 
of their duty [loud laughing]. Being 
himself an instance, he thought it right 
that members should be cautioned. He 
did believe that the great body of the 
people required a more adequate share 
of the representation ; and such a propo- 
sition he should support when brought 
forward in a manner more reconcileable 
to his feelings. : 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Roman Catuotic Peers BILt.] 
Mr. Canning rose and said:* 

Sir; if I could flatter myself with the 
expectation of conveying to the minds of 
those who hear me, the same conscien- 
tious conviction that is impressed upon 
my own, of the justice and expediency 
of the measure which I am about to re- 
commend to the consideration of the 
House, I should approach this question 
with a feeling of confidence such as | have 
never before experienced. If I now ap- 
proach it with feelings of a mixed nature ; 
with much of hope, indeed, but with 
much of trepidation and anxiety, it is be- 
cause, if my motion should unhappily fail 
of success, (I trust it will not fail) I have 
no refuge in the doubtfulness of my case, 
none in the paucity of arguments to be 
adduced in support of it, from the pain- 
ful but unavoidable conclusion, that a 
cause unquestionably just will have been 
lost by the inability of its advocate. 

Before I proceed to state the grounds 
on which I shall call on. the House for 
the removal of the disabilities under which 
Roman Catholic peers labour with respect 
to their undoubted right of sitting and 
voting in parliament, it may be expedient 
to get rid of some particular and prelimi- 
nary objections, which have been made, 
rather to the manner and form than to 
the principle of the proposition which I am 
bringing forward ; some within the walls of 
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this House, others in conversation out of 
doors, 

The first objection which I shall notice, 
is one which was originally started by the 
hon. member for Bristol (Mr. Bright) 
and has been just now repeated by the 
hon. member for Somersetshire, that this 
motion for the admission or rather the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic peers 
to parliament, is an insidious attempt to 
obtain a partial decision on the whole of 
what is called the Catholic question. In 
contradiction to this objection comes 
another, which asserts, that the separation 
of one class of the Catholic community 
from the rest, must necessarily prejudice 
the whole. I might in fairness set these 
contradictory objections face to face, and 
leave the one to balance the other; but I 
will offera word or two on each. If my 
measure be a step to advance the general 
question, it cannot prejudice that ques- 
tion; if it be, on the other hand, an ob- 


stacle to the suecess of the general ques-~ 


tion, then surely it must be hailed with 
delight by those who wish that question to 
be lost. 

In one sense, I admit, the proposed 
measure would be of advantage to the 
general question ; in as much as the gain 
of any one of the several parts of which 
that question consists, would be a de- 
duction from the amount of the difficulties 
to be overcome in carrying the whole. 
There is another and a more general sense, 
in which the mere introduction of the 
present measure may be an advantage to 
the general question; I mean from the 
discussion which it will occasion. In all 
cases, founded in truth and in justice, fre- 
quent discussion is of itself an advance- 
ment; and those who would find fault 
with me on that principle, tacitly admit 
that their view of the subject will not bear 
the test of discussion. But it would not 
be enough for their purpose to suppress 
discussion alone. Unless they can check 
the course of thought and arrest the flight 
of time, every hour must bring us nearer 
and nearer to that establishment of truth 
upon which ultimate success depends. In 
any other sense, I deny that the present 
question can be considered objectionable, 
on the plea of taking an unfair advantage : 
and it has one great recommendation pe- 
culiar to itself, that it places the matter of 
dispute on a basis accurately’ circum- 
scribed, relieving it from many complicated 
considerations, in which the more general 
question is necessarily involved. Hitherto 
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' powerfully eloquent, 
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it has been objected to the advocates of 


confine themselves to law and fact ;— 
thst they assumed data, and wandered 
into generalities ; soared to the highest 
regions of abstract principle, and ranged 
in the widest fields of remote analogy; 
but that they did not respect the limita- 
tions of statutes and the landmarks of the 
constitution. I trust that in what I am 
now about to submit to the House I shall 
be able to change place with my anta- 
gonists; to meet them on the very ground 
which they pride themselves upon choosing 
—the ground of fact and law ; and, with- 
out undervaluing the general topics which 
belong to the general question, to adhere 
strictly to the matter of the notice which 
I have given; and to address myself no 
further to that general question, than the 
diseussion of principles which belong to it 
as a whole, must, in the consideration of 
one of its parts, render necessary and un- 
avoidable. 

The other objection comes, I presume, 
from friends of the general question, who 
are so high-minded as to be indifferent to 
any progress towards success, unless the 
whole question can at once be carried ; 
not because they think that this partial 
concession will confer valueless privileges, 
but that it will strip the general cause of 
many topics of declamation. Much as I 
am disposed to admit the efficacy of dis- 
cussion, I confess myself not one of those 
who, to enrich future debates, would 
deprive — of present practical ad- 
vantage. If there be any force in such an 
objection, why not go back to the time 
when the penal code, with all its oppres- 
sive and odious inflictions, was in full, 
unmitigated operation;—when even the 
most jejune statements must have been 
from the mere 
strength of the facts, the very amount of 
the sufferings which they had to detail ? 
How must such objectors lament the re- 
moval of so many disabilities, under which 
the Roman Catholic has long ceased to 
groan! How must they regret, that 
from an early period of the late reign up 
tothe present time so many of the most 
galling fetters have been gradually taken 
off, and leave little more than the mark of 
them now visible! How must they regret 
the act of 1778, which restored to the 
Roman Catholics the right of property ; 
the act of 1791, which removed many 
vexatious disabilities, with respect to the 
exercise of religion, to professions, to 
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clvil, and in several important instances, 
political rights! How must they deplore 
the act of 1793, which gave to the Irish 
Roman Catholics—in many instances ad- 
visedly, distinctly, specifically —in all 
more remotely, and by sure implication— 
political power and consequence, in giving 
them the elective franchise! How must 
their sorrow have been increased by the 
measure which, five years ago, silently 
opened the army and navy to Catholic en- 
terprize, bravery, and ambition! I sup- 
pose, Sir, all these boons are to be 
lamented; because if still withholden, 
they would have formed the ground-work 
of a most impressive speech, the topics 
of which are now comparatively reduced ! 
I need not say how differently I view this 
matter, and how unwise'I consider the 
opinion, that the advantage of better 
grounds of complaint would have been 
cheaply purchased at the expense of con- 
tinued privations. 

But another objection is coupled with 
the last, which entitles it to further con- 
sideration. It is suggested, that the noble 
persons interested in the present measure 
have some disinclination to the introduc- 
tion of it, because it does not include all 
those who are connected with them by the 
same religion. I give those noble indi- 
viduals credit for the most liberal. feelings 
on this subject; but I will add, that I have 
never appeared in this House as the sworn 
advocate of the Roman Catholics (I ma 
have used the word advocate, but if so, it 
was in its common and popular sense—not 
asimplying any special commission from 
them—or consultation with them) ; I have 
never pleaded for them, except on public 
principles—on principles of state policy, 
and of national benefit. I seek not their 
thanks or their praise ; nor can I ask their 
opinions on a parliamentary measure of 
relief; and least of all the opinions of 
those among them who have the most 
peculiar interest in such ameasure. Such 
would be my answer, if I had reason to 
believe the suggestion to which I have re- 
ferred, to be correct: but I am relieved 
from any embarrassment on this point, by 
a communication which I have this day 
received from the individual of the 
highest rank in the Catholic—indeed inthe 
British—peerage, which I have permission 
to read to the House. I will not abuse 
that permission by reading the whole 
letter: it is sufficient to say, that after 
alluding to the reports which have been 
circulated as to the objections said to exist 
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in the minds of some of the Roman Catho- 
lic lords, the letter concludes with these 
words, **I am to assure you, on their 
authority, that there is no foundation 
whatever for such report.” I will not add 
any thing to this declaration, except only 
to repeat to a larger audience what I have 
before said in this House, and often in 
private—that as I did not think it any 
part of my public duty to consult the opi- 
nion of the parties interested in this motion, 
so I declare, upen my honour, that the 
proposition which I shall have the honour 
to move, has not been suggested to me 
directly or indirectly by them, or by any 
person connected with them. The re- 
‘sponsibility is entirely my own ; and if I 
call upon parliament to legislate in the 
case of a few individuals, 1 do so as little 
from any individual instigation as if that 
legislation were to embrace the whole 
Roman Catholic community, or the whole 
community of England. 

Another objection which I have some- 
where heard is, that there is something 
peculiarly improper in originating in the 
House of Commons, a meaure which con- 
cerns exclusively the rights and privileges 
of the House of Peers. This is an objec- 
tion, the validity of which must be mainly 
decided by precedent; and if I look to 
precedent, I find that the very act, the 
operation of which I now propose to cor- 
rect, originated in the House of Com- 
mons. The disqualification which it 
ereated, was peculiar to the Peers. It 
imposed, indeed, on doth Houses of par- 
liament the declaration against transub- 
stantiation and so forth, which we still 
take, at our respective tables, in this 
House and in the House of Lords :—but 
up to the passing of the act of the 30th 
of Charles 2nd, the relative situation in 
which the Roman Catholic Peers stood 
with respect to Roman Catholic com- 
moners was this; the commoners were 
already required to take the oath of su- 
premacy ; the peers were not. The Ro- 
man Catholic commoners, therefore, were 
disobled from sitting in parliament, so far 
as the oath of supremacy disqualified — 
the Roman Catholic peers held their seats 
unquestioned. Although it be true, there- 
fore, that the act legislated in apparently 
equal terms with respect to both, it in 
effect only confirmed a: disability under 
which commoners before laboured, but 
created for the peers one to which they 
had not been subjected before. If that 
act, then, originated with the House of 
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Commons, in the name of common’ sense, 
what reason can there be for supposing, 
that as the Commons originated the dis- 
ability, they may not also originate the 
relief? 

But why need I confine myself to this 
particular act? The act of the 5th Eliza- 
beth originated with the House of Com- 
mons. The act for disqualifying the bi- 
shops originated with this House in 16412 
an evil time, undoubtedly—an evi] ex- 
ample, therefore, if it stood alone; but 
peculiarly applicable to the present argu- 
ment, since twenty years afterwards the 
Commons repaired the outrage inflicted 
through that act, by originating the act 
of the 18th Charles 2nd, by which the 
bishops were restored to their seats in 
parliament. When I have such precedents 
before me, what need have I to go far- 
ther? or how can it be maintained for an 
instant, that there is any thing disrespect- 
ful to the other House of Parliament in 


originating a measure in which their pri- . 


vileges are concerned? much less that it 
is disrespectful that the same House 
which created the grievance, should in an 
hour of late but proper penitence, suggest 
the relief? 

This last objection reminds me of ano- 
ther which may appear to be countenanced 
by the speech of the hon. member for 
Somersetshire—a speech so flattering to 
nvyself, that I am bound to acknowledge 
it with thankfulness, at the same time 
that I venture to dispute the inference to 
which it might seem to lead. I have been 
told that Iam guilty of inconsistency in 
introducing a principle of reform in the 
House of Lords, while I persevere in op- 
posing a reform in the House of Com- 
mons. This being merely an argumentum 
ad hominem, I may not pehaps be justified 
in taking up the time of the House to re- 
fute it: but-as it has been at all times 
deemed excusable if not important, that 
the proposer of any measure should en- 
deavour to stand well as to his motives 
before those to whom he proposes it, I 
will say a few words on this subject. It 
often happens very provokingly, that the 
point on which a man piques himself 
most, is that which is selected for acharge 
against him. Now, I really do flatter my- 
self, that instead of being liable to this 
charge of inconsistency. in bringing for- 
ward the present motion, I can show it to 
be perfectly consistent with every princi-+ 
ple on which I have resisted parliamen- 
tary reform. In resisting  parlianventary 
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reform, I have always contended, that it 
behoves the proposer of such a measure 
distinctly to define his meaning: whether 
he aims at constructing the House of 
Commons anew ?—or at restoring it to a 
particular state or condition in which it 
was atsome former period ? If the former, 
I require the nature of the meditated 
change and its principle and extent to be 
fully described. If the latter, I ask at 
what time the House of Commons was 
precisely such as the reformers wish to 
make it?—These I hold to be necessary 
tests of any measure of reform: and by 
these tests am I willing to have my own 
proposition tried.—To the first question I 
answer, that my object is not to recon- 
struct the House of Lords, but to bring it 
back to a state in which it formerly ex- 
isted ; and if desired to point out the pe- 
riod at which it did exist in the state to 
which I wish to restore it, I point to the 


1678 ; on which day the royal assent was 
given to the act, by which Roman Catho- 
lic peers were excluded from the House 
of Lords. Up to that day, by immemo- 
rial custom, peers had held their seats in 
parliament unquestioned, and without dis- 
qualification on account of religious opi- 
nions; and in the 5th Elizabeth,* that 
right was recognized by special statute, 
The principle of my measure, therefore, is 
not innovation, but restoration: and if 
further questioned as to the extent to 
which this restoration would go, I reply— 
to the immediate admission of six English 
Catholic peers ; and by possibility, at some 
future time, to-the admission of about the 
same n mber of Irish. 

I have thus put my proposition to the 
tests to which I am in the habit of requir- 
ing that every measure of reform should 
be submitted: and I trust that I have vin- 
dicated myself from the imputed incon- 
sistency of supporting a reborn in one 
House, whilst f oppose it in another. J 
have shown, that my reform has all those 





* 5th Eliz.ch. 1. sect.17. “ Provided al- 
way, That forasmuch as the queen’s majesty is 
otherwise sufficiently assured of the faith and 
loyalty of the temporal lords of her high court 
of parliament; therefore this act, nor any thing 
therein contained, shall not extend to compel 
any temporal person, of or above the degree of 
a baron of this realm, to take or pronounce the 
oath aforesaid (of supremacy), nor to incur any 
penalty limited by this act, for not taking or 
vefusing the same; any thing in this act to 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding.” 
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characters, without which none can bé: 
safe or ought to be tolerated; that it is: 
something precise and intelligible ; which 
brings the constitution back to a state in 
which it had before existed ; and of which 
the operation is certain, and the conse- 
quences limited and defined. But I will 
go farther : I will show, not only that my: 
measure is not innovation but restoration 
—but that it is a restoration founded: 
upon principles of the strictest justice. I 
will show, that it resivres rights; the sus- 
pension of which arose from causes that 
no longer exist, and was justified on pre- 
tences which were never true. 

Having, I trust, cleared away all pre~ 
liminary objections, I proceed now to the 
substance of my motion. The history of 
our legislation as affecting the Roman 
Catholics, may be divided into three pe- 
riods ;—the first, dating from the Refor- 
mation, or to be more precise, from the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, to’ 
the restoration of Charles 2nd ; the second, 
from the reign of Charles 2nd to the Re- 
volution ; and the third, from the Revola- 
tion to the reign of his late.majesty, the 
auspicious zeta of the relaxation of the: 
penal code. This division, unequal in 
point of time, is dictated by the difference 
of the principles of legislation which dis 
tinguish these several periods. The pre- 
cautions, and in the latter part of her 
reign, the severities of Elizabeth were 
caused, if not justified, by the disquietude 
of one religion not ‘altogether put down, 
and the instability of another not wholly 
established; and by those frequent plots: 
against her crown and her life, which were’ 
instigated by the influence of foreign po= 
litics, and connected an opposition to her’ 
belief with a refusal of allegiance to her 
authority. The security of Elizabeth’s: 
throne was identified with the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion—In the 
third period (passing the second for the 
present), the period from the Revolution: 
to the time when legislation against the: 
Roman Catholics ceased~—the causes 
which operated against them, were a de- 
posed and exiled monarch who was of the: 
same religious belief, a new dynasty, and 
a disputed succession. Politics were here’ 
again blended with religion; and the one 
was considered as a sort of test of the 
other. In such a state of things, it was 
natural that William 3rd and his advisers, 
not only should not do away any of the 
laws which they found already enacted: 
against the Roman Catholics ; that they 
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should rather adopt and strengthen them 
with additions calculated to discountenance 
the religion of the exiled monarch, to dis- 
courage the acquisition of property by 
those who with that property might assist 
his rival, and to disarm those hands 
which were likely to be lifted against the 
new establishment. To render his Roman 
Catholic subjects feeble and powerless, 
was to deprive his rival and his foreign 
enemies of the means of disturbing the 
tranquillity of his kingdom: and the mea- 
sures which king William pursued for this 
purpose must be considered not only as 
measures of internal regulation but of 
foreign policy and war. The revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, some years before, 
had contributed not a little to the exas- 
peration of religious animosities: and it 
can hardly be doubted that something 
like the same policy suggested the expe- 
diency of endeavouring to drive the Ca- 
tholics of England (though by a less 
open and violent process) to expatriation. 

I state these considerations, without 
either condemning or justifying them: 
without condemning, because much al- 
lowance must be made for the political 
exigency of the times ;—without justifying 
because it would indeed be painful to 
justify, in cold blood, the harsh and terri- 
le enactments of irritation, jealousy and 
fear. In Ireland, especially, where so 
much greater a proportion of the people 
was hostile to the government, and fa- 
voured the cause of the dethroned king, 
the system towards thc Catholics was one 
of unmixed oppression. The endeavour 
there was, to grind the people to the dust 
to loosen the holds of family and kindred, 
to reduce society to barbarism, and to 


‘erect a garrison of Protestants amidst a 


nation of Catholic slaves. But was this 
attempted in mere wantonness or caprice? 
No: but because the Protestant religion 
in Ireland was less settled; and because 


the opposition to it, was almost in every | 


instance in that day, connected with the 
— of a competitor for the Crown. 

n both those periods, therefore—that 
of Elizabeth and of the Revolution—the 
cause of the Protestant religion was also 
the cause of the throne; and the enact- 
ment of penal. statutes against Roman 
Catholics was dictated more by policy 
than by faith. The intervening period 
comprizes the reign of Charles 2nd, to 
which I shall now come, and with which 
alone we are for this night’s question 
concerned. The measures against the 
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, Roman Catholics, passed in that reign, 


not only constitute the object of our con- 
sideration on this occasion, but they are 
almost the only remains of legislative 
enactments against the Roman Catholics, 
which survive at the present day. For 
in the merciful reign of our late sove- 
reign George 3rd, almost the whole of 
the penal laws of the two periods to which 
I have already referred, were repealed. 
The 5th Eliz. (which was confirmed by 
the 30th Charles 2nd), and the 13th 
Eliz., prohibiting all communication with 
the see of Rome (which, though techni- 
cally still in force, has long fallen into dis- 
use), are, I believe, nearly all that remain 
of the penal and restrictive statutes of 
Elizabeth: and a statute of queen Anne, 
which transfers to the two universities 
advowsons of livings possessed by Roman 
Catholics, is, I believe, the only material 
remnant of the penal and restrictive code 
enacted since the Revolution. There 
were till lately other acts in force, pre- 
scribing certain oaths which excluded 
Catholics from the army and navy; but 
that exclusion was practically done away 
by an act of 1817. I say, I believe this to 
be as I state it—because I will not ven- 
ture positively to affirm so general a pro- 
position. That in some corner of an ob- 
scure statute, there may not still lurk 
some penal or restrictive clause, which 
has not been swept away, I cannot under- 
take to aver; but, speaking generally, I 
believe I may say, that the whole of the 
penal enactments which remain in force 
against the Roman Catholics, will be 
found within the period of the reign of 
Charles 2nd. ' 

In narrowing the compass of the de- 
bate within these limits, we get rid of 
abundance of matter which has encum- 
bered the principle of the general Catho- 
lic question, and distracted our debates in 
former sessions. The Anti-catholic legis- 
lation of Charles 2nd, may be discussed 
on its own grounds. It holds to the 
period which preceded it, principally by 
the very statute which is the occasion of 
my motion—by which statute the 5th 
Eliz. was confirmed and extended; and 
to the period which followed it, by the 
continuance or re-enactment of this 


| statute* (with other acts of Charles 2nd), 


after the Revolution. 





* The Oath of Supremacy, mentioned in the 
act of Charles 2nd, was remodelled by the act 
of the 1st of William and Mary; the declara- 
tion remained unchanged, 
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In entering upon the transactions of the 
reign of Charles 2ndj I am aware that I 
enter upon the most debateable ground of 
our history. The account of it given by 
writers on different sides, are extremely 
partial; but I shall endeavour to state the 
facts necessary to my argument, without 
adopting the extravagancies of either 
party. I think I may safely assert, then, 
that Charles though not avowedly, was 
secretly a Catholic; that his brother was 
‘avowedly of that religion ; that the latter, 
if not the former, was justly suspected of 
designing to re-establish that religion, 
and to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom; and that in consequence parlia- 
ment looked with very great jealousy tothe 
prospect of the duke of York’s succession 
to the throne; that in effect the predomi- 
nant feeling of the parliament of that day 
was dread of a Popish successor. If that 
point be kept steadily in view, it will 
throw light upon much that would be 
otherwise obscure, and make clear much 
that would otherwise seem complicated 
and difficult; it will divest some of the 
measures of that parliament of the stain 
of excessive rigour—and some of the 
principle actors in them of the appearance 
of an inconsistency not otherwise to be 
explained. 

That the great object which the House 
of Commons had in view, was the de- 
barring the duke of York from the succes- 
sion, is plainly evinced by their repeated 
remonstrances, and by the many indica- 
tions of ill-will towards the duke of York 
personally, which preceded the direct at- 
tempt at his exclusion. In stating these 
facts, I do not mean to impute blame, but 
simply to show the object of the House of 
Commons. Their proceedings were 
steadily directed to their objecf. The 
Test act (the 25th Charles 2nd), though 
introduced ostensibly for the purpose of 
affecting all officers, civil and military, 
dissenters from the established church— 
was evidently aimed at the duke of York: 
and it had immediately the effect intended 
by its promoters; for as soon as it was 
passed, the duke laid down his office of 
lord high admiral of England. The ad- 
dress to the Crown against the duke of 
York’s marriage with a Catholic, and the 
address to remove the duke of York from 


the king’s presence and councils, which | 


was first agitated while the act of the 30th 
Charles 2nd was pending in the House of 
Lords, were of the same character. To 
crown all, the act of the 30th Charles 
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2nd itself, the immediate object of this 
night’s discussion, while its avowed ob- 
ject was to exclude from both Houses of 
parliament, peers or commoners who re- 
fused to take the Oath of Supremacy, 
and to subscribe the declaration therein 
contained, was manifestly pointed against 
the duke of York ; whom, if it had been 
passed into a law as sent up from the 
House of Commons, it would have re- 
duced to utter insignificance. In the 
House of Lords, the duke of York, not 
without some difficulty, succeeded in pro- 
curing an exemption in his favour. 
When the bill was sent back to the Com- 
mons, this exemption was adopted there 
by a majority of only two. And then, 
and not till then, it was, that the House 
of Commons, finding the duke protected 
from the operation of this act, resorted to 
the more direct measure of an Exclusion 
bill. Removed from office by the Test 
act, and from the king’s presence and 
councils by address—if they could also 
have removed the duke of York from 
parliament, their work was done:—and 
done, as the soberer part of his oppo- 
nents would have wished, without a mea- 
sure of so strong and questionable a 
character as a breach in the legitimate 
succession to the throne. That the king 
was perfectly aware of the object of the 
Commons, is plain from several of his 
messages and speeches ; but more particu- 
larly trom a speech which he made to 
both Houses of parliament, while the act 
of the 30th was pending in the House of 
Lords, in which speech he promises to 
agree to any “ reasonable bills,” to ** make 
them safe in the reign of his successor, 
so as they tend not to impeach the right 
of succession.” Rapin, an historian not 
disposed to throw a deeper shade on the 
acts of the House of Commons than truth 
requires, plainly intimates that through 
the whole of these proceedings, the de- 
sire to exclude the duke of York from 
the Crown was all along the governing 
motive of the Commons—that they at- 
tacked him step by step; and that when 
all the smaller measures failed, or were 
evaded, then they resorted to an Exclu- 
sion bill, as the ultimate and effectual 
remedy.* 





*“The Commons not satisfied with these 
slight precautions, prepared a bill to prevent 
the danger from ‘so many Papists sitting in 
a a and particularly in the House of 

tds, But this was only a preparative for 
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» What reference'do I ‘draw from this 
series of transactions ?—that the parlia- 
ment of that day were wrong ?—that the 
succession of the duke of York ought not 
to have been guarded against as dan- 
gerous?—No. But simply that this was 
the real and undoubted danger against 
which the parliament were anxious to 
provide, and that the penal enactments 
of that day rested on the ground of this 
great state necessity. But if such was 
the ground of enacting, what is now the 
ground for continuing those penalties? 
Where is now the Popish successor to 
the throne? Where is now the danger of 
Popish ascendency within these realms? 
and if there be none in existence, are we 
justified in retaining the same _ penal 
measures as our ancestors framed in peril 
and necessity—zow, when all the peril is 
passed, and when the necessity exists nu 
longer? 

In reviewing these events, I do not 
mean to enter into a disquisition how far 
a great and legitimate political object 
does morally justify a sacrifice of the rights 
of innocent individuals ; neither do I mean 
here to affirm or to deny the guilt or in- 
nocence of the parties affected by the 
measures which I have described. I 
might without prejudicing my argument, 
assume either supposition: I might con- 
cede or might contend, either that the 
necessity of getting rid of the duke of 
York’s succession did or that it did not, 
justify the expulsion of the Catholic 

eerage from parliament. The question 
in either case alike recurs—shall we, who 
have not the same motive or excuse of 
danger, wantonly and vexatiously con- 
tinue the same remedy? and when called 
upon to remit the penalty of an exclusion 
now no longer maintainable on the grounds 
on which it was enacted, shall we con- 
vert a measure of temporary precaution 
into one of permanent privation and pu- 
nishment? 
__ My first argument, therefore, for getting 
rid of the consequences of the act of the 
30th of Charles 2nd, by which peers pro- 





the more easy prevention of the danger with 
which religion was threatened, from the hopes 
conceived by the Papists of seeing the duke of 
York on the throne after his brother, who 
neither had, nor expected to have, any legiti- 
mate issue. This danger caused several mem- 
bers of the Commons to form the project of a 
bill for excluding the duke of York from the 
succession to the Crown: but this was done 
by degrees.”=—-RaPin, Vol, 2. (folio) p. 692, 
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fessing the Roman Catholic religion were 
first excluded from their seats in the 
House of Lords is, that the main object 
of that act was not the one which in fact 
was effected by it; that the intent of those 
who framed that act, was to exclude the 
duke of York, the popish heir presumptive 
to the throne; that-though the provisions 
of it were made general, its real aim was 
particular—that the Roman Catholic peers 
were comprehended in that aim only be- 
cause it was suspected that they might be 
abettors of the duke of York’s politics, 
and instruments of his designs. A careful 
perusal of the history of those times will 
satisfy any candid mind, that the pervading 
principle of all the proceedings of the 
Commons, was the exclusion of the duke 
‘of York; and that this and other acts 
were but so many different ways. of come 
passing that object. 

‘ I come next to enquire into the parti- 
cular cireumstances under which this act 


In the midst of the jealousies and appre- 
hensions of the Commons, and while the 
project of excluding the popish heir pre- 
sumptive was working in their minds; in 
the hottest ferment of political controversy, 
came to the aid of the exclusionists, the 
memorable popish plot: a plot, which I 
will not (amidst conflicting testimonies) 
venture to affirm to have been pure inven- 
tion and unmixed falsehood—but upon 
which the concurrent opinions of history 
and posterity have stamped the characters 
of perjury and fraud. The season, as Mr. 
Hume well observes, ‘* was peculiarly fit 
for seizing on the fears and apprehensions 
of a people jealous to an extraordinary 
degree, and alive to every suspicion. 
The cry of ‘a plot! all on a sudden 
struck*their ears; and they, like men 
affirighted and in the dark, took every 
figure for.a spectre. ‘The terror of each 
man became the source of terror to ane 
other; and an universal panic being dif- 
fused, reason and argument, and common 
sense and common humanity, lost all in- 
fluence over them.” 

We are in the habit of referring, and 
often justly, to the wise and firm manner 
in which our ancestors asserted and main- 
tained their liberties, and secured the 
transmission of them to their posterity. 
But it is not easy to look at the proceed- 
ings of the parliament in 1678, without 
expressing a doubt whether that be a pe- 
riod which an historian would be disposed 
to select, as exhibiting in the most favours 
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able light that eminent firmness and wis- 
dom. The parliament met on the 21st of 
October. The king’s speech made only 
a slight allusion to the popish plot. The 
Commons either felt or affected a great 
solicitude for further information; they 
sat day after day, and all day long, en- 
gaged in the examination of Titus Oates 
and other witnesses; and in the interval 
of these examinations, and while they had 
a select committee employed in searching 
for barrels of gunpowder under the House 

which it is needless to say were not 
found), they passed the act which is the 
subject of our discussion, and which, or 
rather the re-enacted remnant of which 

for two-thirds of it are obsolete) is now 
the chief bulwark of the British constitu- 
tion. Exactly on the seventh day after 
their meeting, they sent their bill up to 
the House of Lords for their approbation. 
It went up, however, not unharbingered. 
Some days before the bill passed the 
Commons, warrants were issued by order 
of that House, for the arrest of five out 
of about eighteen Catholic peers who 
then sat in the House of Lords. 

The Commons may have deliberated 
with becoming gravity and temper; they 
may have framed their bill with extraor- 
dinary wisdom—(the grammar of it is in- 
deed in some parts a little hurried, but 
not more than I suppose was thought to 
comport with the urgency of the occa- 
sion)—they may have had abundant rea- 
son for not delaying the course of just 
precaution which they thought the emer- 
gency required: but in what temper of 
mind must the Lords have proceeded, 
when they saw five of their own body 
swept away—torn from their seats and 
committed to prison—as a preliminary to 
the first reading of the bill ? 

It was in this state, however, of calm 
and fearless preparation, that the House 
of Lords was called upon to enact the 
30th of Charles 2nd. Their progress 
in the bill was watched by the Commons 
with a jealousy which in these days would, 
I think, be considered as hardly compa- 
tible with the mutual independence of the 
two Houses of Parliament. Did the Lords 
presume to defer the consideration of the 
bill from one day to another ?—they were 
goaded with messages from the Commons, 
reminding them that such a bill was on 
their table. Assailed by all the horrors 
and absurdities of the plot, and with Titus 
Oates thundering at their doors, they at 
length passed the bill; but, moved by the | 
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tears and protestations of the duke of 
York, they inserted into it the exemption 
in his favour, and so returned it to the 
House of Commons. The bill so returned, 
did, as has been said, greatly disappoint 
the Commons, who saw their main: pur- 
pose defeated, by the exemption of the 
duke of York from its operation. It was, 
however, sufficiently comprehensive to 
exclude the whole of the Catholic peers 
from their seats in parliament: and that 
exclusion so enacted, as I have described, 
continues unto the present hour. 

In truth, I am strongly persuaded, that 
the framers of the bill themselves did not 
intend to inflict a permanent disability. 
They had in view a specific purpose, the 
exclusion of the. duke of York; which, 
they thought, the alarms and agitation 
then prevailing would help them to achieve. 
But what reason is there to believe that—~ 
that purpose once achieved—they would 
have altered the frame of the constitution 
of parliament such as it had subsisted im- 
memorially ; such as it had been confirm- 
ed by statute for the last 115 years?— 
The king himself was plainly of opinion 
that the act was intended only to be tem- 
porary; for in passing it, he expressly 
says that he consents to it, because it is 
thought fitting at this time. 

Again I aver, that the more the trans- 
actions of that time are studied, the clearer 
it will appear, that if the duke of York 
had not been a papist, the Catholic peers 
would not have been disturbed in their 
seats. What then is the condition of the 
Catholic peers of the present day ?—-A 
measure which there is every reason for 
believing that our ancestors devised as a 
precautionary security against an existing 
and defined danger, will, if not permitted 
by our vote this night to be re-considered, 
be permanently fixed upon these peers 
and their successors for ever, without the 
smallest imputation of crime, or the 
shadow of present justification. That 
we may truly estimate the amount of the 
wrong thus inflicted, let us consider what 
was the species of right which was affected 
by the 30th of Charles 2nd. 

Attempts had been made in former 
years, but with quite different objects, to 
impose oaths and declarations upon the 
House of Lords, annexing to neglect or 
refusal the penalty of forfeiture of the 
right of sitting and voting in parliament. 
These attempts had uniformly been re- 
sisted+—-not by Roman Catholic peers 
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only, but by the body of the House 
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Protests were formally entered upon the 
Journals of the House of Lords, declaring 
the privilege of peerage to be an honor 
enjoyed by birthright, and “ of so inherent 
a quality, as that nothing could take it 
away but what by the law of the land could 
withal take away their lives and liberties.” 
Nay, only three years previously to the 
passing of the act of 1678, namely, in 
the year 1675, in the course of the de- 
bates on the bill called the bishop’s test 
bill (which did not pass into a law), a 
standing order of the House of Lords was 
passed unanimously to the following effect: 
— Ordered, by the lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, That 
no oath shall be imposed by any bill or 
otherwis2, upon the peers, with a penalty, 
in case of refusal, to lose their places or 
votes in parliament, or liberty of debates 
therein.” And this order now remains 
unrepealed among the standing orders 
of the House of Lords. 

How happens it, I ask, that this stand- 
ing order, framed and entered on the 
Journals three years before the act of 
1678, should have been suffered to remain, 
if the expulsion of the Catholic peers 
were intended to be perpetual ?—I do not 
mean to set up a standing order of one 
branch of the legislature in competition 
with the law of the land; or to deny, that 
if the one contained any thing incom- 
patible with the provisions of the other, 
the statute must be obeyed, and the 
standing order disregarded : but from the 
circumstance of the latter being suffered 
to remain on the Journals, is to be inferred 
one of two things :—either that the Lords 
were at the moment in the possession and 
exercise of their calm deliberative func- 
tions, and intending the expulsion of the 
peers to be but temporary, did not re- 
voke the standing order ;—-or, that in the 
enforced haste and trepidation of their 
proceedings, they had not presence of 
mind to pause at the order which they 
had only three years before unanimously 
sanctioned. The more probable inference 
seems to be, that acting under the 
menaces of the Commons, and under the 
hazard (if they should refuse their assent 
to the measure then demanded) of being 
involved in the charge of conspiracy to 
murder the king and subvert the consti- 
tution, their sober and deliberate judg- 
ment was, in a great degree, overpowered 
by the sense of immediate danger; but 
that they did yet look forward. to a time 
when, after the passing of the storm, they 
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might recur to the principles of their 
standing order. That order was there- 
fore suffered to remain unnoticed (for 
to bring it into notice would have been, 
in the heat of the time, to ensure its re- 
peal—and yet surely it was too recent to 
be forgotten), a dormant but solemn re- 
cognition of those privileges of the peer- 
age which were suspended, not annihilated, 
by the act of parliament. There is no 
other rational way of reconciling so ap- 
parent a contradiction. When a bill is 
passed for suspending the operation of 
the Habeas Corpus act, the Habeas Corpus 
act remains upon the Statute book unre- 
ealed; to break out again with unchanged 
ustre, when the veil of the suspension is 
removed. In like manner this standing 
order was probably considered as retain- 
ing its force, while it retained its situa- 
tion; though overlaid for atime by the 
oppression of the occasional statute. 

This construction derives considerable 
force from the terms of the statute itself ; 
great part of which is, in its very nature, 
temporary, and the whole so loose and 
inaccurate, as to forma specimen of legis- 
lative skill utterly unworthy to be (as 
some are of opinion it ought to be) con- 
sidered as fundamental to the constitution. 
For example, the preamble declares, that 
“‘ divers good laws had been made for 
preventing the increase and danger of 
popery ; which have not had the desired 
effect, by reason of the free access which 
popish recusants have had to his majesty’s 
court, and by reason of the liberty which, 
of late, some of the recusants have had 
and taken to sit and vote in parliament.” 
Now, here are two distinct grievances 
alleged, for which the act provides two 
different remedies: for the access to his 
majesty’s court, the obvious remedy of 
forbidding the resort of Papists to court ; 
for the danger arising from sitting and 
voting in parliament, that of their removal 
from the two Houses. But it is to be ob- 
served, that the two grievances are not 
only distinct in themselves, but apply 
quite plainly to different classes of persons. 
The latter part of the preamble — that 
which relates to sitting and voting in par- 
liament—is absolute nonsense, if applied 
to the peers; for it was not only “ of 
late” that peers of whatever religion, had 
had the privilege of sitting in parliament ; 
peers had never lost it ; up to that period, 
they sat in the House of lord as a matter 
of right, not affected by the oath of su- 
premacy imposed by the 5th of Queen 
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Elizabeth on the House of Commons, but, 
as I have already said, exempted by a 
special clause, from the operation of that 
oath. In the House of Commons indeed, 
some Catholics had contrived, by eva- 
sions of one kind or another, to regain 
seats; and there had lately been two or 
three expulsions of members detected to 
be popish recusants. One species of 
popish recusancy was the refusal to take 
the oath of supremacy. The declaration 
in the preamble could therefore apply only 
to the commons ; yet the exclusion which 
this act effected comprehended both ; and, 
for a reason which affected only the com- 
mons, excluded the lords from their seats 
in their own House of parliament. Upon 
the face of the statute itself here is a 
flagrant and manifest injustice, here is 
an inconsequence so obvious, that nothing 
but the heat and terror of the times could 
have enabled it to pass. Whereas 
Catholics have ‘of late” found their 
way into the House of Commons, in spite 
of the provisions of the act of Elizabeth ; 
be it enacted — what? That Roman 
Catholic peers—whom the 5th of Eliza- 
beth did not touch, who were never for a 
moment out of parliament, and who, 
therefore, cannot in-common sense be 
said to have “had and used of late,” 
that which they have ‘had and used” 
from time immemorial without let or in- 
terruption, shall lose their seats in the 
House of Lords. Is this the sort of 
syllogism by which rights ought to be 
taken away? 

The other grievance stated in the pre- 
amble — the. access to the king’s court, 
does apply to.the peers, and to them, 
with more peculiar force than to the com- 
mons; as a peer in his character of an 
hereditary counsellor of the Crown, had 
the means of more easy and frequent 
access. The peers, therefore, were logi- 
cally (if not justly) banished from the 
court. But mark the singularity of the 
fate attending this enactment; and observe 
how it countenances the construction, that 
the whole act was of a temporary nature. 
This liability of a Catholic peer to be 
prosecuted for coming into his majesty’s 
presence, or into the court where the 
king resided, is removed. It is the only 
penalty on the peer which the preamble 
of the statute which we are examining, 
reasonably infers; and this penalty is re- 
moved! Jt has been removed by the act 
of 1791, commonly called Mr. Mitford 
(now lord Redesdale’s) act. The Ca- 
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tholic peer is again admissible to the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, is again acknow- 
ledged an hereditary counsellor of the 
Crown. Here then is one of the depriva- 
tions which the act of Charles 2nd in- 
flicted upon Catholic peers, done away ; 
and that deprivation, the only one for 
which the statute assigned a reason: while 
that for which (as I have shewn) the 
statute assigned mo reason in their case, 
—exclusion from parliament — is main- 
tained. 

And in what manner has this relief been 
given? And what is the state in which 
Catholic peers are now placed by the 
double operation of the old and the new 
law? The act of 1791 relieved Roman 
Catholic peers from that part of the oath 
of supremacy which Catholics cannot 
take consistently with their spiritual 
scruples. In the oath of supremacy it is 
sworn, “ that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, pre-eminence, or authority, eccle- 
siastical or spiritual within this realm.” 
By the act of 1791, the Roman Catholic 
is to swear that he does not believe that 
‘‘ the pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-emi- 
nence, directly or indirectly, within 
this realm.” After taking this latter oath, 
the Catholic peer is competent to go into 
the presence of his sovereign; to tender 
his advice in the royal closet. But into 
parliament he cannot go without taking 
the oath of supremacy in its former shape ; 
and further, without denying transub- 
stantiation, and asserting the invocation 
of the Virgin Mary and other saints, and 
the sacrifice of the mass, to be super- 
stitious and idolatrous. Here then is an 
individual entitled by birthright to the en- 
joyment of two particular privileges ;— 
the one to tender to his sovereign as one 
of his hereditary counsellors, such advice 
as he may think expedient for the affairs 
of the nation; the other to sit in parlia- 
ment, and in the face of his peers and of 
the nation, to defend in his place as a 
peer the advice which he has given in 
that character. Let him only deny the 
“« civil and temporal” power of the pope, 
—and no man can prevent his entering 
the royal closet;—no man can prevent 
that access which would enable him, if 


he were an assassin, to plunge a poignard 
into his sovereign’s breast, at an interview 
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so easily and simply acquired ;—at any 
rate he may influence the royal mind 
without danger, or risk, or personal re- 
sponsibility: but before he can publicly 
answer for the bad or good use which 
he may have made of these opportunities, 


he must deny the * ecclesiastical and 
spiritual” authority of the pope, and enter 

eeply into the disputes about transub- 
stantiation. Was ever absurdity like this ? 
—The Catholic peer may drive directly 
to saint James’s, and demand admission 
to the royal presence; the cabalistic 
words, ‘* temporal and civil,’ dissolve the 
interdiction of the 5th clause of the act 
of Charles 2nd; and the closet doors fly 
open at the sound: but if he turns his 
horses’ heads from the palace towards the 
parliament House, the charm loses its 
efficacy ; no entrance there except through 
the words “ ecclesiastical and sptritual,” 
followed up with a sworn opinion upon 
certain controverted points of religious 
faith and worship. 

I really know not which is more decisive 
against the act of Charles 2nd, the dis- 
ability which is continued, or that which 
has been repealed: that which is con- 
tinued, but was enacted without any 
statement to justify it; or that which has 
been repealed, in spite of its moreapparent 
justification. Taken together, this con- 
tinuance and this repeal constitute an 
anomaly, not with respect to different 
classes or different persons, but in the 
person of each individual peer, such as | 
Imagine, no legislation can parallel. 

Bat this is not all. The repeal of this 
clause by the act of 1791, is in another 
point of view highly remarkable. The 
repeal is in favour of peers by name; and 
the act of 1791 originated in the House 
of Commons. What becomes then, I 
would ask, of the objection, that the 
House of Commons cannot legislate for 
the peers alone? and why, if one act of 
parliament, originating in this House, 
could relieve peers from disability to enter 
the king’s court, may not another act, 
with the same origin, relieve them from 
the disability as to parliament? What is 
there in this case to prevent the like 
special relief? If it be answered, as I 


own it may, that'the relief given to peers 
by the act of 1791, was given to them 
alone, because they alone required it ;— 
there being no members of the House 
of Commons Roman Catholics ;— and 
‘«« Popish Recusants” being an extinct 
race in the present day ;—I reply, that in 
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the grievance which remains to be re- 
pealed, the exclusion from parliament— 
peers, though not the only, are special 
sufferers :—that the operation of the act 
of Charles 2nd, was to inflict this suffering 
on them alone —on the commons only 
continuing and enforcing it. 

But the strange anomalies in the situa- 
tion of Catholic peers are not yet ex- 
hausted. Fertile as was the reign of 
George 3rd in acts of relief, ameliorating 
the condition of his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects ;—it remained for his present majesty, 
at the opening of his auspicious reign, to 
add a further anomaly to the condition of 
his Catholic peers, by a distinction the 
most gracious and benevolent in design, 
but bringing some mixture of bitterness 
with enjoyment; a distinction exalting, 
indeed, the dignity of the Catholic peer, 
but at the same time sharpening the sting 
of his recollections. I allude to the co- 


\ronation. Last year, for the first time 


for upwards of one hundred and thirty © 
years, were catholic peers summoned to 
attend a coronation :—an august and awful 
ceremony; not to be viewed as an un- 
meaning pomp—a mere gorgeous pageant ; 
but as a public ratification, by the sove- 
reign of a free people, of the compact 
which binds together all the orders of the 
realm. ‘This solemn political rite was 
celebrated with all the magnificence be- 
coming a monarch surrounded by his 
nobles, his prelates, and his counsellors, 
and by crowds of his loving subjects— 
receiving their united homage, and pledg- 
ing himself to their protection and good 
government in return. It was celebrated 
in the presence of the representatives of 
Catholic as well as Protestant Europe. 
Imagine the ministers of foreign potentates 
collecting for their respective courts the 
details of this splendid and affecting con- 
sécration. Who is it that overtops the 
barons as they march?—the Catholic 
lord Clifford. Who isit that does homage 
to the throne on behalf of the highest 
order of the peerage ?—the Catholic duke 
of Norfolk. Whom has the king selected 
to return thanks to this assemblage of all 
that is most splendid and most worthy in 
the realm, in acknowledgment of their 
libation to his majesty’s health ?—~again, 
the Catholic duke of Norfolk. Did it 
occur to the representatives of Europe, 
when contemplating this animating spec- 
tacle—did it occur to the ambassadors of 
Catholic Austria, of Catholic France, or 
of states more bigotted in matters of re- 
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ligion, that the moment this ceremony 
was over, the duke of Norfolk would 
become disseised of the exercise of his 
privileges among his fellow peers? That 
his robes of ceremony, were to be laid 
aside and hung up, until the distant (be 
it very distant!) day, when the corona- 
tion of a successor to his present most 
gracious sovereign might again call him 
forth to assist at a similar solemnization ? 
—that, after being thus exhibited to the 
eyes of the peers and people of England, 
and to the representatives of the princes 
and nations of the world, the duke of 
Norfolk, highest in rank among the peers, 
the lord Clifford, and others, like him, 
representing a long line of illustrious an- 
cestry,—as if called forth and furnished 
for the occasion, like the lustres and 
banners that flamed and glittered in the 
scene, were to be, like them, thrown by 
as useless and trumpery formalities >— 
That they might bend the knee and kiss 
the hand—that they might bear the train 
or rear the canopy—might discharge the 
offices assigned by Roman pride to their 
barbarian ancestors— 
Purpurea tollant aulea Britanni, 

but that with the pageantry of the hour, 
their importance faded away; that as 
their distinction vanished, their humiliation 
returned; and that he who headed the 
procession of peers to day, could not sit 
among them as their equal on the 
morrow? 

Nor is this the aply act of royal benefi- 
cence and condescension to the highest 
order of Catholics, which has marked the 
reign of his present majesty. In the 
course of the late royal visit to Ireland, a 
visit, which I agree with my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Plunkett) in thinking, was as 
much a measure of wisdom as of grace, a 
noble lord of the catholic religion, the 
earl of Fingall, was, by the favour of his 
majesty, decorated with the riband of the 
national order of Ireland. In the pre- 
amble of the statutes of that order, we 
find the qualifications which every man is 
understood to possess, who is selected for 
the distinguished honour of being a knight 
of St. Patrick. Itis therein declared, 
“That it hath been the custom of wise 
and beneficent princes, in all ages, to 
distinguish the virtue and loyalty of their 
subjects by marks of honour, &c. that so 
their eminent merits may stand acknow- 
ledged'to the world, and create a virtuous 
emulation in others to deserve similar 
distinction.” These reasons, no doubt, 
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recommended lord Fingall for so high a 
mark of his majesty’s favour. Of his 
qualifications there can be no doubt; bat 
as to the “emulation” which that most 
gracious favour was to excite, how was 
that to be exemplified? Did not lord 
Fingall, when.he departed from the court 
of Dublin to his own estate in the country, 
find himself in a worse situation, as to the 
exercise of political rights, than any of 
the labourers who till the ground around 
his dwelling ? Lord Fingall, a Catholic peer, 
is not only wholly disqualified from sitting 
or voting in either House of parliament, 
but even from voting at the election of a 
member for either. The tillers of his 
ground, catholic or protestant, have, 
bably the very humblest of them, a right 
of suffrage at the election of a member to 
represent him in parliament; while 
lord Fingall and his fellows are not 
thought fit to be intrusted with the privi- 
lege of voting at the election of the repre- 
sentative peers of Ireland! Is this an 
anomaly which ought to have perpetual 
existence ? 

Here I take occasion to say, that if the 
House allows me to bring in the bill:which 
I mean to propose to their consideration, 
it will be found to include the Irish as 
well as the English Catholic peers in its 
operation; and to enable the former to be 
representative peers, as well as to vote at 
the election of them. 

I have, as yet, considered the Act of 
1678 only in a political point of view; but 
I should greatly under-rate the objections 
to which it is liable, if I were not to con- 
sider it in its not Jess striking character as 
a measure of individual injustice. One 
cannot look at the period and circum- 
stances of the passing of that act, without 
seeing that the House of Lords legislated’ 
under duresse, and were instigated to 
it by false pretences. When fF speak. of 
false pretences, let me, at the same. time,. 
repeat my former observation, that if’ all’ 
the motives had been real instead of being, 
at least in part, pretended; if the object’ 
had been to extinguish the catholic - 
age instead of to exclude the d of 
York (the latter, perhaps, a right and’ 
necessary measure) ; ifin short the statute 
had been in all its enactments as mani- 
festly just at the time, as they appear 
even then doubtful and suspicious ;—still 
the necessity for continuing those enact- 
ments having long since passed away, 
their continuance at the present day would 
be unjustifiable. Had all the five Catholic 
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Peers who were accused of conspiring the 
king’s death and the subversion of the 
government, been tried and proved guilty, 
(whereas no charge was attempted to be 
substantiated against them); had lord 
Stafford, who alone was selected for trial, 
been as guilty as he is believed to have 
been innocent ;—I should still say, that 
no grounds had been made out for visiting 
the whole Catholic peerage with perpetual 
disabilities ; I should still say, that it is 
revolting tothe spirit of British law tomake 
eternal penalties which were enacted for 
the transactions of times long past—trans- 
actions which have no influence, and infer 
no guilt in the present age. But if the 
pretences upon which the act was passed 
were false ; if the popish plot (by which 
the passing of it was so terribly facilitated ) 
was built upon the fabrication of aban- 
doned wretches, committing the most 
enormous perjury; then I ask with in- 
creased confidence, upon what plea is this 
exclusion to be justified? with what grace 
can any man contend for its prolongation ? 
I contend, that to the Catholic peerage, 
not only in reference to their quality as 
peers of the land, but to their feelings and 
their characters as men, we owe an atone- 
ment for the wounds which have been in- 
flicted upon their rights and their honour, 
for the privations with which they have 
been punished, not only for no crime of 
their own, but for no crime at all. We 
owe them relief from those restraints, 
which, even if they were merited by the 
original transgressors, would have been 
too severely entailed upon an unoffending 
posterity. 

I do not impute to the parliament of 
Charles 2nd, that they did wrong wan- 
tonly and wilfully, in the knowledge that 
the grounds upon which they acted were 
untrue. In common fairness and candour 
I believe that parliament to have taken the 
evidence on which they proceeded, not 
indeed with any deep and entire convic- 
tion of its truth, but with that sort of 
unexamining credulity, that ready acqui- 
escence, with which men‘naturally receive 
a story which falls in with their own pre- 
judices, and forwards their predetermined 
objects. But it cannot be denied and 
must not be overlooked, that the act of 
1678 was passed under the same delusion, 
was forced through the House of Lords 


by the same impulse, as it were, which 
brought lord Stafford to the block. 

The accusation against lord Stafford 
and the other Catholic peers, was sent up 
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to the house of Lords (as I have already 


stated) in the first alarm of the plot, and 
most clearly as the harbinger of the subse- 


uent bill. It would not be candour but 
olly to doubt, that it was considered by 
those who sent it up, as the probable 
means of effecting, through intimidation, 
the exclusion of the body of which the 
accused peers formed a part, and of-which 
the duke of York was the chief, from par- 
liament. Those means eventually, so far 
succeeded, as that the whole of the Catho- 
lic peers of the realm, with the exception 
of the principal intended victim, the duke 
of York, -were so excluded from par- 
liament, 

In pursuance of this accusation, lord 
Stafford was brought to trial, condemned, 
and beheaded. In about six or seven 
years after that event, the principal wit- 
nesses against him were convicted of per- 
jury; and after that conviction, a bill, 
reversing lord Stafford’s attainder, was 
brought into the House of Lords and 
passed there; but coming down to the 
House of Commons it was rejected, or 
rather was dropped, for there is no trace 
on the journals of its rejection. The loss 
of the bill is attributed, by some historians 
to the disinclination of the House of 
Commons to entertain any measure of 
this nature; while others account for it, 
and perhaps sufficiently, by the interven- 
tion of the duke of Monmouth’s landing, 
which took place on or about the time 
that had been appointed for the com- 
mittee on the bill: —* The lords in 
passing the bill,” says Rapin, “did it 
rather to oblige the king, than with any 
view todo justice to lord Stafford. But 
the Commons did not entertain the same 
deference for the wishes of James ; it was 
lost in that House, after a second reading, 
and was never heard of more.” True it 
is, that after that parliament had been 
dissolved, the bill for the reversal of lord 
Stafford’s attainder was not resumed ;— 
true it is, that Titus Oates, upon whose 
conviction for perjury, the bill had been 
brought in, was, after the revolution, pen- 
sioned by the government. I cannot, 
however, admit the non-resumption of the 
bill, after the revolution, as any proof of 
lord Stafford’s guilt, still less can I admit 
the pension to Oates as a recognition of 
Oates’s innocence and. veracity. This 
favour to Oates, like many other political 
measures of equivocal morality, must be 
set down to the account of those circum~ 
stances— 
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“ Res dura, et regni novitas———” 
which a revolution in government natu- 
rally and necessarily begets; and to the 
temper and condition of the times, which 
precluded too nice an examination of 
what might be strictly due to a political 
enemy. I am the rather confirmed in 
this opinion, when I find a sensible and 
judicious historian, like Mr. Hume, 
capable of making this remark on the 
bill for reversing lord Stafford’s attainder : 
‘“‘ The bill” (says Mr. Hume) “ fixed so 
deep a reproach on the former proceed- 
ings of the exclusionists, that it met with 
great opposition among the lords; and it 
was at last, after one reading,” (this I take 
to be incorrect—it was read a second time 
I think, and the day for the committee 
was appointed) ‘dropped by the Com- 
mons. Though the reparation of injus- 
tice be the second honour which a nation 
can attain, the present emergence seemed 
very improper for granting so full a justi- 
fication to the Catholics, and throwing so 
foul a stain on the Protestants.”—The 
amount of this opinion of the historian 
seems to be, that the apology of the 
House of Commons for not completing 
an act of justice, was to be found, not in 
the merits of the case, but in the inexpe- 
diency of acknowledging that against the 
Catholics any injustice had been commit- 
ted. I will not pause to examine the 
moral propriety of sucha doctrine; but 
I cannot help asking, have parliament 
now any similar reasons for refusing to do 
justice? Is there any inexpediency in an 
attempt of the parliament of 1822 to gain 
the ‘* second honour” open to a nation— 
that of atoning for wrong? Must we now, 
and for what reason, continue the exclu- 
sion of the Catholic peers? Is there now 
any difficulty in making atonement to 
their descendants? What are the jea- 
lousies now to be consulted? By what 
‘impropriety ” as to “the present emer- 
gency,” is the judgment of the House now 
to be influenced against adopting mea- 
sures of equity and expiation? Would 
such a ‘‘ reparation of injustice ” now put 
to hazard the safety of that Constitution, 
to which we owe our national happiness 
and freedom, and our generally equitable 
laws? 

As the extract which I have read from 
Hume exhibits that historian in an una- 
miable light as the defender, upon prin- 
ova of expediency, of an omission of 
which he does not palliate the injustice ; 
it may be but fair to compare this cold- 
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blooded gentence, with the terms of gene- 
rous indignation in which the same writer 
had previously spoken of the execution of 
lord Stafford :—** This was the last blood 
which was shed on account of the Popish 
plot: an incident which, for the credit of 
the nation, it were better to bury in eternal 
oblivion ; but which it is necessary to per- 
petuate, as well to maintain the truth 
of history, as to warn, if possible, their 
posterity, and all mankind, never again to 
fall into so shameful and barbarous a de- 
lusion.” This is strong language, and as 
true as it is strong. 

What is the language of the House of 
Lords itself, within seven years after they 
had concurred in the act of 1678—within 
five after they had condemned lord 
Stafford to death? Hear the preamble of 
the act which they passed for the reversal 
of his attainder. ‘: Whereas William, late 
viscount Stafford, was impeached of high 
treason, for conspiring the death of his late 
majesty, king Charles the 2nd, of blessed 
memory, and the subversion of the govern- 
ment, and was arraigned and tried before 
the peers in parliament for the said high 
treason, and was found guilty thereof, and 
condemned and executed: And whereas, 
it is now manifest that the said late viscount 
Stafford was innocent of the treasons laid to 
his charge, and that the testimony where- 
upon he was convicted was false: Be it 
enacted, &c. 

What are the opinions of other more 
impartial judges on the subject of lord 
Stafford’s condemnation, as they have 
been delivered at a later period, upon a 
calm review of the history of those times ? 
—In the year 1791, debates took place, 
both in the House of Commons and 
House of Lords, on the question which 
was then raised, as to the abatement of 
Mr. Hastings’ impeachment. In the dis- 
cussion of precedents on that occasion, as 
to the continuation of and impeachment 
after the dissolution of a parliament, the 
case of Jord Stafford was often cited. In 
arguing this question, the opinions of two 
very distinguished men, (I am sure that 
theirnames alone will commandattention, ) 
the late lords Thurlow and Kenyon, were 
incidentally given on the proceedings 
against lord Stafford. Lord Thurlow, 
undoubtedly, was not a favourer of Catho- 
lics ; and lord Kenyon certainly has not 
bequeathed any vehement affection for 
them to his posterity. Lord Thurlow is 
recorded to have declared, ‘that he dis- 
dained a precedent which was derived 
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from times, when accusations darkly con- 
trived, and impudently alleged against 
innocent men, were greedily entertained ; 
when individuals were liable to suffer in 
their lives and fortunes, not because they 
had committed crimes against the state, 
but because they had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to this or that party in the state.” 
Lord Kenyon’s opinion is still more deci- 
ded and precise; he said “ that whatever, 
while their passions were excited and their 
feelings were strong, men might have 
thought at the time of the conviction and 
sentence of lord Stafford, he firmly be- 
lieved, that there was no one of them who, 
when reason had resumed her seat, and 
sober reflection had dissipated the mists 
of prejudice. would not have thought with 
him (lord Kenyon), that the execution of 
lord Stafford was a legal murder.” On 
this part of the subject, therefore, it may 
be enough for me to place the solemn 
declaration of the House of Lords, revising 
their own judgment against lord Stafford ; 
to place the opinions of lord Thurlow and 
of lord Kenyon—against the character 
and pension of Titus Oates. In addition 
to these testimonies, however, important 
as they are, I confess that I believe, in 
common (if concurrent histories be true) 
with all who heard them at the time—the 
dying protestations of lord Stafford ;—and 
I must believe, according to every princi- 
ple of law as well as of justice, in the 
innocence of those other peers, wholike lord 
Stafford were accused, but who were not, 
like him, put upon their trial. 

Now, it-is impossible not to see that the 
fate of Stafford, and the expulsion of the 
Catholic peers from parliament, were parts 
of the same system. The same testimony 
which produced the condemnation of lord 
Stafford, occasioned also the act of 1678. 
Lord Stafford might have been guilty, and 
his fellows in accusation innocent ;—they 
might have been guilty, and yet the rest 
of the Catholic peerage blameless: the 
establishment of lord Stafford’s criminality 
therefore, would not of itself justify the 
statute. It would not necessarily have 
justified the enactment of it at the time: 
still less would it now justify its continu- 
ance. But trace the chain of reasoning 
the other way, and the result is irresistibly 
conclusive. If lord Stafford, who was 
tried and convicted, was not guilty, much 
Jess so were those Catholic peers, who 
though accused with him were not tried ; 
—much less .so those others who though 
mot even accused were nevertheless ex- 
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pelled from parliament. So far therefore 
as the act of the 30th of Charles II rests 
on the Popish plot, the foundation of it 
entirely fails. Technical difficulties or 
temporary expediency may have prevented 
the reversal of lord Stafford’s attainder : 
but is there any thing temporary or tech- 
nical to prevent this House from paying 
homage to truth, though late, and rever- 
sing legislative error ? 

I have now, Sir, only to recapitulate 
the grounds upon which I think the par- 
liament of this day ought to annul, with 
respect to Catholic peers, the operation 
of the statute to which my motion refers, 
even if political considerations were 
wholly set aside, it violated an inherent 
birthright, not to be taken away, unless for 
causes that would warrant the taking away 
property and life itself. It created a disa- 
bility which if justly because necessarily 
created under the circumstances of the 
time, could continue to be just only while 
the same circumstances should continue, 
or if others of a similar character should 
arise in their place. It visited not the 
criminal himself only, and his supposed 
but untried accomplices ; and his suspec- 
ted but unaccused fellows in religious 
faith ; but his and their remote and inno- 
cent posterity. It did all this upon evi- 
dence, the truth of which the parliament 
which had passed the act, six years after- 
wards solemnly denied: and the judgment 
of all impartial men at this day confirms 
that denial. 

With all these considerations, political 
and moral, in favour of a repeal, of the 
exclusion of Roman Catholic peers, 1 am 
not to be deterred from urging it by being 
warned of the anomaly which it is preten- 
ded would be introduced by it into the 
constitution. I deny the fact:—not of 
the anomaly—but I deny that my bill 
could introduce it. If Catholic peers 
should sit in parliament while commoners 
continued to be excluded—such was the 
state of things for 115 years, from the 5th 
of Elizabeth to the 30th of Charles II, 
without, so far as I know, any sensible in, 
convenience ; without affecting the pros- 
perity of the state, or encroaching upon 
the liberties of the nation, or shaking the 
stability of the throne. It is not a state 
of things which I wish ; but it is not new, 
nor is it so monstrous as it is represented. 
Eligibility and possession are to be argued, 
one upon the principle of expediency, the 
other on that of justice. No man can 
think more sincerely than I do, that we 
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are wrong in refusing to Roman Catholics 
seats in this House :—but that is a different 
sort of injury from the one of which I now 
complain. It is indeed the withholding of 
an important privilege; but the injury to 
which the Catholic peer has been subjec- 
ted, is the deprivation of a right of in- 
heritance. 

I am as unwilling as any man can be to 
giveinvidious preferences: and while I wish 
to see the Catholic peers restored to their 
own House, to sit there, 


“Tn their own dimensions like themselves.” 


I do not wish (can it be necessary to say 
that I do not ?) to see their fellow Catho- 
lics, curtailed of their fair pretensions by 
a lasting exclusion from the House of 
Commons. I should despise myself if any 
feeling of deference to aristocracy, any 
vulgar homage to rank or station, entered 
for a particle of motive into my selection 
of the case of the peers. I select it for 
its clearness, its compactness, its tangibi- 
lity ; for its freedom from those complica. 
tions and qualifications which incumber 
and perplex the general question of the 
admission of Catholics into the state. I 
select it because it lays bare the principle 
of the argument, and on principle alone 
must be resisted, if resisted at all. 

I select the case of the peers, because as 
on the one hand the right taken away is 
more definite and perfect, so on the other 
the privation inflicted is beyond all pro- 
portion more severe. Compare the hard- 
ship, the invidiousness of exclusion from 
one and from the other House of parlia- 
ment. How many contingencies might 
operate to prevent the entrance of the 
Catholic commoner into parliament, sup- 
posing his disability on account of religion 
removed! He might be an officer of the 
revenue—he might not have the requisite 
ance qualification—or he might, like 

undreds of thousands of his qualified con- 
temporaries, not have the good fortune to 
be chosen. But he does not, like the 
Catholic peer, bear about him the distinc- 
tive mark of his exclusion—the badge of 
his painful peculiarity. He is not a mem- 
ber of parliament—what of that; millions 
of his fellow subjects are not so, and no 
one thinks the worse of them that they 
arenot. But the case of the peer is widely 
different. Who can see the duke of Nor- 
folk, for instance, in the ordinary inter- 
course of society, without recollecting, 
without finding the idea instantly and in- 
voluntarily suggested to his mind—that 
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there is a nobleman, by birthright the chief 
of the peerage of the land, who is shut out 
from the House of parliament to which he 
belongs? Who can hear his wide posses- 
sions, his proud titles enumerated, without 
being sensible that their owner is degraded 
by such an exclusion; and that the coro- 
net which sparkles on his brow, brands 
rather than distinguishes its illustrious 
possessor ? 

The statute of 1678, in taking from the 
peers a right, inflicted on them a grievous 
wrong ; not merely a technical and political 
injury—a privation once inflicted and en- 
dured, and then to be forgotten ;—but a 
constant living rankling soreness, present 
every day and every hour to their feelings 
and recollections ;—something that never 
quits them in public or in private—that 
haunts their footstéps—that sounds in their 
very names. 

My selection of the peers, then, is justi- 
fied by the peculiarity of their situation— 
by the nature of that right which they 
lost—by the injustice through which they 
have lost it—and by the inflictions which 
the statute of exclusion has occasioned 
them : and so far from making them the 
objects of premature and partial redress, 
if the bill for their special relief were to 
pass now, they would have but tardy jus- 
tice. They have stood by for nearly fifty 
years, while to other Roman Catholics 
great relaxations of disabling laws, and 
many privileges have been conceded. 
They have stood by, silent and contented 
spectators of the benefits conferred en 
others; and if I now present myself to 
bring their appeal before parliament, I 
must repeat, that my interposition is unso- 
licited by them; though, perhaps, it is 
not against their wish, it is entirely with- 
out their concurrence. 

Sir, I have nearly done. The hon. 
member for Somersetshire, to whom I 
have already expressed myself obliged for 
the attention with which he has this even- 
ing honoured me, will, I am sure, ac- 
knowledge that I have shown my present 


| proposition to be altogether distinct from 


the general question, This is as much a 
case by itself, and stands as singly upon 
its own merits, as any case in West- 
minster-hall, which has no relation to the 
one that preceded it, or the one that is to 
follow.’ Nay, so confident do I -feel in 
the view which I have taken ef this case, 
that if it were possible to bring it before 
any legal tribunal, which should have the 
power of revising the proceedings of the 
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legislature, I have no doubt that before 
such a tribunal the Catholic peers would 
obtain a verdict. Taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of the Popish 
plot—the operation of these circum- 
stances upon the House of Lords when it 
passed the act of 1678—the evident re- 
Juctance with which the act was passed, 
under instigations and menaces almost 
amounting to compulsion—the protest 
still extant on the Journals of that House, 
by which deprivation of the right of sit- 
ting and voting in the House of Peers, 
is declared to be unknown to the consti- 
. tution :—and considering also the inno- 
cence of those against whom the provi- 
sions of this act were levelled, or rather 
whom, being levelled against another, 
they involved ; I feel no hesitation in af- 
firming, that there is no jury which would 
not decide, that the expulsion of the 
Roman Catholic peers had been wrong- 
fully obtained, and that their posterity are 
entitled to restoration to their place in 
_ parliament. 

It is hardly necessary again to repeat, 
that this is a very different proposition 
from that of rendering the Catholics ge- 
nerally eligible to parliament. But I re- 
peat it, for the purpose of subjoining, 
that I do not agree with those who think 
that the re-admission of the Catholic 
peers would therefore be a measure alto- 
gether indifferent to the great body of the 
Catholics. _What!—Is not the whole 
clergy of the Church of England enno- 
bled by the admission of its prelates into 
the House of Lords; although there is 
an express statute, prohibiting any parson 
from sitting in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament? Is it possible that any great 
body in the state should not partake of 
the dignity or degradation attaching to 
those who are at its head? Does not the 
meanest Catholic in the kingdom sympa- 
thize with the Catholic peers, for the suf- 
ferings endured by them in their exclu- 
sion; and would not he feel himself ele- 
vated by their restoration? No happier 
illustration perhaps can be found of this 
principle, than one drawn from the plan 
devised by an hon. gentleman on the 
other side of the House (Mr. Ricardo), 
for the restoration of our depreciated 
currency—a plan as full of genius as of 
science. The paper currency of the 
country was in a state of depreciation. 
To set it right at once by a correspond- 
ing issue of gold was impracticable. It 
was suggested, to make certain large masses 
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of notes payable with bars of gold. It was 
objected to this plan, that the poor man’s 
one pound note would thus be even more 
depreciated in value, by comparison with 
those which the rich man could carry in 
aggregated hundreds to the Bank, and 
get exchanged for bullion. Parliament, 
however, wisely adopted this plan: and 
what was the consequence? why that the 
value of the currency was speedily raised 
from one end of the country to the other 
—the one pound note of the poor man, 
partaking in that rise with its fellows ag- 
gregated in the treasures of the rich, al- 
though it could not be exchanged for 
gold. In like manner if parliament should 
determine to admit the Catholic peers to 
their seats, although the Catholic pea- 
santry could be little affected, so far as 
regarded any prospect of their reaching 
parliamentary honours, yet would they 
find a measure not useless to themselves, 
by which the value of the whole Roman 
Catholic denominatiun would be immedi- 
ately raised throughout the kingdom. 

This, Sir, is all that I shall permit my- 
self to say on the question relating to the 
general body of his majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. I say this to obviate pre- 
judice on their parts; but I will add no- 
thing more; for it is not my business on 
this occasion to plead their cause. And 
having, I trust, fulfilled my promise, of 
not diverging into the general question. of 
Catholic disabilities ; if I should be met 
with an assertion, that my motion in fact, 
is an opening of the whole question, and 
must be met and argued as the whole ;— 
undoubtedly I shall, as to the course of 
the argument, be disappointed; but I 
shall consider my cause as gained. 

The questions which I require to be 
answered are—Ist:—Were not Catholic 
peers first excluded from the House of 
Lords by the 30th of Charles 2nd, 
after they had been expressly and anxi- 
ously retained there by queen Elizabeth, 
at the time when she imposed the Oath of 
Supremacy on the House of Commons? 
— Not that I think it by any means clear, 
that Elizabeth imposed that oath, even on 
the House of Commons, with a decided 
intention of excluding Roman Catholics 
from parliament. The oaths at different 
times administered to Catholics, have 
been of two sorts: some have been put to 
them bond fide as tests of their allegiance; 
while others have been framed as tests, 
not of loyalty, but of Catholicism; the 
framers of this latter sort of oath assuming 
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Catholicism to be disloyalty. The Oath of 
Supremacy of Elizabeth was framed, 1 am 
inclined to believe, in the hope that Ca- 
tholics might be brought to take it. 
Partially perhaps they did: generally 
speaking, they did not. But when that 
oath was subsequently imposed on the 
peers, together with the declaration 
against transubstantiation, those enact- 
ments were clearly and confessedly not 
intended as tests of allegiance, but were 
prescribed with a fore-knowledge that the 
Catholics would not take them ;—or ra- 
ther with a pre-determination that they 
should be such as Catholics could not 
take.—2ndly :—Wherefore were the Ro- 
man Catholic peers thus expelled from 
parliament? With the view of excluding 
the duke of York from the throne? or in 
consequence of the Popish plot? If with 
a view to the exclusion of popery from 
the ‘throne, that object is long ago at- 
tained; the throne is unalterably Pro- 
testant. If in consequence of the Popish 
plot, then arise the further questions— 
Were the five Catholic peers justly or un- 
justly accused of participation in that plot? 
If justly, why were they not put upon 
their trial? One only of them was brought 
to trial: he, it is true, was condemned ; 
but has not even his innocence been since 
established ?—and even if upon that point 
there is any scepticism, what is the spe- 
cies of justice which condemns four ac- 
cused persons upon the trial of one?— 
and which deduces from four charges and 
one trial the proscription of thrice the 
number not only innocent but unaccused, 
—and not only in their own persons, but 
throughout all succeeding generations of 
their posterity. 

These, I say, are the questions to which 
I am entitled to require an answer from 
those who oppose my motion: and, in 
the absence of a satisfactory answer to 
them, I am entitled to say, that while I 
leave the larger question of Catholic dis- 
ability or admissibility, to rest on political 
expediency; what I claim for the Catho- 
lic peers, I claim asa matter of right. 
Against their continued exclusion, I ap- 
peal not only from the House of Com- 
mons of 1678, to this House which I have 
now the honour of addressing—not only 
from former to present times—but from 
Shaftesbury to Burleigh—from the testi- 
mony of Oates to that of queen Elizabeth. 
Nay, I appeal from our ancestors of that 
day, to-our. ancestors themselves; from 
the House of Lords in 1678 to the same 
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—or nearly the same—body in 1685; 
from the intoxication of their fears, to the 
sobriety of their reflection and repentance. 
I adjure the House not to adopt in con- 
duct, as they certainly would not sanction 
in words, the implied opinion of Mr. 
Hume, that perseverance in wrong can, 
under any circumstances, be preferable 
to inconvenient (even if in this case it 
were inconvenient) reparation. And I 
solemnly declare to the House, that I 
would not have brought this question 
forward, had I not felt assured, that the 
reparation which I ask on behalf;of the 
Catholic peers, is in the name of policy as 
expedient, as in the name of humanity it 
is charitable, and in the name of God, just. 
—Sir, I move “ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to relieve Roman Catholic 
Peers from the disabilities imposed upon 
them by the Act of the 30th Charles 2nd, 
with regard to the right of sitting and 
voting in the House of Peers.” 

The Hon. G. A. Ellis seconded the 
motion, and said, that after the eloquent 
and convincing speech of his right hon. 
friend, it would be bad taste, and indeed 
presumptuous, in so humble an individual 
as himself to trespass long on the attention 
of the House. He was always of opinion 
that the general measure of removing the 
Catholic disabilities, was a measure of 
right and of justice. The part of that 
question which was then before them had 
an additional claim to their favour, inas- 
much as it related to an exclusion which 
had its origin in a plot which was sup- 
ported by perjury, and in the existence 
of which no one of the present day 
believed. He hoped the stain would be 
soon removed from the Statute-book. He 
recollected a saying of that spirited 
defender of the Protestant ascendancy, 
queen Elizabeth, who being advised to 
administer tests to the Catholics, replied, 
that she had better means of ascertaining 
the loyalty of the peers. 

Mr. Peel said, that if his right hon. 
friend knew to the full extent how sin- 
cerely he admired his great talents—if he 
knew the great delight which he uniformly 
felt and expressed on every occasion 
where he had the good fortune to have 
heard his right hon. friend, he would be 
able to understand the regret with which 
he rose to answer the eloquent speech 
with which the House had been that night 
delighted. With those who did not know 
him, he feared he should incur the charge 
of presumption ; but with respect to the 
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House in general, he felt confident that 
they would excuse him for rising to ex- 
plain the reasons why he could not come 
to the conclusion which his right hon. 
friend would wish the House to arrive at. 
He knew the situation in which he was 
placed—he was aware of the difficulty of 
appealing, with any hope of success, to 
the House, w!.ose feelings were warmed, 
and whose passions were inflamed by the 
splendid imagery, the imposing eloquence, 
of his right hon. friend. Cold reasoning 
and sober views of the question, he alone 
was campetent to present ; and he hoped 
the House would bear with him whilst he 
endeavoured to execute the difficult task 
which he felt it hisduty to perform. His 
right hon. friend, at the conclusion of his 
speech, had thought fit to prescribe the 
ground which those who might follow him 
were to take, and the weapons which they 
were to use. With respect to that, he 
must say, that as his right hon. friend had 
given the challenge, those who accepted 
it were, by all the rules of war, entitled to 
choice of the weapons. It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to enter on the dis- 
cussion of general principles; he would 
endeavour to confine his observations 
within those limits which were pointed 
out by his right hon. friend. He would, 
in the first place, contend, that there 
were no reasons why that House should 
attempt to remove from the Roman 
Catholic peers those disabilities to which 
the Commons were subject. Upon no 
constitutional ground, upon no ground of 
policy, could he see the propriety of such 
a measure. As to those noble persons 
who were the subject of the motion, for 
their rank and their hereditary distinction, 
he felt the greatest respect; but still 
he would contend, that it was the duty of 
that House, to oppose a proposition for 
placing Roman Catholics in the other 
House of Parliament, whilst they conti- 
nued the disabilities which excluded them 
from the Commons, 

It was a difficult and a painful duty to 
attempt to follow his right hon. friend, 
but, however difficult the task, and how- 
ever painful, he would not omit any 
argument which was urged by his right 
hon. friend, and he would endeavour to 
give to each argument the most fair and 
the most satisfactory reply. And first, 
as to the competency of that branch of 
the legislature to interfere in a matter 
affecting solely the other House of Par- 
liament. When his right hon. friend said 
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that such an interference was supported 
by precedents, he had only to observe, 
that the precedents quoted by his right 
hon. friend did not appear to him to bear 
upon the case. The only precedent 
which appeared at all in point, was that 
act by which the spiritual peers were 
excluded from parliament. That act was 
passed in the year 1640, immediately be- 
fore the commencement of the civil war, 
It was at that period that the House of 
Commons passed a bill affecting the 
House of Lords—it was at that period 
that the precedent was followed; but, 
surely, it was not a precedent that ought 
to be followed or upheld. As to the 
other act, that of the 30th of Charles 
2nd, it repealed the foregoing act. Could 
any thing be more natural than that, after 
such an act had been passed, the House 
of Commons should have hastened to 
repeal it?) The object of his right hon. 
friend was, the repeal of the 30th of 
Charles 2nd. Did he mean to go to the 
full extent of that act? That act put 
both peers and commoners under similar 
disabilities; it subjected both to make 
declarations against the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. His right hon. friend had 
said that from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, up to the year 1678, the Catholic 
peers sat in parliament; but that the 
Roman Catholics had been long before 
excluded from the House of Commons. 
He might be permitted to observe, that 
different opinions were entertained on that 
subject, and, upon that diversity of opi- 
nions, different arguments had been, from 
time to time, urged in that House. As 
so much bad been said upon precedents, 
he would be glad to know to what extent 
his right hon. friend would respect the 
authority which he was now about to cite. 
Some, of course, would suppose, that he 
was about to refer to remote antiquity— 
to some almost forgotten name—to some 
musty opinion which could have no refer- 
ence to the present question, or if it had 
any, introduced invidiously by those who 
had an interest in opposing the views 
which his right hon. friend had taken of 
the question—that question being, whe- 
ther, from the accession of Elizabeth to 
the 30th of Charles 2nd, Catholic peers 
were on a different footing from Catholic 
commoners, and had the privilege of 
sitting and voting in parliament? The 
House would recollect the discussion 
which had taken place in the last session 
of parliament on the question of the Roman 
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Catholic disabilities. The object then 
was, by a final and conciliatory arrange- 
ment, to put an end to all further dis- 
cussion, and to bind all his majesty’s sub- 
jects in one common interest—in one 
common feeling—for the defence of the 
person and family of the king, and the 
maintenance of the constitution. The 
House would permit him to refer to the 
eloquent andimpressivespeech pronounced 
on that occasion by his right hon. and 
learned friend, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. In that speech, his 
right hon. friend had said, that ‘the very 
year before the enactment of the disqua- 
lifying statute, the 30th of Charles 2nd, 
sir Solomon Swale, a Roman Catholic, 
and a member of parliament, was expelled 
that House. For what? Not because he 
was a Catholic, but because he was a 
Popish recusant. The argument was to 
be found in the debates of that time. 
It was stated by sir Robert Sawyer, that 
sir Solomon had convicted himself by not 
being duly qualified. The resolution 
inserted on the Journals of that House 
states the same disqualification. That 
expulsion took place the year before the 
30th of Charles 2nd.” These were the 
words of his right hon. friend; and if he 
was correct, it was evident that he cut 
the ground from under the feet of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) so far as 
he had gone, to shew a peculiar difference 
between the case of the Roman Catholic 
peers and the commoners. But his right 
hon. friend had not rested on the case of 
sir Solomon Swale alone. In that case 
an erroneous or unfair judgment might 
have been passed; but his right hon. 
friend had cited the title of the act itself, 
which was decisive of the question; it was 
“an Act for disabling Catholics from 
sitting in either House of Parliament.” 
Thus it appeared, that when the general 
question was brought before the House, 
it was contended that, up to the year 
1678, every rank was open to the Roman 
Catholics; and the House was told, that 
it was a mistake to suppose that the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics was co-eval with 
the Reformation ; but, when the particular 
case of the Roman Catholic peers was 
submitted to their consideration, the case 
was reversed, and sir Solomon was for- 
gotten. Not one word was said with re- 
spect to the title of the act. But an 
attempt was made by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) to shew a peculiar dis- 
tinction between the case of the Roman 
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Catholic peers and the commoners. All he 
(Mr.P.) could say was,that those authorities 
contradicted each other, and the House 
could not by any possibility come to the 
same conclusion with respect to both. 
But, his right hon. friend had said, that 
there was a distinction between the peers 
and the commoners on another ground. 
His right hon. friend had said, that there 
was something inherent in the privilege 
of the peers, which ought to protect them 
from the disabilities complained of. Upon 
constitutional grounds he would say, that 
at whatever period those disabilities might 
have been imposed on the Catholic peers, 
no ground was shewn by his right hon. 
friend to induce the House of Commons 
of the present day to subject the repre- 
sentatives of the people to disabilities 
from which the peers were to be exempted. 
He would also say, that there was nothing 
in the practice of parliament which went 
to recognize that inherent and exclusive 
principle for which his, right hon. friend 
contended. The parliament had dealt 
with the privileges of the peers on more 
occasions than one. At the time of the 
Irish Union, the parliament subjected the 
peers to absolute disabilities. They cer- 
tainly, on that occasion, introduced the 
anomaly of peers being elected like com- 
moners; but it was never said—it was 
never supposed—that any inherent privi- 
lege of the peers was a bar to the Union. 
As to the Scotch Union, it was remark- 
able that his right hon. friend had omitted 
to state, how he intended to provide for 
the case of the Roman Catholic peers 
that existed at present in Scotland, or 
that may hereafter be created there. He 
should like to know whether, in the bill 
which his right hon. friend had moved 
for, he intended to introduce a clause to 
qualify Roman Catholic peers belonging 
to Scotland to sit and vote in parliament, 
or whether, he intended to respect that 
article of the act of Union by which the 
Scotch peers were pointedly excluded, eo 
nomine, from the House of Peers? They 
were not left merely subject to a disqua- 
lification growing out of certain’ oaths, 
but by the letter of the act, no papist 
was qualified to form any part of,any, of 
the estates of the realm, or to ‘sit as 
members for any of those estates. He 
did not refer to that act, merely to shew 
that if it were repealed, an anomaly must 
exist, but he cited it to shew, that the 
legislature did not recognize any inherent 
principle belonging to the Peers, that 
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exempted them from disabilities to which 
on the same grounds commoners were 
made subjected. And when he referred to 
the act of Union with Scotland, he might 
be allowed to ask, who were the persons 
who framed that act? Who were the 
commissioners by whom it was managed ? 
Lord Somers was one of those commis- 
sioners, and if there was any inherent 
principle such as his right hon. friend 
contended for, would lord Somers have 
disregarded it? Would the act of Union 
have destroyed it, and destroyed it for 
ever? 

He now proceeded to another ground 
which his right hon. friend had taken. 
His right hon. friend seemed to think, that 
the privileges of the peers were so sacred, 
that they ought not to be affected any 
more than their lives or fortunes. The 
commissioners of the Union with Scot- 
land did not think so. They dealt with 
those privileges—they excluded the peers 
from parliament, though they did not 
interfere with property or with life. His 
right hon. friend had said, that by ex- 
cluding the English Roman Catholic 
peers from parliament an injustice was 
commjtted—and a stigma was unnecessa- 
rily placed on seven or eight peers. Now, 
he would ask his right hon. friend, whe- 
ther by the bill which he intended to 
introduce, he intended to limit the number 
to be admitted into the House of Lords 
to the present existing number of Roman 
Catholic peers? Was it not, on the con- 
trary, the object of his right hon. friend 
to give to the Crown the unlimited power 
of placing as many Catholic peers in the 
other House of Parliament as it might 
think fit? Thus would his right hon. 
friend emancipate one order of Roman 
Catholics, whilst the other were left under 
disabilities. The act would go to recog- 
nize this principle: that those who were 
not elected—who were nominated by the 
Crown—were to be freed from all dis- 
abilities, whilst those whose functions were 
temporary—whose power was limited— 
were to remain excluded. 

The House would here permit him to 
call to their recollection the situation ia 
which it stood with relation to the Catho- 
lic question. It was seven or eight 
months ago since that House had passed 
a bill to relieve the Roman Catholics from 
the disabilities under which they labour. 
That Bill declared,that, considering the dis- 
position and conduct of the Catholic body, it 
was fit and proper that the disabilities under 
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which they laboured, should be removed. 
What, he might be permitted to ask, was 
the pressing necessity which could now 
induce the House to agitate this isolated 
branch of the question? Since the ques- 
tion had been brought forward by Mr. 
Fox, and seconded by Mr. Grattan, in 
the year 1805, up to the present moment, 
no proposition of the kind had been ever 
submitted. Why was that anomaly in- 
troduced? Under what circumstances 
was it proposed to the Commons to re- 
move from one order of the king’s sub- 
jects, disabilities to which they were 
themselves subjected? It was after his 
right hon. and learned friend, the member 
for the University of Dublin, had given 
notice, that at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity in the next session of parliament, 
he would bring forward the whole of the 
subject for the consideration of the House. 
Why, then, should this branch of the 
subject be pressed at the present moment? 
Was it that at the end of the session the 
barren privilege should be conferred upon 
the Catholic peers to sit in parliament 
during the recess, when no parliament 
would be held. If the question were to 
be agitated the earliest moment that par- 
liament should assemble the next session, 
he could not see, that any case had been 
made out to induce the House to entertain 
at the present moment a peculiar branch 
of the question. ; 

His right hon. friend had referred to the 
period at which these disabilities had com- 
menced; and had attempted to attach to 
the law which excluded Catholic peers 
from parliament all possible odium, on 
account of the Popish plot, and the dis- 
coveries which had been subsequently 
made. His right hon. friend had said, 
that from the time of Elizabeth to the 
year 1678, the peers had the right of sit- 
ting in parliament, and that they were then 
removed in consequence of the Popish 
plot. He protested against that mode of 
treating a legislative question. The ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholic peers was 
not to be traced up to the Popish plot, or 
to any particular act, but was to be ac- 
counted for on a general reference to the 
history of the times. | Like all periods of 
commotion, the times to which his right 
hon. friend alluded, afforded many causes 
of distrust ; and men were generally pre- 
disposed to trace to one cause an event 
which might have been the effect of many 
causes. So it happened at the period of 
the civil wars—so it happened during the 
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‘French revolution. But it was not to the 
popish plot merely—that the exclusion 
was to be traced, but to the general state 
of the times. It was an act founded on 
the policy of the legislature in 1678, and 
confirmed at the period of the Revolution 
—confirmed at that period when the Bill 
of Rights was passed, and when a popish 
king was excluded from the throne. Let 
any man look to the period of Charles 2nd, 
and, whether he might think that the 
story of Oates was a fabrication or not, 
he would find that there then existed 
against the liberties and religion of this 
country a formidable and an infamous 
conspiracy. He would find, that the object 
was not merely to establish the claim of a 
popish successor to the throne, but the 
downfall of the religion of the country. 
In justice to those who laboured to defend 
that religion, and to support the threat- 
ened liberties of the country, it was but 
fair to bear in mind the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they were placed. 
The mere jealousy of a popish successor 
was not the only object of suspicion, with 
those who were at that day labouring for 
the salvation of their country. If he, for 
the sake of argument, admitted that the 
popish plot was nothing but a fabrication 
—if with Dryden he were to say— 

“ Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed 

with lies, 

To please the fools and puzzle all the wise ; 
Succeeding times will equal folly call, 
Believing nothing, or believing all”— 

Or, if he supposed that it was mere mad- 
ness and folly in those who believed some- 
thing respecting that plot, yet would he 
implore the House to take into view the 
situation of the country at that period. 
Taking it for granted that the popish plot 
and the story of Oates was a mere tissue 
of fabrication, yet would he ask, what had 
predisposed the country to receive and to 
credit that fabrication? The country was 
at that time enlightened. It was at that 
very period at which Mr. Justice Black- 
stone described the constitution to have 
arrived at the highest pitch of theoretical 
perfection—that period which Mr. Fox 
described as the zera of good laws and bad 
government. Why then, at such a period, 
did the people swallow with avidity every 
story that was propagated against the 
Catholics? What had occurred even for 
the short period of eight years before the 
passing of the act ? Charles 2nd, by every 
means and artifice, appealed to every 
good and generous feeling of the country. 
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He issued a declaration in favour, as he 
said, of the liberty of conscience. He 
exercised the dispensing power—that 
power which stood opposed to the security 
of public liberty—that power which was 
reprobated at the Revolution—and he 
exercised it for the purpose of relaxing 
the laws against the Roman Catholics. 
Though he affected to exercise that power 
in favour of the Dissenters, to their credit, 
they refused to be relieved from the dis- 
abilities under which they laboured, be- 
cause they saw, in the exercise of that 
power, a plot for the extinction of the 
liberties of their country. To forward 
the Roman Catholic religion in England, 
Charles entered into a treaty with Louis 
14th. The object of his policy and views 
might be best collected from the confes- 
sions contained in Coleman’s letters. 
Coleman was secretary to the duke of 
York. They were written in 1675, three 
years before the enactment of the bill for 
the exclusion of Catholics from parlia- 
ment. In one of those letters, he says, 
‘a plan is now in agitation to give a death 
blow to that pestilential heresy with which 
the northern parts of Europe is infested.”’ 
It went on to say, that the plans which 
the duke of York had in agitation, were 
likely to be more successful than any that 
had been tried since the time of Mary. 
It was right to mention these circum- 
stances. It was not fair to confine the 
discussion to the fabrication, if it were a 
fabrication, of Oates, whilst other circum- 
stances of that reign served so strikingly 
to explain the policy of parliament at that 
period. Charles had also entered into a 
secret treaty with Louis 14th, by which 
he expressly declared that he, the king of 
Great Britain, was convinced of the truth 
of the Catholic religion—that he was 
determined to declare himself a Catholic, 
and to be reconciled to the Church of 
Rome—that for carrying those purposes 
into execution the assistance of Louis 
might be necessary. For the purpose of 
facilitating the design, it was agreed, that 
the king of France should advance to the 
king of England 200,000/., and should 
furnish troops and money in case his sub- 
jects should rebel against him, which 
could not be the case. This was a treaty, 
not with James 2nd, not with the duke of 
York, but with Charles 2nd, the reigning 
monarch, to barter the liberties and reli- 
gion of this country for 200,000/., not 
half the sum which we should now vote 
for a Caledonian Canal, or a Milbank 
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Penitentiary. When it was said, that at 
the time of the Revolution there was no 
cause for jealousy of the Catholic peers, 
should it not have been borne in mind, 
that this disgraceful treaty was concluded 
by the advice of lord Arlington, lord 
Clifford, and lord Arundel of Wardour, 
three Roman Catholic peers ? Was it sur- 
prizing then, that independently of the 
popish plot there should have existed a 
peculiar jealousy of Catholic peers? 

His right hon. friend had also dwelt 
with great force on an order of the 
House of Lords, passed in 1675, which 
declared, that the peerage being an in- 
heritable privilege, no bill should be 
received in that House to impose any test 
on peers. His right hon. friend had thence 
argued, that after this solemn declaration, 
it could only have been under duresse, or 
under the influence of extraordinary 
terror, that the House of Lords could 
have so shortly passed the bill which dis- 
abled Catholic peers from sitting and vot- 
ing. So far from any such inference being 
warrantable, in that very bill out of which 
the order originated, a test was included, 
which, though it did not pass, was retained 
in the bill to its latest stage. The date of 
1675 was highly important. The whole 
history of that act, and the debates upon 
it, were given by Mr. Locke, in what 
was called “ A Letter from a Person of 
Quality to his Friend in the Country.* 
The act was not directed against the Ro- 
man Catholics, it originated with the 
Spiritual Lords, and was directed against 
the persons who were infected with the 
old leaven of the civil wars. No less 
than seventeen days were occupied upon 
it, and it was perfectly true, that in the 
course of the debates an order was moved 
by lord Shaftesbury, to prevent the impo- 
sition of test; yet, at the very moment 
this order was made, the House of Lords 
did in fact the very thing that was ob- 
jected to. After the order had been made, 
the lord keeper proposed a test equally 
applicable to both Houses; and in Mr. 
Locke’s letter would be found a protest 
on the subject, the ground of which was, 
‘that it was inconsistent with the order. 
The lord keeper stated, nevertheless, that 
the House was master of its own orders, 
and, as far as the bill went, it was accom- 
panied by a test, the effect of which would 





* This curious pamphlet will-be found 
in the Parliamentary History, v. 4. Ap- 
pendix, p. xxxvii. 
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be, to exclude Roman Catholic peers. 
The general history of the motives actuat- 
ing lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and Hollis, 


.to support the order, was given by Burnet, 


who said, that the new test was opposed 
by those whom he terms Papists, because 
they well knew that if there were any 
precedent of a test, it would be applied 
to themselves. He added, that lords 
Shaftesbury, Halifax, and others, thought 
it was not right that any test should be 
imposed upon members of parliament ; 
that peers were appointed by the Crown, 
and Commons elected by the people; and 
that it was absurd to impose a test that 
would shut them out from the national 
deliberations. At the Revolution, the 
bill passed requiring the declaration against 
transubstantiation, and altering the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy; and if any 
act of parliament could in its nature be 
permanent, permanency ought to belong 
to those acts passed at the period of the 
Bill of Rights, when it was declared, that 
James 2nd had a design to extirpate the 
Protestant religion, and had been under 
the direction of evil councils and minis- 
ters. Such was the intention of the legis- 
lators of that day, and he never could 
believe, if it were not their intention, that 
lord Somers and the other Whigs would 
in 1705, so soon after the Revolution, 
have inserted the articles in the Scottish 
Union, that the Peers and Commons from 
thence should necessarily be Protestants, 
and Protestants only. At the time of the 
Revolution, the on naturally took 
a view of the dangers to which, in pre- 
ceding years, the country had been sub- 
jected. They saw in the reign of Charles 
Ist the danger which had flowed from a 
king under the influence of a Catholic 

ueen. They saw, in James 2nd the 

anger of a Roman Catholic king, acting 
directly against the religion of the coun- 
try. But what did they see in Charles 
2nd? A king in outward conformity with 
the Protestant Church, but under the 
influence of Catholic advisers, engaged in 
plans subversive of the liberties of the 
people and the Protestant religion. Pro- 
viding, therefore, against the dangers in 
the several reigns, they declared, to meet 
the danger of the time of Charles Ist, 
that the queen should not be a Catholic; 
to meet the danger of James 2nd, they 
declared that the king should be a Protes- 
tant; and against the danger of the time 
of Charles 2nd, they declared that the 
king should have Protestant advisers. It 
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was from this motive, that, ten years after 
the discoveries of Oates, the great men 
who established the Revolution, thus esta- 
blished also the Protestant character of 
the constitution of the country. 

There were two other points to which 
his right hon. friend had referred. The 
Catholic peers iad been summoned to the 
solemnity of the coronation ; and his right 
hon. friend had argued, from this act of 
courtesy, that they should be admitted to 
the power of legislation. This was the 
only part of his right. hon. friend’s speech 
which he had heard with pain. If a dis- 
position existed among those who main- 
tained the propriety of the disabilities 
under which the Catholics were placed, to 
admit them to all the honours and privi- 
leges not inconsistent with the safety of the 
state, he had thought that his right hon. 
friend would be the last to discourage this 
instance of liberality on the part of the 
sovereign. If the foreign individuals pre- 
sent at that ceremony, to take up the sup- 
position of his right hon. friend, were told, 
that the Catholic peers were merely like the 
wax candles or lustres introduced to fill up 
the show, and that they were excluded from 
legislative power in the state, they might 
have heard it with disgust. But if it were 
explained to them, that the constitution 
was essentially Protestant, and that it was 
the practice to require, not conformity in- 
deed, but an abjuration of the Catholic 
religion, their admission to all honours 
consistent with the preservation of the 
political principle, would be rather deemed 
a mark of liberality and wisdom. If a dis- 
position appeared on all hands to give the 
duke of Norfolk, for instance, not power, 
but every privilege not involving political 
power—if there was a disposition to grant 
to lord Fingall every honour that could be 
safely bestowed —he hoped his right hon. 
friend would view the measures in their 
proper light, and not take advantage to im- 
pose on those who advised or concurred in 
them the necessity of further concession. 
Of this he wassure, thatifany onehadhunted 
out of the rules of the order of St. Patrick 
any regulation which might have opposed 
the admission of lord Fingall—if any one 
had said, that the honour was conferred 
as a reward for loyalty and high character, 
and lord Fingall being a Catholic, was not 
a fit subject to bestow it on—they would 
not soon have heard the last of the outcry 
against such a glaring instance of obsti- 
nate bigotry. He (Mr. P.) should cer- 
tainly in such a case have advised the 
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Crown not to execute too rigidly laws 
which might be io themselves necessary, 
but to open all the avenues to distinction, 
when it could be done with safety to the 
country; and assuredly in such a case he 
should not have, on that account, deemed 
himself concluded to admit Catholic peers 
to the large privilege of a seat in the 
House of Lords. 

His right hon. friend had last of all 
adverted to the strange state of the legis- 
lation, on the subject of the Catholics. 
But, would the measure proposed by his 
right hon, friend cure any one of its ano- 
malies? Would not the state of the Irish 
Catholic peer present a new mass of ano- 
malies? The Irish Catholic peer would 
be qualified to sit in the House of Peers: 
he might be elected as a representative 
peer ; but when the same individual offered 
himself as a member of parliament for a 
town or county in England (as an Irish 
peer might do), he would be turned back, 
because he could not take those oaths and 
declarations which he was freed from in 
the House of, Lords... He would ask, 
whether this was not a striking anomaly? 
If, also, the Roman Catholic English peer 
was called, as he would be by his writ of 
summons, to counsel andadvisethe Crown, 
“« de rebus concernentibus Ecclesiam Angli- 
canam,’—if he were to be admitted to 
legislate for the Church of England, would 
it be no anomaly that he should not be 
permitted to act as a magistrate in the 
county in which he might reside; and 
could he, by any sound argument, main- 
tain, that, for instance, when the duke of 
Norfolk was admitted to the first privi- 
lege and power of his high rank, he should 
be precluded from receiving the slightest 
mark of the confidence of the Crown in 
the way of official situation. The exclu- 
sion under which the Catholic peers would 
then labour did not of course present itself 
to him as an evil; but it was a strong rea- 
son for postponing the case of the peers, 
until they also discussed and decided the 
other parts of the great question. 

He saw around him many .who had op- 
posed, and many who had supported, on 
distinct grounds, the Catholic claims. To 
those who thought with him, that there 
was danger in the admission of the. Catho- 
lics. to legislative power; to those who 
thought with him, that it was in the other 
house of parliament that the danger arose, 
it would not be necessary to say more, as 
to a measure for again admitting Catholics 
into that branch of the legislature; but, 
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with thanks for the indulgence with which 
the House had heard him, he would ad- 
dress a few words to those who had hitherto 
supported the Roman Catholic claims. 
There were many who supported the 
claims of the Catholics,who thought, when- 
ever this great question came to be dis- 
cussed, that there should be a final and 
conciliatory arrangement. To them he 
shoul J say, that the measure before them 
would not be final ; and he doubted much 
whether it could be conciliatory. There 
were others who thought, that when they 
proceeded to remove the disabilities under 
which our Catholic brethren laboured, 
they should consider, at the same time, 
the whole state of the Catholic Church, 
with a view to take those securities, which 
in the last session had been appended to 
the bill of relief. In the last session, the 
right hon. gentleman had objected to 
separate the securities from the conces- 
sions, because if the concessions were not 
carried, it would not be fair to demand 
the securities. But he would ask whe- 
ther it would be wise to pass a partial 
" measure, and to open to the Catholics one 
branch of the legislature, with no security 
whatever? What would be their situation, 
when in some future stage of concession, 
they began to insist on securities ? Would 
it not be said, “ You have opened one 
branch of the legislature to the Catholics : 
you have admitted those who have here- 
ditary and irrevocable rights; you have 
given the Crown the power of calling to 
the House of Lords any number of its 
Catholic subjects; you have done this 
without taking any securities; and when 
you, the House of Commons, come to 
admit persons elected by the people to 
serve only for a limited time, will it not be 
invidious for you to require those securi- 
ties which, in the former case, you have 
declared unnecessary.” Would it not be 
said, when they admitted, not the duke of 
Norfolk and lords Clifford and Shrewsbury 
only, but all their descendants—when they 
gave the power of creating any number of 
Catholic peers, not merely to the reigning 
monarch, but to monarchs in all time to 
come—that, if in return for so large a con- 
cession to the aristocracy and the Crown, 
they had required no security, it would be 
invidious in the representatives of the peo- 
ple to ~—e security against a danger 
which could only arise through the exer- 
cise of the choice of the people? There 
were those who thought with him, that 
there was some danger in acceding to the 
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claims of the Catholics, who still said, that 
that remote and possible danger should be 
hazarded on account of the state of Ire- 
land, and because they conceived that the 
government of Ireland was placed on too 
narrow a basis, and could not be carried 
on unless they opened the enjoyment of 
all civil privileges to the Catholic subjects 
of the king. Would the opening of the 
House of Lords to Catholic peers, while 
Catholics were excluded from the House 
of Commons, advance the views of these 
gentlemen. There were others who with 
his right hon. friend, the member for the 
University of Dublin, viewed this question 
on the broadest constitutional grounds, on 
the assertion of the right inherent in every 
liege subject of his majesty of admissibility 
to office. The assertion of this principle 
he could not give more strongly than in his 
right hon. friend’s own words :—“ I speak 
in the presence of enlightened constitutional 
lawyers and {statesmen, and I do not 
fear contradiction when I assert, that the 
doctrine cf exclusion is not to be found in 
the principles or in the analogies of the 
constitution. It is not to be found in the 
history of our country, or in the opinions 
of any of our statesmen ; and it is at once 
inconsistent with the subjects rights and 
the king’s prerogatives. Ours is a free 
monarchy, and it is of the essence of such 
a government, that the king can call for 
the services of all his liege subjects, other- 
wise it is not a monarchy ; and no class of 
subjects can be excluded from privileges, 
otherwise it is nota freemonarchy.” He 
appealed to those who had used or adopted 
this language; and of them he asked—the 
time being arrived when it was wise and 
safe to remove restrictions preventing ad- 
mission into the House of Lords—if it was 
just or decent to continue the restrictions 
to admission into the House of Commons. 
If admissibility to office were a general 
right belonging to all ranks of Roman 
Catholics, why were the disabilities of the 
great mass of that body to be postponed 
to the claims of a few, however respecta- 
ble, founded as those claims were, only 
upon the same inherent right? All he 
required—and it formed the whole object 
of his address—was, that the claims of the 
Roman Catholic peers should be postponed 
until the whole question, with the securi- 
ties, was again introduced. He gave his 
right hon. friend full credit for the best in- 
tentions. He was perfectly sure that his 
right hon. friend fancied there existed in 
the case of the peers a peculiarity ware 
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ranting this distinct motion in their favour : 
but he was equally certain, that it was 
neither worthy of the great abilities of his 
right hon. friend, nor of the character of 
the House, thus, by a partial measure, to 
give an advantage to the great question, 
independent of the principles upon which 
it must rest its pretensions, He had thus 
attempted to state why he had arrived at 
a different conclusion from his right hon. 
friend. It was not his intention to move 
the previous question, in order to secure 
some stray votes but to meet the motion 
in the most fair and open manner. He 
should pursue now the course in which he 
had always proceeded on this subject, by 
giving the proposal his most decided ne- 
gative. 

Lord F. Gower could not hesitate to de- 
clare his sentiments in favour of the 
motion. So long as the restrictions were 
removed from the Catholics, he cared not 
about the anomalies so much dwelt upon 
by the opponents of the measure, He 
was anxious to do an act of justice, and 
he was clearly convinced of the justice of 
the claim of the Catholic peers. If the 
six Catholic peers were the rankest Jesuits 
that ever infested the Escurial, he should 
be ashamed of having a seat in that House 
if their admission to participate in all their 
just rights in the legislature could excite 
one moment’s alarm in that House. He 
considered the fears of those who resisted 
the Catholic claims generally to be alto- 
gether chimerical. 

Lord Nugent said, he entertained cer- 
tain opinions with respect to the whole 
|e smeyr of Catholic emancipation, and 

eeling these opinions strongly and con- 
Sscientiously, he approached the motion 
with considerable difficulty. He could not 
see how, in point of principle, the grounds 
on which they advanced to this question 
could be fairly severed from the case of 
the Roman Catholic body in general. The 
question was, whether there any longer 
existed a justification, or a semblance of 
justification, for excluding the Roman 
Catholics generally, on account of their re- 
ligious belief, from those civil privileges of 
which they had been so long deprived? 
He thought that this subject could stand 
on no other parliamentary ground with ad- 
vantage. On none, he was sure, could it be 
placed so plain and so direct ; and, he for 
one, might be allowed to say, that on none 
could it be advocated so beneficially in 
parliament; because, by stating the ques- 
tion thus generally, the onus of making 
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out a case of justification was completely 
thrown on the other side. The cause of 
those who were favourable to Catholic 
emancipation stood simply on the showing 
that the disabilities which affected the 
Roman Catholics were exceptions from 
the general spirit of the English law— 
exceptions from the otherwise undis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the British consti- 
tution. It appeared to him, on another 
ground, that the general argument was 
better than one of a partial description ; 
because it came in a more direct and 
straight-forward way. He confessed he 
was one of those who never could shrink 
from considering those privileges as matter 
of strict right; and he did so on the 
ground that, from the moment they could 
be supported as claims of clear justice, 
they appeared to him to be claims of clear 
right. It seemed to him to be necessary, 
that the adversaries of this question should, 
from time to time, from year to year, 
point out the existence of some great and 
still-continuing danger, which justified 
the exclusion of the Catholics from those 
privileges to which, in the absence of such 
a danger, they were entitled. He would 
not press this point farther on the consi- 
deration of the House, except to allude to 
one of the arguments adduced by the right 
hon. mover, and which, in his opinion, 

might be pushed to a much greater extent 
than the right hon. gentleman had thought 
fit to do. He had stated, that not only 
the history of the time, but the very title 
of the act under which those disabilities 
were imposed, proved that it was adopted 
under circumstances of temporary ex- 
pediency. It was an act to secure his 

majesty's person and government against 

a supposed danger ; it was an act founded 

on terror ; in other words, it was the off- 

spring of a plot. The evidence of the ex- 

istence of that plot was now believed by 

very few people ; but still the act to which 

it gave birth was.in full force against the 

Catholics. It was, then, on this broad 

ground that they were entitled to the res- 

toration of their rights altogether. They 

had been originally bereaved unjustly of 
them; and they werenow, without any satis- 

factory cause, withheld from them. This 

question could not be reasoned on the prin- 

ciple of expediency; it was a claim of pure 
justice and right, and the refusal toconcede 
it wasan adherence to wanton and manifest 
injustice. It was singular enough, that 
one of those bulwarks or safeguards, as 
they were called, of the constitution—he 
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meant the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation—rejected a doctrine, the truth of 
which queen Elizabeth would not suffer 
to be discussed, in the defence of which 
Martin Luther wrote a tract, and, by 
supporting which, Henry 8th obtained 
the title of defender of the faith. The 
Roman Catholics were now called on to 
abjure, by a declaration on oath, that 
very doctrine which the first Protestant 
king of England would have burned his 
subjects for refusing to subscribe and ac- 
knowledge as anarticle of their religion. If 
they looked to the 39 Articles, they 
would also find, that this declaration was 
at variance with the discipline of the 
Protestant church: they would perceive, 
that the declaration, so enacted, and at 
variance with the 39 Articles, was drawn 
up for the mere purpose of enabling per- 
sons of a different faith, to accuse, on‘oath, 
nine-tenths of all christendom of idolatry, 
and to prevent the Catholic nobility from 
serving the state of which they were sub- 
jects. That was the measure,which brought 
a bar and stigma home to them in their 
private capacities. They could not be 
even intrusted with the commission of the 
peace. And who were the men that were 
thus excluded? Amongst them were to 
be found the names of Mowbray, of Fitz- 
Allen, and of Maltravers, the posterity 
of those who had signed the great charter ; 
of Talbot, the descendant of the great 
man who had twice conquered France, and 
added her shield to the escutcheon of 
England; of Norfolk, the earl marshal of 
England, who, though possessed of that 
elevated and honourable title, was ex- 
cluded from exercising the most petty 
jurisdiction. Was it not lamentable that 
the name of Howard, a name so. inti- 
mately connected with the glories of Eng- 
Jand, could not give sanction and validity 
even to a paltry parish rate? He could 
not recollect these circumstances — he 
could not remember that these individuals 
were descended from some of the most 
patriotic men this country ever produced 
—without emotions of sorrow; and he 
did not envy the feelings of those who 
could, without regret, contemplate their 
present situation, oppressed as they were 
by unjust disabilities. They were the last 
remnants of our most ancient families— 
they might classigally be called the repre- 
sentatives of old English nobility. They 
stood proudly independent amidst the ruin 
of their privileges, determined to give up 
these privileges rather than the faith of 
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their fathers; and, to.men of such une 
bending honour, the privations under 
which they suffered must be severe’in the 
extreme.—With respect to the motion 
which he was particularly called on to 
discuss, he assured the House that he 
came to it with more difficulty and hesita- 
tion than he had ever felt on any former 
question. As to the great cause which 
this motion was intended to assist, it 
should always have his firm and decided 
support. It was intimately connected 
with the first principles of justice and 
liberty. He did, however, feel certain 
apprehensions, with reference to the pre- 
sent motion; and, if he could bring him- 
self to support it, he should do so only on 
the belief, that, before long, the objection- 
able parts of this proposition would be 
merged and lost in the great triumph of 
justice and liberty, which he confidently 
anticipated. But, if he could by possi- 
bility suppose that the law would remain 
unamended after the passing of this bill, 
he would, on the whole, prefer the state 
of the law as it now stood, monstrous and 
anomalous as it was. Singly taken, the 
right hon. gentleman’s measure could do 
little good; while in some respects it had 
a tendency to establish an anomalous prin- 
ciple. He hadnever voted forthe Catholic 
question, except on this great political 
ground, that every man was fully entitled, 
whatever his religion might be, to exercise , 
the privileges of a citizen. The proposed 
bill asserted no such general principle: 
on the contrary, taken singly, it brought 
back the law to an anomalous state. In 
the present state of the law, Englishmen 
were separated from Englishmen—Pro- 
testants from Catholics, That separation 
was founded on the principle of religious 
difference ; but the law ‘which the right 
hon. gent*endeavoured to introduce would 
divide Catholic from Catholic, on no prin- 
ciple at all. It was, therefore, in the full 
conviction that the great measure would, 
ere long, be carried, that he would give 
it his support. Why should not the House 
come at once to the general question? 
Why were they now confined to a part, 
when formerly they had carried the 
whole ? 

Mr. Warre could not agree with his . 
noble friend in some of the arguments 
which he had urged against the motion. 
In the year 181% it was not objected to 
the bill for removing the disabilities which 
excluded Catholics from the army and 
navy, that it was only. a partial measure. 
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Why then should his noble friend object 
to the motion on that ground? The 
right hon. secretary had said, that there 
was no precedent of a measure which im- 
mediately affected the privileges of the 
other House, having originated in the 
House of Commons. He would recall his 
recollection to a precedent, not perhaps 
strictly in point, but still extremely ma- 
terial in point of analogy—he alluded to 
the Septennial bill which was a bill abso- 
lutely regulating the duration of that 
House, and which nevertheless originated 
in the House of Lords. There was an 
historical fact which had an immediate 
reference to the question before the 
House. Lord Montague, a Catholic peer, 
had vigorously opposed the bill of supre- 
macy, and had shewn the strongest 
Catholic propensities. Yet four years 
afterwards when Elizabeth was threatened 
by one of the most formidable Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe, she selected this 
very lord Montague as ambassador to 
the court of Madrid. She had no hesita- 
tion in trusting him because he was a 
Catholic; for she knew him to be an 
honest and loyal subject ; and his exertions 
at the court of Madrid were in the highest 
degree successful. The great lord Chat- 
ham had well said, in answer to some ob- 
jections which were urged against the 
policy of employing the Highlanders, in 
consequence of their Jacobite principles, 
that he had found in the Highlands a 
brave and gallant race of men, against 
whom unjust prejudices were entertained, 
that he had taken them under his protec- 
tion, that he had called them forth to 
fight the battles of their country, and 
that his expectations had not been dis- 
appointed. He (Mr. W.) doubted not, 
that if the disabilities under which our 
Catholic brethren laboured, were removed, 
there would be found among them, on all 
occasions, some of the most useful and 
valuable members of the legislature. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, the 
Catholics of the county with which he 
was connected, were most anxious for the 
success of the present measure. The 
speech of the right hon. secretary would 
apply with equal force to the times when 
the mitigation of the penal code was first 
under consideration, as to the present 
time, and even with greater ; for surely it 
was unreasonable to refuse the small ad- 
vantages that remained, when every thing 
of real magnitude was already in their 
possession. It mattered very little what 
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the conduct of the Catholics was a cen- 
tury ago. To quarrel with the Catholics 
of the present generation for what their 
progenitors had done, was playing the 
part of the wolf in the fable towards the 
innocent lamb. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that the peculiar 
ground upon which the motion of his 
right hon. friend rested had been so com- 
pletely exhausted by his luminous state- 
ment, that he should not have trespassed 
on the House with a single observation, 
were it not that he had the petition of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects in his 
hand. If, being so circumstanced, he had 
continued silent, it might have been sup- 
posed that he felt the present question as 
an interference with the motion which at 
a future period he was bound to bring 
forward. it was in order to negative 
that impression that he now rose. He 
agreed perfectly in the motion of his 
right hon. friend, because he considered 
it asa step towards the general measure ; 
but, even if he did not consider it in that 
light, he should still feel himself called 
upon to support it as an act of substantial 
justice, though not going to the full extent 
which justice demanded. Last. session 
when the great question was before the 
House in all its parts and bearings—with 
all its qualifications and securities—con- 
siderable embarrassments were thrown in 
the way of those who supported it. It 
was finally carried, and received the sanc- 
tion of that House; but, during its 
progress, it was involved in multifarious 
details, and accompaniedeby guards and 
securities which endangered its success. 
He did not complain that it was unfairly 
dealt with in the opposition which it had 
received from his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel) ; but that opposition, joined to the 
complexity of its details, occasioned its 
friends considerable embarrassment. Some 
of those members who supported the 
measure anticipated so little danger that 
they objected to the securities, while 
others thought all securities insufficient. 
It was, therefore, to him a great source of 
satisfaction to see a measure introduced 
so little liable to misconstruction, and so 
little connected with danger, as to relieve 
its friends from all those embarrassments. 
Nothing could be more simple than the 
object of his right hon. friend. He pro- 
posed to repeal a part of an act which 
excluded a few Irish and British peers 
from their seats in the upper House, and 
to restore them to-the enjoyment of this 
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privilege. Those peers had been restored 
to the privilege of approaching their 
sovereign, and giving him advice in 
managing the affairs of the nation; and 
the intended measure would only enable 
them to defend in their places in parlia- 
ment the advice which they had privately 
given. No objection had been stated to 
the justice or the expediency of the 
general measure, no apprehensions of 
danger had been uttered at concession, 
no attempt had been made to show that it 
would be bestowed on the unworthy. It 
had been opposed only on points of eti- 
quette, and the debate upon it had been 
turned to disputed. portions of history. 
It was said, that the motion ought not to 
be agreed to, because the concession here 
obtained would only lay the ground for 
additional demand, and because this was 
- @ partial measure, preparatory to the 
general measure. This was no objection 
to those who had brought forward and 
carried the general measure in this House 
last year, and who had not concealed that 
it was intended next session again to 
submit it to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. P.) would be glad, before 
the gentral measure should be again sub- 
mitted ta the other House, where it had 


been lost last year, that those who sat in 
it should be called upon as men, as gen- 
tlemen, and as men of honour, to receive 
among them those peers who had originally 
been unjustly deprived of their privileges 
or to state the grounds, in law and justice, 


of their continued exclusion. He hoped, 
when these peers knocked at the door 
of their house for admission, that those 
who opposed their entrance would be able 
to state the principle of right and justice 
on which they acted, and would not 
sanction rules which would place their 
own valued privileges and hereditary dis- 
tinctions at the mercy of some Titus Oates 
of after-times. This measure of justice 
was, to reverse an act of attainder passed 
on the evidence of the most infamous of 
mankind, and in circumstances of alarm 
which had now for ever disappeared. The 
least attention to these circumstances 
would show the injustice of the exclusion. 
The cause of it was not that the Catholic 
peers were dangerous counsellors, but 


that the House of Commons, in the reign | 


of Charles. 2nd, suspected the king of 
being a Catholic, a fact which, though 
unknown at the time, was afterwards 
ascertained to be the case, and dreaded a 
Catholic successor to the throne. It was, 
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certain that if a bill of exclusion against 
the latter could have been carried, this 
bill of attainder against the peers would | 
never have passed. What, then, was 
done? The innocent had been pro- 
scribed and punished because an exclusion 
bill could not be carried. The guiltless 
were attainted because the proper object 
of attack could not be reached. His 
right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) had said, 
that it was not alone the fear of a Popish 
succession, or the alarm of popish plots, 
which had led the parliament of the reign 
of Charles 2nd to pass the act which the 
motion was intended to repeal, but that 
for a long time a just distrust was enter- 
tained of the Catholics, and a plot was 
going forward to subvert the liberties and 
change the religion of the country by 
foreign aid, that an alliance had been 
formed with the court of France for this 
object, and that the Roman Catholics 
were ready to second any invasion of 
their country which might enable them 
to regain their lost power. He would 
admit that the Catholics of that day were 
not well affected to a Protestant state, or 
to the Protestant throne. Nor could they 
be expected to be so. He admitted that 
other causes of suspicion against them ex- 
isted than the fable of the Popish plot. 
Be it allowed that they were disaffected 
then! The question was, were they so 
now? This recurrence to history would 
be found to contain the strongest argu- 
ment for the motion ; for, if the spirit of 
the Catholics now was so different from 
what it had been then, why apply the 
same rule to both?—On what ground 
continue an exclusion against a loyal and 
well-affected peer, which had been ob- 
tained against his disloyal and disaffected 
ancestor?—On what ground enforce an 
act which passed when doubts existed of 
a Protestant succession and of rebellion, 
when the succession to the throne is 
secure, and disaffection no longer existed ? 
But his right hon. friend had not felt 
secure in resting on the history of Charles 
the Second’s reign.—He had gone down 
to the Revolution, and had appealed to the 
principles then sanctioned, in support of 
his own views. He begged leave to set 
his right hon. friend right on some of these 
points. The laws against the Catholics, 
to which he had alluded, formed no part 
of the Revolution—they formed no part 
of the Bill of Rights. The last act was 
not mentioned in the Bill of Rights. The 
amended oath of supremacy was excluded 
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in that bill; because it was intended, by 
setting it forth at full, to show the differ- 
ence between that oath and the oath of 
the same name framed in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. When the Revolution 
was appealed to as a sanction to measures 
of a penal and partial character, or on 
questions of this kind, he professed that 
he did not know what was meant. Was 
it meant that all the acts which preceded, 
accompanied, or followed the Revolution, 
were parts of the Revolution? If they 
were, then the repeal of the penal laws 
against Catholics, and the relaxation of 
various statutes for admitting them to civil 
privileges, had made great inroads on the 
glorious Revolution. According to this 
principle, the law that deprived the 
Catholic of the superintendance of his own 
children’s education, the law that pro- 
hibited him from acquiring property, the 
law that banished him to within six miles 
of the palace of Westminster, were all 
parts of the glorious Revolution. In short, 
the 10th and 11th of William, with all its 
injustice and cruelty, were parts of that 
Revolution. By that statute, saying mass 
was punishable with perpetual —— 
ment; the Catholic was to forfeit his 
estate to his nearest Protestant relation, 
unless he abjured his faith, and he was 
subjected to many other persecutions. 
When the glorious Revolution was con- 
sidered as giving a sanction to acts like 
these, it might be of use to inquire into 
the history of this statute. It was given 
by bishop Burnet, but he would read it in 
the language of Mr. Burke :—“ A party 
in the nation, enemies to the system of 
the Revolution, were then in opposition 
to the government of king William. They 
knew that our glorious deliverer was an 
enemy to all persecution. They knew 
that he came to free us from slavery and 
popery, out of a country where a third of 
the people are contented Catholics under 
a Protestant government. He came with 
a part of his army composed of those very 
Catholics to overset the power of a Popish 
prince. Such is the effect of a tolerating 
spirit; and so much is liberty served in 
every way, and by all persons, by a manly 
adherence to its own principles. Whilst 
freedom is true to itself, every thing 
becomes subject to it, and its very adver- 
saries are an instrument in its hands. This 
party resolved to make the king either 
violate his principles of toleration, or incur 
the odium of protecting papists. They 
therefore brought in this bill, and made it 
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purposely wicked and absurd, that it 
might be rejected. The then court party, 
discovering their game, turned the tables 
on them, and returned their bill to them 
stuffed with still greater absurdities, that 
its loss might lie on its original authors. 
They, finding their own ball thrown back 
upon them, kicked it back again to their 
adversaries. And thus this act, loaded 
with the double injustice of two parties, 
neither of whom intended to pass what 
they hoped the other would be persuaded 
to reject, went through the legislature 
contrary to the wish of all parts of it, and 
of all the parties who composed it. In 
this manner, those insolent and profligate 
factions, as if they were playing with balls 
and counters, made a sport of the fortunes 
and liberties of their fellow creatures.” 
Now, all this was done in the glorious 
Revolution. But the glorious Revolution 
was at an end if it consisted of this sta- 
tute as one of its component parts ; for it 
had been repealed long ago, and the ar- 
gument of his right hon. friend would 
better have been employed in 1791 than 
now. If, then, the laws which preceded 
and followed the Revolution were not 
parts of it, why should we be restrained 
from doing an act of right and justice hy 
an appeal to it? The principles of the 
Revolution did not require the exclusion 
of any class of the pengie from civil 
privileges, on account of religious opi- 
nions. The Protestant religion, he al- 
lowed, had had a great influence in esta- 
blishing the Hanoverian succession, but 
it was the spirit of freedom which was the 
cause of both. He did not feel disposed 
to go at length into the history of religion 
in this country; but he would just ob- 
serve, that the Reformation arose not so 
much from a dislike to the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic church, as from re- 
sistance to the exactions of the court of 
Rome; and during the reign of the 
Stuarts, the Protestant religion was al- 
ways joined with freedom to oppose 
opery and arbitrary power. If the 

rotestant establishment ceuld only ‘be 
preserved by the maintenance of princi- 
ples which would exclude great classes of 
the people from civil eee the price 
would certainly be great. Mr. Burke, no 
enemy to the establishment, had truly ob- 
served, ‘‘1 cannot conceive how any 
thing worse can be said of the Protestant 
religion of the Church of England than 
this, that, wherever it is established, it 
becomes necessary to deprive the body of 
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the. people of their liberties, and to reduce 
them to a state of civil servitude.” This 
was not necessary in his (Mr. P’s) opi- 
nion. The safety of the establishment 
could be easily reconciled with the ad- 
mission of persons, professing another 
religion, to civil rights. He would, there- 
fore, support the motion as a great mea- 
sure of justice. He would have support- 
ed it, though it had included only one 

eer. Every instance of exclusion, every 

our of delay in admitting them to their 
rights, was an injustice—while every con- 
cession was an act of conciliation and 
justice. It had been objected, that this 
measure, which affected the other House, 
should begin in this. This objection 
must be stated on the part of the other 
‘House; but it had not been acted upon 
last year, when a bill was thrown out in 
that House which affected the Commons. 
-When a joint bill was sent up, it was re- 
jected because it was a joint bill: when a 
separate bill should be sent up, it would 
be rejected as.a separate bill: there never 
would be wanting pretexts for rejecting. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
warmly supporting the motion. 

Mr. Wetherell rose amidst a loud cry 
for the question. He considered the pro- 
position a novelty, and was desirous of 
making a few observations on some of its 
points. The right hon. mover had 
departed from the principle upon which 
the greatest authorities had supported the 
claims to Catholic emancipation. He 
might mention Pitt, Fox, Windham, and 
Ponsonby. Those distinguished charac- 
ters had all declared, that no measure but 
a general measure should be brought 
before parliament. It was formerly held 
that concessions should be made on one 
side and security given on the other. By 
.that arrangement Catholics and Protest- 
ants were to be reconciled. That was. 
the proposition on which the bill of last 
session was founded; but the measure 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman was 
all concession on one side, and no security 
on the other. If Catholic peers were al- 
lowed to sit in the Houseof Peers, could 
that House say that Catholic commoners 
should not come to the House of Com- 
mons ? 
which they must be if the present propo- 
sition was adopted, what would become 
of Mr. Pitt’s principle, that no concession 
could be made without securities for the 
preservation of the constitution. The 
right hon. gentleman proposed the intro- 


If they were to be admitted, | 
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duction of six or eight Catholic noblemen 
to parliament, who could not be bound 
to subscribe to any test whatever. The 
bill reminded him of Dr. Johnson’s ac- 
count of his journey in Scotland, where 
he went to an inn, and found nothing 
solid or fluid in the place, but an entire 
blank of provisions. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s bill was a perfect blank of securi- 
ties. If the right hon. gentleman was 
right in the application of his principle 
without securities, all the persons whose 
names he had mentioned had taken a 
narrow and partial view of the subject ; 
for not one of them had ventured to ask 
for concessions without securities. The 
House ought to see to what a compliance 
with the measure proposed would lead. If 
such a bill were carried, Catholic com- 
moners would, next session, claim to sit in 
that House without restraint. If they 


turned to the church, the clergy would 


say, Why make us submit to the Crown 
the nomination of bishops? Why claim 
a veto?—You have rescinded your re- 
strictions with respect to members of par- 
liament, and you ought no longer to re-~ 
strain us. That would be the necessary 
consequence arising from the adoption of 
the right hon. gentleman’s measure. His 
opinion was, that parliament, doing their 
duty, could never admit Catholics to the 
privileges of the constitution without 
securities, The rights of Protestants and 
Catholics could never be secured, on the 
principle of the right hon. gentleman’s 
bill. If it were true, that the public opi- 
nion was, as it was said, liberalising on 
this question—if its advocates were every 
day gaining ground, and the strength of 
its adversaries diminishing—if all these 
things were true, let the question, in its 
entire state. be submitted to the consi- 
deration of the House. He should prefer 
the passing of the whole measure of con- 
cession rather than entertain the subject 
piecemeal. Instead of his mind being 
convinced by the course the right hon. 
gentleman had taken, he was free to con- 
fess that, as to the extension of concession, 
it had, from the nature of the course 
pursued, rather retrograded. He was not 
disposed to deal in compliment: he had 
no wish to measure spears with the right 
hon. gentleman; but, in the spirit of that 
free agency which it was the duty of a 
member of parliament to feel, he must 
say that the measure that night proposed 
was the acme and perfection of unrivalled 
singularity. What was the object of its 
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introduction by the right hon. gentleman? 
He believed it was because the right hon. 
gentleman was anxious to make that 
speech in the year 1822, which, from cir- 
cumstances, he would not be able to make 
in 1823. The learned member then pro- 
ceeded, but the noise which prevailed 
rendered him wholly inaudible. 

Mr. Canning rose to reply. After the 
full measure of indulgence which the 
House, in its kindness, had extended to 
him, he assured them that he reluctantly 
availed himself of that privilege which the 
forms of the House extended to those who 
had the honour of submitting any propo- 
sition to its deliberation. There were, how- 
ever, some points in the speech of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Peel), and in that of 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had 
just sat down, so peculiar, that he could 
not forego the opportunity of making a 
few observations upon them. If the mea- 
sure he had introduced was of the singu- 
lar character the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had described it to be, he must say 
that it had been treated by its opponents 








with equal singularity. If they had not 
given him arguments, they were at least 
not sparing in admonitions—gentle in- 
deed, but still admonitions against the 
course which he had pursued. All the 





speeches of these opponents, not except- 
ing the speech of the noble lord, who was 
in the habit of presenting to the House 
the very petitions of those Catholic peers, 
whose restoration to their hereditary ho- 
nours he was then advocating, dwelt not | 
upon the impropriety of the measure | 
itself, but on the imprudence of bringing | 
it forward at the present time, and in its | 
present. shape. His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel) even—no doubt with that 
anxiety for the entire question for which 
he was so peculiarly distinguished—even 
he had pointed out the inexpediency of 
the measure, because, forsooth, it tended 
in its present shape, to defeat the success | 
of the general question. He was free to 
confess that, when he entered the House 
that day, he entertained some doubts 
suggested by the inexpediency of the 
motion he was about to make. Since he 
had heard the speeches of the opponents 
of that motion, those doubts had vanished 
and he now with confidence felt, that its 
success was the certain harbinger of that 
larger and more comprehensive conces- 
sion, which his right hon. friend, the se- 
cretary of state for the home department, 
no longer deprecated, but it would seem 
VOL. VII. 
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anticipated . with satisfaction. [Hear, 
hear.] His right hon. friend had stated, 
that he (Mr. C) had only cited’a soli- 
tary precedent, in support of the interfer- 
ence of the House of Commons, as to the 
rights and privileges of the peerage, 
and that the interference was an act of 
disfranchisement. He must appeal to the 
recollection of the House, as to the use 
he had made of that precedent. He had 
characterized the act of disfranchisement, 
as one of gross injustice—and of unjusti- 
fiable violence; and he had quoted -the 
precedent of the 30th of Charles the 2nd, 
to show, that as the injustice of the 
disfranchisement originated with the 
House of Commons, that House had 
made the subsequent atonement. He 
had then drawn an exact parallel between 
those precedents and the state of the Ca- 
tholic Peers. A House of Commons, 
under false pretences, in 1678, disfran- 
chised these peers of their rights and 
their honours, and he now called on a 
House of Commons in 1822, convened 
under different circumstances, to make 
reparation for that injustice, by a restora- 
tion of those rights to their posterity. 
Another objection of his right hon. friend 
was founded on the state of the peerage 
of Scotland and Ireland growing out of 
the Union, and as contrasted with what he 
(Mr. C. )had arguedas the absolute rights of 
the peerage. The anomalies which sprung 
from these two great arrangements were 
out of the march of ordinary events, and 
beyond the landmarks of the constitution. 
Because two kingdoms merged their re- 
spective legislatures in the legislature of 
Great Britain, and out of these extra- 
ordinary proceedings—exceptions to ge- 
neral principles resulted ; would any man 
contend that the case of a British peer 
unjustly deprived of his franchises, was 
not to be considered with a view of re- 
medying that injustice? What could be 
more anomalous than the situation of an 
Irish peer capable of being a repre- 
sentative of the peerage of that kingdom 
by delegation, and capable of surrender- 
ing his rights as a peer, by being elected 
a member of the House of Commons? 
But was that his (Mr. C.’s) fault? Was 
this bill to be presumed defective because 
it could not remove anomalies which 
sprung out of an extraordinary state ar- 
rangement? But there was in that ar- 
rangement, as it affected the Union of Ire- 
land, this great clue to the consideration 
of oy question, that the oaths imposed 
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upon an Irish representative peer, or an 
Irish peer voting for such representative, 
were such as were then taken, or shall be 
hereafter taken, by a British peer. If, 
then, these oaths constituted an essential 
and fundamental part of the constitution, 
how came it that the concurrent sense of 
two legislatures, by the very spirit and 
letter of the act of Union, left these secu- 
rittes open to the alteration of the united 
parliament. Would they have done so if 
they had put the same construction on 
their immortality, on which the whole of 
the objections of his right hon. friend 
rested? If they had not, contemplated 
the possibility of other oaths—if they had 
considered the tests as they stood at the 
period, as the immutable and eternal se- 
curities against Catholic participation— 
would the parliaments of Great Britain 
and Ireland have left such a question 
open to subsequent doubt, in the provi- 
sions of an arrangement which constituted 
their permanent incorporation? It was 
perfectly true, that Scotland, on her part 
stipulated against any Scotch Catholic 
sitting in the two Houses of parliament— 
the introduction of the word “ Pro- 
testant” in her part of the articles barred 
all alteration. All therefore that could 
be done, under such a restriction, was, to 
leave it open to Scotland, in the progress 
of the liberal spirit of the age, to apply to 
the united legislature when she wished to 
remove that impediment. As England was 
the stronger party to that contract, the 
proposition should be left entirely to 
Scotland ; and, though he felt the injus- 
tice to the individuals, he preferred the 
lesser evil of subjecting to disfranchise- 
ment two Scotch Catholic peers, rather 
than risk the imputation of violating the 
articles of Union. It was, however, rather 
extraordinary, and not in accordance 
with the general tone of the Irish charac- 
ter, that they should, in their arrange- 
ment, have so sagaciously provided for 
those alterations which an enlightened 
policy might’ suggest, while the more 
_ Staid, and prudent, and: provident charac- 
ter of the Scottish nation, fettered itself 
by positive restrictions—he felt he had 
little more to add. The learned gentle- 
man had, indeed, saved him from the 
effort. ‘Phe learned gentleman had said, 
he would reserve his more cogent argu- 
ments for the future stages of the mea- 
sure--a mark of his sagacity, which he 
(Mr. €.) hailed as decisive of the success 
of the proposition now under discussion. 
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Neither the learned gentleman, nor his 
right hon. friend, discussed that question 
on the grounds of its legality, its expe- 
diency, or its justice. ‘They were adverse 
to it, because it was a partial measure. 
Now, considering it partial, only as con- 
stituting a part of the whole, he could not 
discover the grounds of that blame which 
in such a sense, attached to his proposi- 
tion. He had heard a lesson on that sub- 
ject read, and successfully read, by those 
who defeated the general measure of Ca- 
tholic concession, on the very ground that 
from its generality they were perplexed. 
Give them any specific part, any fit or 
suitable proposition, and they were ready 
to discuss it. Here, then, was a part of 
the great question resting on its own par- 
ticular merits—here was a dismember- 
ment of the general claims relieved from 
the perplexity of details, that might be de- 
cided without any pledge to future exten- 
sion. And yet, the very persons who so 


ardently sought for the separated propo- - 


sition, now turned round upon the pro- 
poser, converted the separate recom- 
mendation into its demerit, and exclaimed, 
we want no isolated, no partial conces- 
sion. * Our great capacity has stomach 
for it all.”? For his own part, he could 
not recognize the value of that attach- 
ment to the constitution, which only ma- 
nifested itself in hostility to the specula- 
tive tenets of millions of his countrymen. 
He appreciated far more highly the bles- 
sings of the constitution under which he 
lived, than to think that it essentially con- 
sisted, not in protection, but exclusion— 
not in the consciousness of the blessings 
it imparted, but in the perpetuity of tests, 
which he never heard administered at that 
table without feeling that while they were 
useless asto the discharge of any legislative 
function, they were well calculated to give 
pain to millions of his fellow subjects. 
And yet they were told, that independ- 
ently of all positive claims, exclusion was 
the talisman that called all the virtues of 
our constitution into existence ; and oaths 
of disqualification were the securities on 
which its permanence depended. His 
right hon. friend had told him, that he 
had under-rated the extent of those dan- 
gers, under which these disqualifications 
were introduced—that he had not suffici- 
ently calculated on the hazards, which 
the Protestant religion encountered in the 
reign of Charles’2nd. He did not 
under-rate those dangers. He believed’ 
that a more profligate or corrupt. monarch: 
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than Charles 2nd never sate upon the 


throne, He was bent upon destroying 
the liberties of the country, and intro- 
ducing slavery. He was secretly at- 
tached to popery, while he openly pro- 
fessed Protestantism ; and history related, 
that he went to a Catholic and a Protest- 
ant chapel on one and the same day, and 
received the communion at both. He 
was a bigot at the commencement of his 
reign, and a tyrant at its conclusion. 
But, al] this and much more, which he 
was willing to concede, would make 
against and not for the argument of his 
right hon. friend. Did he not perceive 
that the more depraved the character of 
the government of that day, the Jess ex- 
cuse there was now for the continuance 
of those acts of Catholic persecution 
which marked the history of that period? 
Every circumstance between that period 
and the present was not only dissimilar, 
but contrasted. He would go along with 
his right hon, friend in condemnation of 
all those acts of bigotry and oppression 
which disgraced the reign of that profli- 
gate monarch; but he must deny the re- 
moetest similitude between that period and 
the present time. What danger could we 
feel in restoring the descendants of six 
Catholic peers to the enjoyment of their 
family honours? We had now no fear of 
a Popish king, or a Popish presumptive 
heir to the throne. We had none of those 
dangers which but palliated the injustice 
of that distranchisement. These were 
objections which met the opponents of his 
motion in full front, and which, notwith- 
standing the “fears of the brave and 
follies of the wise,’ had no ground of 
existence in the circumstances of these 
times. Either these restrictions were 
continued on the grounds on which they 
were originally imposed, or the advocates 
for their continuance were called upon to 
show the reasons why they should be 
pecperanted What equivalent, in the 
atter case, could his right hon. friend 
show for a Popish king—a Popish suc- 
cessor—or a ministry conspiring against 
the religion of the state and the constitu- 
tion of the country? The consideration 
of such fears as these might be adjourned, 
_ with the remainder of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s speech, to a future day. He 
could not conclude without anticipatin 
that the present partial success woul 
lead to the attainment of the greater con- 
cession ; the benefit of which he sincerely 
trusted the country would speedily enjoy. 
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The House then divided: Ayes 249; 
Noes 244; Majority for the motion 5. 


List of the Minority. 


Davis, R. H. 
Dawkins, J. 


Antrobus, G. C. Dawkins, H. 
Apsley, lord Dawson, G. 
Archdall, M. Deerhurst, vise. 
Ashhurst, W. H. Dickinson, W. 
Astell, W. Divett, Thos. 
Astley, sir J, D, Dodson, John 
Bankes, H. Domville, sir C. 
Bankes, G. Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Barne, M. Downie, R. 
Barry, rt. hon. J. M. Douglas, J. 
Bastard, E, P. Drake, W. T. 
Bastard, J. Drake, T. T. 
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Wednesday, May 1. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT.] Mr. 
James presented a petition from Carlisle, 
praying for a speedy Reform of Parliament. 
He attributed the present distress to ex- 
cessive taxation. The hon. member for 
Portarlington had said, that the variation 
in the currency, occasioned by the cash 
payments bill, did not exceed 10 per 
cent. He differed from him. That 
hon. member had differed from himself 
at various times. He had at one time 
said, that the difference between the 
value of gold and paper did not exceed 
three per cent, then 34, then 4, and so on 
till he now stated it at 10; but whoever 
took the trouble of reading Mr. Cobbett’s 
little pamphlets on the subject (and they 
were to be had at a cheap rate), would 
be convinced that the hon. member knew 
nothing at all about the matter [much 
laughter!]. The hon. member had also 
said, that the prices depended on the sup- 
ply and demand; but if he had read 
Cobbett, he would have found that the 
prices also depended upon the quantity 
of the circulating medium in the market ; 
and that when the circulation was much 
limited, the resu!t would be to double the 
weight of taxation. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


NavaL AND MiLiTArRy PEnsIons.] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Naval and Military 
Pensions, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, not to the general plan which his 
noble friend had laid before the House a 
few night ago, but to that detached part 
of it which reiated to the commutation of 
the expenses of the country in the items 
of half-pay, fixed annuities, or civil allow- 
ances. By adopting the plan of his noble 
friend there would be a saving to the 
country of between 2,000,000/. and 
-3,000,00C2. a year. The public were 
naturally anxious to learn the means by 
which this saving was to be made. His 
noble friend had, however, so fully detailed 
}the principles of his plan, that it only 
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remained for him to fill up the details. 
And, in alluding to these details, it was 
obvious that much must be left to those 
who had the carrying the contract into 
execution, and much also to the wisdom 
of that House. In the present stage of 
the proceedings, all he asked was, that the 
committce should approve of the general 
principle upon which the measure was 
founded. It might be asked, «* Why does 
not the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
acting upon his own responsibility, make 
any bargain by which he conceives the 
public will be benefited, and afterwards 
apply to parliament for their approval ?” 
To this he answered, that this was a mea- 
sure of so novel a nature, so much out of 
the track of his official duty, that he did 
not feel hiniself justified in adopting it 
without the sanction of parliament. This 
plan was not at all mixed up with the 
question of the currency ; nor was it in any 
respect mixed up with the question of the 
charter of the Bank of England. As tothe 
currency of small country notes, he hoped | 
shortly to name a day for bringing that | 
part of the measure before them. The, 
single question for the committee that 
evening was, to consider how far the sums 
paid annually in balf-pay allowances, pen- 
sions for civil services, &c. were to be 
looked upon in the nature of a public debt: | 


benefit from a commutation of the present 
fixed charge. The soldier or civil servant 
holding half-pay or pension, or other such 
allowance, might be looked upon as having 
as complete a right to that allowance 
(subject of course to the condition of 
being called into active service, or to the 
power of the Crown to remove him) as 
the public creditor had to the interest 
which he derived from money advanced to 
government. This principle was so clear 
that when at the close of the late war he 
proposed a more liberal provision for those 
retiring from service, he had called it the 
payment of a public debt of gratitude and 
justice. In proposing this plan, he did not 
mean to make the slightest alteration in 
the situation of the persons receiving half- 
pay, pensions, or other allowances. They 
were to continue, as they now are, at full 
liberty to exchange half for full, or full 
fur half-pay—to sell out, or to alter their 
situations, with the same freedom that 
they had hitherto enjoyed. It might be 
proper just to state the classes of pension- 
ers to which it was designed that this com- 
mutation should extend. It would com- 
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prehend, as far as possible, all naval and 
military allowances, and all compensations 
arising from civil superannuation; reserv- 
ing such of the latter as might in future 
be granted, to be charged upon the fund 
for that purpose about to be created. 
Those pensions and allowances to be ex- 
cluded were, first, such as were paid 
out of the consolidated fund, amounting to 
between 400,000/, and 500,000/. a year. 
It had been considered that the payments 
to the royal family and to illustrious per- 
sons, as matters of justice and bounty for 
high and meritorious services, did not 
come within the object of this arrange- 
ment. However, this would of course be 
a matter open to discussion. It was also 
pronosed to exclude all pensions upon the 
civil list, and upon the 44 per cent dutiés 
because they were charged on limited funds 
belonging to the Crown. The saving, if 
any, would place at the disposal of the 
Crown a larger sum than at present, for 
the display of its bounty ; or if there was 
a loss, it would limit and restrain its libe- 
rality. The amount of the whole of the 
pensions and allowances included, would 
be about 5,000,000. It had been found 
more convenient to take round numbers, 
than to attempt any exactness with regard 
to matters in themselves of a fluctuating 
nature; the death of some parties, and the 
accession of others, produced changes 
almost from day today. The table of cal- 
culation which he had got made, though 
not perhaps minutely correct would be 
found tolerably accurate. The table was 
made out from the returns of the ages of 
15,000 persons ; about one-fourth of the 
actual number of the annuitants intended 
to be provided for, the whole amount being 
about 60,000, and was founded upon the 
natural decrement of human life. It was 
clear that the annuities of these persons 
composed a part of the debt of the coun- 
try, subject, of course, to a gradual de- 
crease year after year; but that charge, 
so heavy at present as five millions, would 
not, for a considerable time, be lessened 
to any considerable degree, and would not 
till a very remote period, finally cease to 
exist. It was probable that some of the 
persons who composed the number of 


‘annuitants to be provided for would exist 


for 60 or even for 70 years to come, though 


‘those cases would necessarily be very rare. 


In the course of 45 years, the amount of 
the annuities which at present stood at five 
millions, would be diminished in all proba- 
bility to little more than 300,000/. If it 
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should be asked why, instead of granting 
annuities for a determinate period of years, 
the government might not agree to pay to 
the contractors annuities for a stated num- 
ber of years, he would answer, that such a 
plan would be full of difficulties; that con- 
tingencies might arise which would defeat 
it—that it might be attended with an ex- 
pence almost ruinous to the contractor, 
unless the government acceded to terms 
which parliament would not be justified in 
sanctioning. As the case stood, the only 
uncertainty in the case was, the fluctuation 
in the value of money, which from time to 
time might take place ; thus was it, stript 
.of most of the elements of risk. The cal- 
culations were, indeed, much more diffi- 
cult than on the ordinary case of a loan; 
but the extended period of 45 years gave 
the contractors the means of providing 
against contingencies. They might avail 
themselves of a rise in the funds, or of a 
fall in the value of money, and by tempo- 
rary loans, remedy temporary inconve- 
niences.—The proposition hehad to submit 
to the House was, to offer a fixed annuity 
for a period of 45 years, to such persons as 
should contract to pay the annuities on 
the half-pay and superannuations, with 
which the country was at present subject. 
He mentioned the period of 45 years be- 
cause, on the principle of the Sinking-fund, 
a sum of one per cent was held to liquidate 
capital. There was another reason for fixing 
on the term of 45 years. In 38 years time, 
the long annuities would fall in. Whatever 
relief that circumstance might afford the 
public, when it should take place, it would 
undoubtedly subject the parties more im- 
mediately concerned to loss and inconve- 
nience; and if to that were added the 
withdrawing of annuities to the amount of 
two millions or two millions and a half, the 
inconvenience would be considerably aug- 
mented. It was therefore proposed to 

extend the period to seven years beyond 

the falling in of the long annuities, during 

which time the inconvenience he had just 

touched on would cease. He was aware 

that parties disposed to contract might 

prefer an indefinite annuity, dependent 

upon lives, to one which was terminated 

at a fixed period ; but, whether it were of 
one kind or of another, the transaction 

would stand completely clear of the sink- 

ing fund. The principle on which minis- 

ters went, was a commutation of debt now 

existing. If, instead of being a debt, it 

had been an annuity terminating at an 
earlier period than 45 years, where would 
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| have been the objection to the plan now 


under consideration? If an annuity for 
12 or 15 years had been commuted for 
an annuity for 45, what objection could 
have been made on the part of the public 
creditor? If it had been actually un- 
funded debt, payable from year to year, 
and provided for by the funding of Ex- 
chequer bills, what ground of resistance 
could have been offered? Another rea- 
son justifying the principle of commuta- 
tion, was the novel nature of the charge 
proposed to be provided for, which had 
arisen out of extraordinary circumstances 
—the extended duration and the enor- 
mous expense. of the late war. The 
resolutions stated, that the half-pay and 
other annuities, previous to 1792, amount- 
ed to only 650,000/. The sum was now 
increased to 5,000,000/., partly in the 
mode stated, and partly owing to new 
regulations, by which the allowances were 
made so much more liberal than formerly, 
and extended to cases not before provided 
for. The committee would feel the im- 
propriety of his entering into such minute 
calculations, as could lead even to a re- 
mote knowledge of the terms on which 
government might be disposed to contract. 
Every thing necessary would be explained 
to the parties, when there was a proba- 
bility that a bargain would be made; but 
the secret of government must be kept, 
until the transaction was in a shape to be 
submitted to parliament for its final ap- 
probation. The right hon. gentleman 
then moved: —*‘ 1. That the amount 
of Military and Naval Pensions, and 
Civil Superannuations may be estimat- 
ed at about 5,000,000/.— 2. That this 
sum, calculated as an annuity guaranteed 
by parliament, may be considered as a 
burthen, forming a charge upon the public 
income of the country, for the lives of the 
annuitants, subject to such regulations 4s 
are applicable in each case.—3. That the 
amount of this charge has been increased, 
principally by the long duration and ex- 
tended exertions of the late war, from the 
sum of about 650,000/. to the said sum of 
5,000,000/. and by regulations introduced 
during the war.—4. That, under this great 
accumulation of annual charge, and in the 
present state of the country, it is expedi- 
ent to make provision for apportioning 
this burthen so as to insure its final ex- 
tinction, either by an equal annual an- 
nuity, terminable within 45 years, or by 
permaoent annuities, with such provision 








for the repayment thereof as is required 
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by the act 32nd Geo. 3rd, c. 55. for the 
reduction of the National Debt.—5. That 
the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury should treat and contract (subject to 
the approbation of parliament) with such 
bodies politic and corporate, or other per- 
sons, as may be willing to undertake to 
provide for the charge of the above-men- 
tioned pensions and allowances, or ary 
part thereof, in either of the above modes; 
and who shall give adequate security for 
the performance of such undertaking.” 

The first resolution being put, 

Colonel Davies thought, that the pro- 
ject was a covert attack upom the sinking 
fund: it was relieving ourselves at the 
expense of posterity. He thought that 
the public would be exposed to consider- 
able loss, calculating upon a payment an- 
nually of 2,800,000¢. For the first six- 
teen years of the 4.5, the contractors would 
pay 63,000,000/., and the public only 
42,000,000/., which would be a gain to 
the latter of 21,000,000/. But, for the 
remaining period, tlre contractor would 

39,000;0007:, and the public 
$4,000,0007. So that the latter would be 
losers to the extent of 45,000,000/.,. and 
the loss upon the whole would be 
24,000,000/. Against this, it was true, 
should be set off the interest of the sum 
saved during the first period. 

Mr. Bright contended, that the whole 
scheme was a delusion, designed to direct 
the eye of the public from what ought to 
be the great object of parliament—a re- 
duction of taxation. The salt-tax and 
the duty on leather might hereby be re- 
moved ; but the country would eventually 
pay dear for it. Was it to be supposed, 
that a contractor who would receive no 
benefit until the expiration of 16 years, 
and whose term would not expire for 
nearly half a century, would be satisfied 
with any thing less than a very extrava- 
gant interest? This plan affected the 
whole system of superannuations. Many 
most illegal allowances had been made ; 
and if this project were carried, these al- 
lowances could never be revised. 

Sir J. Newport insisted, that the prin- 
ciple of the scheme was directly in con- 
travention of the sinking fund. If the 
sinking fund was to be abandoned, would 
it not be more rational to allow’ the com- 
missioners for the redemption of the na- 
tional debt to become the contractors ? 
Thus, the double machinery now con- 
templated’ would’ be avoided, as well as 
the large bonus which the contractor 
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must expect to be paid. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Bristol, that the at- 
tention of the public should not be with- 
drawn from the reduction of taxation, and 
thought this measure would be prejudicial 
in that point of view. 

Mr. Beaumont said, it‘ had been ob= 
served that this proposition would divert 
the attention of the public from the ne- 
cessity of reducing the weight of taxation: 
If it were likely to have such an effect, 
he would so far be hostile to the measure; 
but he thought it would not be a’probable 
consequence of the proposition. He en- 
tirely agreed with those who were of opi- 
nion that the taxes should be diminished ; 
and, for that very reason, he looked upon 
this measure as desirable, because, to a 
certain extent, it would relieve the public 
burthens. He admitted that’ the propo-" 
sition was not consistent with what the 
chancellor of the exchequer had so often 
said relative to the’sinking fund: but te 
did not find fault with that. inconsistency 
since it enabled parliament to relieve those 
who had already made great exertions, 
and left posterity to bear some portion of 
the burthen. If his project even went to 
remove the whole of the sinking fund, he 
would not object to it. 

Mr. J. Martin said, that if this propo- 
sition had been made by any of those who 
were hostile to the sinking fund, it would 
not have surprised him; but that those 
who expressed so much partiality to’ the 
sinking fund system should propose a 
motion like the present was indeed extra- 
ordinary. If the principle were admitted, 
why might they not convert the long an- 
nuities of 38 years into‘much longer an- 
nuities? Why might they not, in the 
same manner, convert the tontine and 
other annuities imto long annuities also? 
Now, it was' remarkable, that at the pre- 
sent day, government were granting life 
annuities. The fact was, that’ ministers 
adopted this’ new plan, because they were 
determined not to reduce the expenditure. 
They had made up their minds to con- 
tinue the employment of useless post- 
masters-general and expensive clerks. 
He thought it was absolutely necessary 
for the credit of the country that a sinking 
fund should exist beyond the expenditure ; 
and as this measure militated against the 
principle of that fund, Ke would give it 
every opposition in his power. 

r. Hudson Gurney said, the charge 
for half-pay and pensions was that of a 
debt of five millions a-year, which debt 
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had in its nature its own effectual sinking 
fund, in the dropping off of the parties 


lives. Instead of paying these annuities, 


ministers were about to contract with 
others to pay them for us—to be reim- 
bursed at a very distant period, under 
circumstances of great hazard. And this 
no one could be found to undertake, 
without a most wasteful remuneration. 
He had voted for the motion to keep up 
a sinking fund of five millions; that is, an 
honest and real sinking fund, from excess 
of income beyond expenditure, which, 
yielding to what the noble lord had justly 
called “ an ignorant impatience of tax- 
ation,” ministers were now about to de- 
stroy, whilst they were going to accumu- 
late a nominal and fallacious sinking fund, 
by their plan of suffering it to increase at 
compound interest —the end of which 
would be, that the minister of the day 
would seize it, after the example of the 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1813 
(Hear, hear!]. If it were really neces- 


sary to reduce taxes to the amount of two 
millions, it would be much better, and far | 
cheaper, to take. them from the sinking 
fund at once, in a plain and direct man- 
ner [ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. T. Wilson would support the pro- 
posed plan, because all the benefit would | 


accrue from it which had been predicted | 
from the infringement of the sinking fund, | 
without the evils arising from such a} 


It had been said, that if they | 
'to which it would extend, but for this 


plan, which he could not help considering 


course. 
did not change their measures willingly, 
they would be forced to do so by the 
taxes becoming unproductive. It was for 
this reason that he wished to preserve the 
sinking fund, which might be useful in 
supplying deficiencies in case of such an 
event occurring. This plan, too, offered 
that relief for the agricultural distress 
which gentlemen had been calling for. 
Mr. Ricardo was astonished how mi- 
nisters could come down with grave faces, 
and propose such a measure, after all the 
anxiety they had expressed on the subject 
of the sinking fund. This plan was no- 
thing more nor less than an invasion of 
that fund. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer had said, that these annuities were a 
part of the debt of the country. This he 
(Mr. R.) admitted. But, supposing the 
object of ministers was, to relieve the 
country from taxation to the amount of 
2,200,000/., and they took that sum from 
the sinking fund, he would ask them to 
compare the situation in which the coun- 


try would be placed at the end of 45! 
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| years, with that in which it would stand 
| at the expiration of the same period by 
|adopting the plan now. proposed. 
| both cases the object would be to raise 
| 2,200,000/. per annum; but, at the end 


In 


of 45 years, acting on the plan now in- 
troduced, would not the country be more 
in debt, than it would be if the sum were 
taken immediately out of the sinking 
fund? Now, if this proposition were 
true—and it could not be controverted— 
was it not, he demanded, an invasion of 
the sinking fund? He, however, had no 
objection to it on that account: but it 
was the greatest inconsistency in the 
right hon. gentleman to say that the sink- 
ing fund was to be held sacred, while he 
came to the House with a proposition 
that would leave the country more in 
debt 45 years hence than if 2,200,000/. 
were taken from it at once. He agreed 
with his hon. friend (Mr. Gurney), that 
the debt which was the object of this pro- 
position carried a sinking fund along with 
it. Year by year, as lives dropped off, it 
was decreasing ; and what was the object 
of the sinking fund but to place all public 


|debt in the situation of this particular 
/ debt? Thus, if 30,000,000/. were owing 
'in one year, to reduce it to 29,500,000/. 


in the next; then to 29,000,000/., then 
to 28,500,000/.; and so on progressively, 
until at last the whole was liquidated. A 
less beneficial effect would be produced 
by prolonging the debt beyond the term 


an entire fallacy. 

Mr. Huskisson did not mean to contro- 
vert the indisputable proposition of his 
hon. friend, that a debt of 5,000,000/. 
depending on lives, carried its own sinking 
fund with it; but he must deny that the 


‘| proposed measure was any invasion of the 


act of 1792, which was the foundation of 
all the provisions on which the sinking 
fund now stood. The proposition of his 
right hon. friend carried with it the liqui- 
dation of debt as much as the operation 
of the sinking fund did; because it pro- 
ceeded on the principle of an annuity 
terminable at-the expiration of a number 
of years, instead of depending on lives. 
The act of 1792 contemplated two modes 
of extinguishing debt. One of these was 
the appropriating one per cent on the 
principal stock created, that one per cent 
being still placed under the control of 
parliament. But, was not the present 
plan of liquidating the debt preferable ? 
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Here an annuity was granted for a certain 
term of years—it required no sinking fund 
charge—the annuity was derived from 
parliament, and. it could not be converted 
to any other purpose. Surely hon. gen- 
tlemen could not argue gravely that his 
right hon. friend, having a charge of 
5,000,000/. to provide for, and procuring 
persons to contract for the payment of 
that charge, which would decrease in a 
gradual proportion, was thereby invading 
the sinking fund. Of course, the con- 
tractor would expect profit hereafter. 
To the extent of such profit, a certain 
burthen would be thrown on posterity, 
instead: of the present generation bearing 
it all, by letting the annuities expire with 
the lives of the parties. But, the cir- 
cumstances in which the country had been 
placed, the effect of which had been to 
increase a charge of 2,000,000/. to 
§,000,000/., which charge now bore on 
the present time, left parliament at 
liberty, quite consistently with the provi- 
sion of the sinking fund act, to raise a 
loan for the payment of that charge; 
taking care that, in raising such. loan, it 
carried within itself the means of liquida- 
tion in 45 years. Supposing the country 
was 5,000,000/. in debt, on short annuities, 
at 5, 8, 12, and 16 years, and it was 
thought advisable to convert all these into 
annuities for 45 years, in what measure 
or degree would this affect the sinking 
fund? It would certainly throw a portion 
of the burthen on others, with reference 
to the period to which the annuities were 
carried beyond that originaliy proposed ; 
but parliament was at. liberty to adopt 
such a measure, because it was a question 
of expediency. It depended altogether 
upon this—whether, under the present 
circumstances of the country, after having, 
during a war of 25 years, taken upon 
themselves to raise about 230,000,000/. of 
war taxes, specially for the benefit of 
posterity, they were not justified in 
throwing on that posterity, the small 
burthen which was now made a matter of 
reproach? To show how beneficial it 
was, in producing a diminution of bur- 
thens, he need only refer, in opposition 
to those who disapproved of the sinking 
fund system, to the recent reduction of 
the 5 percents. If the sinking fund had 
been destroyed some years ago, would 
there have been the smallest prospect of 
reducing the interest of. that stock? An 
hon. member had observed, that govern- 
ment were granting life annuities at the 
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moment that they were converting the 
half-pay, &c., into annuities for years. 
But this did not affect the present plan. 
Parliament might convert those life 
annuities (which were now chargeable on 
the sinking fund for the year) into annui~ 
ties for years. “The hon. member for 
Bristol had stated, that the whole of the 
superannuations, many of which were on 
too liberal a scale, and others illegally 
granted, would, by this measure, be placed 
beyond the control of parliament. “Now, 
his right hon. friend began by distinctly 
stating, that parliament would continue 
to enjoy the same power of regulation 
and revision, which it at present possessed. 
The bargain was one by which the con- 
tractors might gain, or by which they 
might make no benefit whatever ; in either 
of which cases the public must: be the 
gainer, and yet the hon. member for 
Portarlington contended that the country 
must, of necessity, be more in debt, at 
the expiration of 45 years, than it would 
be if a sum were taken from the sinking: 
fund annually. Another objection made 
by the hon. member for Bristol was, that 
those who entered into this contract. 
would not expose themselves for 16 years 
to a very great risk, unless they were 
certain of some extensive advantages. 
The hon. member did not, however, seen: 
to understand the working of this plan. 
When these long annuities for 45 years 
were granted, they would be saleable in 
the market, like any other stock of the 
day. The contractors would, therefore, 
be enabled, when the stipulated annua! 
payment came round, to sell so much of 
that stock as would be necessary fur the 
fulfilment of their bargain. Thus, the 
required sum would be made up, without 
the contractor being called on to furnisix 
it all. He confidently trusted in the 
experience of his right hon. friend, to 
watch the speculations of the contractors; 
and that if he could not make a favourable 
bargain he would devise other means. of 
providing for an arrangement by which a 
relief similar to that now sought to be 
obtained would be given to the public. 
Mr. Hume said, that the noble marquis 
had promised a plan by which the public 
was to be relieved from a part of the dead 
weight for naval and military pensions. 


‘Now, the resolution before the cammittee 


applied no more to that dead weight of 

naval and military pensions than to any 

of the other charges with which the nation 

was leaded.. The boasted plan which 
U 
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ministers held up as some new system of 
finance, was neither more nor less than 
means of raising a loan by deferred 
annuities. Now this plan of making a 
new loan for relieving the present distress, 
and adding to the public debt by bur- 
thening posterity, was resorted to by the 
very ministers who lately spoke so loudly 
about preserving inviolate a sinking fund 
of five millions, that we might reduce the 
charge upon posterity. Our first object 
was to pay off our debt to relieve posterity ; 
and for that we had provided a sinking 
fund. Our second was, to relieve our- 
selves from our burthens by increasing 
the burthen on posterity, and that would 
be accomplished by a remission of taxes. 
The plan proposed in the resolutions was 
intended to effect some immediate relief 
in direct opposition to the system on 
which we acted of keeping on taxes for 
a sinking fund to relieve posterity. Now 
it had been said, and justly, that we were 
to look at the expediency of the proposed 
measure, and that expediency would 
decide the question, whether or not it 
was profitable. He (Mr. Za would ask 
how was the country to be relieved in the 
most certain manner? Only by that 
system which was attended by the smallest 
expense. Let the scheme of the right 
hon. gentleman be examined by that test. 
We were said to have a sinking fund of 
5,000,000/. a year, and we had a charge 
of 5,000,000/. for military and naval pen- 
sions, which, according tc this plan, was 
to be extinguished by the death of the 
persons receiving the pensions in 45 
years, by contracting with certain persons 
to pay the first year 4,900,000/., in the 
second 2,700,000/., and gradually reducing 
the amount until the 45 years, when the 
sum payable would only be 300,000/., 
whilst for these payments to the public, 
the contractors would receive from the 
public without variation the sum of 
2,800,000/. annually during that period. 
Now he asked, would the country be in a 
worse situation at the end of the 45 years, 
by appropriating the sinking fund to the 
amount required; or, in other words, by 
borrowing from it to the same amount, 
than if it entered into a new agreement 
with certain contractors in the terms of 
the proposed resolution? It would be 
better, if, contrary to experience of the 
loss arising from these complicated money 
transactions, a loan was to be made, to 
make it with the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, than to go into the money 
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market with this new stock. It was a 
well known fact, that better conditions 
were obtained for the public by funding 
in the old accustomed descriptions of 
stocks, than in one of a new denomination. 
This was felt on the creation of the 34 
per cents, which had never been a 
favourite with the public. How, then, 
could the right hon. gentleman reconcile 
it to the public interest to create this new 
loan? He must lay his account in the 
impossibility of finding contractors, with- 
out offering larger profit than would have 
been required by a plan more generally 
appreciated. If there was to be any pro- 
fit arising from the scheme, that profit 
ought to go into the pockets of the public. 
If the sinking fund was still to be 
maintained, why not allow the commis- 
sioners to become contractors for it at 
once; by which all the profits, if there 
were any, would accrue to the nation, 
and the money in the hands of the com- 


missioners would be employed at the- 


same rate of interest as the public paid 
for it? When it was suggested by his 
hon. friend (Mr. Grenfell) to borrow 
from the sinking fund to its full amount 
for the services of the year, the plan had 
been at first objected to, and for some 
time only partially adopted. Had his 
hon. friend’s suggestion been acted on at 
first, and the commissioners of the sinking 
fund become contractors for the whole 
instead of a part of the then loans, a 
great saving would have been affected. 
It appeared from tables which he (Mr. 
H.) had drawn up, that in the course of 
the four last years there had been a sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure of little 
more than 5 millions: and during that 
period we had borrowed, or added to our 
funded debt, 78,000,000/.; and he could 
show that about 4,000,000/. would have 
been saved by employing the sinking fund, 
instead of borrowing. He requested the 
House to bear in recollection what the 
noble marquis had said some time ago, on 
the necessity of keeping up a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/. for the purpose of lessening 
the debt to our posterity, and on the 
sacredness of that fund. Yet now he 
came down and said, “ We must relieve 
ourselves; posterity must bear a part 
of the burthen; we _ will, therefore, 
throw off from ourselves the half of the 
charge for military and naval pensions, 
and spread the burthen over 45 years.’ 
Now he (Mr. a was far from objecting 
to this: he was glad to see that the noble 
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Jord proposed now to do, what he for- 
merly accused the opposition side of the 
House of attempting to destroy public 
credit for recommending. He was glad 
to hear him now speak of immediate 
relief, and only desired that it should be 
obtained as economically as possible. 
This economy would be best consulted 
by making the commissioners for the 
redemption of the national debt con- 
tractors, in the same way as they had been 
for former loans. Nothing could be 
gained, and much would certainly be lost, 
by a new loan and new contractors. He 
had moved for papers by which he should 
be enabled to prove, that the country 
would have been many millions less in 
debt, had no. sinking fund ever been 
created, and had the finance minister, 
instead of adding the amount of the sink- 
ing fund to the loan of each particular 
year, only borrowed so much less. This 
difference between our actual debt and 
what would have been our debt without 
this delusive fund, he was prepared to 
show amounted to 38,000,000/. of 3 per 
cent capital. Nothing could have been 
more inconsistent and contradictory than 
the plans and declarations of ministers for 
the last two months. There was one 
plan for paying off the national debt, and 


another contained in the present resolu- 


tions for adding to the national debt. By 
the former, we were to burthen ourselves 
to relieve posterity; by the latter, we 
were to relieve ourselves at the expense 
of posterity. If the House, however, 
should unfortunately sanction the pro- 
posed measure, he hoped the contract 
would be made by open competition, that 
it would not be given to any private body 
of men, or to any individual, that no 
favour would be shown to any company, 
and that the whole transaction would be 
as public and impartial as the general 
interest required. The noble lord was 
mistaken in supposing that the sum sup- 
plied by the contractors would be of 
the same nature as annuities. The 
income of the annuitants on the dead 
weight depended on the annual vote of 
parliament, and his majesty might strike 
off any of them from the list ; whereas no 
10/. annuitant in the public funds could 
be so dealt with. The resolutions, in 
fact, had nothing more to do with the 


military and naval half-pay, than with: 


any other charge voted annually. The 
whole — to him a mere delusion. 
The Marquis of Londonderry could not 
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refrain from expressing his surprise at the 
host of champions who had suddenly 
risen on the other side of the House to 
defend that sinking fund, which on former 
occasions, they had been ready to immo- 
late onthe altar of public expediency. 
If ever there was a proposition more clear 
than another, it was, that the present 
transaction would not operate as the 
slightest infraction of the sinking fund. 
All that was proposed was, to suffer the 
sinking fund of five millions to go on at 
compound instead of simple interest. In 
the general expenditure of the country 
there was a specific charge amounting 
to five millions. This charge was not 
strictly speaking a debt, but it was a 
charge covered with revenue, and arising 
out of the faith plighted to individuals to 
continue an advantage, in contemplation 
of which they entered the service. The 
present measure did not trench upon the 
noble principle of relieving posterity to 
the utmost possible extent: a principle 
which, God knew, no country had ever 
pushed farther than our own: it did not 
touch the question of the sinking fund, 
but it divided the advantage arising from 
the clear surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture between the present generation 
and posterity. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen had said, that this question 
had nothing to do with the dead expenses 
of the country: but he contended, that 
it had a great deal to do with them; for 
if this were a charge of an ordinary and 
recurring character, and not a charge suz 
generis, he admitted it would be a very 
dubious policy to meet it by such an 
expedient as the present. It had been 
said that lives had nothing to do with this 
question; but, unless they went into the 
consideration of lives, it would be impossi- 
ble to know what sum it would be conve- 
nient to have in each year; and having 
resolved that problem, not with philoso- 
phical, but practical accuracy, to make 
their contract upon a corresponding scale. 
After all the sacrifices which we had 
made for the sake of posterity, and at the 
very moment of tying up five millions at 
compound interest, it was surely not 
necessary to throw the whole dead weight 
upon the present generation. He was 
surprised to hear the arguments which 
had been urged on the other side of the 
House, coming, as they did, from gentle- 
men who were at other times ready to 
pull down the whole fabric of public cre- 
dit. The hon. member offered his assist- 
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ance, if the measure was conducted upon 
his views. He (lord L.) would not accept 
of the alliance, whether holy or unholy. 
They were going on very well without 
the connexion; and he flattered himself 
they would carry the country and the 
sinking fund triumphantly through the 
difficulties with which they appeared to be 
surrounded. 

Mr. Grenfell did not disapprove of the 
plan, nor did he ‘think it interfered with 
the sinking fund. The whole question 
was, whether -or not we should contract 
with persons to pay 5,000,000/. in the 
first year of the contract, and about 
300,000/. in the 45th year of it, on terms 
which would relieve us from a great 
portion of the whole charge during the 
earlier part of the contract, and throw it 
vpon the latter. He agreed to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and would remain 
silent until he heard the terms. He 
hoped the contract would be by open and 
public competition. 

Lord Ebrington considered the present 
plan to make against the principle of the 
sinking fund, as it went to relieve our- 
selves by throwing part of the present 
burthens on posterity. If acted upon, he 
thought it would be better to contract 
with the commissioners of the sinking 
fund. He wished to see the country 
relieved immediately from its present 
weight of taxation by means of that fund. 
If he could not get all that he wished for, 
that was no reason why he should not take 
all he could get. He therefore felt 
bound to support the present measure. 
He was convinced that in the next session 
of parliament more taxes must be taken 
off, and he thought much had been gained 
on the present occasion by the admission 
of the principle, that we were justified in 
dividing the burthens so severely felt with 
posterity. In another session he hoped 
the sinking fund would be dealt with 
more largely; indeed, he trusted that it 
would be wholly given up to the public. 

Mr. Maberly contended, that this coun- 
try had in reality had no sinking fund at 
any time. The course pursued by go- 
vernment was a perfect delusion. They 
first took five millions for a sinking fund, 
and now they came down with a proposi- 
tion which amounted toa newloan. Was 
it not a plainer and better course, to take 
the sum directly out of the sinking fund, 
and by that means avoid the large ex- 
pense, which they must incur by the pre- 
sent measure? The present plan struck 
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directly at the principle of the sinking 
fund. The only effectual means of afford- 
ing relief to the country was by reducing 
the expenditure. ; 

Mr. W. Williams was favourable to the 
maintenance of a real sinking fund, ope- 
rating a reduction of the public debt. 
We had, in fact, never possessed one. 
The fund that went by that name had 
increased instead of diminished the debt, 
and all our plans of finance had led to a 
similar result. It was vain to say that the 
resolutions would lead to a diminution of 
the public debt. At the end of 45 years 
the public debt would be less diminished 
than if they had taken the sum directly 
out of the sinking fund. Reduction of 
taxation was the only effectual relief that 
could be afforded. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, expressed his 
satisfaction at the admissions implied in 
the proposed scheme, that the sinking 
fund was a delusion. He would support 
the present measure, as he had always 
been for applying the sinking fund to the 
relief of taxation. 

Mr. Monck thought the present scheme 
was directly opposed to the principle of 
the sinking fund. He, however, would 
support the measure as a wise measure, 
because it went to effect a reduction of 
taxation. He, however, thought it might 
be more advantageous to purchase the 
annuities enjoyed by young military 
officers. This might prove beneficial to 
those individuals, as well as advantageous 
to the country. 

Mr. Brougham said, that nothing had 
tended to alter the impression which he 
had formed on the first assumption of the 
plan. Ministers had not even attempted 
to disguise that this plan was in direct 
contradiction to the sinking fund. Every 
pound which it affected to save was so 
much taken from that fund. The noble 
lord had got hold of the sinking fund in 
one quarter, and in another the chancellor 
of the exchequer was to pay it away. 
Thus, the sum came from the same purse: 
the public always paid the piper: it was 
the same operation under different names. 
The present scheme was a commutation 
of an annuity on lives, into a fixed annuity 
for the period of 45 years. Government 
were to pay 2,800,000/. annually for an 
annuity which now was 5,000,000/., 
which would, according to the calculation, 
be two millions about 20 years hence, 
and which, at the end of 45 years, would 
be reduced nearly to nothing? Let gen- 
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tlemen contrast this with the sinking fund, 
and they would find that we. were bur. 
thening posterity on the one hand, and 
relieving them on the other; and all this 
for no apparent purpose, save that of pay- 
ing the expenses of management in both 
cases. This was the way to mystify, and 
to wrap up the import of a matter in the 
abstrusions of arithmetic; but it was not 
the way to relieve the country. 

After some further conversation, the 
resolutions were agreed to. 


Postmaster General. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 2. 


ALTERATIONS OF THE CURRENCY. ] 
Mr. Denison presented a petition from a 
Mr. C. A. Thompson. The petitioner 
stated, that he had, in 1811, laid out in 
purchases of land 150,000/.; that in con- 
sequence of the subsequent distresses, 
he had been obliged to raise on these 
estates 60,000/. by mortgage; that the 
mortgagee had since foreclosed, and the 
estates had been offered for sale at one 
half of the original purchase money ; that 
he attributed all his distresses to the alter- 
ation in the value of the currency, and 
therefore, prayed the House for a revision 
of Mr, Peel’s act, or the appointment of 
commissioners for the purposes of esta- 
blishing that relation which existed be- 
tween debtor and creditor, which that 
act so violently disturbed: The hon. 
member was himself of opinion, that the 
case of the petitioner was the case of 
many persons in this country, and that 
unless relief was afforded, the tenant 
would be reduced to the condition of a 
serf, while the landlord would only be a 
trustee for the benefit of taxation and 
pauperism. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow observed, that 
these speculations, by which individuals 
suffered, were entered into during the 
suspension of cash payments, but with 
the knowledge that those restrictions 
would be at a future period removed. 

Mr. Western said, it was true, that at 
that period the currency was in a very 
unnatural state; and yet it was in that 
very year that the House recorded the 
resolution, that a one. pound note and a 
shilling were equal in value to a guinea. 
The case of the petitioner was the case of 
thousands who were now the victims of 
that fraudulent vote. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the House of 
Commons, which, in May, 1811, recorded 
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that memorable resolution, within two 
short months passed an act to punish with 
fine and imprisonment, apy person who 
should offer for that one pound note, less 
than those 20 shillings, which they had 
declared to be its value in the public 
estimation. These were the acts of the 
House of Commons before the last, not 
the present House of Commons; for, God 
forbid, he should put himself in the jeo- 
pardy of its vengeance by stating what he 
thought of it! For who but a House of 
Commons could have had the effrontery 
of thus contradicting the intimate know- 
ledge that every man in the country had, 
as to the current market price of the bit of 
rag, which was then estimated at fourteen 
shillings? Clothed in the white sheet of an 
act of parliament, in order to do penance 
for their effrontery, they were, two months 
after, obliged to pass the penal statute of 
fine and imprisonment! If there was in 
the history of human proceedings, conduct 
more peculiarly fitted to. stultify its 
authors—let any man convince him of 
that, and he should feel himself bound 
to respect the House of Commons of 
181]. 

Mr. Monck said, that all these dis- 
tresses were the frightful results of tam- 
pering with the circulation; at one time, 
by artificial means increasing its quantity ; 
and, then, without notice, contracting its 
issues. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


PosTMASTER GENERAL.] Lord Nor- 
manby said, that he rose on the present 
occasion with less reluctance than for- 
merly, having so fully experienced the 
indulgence of the House, to the dry detail 
into which he had felt it his duty to 
enter. If the question rested now on the 
same grounds as when he last addressed 
the House, he should not trespass upon 
their patience further than by making his 
motion. But, if he had now a stronger 
claim than before to the attention of the 
House, it was the conduct of those who 
opposed the motion, and not of those who 
supported the motion, on which he rested 
it. It was their arguments, not his, on 
which he rested his claim. It was their 
arguments, not his, which had rendered 
the question important. It was their 
arguments, not his, which had made the 
matter a subject of conversation from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. It was 
their arguments, not his, which, at every 
public meeting that had since taken place 








to consider of the public distress,- and to 
censure the conduct of the representa- 
tives of the people, had called forth the 
most severe animadversion. He had to 
thank them both for what they had said, 
and what they had omitted to say. He 
had to thank them for that novel and most 
extraordinary doctrine, that useless places 
were indispensable to keep up the just 
influence of the Crown. That declaration 
had had a more startling effect upon the 
country, than had been produced even by 
those numerous motions of an hon. friend 
of his, which, unlike the spectral phan- 
toms of Banquo and his offspring, did not 
«shew the eye,” however they might 
‘¢ grieve the heart,” of an alarmed secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who, doubtless, 
imagined that ‘the line would stretch to 
the crack of doom.” He had thought it 
necessary to premise thus much to 
account for his again bringing the subject 
under the consideration of the House so 
soon. With regard to the arguments 
which had been used on the former occa- 
sion, the manner in which they had been 
urged shewed that they were not con- 
sidered to possess much weight by those 
who used them. Looking at the act of 
Anne as that by which the office of post- 
master-general was established, he denied 
that its antiquity was such as justly to 
screen it from abrogation. Many offices, 
much more venerable by age, had not been 
spared on that account. The increase of 
business in the post-office was another 
argument which had been urged in favour 
of the double office. Now, that might be 
a,good argument for the increase of 
Mr. Freeling’s salary, or of the number 
of clerks employed; but how it could 
bear upon two noble lords, who never 
partook of those additional duties, he was 
at a loss to conceive. It could not be 
denied, that if by any occurrence those 
two noble lords should be provoked into 
a superintendance of the business of the 
post-office, nothing could be more bane- 
ful to the public service, than the alternate 
vicissitude of interference which would 
necessarily take place, in an office requir- 
ing singleness of purpose—and uniformity 
of practice. He confessed he felt some 
surprise at the tone assumed, on the late 
discussion upon this subject, by the noble 
marquis opposite, who talked of the rash 
innovation, and the signal revolution 
which would be effected by his motion. 
He was the more surprised at these re- 
marks, because it turned out that the 
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noble marquis himself was the rash inno- 
vator, and the signal revolutionist; he 
having sent lord Clancarty abroad for 
above two years, during the period at 
which that noble lord held the office of 
joint postmaster general. He would not 
however, retort the charge upon the noble 
marquis. On the contrary, he entirely 
acquitted him; believing as he did that 
the noble marquis did not exactly know 
what he was doing; as it appeared that, 
until the night on which he (lord N.) 
made his motion, the noble marquis was 
not aware that lord Clancarty held the 
situation of joint postmaster general when 
he went as ambassador to the Netherlands. 
—He should now say a few words with 
respect to the bills introduced in 1812 and 
1813, for the abolition of certain offices. 
In both of those bills the principle upon 
which his motion was founded, was recog- 
nised. This principle was either right or 
wrong. If right, then it made in support 
of the motion he was about to propose. 
If wrong, it was a little singular that 
though, during the discussion of the bills 
of 1812 and 1813, persons had been found 
to defend the chief justiceship in Eyre, 
and the office of justice general of Scot- 
land—not a single voice had been raised 
in defence of the office of Joint Postmaster 
General of this country, and how the con- 
tinuance of that office could now be de- 
fended upon the grounds of reason and 
argument, he confessed himself at a loss 
to divine. In bringing forward his motion 
on a former night, he had omitted to pro- 
pose the reduction of the second post- 
master general for Ireland. His motion 
was however founded, as was the address 
which he now meant to move, upon the 
bills of 1812 and 1813, and if he should 
be so fortunate as to carry the present 
address, no doubt the reduction of the 
second Irish postmaster would follow as a 
matter of course. Before he ventured to 
attack the strong hold of his opponents, 
namely, the inroad which such a motion 
as the present was likely to make upon 
the just and necessary influence of the 
Crown, he should say a few words to those 
members who were wavering in their 
bigotted adhesion to that doctrine. What- 
ever might have been formerly felt upon 
this subject, those fears were now re- 
moved, and he defied the ingenuity even 
of the hon. member, who, in endeavour- 
ing to conjure up a mighty bugbear, was 
so good as to make him an unworthy 
member of the trio who formed it, to 
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produce a recurrence of those fears. 
What, he asked did ministers mean to 
state to the country? Did they mean to 
say, that they would here take their politi- 
cal stand, and oppose all further reduc- 
tion? Were they actuated on this occasion 
by the same feeling which induced them 
to oppose the reduction of a junior lord of 
the admiralty! But, that reduction having 
been carried, they could go no far- 
ther! Had ministers drawn that nice and 
delicate line of demarkation which shewed 
that, beyond 2000/. a-year, they could 
not—ought not—to go in the way of 
reduction? He would put it to the House 
whether it would not have been more for 
the honour of government that that motion 
should have passed in the first instance, 
rather than be again brought forward after 
a lapse of five years? Public opinion had 
been so decidedly expressed upon his 
former motion, that, even should he fail in 
this instance, which he did not anticipate, 
he had no doubt of the ultimate success 
of the measure. It was acknowledged on 
all hands, that the country was in a situa- 
tion which required relief If any doubt 
existed on this point, he should at once 
refer to the statement made by the noble 
marquis on a former evening. And if 


that statement had any analogy, it was to. 


the shifts and expedients of a ruined 
spendthrift, who in his proceédings dis- 
played an intimate acquaintance with the 
practice of persons of another creed, and 
proved that he was well versed in all the 
poset and intricacies of X, Y, Z. In 
all cases of comparative distress, it was 
difficult to chuse between two luxuries. 
But, he put it to any gentleman who had 
had the misfortune to be. reduced from 
his former station, whether, in the event of 
his. having a duplicate of luxuries, he ever 
found a difficulty in giving up one of 
them? And he should in the same way 
put it to the House, whether any injury 
was likely to arise to the country from 
ministers foregoing the luxury of a double 
postmaster general? A right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Robinson) must be aware 
that the influence of the Crown had con- 
siderably increased, from the increased 
amount of our debt, as well as the exten- 
sion of our colonies. He should be sorry 
to appeal personally to his right hon. 
friend, for whose opinions he had the 
highest respect, as he knew that he was 
put forward to speak the opinions of 
government, but that those opinions 
were no more his own than they were 
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those of any other person whatever. 
He had on a former occasion put. it to 
gentlemen opposite, to say whether they 
had found in the people a disposition to 
canvass the measures of government. 
What, then, was the remedy to be ap- 
plied? The people watched the conduct 
of parliament, because they had become 
more acute and discerning. They were 
distressed, and therefore they became 
more jealous both of parliament and of 
the government generally. He would ask, 
then, whether it was wise, in such a state 
of things, to retain a’ few places which 
had become odious to the people, and 
which the increased influence of the 
Crown from other circumstances rendered 
unnecessary? He would put it to the 
House to consider what instrument was 
used by ministers in thus retaining those 
places? It was the House of Commons. 
Why then should it be wondered that the 
House was distrusted by the people? 
Why should they wonder at hearing the 
cry of reform raised from one end of the 
country to the other? No matter whether 
the raising of that cry was right or wrong, 
none could say that it was not now general 
—no one could say that it was contined to 
a few manufacturing -districts—no one 
could deny that it now extended even to 
the solitary ploughman. [Hear, hear.] 
How, then, were they to remedy this evil ? 
Was it by denying all that the people 
asked? Would it not be better, by act- 
ing with moderation, to teach the people 
obedience? Had they not better show 
to the country, that while they were de- 
termined to oppose every thing that was 
wrong, they were equally ready to con- 
cede what they knew to be right? Would 
it not be wiser to act thus than to display a 
total apathy to the wants and wishes of 
the people ? Or were ministers determined 
to shut their eyes and ears to every thing 
save a false and jealous alarm, lest the in- 
fluence of the Crown should be diminished? 
It was in the power of ministers, by wise 
and skilful management, to direct and re- 
gulate the progress of freedom in this 
country ; but if they attempted to oppose 
its progress, they would only widen its 
channels and aggravate its force. (Hear, 


hear.] He thought it would be most 
wise to concede on the present occasion, 
not so much because the motion was in it- 
self of the utmost importance, as because 
its rejection would destroy the lingering 
hopes of the people, and strengthen their 
worst suspicions against that House. The 
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noble lord concluded by moving, ‘ That 
an humble address be presented to his 
mages» representing that his majesty’s 
faithful Commons, relying upon his 
majesty’s gratious disposition, expressed 
in- answer to former addresses of this 
House, to concur in all such measures of 
economy as the exigences of the times re- 
quire, and in such reductions in the civil 
department of the state as may be con-~ 
sistent with a due consideration for the 
public service, humbly pray, that his 
majesty will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that the Office of one of the 
post-masters-general may be abolished, 
ome the salary thereby saved to the pub- 
ic.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the noble lord had taken a very un- 
usual course in bring the same subject be- 
fore the House twice in the course of the 
same session. ‘ Although the motion had 
been so framed that it did not immediately 
go against the standing order of the 
House, yet in substance and in object it 
was unquestionably the same. . This was 


inconvenient, not as regarded the present 
question, but as it affected the general 
business of the House ; for if the practice 
were to become common, the same sub- 
jects might be brought forward day after 


day, and thetime thus consumed might 
obstruct the progress of measures which 
were of importance to the interest and 
safety of the country. The former motion 
had not been rejected solely on the ground 
that it was desirable the Crown should 
have at its command such appointments as 
that at which it was aimed to reward merit. 
The office had been defended as one that it 
was desirable to keep up for the protection 
of the revenue, and the superintendance of 
the concerns of the post-office. Would it 
be nothing, that a revenue of 2,000,000/. 
should be placed under the control of a 
single individual? Could any individual 
fitted to fill the situation of post-master, 
desire to have such aresponsibility thrown 
on him? The question, whether the 
management and control of the post- oflice, 
would be better vested in a board, than in 
post-masters-general, had come before the 
committee of 1797 ; and it was then de- 
cided that the former was not to be pre- 
ferred. At any rate, the establishment 
of a board in the place of the post-masters- 
general, was not to be preferred on the 
scoreof economy.—The true question now 
was, whether it would be advisable to place 
the post-office under aboard of four or five 
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persons of inferior rank, or whether it 
should continue as at present constituted, 
under the superintendance of two noble- 
men of high rank and great responsibility ? 
To his mind, the arguments in favour of 
the present system predominated over the 
considerations which would go to sanction 
achange. There was, however, some diffi- 
culty in deciding on the details connected 
with this question, and he had therefore, 
proposed to refer them to the considera- 
tion ofa parliamentary commission. The 
Treasury would not trust itselfto go into the 
minute details, and he had therefore deter- 
mined to call for a parliamentary commis- 
sion. When the report of that commission 
should be received, the House would be 
more competent to decide on the merits 
of the case than it was at present. It was 
admitted on all hands that the business 
could not be better conducted than it was 
under the management of the post-masters. 
Under such circumstances, pending the 
inquiry which he had mentioned, -he 
would put it to the House if it would do 
well to agree to the present motion, 

Mr. Bankes thought his right hon. 
friend must be convinced that the public 
derived no benefit whatever from the ap- 
pointment of two individuals to the office 
of joint-post-master-general. If, indeed, 
a board was necessary in that department, 
then there should be an umpire, or third 
person, to give the casting vote. But 
here there were only two noblemen, men 
equal in authority, and, it was to be pre- 
sumed, in tenacity of opinion; and there- 
fore, instead of being a convenience to the 
public, they were likely to clog the 
wheels “of every mail-coach which ran 
through the kingdom, and bring the 
whole business of the office to a stand still. 
In a discussion on the navy estimates, a 
case had been mentioned, where there 
were two storekeepers employed in one 
office. They were equal in authority, and 
had a common key to the desk. One of 
them fell sick, and the other, who had 
the use of the key, in his absence robbed 
the till. He was far from applying this 
case to the noble postmasters-general, but 
he did it to show how absurd it was to ex- 
pect any additional security from having 
two persons in office. If the amount of 
the revenue was to be looked to as a rea- 
son, then the office of paymaster-general, 
which was regulated by the bills of 1812 
and 1813, was of tenfold importance. 
This office had been previously held by 
two persons: but what did parliament do? 
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They abolished one of the appointments, 
wisely judging, that as there must be one 
individual upon whom the responsibility of 
office must fall, one was sufficient to hold 
that office. Theresponsibility of thesecond 
officer could not be considered as any thing 
more than nominal. If the office were an 
office of trust, which it was, there could 
be no doubt that that trust might be safely 
 reposed in any one of the noble lords. 
He was glad that an opportunity was now 
afforded to the House to reconsider its 
former vote; and he hoped that they 
would consult their better judgment. The 
hon. gentleman next alluded to certain 
measures which he had proposed in 1812 
and 1813, for the abolition of particular 
offices, of which the office under the con- 
sideration of the House was one. The 
right hon. the late president of the board 
of control, the present president, and his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson ), all sup- 
ported the principle of those measures; 
namely, that all offices that could be 
abolished without injury to the public ser- 
vice ought to be abolished. Had the 
finances and the general resources of the 
country so far increased as to justify a de- 
parture from that principle? The House 
was bound, in consistency with their 
address, of last session, to agree to the 


present motion. When sinecures were to 
be abolished, could any one say that the 
office of a second postmaster-general 


ought to be preserved? It was a simple 
pure sinecure. He had heard with regret 
an hon. gentleman say, on a former occa- 
sion, that he would support the office, be- 
cause the reductign of it would diminish 
the influence of the Crown. He trusted 
that the House would not act on such a 
principle. It was the duty of parliament to 
show a conciliating spirit towards the 
people. In this instance, concession might 
be made without the slighest detriment to 
the public service. 

Mr. Huskisson said, his hon. friend had 
referred to the proceedings on the bill to 
abolish useless sinecures, but he had left 
an important blank in the history which it 
was important to supply. Having for 
several sessions brought forward the sub- 
ject and failed, his hon. friend had, in 
1817, been fortunate enough to find it 
favourably entertained by a committee. 
That committee investigated the matter 
with great diligence. It was suggested, 


that the office of joint-postmaster-general | 


came within the denomination of useless 
sinecures ; but. the committee, after due 
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consideration, declared that it was a place 
that ought not to be abolished. Under 
these circumstances, though he had sup- 
ported the biil and its object, he (Mr. 
H.) felt himself at perfect liberty. to be 
guided by the decision of the committee. 
The committee thought it fit that there 
should be more than one responsible 
officer at the head of the Post-office ; and 
it was felt also that this place might be 
made the means of rewarding an indivi- 
dual, who, without salary, discharged the 
duties of some other situation. It would, 
he conceived, be much better to have the 
necessity of continuing the joint-post~ 
master investigated by a parliamentary 
commission. He would, therefore, re- 
commend to his right hon. friend (the 
chancellor of the exchequer) to move 
for the re-appointment of the committee 
which was now about to expire, and to 
make the constitution of the Post-office 
the immediate object of its investiga- 
tion. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that since he had 
sat in parliament, he never had heard. 
language which tended so much to de- 
grade the House as had been used on this 
occasion. He never could consent, .that 
the Crown should enjoy a corrupt influ- 
ence. The arguments on the other side 
must have the effect of degrading the 
higher orders of society ; for they induced 
a belief, that situations were given to men 
of exalted rank in the state, for the pur- 
pose of securing their support to the ex- 
isting system. Was it not disgusting to 
be told that great and illustrious names: 
could not be induced to do their duty to. 
their king and country, unless they re- 
ceived 2 or 3,000/. a year? As well might 
they put into the estimates the amount of 
pension which it required to procure the 
support of those individuals. In this point 
of view, the motion was of importance, 
and he would support it. 

Mr. Sumner said, that though there 
seemed good ground for supporting the 
two offices for the sake of the revenue, 
he fairly owned his reason for formerly 
having opposed a motion like the present, 
was a different one. He had observed 
previously to, and during the session, tliat. 
county meetings had been held profess- 
edly to take into consideration the dis- 
tress of the country, though at very few 
of them the professed object of the meet- 
ing had been gone into; that designing 
men were travelling over the country to 
excite disaffection; and that the senti- 
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ments of those persons had been put into 
instructions to representatives. Something 
like the system pursued at these meetings 
seemed to be followed in the House. Mo- 
tions were made for repealing this and 
that tax, apparently to reduce the revenue 
to inefficiency, and the same sort of attack 
was made on the institutions of the 
country. One day there was a motion 
to reduce two lords of the Admiralty ; 
another day to reduce a postmaster-gene- 
ral. Where it would stop he could form 
no judgment. Though, therefore, a 
reduction proposed might be proper, it 
would not be made in a proper manner 
under the influence of such a spirit, and 
on that ground, and not on the considera- 
tion of the individual case, he gave his 
vote. He should do it with the more sa- 
tisfaction, after the pledge of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, that the post- 
office should come under the revision of a 
commission. : 

Mr. Bright contended, that the House 
was perfectly competent to decide on the 
subject, and ought not, therefore, to dele- 
gate their power to any commission. They 
were bound to show the people, by a 
strict. performance of their ig that they 
really were the guardian of those interests 
which were committed to their care. 

Mr. Tremayne said, a pledge had been 
given, on the passing of the pension bill, 
to reduce all sinecures—a pledge which 
he should never consider redeemed, while 
the two postmasters-general remained. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, hehad, ona 
former occasion, given his vote on this 
subject with considerable hesitation. If 
it had been a simple question, whether 
the situation of second postmaster-general 
should be abolished, he would have given 
up the point. But, when he saw that the 
House had the day before addressed the 
Crown to remove two public officers; 
when he observed.that a motion, attack- 
ing an entire board, stood for a succeed- 
ing day, and when he coupled these cir- 
cumstances with the tone and temper of 
the country, which laboured under the 
delusion that these alterations would 
afford relief, he considered it his duty to 
negative that motion. The Crown, to 
perform its duties properly, must have in- 
fluence ; and the only question was, what 
portion of influence was necessary for the 
efficient execution of those duties? He 
asked for no more than what he conceived 
to be the due proportion of influence 
which the Crown ought to possess in the 
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state; but he never would consent to strip 
it of its just attributes. Admitting this, 
and perceiving that circumstances, as far 
as regarded the mind of the country, were 
considerably changed ; he thought, taking 
the present as a single question, that the 
House ought to give way to that extent. 
The people were very much disabused as 
to the idea that relief should be sought 
by the removal of a vast portion of taxa- 
tion. They felt that the business of the 
country could not go on, unless a com~ 
petent revenue were preserved. This was 
a great change ; and as the House was not 
called on, in aheadlong manner, to con- 
sider the present motion, he was ready to 
vote for it. If, however, it were under- 
stood, that a parliamentary commission 
would inquire faithfully into the nature of 
this office—that their report would be laid 
before the pag is that they would 
afterwards have an opportunity of de- 
ciding on it—he would be content to wait 
for that report. But if the question was 
now, ay or no, whether there should be 
one postmaster-general instead of two, he 
would give his vote in the affirmative. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
had heard nothing that evening which 
had in any degree altered the view he had 
previously taken of the subject. Whether 
he looked at it in an administrative, a 
financial, or a constitutional view, his ori- 
ginal opinion remained unchanged. The 
question was, in what course ought this 
subject to be put, to ensure a just and 
sound consideration of it? If this point 
were fairly argued, the hon. member for 
Corte-castle would find; that those who 
opposed him stood on the ’vantage ground. 
Ought the office to be continued or not? 
The authority of his hon. friend (and 
surely he wold not object to his own opi- 
nion) was in favour of continuing the 
office. It was true, in the parliament of 
1813, he expressed a different opinion ; 
but that opinion was reversed by a subse~ 
quent parliament: he participated in the 
sentiment, and therefore it was fair to infer 
that his calmer and more matured judg- 
ment was in favour of the office. Except 
that one objection of his hon. friend, 
which was afterwards removed, the whole 
stream of parliamentary proceeding was 
in favour of those who urged the necessity 
of keeping up the office. His hon. friend 
stated, that this, amongst other offices, 
was last year included in the address to 
the Crown. The question then was, had 
that address had no effect? It had pro= 
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duced a Treasury minute, directing the 
necessary inquiry to be made. The hon. 
member for Yorkshire was of opinion, that 
this point should be conceded, because 
the ferment of the public mind had sub- 
sided. But, he could not conceive where 
that hon. member saw the signs of this 
abated fervour, when a second motion 
was made on this subject in the same ses- 
sion. He would ask his hon. friend 
whether the House was likely to look 
into the office of joint-postmaster-general 
with the same dispassionate coolness which 
would distinguish a parliamentary com- 
mission, acting on oath? The hon. mem- 
ber for Yorkshire was willing to let the 
question rest for the present, provided it 
was understood that the report of the 
commissioners would be submitted to 
parliament. How could that step be 
prevented? It must come before parlia- 
ment; and he felt that the report of five 
commissioners, acting on oath, would be 
a greater mill-stone about his neck than 
the bill of his hon. friend in 1813. He 
could not at all partake of the conviction 
which liad so suddenly burst on the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, that the public 
mind had subsided into a state of quietude. 
He had no reason for believing that the 
gentlemen opposite would not go on at- 
tacking office after office. He could, 
however, assure the House, that if the 
motion were negatived, the subject of the 
post-office should be referred to the com- 
missioners with as little delay as possible. 
After this plain declaration, he trusted the 
motion would be met by a negative. He 
must reprobate the idea, that men of 
exalted rank could be base enough to ac- 
cept of such an office merely as a job. 
Mr, Wilberforce agreed with an hon. 
baronet, that this motion became of far 
greater importance in consequence of the 
arguments by which it was resisted. It 
was alleged, that the office was necessary 
for the influence of the Crown. What! 
Preserve offices for the exclusive purpose 
of influence? What was this but what 
was called in plainer terms corruption? 
Avowedly, the ground of continuing the 
office was to induce members of parlia- 
ment to.support government, right or 
wrong. He admitted the distinction be- 
tween accepting office because a person 
agreed with ministers in their views, and 
supporting those views because they ob- 
tained office; but the public were not 
always ready to make that distinction. 
This appeared to him to be a proper time 
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for considering the subject, with reference 
to the consequences that might follow 
from the principles on which it was sup- 
ported; and, to support the office on the 
ground that’ it was necessary to the in- 
fluence of the Crown, seemed calculated 
to produce a bad impression on the pub- 
lic. These were times in which attacks 
on the constitution were made through 
the House of Commons. What could 
tend more to countenance such attacks 
than to decide upon keeping up the 
situation from the motive adduced in sup- 
port of it? He should support the mo- 
tion, because he felt it to be peculiarly 
incumbent upon the House, in the pre- 
sent times, to be careful of its character, 
and to endeavour, by all just and honour- 
able means, to secure the respect and 
affection of the people. 

Sir F. Blake would cordially support 
this motion, and after it should be carried, 
he would maintain, that a great deal more 
remained to be done. If the House un- 
derstood the state of the country, they 
would pass such motions by acclamations. 
His real opinion was, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose did as much. good as all 
his majesty’s ministers put together. The 
hon. member had made those see who 
could not see before; or, if they could 
see, would not see. Like the weight of a 
clock, the hon. member had made ministers 
go better and better by winding them up. 
He had not heard one single reason for 
continuing two postmasters. It was said, 
that the two postmasters must be conti- 
nued in order to preserve the influence of 
the Crown. Against whom? Against 
themselves ; and not only against the pre- 
sent, but’against every future House of 
Commons, Was it not preposterous to 
call upon them to commit suicide on 
themselves ? 

Mr. R. Martin condemned the conduct 
of the opposition, which, he contended, 
was rather dictated by a desire to annoy 
the gevernment, than by any considera- 
tion of the abstract merits of the question. 
Even if it could be demonstrated on ab- 
stract principles, that one postmaster- 
general was enough, he would oppose the 
motion, if it had a tendency to shake the 
present administration. 

Mr. James Macdonald congratulated his 
noble friend on having returned to the 
charge with a spirit, perseverance and 
talent which augured well for the public 
cause. Now that ministers had had leisure 
for reflection, and an opportunity of col- 
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lecting the opinion of their country 
friends, he-had felt some curiosity to see 
what. new shifting course they would 
adopt ; and that curiosity had been amply 
gratified by the turn which the debate 
had taken to night. With the exception 
of the member for Surrey, there was not 
a single unofficial person who had ven- 
tured to justify the vote which he intended 
to give against the motion. The tone of 
the noble marquis was indeed considerably 
subdued, quantum mutatus ab ito Hec- 
tore!” How were the mighty fallen since 
the last debate en this question! Humble 
and beaten, and retiring from his former 
ground, this champion of the influence 
of the Crown, who had once declared, 
that without this office it would be im- 
possible to carry on the government of 
the country, was now ready to refer to 
certain commissioners a question which 
had been already twice decided in that 
House. It had been said, that the office 
was a part of the necessary patronage of 
the Crown, and therefore, ought not to 
be touched ; but it was for the House to 
determine, whether that argument ought 
to have weight with them. He would ask 


the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Robinson), 
who had made so strong an appeal on a 


former occasion, in favour of the inferior 
clerks of his own department, whether 
he could stand up in his place and say, 
that a second postmaster-general was ne- 
cessary? Whether he could say to those 
clerks, that they must be sent adrift, but 
that a duplicate postmaster-general must 
be retained? He wished also to know 
from the noble marquis what he meant by 
a very favourite pbrase, which he had 
used upon that and many other occasions, 
‘*a well understood economy.” It re- 
minded him of what Hudibras said of 
pain— 

“Tis neither bad, simpliciter, nor good, 

But merely as ’tis understood.” 

The hon. member then entered into a 
statement, to show the various seurces 
of influence possessed by the Crown, and 
concluded with cautioning the House 
against giving their sanction to the con- 
tinuance of unnecessary places, with a 
view to extend that influence. 

Mr. Money defended the office of joint- 
postmaster-general. When he found that, 
within the last year, 2,000 reports had 
been referred to them, on each of which 
they gave their opinion, he could not 
think the office without considerable duties 
and great responsibility. When he like- 
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wise considered the immense patronage 
connected with the office, he did not think 
that it should rest in the hands of one 


-person. 


Lord A. Hamilton wished to ask the 
hon. gentleman, what length of time 
one of the postmasters, lord Clancarty, 
had been absent from the country? He 
believed he was away about two years; 
and this was a complete answer to the hon. 
gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. Mansfield said, he would rather 
give 10,000/. a-year to two such persons 
as now filled the office, than 2,500/ to one. 

After ashort reply, the House divided : 
Ayes, 216. Noes 201. Majority for the 
motion, 15. 


List of the Majority. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 





Allen, J. H. 
Althorp, visct. 
Anson, hon. G, 
Anson, sir G. 
Acland, sir T. 
Archdale, Gen, 
Astley, sir J. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barnard, visct. 
Barrett, S. M. 
Beaumont, T. P. 
Becher, W. 
Belgrave, visct. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 
Bernal, R. 
Birch, J. 

Bright, H. 
Brougham, H. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bury, visct. 
Byng, G. 


Bagwell, rt. hon. W. 


Butterworth, Jos. 
Blair, J. 

Bankes, H. 
Benett, J. 

Blake, sir F. 
Boughton, sir C. R. 
Bastard, E. P. 
Carter, John 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Calvert, C. 
Carew, R.S. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, H. 
Cavendish, C. 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Chaloner, R. 
Clifton, viscount 
Coffin, sir I. 

Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Concannon, L. 


Crompton, S. 
Creevey, T. 
Chaplin, C. 
Chetwynd, G. 
Crawley, Sam. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Cooper, R. B. 
Corbett, P. 
Cole, sir C. 
Curteis, J. E. 
Davies, T. H. 
Denman, Thos. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dugdale, D. S. 
Davenport, D. 
Doveton, Gabriel 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, hon. G. Agar 
Evans, W. 
Farquharson, A. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Foley, T. 
Folkestone, visct. 
Frankland, R. 
French, Arthur 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Forbes, C. 

Fane, John 
Farrand, R. 
Grosvenor, R. 
Graham, S. 
Grant, J. P. 
Grattan, J. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, H. 
Gipps, G. 
Gaskell, B. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
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Haldimand, W. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, E. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 
Handley, H. 
Hutchinson, hon.C .H. 
Harvey, sir E. 
Hotham, lord 
James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Latouche, R. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, S. 
Leycester, R. 
Lockhart, W. E. 
Lucy, G. 

Lester, B. L. 
Lawley, F. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Markham, admiral 
Martin, J. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Milbank, M. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, P. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, Joseph 
Mahon, hon. 8. 
Newman, R. W. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston, lord 
O’Brien, sir E. 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thos. 
Pierce, H. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, G. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Pryse, P. 
Plumber, John 
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Patten, sir John 
Robinson, sir G. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ramsay, sir A. 
Rice, T. S. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Rumbold, C. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, R. G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rogers, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Stanley, lord 
Scarlett, J. 
Scott, J. 
Scott, James 
Scudamore, R. 
Smith, R. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, G. 
Stewart, W. (Tyrone) 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, D. 
Scourfield, W. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Sotheron, Frank 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Taylor, C. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Tynte, C. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Titchfield, marq. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Warre, J. A. 
Webbe, E. 
Western, C. C. 
Williams, Owen 
Williams, T. P. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, John 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wood, alderman 
Wyvil, M. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wortley, J. S. 
Whitmore, T. 
Whitmore, T. W. 
Wells, John 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wilson, Jehn C, 
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Duncannon, visct: 
Normanby, visct. 
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Curwen, J. C. 
Dundas, C. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 3. 

Scots REPRESENTATIVE PEERS. ] The 
Earl of Rosebery reminded their lordships, 
that he had last session introduced a bill 
for regulating the election of the repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland, which had 
gone through two of its stages. It was 
proposed to be enacted by that bill, that 
no person claiming to be a peer of Scot- 
land, except the son or lineal descendant 
of a deceased peer, should vote at the 
election of the sixteen representative 
peers. This proposition was received with 
approbation by their lordships in general. 
Only one noble lord urged any objection 
to the measure, and that noble lord sug- 
gested that it would be better to attain 
the object in view by a resolution of their 
lordships’ house, than by a legislative 
enactment. It was also thought advisable 
that a communication should be made to 
every individual peer of Scotland, in order 
to obtain his opinion. In consequence of 
these suggestions, the bill had been with- 
drawn, and a communication of the kind 
referred to had been made. The result 
of the correspondence had confirmed him 
that it was necessary for parliament to in- 
terpose its authority on this subject. 
Nearly all the peers of Scotland had ex- 
pressed their complete approbation of the 
proposed measure, and none had objected 
to it. One had thought it not necessary. 
Another had qualified his assent by ob- 
serving, that he apprehended such an ar- 
rangement might not be the wish of all 
the peers. Another, again, was of opinion, 
that a resolution of the House would be 
preferable to an act of parliament. The 
evil of which the Scotch peers had to 
complain was, that from the Union down 
to the present time, it had been in the 
power of any person claiming to be a peer, 
though he possessed no right to such dig- 
nity, to vote at the election for the sixteen 
peers to sit in parliament ; there being no 
provision in the act of Union requiring 
that the right of the claimant to a title 
should be proved before he was allowed 
to vote. That any body of men should 
be subject to such an intrusion, must 
appear very extraordinary; but to the 
peers of Scotland it was a particular 
hardship; for, excluded as they were 
from becoming members of the House of 
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Commons, they were besides, by the irre- 
gularity of their election, liable to be kept 
out of their seats in that House. He 
could refer to cases which would show 
that the system was as bad in fact as in 
theory. One case of injustice, he believed, 
would be all that he need state. At the 
election of 1790, only 13 peers out of the 
16 were returned. Six others had an 
equality of votes, and it remained to be 
ascertained which three of those six were 
entitled to sit. After three years of labo- 
rious investigation, it was determined by 
their lordships’ House to which the ma- 
jority of the legal votes belonged. It 
might be said, there was another ques- 
tion mixed up with this; namely, whether 
British peers, who were also peers of 
Scotland, were entitled to vote: but this 
was a question of so narrow a compass, 
that it was capable of being settled, as 
indeed it was settled, by one deliberation 
of the House. Its discussion, in fact, 
occupied only one day of the three years 
during which three peers had been ex- 
cluded from their seats. The next ques- 


tion to which he had to call their attention 
was the best means of removing the evil. 
After consulting with persons best quali- 
fied to give an opinion on this subject, 
he thought it advisable to propose two 


resolutions to be referred to a committee 
of privilege. The purport of the first re- 
solution was, that, upon the decease of 
any peer, no person except the son, 
grandson, or other lineal descendant, or 
the brother of such peer, should be per- 
mitted to vote at the election of the 
sixteen representative peers of Scotland, 
until his claim to the peerage be made 

od before a committee of privilege. 

he object of the second was merely to 
provide, that the first resolution should 
be no obstacle to claimants challenging 
the right of persons who now held peer- 
ages. Ifthe committee should agree to 
these resolutions, he wished still to re- 
serve the question, whether or not they 
ought to be made the subject of a legis- 
lative act, 

The resolutions were referred to the 
committee of privilege. 

SS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 3. 

PostTMASTER GENERAL.] The Mar- 

uiss of Londonderry reported his 

ajesty’s answer to the Address of yes~ 
terday, as follows: 
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‘“‘ The king having been attended with 
the address of the House of Commons of 
yesterday, acquaints the House that he 
will give directions that the salary of one 
of the postmasters-general shall forthwith 
be discontinued :—His majesty only post- 
pones the abolition of the office of one 
of the postmasters-general, until he shall 
have had the opportunity of considering 
what permanent arrangement may be 
advisable for the conduct of the business 
of that department.” 


NavaL any Mititary Pensions. ] 
On the order of the day for receiving the 
report of the committee on the payment 
of the Naval and Military Pensions, 

Mr. Bernal said, he considered the 
proposition simply as a loan; but was at 
a loss to understand how the same secu- 
rity could. be obtained from the contrac- 
tors for the performance of the conditions 
of such a loan as for those of a fixed loan. 
If no such security could be afforded, in 
what a situation of loss might the country 
be placed. Some contingency might 
render the contract so oppressively bur- 
thensome, that the contractors would 
abandon it. There were contingencies 
also that might give the contractors an 
undue advantage.—If a war should occur 
in the course of four or five years, many 
of the officers at present on half-pay 
would immediately be put on full-pay ; 
and that full-pay would be charged on 
another fund. In that event the terms of 
the contract would be unduly improved 
to the benefit of the contractor. 

The report was brought up, and the 
four first resolutions agreed to. On the 
fifth resolution being put, 

Mr. Hume said, that to this resolution 
he should move an amendment. The 
object of it was to burthen posterity and 
to relieve ourselves—a direct violation of 
the principle of the sinking fund, But, 
besides other objections, the operation was 
so complex that it was almost unintelli- 
gible, and the perplexity spread over a 
period of 45 years, The project was so 
novel, and the amount so large, that it 
would be found very difficult to find con- 
tractors. For sixteen years they would 
not receive a single shilling, and would 
be paying many millions in advance. It 
was. clear, also, that the public must be 
losers by the transaction, if private par- 
ties entered into the speculation with 
government; but if the loan (for it was 
nothing else) were taken by the com- 
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missioners of the sinking fund, the public 
would gain, and the scheme would be 
rendered comparatively simple and intel- 
ligible. He would therefore move as an 
amendment, “that the commissioners of 
the treasury should treat and contract 
with the commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt for the sum required.” 

Mr. Cripps thought the noble marquis 
had conferred a benefit on the country by 
adhering to the sinking fund. He admit- 
ted, nevertheless, than the plan nuw pro- 
posed militated in a slight degree against 
it. But it was necessary that some relief 
in the shape of taxation should be given, 
and he knew of no better mode of giving 
it than the present. The whole of the 
leather-tax, a moiety of the salt-tax, and 
a large portion of the House and window- 
tax, would thus be removed. He did not 
see any of the complication of which the 
hon. member had spoken, and had no 
doubt that if the terms were proposed, 
contractors would be found for the whole 
before to-morrow night. 

Mr. Whitmore thought it would be 
more economical to borrow the money of 
the sinking fund than of contractors. He 
had voted for preserving the sinking fund 
at the beginning of the session, because a 
great financial project was then before the 
country—the payment of the 5 per cents ; 
but now that that object had been effec- 
ted, it became the duty of the House to 
consider the best means of affording 
relief to the country. If the contract 
were made according to the amendment, 
all complexity would be avoided. 

Mr. J. Martin felt it his duty to oppose 
the proposition of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The bargain would be made 
upon most disadvantageous terms. The 
right hon. gentleman was daily in the 
habit of selling annuities on the lowest 
terms: while, his present plan went to 
purchase them at the highest. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the proposition 
of the hon. member for Montrose was the 
same as that of ministers, only he wished 
the contract to be made on the most 
advantageous terms. Whatever bonus the 
private contractor obtained, would be a 
clear Joss to the country. There could 
be no doubt that, if the sum required 
were now taken from the sinking fund, at 
the end of 45 years the country would be 
in a better situation than if the money 
were borrowed of individuals. He was 
an enemy to all complicated schemes, 
and was for avoiding a crooked path when 
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there was a straight one before him leading 
tothe same end. The obvious course was 
to take the sum from the sinking fund. 

Mr. T. Wilson contended, that at the 
present moment, while the 3 per cents’ 
were at 78 or 79, ministers could make a’ 
more advantageous bargain than at a sub- 
sequent period when they might be lower. 
Besides, they would thus avoid the con- 
tingencies of war. It was just as proper 
now te support the sinking fund, as-in the 
beginning of the session; because: the 
period might not be far distant, and he 
hoped it was not; when ministers would: 
be prepared to pay off the 4 per cents. 
The present amendment was an attack 
upon the sinking fund by a side wind. 
Though relief from taxation was very 
desirable, it was even more desirable to’ 
keep faith with the public creditor. If 
that faith were not kept, the agricultural 
interest might suffer even more severely’ 
than they did at the present moment. 

Mr. Brougham said, it now appeared 
that all sides were fora reduction of taxes, 
though, at the beginning of the session, 
reduction was declared to be impossible, 
on account of the preservation of the 
sinking fund. It was hardly necessary to’ 
congratulate the House, that the ehan- 
cellor of the exchequer had thus yielded 
to the necessities of the country, and was 
willing to relinquish taxation to the extent 
of 1,800,000/. This was a pretty good: 
nest-egg to begin with; and it should: not: 
be his ( Mr. B's.) fault, if the right hon. 
gentleman was not urged to give up seve-~ 
ral millions more. The question before 
the House was precisely this: whether, 
according to the plan of ministers, or of 
the hon. member for Montrose, the pro- 
posed reduction of taxes could be most 
economically made?) The hon. member’ 
who spoke last rested the defence of 
ministers entirely upon the present high 
price of stocks and the contingency of war’ 
during the next forty-five years. - If this- 
asgument was correct, why not carry it 
farther?) Why not borrow 20,000,0002. 
at once, and apply the principle of the 
sinking fund to the extinction of that loan 
in the usual manner? But’ there was 
another consideration beyond all these. 
Had we not an unfunded debt of more 
than 30,000,000/. Why not fund this? 
Stocks were high at present, and therefore 
the opportunity was most favourable. If 
these 30,000,000/. were funded when 
stocks were 78, government would have 
all the benefit of the operation.—It was: 
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Perfectly obvious, that the mode in which 
the present commutation could be most 
economically effected, must be for the 
government to secure to themselves the 
whole of that benefit which the contractors 
would reap, provided the bargain should 
be struck. Whatever name the right hon. 
gentleman might give to his plan, it even- 
tually must be neither more nor less than 
an interference with the sinking fund. 
Who were to gain relief by the proposed 
plan? They who should live and pay 
taxes for the next 16 years. Who would 
suffer by the relief which was to be effec- 
ted? They who should live and pay taxes 
after the expiration of the first 16 years of 
the 45. Until after thefirst 16 years should 
expire, the country would have gone on 
borrowing, but without making any pay- 
ment. Now, the only difference between 
such a project and ordinary loans was this ; 
that in the case of ordinary loans the 
country paid the interest regularly every 
ear,-but, in this instance, it would not 
esie to pay at all until the seventeenth 
year. But then, for the remaining 29 
years of the term, it would have to pay 
rincipal, interest, and profit too. It fol- 
wed from these premises, that the per- 
sons to be relieved by the scheme were 
those who should pay taxes during the 
first 16 years; and that the persons who 
would be pressed, in order to enabie 
government to extend that relief, would 
be those who were to pay taxes during the 
remaining 29 years. Now, the sinking 
fund pressed hardest upon the former of 
these classes. It was supported by means 
of the sums paid for that purpose by those 
who lived and paid taxes during the 
earliest series of 16 years. But who were 
the persons that would derive the profit 
of it? They, clearly, who should pay 
taxes after that series of 16 years had 
sed. The noble marquis had intimated 
that the sinking fund was intended to be 
5,000,000/. yearly, and to accumulate at 
compound interest, for ten years; at the 
end of which time the noble lord calcula- 
ted, that its operation would have reduced 
about 70,000,000/. of the capital debt, and 
that the accumulation would have reached 
between 7,000,000/. and 8,000,000/. only. 
But, during this period of ten years it was 
proposed that no taxes should be remitted. 
’ That is, the sum of 250,000/. (being the 
interest of 5,000,000/. at 5 per cent) was 
not to be applied towards the repealing of 
taxes, to that amount, but it was to accu- 
mulate. The public was only to be re- 
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lieved from a portion of the taxes, at 
present paid for defraying the interest 
of the debt, when, at the expiration 
of the 10 years, the interest on the 
accumulated sinking fund should arrive 
at 400,000/. ; and then it was to be applied 
towards the reduction of the interest, 
Now, of this plan he would say, that while 
the country continued in its present 
lamentable state, it ought never to be put 
in execution—that, the country being 
under circumstances such as those in 
which she now found herself, no sinking 
fund at all should be kept up, until she 
could better afford it. He should recom- 
mend that, instead of leaving these 
5,000,0002. to accumulate at compound 
interest, the whole sum should be taken 
and applied in the relief of taxation. Let 
the public creditor be satisfied with all 
that he could fairly demand; namely, the 
payment of his interest.—The next ques- 
tion was, which of two sinking funds 
offered to their attention they would have? . 
He had already stated what he conceived 
to be the objections against a fund of 
5,000,000/. accumulating for 10 years at 
compound interest. He would rather say, 
let them take their 5,000,000/., and the 
year’s interest would be 250,000/. The 
next year there would be other 250,000/. 
and so on, till the term of 10 years was 
completed. This proposition assumed 
that the sinking fund was, in the mean- 
while, strictly kept up at 5,000,000/., but 
not accumulating at compound interest. 
Now, the total simple interest on that 
sum, at 5 per cent, would form a very 
eligible fund, applicable to the relief of 
taxes. In ten years it would amount to 
2,500,000/. During the next period of 
ten years, this same sum would be genera- 
ted; so that at the end of the next 20 
years, the government might have reduced 
taxes to the amount of 5,000,000/. This 
was his proposal for a sinking fund. Now, 
what was the nature of the noble lord’s 
plan? The noble lord would begin with 
4.00,000/. at a period of 11 years hence, 
rather than with 250,000/. this very year. 
What would be the relative effects of these 
two schemes? At the end of 20 years, 
the noble lord would have remitted 
4,000,000/. of taxes. He (Mr. B.) in 


the same period, would have remitted 
5,000,000/. The noble lord would have 
sacrificed relief to the present genera- 
tion wholly, as far as regarded those 
who were to pay taxes for the first 10 
years; and partially, as respected those 
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who would have to pay them during the 
second term of 10 years. It resulted, 
therefore, that down to the termination of 
that second period, that was, in 20 years, 
his (Mr. B’s.) plan would have remitted 
taxes to a greater amount by 1,000,000/. 
than the project of the noble lord would 
have done. But, in about six years after 
that point, it seemed that the noble lord’s 
project might overtake his; and after that 
time (26 years hence), it might work 
undoubtedly a much more considerable 
operation than his (Mr. B’s) scheme 
would effect. But that scheme would 
afford partial relief to the present genera- 
tion, and chiefly during the ensuing ten 
years; besides the relief which it would 
diffuse in some degree over the whole 26 
years. But—how would this plan of the 
noble lord’s consist with the other plan 
which he had brought forward—the com- 
mutation of the half-pay charge? The 
plan respecting the half-pay was exactly 
the reverse of this; for it was applying all 
the relief to the present generation. 
Government were to pay 2,800,000/. a- 
year for the whole of the 45 years. 
Taking the present mode of paying pen- 
sions, they would be gainers for 16 years 
to come: after that period the thing 
would become equal. To those who 
lived subsequently to those 16 years, the 
bargain would be a great burthen. It 
was impossible that any person who looked 
at the noble lord’s plan for a fund, in 
conjunction with this plan of commuta- 
tion, could entertain a doubt as to the 
ultimate effect of both. It was this—that 
every 1,000,000/. taken as from the one, 
was added to the other.—The next question 
was—what terms was the right hon. gen- 
tleman likely to get in the market? In 
the first place, the novelty of the plan 
must inevitably raise the market against 
himself. It was clear that men, in order 
to be induced to take that sort of bargain 
which was new and strange to them, must 
always be bribed by a certain bonus. 
That bonus must, of necessity, be paid by 
the public. In the second place, the 
market into which the right hon. gentle- 
man would have to go, must, of course, 
be a very contracted one. A common 
loan was easily disposed of. A man felt 
no hesitation about buying 1,000/. of 
stock, upon which he knew that in the 
next half-year he should receive his divi- 
dend. But the case must be quite dif- 
ferent where the party knew, that only at 
the end of 16 years his bargain would 
VOL. VII. 
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begin to pay him; and that not until the 
expiration of 45 years would he have 
realized his full profit upon it. The num- 
ber of those who would offer to take this 
bargain would be very limited; the com- 
petition, of consequence, would be very 
slight, and the terms very disadvantage- 
ous. Great companies, indeed, might be 
found to bid; but even they must be such 
as, possessing great capitals, had some 
sort of surplus which they could afford to 
sink under a prospect of large profit, for 
so long a term of years. At all events, 
the bonus must be paid by the country, 
and the advantage, most disproportion- 
ately, result to the contractor. The 
simple and obvious way of effecting an 
arrangement of this kind would be, to 
take the money from the sinking fund, and 
thereby save the country the charge of 
the exorbitant premium which would 
attend the proposed transaction.: He 
must be allowed once more to suggest 
how gross an absurdity that was, which 
they were called upon to sanction; and 
what ridicule and just censure it would 
entail upon them out of doors. They 
were taking 5,000,000/., and putting it 


into a chest, in order that it might accu- 


mulate for the payment of a debt at the 
end of a certain period. In one and the 
same- moment, they borrowed the same 
sum as they had in their chest, but at a 
great disadvantage. They were going into 
debt as lenders and as borrowers.’ They 
were taking especial care that the benefit 
should be all to the contractors, and, ‘in 
short, upholding an absurdity of that kind, 
that the man, who, in private life, should 
suggest such a principle, would stand a 
chance of being conveyed to Bedlam, 
rather than to his own mansion. ‘He 
would suppose the case of a man, who, 
with an income of 10,000/. a-year, was 
unfortunately incumbered with a debt of 
100,000/.: To extinguish the principal 
and interest of his debt, this person had 
reserved one half of his income every 
year, being a reservation of 5,000/. Be- 
sides this debt, there was a jointure, or 
annuity, charged on his estate, of 2,000/. 
a-year ; and, being anxious to enlarge his 
sinking fund of 5,000/.,' he put by other 
2,000/. a-year for the same ‘purpose, 
reserving for his own expenses only 1,000/. 
He would suppose that the chancellor of 
the exchequer found the individual in this 
state, and advised him to carry his join- 
ture into the market and sell it,’on the 
ground that the money to be raised by 
Y 
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the sale would enable the gentleman to 
add 1,000/. a-year to his own reserved 
income, The right hon. gent. would say, 
“It is very true that a few years hence, 
by the sale of this jointure or annuity, 

ou may find yourself a loser of some 
30,000/. or 40,0004. a-year ;” but then he 
would console the gentleman with the 
reflection, that his sinking fund—the fund 
of which he had’made a brag, as it 
were, to the public—remained untouched. 
Upon the grounds he had assigned, he 
must oppose the proposition of the right 
hon. gentleman, and express his hope that 
he would be induced to take money from 
the sinking fund. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that on the question of the sinking 
fund, gentlemen had long been much 
divided,members on the Opposition benches 
wishing to take it away altogether, and 
those on his side preferring to keep it 
inviolate. That principle of sacredness, 
to which he considered the faith of parlia- 
ment to be pledged, and upon the strength 
of which this country had been enabled 
to execute such vast achievements in the 
course of the late war, [Cheers] he 
hoped that House never would depart 
from. It was upon this principle that 
| hepa had just been enabled to per- 
orm one of the greatest financial opera- 
tions that had been of late years attempted, 
and by which they would be enabled to 
remit very speedily taxes to the amount 
of nearly 1,500,0002. The present plan, 
would obtain at once asaving of 2,000,000/., 
and with perfect good faith to all parties. 
It was said, that this was done to relieve 
ourselves at the expence of posterity. 
This was not the case. The question was, 
whether we should pay an annuity of five 
millions, gradually diminishing for 45 
years, or whether we should divide the 
burthen equally through all the years of 
the term? The amount of the charge at 
the end of the term was equal. The 
gentlemen opposite had all at once become 
extremely jealous of an attack upon the 
sinking fund. But the fact was, that the 
sinking fund would go on as before, there 
being nothing added to the debt, but a 
charge which was to be extinguished by 
the mere operation of time. Since the 
conclusion of the peace, taxes had been 
remitted to the amount of twenty millions; 
and if. the remission of taxes was to be 
considered as a panacea for the distresses 
of the country, government were at least 
entitled to that extent, to the gratitude of 
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the country. With respect to the mode 
of carrying the plan into effect, he could 
assure the House that there should be a 
fair and general competition among those 
who were disposed to buy. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that nothing but 
a remission of taxation could save the 
country. As to the sinking fund, as it 
was now placed, its operation was quite 
delusive. 

Mr. Jones approved of the plan, and 
thought the amendment would, if acted 
upon, suspend the operation of the sink- 
ing fund, and prove disadvantageous to 
the country. It was said, that to effect 
this plan, the contractors must get a 
bonus, the amount of which would be lost 
to the public. He did not concur in that 
opinion. The speculators might gain, 
but it was equally possible they might 
ose. 

Mr. Denis Browne expressed his sur- 
prise that gentlemen opposite should feel 
averse to any proposition which went to 
the reduction of taxation; that having 
been the theme of their speeches during 
the session. 

Mr. Bennet said, the ground of com- 
plaint was, not that taxes to the amount of 
1,800,000/. had been reduced, but that a 
much larger portion of the public burthens 
had not been remitted. He would say, 
take away the whole of the sinking fund, 
and reduce taxation tothat amount. The 
country had a right to expect this. The 
national creditor had no claim beyond the 
interest of his debt; and, considering the 
terms by which his debt was contracted, 
he ought, in the distressed state of the 
country, to consider himself fortunate if 
he got that. 

he House divided: For the amend- 
ment, 56. Against it, 135. 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS, AND THE 
Measures FoR ITS Revier.] Earl 
Grey said, that previous to the holydays, 
he had given notice of his intention to 
bring the distressed state of the country 
under their consideration, with the view 
of relieving that distress by a reduction of 
taxation. He had also put a question to 
the noble earl opposite, the object of 
which was, to ascertain whether any mea- 
sures were to be proposed by government, 
in addition to p omn which had already 
been brought before parliament. The 
noble earl had referred him to the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which 
was then sitting, and which had since 
made its report, observing, that he did 
not know what might be done by the 
House of Commons, in consequence of 
that inquiry, but that government had no 
further measures to propose. Shortly 
after this, the report of the agricultural 
committee appeared. Of that report it 
would be impossible for him, consistently 
with the respect due to the quarter whence 
it came, to speak in the terms it deserved. 
But this he would say, that he did not 
think it had disappointed the expectations 
of the country; for he did not believe 
that any body had entertained the 
slightest hope of benefit from the labours 
of the committee. Few, however, could 
suppose that any body of men, having 
before them all the materials of informa- 
tion on a given subject, could have pro- 
duced a document so utterly deficient in 
every character of wisdom and practical 
utility as that report. With regard to the 
measures which had been proposed as 
means of relief, they were all inadequate 
to their object, and totally inconsistent 
with sound and rational views of policy. 
The presenting of that report would not, 
therefore, have occasioned the least pos- 


sible delay in his intention of bringing | 
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forward a motion on the state of the 
country. But other measures had since 
been brought forward in the other House. 
Those measures might come before their 
lordships at no very distant period, and 
he therefore thought it right to wait until 
they were brought up from the other 
House. With respect to these measures, 
he should take that opportunity of saying 
a few words. There was one specific 
measure now in progress, which was ex- 
traordinary, as it came from persons who 
had asserted that the reduction of taxa- 
tion could afford no possible relief. ‘That 
measure had his decided disapprobation, 
not certainly because it tended to reduce 
taxation, but because it proposed to ac- 
complish that reduction in a manner the 
least advantageous to the country. 
Neither did he disapprove of it because it 
violated the sinking fund, the attempt to 
preserve which was delusive, and which in 
his opinion ought to be wholly suspended, 
to relieve the pressure on the country. 
What he condemned the measure for, 
was, its violation of just principles, the 
disguise it assumed, and the complexity 
in which it was involved. The scheme to 
which recourse was now to be had, was 
one which would ultimately be attended 
with great loss to the country; and its 
evil effects were attempted to be con- 
cealed, by the disguise of preserving the 
sinking fund. This proposition for the 
reduction of taxation, would ultimately 
produce a loss to the country of several 
millions. If the noble earl should enter 
into any engagement before the subject 
was fully considered by the House, it 
would be his endeavour to induce their 
lordships to reject such engagement, as it 
must inevitably be attended with great 
loss to the public. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had 
never looked to the report of the agricul- 
tural committee as likely to give origin to 
any measure capable of relieving the 
existing agricultural distress. If, how- 
ever, there were defects in the existing 
law, he was not disposed to adopt the 
opinion that no prospective remedy ought 
to be applied, because he could not ex- 
pect from any measure immediate relief. 
But the noble earl had particularly dwelt 
on what he called the inconsistency of 
ministers, who had declared that no relief 
was to be obtained from the reduction of 
taxation, and had yet proposed a measure, 
the object of which was to reduce taxa- 
tion in an improper manner. Now, 
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neither he nor any person connected with 
government had ever made any such 
declaration. On the contrary, they had 
always held that the reduction of taxa- 
tion, . whenever it could be accomplished 
consistently with public faith, was a most 
desirable object. But, he had always 
held, as he now held, that reduction of 
taxation, would in vain be looked to as a 
means of relief to agricultural distress. 
He did not believe that the repeal of 
taxes could have the least effect on agri- 
culture, unless it were limited to those 
which fell exclusively on the farmer. He 
would admit that the repeal of such taxes 
would be pro tanto a relief; but the gene- 
ral government taxes pressed more lightly 
ou the agriculturists than on any other 
class; and he must therefore maintain 
that no essential relief could be obtained 
by their reduction. He had laid an em- 
phasis on ‘* government taxes,’”’ because 
there was another kind of taxes, namely, 
the poor-rates, which had a very different 
operation on agriculture, and were more 
severely felt. He was confident it would 
be found, that the weight of the govern- 
ment taxes fell on the community at large, 
and not particularly on the farmer; and 
that, though reduction would be a relief 
to the country in general, it would be 
none to agriculture. And here he would 
ask what had been the object of the re- 
duction of the five per cents? No doubt 
that operation bore hard upon the holder, | 
but it was a reuuction of taxation to a 
certain degree; and it was. expressly 
stated that it was a preliminary step to 
farther measures of the same kind. With 
respect to the measure in progress, for 
the future payment of the dead charge, 
he was prepared to prove that it involved 
no breach of public faith, and that it was 
in effect a reducing of the national debt, 
but by a different operation from that of | 
the sinking fund ; inasmuch as it possessed | 
the advantage of yielding present relief. | 











He could very well understand the argu- 
ment of noble lords on the other side, who 
thought that getting rid of the sinking 
fund would relieve the country; but he 
must protest against such a doctrine, 
because he was convinced that the relief 
which might thus be maintained would 
ultimately prove an injury to the country. 
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Huskisson presented a petition, which, if 
the party subscribing it had taken his ad- 
vice, would, he said, have been committed 
into other hands, but which, as the peti- 
tioner pressed it, he thought it his duty to 


Licensing Public Houses. 


present it to the House. It was stated in 
the petition, that the petitioner, Robert 
Churchward, a builder, undertook some 
years ago, to build about four or five 
hundred houses in the county of Middle- 
sex, in the neighbourhood of Mile-end, 
near the Commercial-road: that after 
having built about one hundred or rather 
more, the inhabitants of this newly 
created town remonstrated again&t the in- 
convenience which they sustained from 
not having any public house in the neigh- 
bourhood. In consequence the petitioner 
built a house expressly constructed for a 
public house, at the expense of 1,500/., 
intending that it should be opened and 
kept asa free house. In 1817, the peti- 
tioner applied to the magistrates for a 
license for this House, having a recom-- 
mendation signed by the minister, the 
churchwardens, and the principal inha- 
bitants of the parish. Notwithstanding 
that application so backed, the magis- 
trates refused to license the house. In 
1818, the number of heuses having in- 
creased to above 200, the petitioner again 
applied to the magistrates for a license 
and was again refused. In 1819, finding 
that he had not interest enough to pro- 
cure a license, the petitioner entered into 


| a treaty with a publican at Bermondsey, 


of the name of Brown, to whom he sold 
the house for 1,100/.. Brown at that time 
dealt with Barclay, and Co.; but on re- 
moving to Mile-end, he changed to Han- 
bury and Co., and gave as a reason, that 
they had a general interest in that part. of 
the town. A license was immediately 
granted to Mr. Brown by the magistrates. 
The petitioner continued to build houses 
until the number exceeded 400, when it 
was represented to him that it was neces- 
sary to have another place for the sale of 
beer and he in consequence built one, as 
remote as he could from the house occu- 
pied by Brown. In 1821, the petitioner 
applied for a license for his new house, 
and again met with a refusal. In the same 
year another person built a public house 
on a spot of ground contiguous to this 
new town, which. spot of ground had 
some time before been made over to that 
person by the petitioner. That House 
was taken by Hanbury amd Co., and al- 
though there were but very few houses 
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adjacent, the magistrates immediately 
licensed it. Such were the statements of 
the petitioner, for the accuracy of which 
of course he (Mr. H.) was not respon- 
sible. He had represented to the pe- 
titioner, that if he had suffered the 
grievances of which he complained, he 
had a remedy at law. The petitioner, 
however, had stated to him that he could 
have no redress at law. The injury which 
the petitioner complained of then, was 
this. He sold the House which cost him 
1,500/. to Brown for J,100/., and the 
moment that it was licensed by the interven- 
tion of Messrs. Hanbury and Co. it became 
worth 3,000/.; and for that sum, Brown, 
if he pleased, could at once dispose of it. 
If the statements of the petitioner could 
be substantiated, it was clear that great 
abuses arose out of the present licensing 
system. As he saw the hon. member for 
Weymouth in his place, he wished to call 
his attention to the assurance which he 
sometime ago gave, that when the mo- 
ment arrived at which the brewers derived 
any benefit from the reduction of the 
duty on malt, the price of beer should. be 
lowered. What he wished to know was, 
whether that moment had arrived ? If not 
he could only say that some measure must 
be taken to hasten its arrival. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton perfectly concurred 
in the opinion of the right hon. gentleman, 
that ifthe allegations in the petition were 
well-founded, a case of grievance was 
made out, to which parliament ought to 
apply a remedy. He felt himself much 
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obliged to the right hon. gentleman for | 


having given him an opportunity of seeing 
the petition before he presented it to the 
House, as it had enabled him to inquire 
into the subject ; and he could now posi- 
tively declare, that all the substantial alle- 
gations of the petition were not borne out 
by the fact. The petitioner said, that in 
1817 he had taken a piece of land for 
building. In the same year he made his 
first application to the magistrates for a 
license. Under those circumstances, the 
magistrates might probably have thought 
such an application premature. ‘The fol- 
lowing year the petitioner made a second 
application ; but it was refused, because 
the greater part of the houses which he 
had built were untenanted. In the fol- 
lowing year it seemed, the magistrates 
had licensed the house. Now, as the pe- 
titioner complained that the house had 
not been licensed during the first two 
years, he certainly could not complain of 
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the magistrates for licensing it in the’ 
third. In licensing it they had. done,. 
even according to the petitioner’s state-- 
ment, what was right; and the only: 
charge against them therefore was, that 
they had done what was right from a cor- 
rupt motive. The only fact in the shape 
of a charge conveyed by the petition, 
was, the statement, that Brown had trans- 
ferred his trade from Messrs. Barclay’s 
house to that of Messrs. Hanbury ; but all 
who knew any thing of the brewers trade 
would be perfectly aware that the cir- 
cumstance was one of every day’s occur- 
rence, and that no inference whatever of 
a corrupt nature could justly be deduced: 
from it. Now upon that showing only, 
the single fact stated in the petition was: 
answered; but it should be answered still 
more completely, Supposing Messrs. 
Hanbury to possess the influence attri- 
buted to them, the House would hardly 
suspect them of using it for any one’s be- 
nefit but their own; and he did assure the 
House most unequivocally, that no agree- 
ment of any description, either made or 
understood,* existed between Messrs. 
Hanbury and Mr. Brown. Brown was 
perfectly independent: he was no more’ 
confined to his brewer, than the right 
hon. gentleman was to his baker; he had 
brought: his trade to the House, and 
would probably continue it as long 
as he found himself well treated. So 
much for the first part of the petitioner’s' 
case. The second called for still fewer 
observations. The petitioner complained 
that (after failing as to his first house),. 
he had built two more houses, and that: 
licenses had been refused to them; and 
that, after such refusals, a house upon 
the same spot, in the interest of Messrs.’ 
Hanbury, had been licensed. Now, the 
objections to the petitioner’s two houses 
had been these—The first stood only 200 
yards from the house occupied by Brown, 
and the second only 16C yards. The 
house licensed to Spratley (the successful 
applicant) stood 320 yards from Brown’s 
house, and notinthesame street. Adverting 
to these circumstances, he begged to ask 
the right hon. gentleman, whether the dis- 
cretion exercised by the magistrates had: 


| not been such as he would have exer- 


cised himself? But he begged entirely 
to deny the allegation in the petition, that: 
the house licensed to Spratley was let to 
Messrs. Hanbury.— Having disposed, then, 
he trusted, of Mr. Churchward’s petition, 
he now came to the question which had 
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been put to him by the right hon. gentle- 
man. And first, he wished to point the 
recollection of the House to the circum- 
stances under which that question was 
asked. When the subject had first come 
before the House, he (Mr. B.), without 
an opportunity of consulting the other 
brewers, had been.induced, by some ob- 
servations from the right hon. gentleman, 
to pledge himself that the price of beer 
should be reduced, as soon as the stock 
on hand, brewed from malt at the full 
duty, was consumed. He knew what it 
was that government expected. They 
had granted a farthing, and they wanted 
a halfpenny. But the pledge was re- 
deemed, for the price of beer was lowered 
already. [Cries of “ How”; * how 
much?”] It was lowered a pe a a 
t; and government had only lowered it 

a farthing. He knew that a prejudice 
existed in the House against the class of 
pases to whom he belonged. He 
new that complaints were made, over 

and over again, of the extensive pro- 
pee public houses possessed by the 
rewers. In answer to suclf complaints 

he could state one fact. The firm to 
which he belonged supplied 766 publicans ; 
105 of those customers lived in the country. 
Of the others, only 49 occupied houses 
belonging to the firm: 22 were confined 
to the firm by loans; but 600 were inde- 
endent. A small part of that number had 

oans, but the greatest part of them were 
entirely independent. As for the feelings 
of the brewers with respect to restrictions 
upon their trade, he appealed to the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury whether he (Mr. 
Buxton) had not afforded him every assis- 
tance in the preparation of his bill, and 
whether he had not suggested to him that 
clause which prohibited brewers from pur- 
chasing or becoming the lessees of public 
houses? He felt that such a measure 
would réstrain the trade; but he thought 
that it would be a beneficial one, and he 
was content to abide by the restriction. 
There was only one more point upon which 
he would take up the attention of the 
House; and that was the subject of the 
strength of beer. A gallant admiral 
eaking of the quality of porter, had said, 

thatifbeer were brought back tothestrength 
which it boasted in his younger days, he 
should be content. It appeared by the 
books and records of the Excise, that the 
beer now made and sold in London was 
stronger by 25 per cent than that made 
20 years ago. The -hon. gentleman sat 
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down by observing, that six parts in seven 
of his trade was in free-houses. Referring 
to the alleged want of sufficient competition, 
he wished that the hon. gentlemen com- 
plaining would themselves become com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Calvert believed, that the right hon. 
gentleman was satisfied with the compe- 
tition existing in the country, but not with 
the degree in which it existed in the large 
towns. He (Mr. C.) thought the reverse 
was the fact. In many parts of the coun- 
try he knew that brewers commanded an 
entire monopoly in their own neighbour- 
hood, shutting out competition entirely. 
He had himself frequently communicated 
with magistrates upon the subject, and 
had suggested that such extensive in- 
fluence ought to be restrained. If he 
were one of the magistrates, he should feel 
it his duty to see that a competition really 
did take place. The licensing system was 
open to many abuses, and he would lend 
any assistance in his power to remedy 
them. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that the licensing 
system, as it existed, produced the worst 
effects, not only on the public-houses them- 
selves, but on the morals of those who fre- 
quented them. ° 

Mr. Bennet felt himself bound to ac- 
knowledge, that he received the most 
liberal assistance, in 1819, from Mr. Buxton. 
In performing this act of justice to his hon. 
friend, he should take the opportunity to 
state, that he fully agreed with him as to 
the effects of competition. At the same 
time, he must express his belief, founded 
upon evidence, that a great part of the 
metropolis was portioned out among the 
brewers, and that a brewer applying for a 
licence in it destroyed every thing like 
fair competition. Indeed, it appeared, 
that when a brewer and another party ap- 
plied for a license, the brewer obtained it 
from his rival, on the ground of being a 
known and responsible person. With re- 
gard to the introduction of a clause into 
any future act, prohibiting brewers from 
purchasing public-houses, he deemed it 
to be totally impracticable ; inasmuch as 
public-houses might still be purchased 
for them on trust. The point principally 
to be attended to in London, was the pre- 
vention of disorder in the different houses 
and the placing them under some specific 
control. With regard to the country, he 
must say that there was scarcely a free 
house in any village. They were all in the 
power of the brewers, who drenched their 
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wretched inhabitants with all kinds of vile 
poison. The only way to remedy the 
evils of that pers of the system was, to 
allow every individual to sell beer as they 
might bread. It was said, that the altera- 
tion of the present system would tend to 
the destruction of much private capital 
embarked in the trade. If that were the 
case, he would prefer giving a fair com- 
pensation to the injured parties to con- 
tinuing the present system, which was as 
detrimental to the morals as it was ruinous 
to the health of the common people. 

Mr. Calvert trusted that his hon, friend 
would do the same justice to him as he 
had done to the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth. 

Mr. Bennet had great pleasure in sta- 
ting, that nobody had been more anxious 
to correct the abuses of the licensing 
system than the hon. member, 

Mr. S. Whitbread defied any man to 
say, that the firm with which he was con- 
nected had ever used any improper means 
to obtain licenses. He could assure the 
House, they would willingly consent to any 
propeslire measure that would tend to 

eep the trade open. He thought that 
any act of parliament would be advanta- 
geous to the public which should prevent 
brewers from holding the licences of public 
houses. 

Mr. Monck was an advocate for having 
the trade in beer more open, at the same 
time, he would not deprive the brewers of 
any of their existing rights and interests. 
He thought that the magistrates ought to 
be deprived of a great portion of the dis- 
cretionary power which they exercised at 
present in the licensing of public houses, 
inasmuch as it was in consequence of that 
discretionary power that so many people 
were obliged to drink bad beer, and at the 
same time to pay a most extravagant price 
for it. He had that morning received a 
letter from a physician at Bath, whom he 
had known for 30 years, in which that gen- 
tleman imputed most of the diseases pre- 
valent there, and especially the colic, to 
the bad beer drunk there. He was glad 
to find that the licensing system had at- 
tracted the attention of the hon. member 
for postgreng | and still more glad to 
find that the House generally seemed to 
be ‘of opinion that it stood in need of 
amendment and alteration. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Committee on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Agricultural Distress, 

Mr. Ellice assured the House and the 
noble lord, that after what passed on this 
subject on a former evening, he would 
not have interrupted the course of these 
proceedings, if he did not feel himself 
called upon, after the most mature consi- 
deration of the various resolutions on the 
table, to take the opportunity of protest- 
ing against them all, by now opposing 
the motion for the Speaker leaving the 
chair. He certainly would have abstained 
from this opposition, if he conceived there 
was the slightest chance of any amend- 
ment, or modification of the propositions 
in the committee, according to the prevail- 
ing opinions, or he would rather say preju- 
dices on this important subject ; but as 
no improvement was likely to result from 
them, in the present system of the corn 
laws, the wisest course, appeared, to him, 
not to touch that which it was not intended 
to improve, and which there was in some 
quarters a pretty obvious disposition to 
render more injurious to the public inter- 
est. The noble marquis proposed to de- 
bate first in the committee, his resolution 
relativeto the advance ofamillion on pore 

rain, protesting against going into the 
coieeel Siummean rien this opened the 
leading points in the general question, 
and those to which evidently the greatest 
importance was ascribed by ministers and 
the committee—the effect of the proposed 
advance from the Bank on the currency, 
and the price of grain. It was not now 
disguised, the sole object sought to be 
obtained was, a forced advance in the value 
of agricultural produce. On the appoint- 
ment of the select committee he had stated 
his apprehensions, that all other consider- 
ations would be neglected. When he 
found his apprehensions realized, on their 
report he ventured to recommend to the 
House the greatest caution, before they 
embarked in the senseless and des 
expedients proposed in it. After having 
listened with the utmost attention to 
all that had fallen from the noble lord on 
the former evening, and the different gen- 
tlemen who had speken in the course of 
this debate, his conviction, if possible, was 
confirmed, that no pessible good could arise 
to the agricultural petitioners, and infinite 
mischief might be inflicted on many other 
interests, by the adoption of the measures 
before them. His duty, therefore, com- 
pelled him to attempt, at least, to arrest 
the course taken by ministers, by opposing 
this further progress of the committeee. 
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He would not enter into a detailed 
consideration of the various resolutions on 
the table, invoiving the most opposite and 
contradictory opinions and principles, and 
he scarcely knew whether either, so 
entirely did he object to all, could be 
called better or worse than those of the 


-noble lord. The same fate would probably 


attend whichever the House in their wis- 
-dom might adopt. The bill would remain 
a dead letter on the Statute-book, as another 
proof of their fever for legislation, and of 
‘their perpetual reliance on temporary and 


-“perniciouS.expedients, to arrest the neces- 


-sary effects of great and obvious causes, 


‘which gentlemen carefully and studiously 


kept out of view; until a bad harvest 
brought the provisions of the act into 


‘operation, when parliament would be as 


ready to repeal, as they were now to 
enact.them. Of -all the resolutions 
-before them, those of the hon. baronet, 
the ‘member for Somersetshire, were 
‘the mest monstrous. He (Mr. Ellice) 
‘concurred, in principle, with those of the 
‘tight hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), 
and of his hon. friend, the member. for 
Portarlington ; but he could not bring his 
mind to sanction the conclusion at which 
‘either arrived. A certain protection, 
dooking to-the peculiar. taxes which 
affected the farmer, until these could be 
repealed, or thrown generally on the 
community, might be necessary, and 
some regulations to prevent a sudden 
dinundation of foreign corn, beyond the 
wants of the country at particular periods. 
‘The latter evil was caused by the present 
state of the law, which certainly, so far, 
his hon. friend’s proposition would counter- 
act; but no grounds had been laid, or proofs 
‘brought forward to establish the claims 
of the agriculturist to the enormous pro- 
tecting duty of 20s.; and when he re- 
flected, that the price of grain in other 
countries did not greatly exceed this 
amount, he could not consént to impose 
so. great an additional burthen on the 
consumer, in a period of scarcity, when 
the proposed law could alone come into 
operation. 

The whole question resolved itself into 
this—What temporary protection could be 
given to the farmer, consistently with the 
equal interests of other classes of the com- 
munity? In looking at this, they must 
take into consideration what was the 
present state, and likely to be the probable 
state.of foreign markets, and what was 
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our own? The price of grain in Eng- 
land and on the continent, previous to 
the late war, was generally nearly the 
same; and as often higher as lower. 
Under the regulations existing at that 
period, any great difference was soon 
adjusted, either by an exportation of our 
surplus, or an importation of our defi- 
ciency, to meet the wants of our neigh- 
bours, or our own. At present, in all 
other countries, the price had again 
returned to the former standard of about 
40s.: while here, although the average in 
the gazette might be under 50s. in con- 
sequence of the large proportion of the late 
harvest damaged by the wet season, good 
sound bread corn had never been cheaper 
in the great markets than 55s.and60s. This 
was at least 25 per cent higher than in 
any other country in the world. The 
price of bread in London was actually 
one half dearer than in Paris; and yet 
such was the state of things of which the 
English grower complained, and the only . 
remedy the propounders of the pre- 
sent measures could devise for his dis- 
tress, was, an attempt to augment this 
already singular difference, and to throw 
the burthen off his shoulders upon those 
of the consumer! At all events, if they 
were to adopt the principle of these mea- 
sures, let the House understand the ex- 
tent to which it was supposed its applica- 
tion could be carried. Vhe noble lord 
should distinctly state the rate at which, 
in his opinion, it would be desirable, and 
just, both toconsumer and grower, that the 
price of corn should be maintained in 
ordinary years though there the folly 
of attempting to regulate by legislation 
that which depended so entirely on the 
fluctuation of seasons met them at the 
outset. On the former occasion, which 
gave rise to the present law, of the 
inadequacy of which, although under it 
they had enjoyed an absolute monopoly, 
the agriculturist now complained, 80s. 
was the rate on which their proceedings 
had been founded. Taking into calcula- 
tion the alteration of the currency, 55s. 
to 60s. was now equal to 80s. at the 
former period. Would that satisfy the 
agriculturists, even if they could assure 
it to them? The answer was obvious : that 
was now the price, and the complaint in 
the petitions on the table was, its total 
inadequacy to enable them to pay present 
rents and taxes. [ Hear, hear.] There he 
agreed with them ; they came there near the 
root of the evil. Both must be reduced, but 
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the reduction of the former would do little | 


good, without a large repeal of the 
most oppressive taxes; and that, and not 
a futile and useless attempt to raise 
artificially the price of corn, should be the 
object of the country gentlemen. What 
preeneen could do more than the abso- 

ute monopoly the present law secured to 
-them? And odious as it was in principle 
and oppressive as might be its provisions, 
he would rather leave them to the full 
enjoyment of it, until a change of cir- 
cumstances should render its total repeal 
necessary, than consent to any aggrava- 
‘tion of it, by adopting either of the propo- 
sitions now before the House. 

It was curious, and. not uninstructive, 
with respect to their present proceedings, 
to take a retrospective glance at the 
course in which the legislature had gra- 
dually embarked in an attempt to. prop 
uP the landed interest, by sacrificing to it 
all. the principles on which the corn 
trade ought to be regulated in a commer- 
cial country, if, indeed, the true policy 
was not to leave it entirely free. Every 
succeeding enactment since the first, or at 
least the first imposition of restrictions in 
modern times, had been progressively 
unjust, until they had arrived at such a 
state of delusion on the subject, that 
even his hon. friend, the member for Portar- 
lington, the able-advocate of free trade, 
-had consented to clog his resolutions 
embracing that principle, with a duty 
totally destructive of it in effect, and within 
4 or 5s. of what had been considered abso- 
lutely prohibitory, as late as 1804. With- 
out going further back than 1773, when 
the price of wheat was very high, 60s., if 
they referred to the law of that year, they 
would find the only regulations were a 
permission of free import when the aver- 
age exceeded 48s., and of export when it 
fell to 44s. The next alteration came in 
1791, when the price was 49s. By the 
statute of that year, a duty was imposed 
of 2s. 6d. when the average was 50s., only 
6d. when it rose to 54s., and under 50s. 
for the first time, a prohibitory duty, as it 
was called, of 24s. 3d., although looking to 
the prevailing feelings and opinions of the 
present day, that was considered a very 
moderate imposition. The Bank stopped 
payment in 1797. The price of corn 
naturally rose with the first depreciation 
of the currency, with that of all other 
commodities, and in consequence of 
the two bad harvests of 1800 and 1801, 
reached the enormous and before un- 
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heard of rate of 120s. In 1802, 1803, and 
1804, a more . abundant supply re- 
duced it to 65s., still an unusual price, but 
the land owner accustomed to that of pre- 
ceding years, forced the legislature againto 
interfere for his protection. The principle 
adopted in the previous bill of 1791, was 
still pursued; 2s. 6d. duty was imposed 
on importation when the average should 
be between 63s. and 66s.: 6d. when above 
66s., and the old, and still considered as 
such, prohibitory duty of 24s. 3d. at- 
tached when the average was under 63s. 
Committees were. subsequently appointed 
in 1810 and 1814, and although their 
recommendations were not acted upon by 
the House, they were framed in the same 
spirit, which distinguished all these pro- 
ceedings, the proposal being at that time 
to devise regulations by which the 
price of wheat should be permanently 
maintained at the enormous rate of 100s. 
Lastly came the bill of 1815, prohibiting 
importation while the average was under 
80s., and as if this was not sufficiently 
oppressive to the community, the house 
were called upon again to legislate ; let it 
also be kept in view, by the party supposing 
themselves aggrieved by the low price of 
produce, and with the sole object, not im- 
plied, but openly avowed by the supporters 
of the present measure, of enhancing its 
value. Was this just, under the present 
circumstances of the country? Was it 
practicable, even if just and expedient ? 
In his opinion, their time would be 
much better employed in investigating 
the causes of the present distress, with a 
view to some efficient remedy, if that was 
within their power, than in discussing, pre- 
positions, from which it was scarcely 
possible to imagine any practicable or use- 
ful result. What, then, had brought the 
country into its presentsituation?. ‘The pro- 
gressive depreciai.on of a paper money, by 
which prices had been gradually augment- 
ed, in proportion to the calls of an almost 
overwhelming taxation during the late 
war, and an attempt, on the restoration of 
peace, to restore the former currency, 
which had in the same manner again re- 
duced the vaiue of all property without 
any proportionate reduction of the demands 
of the tax-gatherer or other creditor. The 
country gentlemen and farmers, with all 
proprietors or capitalists, whose capital was 
engaged in property, had gone on on the 
same scale, and their wants had been 
supplied from the same sources, as those 
of S profuse government. Their engage- 
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ments had increased in proportion to the 
artificial and temporary advance in their 
rents and value of their property, as the 
public debt had been increased according 
to the nominally increased means of the 
country, and they were now both left to 
face these engagements, with their means 
reduced one half, either by the actual im- 
provement of the currency, or the effects 
resulting from it. According to Mr. 
Colquhoun, (and his calculation was con- 
firmed by the returns of the property 
tax,) the rental of England in 1813, 
when corn was at 90s. and 100s., and 
every species of farm produce at double 
its present price, might be taken at 43 
millions; the farmers profit according 
to the rule laid down for their assess- 
ment to the same tax at 32, together 75 
millions. If 75 millions was the profit on 
the agricultural transactions of the coun- 
try under such circumstances, what must 
the result be now, with scarcely any re- 
duction in the amount of charges, propor- 
tioned to former prices? If the rent was 
rightly calculated at one-fifth of the gross 
produce, and the gross produce had fallen 
a third, or a half, it was obvious a sacrifice 
of the whole rent would not remedy the 
evil. It was impossible to predict what 
might be the consequences of a conti- 
nuance of the present state of things. 
Certainly, neither the present, or any 
former measures brought foward by minis- 
ters, were calculated to dispel the alarm, 
which the prospect before them naturally 
excited. 

If they referred back to various periods 
of our history, they would find the prices 
of corn had been necessarily affected 
in the same manner by the same cause. 
Shortly after the Revolution, between the 
years 1693, and 1699, the guinea was 
worth 30s., the ounce of gold 6/. 5s. ; the 
price of cornthenroseto60s. Thecurrency 
was reformed in 1700, and between that 
year and 1708, the average was again re- 
duced to 32s. and 35s. Although con- 
siderable difficulties ensued from such 
changes, the transactions of the country, 
and its population were on a much more 
limited scale, and there was no national 
debt, to require the imposition, or render 
the continuance of taxation necessary to 
so disproportionate an amount, after the 
value of the currency had been aug- 
mented. Great care was also taken to 
relieve as much as possible embarrassment 
to individuals. The debased money, for 
there was then no paper currency, the 
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exact depreciation of which could not be 
ascertained, was taken at its full amount 
in payment of taxes, and every measure 
adopted to prevent more inconvenience 
than was unavoidable to the public. 

But he would ask hon. gentlemen who 
advocated the expediency of the present 
measures, whether theywere prepared to ex- 
tend their protection to all other articles of 
produce foreign or domestic, equally de- 
pressed, and how they would propose to 
ensure a remunerating price fur them? 
They must be also anxious to restore former 
prices for cattle, wool, timber, bark, iron, 
and other articles in which they were in- 
terested. The colonist had an equal claim 
to some legislative protection in favour of 
his produce, which had been most 
strangely depreciated in the same manner, 
and at thesame moment. Allstaplearticles 
of our manufacture, the produce of other 
countries were in the same situation— 
cotton, hemp, flax, silk, and tallow, had 
fallen from 50 to 100 per cent.- 
Could his hon. friend, the member for 
Portarlington, produce any proof to sa- 
tisfy them that over production was 
the cause of all this depression? He 
was not disposed to dispute the grounds 
on which he had stated his opinion, that 
some allowance should be made for the 
effect of one, or a series of abundant crops, 
and for other causes affecting the trans- 
actions of a great country, arising out of 
the protracted war in which they had 
been engaged. But .the true evil and 
paramount cause of these changes was 
the paper system, with its perpetual fluc- 
tuations, to suit the convenience, or pro- 
fligacy of the government. Without enter- 
ing into many details, he would state to the 
House what these fluctuations had been; 
and they would then be able to judge how 
far the effects had been proportioned to 
the cause he assigned for them, Since 
the enormous and unlimitted issues of 
later years, who, indeed, could form a 
satisfactory calculation, or who could pre- 
tend to foretel till we had experienced 
them, all the effects to be still felt from 
the restoration of the standard? Putting 
entirely aside the index of his hon. friend, 
the member for Portarlington—the price 
of gold as a commodity, which was now 
less in vogue—it appeared to him a rational 
estimate, and their effects could only be 
deduced from the influence of the con- 
traction and expansion of the paper cur- 
rency at particular periods on general 
prices. Let. the House then subject the 
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fluctuations which had hitherto been so 
remarkable to this test. In 1809, Mr. 
Horner found the Bank of England paper 
suddenly increased 14 millions, which 
was followed by an increase of three 
millions of country paper, forming to- 
gether a greater addition to the circula- 
tion of this country, than the produce 
of the American mines had added in the 
same period to the general circulation 
of Europe. In 1810, after this addition, 
the Bank of England paper was only 
eighteen millions, and supposing the 
amount of country paper, which he be- 
lieved would be generally found equal 
to that of the Bank, the same, the 
whole circulation of the country amount- 
ed to thirty-six millions. Mr. Horner 
estimated the depreciation at fifteen per 
cent, nearly the difference at the time be- 
tween the market and mint price of gold : 
but he distinctly says in his report, that 
he doubted whether this could be then 
considered a fair standard of depreciation, 
and that he was certain the price of gold 
must entirely cease to be so, if the uncon- 
trolled issue of paper should be carried to 
a much greater extent. The uncon- 
trolled issue, however, proceeded steadil 
increasing till 1814, when the Bank 
of England notes had advanced to twenty- 
seven millions, and the country notes 
according to the former proportion, in 
an equal ratio; forming together an 
amount of currency in circulation of fifty- 
four millions. At last, in 1818, it increased 
to the highest amount known in the his- 
tory of the system, and arrived at the 
enormous extent of thirty millions of Bank 
notes, and, on the same scale, thirty mil- 
lions of country notes, together sixty 
millions; and because, while prices of 
other articles invariably rose the price of 
gold owing to particular circumstances, 
capable of easy explanation, happened at 
the precise moment, when the amount of 
paper was most excessive, to be only 3/. 
18s. the effect of the necessary reduction 
of the paper currency, previous to the 
restoration of the former standard, on all 
the transactions of the country, was to be 
measured by 2d. per oz. in the value of 
gold! At least, this was the doctrine of 
the committee ; and the country were now 
deriving full benefit from this great effort 
of their wisdom and experience! 

. But, to take another view of this sub- 
ject. Look at the enormous and other- 
wise unaccountable advance, exclusively 
in this country, at least to an infinitely 
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greater degree than in others, of all com- 
modities, during the rise and progress of 
the system, and the rapid decline since 
the restoration of the old currency. So 
far from corn being the only article which 
had fallen, he should be glad to be in- 
formed where an exception was to be 
found to the general depreciation? In 
1813, the prices of all staple articles of 
manufacture or consumption, foreign or 
British arrived at nearly their highest point, 
and were from 50 to 100 per centinvariably 
above the rates both of 1790 and 1822. 
Did this ever happen during any former 
war, or at any former period of our his- 
tory, except where the same cause, a de- 
based currency, led, in particular cases, 


_to the same results? In 1815, at the ter- 


mination of the war, the chancellor of 
the exchequer made an attempt to re- 
pay the Bank advances to the public, that 
they might withdraw part of their paper 
and resume their payments in specie, and 
certainly that was the fit moment, if 
it ever was expedient to return to the 
old standard. What followed? The dis- 
tress of 1816, and the remedy of that dis- 
tress—the re-borrowing and re-issuing 
the former amount of paper repaid and 
withdrawn from circulation. The right 
hon. gentleman put an additional guinea 
in the pocket of every person in the king- 
dom. There was no doubt the same 
measure now would produce the same 
relief. Would the right hon. gentleman 
venture to propose it, or was it possible 
to increase the present paper currency 
one-third or a half, to restore the amount 
of 60 millions in circulation in 1818, and 
to continue in operation the provision of 
his right hon. colleagues bill in 18192 
The loan from the Bank in 1816 led gra- 
dually to the over-issue in 1818, and 
the measures in contemplation of the re- 
sumption of cash payments in the end of 
that year, and finally the report of the 
committee had led to the present contrac- 
tion; so that the country doomed to per- 
petual disease under the hands of these 
physicians, suffered in turn from the al- 
terative system prescribed for it. From 
the end of 1818, putting one pound bank- 
notes, and gold, on both sides, out of 
the question, the Bank of England circu- 
lation had been reduced about a third, 
and from the best calculation the country 
paper a half, and still the effect of all this, 
according to the dictum of the hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington, was to be estimated 
in proportion to the difference of 2d. in 
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the ounce of gold! And it must also be 
observed, that the same amount of cur- 
rency being absorbed at both periods in 
the transactions of the revenue, and pay- 
ment of dividends, how infinitely less that 
proportion must be, which was left for the 
general circulation of all other transac- 
tions. It was said, that taxation had no- 
thing to do with the distress. "Was the 
same taxation as easily paid with 30 or 
35 millions of currency, as with 60? 
This was the main and paramount cause 
of all the distress, and either paralyzed 
equally all interests of the country, or 
threatened them at no distant period with 
the same consequences which were now 
felt by our agticulture. It was a mistake 
to suppose, the least caution had been 
observed, in preparing for the change in 
the currency. He had already stated the 
issue of paper was most excessive in 
1818; since which time it had nearly been 
reduced one-half. 

The noble marquis, had in the course of 
his recent observation on the state of the 
country, talked of our commercial pros- 
perity, but certainly he was the only au- 
thority from whom he had been able to 
collect such an opinion, either connected 
or unconnected with that branch of our 
industry. On the contrary he believed 
no class had suffered so much from the 
great cause to which he ascribed, not the 
ruinous situation of the country, for to 
whatever results these wretched measures 
might lead, it was scarcely in the power 
both of legislature and government to ex- 
haust our immense resources, but the ge- 
neral and most unjust derangement which 
had been produced in the relative situation 
of the industrious and unproductive por- 
tions of the community. Could the noble 
Jord communicate to the House from what 
source he derived his information, that 
the ship-owner, the tradesman, the foreign 
and colonial merchant, the importer or 
exporter of domestic or foreign produc- 
tions, or the general dealer in our home 
market, were now carrying on their busi- 
ness with profit? As far as he had access 
to persons of all descriptions, the answer 
to inquiries on this subject was universal : 
We certainly are carrying on our business 
with no profit or rather to a loss, but with 
the same vague expectation which encour- 
aged the farmer to persevere, that the times 
would mend. The situation of the mer- 
chant, who in the ordinary course of his 
business had extended his transactions, 
exporting the productions of this country, 
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or entering into engagements on the faith 
of his usual returns from the colonies was 
peculiarly deplorable. His bills must be 
paid, he could not, like the farmer, ask and 
wait for an abatement of his rent, and the 
returns for his exports, equal in quantity 
to the amount he had formerly received, 
were deficient half in value. He could 
not deduct equally from his engage- 
ment, and although from the very circum-’ 
stances of the case, complaints of this de- 
scription were not so loud as those of 
the agriculturists, let not the noble marquis 
console himself with the idea that they did 
not exist, or did not bear with an equal if 
not more severe pressure. 

The noble marquis then went on to 
congratulate the country on the state of 
the manufacturing interest, and certainly, 
looking to the accounts before the House 
on some more reasonable grounds. But 
even here, if the particular circumstances 
which had lately occasioned an excessive 
demand were duly considered, it might - 
be very doubtful, how far all that apparent 
comfort which prevailed among the manu- 
facturing population, and. the prosperity 
of their employers was likely to be per- 
manent. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) had truly stated his bill was pro- 
ductive of beneficial results to this class of 
the labouring population, the invariable 
effect of an enhancement in the value of 
money, being immediately to reduce the 
price of all commodities, before that of 
labour: but it must be recollected this 
effect was only temporary, and that ulti- 
mately, and at no protracted period the 
price of labour mustadjust itself to that of 
provisions. He did not mean to say, that 
in many of the manufacturing districts 
wages were too high, consistently with the 
comforts the poor man ought to enjoy, 
but in the metropolis and in the great 
towns, there had been scarcely any de- 
cline, and wages remained at the same 
rate, to which they had been raised during 
the war, while the means of existence had 
declined one-half. Might not the great 
increase in the revenue be in some degree 
ascribed to this? If half the amount for- 
merly required was sufficient for the pur- 
chase of necessaries, would not the surplus 
beexpended in luxuries, and unfortunately, 
and it wasa most melancholy consideration, 
find its way to the ale-house and gin-shop, 
the ready receivers of the chancellor of the 
exchequer? If any part of this statement 
was correct, if the prices of labour and 
provisions had not yet adjusted themselves, 
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and if no high profits, which was admitted 


was the case, resulted to the masters from 
their trade, must not the attempt be made 
soon to increase them? Or supposing the 
demand to decline for manufactures at pre- 
sent price, to endeavour to produce them 
at a lower cost, by pressing upon the la- 
bourer a reduction of his wages? Suppose 
a material falling off in our exports, what 
might be the consequence? The late 
unprecedented and extraordinary demand 
was to be ascribed to two causes. Great 
speculations to India and South America, 
neither of which were likely to answer the 
expectations of those engaged in them, 
and a necessity of importing in:a short 
period an immense amount of specie for 
our circulation. We had imported in two 
years, at the lowest calculation, about 20 
millions of gold and silver. Was that to 
continue ?—-and if it was not, what other 
substitute was to be found, against which 
we could, to a similar extent, calculate in 
the same period, an exchange for an equal 
quantity of our manufactures? Restric- 
tions upon restrictions were heaped upon 
our import trade, and the wise legislators 
of the present day supposed, as was proved 
in the case before them, that- we could 
continue supplying all the world with the 
produce of our own industry, without re~ 
ceiving any thing in exchange for it. Our 
home market in the present state of agri- 
culture did not promise an increased de- 
mand; our exports were exposed to fluc- 
tuation and diminution from the circum- 
stances he had stated. What then would 
be the consequence if at the very moment 
when the provisions of the present bill 
came into operation, and raised the price 
of all the necessaries of life, the price of 
labour should be suddenly reduced, and 
the dangers arising from discontent, be 
added to a reduction in our revenue and 
in the sole remaining prosperous branch 
of our industry? Would any govern- 
ment attempt to force upon a discontented 
population, under such circumstances, the 
unjust operation of the present bill? 

Looking at the various propositions, it 
was scarcely possible todetermine whether 
their injustice or perfect inefficacy even 
for the object in view distinguished them 
most. While the agriculturist maintained 
his present monopoly the bill was useless 
and would remain a dead letter on the 
Statute-book.. If a case should arise in 
which he supposed he might derive some 
advantage from its provisions, the state 
of society was likely to be an insurmount- 
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able bar to his attaining it. If they would 
make the poor man eat his bread at double’ 
the price of any other consumer in the 
world, they must give him the means of 
buying it, and where were these to be ob- 
tained? Only through the exertion of his 
labour and industry, and if the manufac- 
turer could not employ him at as cheap a 
rate as his foreign competitor, that would 
soon fail him. Foreign nations did not 
purchase commodities from any particular 
predilection for the country of their pro- 
duction, but where they could be obtained 
cheapest and best—and was it the precise 
policy for a country depending almost en- 
tirely on her commerce and manufactures, 
‘so to advance the cost of production, by 
enhancing the value of labour and provi- 
sions, as not only to encourage competi- 
tion on the part of other countries, but 
absolutely to ensure the destruction of 
her own industry? The price of bread 
he had already said was now double the 
price in France and other countries, and 
there were already indications of this 
disparity producing its necessary results. 
An hon. friend of his, the member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Birch), had inform- 
ed him, that complaints had very much 
increased, of the continued emigration of 
their best workmen—and it was notorious 
in the capital, that every encouragement 
was given to our machinists and engineers 
to embark for other countries. If he was . 
not misinformed, government had also 
been lately called upon to enforce rigor- 
ously, those odious statutes, which pre- 
vented the industrious man from carrying 
his talents and industry to the most ad- 
vantageous market. To inflict penalties, 
he would add, the most unjust in our laws 
under any circumstances, upon persons of 
this description, was as cruel, as it was 
likely to be ineffectual:—but to do so, 
after the passing of this bill, depriving the 
poor man of his comforts in the first in- 
stance, and subjecting him by its conse- 
quences, to the risk of finding no employ- 
ment at an adequate remuneration, ‘was 
to add the most cruel oppression, to the 
grossest injustice. If any person had 
asked him (Mr. E.,) three years ago, 
whether it was probable America would 
soon become a manufacturing country, he 
would have answered, that while the fee 
simple of good land continued at 20s. an 
acre, and there was a moderate market 
for its produce, few men were likely to 
abandon a country life, with the hope of 
independence it held out, for the more 
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unhealthy and confined employment of a 
manufacturing one. But, then he could 
not contemplate the continuance of re- 
strictions which prevented the American 
agriculturist from exchanging his produc- 
tions with the British manufacturer to 
their mutual advantage. The consequence 
had been the recent establishment of many 
considerable manufactories in the United 
States. Spinning mills, with all our im- 
provements, were erected in Massachu- 
setts, where the cotton from the Southern 
States was spun, the yarn returned to 
Philadelphia, and then wove into as good 
and as cheap cloth as we could manufac- 
ture. The countervailing duties of about 
thirty per cent, imposed beyond all the 
charges on our manufacture, insured a 
good profit to the American, and the trade 
had answered so well, that these establish- 
ments were rapidly increasing, particularly 
in Pennsylvania. These were some of the 
necessary results of measures like the 
present, and with all our capital and inge- 
nuity, our trade and manufactures must in 
the end be sacrificed to a perseverance in 
them. If we continued in this manner to 
heap restriction on restriction, under the 
name of protection, all productive indus- 
try, as was the case in Holland, must be 
gradually banished from the country, and 
our decline would be accelerated, by fur- 
nishing to others the very elements to 
enable them in the first instance to com- 
pete with, and under the unsupportable 
oppression of our taxation, at last, to de- 
stroy our trade. 

e had already entered much more at 
large into the subject than he intended, 
when he first rose to address the House, 
but he must still add one or two observa- 
tions on the other projects of the noble 
lord, and on what he considered the most 
advisable course for the House to pursue. 
First, with respect to the advance of a 
million on bonded corn. It was almost im- 
possible to treat this speculation in a seri- 
ous manner, but it was necessary to advert 
to the grounds which had been adduced 
in support of it. These were, the pro- 
bability of adding to the currency, and 
of relieving the farmer, by enabling him 
to watch a proper opportunity of dispos- 
ing of his corn, it being alleged that 
the present low price was occasioned 
in some degree, by a pressure of pro- 
duce on the markets, arising from the 
distress of the agricultural body for 
ready money. The first ground was too 


absurd to admit of any argument. Since 
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the restoration of the standard, and the 
convertability of paper into money, no 
measure could have the effect of increas- 
ing the quantity of currency in this coun- 
try particularly, which did not produce an 
equal effect on the general money market 
of the world—unless to be sure we were 
driven to another depreciation, a question 
which it was unnecessary now to discuss. 
Then, as to relieving the farmer by 
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enabling him to borrow money on a de- | 


posit of his corn? Did he now want this 
facility, or was not the country banker 
and broker, ready to advance, even on the 
credit of his possessing the means of re- 
payment, without an actual pawning of 
his produce? And, if he was to pawn it, 
which part of his corn was he to pawn? 
The good, for which there was now a 
ready market at 55s. or 60s., already too 
high for the interest of the consumer? or 
the bad, that owing to the condition in 
which it had been got in, it might rot in 
the granaries? 
why should not such a measure be ex- 
tended to the relief of the agricultural, 
which had so often been beneficially ap- 
plied to commercial distress? The answer 
was simple. The cases were in no respect 
analogous. The merchants had applied 
at different times, when, in consequence 
of particular events during war, their 
warehouses were overloaded with colonial 
produce, or manufactures, intended for 
markets, then closed to their admission. 
Exchequer bills had been issued to enable 
them to meet pressing engagements found- 
ed on this property, for which it was im- 
possible to find a sale, but the moment 
the restriction was removed, and the ac- 
customed markets opened, the relief came, 
and the: advance which, had not injured 
the community, and in many cases saved 
the merchant from ruin, was repaid with 
facility.. How could that case be com-~- 
pared with the present? Instead of a 
scarcity of money, which was invariably 
the case when the measure was before re- 
sorted to, they had now abundance, and 
there was no complaint on that subject 
from the agriculturists themselves. 

The only remedy then, and he confessed 
he was not among those who considered 
it adequate to the evil, but it was all they 
had in their power in the present indispo- 
sition of the House to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the effects produced by the 
currency, was, to require from ministers a 
reduction of every shilling of taxation 
which was not absolutely required for the 


He had heard it said, . 
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expences of government, and the pay- 
ment of interest on the debt.’ He could 
not help thinking, if the landed gentlemen 
would exert themselves to enforce a sys- 
tem of the strictest eeconomy, some con- 
siderable relief might be granted. In the 
commencement of the session, they had 
been told, it was impossible to do more 
than take off ls. a bushel on malt, on 
condition of the plan succeeding for the 
reduction of the 5 per cents. Since that 
time, a new light had broken in upon ad- 
ministration, and, although they manfully 
resisted the proposition, that taxation was 
an evil, they had been compelled to sub- 
mit to a further reduction of about two 
millions. To be sure, the plan they had 
devised to do this, and maintain their own 
consistency, was one of the most extraor- 
dinary description, calculated, unfortu- 
nately, to cheat the country, as much as 
themselves, the latter of which could only 
have been the intention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Hishon. friend, the member 
for Winchelsea had blamed members 
for not being in their places to resist 
this scheme; but he (Mr. E.) was 
satisfied, from some experience of the 
House, that opposition to any useful 
effect was fruitless, and he did not feel 
himself called to debate such absolute 
quackeries and absurdities. When this 
scheme for relieving the present generation 
of what was called the dead weight 
was first suggested, he had asked in 
vain, why the amount of taxation to 
be repealed could not be deducted from 
the sinking fund, which must be the case 
at last? or why, if all this complicated 
process must be submitted to, to save the 
consistency of ministers, with those who 
could be blinded by such clumsy artifices, 
the profit arising from the transaction, 
or the expenses to be incurred, might not 
be gained, or saved to the public, instead 
of going into the pockets of contractors ? 
The plan, he believed, would be found 
perfectly impracticable, and that no per- 
sons would be induced to undertake such 
a contract; but as the remission of two 
millions of taxes was only to be obtained 
in that way, he was far from advising the 
House to reject the good part of the 
speculation. Let the country gentlemen 
only persevere, and at last they must get 
rid of taxes to the amount of the annual 
sinking fund. He had, to be sure, no 
great faith in the real existence of any 
such fund ; but if it did exist, as was pre- 
tended, was it wise, was it prudent, look- 
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ing to the grievous oppression under 
which the country laboured, to force the 
last shilling from the pockets of a suffer- 
ing population, and which might still be 
usefully employed in their respective 
occupations of industry, to add to the 
already enormously disproportioned profits 
of the fundholder? As long as a sinking 
fund could be maintained out of profits, 
it was a most expedient measure; but 
would the right hon. gentleman deny that 
a much larger proportion of the existing 
taxation was now drawn from the reduced 
capital, at least in nominal value, of the 
country? The object of all this was, to 
raise the price of stock, and to reduce 
the rate of interest, without reflecting 
that an useless accumulation of capital, 
so drained from the productive industry 
of this, must, when the desired effect was 
produced, be transferred to other coun- 
tries for investment. Did the right hon. 
gentleman hear nothing of the foreign 
loans, negotiated and negotiating, and was 
he not aware that every pound unneces- 
sarily exacted by taxation encouraged 
this perpetual transfer of capital? It was 
impossible to enter upon the consideration 
of the particular subject before the House, 
without adverting to the whole system 
which had produced so great a convulsion 
in all our various interests, and which now 
induced the landed interest to look only 
for relief from the injurious and oppressive 
measure under discussion. If the com- 
mittee had suggested any amendment of 
the corn law, which was certainly not 
much better in point of principle than the 
proposed alteration, he could have will- 
ingly lent his assistance in endeavouring 
to reform it; but when he saw that was 
not intended, he must protest against 
any useless aggravation of it. At pre- 
sent the landowner possessed a com- 
plete monopoly, with every prospect of 
its continuance, and his conviction was, 
that. such a.scarcity as would require. re- 
lief by importation, under the provisions 
either of the present or the. intended 
bill, would compel the House to. adopt 
an entirely opposite policy on this subject, 
and instead of imposing restrictions, 
to encourage by bounties a supply 
for the absolute wants. of the people. 
Great changes must take place in the ge- 
neral situation of the country before ano- 
ther session. It was notpretended that any 
benefits were likely immediately to accrue 
to the party seeking them from this bill, 
In the mean time he hada decided feeling 
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that the best character which could be 
given to the proceeding altogether was, 
its absolute inefficiency either as to good 
or evil; but when he reflected upon the 
consequences which had been brought on 
the country by the hasty proceeding of 
1819, he could not but consider the wisest 
course under present circumstances was, 
to abstain from all legislation affecting so 
seriously important and opposite interests, 
either until an absolute necessity forced us 
to interfere, or till we had the benefit of 
further experience,and some fairer prospect 
of a satisfactory solution of the various 
difficulties which surrounded us. It was 
on these grounds he should oppose the fur- 
ther progress of these proceedings. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, said, that as 
he had originated one of those proposi- 
tions* which his hon. friend had desig- 
nated as monstrous, he thought himself 
called upon to defend it. His hon. friend 
had also been guilty of one or two errors 
in his statement, which it was important 
to correct. The last returns stated the 
average price of wheat to be 44s. 7d. His 
hon. Fiend had taken it at 55s. Now the 
pest of corn being so much lower than 

is hon. friend had stated it at, the situa- 
tion of the agriculturists was really much 
worse than his hon. friend had imagined. 
His hon. friend had said, that the corn 
bill had given a monopoly to the land- 
owners. Now, when the ports were 
opened, they had been glutted with a 





* The following are Mr. Benett’s pro- 
posed resolutions : 

1—* That it is expedient to provide, 
that the foreign corn now under bond in 
the United Kingdom may be taken out for 
home consumption, whenever the average 
price of wheat, ascertained in the usual 
mode, shall exceed 80s. per quarter; and 
the trade in corn shall thenceforth be per- 
manently free, but subject to the following 
duties upon importation; viz. 

Wheat cccccccccccccccescese 245, per quar. 
Rye, pease, and beans +---++ 16s. ditto. 
Barley, bear, and bigg -+++++++ 12s. ditto. 
Oats @erecerteores eessegsese 8s. ditto. 

. 2d.—* That a drawback or bounty be 
allowed on the exportation of corn to 
foreign countries : 

On wheat of a marketable quality 18s. per quar. 
Rye, pease, and beans, ditto -- 12s. ditto. 
Barley, bear or bigg ditto-----+ 9s. ditto. 
Oats, Aitto -ecccesccoce evsecee 65. ditto. 

«* And that such drawback or bounty, 
: a manner as the importation duty, be 

xed.” 
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supply of foreign corn that had lasted four 
years; and the fact was, that for the last 
three years, even the corn bill had not 
given the land-owners a monopoly. ‘The 
extent of that importation might be judged 
of, from the increase in the exports of corn 
from Ireland alone. The quantity of 
corn, reported as of Irish growth, and as 
exported from Ireland, could never have 
been grown in that country: for, during 
the four years he had mentioned, the 
accumulation of corn imported from Ire- 
land was as sevenfold; and what was stil! 
more remarkable, the accumulation of 
flour imported from the same quarter 
was as elevenfold. If the corn had been 
grown in Ireland, the traces of increased 
cultivation must have been visible. But 
where were they to be found? If the flour, 
again, was really Irish, mills must have 
multiplied throughout that kingdom in a 
very surprising degree. He had never 
heard that such was the fact. Perhaps 
he should be told, that. much of the pas- 
ture land in Ireland had been converted 
into arable; and that the imports of pigs, 
bacon, butter, and cheese, had decreased 
in proportion. This, however, was not 
the case; for they, also, had very con- 
siderably increased during that period. 
He perfectly agreed with his hon. friend, 
that the proper and effectual relief to be 
afforded to the agriculturists must be a 
remission of taxes. Much had been done 
in this way; but much more remained to 
be effected. Even these remissions would 
not entirely effect the object.—They 
could not relieve the country from the 
poor-rates, or from the tithes. He must 
defend the proposition which he had made 
in the committee. The duty he proposed 
on imported corn, was 3d. lower than the 
duty of 1792. For his own part, he had 
not desired any monopoly; his anxiety had 
been, that the ports should be always 
open, and that the country might get rid 
of the corn law, and all its horrible and 
odious attendants. The House had shown 
itself always extremely anxious to protect 
at all events, the consumers of corn. 
Now, who were the consumers? The 
farmers, the labourers, and the manufac- 
turers for home consumption. These 
were the consumers; and their best inte- 
rests were bound up in the general inte- 
rest of the country. What was the reason 
that the manufacturers were now in dis~ 
tress? Because the home trade was now, 
as it ever had done, following the distress 
of the agriculturists. What had gone to 
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ruin the agriculturists, had gone to 
ruin them. There was, however, one 
class of consumers, who had profited by 
the fall of prices of agricultural produce : 
he meant those who lived by the interest 
they made upon their own money, and who 
most profited by the bill of 1819, to 
which his hon. friend had attributed all 
the distresses of the country. His hon. 
friend had often expressed his feeling for 
them: but for himself (Mr. B.) he had 
no feeling whatever for them. The value 
of their money had risen, as the price of 
produce had fallen. He knew not whetlier 
the depreciation of the currency operated 
in the ratio of 10/. per cent or of 40 per 
cent; nor was he anxious to enter upon 
that discussion, because he feared, that 
while every gentleman ran away with some 
favourite theory of his own creation, the 
interests of the country were likely to be 
sacrificed. Much, unquestionably, of the 
existing distress was owing to the late 
war. During its continuance, we had 
been living on loans, and spending money 
which we certainly had no right to touch. 
The consequent increase of the currency 
had produced an artificial trade, which 
vanished with the return of peace, and the 
diminution of the currency. Besides all 
this, the country had certainly not re- 
turned so speedily as it might have done, 
to a peace establishment; and that delay 
had been a serious blow to the already 
dilapidated finances, and to the general 
prosperity of the country. The next 
blow we received was an enormous and 
overwhelming importation of provisions 
from foreign countries, which importation 
was not at all called for by any wants of 
this country. This last circumstance bore 
most severely on our agricultural interest. 
A third blow was given by the alteration 
effected in our currency.—The proposals 
which parliament was now to be called 
upon to sanction, were; first, the loan of 
1,000,000/. on exchequer bills for the 
purchase of corn, the produce of our own 
soil, to be warehoused under particular 
regulations. Upon this he should reserve 
what he had to say till the House should 
have resolved itself into a committee. 
The second proposal referred to the relief 
to be afforded by remitting 1,800,000/. of 
taxes. If he was not exceedingly mis- 
taken, he had, upon more than one occa- 
sion, heard the noble marquis assert, that 
it was idle to expect any relief from the 
remission of taxes. He was glad to find 
him in a different opinion, The next 
VOL. VII. 
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proposition or resolution rather, was, to 
the effect, that the only fair protection for 
the home grower consisted in the imposi- 
tion of a fixed duty upon imported corn, 
equivalent to the amount of the existing 
taxation on its production; and this had 
ever been his (Mr. B’s) own principle. 
His hon. friend had called this a mon- 
strous proposal on his (Mr. B’s) part, as 
if it extended too high a protection to the 
British agriculturist. Now, several hon. 
members, with whom he had conversed 
upon the subject, considered it to be too 
low. He had no hesitation to name-the 
prices which he considered to be fair, and 
likely to afford the desired protection. 
He was, then, in regard to corn, only 
anxious that the grower should obtain 
such a price as would meet the rents as 
they stood in 1792. It was not, therefore, 
too much to say, that the land-owners 
should receive now, the same money 
amount of rent as they received in 1792. ' 
In order to show that this amount would 
not be too great, gentlemen must first 
assume the gross value of the produce of 
a farm, and then they must ascertain the 
value of the rent. To get at the value of 
the produce, they could not do better 
than to fix an average price of corn; for 
by the price of that commodity, the value 
of all other produce must be regulated. 
The average price of wheat for 10 years 
preceding 1792 would amount to about 
6s. 34 per bushel. Say that the whole 
produce of a farm was 2,000 bushels, they 
would produce, at 6s. 34d., 6271. 3s. 4d. 
Now, the most eminent land surveyors in 
1792, allowed one-third of the gross pro- 
duce of the farm, as a fair rent to the 
landlord. One-third of this gross pro- 
duce, therefore, would be 209/. Is. ld. 
Now, wheat at the present moment might 
be taken at 8s. 44d. per bushel. The 
gross produce of the same farm, 2,000 
bushels at 8s. 43d., would yield 837/. 10s. : 
of this amount one-fourth must be taken 
for the rent; the same surveyors who 
gave one-third as a fair proportion in 
1792, giving one-fourthh only in 1822, 
owing to the increase of taxes including 
the poor-rates, for which such an allow- 
ance was to be made as must affect the 
calculation to that extent. One-fourth 
of 837/. 10s. would give 209/. 7s. 6d. for 
the rent proper to be paid in 1822, being 
only higher by 7s. 6d. than that which 
was thought fair in 1792. Consequently, 
2,000 bushels of wheat, now at 8s. 43d., 
would afford the grower no higher remu- 
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neration than the same quantity at 6s. 
id. in 1792. The principle laid down 
by the hon. member for Portarlington 
was, that the growers were entitled to a 
remunerating price in proportion only to 
the increase of rents. Now, all that he 
(Mr. B.) asked for was a protecting duty 
of 24s. Every body would, in fairness, 
admit that the landowner was entitled to 
a higher rent now than in 1792, because 
of the increased taxation; but the fact 
was, that he did not ask for a higher rent. 
He would not do so, because he antici- 
pated a very great reduction of taxation, 
and it was for the landlord to look for his 
relief from that circumstance alone. He 
should not be surprised if, the very mo- 
ment the ports should be opened, 500,000 
er 600,000 quarters of corn, should be 
immediately brought into this country. 
That importation would carry at least 
700,000/. or 800,000/. into the Treasury, 
and would thus enable the government to 
relieve the people from a part of their 
present burthens, and place them in a si- 
tuation to pay the British grower a pro- 
tecting price. When he saw some of the 
greatest land-owners in the country af- 
fected by the general distress of agricul- 
ture,-and knew that he must depend 
solely upon the value of the land and the 
produce, he should advocate any proposi- 
tion which might tend to restore them to 
their former flourishing condition, more 
especially as he conceived their prospe- 
rity to be intimately connected with that 
of the state. He was anxious to correct 
an ill-feeling that had gone abroad, with 
respect to the power of landlords over 
rent. They had been accused of racking 
rents as high as they could: but every 
country member who heard him knew 
that that was impossible. Human nature 
was always the same. The landlord na- 
turally strove to get the highest rent, 
and the tenant endeavoured to reduce it 
to the lowest proportion: but it should 
not be forgotten, that the theory of rents 
was this—the purchaser made the price, 
and not the seller. When to this consi- 
deration the House added the local at- 
tachments both of landlords and tenants, 
they would see that the charge was of a 
very improbable nature. One of the 
finest farms in Somersetshire, which had 
let but a very few years ago for 1,400l. per 
annum, had’ since been rented at 700l., 
and was now untenanted, for nobody 
could be induced to take it. Instances of 
the same sort had occurred in Wiltshire. 
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This state of things would, in the end, 
occasion high prices. But, for whose 
benefit? Not for the farmers, but for the 
merchants and the foreigners, at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural interest. The 
farmers would then betold that they should 
be content, because they had a high price 
for their corn—but by that time they 
would have no-corn to sell. He wished 
it to be understood, however, that nothing 
would benefit the country, without a re- 
duction of taxation. That reduction 
would enable the farmer to supply the 
home market, at a much lower price than 
would now remunerate him. 

Mr. Monck contended, that thedistresses 
of the country were mainly imputable, not 
to low prices but tohigh taxes. None of 
the recipes of the five or six state physi- 
cians made, therefore, an approximation 
to the true remedy. Every corn bill was 
intended to benefit the agriculturists at 
the expense of the other classes ; and in- 
stead of looking at the present low price of . 
grain with dismay, it afforded him sincere 
satisfaction, because it would compel 
country gentlemen to do their duty to 
their constituents. The existing corn 
bill gave a complete monopoly. What 
were called its defects did not injure the 
farmers, and were a great benefit to the 
consumers. Dr. Paley had considered 
the uncertainty of crops and seasons as a 
providential ordinance, because it pre- 
vented the landowner from extracting the 
last farthing from his tenant. He (Mr. 
M.) was, however, decidedly of opinion 
that there werenobad seasons: one county 
or one country might produce less than 
another, but the gross produce of the 
world was always the same, and a perfectly 
free trade in grain ought therefore to be 
established. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
call the attention of the committee to his 
first resolution. He should do injustice 
to the agricultural committee, and injus- 
tice to his own opinions, if he did not de- 
sire it in the outset to be understood that 
he was not prepared to justify the propo- 
sition upon “seme principles: it was 
only to be tolerated as an exception to 
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them, and employed as a temporary law. 
‘It would, he conceived, be nothing but 
pedantry, to say that no case had arisen, 
or could arise, in which they might not 
be relaxed. The hon: member for Taun- 
ton (Mr. Baring), in a former session, 
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permanent part of the corn laws, when he | 
suggested the employment of a capital of | 


three millions, in order to keep up a stock 
of corn in the national granary, that 
might be replenished from time to time. 
The agricultural committee had had two 
distinct propositions under their consi- 
deration—the one, the application of a 
sum of money, ‘not exceeding a million, 
for the purchase of corn by an agent of 
the government—the other to give encou- 
ragement in some mode afterwards to be 
considered, not by purchases to be made 
by an agent of the government, but by 
individuals acting with a view to their own 
interests, They would come into the 
market as ordinary purchasers, with a 
portion of capital advanced to them on 
moderate interest, or having an allowance 
in the nature of a bounty, to be applied 
towards covering the expense of deposit- 
ing the corn, which they might subse- 
quently sell at a profit. After a very full 
discussion, the first proposition was laid 
aside, without any reproach to the hon. 
gentleman who suggested it, because the 
_ hon. member for Taunton had contem- 
plated a similar project as a permanent 
measure. The committee did not think 
that even.the exigency of the present 
moment warranted government in putting 
forward a purchaser, who was to buy 
corn when it was cheap, and to sell it 
when it was dear. Such an agent would 
drive all other speculators out of the mar- 
ket, for it would be impossible to compete 
with an individual, whose purchases were 
not contracted or limited by any view to 
his own interest. It was thought that it 
would be a most active corrective, but 
purchased at too dear arate. Looking to 
the other principle, the committee had 
been of opinion, that some relief might be 
afforded by a permissive, not a compul- 
sory measure. That strong distinction 
was taken: a million in the hands of 
a government agent might be looked 
upon as a compulsory measure; but in 
the other case, the money would not be 
laid out unless the individual thought that 
his own interest would be advanced by 
the speculation, by selling again after- 
wards at a profit. The committee found, 
on examining the quantity of corn sold in 
some of the markets, that last year, in 
the early months, it was nearly double 
what. it had been in the corresponding 
months of the preceding years. Hence a 
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had proposed a departure from them as a | aided by the wants of the farmers, who 


by coming to the market in such numbers, 
rendered it very ruinous to the markets. 
—<As to the possibility of permanently 
raising the price of corn by any system of 
laws, he believed that notion was nearly 
exploded. The present measure neither 
could nor would raise the average price 
throughout the year; but it would have 
the effect of making a more convenient 
distribution of the supply. On a former 
night he had said, that the subject had 
received much attention from _govern- 
ment, but ministers had laid it aside, 
under the impression that they would not 
be justified in bringing it forward as a 
measure of relief. They were led to be- 
lieve that the country was not distressed 
so much from a want of capital, as from 
a want of conviction in the minds of 
those who possessed it that it could be 
advantageously employed in speculations 
in corn. There was besides another plan 
which ministers had thought would give 
more encouragement to parties storing 
grain: they preferred giving a small 
monthly amount on the corn stored. He 
had distinctly stated, that he brought for- 
ward that measure in preference, because 
it had more activity of encouragement in 
it. Ministers at that time were rather 
looking for the means of locally applying 
funds, which funds they conceived existed 
and were not applied; and they thought 
that four millions thrown into circulation 
would afford of itself a means of purcha- 
sing corn, and thereby afford relief to the 
agriculturists. They thought that the 
monthly allowance, though it would not 
amount to a premium to force speculation, 
would nevertheless cover the expenses 
of warehousing, and the interest of money, 
and thus tempt individuals to make spe- 
culations in grain. It was due to the 
committee to remark, that this permissive 
measure, if it did no good, could do no 
harm. The plan held out no inducement 
to any ‘one to embark in an improvident 
speculation, if he thought the market was 
not likely to rise: if it were likely to rise, 
then at the time of the greatest glut pur- 
chases might be made, which, with the 
assistance proposed, would render a profit 
at a later period. He had not voted for 
this measure in the committee, nor had he 
supported it with any warm tone of argu- 
ment. He would say, however, that on 
the present occasion he felt no repugnance 
in offering it to the fair consideration of 
the committee of the whole House. He 
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had learnt from gentleman connected with 
the landed interest, that whether right or 
wrong, this was the proposition which the 
farmers themselves thought would do 
good. Upon these grounds, he had felt 
himself justified in bringing it forward, 
and would move, * That his majesty be 
enabled to direct Exchequer bills, to an 
amount not exceeding one million, to be 
issued to commissioners in Great Britain, 
to be by them advanced, under certain 
tegulations and restrictions, whenever the 
average price of wheat shall be under 60s. 
per quarter, upon such corn, the growth 
of the united kingdom, as shall be depo- 
sited in fit and proper warehouses.” 

Mr. Curwen felt that there were great 
objections to the measure in point of 
principle, but he did not see why it might 
not be adopted as a permanent means of 
relief in times of distress, as he conceived 
that much advantage might result from it. 
A time could scarcely arrive when the 
demand and the supply would be equal; 
and in years of abundance the scheme 
would hold out an important inducement 
to speculators in grain. It was quite idle 
to hope, that atime would arrive when 
there could he an export trade in grain, 
the growth of this country. As a mea- 
sure of relief the proposed plan could do 
no possible harm, and might be productive 
of some good. It had been stated, that 
all these measures were intended to benefit 
one part of the community at the expense 
of others. Now, he would ask what could 
be done to assist the grower of corn that 
would not be useful to all classes of the 
community? These measures were not 
intended for any particular class. The 
effect of them would be, to induce the 
cultivator of the soil to sow a sufficient 
quantity of corn for the use of the popu- 
lation, which was by far the cheapest 
mode of subsisting the country. The 
production of corn ought to be viewed 
with reference to the real wants of the 
country. If they did not proceed on a 
system of protection, they would destroy 
their own agriculture; and then the 
country would be at the mercy of a few 
interested merchants. The great object 
of parliament ought to be, to render the 
country independent of foreign corn, and 
at the same time to afford the consumer 
an opportunity of purchasing it at a cheap 
rate. He would always support the prin- 
ciple, that they ought to rely on their own 
produce for consumption, instead of de- 
pending on foreign states for the necessary 
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supply. Some gentlemen argued, that it 
was better to throw the ports open, and 
to encourage a free trade in corn. But, 
if that course were taken, what was to 
become of the great body of agricul- 
turists? He might be told, that agricul- 
tural capital would find its way into other 
channels, and that greater exertions would 
be made by the manufacturing interest. 
He was of a different opinion. Such was 
the power and perfection of machinery, that 
the whole world could be supplied with 
manufactures, wrought by the number of 
hands who were now employed. How 
could amends be made to the country, if 
the corn trade were thrown open, for the 
loss of labour which must necessarily 
follow? There was not one individual 
who would be thus thrown out of em- 
ployment whose labour was not worth 40/7. 
per annum; and thus the country would 
be subjected to a loss of 40,000,000/. a 
year. The produce of all countries was 
so much increased as to threaten danger ~ 
to the agriculture of England. If the 
ports were thrown open, there would not 
be a mere supply of corn for three weeks, 
No: a supply for six months would be 
poured in at once. He did not ask for 
great prices, but he wished to see them 
reasonable and steady. He merely asked 
for those prices ‘which would keep the 
country in a state of cultivation ; condemn- 
ing, as he did, the throwing out of cul- 
tivation any large portion of the land of 
this country. Very large protecting 
duties would not, he believed, operate 
beneficially. His wish was, to limit the 
supply of corn, so as to procure as much 
as was necessary, but to avoid a glut. 
With that view, he would be satisfied if 
lower protecting duties were imposed. 
Mr. Leycester said, there never was a 
more zealous friend to the agricultural 
interest than he was. He commiserated 
their distress, but he was quite convinced 
that it would not be alleviated by the plan 
of the noble lord. The measure was con- 
trary to all legislative rule. Was it not 
most unjustifiable to éxpend the public 
money, for the purpose of raising tlie 
price of bread against that very public 
from whom the money was taken? Was 
it not most unjustifiable to raise the price 
of bread against those manufacturers, 
whose chins were merely kept above 
water by the existing low prices? The 
principle of the méasure was most fla- 
gitious;. and he did not think that the 
badness of the principle was redeemed by 
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the equity of the plan. The question 
was, whether the present prices were 
forced or unnatural? If they were forced 
or unnatural, the evil would correct itself, 
and the prices would rise. In that case, 
it would be a gratuitous violation of prin- 
ciple to add a stimulus to that which 
would work its own cure. But, if the 
low prices were occasioned by an actual 
redundancy of produce, the measure cer- 
tainly would do no good, but harm. 
It would bring large quantities of corn 
into local proximity with the market. In 
the event of a bad harvest, this might do 
good; but it would do much harm if the 
harvest were a large one. . 

Mr. Huskisson said, he would state the 
grounds on which he objected to this re- 
solution. Looking to this as a temporary 
measure, his objection to it was, the time 
to which it was to be applied. His noble 
friend had stated that, since the last har- 
vest, corn had been brought into the 
market to neatly double the quantity 
which had ordinarily been introduced at 
antecedent periods of similar extent. The 
reason his noble friend gave for this was, 
that the farmers were called on to pay 
their rents; and, from the difficulties 
which pressed on the landlords, the oc- 
cupiers of land, in order to meet their 
demands, were compelled to thresh out 
their corn, and to send it to market at an 
earlier period of the year than usual. 
Now, if this reason were wel! founded, it 
followed, that many of the farmers were 
no longer in the market as sellers of this 
commodity, but as purchasers for their 
own support, and for the maintenance of 
the poor in the parishes to which they 
belonged. The consequence then must 
be, if this measure had the effect of taking 
out of the market any considerable quan- 
tity of corn, and thereby of raising the 
price, that it would bear hard on the 
lower class of farmers, and render the 
maintenance of the poor more onerous. 
He believed, if any practical man asked 
who were the most distressed? the an- 
swer would be, “look at their stack- 
yards.” The yards of the wealthy far- 
mers were well stored, while those of the 
lower class were emptied. How, then, 
could they be relieved by this measure? 
This plan did not accord with the general 
principles which governed the subject. 
The fact was, they were in an artificial 
state, which required frequent revision. 
With respect to the general principle, if 
there was any one article on which. go- 
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vernment ought not to lend money, that 
article was corn. Let the House con- 
sider what the effect of the law would 
have been, if it were passed last session. 
Agricultural distress was then pressing 
severely on the country ; and, if the corn- 
market could then have been operated on 
to the amount of a million, he would ask 
his noble friend, who knew the state of 
the market in September, whether the 
price would not have been forced up to 
50s., and the ports in consequence, have 
been thrown open immediately? On the 
8th of Sept. the price of corn was 55s. 8d., 
and on the 29th it was 70s. 8d. being an 
advance of 30 per cent in twenty days. 
Now, if this plan had been then carried 
into effect, the corn-grower might, at the 
former period, have called for this million 
—the price would then have risen above 
80s.; and that which the agriculturist 
most apprehended, namely, the throwing 
the ports open, would have taken place. 
What would be the consequence if there 
were a prospect of arise in the market? 
Why, those persons who had received 
money from government at 3 per cent 
would be speculating against those who 
speculated with their own money, at an 
interest of 5 per cent. Considering the 
contingencies of this market, he thought 
it was truly desirable that its regulation 
should be left to the operation of nature. 
Prices were beginning to adjust themselves 
between landlord and tenant. They 
ought to be allowed to find their proper 
level: but this measure only tended to 
keep up the delusion, and to add to the 
difficulty. It would create a most dange- 
rous precedent, which it would be neces- 
sary to keep up, if the harvest were abun- 
dant next season. Should the ensuing 
harvest be unfavourable, there would be 
no necessity for this assistance; and, if it 
were favourable, there would be a general 
scramble for this money. They would 
either do too little or too much. If the 
prices rose, there was no necessity to in- 
terfere; and if they were depressed, the 
measure would afford no adequate relief. 

Sir J. Sebright said, he had had conver- 
sations with various farmers on this sub- 
ject, and they all declared that the plan 
was of no value whatever. Legislative 
interference with the corn trade must, he 
was convinced, be productive of harm. 

Sir J. Shelley thought the measure 
would not only not be beneficial, but 
that it was calculated to do a great deal 
of injury. 
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Mr. Whitmore said he had been obliged 
to thresh out his corn immediately, and 
carry it to market to prevent it from 
mouldering on his hands; and this had 
been the case with most of the farmers in 
his neighbourhood, The corn of the last 
year would be perfectly unsaleable after 
the next harvest, and the measure would 
consequently be wholly inoperative. 

Mr. D. Gilbert thought the proposition 
would be a violation of sound principle, 
without any corresponding benefit. None 
but bad corn would be warehoused, if it 
were adopted. 

Mr. Cripps could not look forward with 
satisfaction to the operation of this plan. 
The little farmer had, in a great measure, 
got rid of his property; and, therefore, 
with respect to him, it was too late. The 
damaged corn could not be dried, and 
kept in warehouses without great loss in 
weight and in other respects. He was 
quite persuaded that they could not get 
one without a fixed and permanent pro- 
tection. 

Sir E. Knatchbull thought, that the 
agricultural interest, were much indebted 
to ministers, and especially to the noble 
marquis, He appealed to the agricultural 
committee, and asked them, what situation 
they would find themselves in, if in this 
instance their recommendation and plan 
of relief should be thrown overboard. In 
justice to his constituents, himself, and 
the noble lord, he felt himself called upon 
to support the resolution. 

Mr. Wodehouse did not think he should 
. act right if he were to leave the noble 
lord in the lurch; although he regretted 
that a measure less exceptionable in its 
principle had not been brought forward. 
This measure, however, came a little too 
late, and was accompanied with so much 
doubt and hesitation, that} many would 
be prevented from adopting it. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had been of opinion 
‘that government should directly interfere 
and expend one million in purchasing 
corn. The present measure was a modi- 
fication of that plan, but much less effica- 
cious. As a general principle he was 
ready to allow the impropriety of such in- 
terference; but in circumstances of par- 
ticular exigency, relief should be given 
according to the nature of the exigency. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, his 
hon. friend the member for Norfolk had 
been so-good as to say that he would not 
leave him in the lurch. His hon. friend 
should rather take care that he did not 
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leave himself in the lurch. He certainly 
had no disposition to ruin the cause; but 
he had given his reasons for not suppor- 
ting the measure in the committee. Let 
the saddle, however, be placed on the 
right horse. When he saw the measure so 
tamely supported by some members of the 
committee, and when he heard nothing in 
support of it from others, who ought to 
regard it with parental feelings, he was 
not in any degree disposed to press the 
resolution. If other gentlemen did not 
raise their voices in its behalf, he begged 
leave to give notice that he would not 
divide the committee upon it. 

Mr. Irving said, that the reluctance 
and diffidence he always felt in addressing 
the House, was his reason for not having 
before avowed, that he was the originator 
of the measure, and offered such reasons 
as he had given for this measure in the 
committee above stairs. He still con- 
tinued to think it was calculated to be 


useful, although it had been ridiculed so - 


severely by his hon. and learned friend. 
He had not proposed this measure in 
ignorance of the true principles of politi- 
cal economy. It was one of many expe- 
dients; and he had supported it as the 
least exceptionable. He was not more 
responsible for it than the committee. 
It was the measure of the committee, not 
his. He thought the scheme could be 
carried into effect without danger; and it 
was the duty of the House to adopt any 
measure which had the least tendency to 
relieve aclass at once so important and so 
distressed as the agriculturists. 

Mr. T. Wilson considered this the only 
practical measure which had been recom- 
mended by the committee. It was asked, 
what advantage could be proposed by 
advancing prices? The answer was— 
they would eet. 5 farmers to keep in 
cultivation lands which would otherwise 
be thrown out of cultivation. The mer- 
chants had received advances in conse- 
quence of their. goods lying by them. 
What danger was there in making similar 
advances to farmers? He was astonished 
to hear it said, that it was too late now, 
for that one half the benefit of it was lost. 
In God’s name, was not the other. half 
worth saving? We had now had a series 
of good harvests, and it was not unnatural 
to suppose that a bad harvest was not far 
distant. Therefore, they ought to accept 
this, the best measure the committee had 
offered tothem. It was desirable to have 
cheap bread; yet they must not, for the 
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sake of cheap bread, let land be thrown 
out of cultivation, and the cultivators be 
sent to the poor-house. 

Mr. Brougham said, he would be the 
last man who would be slow to interfere 
for the relief of agriculture at the expense 
of principle. Least of all would he be 
slow to interfere thus in their case, when 
he well knew that general principles had 
not been attended to with respect to the 
other classes. He alluded to times when 
the mercantile, the colonial, and the 
manufacturing interests, had been suffer- 
ing, and the House had interfered for 
their relief, Though there was this 
material difference, that in those cases 
there had been no deposit. It was clear 
the measure could only tend to raise the 
price, or keep it up when raised. Now, 
the persons who had the most need of 
relief were not those who had grain to 
sell, and who could take advantage of the 
high prices: they were those whom dis- 
tress had already forced to sell all their 
produce for the payment of their rents; 
and, as they would have to come into the 
market to purchase produce for the 
maintenance of themselves and their 
labourers, that would add to their distress. 
He would ask one question. How was 
the corn to be protected in the dépdts? 
Could that be done without expense. The 
farmers were called upon to give their 
property for the money which was to be 
advanced to them; but the fact was, that 
they would soon have no property to give, 
and thus, for the repayment of the loan, 
they would be exposed to a hardship far 
more severe than any which they now felt 
—an extent in aid—the only misery from 
which they were now free. For these 
considerations, as well as for others which 
had been stated, he would oppose the 
measure as mischievous, as at best inef- 
fective in its result, and painful in its con- 
sequences, 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after the discussion which had taken 
place, and seeing that the resolution was 
not supported by those who brought it 
forward, he would with the leave of the 
House withdraw it. 

The resolution was withdrawn. The 
chairman then reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again to-morrow. 


———_—_— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 7. 
NEWSPAPERS=GOVERNMENT ADVER- 
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TISEMENTS.] Mr.. Hume said, that 
during the last session the House had 
made an order for a return of the number 
of advertisements from the different pub- 
lic offices inserted in the English news- 
papers. That return had not: yet been 
made. It appeared, that some of the 
papers published in London greatly ex- 
ceeded their cotemporaries in circulation. 
Now, it was evident, that if the intention 
of government in inserting advertisements 
in the newspapers was to give publicity to 
them, that object would be best effected 
by sending them to those papers which 
had the most extensive circulation. “ The 
Times” had a greater circulation than any 
other two papers in England; and yet to 
it the government did not send one ad- 
vertisement ; whilst in other papers, which 
published only a few hundreds, they in- 
serted the same advertisements over and 
over again. He trusted that the same 
system would not be introduced’ here 
which had grown up in Ireland, where 
some newspapers had been set on foot 
solely with the view of making profit by 
the government advertisements. Govern- 
ment advertisements had been inserted in 
some favoured Irish papers, two years and 
seven months after the transactions to 
which they related had been settled. It 
was shameful that government should use 
the public press in this manner. He had 
the authority of ministers themselves for 
stating that they refused to give the pub- 
lic the benefit which they would derive 
from having their advertisements inserted 
in ‘* The Times” and one or two other 
papers. He concluded by moving, for 
the renewal of the order of last session, 
for a return of the amount of all sums 
paid to different English newspapers, for 
advertisements of all descriptions, from 
public offices.—Ordered. 


Frees or Consuts.] Mr. Hume. rose 
to move for certain returns respecting the 
fees of British consuls abroad. It would 
be admitted, that the officers appointed to 
superintend our commerce and protect 
our commercial interests abroad, should 
be men acquainted with our commercial 
relations—men of experience, diligence 
and activity ; and that it should be a duty 
with the government at home to make 
such regulations as would prevent the 
support of the consuls from becoming a 
vexatious burthen to the trade of the 
country. It was, however, curious to ob- 
serve, that, though the greatest commer- 
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cial nation in the world, we were almost 
the only one which had not established a 
regular system of fees to be charged by 
our consuls. The consequence was, that 
in every pet they were different, in some 
very high, and in many instances they 
were most arbitrary. From this he would 
except the Brazils, where the fees were 
regulated by special act of parliament. In 
the United States there was a regular 
system of fees established. In France, 
also, the charges of the consuls were 
fixed. Some countries paid their consuls 
a fixed salary, and no fees were charged 
as in France, except some small ones 
upon the exhibition of the ships papers. 
These charges to an American ship would 
not exceed two dollars, whilst a British 
ship, of the same tonnage, would perhaps 
be 5. or 6i., and this charge varied ac- 
cording to the port; so that it was 
scarcely possible for any merchant to 
know, except, perhaps, the ship was pro- 
ceeding to some part of Holland where 
the charges were well known, what would 
be the amount of charges to which she 
would be liable. The remedy which he 
should suggest would be, that government 
should fix a regular scale of moderate 
fees, and then give to every British vessel, 
at her clearing out from a custom-house 
in this country, a printed table of the fees 
charged by the consul in the port to which 
she was bound. He had some extracts 
from bills of fees charged by British con- 
suls in several ports, from which the House 
would perceive, the difference in the 
eharges and the total want of system. 
An English vessel of 150 tons paid con- 
sul’s fees, for the exhibition of her papers, 
at Hamburgh, 1/. 17s. 6d. At Rotterdam 
she would have to pay the same; but let 
her go to Rochelle, and she would have 
to pay 5/. 16s. 8d.; at Bordeaux, 
8/. 2s. 6d.; at Naples, 4/. 8s. 10d.; at 
Leghorn, 3/, 8s. 9d.; at Genoa, 3/. 15s., 
and so on; the charge varying almost in 
every port, but exorbitantly high in all. 
A small vessel of 60 or 70 tons belonging 
to England, taking in a cargo of fruit at 
St. Michael’s, would have to pay three 
guineas, whilst an American vessel of the 
same size, would only pay two dollars. 
So that, instead of the fees being less in 
proportion to the great number of mer- 
cantile vessels which the British navy 
have, they were greater. Besides those 
sums coming in a vexatious way from the 
pockets of individuals, the country was 
burthened with a large sum for the salaries 
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of many of those consuls. The sum paid 
under this head in 1792 was 10,000/. In 
the present year it was 30,000/.; but he 
would not go at that time into the details 
on this part, nor would he stop to inquire 
whether it was just that we should be pay- 
ing 1,000/. a year to a consul at Venice, 
where there were but a few British ships 
in the year. He put it to the House, 
whether it would not be more advisable 
to have regular tables of moderate fees 
drawn up for each consul, than to go on 
with the present irregular system. He 
was very glad to learn that this subject 
had occupied the attention of the board 
of trade, and that a plan was in contem- 
plation for lessening the present charges. 
After what had passed between the pre- 
sident of the board of trade and himself 
on this subject, he should not have 
thought it necessary to have brought the 
question before the House; but he found 
that when questions of this nature were 
under the consideration of the govern- 
ment, they often remained year after year 
without any thing effectual being done. 
One word as to the selection of individuals 
to fill those offices. It was not necessary 
for him to show that such care should be 
taken in the selection as would place none 
in those situations whose character were 
not most respectable. There were, he 
was sorry to observe, some of this descrip- 
tion among our consuls, vice-consuls, and 
others, who, from their former character 
and conduct becoming known in the 
places to which they were sent, were ob- 
liged to leave the situation. He would 
not now name individuals. He hoped the 
noble lord would have no objection to a 
return, showing how long consuls-general 
and consuls had been absent from their 
several situations since 1815. Many per- 
sons looked upon those offices as appoint- 
ments for life, and that it was only neces- 
sary to go out to take possession, and 
then, obtaining leave of absence, to re- 
main away for years. It was known 
that a vast addition to the number of our 
consuls had taken place in 1815. This made 
a considerable addition to the amount of 
fees; but it contributed very little to 
facilitate business. He did not see what 
necessity there was for giving a consul- 
general in the Netherlands upwards of 
3,000/.a year. Another at Paris had a 
very large salary; and there, he must 
suppose, the business could not be very 
heavy, for the office was opened only from 
eleven to one o'clock. The hon. member 
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concluded by moving for <a return of the 
table or rate of fees charged by British 
consuls-general, consuls, or vice-consuls, 
from British shipping, or British property 
in ports abroad, in the years 1792 and 
1821; also, by what authority such 
charges were imposed.” His second mo- 
tion would be, for ‘a return of the 
periods each consul-general, consul or 
vice-consul, have been absent from their 
station in each year, since 1815,” 

The Marquis of Londonderry allowed 
that the subject was one of great import- 
ance. It had for some time been under 
the consideration of the board of trade, 
who were oninneeting to frame a law 
to regulate the fees of all the consular 
establishments. Although the consular 
system was in his (lord L.’s) department, 
yet it was always administered under the 
advice and recommendation of the board 
of trade. It was certainly highly desira- 
ble to arrive at some equalization. of the 


fees, or rather, that the individuals in 


question should be paid by salary, and 
not by fees. The theory was excellent, 
but the practice was difficult; for to 
«arty the theory into practice, it would 
+e necessary very much to enlarge the 
present allowance for salaries, which was 
only 30,000/. It had been asked, why 
government did not select a respectable 
merchant of the place in which it was ne- 
cessary to have a consul, and appoint 
-him? In many cases that had been done 
with respect to vice-consuls. There was 
considerable danger, however, of such 
appointments being perverted to purposes 
of private emolument. The board of 
trade were preparing a bill on the subject, 
and it was his wish that it shouli be 
brought in as soon as possible. With re- 


spect to the attendance of consuls at their 


respective stations, he felt no difficulty 
in furnishing all the information in his 
power, and should be very happy to 
suggest any thing that could forward the 
object the hon. gentleman had in view; 
while, at the same time, he should feel 
happy in profiting by any suggestion 
which the hon. gentleman might throw 
out upon it. He would now advert to 
‘another topic, connected with this ques- 
tion, to which thehon. member had called 
his attention on .a former evening. He 
alluded to the complaints alleged against 
Mr. Chamberlain, the consul-general at 
‘Rio Janeiro; and he could assure the 
House, that the charges made against that 
gentleman were without foundation. The 
VOL. VII. 
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amount of his fees could not be considered 
too great, when the very high prove of 
provisions were taken into, calculation. 
As to his general conduct,.Mr. Cham- 
berlain was seven or eight. years abroad, 
during four of which he acted as Charge 
d’Affaires at the court of the Brazils, 
during very arduous times; and in that 
capacity conducted himself with so,much 
ability, that he (lord L.) should have can- 
sidered him a valuable acquisition to the 
diplomatic corps of the country, but that 
he was unwilling to make a transfer from 
one branch to another. After residing 
eight peeve abroad, Mr. Chamberlain re- 
turned home in a very bad state of health, 
and though his situation was considered 
so very emolumentary, yet he would have 
been glad to have accepted the situation 
of consul-general any where in Europe, 
rather than return to the Brazils. He 
did, however, as no opening was made for 
him in Europe, return. With respect to 
the amount of fees, they had increased at 
Rio Janeiro in consequence of the great 
increase of trade, and they had been 
three times under revision in this country. 
It was said that trade was injured by the 
high rate of fees. He certainly would not 
sanction any thing which he thought 
would injure trade; but he believed it 
would be found, that so far from being in- 
jared, the trade in the port alluded to had 
very materially increased. 

Mr. Robinson could assure the hon. 
member that he had never encountered 
greater difficulties in the investigation and 
arrangement of any subject, than in those 
of consular fees. They were at present 
levied by an authority, against which he 
certainly felt much disposed to protest. 
Conceiving it necessary that some more 
general and equal system should be 
adopted, he, with his noble friend, had 
gone through the various establishments 
with a view to ascertain how far it would 
be practicable to diminish the fees, and to 
substitute such moderate and properly ap- 
portioned salaries as would-afford a suffi- 
cient remuneration. This, however, was 
a very difficult matter; as it became ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of duty performed and expense 
incurred by each individual. He (Mr. 
Robinson) trusted, however, that some 
arrangement might yet be made of a satis~ 
factory nature, without any additional 
burthen on the country. Part of the ex- 
penses of the consuls was paid out of the 
civil list. The question was, how the 
2B 
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difference between that which was allowed 
by the civil list, and that which it was 
necessary to'allow, was to be made up? 
Whether by a tonnage on goods, or in 
what other way, he was not at present 
prepared to say. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL Distress REPORT. ] 
On the order of the day for going into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
further of the Report of the Committee 
on Agricultural Distress, 

Mr. Attwood rose and said, that, enter- 
taining the opinions he did respecting the 
utter inefficacy, as to any advantage to 
the petitioners, from the resolutions in- 
tended to be moved in the committee, 
and more particularly in consequence of 
what they had witnessed the preceding 
night, he thought it his duty to call their 
attention toa consideration of the general 
subject before them, and of the whole 
system of measures which they had pur- 
sued on that subject. The House, he 
said, had then before it, bodies of peti- 
tioners more numerous and important, and 
a statement of distress more urgent than 
had been at any former period brought 
under their consideration ; and the com- 
plaints of the petitioners were marked with 
a general and an increasing spirit of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, arising out of the 
manner in which their representations had 
been disposed of by the House. Undoubt- 
edly, the whole of the measures they had 
adopted on this subject had been founded 
on a settled conviction previously enter- 
tained that the distress complained of was 
out of their power to relieve; but whilst the 
House acted on a conviction like that, it 
was essential, not only that they should 
be themselves well satisfied of its justice, 
but that their measures should, if it were 
possible, satisfy the petitioners themseives, 
that the evils they suffered were out of 
the reach of parliamentary interference ; 
and the House ought, in his opinion, to be 
cauticus that it did not add to the other 
calamities of the present times, that of 
causing to be withdrawn the confidence 
of the people from parliament, under the 
present circumstances in which they were 
placed. He would request them to re- 
view for a moment before they proceeded 
further, what their measures hitherto had 
been. They had delegated their duties 
to three successive committees, the pro- 
ceedings of which committees had pro- 
duced no other effect than this, that they 
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had diverted the attention of three sué- 
cessive sessions of parliament from the 
adoption of any effectual measures of relief 
or even of effectual enquiry; and were they 
to be surprised if they found an opinion to 
prevail, that this, which had been the only 
result, had been the main object also for 
which these committees had been ap- 
pointed? The House had limited on its 
appointment the powers of the first agri- 
cultural committee to an enquiry into a 
subject very trivial and unimportant in 
its nature, and which experience had 
shown to have been in no way materially 
connected with the distress of agriculture ; 
and in that way one session of parliament 
had been lost without any steps taken 
that afforded the remotest prospect, either 
of relieving or satisfying the petitioners. 
They next appointed a second committee 
with instructions to enquire into the truth 
of the allegations which the petitioners 
had made, of the truth of which no doubt 
whatever was any where entertained ; and 
when that enquiry was completed, and the 
committee had reported that the allega- 
tions submitted to the House had been 
confirmed to their fullest extent, there 
that proceeding dropped, nor had, up to 
the present day, any measure been pro- 
posed either by the committee itself, or 
by any other party founded on its report 
and enquiry. The House however pro- 
ceeded to appoint a third agricultural 
committee, and the report of that com- 
mittee was now before them; and a mea- 
sure founded upon it had been introduced 
by his majesty’s government, and by the 
party introducing it had been ‘withdrawn, 
when it was perfectly certain that the 
House was disposed to adopt it. The 
further perseverance in measures such as 
these he earnestly deprecated. They fell 
very short of the duties which the House 
owed to the country; they were liable to be 
considered as little better than a mockery 
of the distress of the agricultural commi- 
nity; they were utterly unsuited to the 
exigence of the present time, and had 
lowered the character of parliament in 
the estimation and the confidence of the 
people, to an extent which had probably 
laid the foundation of great political 
changes. And with what prospect be- 
fore them was it that they were now to 
resolve themselves into the committee 
which the noble marquis had proposed ? 
Was it to see repeated the scene of the 
preceding night? Measures again pro- 
posed and again withdrawn? It was at 
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least with the certainty. before them of 
no measures being proposed there which 
could relieve the petitioners, and with an 
equal certainty of increasing their dis- 
content. 

In a condition of calamity and distress 
as extensive as that which now existed, 
no important measures of relief could be 
with advantage or even safety proposed, 
that were not founded on a comprehensive 
view and an accurate knowledge of the 
nature and origin, as well as the extent of 

" the evils proposed to be removed. But 
the speech of the noble marquis who pro- 
posed the Speaker’s leaving the chair, had 
afforded the House no light or exposition 
of that kind, and the three agricultural 
committees they had appointed, had failed 
altogether to arrive at any satisfactory 
explanation of the causes of agricultural 
distress. The evidence, indeed, which 
had been given before those committees 
was sufficiently distinct, intelligible, de- 
cisive and important, but it widely differ- 
ed in all those qualities from the indistinct, 
vague, partial or trifling conclusions, which 
these committees had themselves formed 
upon that evidence. The evidence which 
the agricultural community had there 
given, formed a document as important, 
unless he greatly misunderstood its cha- 
racter, as had ever been submitted by a 
people to the consideration of a govern- 
ment, and the responsibility of the go- 
vernment was deeply involved, where a 
state of things existed such as was there 
-described. The condition of calamity 
there exhibited to them, the wide extent 
of ruin there incontestibly established as 
existing, from whatever cause it had 
arisen, was altogether without example in 
any former period of the history of this 
country. The result of the agricultural 
evidence was, in short, this, that if no re- 
lief were given to agriculture, neither by 
raising the price of its produce, which he 
was convinced was altogether incompatible 
with the existence of the present standard 
.of value they had adopted, nor by lessening 
the burthens under which it laboured, 
which they were told was equally incon- 
sistent with the preservation of national 
faith and the support of the necessary 
_expenses of the government ; but whatever 
obstacles opposed themselves to that re- 
lief, the inevitable consequence before 
them was this, that if no relief were 
given, a great portion of the land at pre- 
sent under cultivation throughout the 
-kingdom — that land from which the sub- 
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sistence of the population was drawn— 
must of necessity and accompanied with 
a rapid deterioration in the cultivation of 
the remainder, and amidst the destruction 
of the farmers and labourers, be abandoned, 
and its cultivation be given up. It was 
from that soil, he again repeated, the cul- 
tivation of which rested on that preca- 
rious footing, that the subsistence of the 
people was drawn; and if there was any 
truth in the statements before them; if 
the whole body of evidence, taken before 
the agricultural committee of the last 
session, were not as full of deception and 
delusion, as the report accompanying it 
had been described to be, then the country 
had before it the prospect of dangers very 
different from those supposed to arise out 
of a redundance of agricultural produce ; 
of dangers, the first approach of which 
they perhaps saw in Ireland, that country, 
overwhelmed, as they were lately told, 
with every species of destructive abun- 
dance, but where they now found, that 
the people were perishing with want. 
Under such circumstances, indeed, the 
necessity of measures, such as were now 
intended to be proposed, might be con- 
sidered, in one point of view, manifest 
and apparent—not, indeed, as measures 
to relieve agriculture, for they had no 
such tendency; but to pave the way for 
the introduction of foreign grain, for that 
was their real object and tendency, and 
they had no other. And those measures 
might be considered necessary with re- 
ference to the general interest of the 
country, threatened with a danger which 
the present corn-laws would aggravate : 
but that the abandoning those laws should 
be brought forward under the pretence 
of relieving agriculture; that a committee 
appointed to consider of means for reliev- 
ing agricultural distress, should have been 
made the organ and instrument of pro- 
posing measures like those; that was to 
redouble the inconsistency, absurdity, and 
confusion in which their proceedings had 
been hitherto involved. That proceed- 
ing, so originating, was a mockery of the 
distress of agriculture. The only consis- 
tent defence which could be set up for 
those measures, must rest on a determi- 
nation to afford no relief to agriculivre, 
but to prepare themselves to meet, as well 
as they were able, as well as the clash- 
ing interests of society permitted, the 
first and most immediate consequences 
of its abandonment. 

It was important for them to consider 
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to what cause, or to what-combination of 
causes, as new necessarily, and as extra- 
ordinary as the effects produced, the state 
of things before them was to be ascribed. 
Were they content to believe, with the 
hon. member for Portarlington, that it had 
been occasioned by a few harvests more or 
less abundant, or by land better or worse 
cultivated ; or by the transport of a little 
grain from one part of the kingdom to the 
other; by the transport of a little grain 
from Ireland, that country which had ex- 
ported every thing, which had imported 
nothing ; and which, when they came to 
examine its situation, instead of finding 
Ireland relieved by that export of grain, 
the importation of which had been repre- 
sented as so destructive to the agriculture 
of England, they found Ireland in a con- 
dition still more ruinous and deplorable 
than their own. If importations from Ire- 
Jand had occasioned, in any considerable 
degree, the distress of this country, whence 
had the distress of Ireland itself arisen ? 
It was for the hon. member to reconcile 
that inconsistency in his theory. But 
causes such as those were of common oc- 
currence and operation. No condition of 
national prosperity was exempt from 
evils, if evils they were, such as those. 
They might occasion partial and trivial 
depression, but were capable of interrupt- 
ing only for a moment the career of ge- 
neral prosperity; and had never yet oc- 
casioned a demand, or necessity for land 
to be permanently abandoned, or for cul- 
tivation to be permanently depressed. 
The hon. member for Portarlington had, 
indeed, referred to two other causes, 
somewhat, it would be admitted, more 
extraordinary in their nature, but accord- 
ing to that hon. gentleman’s estimation, 
very trivial and unimportant in their ope- 
ration, and they formed but a small part 
of his system. These two causes were, 
first, the alteration effected in the value 
of the currency ; and secondly, the enor- 
mous burthen of taxation. With respect 
to the first of these, the alteration recently 
effected in our monied system, and the 
manner in which that alteration had 
affected monied prices, and had occasioned 
undoubtedly the distress of agriculture, 
as far as agricultural distress was occa- 
sioned, by the low price of its produce ; 
into that question he would not now 
enter, because there was then before the 
House the notice of a motion, on which 
the nature of that operation, its extent 
and effects, would be more appropriately 
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discussed. But with respect to the effect 
of taxation on agriculture, and the share 
which those burthens had in producing the 
difficulties under which the cultivators of 
the soil laboured, to that subject he would 
now call the attention of the House. The 
member for Portarlington was not singular 
in his opinion as to the trifling operation 
of our taxes on cultivation. That opinion 
was maintained by others; and in a tone 
of confidence which did not scruple to 
cast imputations on the motives, or opi- . 
nions of those who thought, as he con- 
fessed he did, very differently on that sub- 
ject. They were told that taxation was 
no cause of the distress of agriculture, 
because a taxation, still heavier in amount 
than the present, had existed at a period 
when no agricultural distress accompanied 
it. ‘They had been told, also, that the 
distress of agriculture was not to be as- 
ctibed to taxation on another ground; 
that it was the low price of agricultural 
produce which had occasioned that dis+ 
tress, and that it was not in the nature of 
taxation to produce low prices. And, 
undoubtedly, there was some truth in both 
those assertions; but they were both 
founded on extremely partial and narrow 
views of that subject. Certainly, during 
a very considerable period of the late war, 
and again, at another period, that of the 
year 1818, as high a nominal amount of 
taxation had existed as the present; and 
had been accompanied with no agricultural 
difficulties, or embarrassments. But if 
they carried their observations one step 
further, they would arrive at a period 
when low prices also existed, and when low 
prices also were accompanied with no agri- 
cultural distress. The prices of the present 
time were in no respect lower than the 
priceswhich preceded the late war, andthat 
wasa period of great and general prosperity. 
There was as much reason, therefore, for 
maintaining that low prices were not the 
cause of distress, as for maintaining that 
this distress was not occasioned by high 
taxes. Both opinions were partly true. 
It was not low prices alone. It was not 
high taxes alone. It was low prices and 
high taxes joined, that agriculture was 
unable to support. That was a state of 
things, a combination of circumstances 
which had never before existed in the 
country, except during one short and cala- 
mitous period, during the years 1815 and 
part of 1816, and then their effects were 
precisely similar tothose now experienced. 
It was the taxes of the late war com- 
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bined with the prices that preceded it ; | 
the taxation of the paper standard ; the 
prices of the metal standard ; those taxes 
which could only have been imposed by 
the agency of their late paper money ; 
those prices which could alone besus- 
tained by the monied system they had 
now resorted to. It was the attempt to 
discharge debts and maintain taxes, in 
a species of money in which it was found 
utterly impossible to contract or impose 
them. That was the attempt of the legis- 
lature; the condition of the country was 
the evidence of its wisdom and success. 
Let the House consider what the full ex- 
tent of that operation had been. Urged 
by the necessities of the late war; by 
the necessity of supplies which they 
found it impossible to obtain in money 
of the ancient value; they abandoned 
the old metal standard of value—they 
substituted in its place a paper money not 
convertible into gold—they depreciated 
that money, in other words—they raised 
all prices as estimated by it. In that 
money so depreciated, in those prices so 
raised, they imposed taxes and contracted 
debts, which it would have been impossi- 
ble by any other means to have contracted 
or imposed, and having proceeded in that 
course for nearly the fourth part of a 
century, in which period not a year passed 
in which they had not added to their debts 
and taxes, an amount which never could 
have been raised in money of the old value, 
they proceeded at the end of that period, 
to withdraw from that enormous accumu- 
lation of taxation and debt, the means 
by which they had enabled the country to 
support it, the means by which they had 
induced the people to submit to it, and 
having completed that monstrous opera- 
tion, they had left the country to struggle 
with its difficulties as it could, and ap- 
peared to be actuated by no other prin- 
ciple than. an endeavour to avoid, if it 
were possible, the responsibility of their 
measures, and to evade from one session 
of parliament to another, the demands of 
the people for relief. vrais 
Could an operation like that before them 
take place, and no extensive derangement, 
no difficulties of an extraordinary nature 
follow? Was not the present condition of 
the country as much without example as an 
operation, such as. that before them, had 
been before unheard of ? When had it 
before been heard of in this country at any 
time, or indeed, in any country, of a ne- 
cessity for. abandoning the cultivation of 
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the soil, and when had an operation like 
that been ever before gravely proposed as 
a means of relief? But it was said that cul- 
tivation had been recently extended and im- 
proved. Wasthat a new state of things in 
this country? An extended, an improved 
cultivation had been the common condition 
of the country from its earliest period; and 
the duty and the interest of that House, it 
had been hitherto held, was to promote and 
encourage that improvement, and to protect 
the interest of those who had embarked in 
undertakings of that nature. It was now 
for the first time that it had been heard 
in that House, that they had a different 
duty to perform ; that their task now was 
to arrest the progress of cultivation and 
improvement, to force the stream of im- 
provement backward, and to adopt 
measures, or to witness their operation, by 
which some of the most anciently culti- 
vated districts in the kingdom were to be 
abandoned, and its richest beggared and 
reduced. He well knew that it had been 
said that it was land that had been recently 
inclosed, Jand recently and rashly culti- 
vated, thatit was now necessary to abandon. 
But all the evidence they had before them 
was in opposition to that assertion. The 
whole evidence before them went to this, 
that land which had been the most 
anciently cultivated, was amongst that 
which must be the first abandoned ; that 
land which had existed in cultivation for 
centuries, and which, during the whole of 
that time had never failed to yield wages 
to the labourer, and profit to the farmer, 
and rent to the landlord, without all of 
which cultivation could not proceed, was 
now incapable of yielding that return, and 
for that state of things, without any 
former example, he denied that any other 
explanation could be given than this ; 
that they had burthened this land with a 
cost of production equally unexampled 
also, and that it was that increased 
cost of production which the land was 
unable to support. But they had other 
alternatives before them than that of 
abandoning its cultivation. They had first 
to reduce the burthens by which it was 
oppressed. They had first to retread those 
steps by which they had lowered the price 
of its produce ; and it was not till ever 

other means had been attempted, till all 
other measures had been exhausted, that 
they were called on to yield to thatlast and 
dangerous alternative, that of abandoning 
at once the soil, and the population it sup- 
ports ; an operation full ofall the elements, 
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not of suffering and calamity only, but full 
ofall the elements of disorder, convulsion, 
and change, which they deceived them- 
selves, if they believed that it was in the 
province of political economy to calculate. 
He could not indeed, but consider it as 
somewhat surprising, that in the present 
day, when that new school, or new science 
as it was called, of political economy, was 
supposed so greatly to flourish, and was 
certainly so widely extended; that in that 
House,experienced undoubtedly,in matters 
of taxation, beyond any assembly that 
had ever existed on the earth, doubts 
should be found to exist as to what the 
effect of taxation was: and whether it were 
capable even in its excess, for it never 
could be excessive in any country at any 
time, if it were not in excess in this 
country at the present time, of materially 
affecting or deranging the great interests 
of society. They saw the people labour- 
ing under unexampled difficulty: they 
saw them oppressed with unexampled 
burthens ; but they refused to believe that 
one of these had arisen out of, or was ma- 
terially connected with the other. The 
hon, member for Portarlington—( and if he 
referred so repeatedly to the opinion of 
that hon. gentleman, it was because he 
was the only individual of equal authority, 
who had given any consistent exposition 
at all of the causes of agricultural dis- 
tress, and he thought that the.agricultural 
interest was on that account indebted to 
the hon. gentleman, at least, for his inten- 
tions, although he (Mr. Attwood) did not 
agree with him, in scarcely any one of the 
opinions he entertained; and was con- 
vinced that those opinions had produced 
extensive mischief and were calculated to 
occasion still more) ;—that hon. member 
had taken a survey of the condition of 
agriculture, and he found it suffering under 
great embarrassments ; he had found that 
corn could not be produced in this coun- 
try, at the present time, for the same 
monied cost at which it had been formerly 
precered here ; and at which it could now 
-be produced in the countries around them; 
what was the explanation that he 

gave of the causes of this change? He 


told them that to feed an augmenting | 


population, they had been driven to the 
cultivation of inferior soils ; that those soils 
could be alone cultivated by. the applica- 
tion of additional labour ; that they yielded 
a smaller surplus produce ; that none but a 
higher monied price could be a remunera- 
tive price for corn so grown; that this was 
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the main source of the difficulties ofagricul- 
ture, and that the relief from those diffi- 
culties was to be found in abandoning the 
cultivation of those poorer soils. But as 
this was the main ground on which the 
whole system of the hon. member rested, 
he would beg to state his opinions in his 
own words, as they were found in a pam- 
phlet recently printed by him on that 
subject. [Mr. Attwood then read from 
a pamphlet of Mr. Ricardo]—* The 
words remunerative price, are meant to 
denote the price at which corn can be 
raised, paying all charges.—It follows, 
from this definition, that in proportion as 
a country is driven to the cultivation of 
poorer lands for the support of an in- 
creasing population, the price of corn to 
be remunerative must rise. It appears, 
then, that in the progress of society, when 
no importation takes place we are obliged 
constantly to have recourse to worse soils 
to feed an augmenting population, and 
with every step of our progress the price. 
of corn must rise.” This was the hon. 
gentleman’s theory, by which, as applied 
to this country, he explained the cause of 
the rise of corn since 1793, and why it 
was, that corn could, not now be grown in 
this country at a low price. Now he 


(Mr. Attwood) was convinced, that there 


was no foundation, in fact, for the asser- 
tions here maintained, and on which this 
system was founded. He believed, that 
the fact thus assumed was directly the re- 
verse of that which did in reality exist ; 
that, so far from the average quality of 
land becoming poorer as population and 
wealth advanced, it became richer ; and he 
had no doubt, but the average quality of 
the land under cultivation in this country, 
at the period of its highest prices, and of 
the greatest prosperity of agriculture, at 
the period prior to the close of the late 
war — that the average quality of land 
was then more fertile ; that it produced 
more corn on an average by the acre, and 
with less positive labour ; that it yielded a 
greater surplus produce, than atany former 
period. It was not true, that the cultiva- 
tion of any country, proceeded in the 
manner, and according to the calcu- 
lation here assumed. It was not the 
best land, which was first cultivated ; nor 
the worst land which was last cultivated. 
This was determined in a great measure 
by other circumstances; by the rights of 
proprietorship, by locality, by enterprize, 
by the peculiarities of feudal tenure, its 
remains still existing; by roads, canals, 
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the erection of towns, of manufactories ;| in the price of corn. The average price 
all those and other obstacles of a similar | of corn, had been as high at the com- 


nature interfered with the calculations of 


the hon. member; and’ bad land when it | 
was once brought into cultivation, and | 


mencement of that period, as at its close. 
If they took the price of corn for 50 years 
ending with 1794, the average price for 


subjected to the operations of agriculture; | that fifty years was 39s. 3d. a quarter 
by draining, by watering, by the appli-| (he took that amount from the report of 
cation of various substances, frequently | the corn committee of 1813), and the 
became the best land, and was afterwards | average price of corn for 50 years ending 


cultivated: at the least expense. The 
committee on waste lands of 1795, calcu- 
lated that there then remained unenclosed, 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, a mil- 
lion of acres of land capable of conversion 
into water meadows; the most profitable 
of all land ; and the whole unenclosed land 
of England and Wales, was, by that com- 
mittee, calculated at: only nine million 
acres. In proof of our having been re- 
cently driven to cultivate bad soil, the 
hon. member had produced from the agri- 
cultural evidence, instances of land yield- 
ing no more than twelve bushels by the 
acre; but if he had directed his inquiries 
to the produce of Jand at those earlier 
stages of cultivation and population, when, 
if he was right, the people were cheaply 
fed from rich soils, he would have found 
the fact to have been, that a greater 
proportion of the land then cultivated, 


yielded no more than six bushels, than 
now of land that yielded twelve. But 
the statement of the hon. member per- 
mitted this question to be placed on a 
footing that admitted of no further dis- 


pute. He had referred to prices. He 
said, that the constantly increasing po- 
verty. of the land to which a people must 
have recourse in their progress in. society 
and population, would be marked by a 
constantly advancing price of corn, ac- 
companying every step of that progress. 
Of the quality of land at different periods, 
whether it was better or worse, it would 
be difficult to furnish decisive evidence: it 
was different with respect to the price of 
its produce. That was capable of being 
ascertained. The fact was, that the price 
of corn never had risen, in the way the 
hon. gentleman had supposed. It had 
been for about a century anda half, prior to 
the late war, that money of the present 
standard and value had existed in this 
country. Dr. Smith had estimated, that 
the increased supply of gold from the 
American mines had ceased about 1640, 
and from that time, therefore, to the late 
war, the present standard might be taken 
to have continued. In the whole of that 
long period, no advance had taken place 





1696 was 39s. 4d., a difference of Id. in 
that whole century. That had been a 
period of improving cultivation, of increase 
ing population ; when, if the hon. member 
was right, we must have been driven to 
poorer soils, when a rise in the produce 
of land, must of necessity have followed, 
and when, of course, that rise of price 
would be found marked in the tables. 
But corn had not risen in price, in that 
period ; or in any other period, as the hon. 
member imagined, or for the causes 
he ascribed. It was a most impor- 
tant fact, and he mentioned it to the 
House more particularly because it ex- 
plained the causes of the extraor- 
dinary advance in agricultural prices 
during the war—that no rise in the 
monied price of corn—he, of course, 
meant no permanent and general rise,— 
had ever taken place in this country, from 
the period of its earliest cultivation, down 
to the commencement of the late war; ex- 
cept on one occasion; and that was on 
the occasion of an event, of no less 
magnitude, than the discovery of the new 
world, and the consequent introduction 
into Europe and this country, of the long 
accumulated produce of the mines of that 
great continent. There was no fact in his- 
tory, better attested than that. The tables 
of prices of those former times had been 
investigated by Smith, with the accuracy 
which distinguished that great writer, and 
the conclusion he drew from them had 
never been since contested. Those tables 
exhibited the fact, that from the earliest 
periods of which the prices had been re 
corded—from the days of the Norman 
invasion, down to the days of the Spanish 
armada,—no rise whatever had taken place, 


in the monied price of corn in this coun- 


try; on the contrary, it had regularly 
fallen, the price of corn had been. 208. at 
the commencement of that period ,and had 
fallento 10s.atitsclose. Tenshillingscon- 
tinued tobe the price of a quarter of wheat, 
at the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and then it experienced a rise to four 
times its former price, it rose to 40s. ; and 
that rise was permanent ; and it was final ; 
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it was common to this country with all Eu- 
rope, and the price of corn in Europe, had 
never since risen beyond the price it then 
attained. It had never risen beyond that 
price in this country, until we abandoned 
at the commencement of the late war, the 
precious metals as our standard of price, 
and having adopted a species of money, 
over the amount and extent of which we 
had full power; we poured that money 
into circulation with increased abundance, 
in the same manner in which the precious 
metals, had been poured into circulation 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and produced 
by that means similar effects. No ad- 
vance in the progress of society, no in- 
crease of population, had ever yet occa- 
sioned an advance in the monied price of 
corn. Nothing but a fall in the value of 
money, nothing but its increased abundance, 
had ever produced that effect. Let the 
House compare these facts with the rise in 
corn during the late war, and they would 
want no other argument to show them 
what was the cause of that advance, 
and if any further evidence were wanting 
it would be found in this circumstance, 
that corn was now again fallen to its 
former monied price. But if their land 
then was not become inferior in quality, if 
it were not cultivated with greater labour, 
whence was it, that corn could not be now 
produced, as cheaply as at former times? 
Adam Smith, the greatest of authorities 
on the subject of political economy, would 
tell them, that the operation of excessive 
taxation on agriculture, was precisely 
similar to that which the member for 
Portarlington traced to an imaginary 
poverty of the land. The effect of taxa- 
tion on agriculture, as explained by Dr. 
Smith, might be stated in these words ; 
that it was an effect similar to that which 
would be produced,—by an increased bar- 
renness of the soil; < an increased in- 
clemency of the sky. They arrived then 
at the same result, through the burthens 
of their taxation, which they knew well 
to exist, as that which the hon. member 
would explain, by an imaginary barrenness 
of the soil, which had, in fact, no existence. 
And, in what, then, consisted the difference 
between their own agriculture and that of 
those hostile or rival nations to which they 
were referred for their supply? That 
the land of those countries was more 
_ fertile, better cultivated, or yielded a 
greater surplus produce? None of these 
circumstances were the case, the advan- 
tage those soils possessed over our agri- 
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culture was this, that we had not been 
able to reach them, with the curse of our 
taxation. Those soils we had protected— 
indeed; our own agriculture was bur- 
thened for their protection, but no govern- 
ment had been able to tax them. Whence 


-this absence of taxation in those coun- 


tries? Hadthose governments experienced 
no necessity, or were they more moderate 
than our own? They had resorted to us 
in their necessity, and had been assisted by 
burthens imposed on our own agriculture ; 
that agriculture which, having burthened 
for their protection, we would now 
abandon for their gain; and in pursuit of 
visionary theories and distant and doubt- 
ful advantage. The very absence of taxa- 
tion in those countries, and its existence in 
our own, was of itself evidence of no 
greater surplus produce, and that the 


-only disadvantage under which our agri- 


culture laboured, as compared with that 
of foreigners, was, the amount of its 
burthens. 
He would recall to the attention of 
the House, what the detailed operation 
of taxation on agriculture necessarily was, 
The operation of taxation was this; that 
wherever any certain number of indivi- 
duals, were employed in cultivating the 
soil, or in any other branch*of productive 
industry—the effect of taxation was this, 
to place a certain other number of indivi- 
duals to be supported by the Jabour of 
the former; and to draw their support 
from the produce of that labour, before 
the labourer was himself permitted, to taste 
of the fruit of his own industry. As 
they proceeded step by step, in that course, 
increasing the number of those who, by 


“means of taxation, subsisted on the pro- 


duce of the labour of others, they arrived 
at length at that point, when sufficient 
would not remain, for the support of the 
labourers themselves, and of those by 
whose capital they were employed. Then 
it was, that grodainion and cultivation, 
becoming more difficult as taxation pro- 
ceeded ; became impossible in its excess ; 
and that was the point at which the condi- 
tion of the country evinced that they had 
now arrived. But if the ultimate effect of 
taxation was thus certain, its: immediate 
operation, through the medium of money 
in which taxes were collected and paid, 
was still more visible and manifest. Every 
monied tax on the necessaries of life, must 
be paid out of the wages of labour, and 
increased the monied. cost of cultivation 
and production. As they. ptoceeded in 
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.this course, they were led at length to 
that point, where the monied cost of the 
cultivation of land, exceeded the monied 
-price of its produce ; for the monied price 
of, the produce of Jand, was regulated 
-by the value of that money in which it 
was estimated. Then cultivation became 
‘impossible—then production ceased — it 
was attended with loss: that was the con- 
-dition of difficulty to which they were ar- 
-vived ; and it was in that condition that 
they were. told of remedies, which were 
:in fact no other than the evils of which 
they complained, when they were told of 
relief to be found in abandoning—not in- 
‘deed the taxes; but the land which they 
-oppressed,—of diminishing, not the mag- 
nitude of the burthen, but the strength 
iby which it was to be borne. Taxation 
-had no power, to whatever extent carried, 
to effect that rise in prices so necessary to 
‘its.support. In that the hon. member for 
-Portarlington, he was satisfied, would agree 
‘with him. He would ask this question, 
.whether if their currency had still con- 
tinued on the footing of the war currency, 
and they had doubled all existing taxes 
by direct imposition; if they had by posi- 
tive enactment made their 60 millions of 
‘taxes 120 millions; would that additional 
taxation have raised the price of corn? 
Not one farthing, if unaccompanied with 
the issue of additional paper money. The 
-burthens and difficulties of agriculture 
‘would have been doubled ; its prices have 
remained stationary. This then was the 
condition of difficulty to which they were 
arrived. 
But if that was the nature of taxation, 
let them consider, then, to what extent 
taxation had been virtually increased, since 
-that period,when agriculture had flourished 
in spite of the burthens which it endured. 
.That increase must be admitted to be to 
that extent, whatever it was, into which the 
value of the currency had been raised. 
The extent of that alteration was now ge- 
nerally admitted to be 25 per cent. That 
estimate of 25 per cent was formed on a 
calculation, drawn from the price of gold ; 
ut the hon. member for Portarlington, 
:who had chiefly insisted on that mode of 
«alculation, had never hitherto been in- 
duced to explain, why gold, taken asa 
«commodity, in the market, by the ounce, 
-was to be considered as a better criterion 
‘than any other commodity ; than hemp, or 
‘tallow, or cotton, or any other indifferent 
commodity, for the purpose of estimating 
‘the rate of a general rise, or a general fall 
VOL. VII. 
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of prices. But if that hon. member had 
failed to explain why gold was a better 
criterion, than any other commodity, he 
(Mr. Attwood) would show why it was 
undoubtedly a worse. In a rise of prices 
occasioned by the exclusive use of paper 
money, the great demand for bullion, that of 
circulation, at once ceased. The bullion 
market would then receive supplies from 
that quarter, from whence had previously 
arisen its principal demand. In the same 
manner when a metal standard. was 
again resorted to, a new demand for gold 
would at once take place, precisely at that 
period, when there would exist, in conse- 
quence of a contraction in the general 
amount of money, a reduced demand for 
all other commodities.. Gold bullion, con- 
sequently would be of all commodities, 
the last and the least to rise,-in a general 
rise of prices, occasioned by the deprecia- 
tion of paper money ; and the last and the 
least to fall, ina general fall of prices oc- 
casioned by the restoration of that de- 
preciation; and it would therefore of. ne- 
cessity prove the most faulty of all mea- 
sures, by which such general rise, and ge- 
neral fall, of prices could be estimated. 
But if gold could not be used as a proper 
criterion to estimate the increased value of 
the currency, to what commodity or mea- 
sure were they to resort? Undoubtedly, 
when the question was, to determine what 
was the increased pressure of taxation 
upon agriculture, occasioned by .the 
change in the value of the currency; the 
most proper commodities to determine 
the extent of that change, were those in 
which agriculture was principally inter - 
ested, corn and cattle. The price of 
corn during the last five years of the war, 
that period in which the last.and the prin- 
cipal burthens of taxation had been im- 
posed, was 107s. a quarter, for the average 
of that five years. The price of wheat 
was now 53s. a quarter, and the price of 
cattle had fallen in an equal degree. The 
pressure of taxation upon agriculture, 
therefore, had been doubled. Was not the 
farmer now compelled to pay. the same 
amount of taxes out of every 50s..that he 
received, as he was formerly required to 
pay outofevery 100s.? Donot the parties 
for whose benefit these taxes are paid, find 
that they now draw for every given amount 
of these taxes, a portion of agricultural 
produce, double that which they. drew when 
these taxes were imposed? What be- 
came then of that preposterous argument 
which would represent that the taxes are 
2C 
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no cause of the distress of agriculture, 
because agriculture had at one time 
flourished under taxes nominally as high 
as the present? What weight was due 
to.the argument of the member for Port- 
arlington, of 10 per cent additional taxa- 
tion upon agriculture, arising out of the 
change in the currency ; and his calcula- 
tion of 4 millions and 2 millions, thus 
added to its burthens; and that sums like 
these were not sufficient to account for 
the ruin of the whole landed interest and 
agricultural community ? These measures 
were not to be so estimated. Taxation 
had been doubled. During these last 
eight years in which they had been 
engaged in reforming, as they were 
pleased to term it, their currency; when 
they came to examine the result of 
their labours it would be found, that in 
that disastrous and dismal period, in 
which they had been so occupied, they 
had doubled the monstrous amount of 
60 millions of annual taxes in their 
pressure on the agricultural community, 
aod it was in the midst of that terrible 
operation, without example in the history 
of governments and of nations, and of the 
ruin and destruction which it had scattered 
throughout the different orders and inter- 
ests of the state, that that, and the other 
House of Parliament, had been found 
discussing what the effect of taxation 
was; doubting whether taxation was in 
any way materially connected with the 
interests of those, by whom the taxes 
were paid; and turning to the price of 
gold, as it appeared in their tables, by the 
ounce, they at length reluctantly admitted 
that their measures had increased taxation 
on an agriculture which they had ruined, 
to an extent which was to be estimated 
by that absurd calculation; and by the 
price of a commodity with which agricul- 
ture had no concern. 

Was this estimate of the increase 
of taxation too high? Not if the present 
prices of agricultural produce continued. 
It was upon that, that the question 
depended. Indisputably, at the pre- 
sent moment, the increased pressure 
of taxation upon agriculture, was as great 
as he had assumed; and if the present 
prices were permanent, that increase of 
burthen was permanently established. If 
that new standard of value which they had 
adopted should prove incapable of sus- 
taining (as he was convinced it was inca- 
pable), any higher rate of agricultural 
prices than the present, then the act of 
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parliament by which it was established, 
was an act by which they had at once 
doubled, all the weight of 60 millions of 
annual taxes, and of 800 millions of per- 
manent debt, in their pressure on the 
agricultural community. Of how much 
importance, therefore, had it been that 
the House should have inquired, as it 
never had inquired, before it established 
that new standard, or old standard, which- 
ever it might be called, what its character 
and probable operation was, and what 
were the effects to be expected from it; 
what measure of value it was calculated 
to give; what rate of prices to support? It 
was not through the medium of the public 
burthen and debts only, that that measure 
affected the landed interest ; its influence 
was equally destructive, in its operation 
on all the private engagements, with which 
the landed interest was concerned. Let 
them consider the case of that individual 
landowner, which had been recently men- 
tioned in the House by a noble lord, the 
member for Tavistock. Fhat individual, 
as he understood the noble lord, possessed 
an estate, which produced a rent in the 
high prices of the paper money of 
20,000/. a year: and it was burthened 
with rent-charges, annuities, fortunes to 
relations, and other outgoings, founded 
in those high prices also, to the extent of 
10,0007. a year; and the rent had now 
fallen it appeared, or must fall, one-half. 
If this change had been effected by the 
alteration in their monied system; 
if these prices and rents were to be per- 
manent; they had confiscated by act of 
parliament every shilling of the fortune of 
this individual ; they had divested him of 
all property in his own estate, however 
long his ancestors had possessed it, how- 


ever prudently he had himself enjoyed it :_ 


they had left him no longer any interest 
by law in any portion of the land of this 
country, except what he might derive as 
a pauper under the poor-Jaws. That was 
the violent manner in which their mea- 
sures had affected the rights of property ; 
whether to that degree or not, and to 
what degree was the only question that 
admitted even of a dispute. It was most 
important, therefore, to inquire, what 
that degree was, how far these violent 
measures were to be carried, who was to 
be affected by them, and who could con- 
sider himself and his property safe. And 
on that point, as to what the rate of prices 
was which their present money was 
capable of sustaining, and what measure 
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of value their standard was capable of 
giving; on that subject he would not 
occupy the attention of the House, with 
any abstruse disquisitions. They had a 
better, and more certain guide before 
them, the obvious guide of experience, 
and he would refer tothe information which 
that gave them. The money now again 
established, the standard of value adopted, 
was not new: it was that which had for- 
merly existed, and he requested the House 
to consider what its former c; eration 
had been. The most extensive inform- 
ation before the House, on the subject of 
former prices, was given in the report of 
the corn committee of 1813, to which he 
had before referred. That report had 
given the prices of corn for a century, 
prior to the late war, and had divided 
those prices into average periods of five 
years ; for corn, which fluctuated in price 
from one year to another more than any 
other commodity, was more uniform and 
permanent in its price, than any commo- 
dity, the produce of the labour of man, 
for any average period, of even a small 
number of years. The highest price, then, 
which appeared in that report for any 
average of five years was 49s. 9d. for a 
quarter of corn; and that price took place at 
the commencement of the last century. 
That was the highest average price, 
which in money of that weight and 
fineness in which corn was now again 
estimated, had ever been given in this 
country. or that had ever been given in 
any other country, in such money, for a 
quarter of corn. It had been the price 
of corn also, as he had before mentioned, 
for half a century, before this table com- 
menced. The price of corn began with 
the origin of their present standard, now 
nearly two centuries back at about 47s., 
as the highest average price for corn; and 
it ended at about 47s. as its highest ave- 
rage price, at the commencement of the 
late war. And, what reason was there for 
believing that a standard of value, which 
for so long a period had continued so 
uniform in its operation: which amidst all 
the changes which the country. had ex- 
petienced, of war, of peace, of taxation, 
of debt, of over-production, or scanty pro- 
duction, which had, amidst every kind of 
change, maintained so invariable a hold on 
the price of corn, would now assume a 
different character, and give a different 
estimate. It was for those who main- 
tained that opinion, to show the grounds 
on which they supported it. That had 
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not hitherto been attempted. Would 
it be contended that the precious metals 
had become more abundant, that they 
existed in greater quantities than before ? 
That would appear in a rise of prices 
common to this country, and to the con- 
tinent at large. The prices of corn on 
the continent, and in this country, as long 
as they were estimated alike, in money 
composed of the precious metals, had 
always nearly corresponded. From 30s. 
to 40s. of our money a quarter had been 
the price of corn in France for nearly the 
last two centuries, there had been a re- 
gular correspondence between those prices 
and their own. - Those were the prices of 
France at this time. There had been no 
material rise of prices in France during the 
whole of the late war, that period marked 
by such an extraordinary rise in this 
country. France had not altered the cha- 
racter of its money. Prices had not ma- 
terially risen there, they had not, conse- 
quently, materially fallen. And was it 
possible that any considerable alteration 
in the relative value of corn and the pre- 
cious metals, could take place in this coun- 
try, when none took place in the countries 
around them? That gold could fall in 
value in one country and not in others ? 
That whilst the ancient price of two cen- 
turies, continued, on the continent, the 
price of from 30s. to 40s.; a materially 
higher price of the principal article of 
subsistence, estimated in money of the 
same kind, could be permanently estab- 
lished here? No individual acquainted 
with the simplest maxims of political eco- 
nomy, would venture to maintain it. What 
result had the short experience they al- 
ready possessed, of the effects of the re- 
establishment of the old standard given 
them? The price of corn he believed 
had already fallen to nearly its original 
rate. It was now about 50s. It had 
fallen to the same price, during the short 
period, in which they had attempted to 
re-establish that standard in 1815. The 
agricultural committee of the last session, 
in the laborious and perplexed inquiries, 
in which they had involved themselves re- 
specting the prices of corn, had entirely 
mistaken the course which they ought to 
have pursued. They found existing a 
species of money, a standard of value, such 
as had existed in this country in all former 
times. They found existing, also, a price 
of corn, such as that money had always 
given; such as that standard had at all 
times measured—and they proceeded to 
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enquire, whence a circumstance so extra- 
ordinary as that could have arisen? 
Whence it had occurred, that the same 
commodity on one hand, and the same 
money on the other, should strike out the 
same price—the same substance, measured 
by the same standard, give the same result 
now as at all former times? The proper 
subject for their inquiry, was—what had 
been the cause of those high prices which 
had ,distinguished the preceding twenty 
years. Whence it had arisen, that the 
price” of corn, which had continued so 
uniform for nearly two centuries ; which 
had never during that period, reached a 
higher price than 50s. for any short ave- 
rage of years ; and which had now return- 
ed to 50s. again ; had, in the interval, sud- 
denly risen, and had reached the price of 
80s. for a period of five years; and then 
80s. for a period of ten years; and lastly 
110s. for a like average period of five 
years. That extraordinary state of things, 
would have been well deserving of their 
labours, to elucidate and explain; and in 
that course of inquiry, it would have been 
scarcely possible for the committee to have 
proceeded, without arriving at oneplainand 
direct conclusion—that this rise of prices 
had been merely nominal ; that it was the 
quality of themoney,and not the character 
of the commodity, either in its production 
or supply, that had undergone alteration. 
That the old metal money had been aban- 
doned, when these prices were obtained ; 
that a paper money had been substituted 
in its place; that that paper money had 
been issued in increased quantities ; that 
so issued, and so existing in circulation, 
great nominal amounts had been given in 
exchange for all commodities ; that it was 
in money of that species, in pounds and 
shillings of that description, that first 80s. 
and then 110s. had been obtained for a 
quarter of corn—that with that species of 
money, those prices had ceased, and must 
of necessity have done so—that to hold 
out a contrary expectation to the people— 
to lead them to believe, that any higher 
prices than the present, could permanently 
exist, in conjunction with the money now 
again adopted—that the effect could re- 
main, when the cause was removed— 
would be at best a gross and a senseless 
delusion, calculated to increase the cala- 
mities of the petitioners ; to conceal from 
them their real condition: to prevent them 
from protecting their remaining fortunes 
by a just knowledge of it; and to aggra- 
vate all the sufferings which the committee 
were appointed to relieve. 
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It was not his intention however’ to 
enter into the question generally of the 
alteration in the currency : but to call the 
attention of the House to the causes 
which had distressed agriculture, and 
more particularly through the increase 
of its burthens; convinced as he was, 
that the House could not proceed with 
advantage, unless their measures were 
grounded on a full view of the whole ex- 
tent of the evils before them, and their 
causes ; he should regret if they adopted 
the partial and inefficient measures about 
to be proposed ; and by which he was'sa- 
tisfied they would compromise still farther 
their own character, and increase the dif- 
ficulties of the petitioners and the country. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he rose, impressed 
with great admiration for the speech 
which the House had just heard. He 
thought the hon. gentleman had shown 
a very considerable degree of talent, much 
research, and great knowledge of the 
subject upon which he had spoken, 
{Hear.] Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, he could not help thinking, that 
the hon. gentleman had committed a great 
many errors. The hon. gentleman had 
spoken of him (Mr. Ricardo) as if he 
had always been a favourer of a paper 
circulation [cries of ** No, no” ]—as if, in 
fact, he had not been one of the first to 
point out the evils of a currency, in the 
estimation of which the House could have 
no guide, and which was at all times 
liable to be increased or diminished, as it 
might suit the convenience or the plea- 
sure of the Bank. The -hon. gentleman 
appeared to have founded the whole’ of 
his speech upon a passage in a pamphlet 
that he (Mr. Ricardo) had written, re: 
specting what were called “ remunerating 
prices.” To the test of the doctrine and 
reasoning of that pamphlet, he should be 
very willing to trust the whole of the ar« 
gument in this case. It could make no 
difference to the farmer how he obtained 
those remunerating prices, provided he 
got them; although it was very true (as 
had been asserted by the hon. gentleman), 
that in order to obtain stich prices, he 
must be content to be paid in money or 
value of very different descriptions. But 
the important fact was, that it was im- 
possible’ a man could long go on, pro- 
ducing any one particular comméddity, 
unless he could obtain for it a temu- 
nerating price.—The-hon. gentleman had 
narra as if he (Mr. Ricardo) were 
aloné responsible fer the alteration which 
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had lately taken place in the value of 
money. He would, however, beg the 
House to recollect the state in which 
the currency stood in the year 1819. 
At the time of the passing of the bill of 
1819, the difference between the paper 
currency and gold was only 5 per cent. 
What he had then suggested was, that 
measures should be taken which, while 
they restored the value of the paper cur- 
rency to an equality with gold, and thus 
put an end to the depreciation, would 
make any purchases of gold eaten 
Under those measures, as there would 
have been no additional demand for gold, 
there~could have been no increase in the 
value of that metal. . But as that sugges- 
tion was not followed, but another which 
rendered the purchase of gold necessary, 
and which (as it had been carried. into 
effect by the Bank) had made a conside- 
rable change in the value of gold, how 
was he (Mr. R.) responsible for the 
effects of it? If the change in the value 
of money had been 20 or even 50 per 
cent he should not have been responsible 
for it: Undoubtedly, as the hon. member 
contended, the. burthen of money taxa- 
tion was increased, in proportion to the 
increase in the value of money: the only 
difference was as to the amount of that in- 
crease. He (Mr. Ricardo) contended, 
that it was at the utmost about 10 per 
cent, and nothing like what had been con® 
tended by the hon. gentleman. The hon. 
member had said, that he (Mr. Ricardo) 
measured depreciation solely by the price 
of gold; and the same observation had 
been made in various parts of the House, 
and repeated elsewhere under an entire 
misconception of the meaning of the word 
depreciation.. Depreciation meant a 
lowering of the value of the currency, as 
compared with the standard by which it 
was professedly regulated. When he 
used the word, he used it in this obvious 
and proper sense. The standard itself 
might be altered, as compared with other 
things; and it might so happen that a 
currency might be depreciated, when it 
had actually risen, as compared with 
commodities, because the standard might 
have risen in value in a still greater pro- 
portion. When he said, that the currency 
was relieved from depreciation to such 
and such an extent, did he say that the 
currency had not altered in-value? The 
question of the value of the currency was 
quite a ‘different thing from the question 
of depreciation; and if the hon. member 
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could prove that gold had changed’ ia 
value 40 or 50 per cent, he (Mr. R.) 
would allow that there was a’proportionat¢ 
increase of value in the currencys..-The 
hon. member asked why gold was-a better 
standard than corn or any other commo- 
dity? He (Mr.:R.) answered, that gold 
had always been the standard of the 
country; and if we had not passed the 
fatal law of 1797, we should have con- 
tinued to this moment with a metallic 
standard. But, would it have been said 
on that account, that gold had not altered 
in value? If, while we had continued a 
metallic currency, any. other country 
which had had a paper currency had been 
returning to a metallic standard, the hon. 
gentleman might have come down, as he 
did now, and said, that on account of 
the purchase of gold that had been made, 
the value of that metal had been enhan- 
ced and that the pressure of money taxes 
had been proportionately increased. But, 
did the hon. member mean seriously to 
contend, that corn was less variable in 
value than gold [Hear, hear!]?. Let 
him propose, then, that the Bank. di- 
rectors should pay their Bank-notes at a 
certain rate in quarters of corn instead of 
sovereigns ; for that was the bearing of 
his assertion [Hear!]. The hon. gentle- 
man talked of the impossibility of the cul- 
tivators of the soil having recourse to 
land of inferior quality, but the hon. gen- 
tleman did not correctly state the :argu- 
ment. It was not that cultivators, were 
always driven by the increase of popula- 
tion to lands of inferior quality, but that 
from the additional demand for grain, 
they might be driven to employ on land 
previously cultivated a second portion of 
capital, which did produce as much as the 
first. On_a still farther demand a third 
portion might be employed, which did 
}not produce so much as the second: it 
was: manifestly by the return on the last 
portion of capital applied, that the. cost of 
production was determined.: It was im- 
possible, therefore, that the country 
should go on increasing its demand. for 
grain without the cost of producing it 
being increased and causing an increased 
price. If the hon. member saw in the 
present state of things only the conse+ 
quence of the change in the value. of 
money, he gave no reason for the amount 
of the distress.: Let them suppose ‘his 
(Mr. Ricardo’s) own case. He was 

sessed of a considerable quantity of land, 
the whole of which was: unburthened by 
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a single debt. Now, according to the 
hon. member, he and the tenants on that 
land would have only been injured to the 
amount of the increase which the change 
in the value of money had made in the 
burthen, of taxation. But they were, in 
point of fact, injured much more. The 
hon. gentleman was mistaken as to the 
fact, when he said there was little varia- 
tion-in the price of grain in the last cen- 
tury. In the first 62 years of the last 
century the average price of the quarter 
of wheat had been 32s.; but, in the years 
from 1784 to 1792 it had been 45s.—a 
very considerable increase on the value of 
corn. But, he would not rest on any 
scattered facts what was so evident in 
principle, as that the extension of culti- 
vation must extend the cost of production 
of corn. The hon. member had said, that 
the effect of taxation laid on the land was 
the same as if the farmer had to support 
an additional man from whose labours he 
reaped no benefit. That he (Mr. R.) 
acknowledged was the effect of all taxation 
{Hear!]. Thehon. member had seemed 
to think that he would deny this. On 
the contrary, no one could assert the 
mischievousness of taxation more strongly’ 
than he would. He would never consent 
that one sixpence should be taken out of 
the pockets of the people that could be 
avoided. But he was not, therefore, so 
blind as to say that taxation was the cause 
of allthepresent distress [ Hear, hear!]. It 
was truly said, that the effect of taxation on 
the landholder was the same as if he had 
to maintain an additional man: but was 
not this also the case of the merchant and 
the manufacturer [Hear!]? If taxation, 
then, were the sole cause of distress, the 
distress would press on all alike. The 
theory of the hon. member was, therefore, 
totally insufficient to account for what 
they now witnessed. The hon. gentleman. 
had asked, whether the price of corn 
would not be doubled if the currency were 
paper, and taxation were doubled? If 
tithes were doubled, poor-rates doubled 
and all taxes affecting especially the 
growth of corn were doubled, the effect 
would certainly be to increase the price 
of corn to that amount; but the country 
might be taxed generally without produ- 
cing that alteration. The hon. gentleman 
had said that he (Mr. Ricardo) advised 
the abandonment of the land. Now he 
did not advise the abandonment of it 
while’ it was profitable; but he did un- 
doubtedly advise farmers not to grow a 
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commodity that would not yield them a 
remunerating price. He would give simi- 
lar advice to the clothier and to the ship- 
owner, if their circumstances were similar. 
He would not now enter into a discussion 
of the particular propositions about to be 
brought before the committee. He was 
content to have answered, however inade- 
quately, the very able speech of the hon. 
gentleman, and he sat down with decla- 
ring that he did not entertain the slightest 
doubt of the validity of the principles he 
had maintained. 

Mr. Attwood, in explanation, observed, 
that he had fallen into no mistake respec- 
ting the price of corn in the former part 
of the last century. He was perfectly 
aware of the fall which then took place, 
and he would remind the hon. member, 
that Adam Smith had ascribed it to an 
alteration in the value of money. He 
was aware also that, about the middle of 
the century, corn had recovered from that 
depression, from whatever cause, andhad - 
reached its former price, but had never 
exceeded it till the French war. If the 
hon. member would refer to the price for 
20 years before the war, he would find 
no advance whatever in that time, and 
it wasa period when much additional land 
was brought into cultivation, when impor- 
tation above exportation was insignificant, 
and when population was rapidly increasing. 
* The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
no individual listened with more satisfac- 
tion than he did to displays of talent, 
coming from any part of the House, on 
any question connected with the great 
interests of the country, but he must say, 
that if they did not confine themselves to 
some one practical view of the question 
before them, they would sacrifice the in- 
terests of the country. The hon. member 
(Mr. Attwood), whom he should have 
listened to with great pleasure on a more 
suitable occasion, had entered into the 
wide field of the bullion question, and he 
had naturally brought forward the hon. 
member for Portarlington, as the gladiator 
on the other side of the question. He 
humbly suggested to the hon. member, 
that if he was disposed to consider the 
effect of taxation on the country, he 
might have taken the occasion when the 
proposition was, to take off some of the 
taxes; and that if he chose to consider 
the state of the currency in its largest 
sense, he might have taken the opportu- 
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nity which would be shortly offered, by 
the motion of the hon. member for Essex. 
He should not have said so much, but for 
the animadversion of the hon. member, 
on the narrow view which he conceived 
the ministers had taken of agricultural 
distress. That narrow view was, however, 
very important. It was the consideration 
of a measure, not of immediate relief, but 
of future safety to the dearest interests of 
the country. The question was, how far 
agriculture was menaced by the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, in the event of the 
ports being thrown open, under the pre- 
sent law; and to this he would now direct 
the attention of the House. The prac- 
tical question depended, first, upon the 
price under which it might be prudent to 
open the ports for the importation of 
foreign corn; secondly, upon the rate of 
duty at which such importation should 
take place; and, thirdly, whether, after 
the ports were opened, any rate of duty 
should continue ? He would state shortly, 
in the outset, why the House was called 
upon to adopt some measure on the sub- 
ject. The presumption certainly was 
against the ports being opened; but if 
they were opened, in the present state of 
the markets of the continent, the impor- 
tation of foreign grain would be so much 
beyond the wants of the country, as for a 
long time most ruinously to depress the 
prices in the British market. All agreed 
that something should be done, and by 
means of duty. Five plans had been 
broached; and, taking the preliminary 
point for granted, he would come to the 

ractical points which he had noticed. 

irst, as to the price at which the ports 
should be opened for importation : at pre- 
sent it was 80s., and when they were 
opened, it was without restraint as to 
duty, and limitation as to quantity. All 
parties consented to proceed on the prin- 
ciple of the report of last year—that if a 
duty of restraint were imposed, there 
ought to be some relaxation of the price 
at which corn might be imported. The 
legislature was called upon by the peti- 
tioners to give additional protection to 
agriculture. Now, he had heard no case 
to show that the distress arose from a 
want of protection. The protection was 
now quite ample; but it could not give 
price. The price of 70s., he thought, in 
all’ ordinary years, would operate as a 
prohibition, and secure the monopoly to 
our own growers. The resolutions both 
of his right hon. friend, and of the hon. 
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member for Portarlington, contemplated 
an immediate change in the import price. 
The latter opened the port at 70s., with a 
prior right of entry at 65s. to corn ware- 
housed. The former allowed the intro- 
duction of warehoused corn at 70s., gave 
it the monopoly for 3 months, or until 
the price rose to 80s., and then foreign 
importations were permitted. He freely 
owned, that, as far as his own individual 
opinion was concerned, he should feel no 
alarm if either proposition were adopted ; 
but he had felt it right to propose, that 
the ports should open at 65s. with a duty 
of 15s. and a fluctuating duty of 5s. per 
quarter. The great mass of the committee 
had thought that it would be highly inex- 
pedient to open the ports under 80s. ; and 
if alarm prevailed on this point, parlia- 
ment ought to endeavour to legislate in 
the tone of the sentiments of the country; 
it ought not to aggravate the real suffer- 
ings of the agriculturists by torturing 
their minds. He had thought that the 
great tide of foreign corn would be regu- 
lated by a duty with more effect if it 
began at an earlier point than 80s.: if the 
British market were not opened until it 
reached that price, the torrent of foreign 
corn would accumulate and swell, and 
when set at liberty, it would roll over 
rather in an overwhelming cascade, than 
in a regular stream. ‘The hon. members 
for Somerset and Wilts concurred with 
the committee in the price of 80s., ex- 
cepting that the committee admitted 
warehoused corn at 70s.—He now came 
to the question of duty, and here also 
different suggestions had been made. The 
hon. member for Somerset proposed 35s. ; 
but he might just as well declare that 
foreign corn should not be imported at all. 
To the 35s. duty, must be added 10s. for 
expences, and 80s. or 90s. for the price 
of the corn; for it could not then be ad- 
mitted until the average was 80s., conse- 
quently some of the prices would be con- 
siderably higher. In a year of scarcity, 
a bill to repeal such a law would be passed, 
as a measure of public safety, through all 
its stages in a single night. The recom- 
mendation of the hon. member for Wilts, 
though more moderate, partook strongly 
of the same quality: to his duty of 24s. 
was to be added 10s. for the expenses and 
the price of the quarter of corn 80s. or 


‘90s. These propositions led him to the 


question of a fixed rate of duty, without 
reference to the price of the commodity 
in.the market. The hon. member for 
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Portarlington wished to have a fixed rate 
of duty always in operation ; and it might 
be realized when the markets of the world 
were in a natural state. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson) was not prepared 
to make it a fixed rate of duty. He 
(lord L.) did not believe it possible to 
levy a duty to a- considerable amount 
after a certain price, because the moral 
feeling of the country would be against 
it: in point of fact, a high duty could 
not exist with a high price. He should 
infinitely prefet ‘a simple measure of a 
fixed rate of duty, getting rid of all com- 
plexity, without any fixed price ; but that 
theory could not be realized. He would 
state why it would not be safe to try the 
experiment now. If he could bring his 
own mind to think that there was no prac- 
tical danger in it, he could not persuade 
the country to think so. In arguing the 
question of duty, he must begin at a more 
modérate rate than those of either the 
hon. member for Sonterset or Wilts. The 
prepedsce of the committee was the 
owest of all; but if no alteration was’ to 
be made in the scale of duty until the 
price reached 80s., it would be necessary 
to look at the situation of the market 
when open to foreign grain. Taking the 
duty to be 15s. and the price 90s., (to 
make-the average of 80s.), deducting the 
duty, the-foreign importer would be able 
to procure 65s. The value of corn on 
the continent was now so low, that he 
would be able to realizé a considerable 
profit. On this point he had been some- 
what mistaken out of doors. It had been 
supposed that he had said on a former 
night, that foreign corn could not at this 
momént be obtained in this country at 
80s. or 35s. He had never so stated. 
The corn now warehoused might be ob- 
tained for 25s., or even 20s., because the 
holders were uncertain of a market. If, 
also, only a small quantity were at pre- 
sent required from the continent, it might 
be had at 30s., or 35s. ; but he maintained 
that it could not be imported at that rate 
in all years and in all quantities. The 
continental grower would not be remu- 
nerated at that price. It was clear, how- 
ever, that even from Dantzic, where wheat 
was the dearest, it might be brought to 
this country with great advantage when 
the importer could secure 65s. If, then, 
some mode were not adopted for prevent- 
ing it,’ foteign grain: would continue to 
pour in ‘until it found its: level: here with 


the rest of the world, and the result 
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might be most prejudicial to agriculture. 
The experiment might be risked when 
the world had returned to its natural state; 
but, at present, duty only would not be 
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an adequate protection. At present, any 
reasonable duty would leave such an in- 
terval between the price here and on the 
continent, that the influx might be ruinous. 
What, then, was the remedy? He knew 
of no other but that after the price had 
run down below what agriculture could 
bear, the import price should be taken in 
aid of the duty. The report of last year, 
had drawn a marked distinction between 
measures that might be necessary at the 
present time, and those which it might be 
desirable to adopt at a future period; but 
those ultimate measures it had recom- 
mended with great caution and great dis- 
cretion. Now, he must say, that nothing 
had occurred in the course of ‘the last 
year to satisfy him that we had approxi- 
mated more nearly to a state of things in 
which we could legislate on general. 
maxims. Therefore, he was rather for a 
modification, than for adopting the more 
sound and established general priaciples. 
He should feel great distrust in giving 
his own opinions in opposition to those of 
his right hon. friend and the hon. member 
for Portarlington, if he did not see dis- 
tinctly the ground on which they differed. 
They thought that we were arrived at 
that period when the establishment of 
sound principles of a corn law was right 
and practicable. He was of opinion that 
we had not yet arrived at that period. 
He could not see that the market of the 
world was less superabundant ; he did not 
think that prices had risen on the con- 
tinent ; he knew, unfortunately, that they 
had not risen in this. country. If the 
country were ina more natural state of 
things, and we had opened our ports 
earlier, 10s. added to' the foreign price 
he should think a right protection. If 
wheat were then 25s., 30s., or 35s., the 
quarter on the continent, and if it rose 
from 35s. to 40s. which was its natural 
price, than 10s. of expense of importation, 
and 15s. of duty, would raise the price to 
65s. This would be nearly equal to the 
home price of 70s. He admitted that it 
was desirable to dispose of the’ question 
of the corn laws at once. We referred 
to it with pain. His right hon. friend 
was therefore anxious to set the subject 
at rest, and with this feeling bad shown a 
disposition to modify his generat principles. 
The hon. member for Portarlington, too, 
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had acted with as much accommodation as 
could be expected from a person who held 
so high the principles to which he gave his 
authority. That hon. member attempted 
to reconcile the measure which the present 
exigency required, with the measure which 
ought to be permanently established, by im- 
posing now a duty, which, in the course 
of the next ten years, would fall to its 
permanent amount of 10s. He should like 
this proposition better, if it allowed alarger 
operation to the commerce in corn ; and for 
that reason he had proposed 65s. in the 
committee. But if that should not be the 
price at which the ports were to be open, 
then he would support what was the 
general view.of the committee. His right 
hon. friend proposed a duty of 15s. The 
committee recommended 12s., with an 
alteration of 5s. He would rather take 
the duty at 20s. or 15s. than leave the 
country exposed to the evils which were 
now felt in consequence of the irregular 
importation of foreign corn. It was upon 
those general principles that he ventured 
to submit the proposition to, the House. 
Two or three shillings could not have such 
a charm with any member, as to render 
it worth while to spend much time in dis- 
cussing it. The great object was, the 
substituting a more extended commerce 
in grain instead of a monopoly, and then 
prospectively the removal of restric- 
tions. One thing he strongly deprecated. 
With every disposition:to show their sym- 
pathies with the agriculturist, let them 
not contemplate an aggravated scale of 
protection. Such a measure as he pro- 
posed might pass very smoothly through 
the House ; yet if they awakened the feel- 
ings of the people, their future legislation 
would be impeded by petitions, as at a 
former period, when such fatal conse- 
quences attended them. He had en- 
deavoured to legislate with an even hand 
between the grower and theconsumer. Un- 
usual supply, and a violent transition from 
high to low prices, little accorded with 
the interests of either. He hoped they 
would be allowed to go forward with their 
legislation with the confidence of the 
country. But if an aggravated protection 
were sought for the sake of additional 
efficacy, they might expect to have the 
whole proceedings broken in upon. If the 
hon. member for Somersetshire proposed 
nothing but simplicity, and if he could 
persuade the committee to adopt the pro- 
tecting duty of 35s., he (lord L.) would 
withdraw all the scale of duties which he 
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now proposed.—The #oble marquis then 
moved, ** That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that whenever foreign wheat 
shall have been made for home consump- 
tion under the provisions of an act made 
in the 55th year of his late majesty, the 
scale of prices at which the home consump- 
tion of foreign corn, meal or flour, is per- 
mitted by the said act, shall cease and 
determine.” 

Sir 7. Lethbridge began by returning 
his thanks to the hon. member for Calling- 
ton (Mr. Attwood) for. one of. the most 
able speeches he had ever heard in that 
House—a speech which would carry con- 
viction to the heart of every man in the 
country. He agreed with that hon. mem- 
ber, that it was the duty of the Nouse to 
legislate with a view to the benefit of the 
whole community, and he admitted, that 
he must be mistaken in the grounds on 
which he supported his present opinions, 
if they were opposed to that principle. The 
distinguishing feature in his proposition 
was, that it imposed a protecting duty on 
all agricultural produce. He was aware of 
the delicacy of legislating upon the food 
ofman. In this commercial and manu- 
facturing country this was always a deli- 
cate subject of legislation. But, if ever 
there was a period when it was incumbent 
on the House to look firmly at the ques- 
tion, this was that time. It was. said, that 
a duty of 35s. was too great, and that it 
would be impossible to collect it. He was 
not satisfied that it would be so. What 
was the state of the market at the present 
moment ? He had been informed by @ 


lfmerchant of high respectability, that he 


could déliver any quantity of wheat at 
26s. a quarter. The agriculturists had 
been asked what they wanted in the shape 
of protection beyond monopoly? But he 
contended, that, they had had nothing like 
amonopoly. In Feb. 1819, no less than 
2,500,000 quarters of corn had been im-~ 
ported—a quantity which had had a sen- 
sible influence on the market ever since. 
There were at present $00,000 quarters of 
corn warehoused in the country ; and the 
object of one of the new measures was, to 
let out this quantity of foreign corn before 
the price reached 80s. But corn was not 
the caly article-to which the House ought 
to direct its attention. Last week, in 
London, 1,400 firkins of foreign butter had 
been sold at from 56s. to 60s., ta which 
the price had fallen in consequence of the 
glut; but Buckinghamshire butter could 
not be sold at 6d. per lb., because the 
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Dutchman had sold his quantity the day 
before, and, after deducting all charges, 
got $d. per Ib. by it.. In like manner, he 
had known the Somersetshire farmers re- 
fuse to sell their cheese for less than 33s., 
when a cargo came from Rotterdam and 
filled up the vacancy left by the farmers 
refusing to sell. Hemp, tallow, and hides 
were in the same state. Unless protection 
was carried to a much greater extent than 
it now was, it was in vain to expect that 
the agriculturists could maintain their 
station in society. This might appear no 
evil in the opinion of some hon. members, 
but in his opinion, it was a crying evil, 
and required all the energies of parliament 
to prevent the consequences which were 
likely to result from it. The public cre- 
ditor might be paid for a short time longer, 
but it was impossible that he could go on 
receiving his dividends, when so large a 
class of the community were in a state of 
ruin, and it would be unjust to expect it. 
Mr. Peel’s bill was the main cause of the 
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theories with all their might and force, and 
in so doing they would prove themselves 
to be the representatives of the whole 
people, and not of an interested class of 
the community. The agriculturists would 
be most grievously disappointed if the 
measures of the noble marquis were carried 
into effect. .The resolution which he was 
about to propose, would afford a full and 
adequate protection to the various articles 
of native produce, and by that resolution 
he was prepared to stand or fall. The 
hon. baronet concluded by proposing the 
following resolution :— 

“ That it is expedient, for the protection of 
the agriculture of the united kingdom against 
foreign competition, that the following rate of 
duties shall be payable, and paid, on the im- 
port of any productions of foreign countries 
similar to those of our own soil; and that, sub- 


ject to such rates and duties, the import of all 


such productions shall," whenever the ports 
shall open under the present law, thereafter 
remain free for the import of all such produc- 
tions, viz.:— 





existing distress, and there could be no Wheat . . . 40s. per qr.) Hemp ... 15s. ewt. 
‘doubt that parliament would be obliged | Meal... 10s. wt. | Hides... 2d. Ib. 

to retrace their steps. The tail of that | Flour....14s.cwt. | Tallow . . 20s. ewt. 
bill must be cut off. It was impossible to | Rye..... 26s. 6d. qr. | Seeds . . . 28s. ewt. 
go through with it; and the proposition | Oats .... . 13s. 6d. qr. | Butter . . 56s. cwt. 
with regard to country banks, proved that | Pease ... 26s. 6d. qr. Cheese . . 37s. 4d. cwt. 
the government were convinced of the Beans .. . 26s. 6d. qr. | Poultry, 33/. per cent 
impossibility of pushing this measure to “— Ra =a ie edie seem 
extremities. He knew not what the fate Bigg. . 20s. qr. Apples .. 5s. per bush. 
of the resolution which he was about to} wool. | is. Ib. Pears ; . «:76. bush. 





propose would be, but he was quite satis- 
fied, that when the time should arrive for 
a free importation of corn, with regard to 
price, a lower rate of duty than that 
which he proposed, would not furnish a 

adequate protection to the agriculture of 
the country. He remembered an obser- 
vation in that House which had made an in- 
delible impression on his mind—that even 
with a duty of 40s. the country might at 
any time be inundated with foreign corn. 
The agricultural interest had always re- 
mained firm to their duty; and he doubted 
not that they would still continue so, if 
they were not goaded to desperation 
[Hear!]. He was one of those who 
would be heard ; and he must say, that the 
measures which had been lately pursued, 
were calculated to drive the land-owners 
to desperation. He would not be. put 
down, nor prevented from declaring his 
sentiments, and he trusted the House 
would not be led away by false specula- 
tions, and the abominable theories of 
political economists. [A laugh.] He 


hoped the House would put down those 





Flax. ... 20s. ewt. 


All things not enumerated 33/. per cent ad 


valorem.” 


Sir F. Burdett said, he felt no inclina- 
tion to agree to any of the propositions 
which had been submitted to the House. 
With regard to the proposition of the hon. 
baronet for imposing an import duty on 
the various articles of our produce, for 
the sake of keeping up the prices, it was, 
in his opinion, a matter of minor import- 
ance, if not of total indifference. The hon. 
baronet appeared to complain, very un- 
necessarily, of an attempt to put him down; 
seeing that his opinions, whether they 
were right or wrong, had been listened to 
with attention by the House. There was 
one point in which he agreed with the 
hon. baronet, namely, the utter futility of 
all the projects and resolutions which had 
been proposed to the House. The view 
which the hon. baronet had taken of this 
subject, such as it was, was at least clear 
and intelligible. Its object was, that such 
a duty should be imposed as would pre- 
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vent the possibility of importation, until 
corn should rise to a price with which the 
farmer could pay what was required from 
him in taxation, and through another 
cause, which the noble lord had left en- 
tirely out of view—he meant the change 
in the currency. The hon. baronet re- 
quired that wheat should be raised to 120s. 
per quarter [Cries of ‘ No, no.”]. He 

ad misunderstood him, then. .At any 
rate, he had said, that if prices were not 
kept up, the agriculturists could not be 
relieved. With regard to the noble lord, 
he knew not well what to think : he could 
not determine whether that noble lord was 
in jest or in earnest [Cheers!]. The 
noble lord had proposed a plan; but he 
(Sir F. B.) did not know in what light to 
consider it. He did not know whether 
the noble lord was more in earnest or less 
in joke than he was last night, when he 
brought forward a measure that he had 
treated with so much ill-placed levity. 
So much did the noble lord on this sub- 
ject seem to forget the gravity that be- 
came a minister, and the seriousness that 
was due to the interests he was discussing, 
that if he (Sir F. B.) had a musical voice 
and wished to answer him in his own vein, 
he should be inclined to borrow the words 
of the old song, “ Cease your funning.”’ 


[A laugh.] This temper, on such an 
occasion he thought worse than levity. 
The manner in which the noble lord had 
introduced and surrendered the measure, 
showed inconsistency and _ incapacity. 
The noble lord’s disposition seemed now 


humbled. Instead of threatening, as for- 
merly, to yield nothing, he yielded every 
thing, as soon as he saw in the country 
gentlemen a desire to assert their claims. 
Nay, he yielded up his own conviction, 
and introduced a measure contrary to that 
conviction, because he thought it agree- 
able to their views; and, when he found 
that they received it with apathy, or 
tréated it with aversion, he withdrew it 
with the same inconsiderate levity. The 
noble lord must have entertained a poor 
opinion of the House, or a high idea of 
his own powers of persuasion, when he 
undertook to convince it of the wisdom 
and policy of a measure of which he was 
not convinced himself. He had a right, 
therefore, to ask, was the proposition now 
before the committee the noble lord’s own 
progeny, or if he found it as ill treated as 
the resolution of yesterday, would he 
come forward, deny the parental relation, 
and call upon the real father to relieve 
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him from his ill-omened charge? Pro- 
fessing to be nurse or foster-father of this 
measure for agricultural relief, he scarcely 
allowed it to see the light when he ex- 
tinguished it. The noble lord had recom- 
mended it to the House. He then came 
forward, and not only deprived it of ex- 
istence, but seemed so ashamed of it, that 
he called upon the real parent to own his 
progeny, and free him from the imputation 
of being its parent. The noble lord’s 
present project was, to impose a duty on 
the importation of foreign corn for the 
protection of the English grower; and 
various opinions had been stated as to the 
proper amount of that duty. Now, in his 
(sir F. B’s.) opinion, there ought to be 
no duties at all. This was his sincere 
opinion ; and it did not matter with him 
whether it was agreeable or not to the 
landed interest, or any other interest in 
the House. The noble lord himself ap- 
peared to have no opinion on the subject. 
Feeling perplexed in his place, and re- 
solved to do something, without being 
able to decide on what ought to be done, 
he called upon the land-owner and the 
farmer to come to the relief of the minis- 
ter. Though, from his official situation, 
he ought to be placed on an eminence 
whence he could survey all the interests 
of the country, and be able to apply all 
the measures which the exigency required, 
he professed himself to be guided by the 
views of the farmers and country gentle- 
men, and became the blind instrument of 
their will. To the plan which, at their 
suggestion, he brought forward, the noble 
lord contented himself with giving this re- 
commendation, that “ if it did no good, it 
could do no harm ;” whereas he (sir F. B.) 
would maintain, that legislation which did 
no good on a subject like this, must do 
harm. But the noble lord could not ad- 
vance farther; and when he found that 
the insufficiency of his proposed measure 
was detected and exposed, he declared 
that he put his trust in the healing effects 
of time. [Hear.] This had been long 
his infallible remedy. Time was to cure 
us of all our evils for the last seven years; 
yet, instead of being cured, they had only 
been aggravated. The physician had only 
exasperated the malignity of the disease, 
and increased the danger of the patient. 
Though the noble lord had not entered 
at all into the causes of the distress under 
which the country laboured, and seemed 
desirous of carrying the measure before 
the House, without proving its necessity 
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or its adaptation to the end of effecting 
relief, he (si F. B.) would go somewhat 
into the subject, to show that corn duties 
were not called for, and would be inju- 
rious. The great causes of our present 
sufferings were, the change in the currency 
and the pressure of taxation. He had not 
been present in the House when, as he 
had been told, a speech (Mr. Attwood’s) 
of great ability was delivered on the effects 
of the change in the currency. There 
could be no doubt that that change, and 
not circumstances of partial operation or 
equivocal influence, was the cause of the 
general distress. It was a doctrine ad- 
vanced by a noble earl in another place, 
that superabundance of produce was the 
cause of our agricultural embarrassments, 
and that no possible reduction of taxes 
would effect any relief; and the noble 
lord opposite, adopting the principles, 
but embellishing it with his usual exag- 
gerations, had argued, that the remission 
of all the 70 millions of taxes would not 
sensibly alleviate the sufferings of the 
landed interest. What, then, would re- 
lieve us? He could not agree with the 
hon. member who spoke last in his denun- 
ciation of the principles of political eco- 
nhomy; nor could he comprehend what 
that hon. member meant by political eco- 
nomy when he so abused it, unless he 
thought that it meant low prices. [A 
laugh.] The principles of political eco- 
nomy, when properly understood, meant 
only those principles which should guide 
the management of the public resources, 
and enabled us to explain those questions 
which related to them. According to any 
thing he could understand of political 
economy, it did not appear that the su- 
perabundance of produce, against which 
such complaints were made, could be 
proved to exist. It was stated before the 
committee, that the last two crops in this 
country had not been very abundant ; and 
it was acknowledged on all hands that 
there had been no importation from 
abroad. It was a fact, likewise undeni- 
able that during the war, when importa- 
tion took place to a considerable extent, 
prices were high, and that when importa- 
tion had ceased, prices had fallen. It did 
not seem, therefore, consistent with just 
reasoning to infer, that importation of fo- 
7. corn, or excessive supplies at home, 
had occasioned the fall of prices.—But, 
there was another fact which was con- 


nected with that fall, and which appeared | 


more likely to be its. cause. Simultaneous 
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with the fall of prices, was a diminution 
in the.quantity of the currency. The for- 
mer might be the effect of the latter. A 
decrease in the quantity of an article 
might raise its price beyond the proportion 
of that decrease. But the currency had 
been diminished to a great extent. During 
the war, the Bank circulation rose to 
about 30,000,000/., and the circulation of 
country paper amounted, on calculation, 
to 40,000,000/. more, making together 
70,000,000/. Taking the circulation of 
the country to be about a tenth part of 
its income, then a diminution of one per 
cent in the value of the circulating medium 
would depress prices 10 per cent. Such 
change affected all classes to a great 
extent; and as the income of the cons 
sumers diminished, consumption was con- 
sequently lessened. The importation of 
corn could not in this or any other state 
of things have affected us. ‘The importing 
country was always rich; and it was on 
imports that the value of our commerce . 
depended. They invigorated manufac- 
tures, they stimulated labour, and they 
increased the market for all commodities 
of home growth. By stopping the im- 
portation of corn by means of the corn 
laws, he was persuaded that the evils 
resulting from the change in the currency 
had been aggravated.—It had been ob- 
jected by some persons to the landlords, 
that they endeavoured to obtain high 
rents. For his own part, he professed 
that he liked high rents, for he thought 
that high rents were a proof of the pros- 
perity of a country. When high rents 
were yor by the landlord, the farmer 
enjoyed high profits, and the labourer 
adequate wages. This might have been 
the state of things without fluctuation, but 
for the measure of 1797 ; which, by occa- 
sioning a change in the currency, cut 
both ways, and caused transfers of pro- 
perty without dving any good, which it 
was sufprising the nation could pass 
through without ruin. The acts by which 
the circulation was at first depreciated 
and then restored, combined an operation 
which no other government ever attempted, 
and which no other nation could ever 
have endured. It had been said, that 
the act of 1819 had not occasioned dis- 
tress, because the distress had begun be- 
fore it passed; but, the preparation for 
carrying it into effect had begun long 
before the bill had received the sanction of 
parliament. That bill merely prevented 
prices from taking a backward course. 
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The evils which the measure had caused 
in its contemplation and subsequent exe- 


cution, were incalculable. It was the 
most fraudulent transaction that ever 
disgraced any country; and he knew of 
no greater crime than that involved in the 
unjust transfers of property which it 
created. Ministers ought to have been 
impeached, if they had been aware of the 
consequences of the measure without 
taking precautions against them [Hear, 
hear!]. They had thus forcibly altered 
all existing contracts—they had deprived 
one man of his property to enrich another. 
And how many might now be lingering 
in prison, who had been found by this 
iniquitous act in the midst of plenty, and 
had been left by it dry on the strand, to 
pant and expire without relief, like the 
fish of a pond after the water was with- 
drawn! By this interference with the 
currency sometimes the creditor suffered, 
sometimes the debtor: by it, the charges 
of the government and all the burthens of 
the state had been aggravated almost be- 
yond endurance. In the mean time, the 
salaries of ministers, and the emoluments 
of office had not been affected, and the 
means of corrupt influence remained un- 
diminished. It had been said, by those 
who wished to console us under our suffer- 
ings, that similar changes to this which 
he had described had occurred in other 
periods of our history ; and the reigns of 
Edward 6th and William 3rd, had been 
appealed to as proofs of the assertion. 
True it was, that parts of the coin had 
formerly been clipped and debased; but 
a change had never before now been 
suddenly effected in the whole circulation 
of the country. When formerly the base 
eoin was called in, or “cried down,” 
according to the phrase used, notice was 
given that it would, after a certain time, 
be stopped, and a new coin issued. No 
inconvenience or loss was occasioned to 
the holders of it. Government at the 
time appointed, received it in the dis- 
charge of taxes. The country was thus 
relieved from a debased coin; which at 
any rate was of some value, and the holders 
of it were indemnified. But, what was 
the case now? Not a small portion of 
the coin only, but the whole circulating 
medium of the country had been altered 
30 per cent. In the meantime, nothing 
had been settled. Ministers did nothing 
to compensate for the changes which they 
had oecasioned; and the noble lord con- 
tented himself by standing up and referring 
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the country to the general working of 
events, by which all things would be set 


to rights! Unless some compensation 
was made for this forcible change in the 
currency, there could be no claim for the 
amount of the present taxes [Hear!]. 
All our taxes ought to be lowered in 
proportion to the rise in the value of 
money: all our establishments ought to 
be reduced in that proportion—our civil 
list, and all the salaries of public officers. 
There was no use, for instance, for a civil 
list of 2,000,000/. It might be true, that 
they could not at once remove so much 
of the taxes as would occasion a complete 
relief; but they should bear in mind that 
the last hair breaks the camel’s back, and 
that the one pound which they took off 
now would be a greater relief than that. 
which they might take off next. The. 
more distressed the country was, the more 
sensibly would the most trifling relief be 
felt and acknowledged. He, with this 
view of the subject, did not think the 
result of the vote for the reduction of one 
of the postmasters-general unimportant ; 
and he hoped the noble lord ( Normanby ) 
who had managed the business in so 
spirited a manner, and conducted it to so 
fortunate an issue, would not stop in his 
career, but take up some other similar 
job; and he was sure he would find no 
difficulty in making his choice [Hear !]. 
No retrenchment could be obtained from 
the present ministers without compelling 
them to it; but a few votes like that of 
the other evening would procure for 
the country some relief. Ministers had 
declared, at the beginning of the session, 
that they could not remit a single far- 
thing of taxes; and since then we had 
heard of a remission of several millions, 
Indeed, they were so inconsistent in their 
conduct, and the reasons which they gave 
for it, that they almost in the same 
breath declared that an abolition of taxes 
would afford no relief, and then proposed 
to remit taxes as a source of relief. 
Taxation, then, joined with the change 
in the currency, was the manifest cause of 
the distresses under which the country 
laboured; and the country gentlemen of 
England, with whom as a class he was 
connected, and whom he always looked 
upon with respect—whose fate was bound 
up in that of their country—who could 
not leave it, but. must stand or fall along 
with it—were imperiously called upon at 
the present moment to come forward, and 
force upon ministers the means of their 
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own salvation. He was convinced, that, 
whether generally connected with minis- 
ters or not, they would do their duty: 
he was convinced that they would see the 
destruction that impended over them: he 
was convinced that they would not look 
upon it as a trifling matter, who should 
get possession of their estates, though 
the soil might be cultivated as before: 
he was convinced that they would 
stand up and preserve their fields and 
mansions, which they had received from 
their fathers, and which they were 
pledged to transmit to their posterity. 
This they could not do, if they supported 
the present weak ministers in their vacil- 
lating policy and foojish projects [Hear, 
hear!]. They had unwarily given their 
confidence to men who trified with their 
dearest interests, and insulted their deepest 
distresses—who came forward with a 
proposition for their relief which they 
professed would do neither good nor 
harm, and afterwards withdrew that pro- 
position with levity and jesting—who 
treated them with a debate as children 
with a plaything, and when the amuse- 
ment had lasted a sufficient time, closed 
it without coming to any result. The 
noble lord had formerly asked the country 
not to turn its back upon itself; but he 
made no scruple of turning his back upon 
his friends. He had last night, in with- 
drawing his countenance from one of 
them, wished ‘the saddle to be placed 
on the right horse ;” but he had not only 
ye on the saddle, but had ridden the horse 

ard to boot [Hear,and alaugh.] He had 
abandoned the measure which he brought 
forward for them ; but this was not to be 
wondered at, for he had abandoned some 
of his own. He had heard the noble 
lord’s plans and projects at the beginning 
of the session (which he confessed he did 
not understand) ; and he now found that 
oe 3 were given up. There was ascheme 
to lend money to parishes on the security 
of the poor-rates, and others, equally 
notable, of which he now heard nothing. 
He never remembered to have read or 
heard of a ministry that presented itself 
before the country like the present. An 
hon. gentleman had said, that they pos- 
sessed the confidence of the House; but 
he was sure if this was the case, that both 
they and the House had lost, and justly 
lost, the confidence of the country 
[ Hear, hear!]. The noble lord had last 
night been extremely jocular, and treated 
the proposition which he introduced as a 
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jest. It would now be necessary to ask’ 
him, if to-night he was in earnest. Let 
him say whether he meant to support his 
own scheme, or was merely introducing 
it for the sake of a speech. The House 
would then know what they were about. 
If the noble lord was serious, he od F. 
— would propose, for the relief of agri- 
culture, other measures than that before 
the committee. He would propose that 
all the expenses of the state should be 
reduced to the scale of 1792, as all prices 
had fallen to that standard ; and as the 
currency had altered all the charges of 
government, that they should be all ad- 
justed anew. The noble lord had laid 
great stress on keeping faith with the 
public creditor; but was not faith likewise 
to be kept with the public—the people of 
England? It was not by high. prices that 
agriculture should be expected to flourish, 
but by a diminution of the public burthens 
and an adjustment of the change in the 
currency. ‘The public creditor, if he was 
to receive his due, ought not to receive 
more than he contracted for. The state 
of the farmer must be looked to as well 
as that of the public creditor. It must 
come to that at last. The country could 
not go on without it [Hear, hear!]. 
The proposition, that the distress of the 
country proceeded from superabundance 
was contrary to every principle of political 
economy. Whenever there was an abun- 
dant crop, the farmer was compensated 
in the increase of quantity for the dimi- 
nution of price. He was himself a con- 
sumer, and enjoyed to the amount of his 
own consumption the benefit of low prices. 
He paid his rent to his landlord from his 
increased produce; and the landlord be- 
coming his customer consumed more on 
account of the diminished price. The 
manufacturer, the labourer, and every 
class of the community enjoyed and con- 
sumed more of the farmer’s produce, and 
were enabled to supply him at a lower 
price. It was quite impossible, in this 
view of the subject, that superabundance 
could produce mischief. But even if 
it could, what was the fact with regard to 
the reality of that overabundance? . It 
did not exist, the last two crops were only 
average crops, and we had had no impor- 
tation for three years. Providence had 
not therefore inflicted this imaginary evil 
upon us; our distress arose from the 
change in the currency and the pressure 
of taxation, and was not to be relieved by 
corn bills, The causes of our embarrass- 
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ments were, our immense military and 
colonial establishments, our civil list, and 
our great load of taxation. The corn 
trade, as well as all other trade, should 
be free; and its freedom would occasion 
no inconvenience, if we were relieved 
from a portion of our burthens. The 
great evil was a ministry who had not 
wisdom to propose, or character to exe- 
cute, any great or beneficial measure— 
-who could take no large or liberal view 
of the state of the country—who thought 
only of preserving their places, and of 
obtaining a vote for the evening. Such 
an administration, with the noble lord at 
its head, was a national calamity. His 
vacillation, perplexity, and ignorance of 
what he should do, was owned by the 
noble lord himself—habes confitentem 
reum; and yet he was a bold man, too, 
for hehoped for shelter even in the storm 
that threatened and surrounded us. But, 
when the waves dashed, when the tempest 
raged, when they heard the wind whistling 
through the shrouds, would the gentlemen 
of England so stultify themselves as to 
continue their confidence in such a pilot 
at the helm? [Loud cheers.] Could 
—_ expect that, under the counsels of 
such an imbecile government, any country 
could stand? When we saw boldness 
and rashness joined to such imbecility, 
was it not time that they should be 
checked in their career? We had now 
been - passing through our seven years’ 
transition from war to peace, and nothing 
had been done. If the noble lord could 
not find out some beneficial measure, he 
ought to surrender a power which he 
could not direct to any good purpose. 
The noble lord had, since the peace, been 
at conferences, at congresses—he had 
feasted with princes and sovereigns—he 
had attended balls and routs with high 
personages, and he might address to him 
what had been said on a different occa- 
sion— 
Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est. 

Any ministry at the head of affairs in this 
country, at this time, ought to be able to 
look its difficulties in the face, and meet 
them with corresponding vigour. This 
could not be done by men whose only ob- 
ject was to get a vote, and to stop discus- 
sion—who pretended, when the principle 
of a measure was before them, that they 
should postpone the debate to the details, 
and who then said, that after the details 
they could not return to the principle— 
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who had, for three years, promised the 
agriculturists to do something, and who 
now confessed that they could do nothing 
and who, when the latter complained, 
and justly complained, of high taxes, re- 
fused to reduce the establishments by 
which a part of those taxes might be re- 
mitted. . Nothing wise or beneficial could 
be expected from the government unless 
we had a different set of ministers. It 
was impossible that the country could 
long go on under their counsels [Loud 
cheers ]. 

Mr. Robinson began by stating, that 
the party invective in which the hon. 


baronet had indulged, seemed to him ill 


placed on a debate of this nature. If a 
specific motion were brought forward in- 
volving the conduct of ministers, he 
should feel no difficulty to meet and 
answer it. Even if he were to admit the 
propositions of the hon. baronet, that the 
present distresses were occasioned by taxa- 
tion and the late change in the currency, 
and that the only remedy for them was 
the reduction of taxation on one hand, 
and on the other the abrogation of the law 
which compelled cash payments, yet, as 
it was not contended that any immediate 
benefit could result from either of those ‘ 
measures, whatever their remedial effect 
might ultimately be, he could see no 
reason why, on the present occasion, the 
House should not take into consideration 
the mode in which acknowledged defects 
in the existing laws relative to the trade 
in corn could most conveniently be re- 
moved. He had always taken this view 
of the question—that an alteration in the 
corn laws, either in the shape proposed 
by his right hon. friend, or the hon. mem- 
bers for Somersetshire and for Wiltshire, 
could not operate any immediate relief. 
The immediate pressure upon the agricul- 
tural interest arose, it must be admitted, 
from extreme depression of price, which 
was partly occasioned by superabundant 
production. The hon. baronet had ridi- 
culed this argument which had been urged 
by his noble friend; but he thought he 
must have done so from misunderstanding 
its nature. Nobody had ever said that 
abundance generally was an evil ; but, on 
the other hand, nobody who thought upon 
the subject at all could deny, that if the 
quantity of any article produced, exceeded 
the demand for it, so that the price in the 
market fell below the cost of its produc- 
tion, the producer must suffer from that 
circumstance. He had never contended 
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that abundance under any circumstance 
was an evil. Such an argument would be 
a libel on the constitution of nature. He 
had on former occasions always endea- 
voured to show that none of the proposed 
alterations in the corn laws could produce 
immediate relief. He was not insensible 
to the defects of the existing laws. When 
it had fallen to his lot to introduce those 
laws to parliament, it would be recollected 
that he did not describe them as a benefit, 
but.only as a choice of two evils. He 
would admit that restrictions upon ‘the 
trade in corn were not in themselves de- 
sirable, and that a new system, of which 


such restrictions would form no part, 


might not afford relief to the agricul- 
turists ; but still he was decidedly of opi- 
nion that good would result from curing 
the evils of the existing laws. He would 
go further and say, that if he thought 
the House could obtain the support of the 
country in adopting a system of corn laws, 
founded on the principles so ably laid 
down by his right hon. friend, such a mea- 
gure would receive his sanction. But 
ministers did not deserve to be reproached 
as they had been by the hon. baronet, as 
being persons whose continuance in office 
was the sole cause of all the distresses of 
the country, and whose removal from 
their places would be the sole remedy. 
They ought not to be thus reproached, 
because they were not prepared to force 
a measure by the mere force of law against 
the prejudices of the people. The ques- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
might be reduced to very narrow limits. 
It was simply this, whether the proposition 
of his noble friend was calculated to 
remedy the particular evil arising out of 
the present law, which evil the agricul- 
tural committee of last session had de- 
scribed as being of considerable magni- 
tude. In his opinion it was. It should 
be recollected, that when his noble friend 
proposed the re-appointment of the agri- 
cultural committee this session, he stated, 
that his object was to have the defects of 
the present corn laws particularly consi- 
dered; and upon that occasion there 
were not wanting gentlemen opposite 
(particularly the member for Waterford), 
who suggested that the committee should 
be limited by the instructions of the 
House to the consideration of that point 
exclusively. It appeared to him that no 
such limitation should be imposed upon 
the committee, and his opinion coincided 
with that of the House generally; but it 
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was clearly understood, that the subject 
alluded to would receive particular con- 
sideration. The particular evil of the 
present laws, in his opinion, arose from 
the change which they permitted from 
unqualified prohibition to unlimited ad- 
mission. If it was not thought necessary 
to abrogate the law altogether, surely it 
was advisable to render it as fit as possible 
for its purpose, by the remedy of existing 
defects! He did not see how the parti- 
cular evil which he had just stated could 
be remedied, except by the imposition 
of duties. The scale of duties proposed 
by his noble friend, whilst on the one 
hand they did not tend to raise the price 
of corn in this country, more than was 
the case under the existing law, ou the 
other secured to the agriculturist that 
protection which he at present received, 
and to which he was, under existing cir- 
cumstances, entitled. He would ask 
those who attributed the pressure which 
prevailed in this country upon the agri- 
cultural interest to account for precisely © 
the same pressure which was experienced 
in almost every corn-producing part of 
the world. There was at present scarcely 
a country in Europe, not excepting those 
which hardly produced corn sufficient for 
their own consumption, such as Spain 
and Portugal, which had not established, 
or was not about to establish, restrictive 
systems of corn laws. The same distress 
which was felt in this country prevailed 
in every part of Europe, and even in the 
United States of America; where he was 
confident the hon. baronet would not say 
it was the effect of severe taxation. He 
must take the liberty to say this, that if 
the hon. baronet could convince the House 
—and if his opinions were right, he hoped 
he would convince them—that all the 
evils of which the country complained 
were to be ascribed to ministers, feeling 
an. anxious regard fer the country to* 
which he belonged, he trusted the hom 
baronet -would induce the House to re- 
move them from their situations. But 
until the hon. baronet could persuade the 
House to adopt his opinions, he could 
assure him, that not all his taunts would 
induce ministers to depart from the line 
of conduct which they thought it neces~ 
sary to pursue. They would do what 
they considered best adapted to the in- 
terests of the country; and he did not 
doubt that if they did their duty the 
country would support:them. 

Sir J. Newport was of opinion, that ‘it 
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was impolitic to agitate the question of 
the corn laws, unless a certain remedy 
could be proposed for the evils complained 
of. It veal be most expedient to let 
the existing laws take their course, until 
the affairs of the agricultural classes both 
here and abroad should assume a more 
settled appearance. 

Mr. Ricardo, being of opinion that the 
sufferings of the agriculturists were in a 
great degree owing to the corn laws, con- 
sidered the present a fit opportunity for 
saying a few words upon that subject. 
Even if he were fully to agree with gen- 
tlemen who ascribed the present distresses 
to the change in the value of the currency 
and the weight of taxation, stil] he 
thought those gentlemen must admit 
that the corn laws, considered abstractedly 
without any reference to those two ques- 
tions, were calculated to produce great 
evils. One of the principal of these evils 
was, the unnaturally high price of corn in 
this country over all other countries. 
The hon. baronet had admitted, that 
superabundance would occasion a great 
fall in the value of corn as well as all 
other articles. And here he must ob- 
serve, that there appeared to be a little 
inconsistency in the arguments of the 
hon. baronet. In one part of his speech 
the hon. baronet admitted that a super- 
abundant production of corn would occa- 
sion mischief to the extent in which it was 
at present experienced. [Sir. F. Burdett 
dissented.] The hon. baronet now said 
he did not admit this; but he certainly 
understood him to do so, and to apply the 
argument to the change in the value of 
the currency ; for he said that those who 
contended, that the increase of an article 
a a certain limit, would occasion a 
fall in price greater in proportion than 
the increase which had taken place, must 
admit that an alteration in the value of the 
currency will produce a change in the 
value of commodities, greater in propor- 
tion than the alteration in the value of 
money. Although he (Mr. R.) was of 
opinion, that a superabundant supply of 
an article produced a sinking in the value 
-of the article greater than in proportion 
to the additional quantity, yet he did not 
apply this argument to money. He 
would put a case to the House, to show 
how a superabundant supply of an article 
would produce a sinking of its aggregate 
value much greater than in proportion to 
the surplus supply. He would suppose, 
that in a particular country avery rare 
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commodity was introduced for the first 
time—superfine cloth for instance. If 
10,000 yards of this cloth were imported 
under such circumstances, many persons 
would be desirous of purchasing it, and 
the price consequently would be enor- 
mously high. Supposing this quantity of 
cloth to be doubled, he was of opinion 
that the aggregate value of the 20,000 
yards would be much more considerable 
than the aggregate value of the 10,000 
yards, for the article would still be scarce, 
and therefore in great demand. If the 
quantity of cloth were to be again 
doubled, the effect would still be the 
same ; for although each particular yard of 
the 40,000 would fall in price, the value 
of the whole would be greater than that 
of the 20,000. But, if he went on in this 
way increasing the quantity of the cloth, 
until it came within the reach of the pur- 
chase of every class in the country, from 
that time any addition to its quantity 
would diminish the aggregate value. This 
argument he applied to corn. Corn was 
an article which was necessarily limited 
in its consumption: and if you went on 
increasing it in quantity, its aggregate 
value would be diminished beyond that of 
a smaller quantity. He made an exception 
of this argument in favour of money. If 
there were only 100,000/. in this country, 
it would answer all the purposes of a more 
extended circulation; but if the quantity 
were increased, the value of commodities 
would alter only in proportion to the in- 
crease, because there was no necessary 
limitation of the quantity of money. The 
argument of the hon. baronet, to which he 
had before alluded, was therefore inappli- 
cable. With respect to the subject more 
particularly before the House; namely, 
the evils of the present corn laws, he was 
of opinion that the farmer would suffer an 
injury from having too abundant crops. 
But to look at the other side of the ques- 
tion. Suppose the farmer should have 
searce seasons, and that his corn should 
rise ; just at the moment when he would 
be about to reap the benefit of this cir- 
cumstance, the ports would be opened, 
and corn would pour in in unlimited 
quantities. These evils had been pointed 
out in the most able manner in the agri- 
cultural report, and in the resolutions of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson), to 
some of which he should be sorry if the 
House did not agree. In his opinion, not 
the resolutions of the noble marquis, nor 
even those of his right hon. friend, and 
2E 
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still less those of hon. members on his 
own side of the House, were at all ade- 
quate to remove the evils complained of. 
How was the evil of an habitually higher 
price in'this country than in foreign coun- 
tries to be remedied? By making the 
growing price in this country on a level 
with that of other nations. If his propo- 
sitions should be agreed to, for imposing 
a duty of 10s. upon imported corn, and 
granting a bounty of 7s. upon exported 
corn, he thought it impossible that the 
price of wheat in this country could ever 
be materially higher than that of foreign 
nations. If abundant harvests should occur 
here, the farmer would have his remedy in 
exportation. In fixing the duty of 10s. 
upon imported corn, he had been guided 
by what he thought the circumstances of 
the case required. He did not intend 
that the House should adopt the duty of 
10s. all at once. In the present distressed 
state of the agriculturists in this country, 
and taking into consideration the abun- 
dant supply of grain on the other side of 
the water, he was willing to give the far- 
mer protection up to 70s., and then open 
the ports for importation, commencing 
with a duty of 20s. In his own opinion, 
this duty of 20s. would amount to a total 
exclusion of foreign corn, but he selected 
it, because, under the existing laws, all im- 
portation was prohibited, and therefore he 
was not making the situation of the con- 
sumer worse than at present, at the same 
time that he was securing a gradual ap- 
proach to what he considered right prin- 
ciples. He would state the grounds upon 
which he calculated the duty of 10s. He 
found it stated in the evidence given be- 
fore both Houses, that the whole of the 
charges which the farmer had to pay, 
which were principally tithes and poor- 
rates, amounted to abuut 10s. per quarter. 
The hon. member for Wiltshire said last 
night, that he desired no more than to 
have a duty placed upon the importation 
of corn, calculated on the taxes which fell 
on the landed interest. He did not un- 
derstand the calculations of that hon. 
member, but he called upon him tw refute 
his if he could. If the hon. member ad- 
mitted their correctness, he should expect 
the support of his vote. He recommended 
the imposition of the duty upon imported 
corn, for the reasons he had before stated, 
namely, the protection of the farmer in 
the event of a bad harvest. He contended 
that he was vindicating the cause of the 
farmers more effectually than many gen- 
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tlemen who called themselves their friends, 
—It was necessary for him .to make a few 
observations upon that part of his plan 
which provided for the introduction of fo- 
reign corn, now in bond, into the home 
market, subject to a duty of 15s. when- 
ever the price of wheat should reach 65s. 
The hon. member for Oxford had said, 
that this measure would be destructive 
of the agricultural interest, and that it 
would reduce the price of corn to 47s. 
But the farmer had the remedy in his own 
hands. When:the price of wheat should 
arrive at 64s., if he apprehended the influx 
of foreign grain, he would be in posses- 
sion of the market, and might dispose of 
his corn to advantage. He had selected 
65s. in order to secure the farmer from 
being placed in competition with the 
holders of foreign corn in bond and in fo- 
reign countries at the same time; he 
would first have to cope with the former, 
and if the price should afterwards rise to 
70s. he would then compete with the 
latter. It might be right to observe, that’ 
a duty of 10s. would be fully adequate to 
protect the farmer even when the ports 
were opened. According to the evidence 
before the committee, there appeared to 
be little danger of the country being over- 
whelmed by importations. The noble 
marquis had stated, that the expense of 
bringing corn from abroad to this country 
amounted to 10s. per quarter. But Mr. 
Solly, in his evidence, calculated that the 
expense of growing of corn in the interior 
of Germany, together with all the charges 
consequent upon its carriage to this coun- 
try, would amount to 2/. 16s. The duty 
of 10s. upon importation would increase 
this sum to 3/.6s. Now, the member for 
Cumberland was of opinion, that 65s. was 
a fair protecting price ; and if so, why did 
he and other members object to the duty 
of 10s., which would secure them against 
importation until: the price of wheat 
should be at least 65s.? He could not un- 
derstand upon what principle the agricul- 
turist could object to his propositions. 
He was willing to give them not only a 
remunerating price of 70s., but a duty 
of 20s., and yet they thought that 
was not adequate protection. He would 
take this opportunity of informing the 
House, that Mr. Solly, to whose evi- 
dence he had referred, understanding that 
the noble marquis had asserted, that the 
last harvest in Silicia had been so ver 

abundant that it was not:considered wort 

while to reap it, had instructed him (Mr. 
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R.) to state, that so far from having had 
an abundant harvest, the inhabitants were 
reduced to the necessity of buying seed- 
wheat. The noble marquis’s propositions 
did not appear calculated to remove the 
existing evils, but rather to confirm them. 
They would tend to encourage {the agri- 
culturist in speculating upon high prices, 
and would thus produce the same round 
of evils. He also objected, though in a 
less degree, to the propositions of his 
right hon. friend. His right hon. friend 
proposed a duty of 15s. on imported corn 
without any drawback upon exportation, 
the consequence of which would be, to 
make the price of corn in this country habitu- 
ally 15s. higher than in foreign countries. 
Nobody had more clearly shown the evil 
of such a circumstance than his right hon. 
friend, and therefore he was exposed to 
the charge of inconsistency for having 
proposed a measure calculated to produce 
it. .The drawback which he (Mr. R.) 
proposed, would operate in favour of the 
farmer when he would stand most in need 
of assistance. He declined entering upon 
the question of the currency, but he could 
not avoid making one observation on that 
subject. Some gentlemen seemed to 
think that the contraction of two or three 
millions of the currency had never before 
the present time taken place. In the 
report of the committee of 1797, it was 
stated, that in 1782—at which time the 
Bank paper in circulation did not amount 
to more than 8,000,000/. or 9,000,000/. in 
addition to coin—an actual reduction of 
3,000,000/. of the amount of the money 
in circulation took place. 

The chairman then reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 8. 


CoMPLAINT AGAINST THE MorniNnG 
CuRonicLe.] Mr. Hume said, he rose 
to complain of a gross misrepresentation 
which had that. morning appeared in a 
newspaper, relative to a motion which he 
had made yesterday for a return of the 
sums. paid to the different newspapers by 
government for advertisements, &c. So 
far from finding fault with the animadver- 
sions of a public journal, he thought it 
its province to advert to all public sub- 
jects, but, at the same time, as the cha- 
racter of a public man was public property, 
the writer should take care that his ani- 
madversions were not founded ona gross 
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misrepresentation. That misrepresenta- 
tion was in a note, on a report of his 
speech in ‘ The Morning Chronicle.” 
He had a regard for that journal, from 
the correctness with which it collected 
information, and the impartiality with 
which it communicated that information 
to the public. The note was as follows: 
—‘“ We take this opportunity of address- 
ing a word or two to Mr. Hume. How 
does he know that ‘ The Times Newspaper 
publishes more than any other two papers 
in England?’ However deeply he may 
be versed in the concerns of The Times 
Newspaper, he may not be equally so in 
that of each of the others, and at all events 
the public. would not have thought less of 
his judgment, if he had not laid claim to 
any such minute knowledge. His argu- 
ment certainly did not require that he 
should; and as The Times takes special 
care, from time to time, that the world 
shall know how prosperous they are, it 
was hardly necessary for him to come for- 
ward in parliament to back their affidavits. 
—For the sake of other papers of which 
the rank and character may be less firmly 
established than our own, and which could 
not with equal safety approach such a 
subject, we have to observe, that ministers 
have been guilty of an evident dereliction 
of duty, in not objecting to the unwarrant- 
able returns respecting newspapers, moved 
for by Mr. Hume. No principle can be 
more clear than this, that the knowledge 
of the private concerns of individuals, 
which the law gives to government for 
purposes of revenue ought never to be 
made use of to the injury of those indivi-~ 
duals in the way of their business. If the 
income tax had been in vigour, Mr. Hume 
might with as much propriety have moved 
for a return of the income of any indivi- 
dual with whom government had con- 
tracted, or might enter into a contract, 
on the ground of thereby obtaining maiter 
of crimination against ministers.— We will 
deal frankly with Mr. Hume. We would 
advise him once for all to let newspapers 
alone, if he wishes to render his labours 
serviceable to the public. We have re- 
ported his statement as he delivered it, 
because we never allow ourselves to garble 
or intentionally to disfigure speeches de- 
livered either in parliament or elsewhere. 
We could refer him, however, by way of 
contrast (to take one out of many in- 
stances), to a speech of his own on the 
27th February, in which his compliment 
to a certain morning paper, which: he 
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named, is carefully garbled in a certain 
other morning paper, which we shall not 
name; a circumstance which those who 
have a feeling for more than sums and 
numbers will know how to appreciate.’ 
—He had no concern with the quarrels 
between newspapers. He had not, as 
was stated, moved for any papers with a 
view to private transactions, but only to 
ascertain in what manner the public money 
paid for advertisements by the public 
offices was disposed of. He had no anxiety 
to pry into the private affairs of any one, 
and no such motion with that object was 
made by him. The papers laid on the 
table had been moved for by a noble lord, 
(J. Russell), and not by him. He had 
no connection with that motion, and the 
application of his words was unwarrant- 
able and misplaced. He did not wish to 
make a formal complaint to the House, 
nor would he do so of any newspaper as 
long as he had a seat in parliament ; but, 
as far as regarded his public character, 
he was anxious that so gross and false a 
mis-statement should not go forth to the 
public. 


AGRICULTURAL DistREss REPORT. ] 
The order of the day was read for going 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
consider further of the Report of the 
Committee on the Agricultural Distress. 
On the question “ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the chair,” 

Mr. Weyoill rose. He said, that the 
distress of the country was so paramount 
at the present moment, that no consider- 
ation should deter him from doing what 
he conceived to be his duty. Two com- 
mittees had been appointed ; but the re- 
sult of their labours had been any thing 
rather than satisfactory. It appeared to 
him, that the resolutions now before the 
House were likely to do any thing rather 
than afford relief; and, indeed, the noble 
marquis who had brought forward some 
of them, admitted that they were not cal- 
culated to give relief immediately. With 
such a view of the subject, he proposed 
to take the sense of the House upon the 
only resolution which to him seemed 
capable of meeting the difficulty. Two 
courses only presented themselves of re- 
lief. The first was, the repeal of Mr. 
Peel’s bill; the second was, a reduction of 
of taxes. Now, to the repeal of Mr. 
Peel’s bill he was averse. The country 
had proceeded so far with the difficulty, 
that he, for one, was prepared to go 
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through with it. The applicable remedy, 
therefore, was, the reduction of taxes, and 
that remedy was called for from one end 
of the country to the other. It was allow- 
ed, that the produce of English corn was 
about, upon an average, 50,000,000 of 
quarters a year. Of this amount 5,000,000 
quarters were taken as tithe; 8,000,000 
were consumed as seed ; 22,000,000 were 
taken by the agricultural interest; and 
15,000,000, therefore, were left for the 
agriculturist to carry to market. Now, a 
reduction of taxes to the amount of 
20,000,000/. a year would operate towards 
the agriculturist as a relief of 10,000,000/. 
a year—forming a change of full 30 per 
cent in his favour. Sucha measure might 
seem a sweeping one; but it was the only 
one from which permanent relief could be 
expected. There was not a measure now 
before the House which, if in action to- 
morrow, could remain in action six 
months. He would therefore move, by 
way of amendment, “ That it is the opt-. 
nion of this House, that the best and most 
effectual relief that can be given to the 
agricultural interest is a large remission 
of taxation.” 

Mr. Lockhart said, that a reduction of 
taxes would, in his opinion, be tantamount 
to a breach of national faith ; for with such 
a reduction, it would be impossible to pay 
the interest of the national debt. No 
one of the 500 petitions from the agricul- 
tural classes went the length of this motion 
of the hon. member. He had heard. the 
distress ascribed to a superabundant pro- 
duce; but of this he was not satisfied. 
The notion appeared to owe its origin to 
the early sales of corn at low prices; but 
if he were to see in a pawnbroker’s shop 
an unusual quantity of wearing apparel, 
he should not therefore believe that there 
was ‘a superabundance of that article, 
though, assuredly, he should believe that 
the consumers were distressed. But, 
whatever was the cause of the distress, he 
conceived the proposition of the hon. 
member for Portarlington was altogether 
unsound. It would have the effect of 
throwing much of the poor land out of 
cultivation ; a measure so destructive to 
those interested in it, that had he not 
known the amiable disposition of that 
hon. member, he should be disposed to 
question his motives. The persons en- 
gaged in the cultivation of these lands 
could not successfully look for employ- 
ment in any other direction, as the manu- 
factures were already overstocked. The 
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number, too, of these persons would be 
very considerable; for there were large 
tracts of poor land all over the country ; 
especially in Norfolk, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Oxford, and Gloucester. 
There would be considerable danger to 
be apprehended from those persons thus 
brought to distress by acts of the legis- 
lature. But, at all events, it was not to 
a reduction of taxation that they looked 
for relief. It was to protecting duties ; 
and on this part of the subject he was 
glad to find that the noble marquis thought 
a provision should be made against edden 
and strong competition in the market. 
To proceed on this basis, the House 
should satisfy.itself on two points. The 
first was, the price of corn, generally, at 
Dantzic and other northern places. He 
was here much surprised to find that the 
evidence of Mr. Solly stated the average 
price at from 43 to 48s. This he con- 
ceived could not be a fair average; as he 
was satisfied the general price on an ave- 
rage was not more than 24s. The noble 
marquis thought that, on this part of the 
subject, a trifling variance was of no 
great or particular consequence; but 
surely the noble marquis was not at this 
moment, to be informed, that a shilling 
difference in the bushel of wheat made a 
difference amounting to the whole rent. 
The mistake of a shilling only would 
therefore drive the English grower out of 
the field. The second point to ascertain 
was the amount of protecting duty. This 
also would depend on the average price 
at Dantzic and other northern. places. 
He had already. stated his belief that this 
average was 248.; but he would take it 
even at 30s. Allowing, then, 5s. for 
profit, 5s. for freight, and 15s. for duty 
(instead of the 12s. proposed by the noble 
marquis), this would make 55s. only ; and 
yet a resolution proposed by the noble 
marquis himself, admitted that the Eng- 
lish grower could not sell at less than 70s. 
The English grower must therefore come 
down to the gg of the foreigner or not 
sell at all. He only wanted protection 
for the English farmer, no matter whether 
it was caused by a duty of 5s. or by one 
of 50s. It was indifferent to him at what 
price he sold, provided he could be en- 
sured fromthe competition of the foreigner. 
And here he could: not but express his 
surprise that the agricultural committee 
had not noticed the petitions for protect- 
ing duties on other articles of the soil 

ides corn. All that the -agricultural 
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classes wished was, that they might be 
allowed to live, to pay their taxes, and 
to support government, 

Lord Althorp said, he entirely agreed 
in the principle of the amendment, and 
referred, as a proof of his assertion, to the 
various votes which he had given during 
the present session. At the same time he 
wished the House to go into the proposed 
committee—not that he looked upon the 
inquiry in which it was engaged as calcu- 
lated to afford immediate relief, but that 
he thought the present corn laws so bad, 
that any of the proposed resolutions would 
be much better. . ; 

Mr. Monck said, that the only mode of 
relieving the present agricultural distress, 
was by an immediate repeal of taxes to a 
very considerable amount. He had heard 
much respecting low prices; yet even. 
under these low prices, bread was 100 per: 
cent dearer in England than it was in 
France. In 1792, and for the nine years 
previous, the price of wheat was 44s. a 
quarter. During the American war+the 
price was 42s. a quarter, though for nine 
years antecedentit had been 46s. a quarter. 
There were, however, sufficient causes to 
account for the difference which existed 
between the state of things in 1792 and at 
present. In 1792, the charge for the 
national debt was 10,000,000/.; now it 
was 30,000,000/. In 1792, the naval and 
military establishments of the country 
cost 7,000,000/. ; now theycost 18,000,000/. 
In 1792, the sinking fund, which circum- 
stances rendered necessary, amounted 
to 1,000,000/. or 1,200,000/.; now it 
amounted to 5,000,000/. The poor-rates 
in 1792 amounted only to 2,000,000 ; 
now they approximated to 7,000,000/. 
Upon the whole, the expenditure of 1792 
did not amount to 20,000,000/.; now it 
amounted to 70,000,000/.; or, in other 
words, since 1792, the -taxes and poor- 
rates had been nearly quadrupled. He 
maintained that the taxes and poor-rates 
entirely extinguished the profits of agri- 
culture. It was idle to take off a million 
here and a million there. Nothing would 
do any good except a great and efficient 
retrenchment. He should, therefore, 
support this amendment. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had not hitherto 
remained silent on this momentous ques- 
tion of agricultural distress from any want 
of sym ay in that distress, but from the 
hope that on. gentlemen would see the 
fallacy of attempting to relieve that dis- 
tress by partial measures. Finding, how- 
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ever, that the measures having a tendency 
to raise the quartern loaf to half-a-crown 
and three shillings were seriously advo- 
cated in that House, he felt himself called 
upon to declare his sentiments. If the 
resolution proposed by the hon. member 
for Somersetshire were acceded to, the 
whole country would be alarmed with the 
apprehension of dearth ; that apprehension 
would occasion discontent, that discontent, 
would give birth to fresh innovations on 
the rights and liberties of the people of 
England; and he had seen enough of a 
coercive government, and had suffered too 
much as its victim, not, if possible, to 
withhold from it all pretext for increased 
action. He could not pretend to say 
what produced the present agricultural 
distress. The hon. member for Portar- 
lington was of opinion that it arose from 
an over-abundant produce. He could 
not, however, bring himself to believe 
that this was the case. It had been said, 
and truly, that the corn in France had 
fallen in price. But notwithstanding this 
—had the farmer become a pauper or 
had sought alms? No such thing. Not 
only the farmer, but the peasant, was well 
fed in that country, He had never con- 
versed with a peasant in France, who did 
not appear perfectly content with his situ- 


ation; they had all three or four good 
meals a day. True, they sold their corn 
cheap, but then they purchased their lea- 
ther and their salt cheap also; they could 
purchase wax candles cheaper than we 


could obtain tallow candles. He could 
go home without being. pursued by the 
tax-gatherer. Could the English peasant 
or farmer do the same? In fact as to taxa- 
tion, the situations of England and France 
were pc different. In France there 
was a population of 30,000,000, who paid 
between them a taxation of 34,000,000/. 
being little more than one pound per 
head.. In England we had a population 
of 17 millions, but we were subject to a 
taxation amounting to 64,000,000/., 
exclusive of tythes and poor-rates, making 
about 3/. 10s. per head. He wished that 
faith should be kept with the public cre- 
ditor, but he was convinced that bya 
revision of the civil list, and of the general 
expenditure of the country, ten millions 
of taxes might be taken off. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that he could 
not vote for the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman. In the present situation of the 
finances of the country, it was obviously 
impossible that the taxation could be 
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diminished in the degree he had proposed. 
And even if it were possible, it would go 
to increase the present instant embarras- 
ment, whatever relief it might prove 
hereafter. Every one at that time in the 
House must remember when the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the board 
of trade brought in the present Corn bill, 
that the country gentlemen on all sides of 
the House loudly declared that in asking 
the monopoly of the corn market for 
themselves, they had not the slightest 
idea of raising prices; but that their lands 
if thus protected, would be so cultivated 
that prices would greatly fall, and that low 
prices were what they wished. The go- 
vernment looked further than the squire- 
alty—what they wanted being, to give the 
monopoly of the English corn market to 
Ireland. It was curious to see how the 
views of both parties had been fulfilled. 
The prices had fallen, to the utter ruin of 
the tenantry, and the infinite embarrass- 
ment of the landlord ; while the Irish had 
sent all their corn to England for money, 
and had left whole counties in their own 
country, as it now appeared, to starve !— 
But, the real cause of the distress was, the 
altered value of the currency. The speech 
of the hon. member for Callington (Mr. 
Attwood) had been unanswered, and was 
unanswerable. We are now told, that 
the best wheat sells for 55s. a quarter— 
that it did sell for 106 shillings. But, let 
any body look back to what the shillings 
then were, and they would see that the 
bushel of wheat now exchanges for nearly 
as much pure silver as it did then.—Mr. 
G. said, that, though not at the time a 
member of the House, he happened to 
be in the gallery when the present master 
of the mint brought down his propositions 
for the new coinage of silver. When the 
hon. gentleman he now saw below‘him, the 
member for Tavistock, then member for 
Grimsby (Mr. J. P. Grant) was the only 
man in the House who foresaw the conse- 
quences of that first operation ; who told 
them they were ignorant of what they were 
doing ; and who distinctly then forewarned 
them of all the difficulties and all the distres- 
ses which had since ensued.—As to what 
ought now to be done, his majesty’s minis- 
ters seemed completely at a loss,—the 
House in perfect ignorance. For himself, 
he did not pretend to have the slightest 
idea. But he owned that from their pro- 
ceedings he was driven to fear, rather than 
led to hope. Stir.which way, they might, 
they were more likely to'do mischief than 
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good. - But, the only three things in his | 


opinion, they could resort to, would be, to 
put a great seignorage on the coin—to 
substitute a free trade to a commerce 


shackled and manacled every way--to take | 


off all taxes very burthensome or very 
vexatious in their collection, and to replace 
them by a fair and adequate property tax. 
Mr. Western agreed, that the most 
effectual relief for the distresses of agri- 
culture would be found in a reduction of 
taxes, and his hon. friend’s motion should 
therefore have his decided approbation. 
But he was equally anxious to press upon 
their consideration, a repeal of that act 
(Mr. Peel’s bill) which had increased that 
distress beyond any thing contemplated at 
the time by the promoters of the measure. 
Until they had fully grappled with that 
bill, it would be in vain to seek any remedy. 
To discuss any scale of prices or measure 
of duty, without looking steadily at that 
bill, was to place the subordinate before 
the primary consideration. To talk of 
price until they had ascertained the mea- 
sure of value they had to give, was quite 
delusive. The price they had first to 
settle, was the price of money [Hear, 
hear], and that would regulate all the 
other measures. Did the House think the 
industry of the country could bear this 
oppressive accumulation arising out of 
the act of 1819? The noble marquis had 
said, that the price of Dantsic wheat was 
45s. per quarter; and he had mentioned 
that sum to found upon it his measure of 
protecting duties; but the noble marquis 
forgot that the 45s. which he had named 
ought to have been estimated according 
to the depreciated currency of this coun- 
try: he had not named the real or cost 
price, but an assumed value to be mea- 
sured upon a depreciated currency. It 
by no means followed, if that allowance 
were made, that 45s. must be the price to 
the Dantsic grower. He might, and no 
doubt would, grow at 30s. and have a 
profit in the bargain. He could not too 
often repeat, that the higher the mone 
price of corn the lower would be the labour 
price in real effect. By raising the money 
price of corn, they would practically 
‘lighten the weight of taxation, and reduce 
the real price upon the labourer. He 
disclaimed any desire to raise the price of 
any of the articles of life upon the labour- 
ing classes: but their condition would be 
materially improved, if the whole subject 
were reconsidered in the manner he had 
meationed. Theimmense weight of charge 
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upon the country could not be borne, ac~’ 
cording to the standard of value unfortu- 
nately fixed in 1819. Without a recon- 
sideration of that measure, any attempt to 
afford relief was impossible. The bill of 
1819 was the greatest calamity the public 
had endured in modern times. He for 
one would not refuse a permission to’ 
import foreign corn, if the state of the 
country required its introduction; and he 
would take the average of the last 20 
years, for the purpose of regulating the 
nature of that importation. Care should 
be taken that the admission of foreign 
corn was confined to the necessity of the 
case, and that it was not permitted to’ 
overwhelm the British agriculturist at the 
moment when the country had no neces- 
sity for the aid of the foreign grower. It 
would be most important to govern that 
necessity, and not to place England as a 
dependent upon other powers for any con- 
siderable share of the supply of the neces- 
saries of subsistence. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon: 
member had objected much to the bill in 
1819. Now, asit was the intention of the 
hon. member to bring that measure sepa- 
rately under the consideration of the 
House, he should feel it unnecessary to 
say any thing further upon it at that mo- 
ment. The question involved so many im- 
portant considerations that it ought not to 
be mixed upwith the agricultural question. 
It was obvious that any alteration in the 
existing standard must go to alter all the 
contracts that had been entered into since 
1819; and the consequent mischief must 
be evident to every one. If it was cor- 
rect that under such an accumulation of 
burthens and privations, the taxation 
which bore upon the agricultural interest, 
had increased in the ratio of 40/. per cent, 
he was impressed, more than ever, with 
an idea of the immense resources of thé 
country and more than ever anticipated 
her gradual but certain recovery from 
temporary depression. ; 

Mr. John Williams addressed the House 
for the firsttime. Hesaid, that ifhe thought 
that in now presenting himself to ‘the 
notice of the chair, he was at all interfer- 
ing with, or delaying the consideration 
of, the relief to be extended for those dis- 
tresses which the House was called upon 
to remedy, he should think himself with- 
out excuse. But, it was only because he 
believed that his duty obliged him to as- 
sign his reasons for supporting the motion 
of his hon. friend, and that’by such a 
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course he was not opposing any measure 
that could afford present relief, that he 
offered himself to the notice of the House. 
What was the language of the petitions, 
under the accumulated burthen of which 
their table groaned? It was not that the 
petitioner asked for some distant and spe- 
culative telief—for some modification. of 
this or that system—for some specific al- 
teration of the’ corn laws, which might 
affect the rising generation, when the pre- 
sent race of corn-growers was swept away ; 
but their language had undeviatingly 
been, that they required to be instantly re- 
lieved, or must die. What was it to the 
sufferers of the present generation, whether 
the plan of the right hon. gentleman, or 
some other, at a more distant period, 
should or should not be adopted. Since 
the noble lord’s experiment had been with- 
drawn, an attempt had been made by 
an hon. gentleman near him, and by an 
hon. baronet, to praise it, and if possible, 
to give it an adequate panegyric. For that 
experiment, none other had been substi- 
tuted, possessing any thing like an imme- 
diately remedial aspect. What then, was 
the present complexion of the affairs be- 
fore the House? In proportion as the 
wisdom of the wise was found to be de- 
ficient, there was abundant reason for 


their recurring to the plain, homebred, 
direct, and forcible language of the peti- 


tioners themselves. What had that lan- 
guage been? Of all the petitions on this 
subject which the House had heard, there 
was not one that had submitted more than 
one or two remedies ; and these were a re- 
formation in the Commons House of par- 
liament, and a reduction of taxation. As 
to the first of these suggestions, after the 
decision which the House had so recently 
come to, he would be the last man to re- 
vive the discussion ; but this he would 
say, that he heartily regretted that he had 
not had anopportunity of adding one name 
to the minority upon that occasion. But 
as to taxation, would any body say, that 
its reduction would not have some effect 
upon the distress? He begged to be un- 
derstood as speaking, not of any definite 
amount of reduction, but of the necessity 
of reducing. If gentlemen should say, 
that its amount must necessarily be but 
small, he should answer, that even in that 
case it would be better than none. If he 
should be told, that the repeal of the tax 
upon leather, upon salt, upon candles, 
would do but little in the way of reduc- 
tion, his reply would be, that still it would 
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do something—that it would be advancing 
a step towards the only effectual remedy 
for the evil. But the proposals which 
were- before the House could have no 
operation except to mislead the public 
opinion and to withdraw from the people 
that which they had hitherto possessed—a 
manly fortitude. Was it that parliament 
could devise-no effective remedy? If that 
House had really no remedy to apply, it 
would be much better manfully to avow 
the fact, and to state, that. as this was the 
case of distresses such as had never before 
arisenin the country, so the wisdom of 
parliament was incompetent to provide a 
remedy for them. Was it not, however, 
clear, that to remit taxes must be to afford 
relief? Did any man mean to say, that 
much, very much, might not yetbe done in 
the work of reduction ? Was that a lesson 
which ministers had still to learn? Would 
any one assert that this was a doctrine 
which was self-taught, or innate in those 
ministers, or in any others? Not only 
was it not innate in them, but he would go - 
further, and say, that government began 
to practise it, just at the precise moment 
when gentlemen who had the misfortune 
or the happiness to have constituents 
began to desert the government; and 
when the latter found it to be no longer 
advisable to disregard the remonstrances 
of those constituents. Ministers began to 
practice the doctrine of effecting a saving 
in the expenditure of the country, at the 
precise time when parliament began to be 
sparing in supply. Mention had been 
made of the expenses of our colonies; and 
here, again, a fair field was open for re- 
duction. Such colonies as did not repay 
to us the expenses we were put to on their 
account, or for the support of which there 
did not exist some paramount political 
necessity, ought to be abandoned. There 
was another species of retrenchment 
which was abundantly open to the House. 
It was one which he did not speak of 
as in its nature pleasurable ; but this was 
a moment of necessity, when such consi- 
derations were not to weigh with the 
House. He alluded to a reduction in the 
allowances or salaries of all those persons, 
from the highest to the lowest, who were 
paid from the taxes raised upon the coun- 
try. Lamentations had been uttered, that 
that House was receding, day after day, 
from the favour, approbation, and good 
will of the people of England. He knew 
not what other means might be suggested 
for reviving those feelings in the people; 
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but he conceivedthat their good-will would 
never be regained, until motions like that 
of his hon. friend should be favourably en- 
tertained; until the House insured their 
regard and confidence, by manifesting an 
anxious desire to alleviate their distress ; 
or (which he considered-to be the only 
other alternative) until parliament should 
revive its too long antiquated practice, the 
power of control over the supplies. Feel- 
ing, therefore, that no other direct remedy 
was now proposed ; feeling also, that the 
motion of his hon. friend, if carried, would 
certainly go to re-establish the confi- 
dence of the people in that House, he 
had great pleasure in supporting that 
motion. 

Mr. Philips said, that because the 
motion went to recommend a reduction 
of taxes, he would give it his support. 
The ground upon which he had felt, at the 
close of his hon. friend’s speech, that he 
could not vote for his motion was, that he 
had supposed him (Mr. W.) to have in- 
sisted upon such a reduction of taxation 
as could not be effected without defraud- 
ing the public creditor. As his hon. friend 
appeared to disclaim these intentions, he 
would support his motion. An hon. friend 
had recommended a return to a depre- 
ciated paper currency. Now, the country 
having’ most wisely adopted a metallic 
currency, it would be worse than inexpe- 
dient to go back to one of paper. The 
present agricultural distress arose from the 
charges which now fell on the farmer 
which he had not formerly to sustain. 
These made the prices which would 
formerly remunerate him insufficient. His 
tithes had increased—wages had increased 
—poor-rates had increased—and his taxa- 
tion’ had enormously increased. Tithes 
and wages had in some measure settled 
themselves ; and poor-rates had been re- 
duced in something like a proportion to 
the diminished price of provisions. To 
him, therefore, it appeared, that the only 
way in which the agricultural interest 
could be relieved by: parliament, was, by 
the remission of taxes. ‘The circum- 
stances of the country were such, that the 
public expenditure must be reduced. 
That House ought not to rest satisfied 
with voting against the continuance of 
two lords of the admiralty, or with doing 
away one of the post-masters-general. 
They ought to carry retrenchment and 
economy into every department. 

Sir J. Coffin said, that a gallant member 
seemed to consider that Frenchmen were 
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much better fed than the people of this 
country. Now, he had been in all parts 
of France, and had seen nothing but what 
led him to come to an opposite conclusion. 
It was not going too far to say, that an 
English farmer eat as much at one meal 
as a Frenchman consumed in four. ‘The 
nobility, gentry, clergy, and yeomanry of 
England, were better off than those of any 
country in the world. 

Mr. K. Douglas said, that diminution 
of taxation, though good in itself, would, 
if carried to too great an extent, prove 
very injurious. He disapproved of a 
motion which sought the attainment of a 
particular object by a side wind. 

Mr. Curwen would vote for the motion, 
because it called for a remission of taxes. 
He feared the period was not very remote, 
when the only means that would remain 
for saving the agricultural interest would 
be, to call on the monied interest to bear 
a part of the burthen. He should, there- 
fore, infinitely regret’ that any remedy 
should have been omitted to be applied for 
the purpose of averting such a calamity. 

Mr. Denis Brown rejoived in the mo- 
tion having been made, as it would afford 
the House an opportunity of proving in 
what light it beheld a proposition which 
would go to prevent the dividends from 
being paid, and lead to a revolution. 

Mr. Beaumont said, the only way to 
prevent a revolution would be, to relieve 
the country from the distress under which 
it laboured; and how were those difficul- 
ties to be removed but by the repeal of 
oppressive taxes ? 

Mr. Brougham would support the mo- 
tion, not because it had a tendency to 
prevent the House from going into a com- 
mittee, but because the motion put in 
issue a principle of great importance. 

The Marquis of Londonderry wished 
the House to bear in mind the general 
principle for which the hon. mover was 
disposed to contend, namely, a remission 
of taxes to the amount of 20,000,000/. 
It would be well that those who thought 
of giving the motion their support, should 
first consider whether they were disposed 
to favour the confiscation of property to 
that amount. The committee ought to 
know what was meant by those who voted 
for the motion. 

Mr. Tierney said, he was quite as much 
averse to revolution as the hon. gentle- 
man. The motion did no more than es- 
tablish a principle; and he could have 


no objection to it, unless it had the effect 
2F 
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of putting an end to the discussion of the 
resolutions. Whatever their merits, it 
was admitted, that they would give no 
immediate relief; whereas the amend- 
ment was calculated to produce that ef- 
fect. If he were asked, whether it ought 
to have been brought forward now, he 
should answer in the negative. If suffi- 
cient notice had been given, a fuller at- 
tendance might have been obtained. He 
should not vote for it, because he thought 
that 20 millions of taxes might be taken 
off; nor did he support it because he 
thought it would endanger public credit; 
but because, in the words of the resolu- 
tion, immediately to reduce taxation 
would be “the best and most effectual 
relief to the agricultural interest.” 

Mr. Bright thought, that a great re- 
duction of taxes was necessary, might be 
made, and would afford very considerable 
relief. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was generally understood that those 
who voted for a motion acquiesced in the 
arguments by which it was supported— 
[Cries of « No, no!”?}. Those who did 
not do so would do well to avow their 
motives; and he was glad that so many 
had done so, to avoid being thought fa- 
vourable to a proposition which was revo- 
lutionary in its tendency. 

Mr. Powlett supported the motion, but 
wished to qualify his vote as to the amount 
of taxes which it was practicable to re- 
duce. 

Mr. Beneit, of Wilts, did not concur 
with the hon. mover in any thing but the 
vote he should give. As the greatest re- 
lief might be afforded by lessening the 
weight of taxation, he was, almost against 
his will, compelled to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. Wilson was disposed to vote for 
the remission of taxation to the utmost 
extent to which it could with safety be car- 
ried ; but the present motion was brought 
forward under circumstances so deeply 
affecting the honour and good faith of the 
country, that he felt it to be his duty not 
only to vote against it, but to call upon 
every reflecting man to pause before he 
gave a vote for a proposition, which might 
be productive of infinite mischief. 

The House divided: For the amend- 
ment 37. Against it 120. Majority 63. 


List of the Minority. 


Allan, J. A. 
Barret, 8, M. 


Brougham, H. 
Blake, sir F. 
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Beaumont, T. W. Hume, J. 

Birch, J. Lennard, T. B. 
Bright, H. Maule, hon. W. 
Benett, John Monck, J. B. 
Bernal, R. Philips, G. 
Coffin, sir I. Power, R. 
Creevey, T. Powlett, hon. W. 
Crespigny,sirW.De Palmer, C. F. 
Chaloner, R. Sykes, D. 
Curwen, J. C. Sebright, sir J. 
Denman, T. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Dundas, hon. T. Williams, John 
Fitzroy, lord C. Western, C. C. 
Fergusson, sir R. Webbe, colonel 
Guise, sir W. TELLERS. 
Griffith, J. W. Wyvill, M. 
Graham, S. Wilson, sir R. 
Hornby, E. PAIRED OFF. 
Heron, sir R. Gurney, R. H. 


The House then resolved itself into the 
committee; and the adjourned debate 
being resumed, 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, addressed. the 
committee. He said, that the act which 
had restored cash payments had virtually 
added 35 per cent to the taxes and to the 
private debts of individuals. He thought 
it would yet be necessary for them to re- 
trace their steps, or the country could 
never recover from its present depression. 
It was said, that the present corn bill had 
given the agriculturists a monopoly ; but 
he could never discover that it had bene- 
fitted the landed interest. It, indeed, pre- 
vented the importation of grain for a time, 
till the price rose to 80s., but when the 
ports opened, it subjected the country to 
an inundation of foreign grain, from which 
it could never recover. Whenever the 
price of corn should again rise to 80s., 
besides throwing open the ports, the pre- 
sent bill would cause foreign corn to the 
amount of a million of quarters to be 
thrown on the country. He therefore 
contended, that a protecting duty on fo- 
reign corn was necessary; and he could 
not conceive on what grounds this could 
be opposed by those who were friendly 
to a free trade in grain, and who wished 
its price to be low. What they had to 
do then was, to ascertain the price at 
which the protecting duty could be equi- 
tably imposed. The price of wheat in 
the foreign market very much depended 
upon the fact whether the ports of Great 
Britain were or were not open; and on 
this account, as well as others, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain the real 
price on the continent. The first point 
was the cost of production abroad. He 
had taken considerable pains to learn the 
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tice at which sales had been made in the 
Baltic, and his information differed ma- 
terially from that of the hon. member for 
Portarlington. Mr. Solly, in his evidence, 
indeed, had said, that it would cost 2/. 16s. 
per quarter if brought from the interior 
of Germany; but he might just as well 
have said from the interior of India. Why 
was it necessary to bring it from the inte- 
rior of Germany? . [Mr. Ricardo said, 
‘¢ Poland.”] Whether it were Germany 
or Poland was not of much consequence. 
He had been favoured with a detailed 
statement of the prices at Memel in Ja- 
' nuary last, by which it appeared, that the 
average was 33s. 10d. He therefore 
made his calculation thus—Price of the 
wheat 1/. 14s.; freight and insurance 4s. ; 
landing and warehousing 2s.; profit at 
15 per cent 3s.; duty 1/. 4s.; in all 67s. 
This was the protecting price he proposed 
to fix. The foreign importer would be 
able to bring his corn to market at 67s.; 
and if British wheat were sold at that 
price, it would give merely the rents of 
1792. One circumstance had been 
omitted in all the calculations, viz. the 
over-measure. The committee had had 


one honest man before it, who told them 
what the over-measure amounted to, and 
hence it appeared that it gave 5 per cent 


additional to the profit of the importer, 
making it in the whole 20 per cent, 
whereas he (Mr. B.) had only calculated 
it at 15 per cent. It might be asked, 
why the land-owner was to receive the 
rents of 1792? In the first place, be- 
cause, like the merchant or manufacturer, 
he was entitled to a fair profit on his ca- 
pital which was invested in land. In the 
next place, because it was a favourite 
year of reference with many gentlemen 
on the score of retrenchment; and thirdly, 
because the currency was then, as now, 
gold. It was admitted on all hands, that 
the farmer was entitled to protection to 
the amount of taxes he paid beyond what 
were borne by the foreign grower. Now, 
the taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c. on 
a quarter of wheat, amounted to 
11. 10s. 8d. the quarter ; but he (Mr. B.) 
only claimed protection for the farmer to 
the extent of 24s., allowing 6s. 8d. as the 
cost of importation.. It was his decided 
opinion, that the community might be 
better fed by the British farmer, than by 
the British merchant. . On a series of years 
the British farmer could also do it more 
cheaply than the merchant, who relied on 
foreign supply. Cultivation, therefore, 
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ought not tobe discouraged. The objectof 
the legislature of every state ought to be, 
to make the people as happy and comfort- 
able as possible? To make the inhabi- 
tants of these islands merely a manufac- 
turing people—to set them to work 
machinery — to withdraw the peasantry 
from their present healthful occupations 
—to reduce and deprave the yeomanry, 
the shopkeepers, and the gentry of the 
country now residing on their estates, 
might add to the temporary riches, but 
could add nothing to the permanent hap- 
piness of the people. The example of 
Helland, according to Adam Smith, show- 
ed that in such a manner the real interests 
of a state could never be promoted. 
Hitherto the nation had mainly depended 
upon itself for food, and it ought to do so 
still; for what, he would ask, would have 
been the situation of Great Britain during 
the late contest, had it been otherwise ? 
She must have been compelled to accept 
any terms the conqueror of Europe 
thought fit to impose. The noble mar- 
quis opposite had contended, that it was 
impossible to force a duty of 24s. a quarter 
on wheat imported. Had the House 
heard any objection to the imposition of 
such a duty? Had any petitions against 
that duty been presented from any part 
of the country? The whole ceuntry was 
anxious that the landed interest should 
have such a protection as was necessary ; 
and a duty of 24s. per quarter was not 
more than enough. Surely it was not 
right to say that any measure which was 
intended for the good of the country was 
meant by the House of Commons to be 
forced on the people. An hon. member 
had cautioned the House not to lean too 
much to the landed interest. Now, had 
they ever seen any particular leaning to 
that interest? The landed interest had 
lost: its weight in that House, and it never 
would regain it until it sent individuals to 
parliament who, divested of all party feel- 
ings, would conscientiously take care of 
the interests of those by whom their own 
estates were occupied. The landholders 
had acted upon a narrow principle. They 
had never offered any particular objection 
to measures introduced exclusively for the 
protection of trade and manufactures. 
They had a short time ago agreed toa 
measure relative to the silk trade, which 
gave to the British manufacturer a perfect 
monopoly of that trade ; and it should be 
observed, that silk was naturally a foreign, 
not a British fabric. Again, they had 
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agreed to a bounty on the exportation of 
linens, and a prohibition on their importa- 
tion. The hon, member for Portarlington 
—(and no man admired the justness of 
his political theories more than he did)— 
had observed in one of his publications, 
that all bodies should be allowed protect- 
ing duties, or none. Now, without mean- 
ing any thing invidious, he should be glad 
to know on what pretence were protect- 
ing duties refused to the land-owner, 
while they were lavished on the manufac- 
turer? He asked for nothing but justice. 
He only desired, that the same protecting 
duties should be extended to the land- 
owners which were granted to others. 
He should be as glad as any political eco- 
nomist of the present day, to see a free 
trade established ; but, under the existing 
circumstances of the country, he believed 
it would be impossible to establish it. If 
the fundholder could pay himself—if all 
the taxes could be defrayed —and the 
great burthens of the country supported 
by means of a free trade, then, indeed, 
every protection, might with propriety be 
refused to the landholder. But, so long 
as the fundholder was obliged to look to 
the landholder for the security of his debt, 
he could see no reason why the latter 
should be excluded from a fair protection. 
He would request the fundholder to con- 
sider, what benefit he had derived, and 
was deriving, from the measure commonly 
called Mr. Peel’s bill. That measyre had 
certainly conferred on them a benefit of 
from 30 to 40 per cent. That measure 
had occasioned a very great change of 
property. It had taken the land from the 
landholder, and transferred it to the fund- 
holder. Many gentlemen were aware of 
this circumstance, but no one knew it 
better than he did. The stockholder or 
money-jobber would, he supposed, make 
a very good landholder in time. That 
class of persons were now taking estates 
out of the hands of families in which they 
had been preserved from generation to 
generation. This system might go on for 
some time. The Treasury would have its 
receipts: as the old landlord went out, 
a new one would come in; the former 
could not pay taxes, the latter could. 
But, would the country allow such in- 
justice to be practised against so large a 
body as the landholders of England? 
Such a system could not continue. The 
landholders had borne all the evils which 
had been poured on them with great pa- 
tience—so patiently, iudced, that they had 
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been compared with their own sheep. 
But, patient as they were, they would not 
suffer themselves to <“ fall to cureless 
ruin,” without making some effort to re- 
trieve themselves. It was cruel, that men, 
who, during a long war, had behaved 
themselves with so much public spirit— 
who had showed that they loved the con- 
stitution of their country, and were ready 
to sacrifice their lives in its defence—it 
was cruel, that such men should be re- 
duced to their present calamitous situa- 
tion. The hon. member concluded by 
stating, that he would not propose his res 
solutions until the House had decided on 
those of the hon. member for Somerset- 
shire and of the noble marquis opposite. 
Mr. Cripps said, that amongst the num- 
ber of plans.which had been submitted to 
their consideration, it was impossible to 
find one that could be wholly approved 
of. . They were, therefore, called.on to 
decide which of these six evils—for he 
believed there were six sets of resolutions 
—was the least. Much had been said 
about the good effects which woukd be 
produced by a remission of taxation. 
Now, a reduction of 8s. a. quarter had 
taken place on malt and barley, and malt 
and barley had fallen in price ever since. 
A hope was entertained that this remis- 
sion would have produced an increased 
consumption and an increased price ; but 
it had totally failed. With respect to the 
measures now before the House, there 
was not one that could do permanent 
good to the agricultural interest, except 
that proposed by the hon. member for 
Somersetshire. But still he could not 
support it; because, if a measure were 
carried in conformity with his plan, the 
table of the House would be loaded with 
petitions from those who must be mate- 
rially affected by it. He agreed that the 
agricultural interest alone was not de- 
pressed, but that every other body in the 
state felt the pressure of the present pe- 
riod. Some gentlemen had complained 
of the operation of the corn law. If that 
law had given the British farmer a mono- 
poly, surely it was not prejudicial to agri- 
culture. It appeared that no foreign im- 
ports had affected the price of the corn 
market. He-therefore inferred, that the 
corn bill had, up to this time, secured a 
monopoly to the British farmer. The 
only danger, then, to be dreaded was, that 
should corn arrive at 80s. per quarter,: 
there would be an inundation of foreign 
That ought to-be prevented, and: 
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therefore he should vote for the resolu- 
tions of the noble marquis, although he 
wished the importation price to have been 
rather higher. The resolutions of the 
hon. member for Portarlington, he consi- 
dered as the next best; but these, if the 
price of grain should advance, and if there 
should be a large crop elsewhere and a 
scanty one here, would leave the farmer 
without protection. The House could 
do no other than negative the resolutions 
of the hon. baronet. He was sorry they 
could not be carried; but this was im- 
possible without bringing all the other in- 
terests of the country before them as pe- 
titioners. 

Mr. Brogden, the chairman, suggested, 
that it would tend to simplify the proceed- 
ings of the committee, if the several pro- 
positions were submitted to them seriatim, 
beginning with the highest scale of 
duties, instead of taking the sense of the 
committee on the several amendments. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the hon. baronet 
(sir T. Lethbridge) thought the present 
period peculiarly favourable for legislating 
on the corn laws; because the price of 
corn being very low, there was no danger 
of any person opposing the agricultural 
interest. But, he requested those who 
entertained this opinion to read the reso- 
lution of the committee of last year, and 
say, what there was in the present system 
of the country which should induce the 
House to forma different opinion from 
that which they then entertained? The 
House had ‘received a specific re- 
commendation from that committee not 
to legislate at all upon the subject. The 
only circumstance that could induce him 
to legislate, would be, if there was any 
prospect of the price of wheat reaching 
80s., so as to allow an importation of 
foreign corn; because if that occurred, 
such an inundation of grain would be 
poured into the country as the present 
land-owners never could recover. An 
hon. baronet (sir F, Burdett) seemed to 
think, that the importation of foreign corn 
ought to be allowed. But, with the ex- 
ception of his solitary opinion, all other 
persons thought that the importation of 
foreign corn was an evil that ought tu be 
guarded against at almost any risk. He 
was willing to leave the farmer under the 
protection of the act of 1811 ; and, should, 
what was scarcely within the verge of 
possibility, the price rise above 80s., then 
he would legislate so far as to prohibit the 
importation of foreign grain for a given 
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‘period. Suppose the measure were to 
extend to the 25th of March next, the 
House would then be sitting, and could 
take such farther steps as might be neces- 
sary. He believed there were now 
700,000 quarters of foreign wheat in 
the country. The quantity placed in 
warehouses last year, almost doubled the 
quantity imported in ordinary years. 
There was, no doubt, a superabundant 
crop of corn in this country in the year 
before last; but he doubted whether last 
year there was even an average crop. 
The British market was in an unnatural 
state, and he believed all the foreign 
markets were in the same situation. He 
would then ask, was that the time to 
legislate .with respect to the price to 
which the importation of corn should be 
restricted ? They ought to wait until 
the markets were in a natural state, and 
then they could consider at what price 
corn might be imported, and under what 
duties, if duties were to be imposed at all. 
Suppose the ports were opened by an 
accidental rise of price to 80s. In that 
case, he confessed he knew not what duty 
he could venture to propose, by which 
theagricultural interest could be preserved. 
To maintain the duties of thehon. baronet 
would be impossible. When the quantity 


of produce was of such amount that the 
demand had no control over it, permanent 
relief could only come from the operation 
of the seasons, or from those changes to 
which our uncertain climate was so 


subject. Periods of several successive 
years together, or what were called 
cycles, during which the seasons were 
uniformly unfavourable, sometimes occur- 
red. The years 1709 and 1710 were 
portions of one of these cycles, in which 
corn rose to considerably above double 
its ordinary price, and was as high at one 
moment as 3/. 18s. 6d. per quarter. From 
1740 to 1745 was also an interval during 
which, as well as in 1756 and 1757, the 
price of corn reached a great height. 
The present act had been fully discussed 
for two sessions, when the only difference 
was as to the extent of protection; and 
yet it now appeared to have done infinite 
mischief, instead of benefit to agriculture. 
This should warn them against legislating 
prematurely, or without necessity, on a 
question like the present. On the subject 
of the corn trade, principles were now car- 
ried to an extreme, as if every restriction 
ought to be removed, and we should 
become citizens of the world. The hon.: 
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baronet (sir F. Burdett) wished for a 
perfectly free trade in corn, and even 
argued that it would give relief to agri- 
cultural distress. But this principle, if 
acted upon, must necessarily lead to a free 
trade in all articles of manufacture, and 
in all raw materials. Now this might be 
right, but it was not the system under 
which the country had acquired its wealth 
and power. That system was one of 
restriction, upon all articles of home pro- 
duce, and. upon none more than corn. 
They mightbe much wiser than their ances- 
tors; but he was not disposed to consider 
them such fools as modern philosophy 
would. make them out to have been. 
They had been wise enough to make a 
little country a very great one, and to 
acquire for it fame and power far beyond 
the apparent proportion of its means and 
resources. A free trade in corn must 
necessarily make our imports larger, and if 
we had greater imports we must become 
more dependant upon foreign countries. 
There would be some hon. gentlemen old 
enough to remember that at the begin- 
ning of the present century great alarm 
existed on account of scarce crops, the 
increase of prices, and an apprehended 
inadequacy of the home produce to meet 
the consumption. It was now curious to 
see the sudden, absurd, and, as he thought, 
unreasonable change which had a 
place in the general opinion. At that 
time it was considered a matter of great 
triumph that a hundred enclosures had 
taken place in one year, and all our atten- 
tion was turned to bring the produce to 
an average supply. He did not wish this 
feeling to have changed. He should 
consider it to be a public calamity if one 
acre of the land so enclosed should be 
now thrown out of cultivation. If they 
refused to protect agriculture, the question 
was, whether they would turn the country 
from an agricultural one to a manufactu- 
ring one. At the present time there was 
an evident tendency to this, and he 
thought the country was more manufac- 
turing than was good for it already. He 
was disposed to give all just encourage- 
ment to agriculture, in. order that capital 
should not be withdrawn from the land. 
Some . hon. members said, that if 
capital would not pay in agriculture, it 
might be put somewhere else. _He would 
ask them where it was to be employed? 
Qur manufactures were, he hoped, as 
they had been stated to be, in a state of 
activity and prosperity. But he deemed 
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it a to increase them, in any 
considerable degree, without general de- 
triment. It was fearful to contemplate 
the inroads that had been made upon the 
capital employed in land within the last 
five years; and that made it necessary 
that they should protect what remained. 
By encouraging foreign agriculturists 
instead of our own, they would be reducing 
those who had formed. the strength of the 
country to irretrievable ruin. ‘This must 
be the result of the liberal doctrines of the 
day, if they were adopted and acted upon 
by the House. The alteration in the cur- 
rency had, to a certain extent, operated 
to keep up the distress ; but its effect had 
been greatly exaggerated. With regard 
to that, as well as taxation, being the 
chief causes of distress, he had never 
heard any reasons advanced why they 
ought to be treated in any other than the 
lightest manner. Since the close of the 
war 18 millions of taxes had been reduced 
and that without affording relief to agri- 
culture. The greatest further remission 
which he had heard proposed was that of 
five millions; and what benefit could be 
expected from that, after the experience 
they had seen. The hon. member con- 
cluded by reminding the House of the 
fable of the bundle of sticks, and conju- 
ring them to hold the interests of the 
country bound up together. If they did 
so, they would be safe. But if they 
became disunited, and suffered the poli- 
tical economists to pull one. out of the 
bundle, they would all be broken up. 
Let them look to agriculture as the chief 
stick, and protect it as far as lay in: their 
power. But above all, Jet them continue 
to follow in the dourse by which: their 
ancestors had made a-small country 
become a great one, and he had no doubt 
but they would eventually triumph over 
temporary difficulty, and remove -every 
obstacle in the way of permanent. pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he wouldstate very 
shortly the course which he had. taken 
during this session, and his motives in 
tendering the resolutions which he had 
offered. It was known, that he had ab- 
stained altogether from attending the 
agricultural committee this year. He 
felt. great satisfaction in hearing his noble 
friend say, that, after the treatment he 
had experienced from several members of 
the committee of last year, he.was fully 
justified in abstaining from its duties. this 
year. Of the report of this. year he would 
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say nothing ; but if there was in it any of 
that mystification so falsely imputed to 
the report of last year, it was very short, 
and what the French would term, a mys- 
tification of themselves. Of the former 
report he would say, that in its principles 
its view of the law of 1815, its general 
view of what was fit to be done with 
respect to the corn trade, he perfectly 
agreed, and for these he held himself res- 
ponsible. To some of its recommen- 
dations he did not agree ; and of them he 
said nothing. It was further a great 
satisfaction to him, that his noble friend 
felt his mind still alive to the principles 
of that report, and admitted them to be 
those by which their proceedings ought 
to be regulated. But his noble friend 
was for a modification. He would not 
go into the difference of opinion between 
them. There was no difference anywhere 
as to the effects of the corn law on the 
community. They were admitted by the 
sages who watched the agricultural in- 
terests in a neighbouring tavern, and by 
the political economist who studied them 
in his closet. Whatever ridicule might 
be attempted to be thrown on political 
economy, it could not be discredited. It 
was the result of general principles war- 
ranted by observation, and constituted the 
guide in the regulation of political mea- 
sures. After all the obloquy to which he 
had been exposed in consequence of last 
year’sreport, he had offered his resolutions 
in order toabsolve himself fromall respon- 
sibility for the consequences of the present 
corn laws, for the destruction of capital 
in agriculture, already carried to a fearful 
extent, and which he imputed mainly, not 
to importation, butto a monopoly. Desi- 
rous of protecting himself from the respon- 
sibility of the evils which would follow, 
he had recorded his opinions, and having 
done so, he should leave them to be dealt 
with by the committee as they thought 
proper, without entering into any discus- 
sion upon the different practical measures 
under their consideration. 

Lord Althorp couldnot agree with those 
who thought that the present was not 
a proper time to legislate on the corn 
laws; for if, as had been recommended, 
they were to prevent the importation of 
foreign corn till the 25th March, the con- 
sequence must be that the price would 
rise next year, and that the subject would 
then come under discussion with greater 
inconvenience. He had looked at the 
evils of our agricultural interests ; and the 
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main source of those evils, he believed to 
be the great fluctuation of prices. A re 
munerating price would be the great ob- 
ject, and the true remedy. What he 
complained of in the present law was, that 
it created the fluctuation of price by arti- 
ficial means. The great corrective would 
be the introduction of a system that would 
give to the agriculturists a steady price. 
From 60s. to 70s. a quarter would, in his 
opinion, give that steady price; and at 
such a rate the consumer would not be 
placed in a worse relation than he was 
placed by the present corn law. The 
evidence of Mr. Solly went to show that 
a demand of foreign corn here must ne- 
cessarily increase its price. He might 
say, that when wheat was 60s. here, it 
would be 50s. at Dantzic. But then it 
was said that a lower quality would be im- 
ported. That was an idle assumption ; 
when duties were imposed, the importer 
knew his interest too well, not to import 
the best quality. Mr. Solly had stated 
that 45s. a quarter, was the lowest remu- 
nerating price at which foreign corn could 
beimported. Taking that price, he should 
have no objection to a protecting duty of 
20s. But after all, the only remedy to 
the farmer was in a diminished taxation. 
He agreed with the hon. member for 
Callington (Mr. Attwood), who in his 
most able speech of last night, had so 
justly stated, that it was impossible, when 
the grower of agricultural produce re- 
ceived but the half of the price which he 
was wont to receive, that he could pay a 
scale of taxation imposed, when the prices 
of that produce were as much more. 
Whatever might have been said to the 
contrary, it was now well understood that 
the depression was equally felt in most of 
the important branches of our manufac- 
turing interests. Witness the recent dis- 
turbances in Staffordshire and Monmouth- 
shire. These disturbances proved, that 
the wages of the labourer were low, and 
the profits of the manufacturer short. 
Let the House then consider what the 
effect of any duties higher than a remu- 
nerating price to the grower of corn must 
have on manufacturing concerns thus 
situated. Under such circumstances, 
these manufactories must cease. He 
was much surprised at the manner in 


+ which this grave subject had been intro- 


duced by the noble marquis. The noble 
marquis had: introduced his first resolu- 
tion with a levity that was not very suita- 
ble to the subject ; and had abandoned it 
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with an indifference that was not a little 
extraordinary. In the present state of 
agricultural depression, however men 
might doubt as to the means of relief, all 
must acknowledge that it ought to have 
commanded the most anxious considera- 
tion of his majesty’s government. With 
regard to the drawbacks on exportation, 
he considered that an advantageous pro- 
position: but he thought a much larger 
amount should be granted. The expense 
of transporting corn abroad was at least 
equal to the expense of importing it from 
foreign countries. Such a bounty would, 
in the first instance, take money out of 
the pockets of the people; but it would 
operate as an efficient check to that main 
evil to grower and consumer, the fluctua- 
tion of prices. 

Mr. Gooch said, he had unfortunately 
given offence by stating that the report of 
the agricultural committee was a mystifi- 
cation. He really considered that report 
drawn up with talent; but it was not a 
report which could afford much instruc- 
tion. He lamented that any party spirit 
should pervade the House on this subject, 
yet the abandonment of one resolution by 
the noble lord was certainly ground for 
the attack made by an hon. baronet. He 
wished the first resolution moved by his 
noble friend had been agreed to, as it 
would have relieved the country from the 
glut in the markets. As to any sweeping 
measure for the relief of agriculture, he 
did not believe there was any possible 
chance of giving relief in that way. All 
they could do was, to stem the torrent of 
mischief, which was inundating the coun- 
try. All they could do was to prevent a 
fluctuation in the prices of corn which 
kept the farmer always in a panic. He 
agreed in the third resolution, which de- 
clared that the ports ought not to be open 
till wheat came to 75s. The protection 
of all he wished was, that the farmers 
should be placed in that relation to the 
other classes, which would be for the 
honour of the country. He admitted 
that a reduction of taxes would be a re- 
lief ; but we were still to keep faith with 
the public creditor, and the removal of 
half the taxes would not remove the agri- 
cultural distress. 

Sir T. Lethbridge repeated, that a pro- 
tecting duty of less than 24s. would not 
be sufficient for the farmer. The resolu- 
tion which he had moved would guard 
against that fluctuation of prices which 
was so injurious, by the insecurity to 
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which it exposed agricultural capital. It 
was most unfair to talk of returning to 
the prices of 1792, when we looked at 
the taxes of 1822. 

- Mr. N. Calvert did not think that any 
immediate relief to the agricultural interest 
could result from the present measure. 
It was necessary, however, to alter the 
existing law in order to prevent the great 
fluctuation of prices that would proceed 
from opening the ports. The protecting 
duties might effect that object. He had 
no great favour for any of the plans ; but 
he thought that of the hun. member for 
Cumberland preferable to any other. 

Mr. Irving said, he would support the 
resolution, as he was not disposed to leave 
the noble lord in the lurch. But he left 
it to the noble lord to prove his consis- 
tency, by distinguishing between the 
principle of the resolution which he had 
called on him (Mr. 1.) to acknowledge, 
and that which he had himself. submitted. 
The only difference between them was, 
that the resolution of the noble lord was 
inadequate, and ought never to be re- 
sorted to at all, while the other would have 
relieved the existing pressure of distress. 
If his resolution had been absurd, he was 
not chargeable with its absurdity, but the 
committee. He did not think it was ab- 
surd, and would submit it again. Though 
it might be in opposition to the principles 
of political economy, yet it was justified 
by the circumstances of the times. He 
did not approve of any of the plans pro- 
posed, but he thought that of the noble 
marquis the least objectionable, and would 
give it his support. 

Sir N. Colthurst observed, that there 
were other kinds of agricultural produce, 
which were entitled to protection, besides 
corn. He would mention butter, and 
meant to propose a resolution to that 
effect. 

Sir W. W. Wynn expressed himself in 
favour of protecting duties, because with- 
out them he conceived, if the ports 
should open at 80s., there would be such 
an influx of foreign grain as would injure 
the agriculture of the country for many 
years. 

Mr. Griffiths wished to know whether, 
according to the popular doctrine of 
superabundance of corn, there was like- 
wise a superabundance of all other articles 
of agricultural produce; seeing that live 
stock had fallen in price proportionably to 
grain. If there was not likewise super- 
abundance of these latter—a proposition 
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which he did not think would be main- 
tained—the cause assigned for the distress 
of the landed interest could not be sub- 
stantiated. The change in the value of 
the currency, and the increased pressure 
of taxation, from the payment of taxes by 
a medium of increased value, appeared to 
him to be the real causes of the embarrass- 
ments experienced by the agriculturists. 
The commercial, trading, and manufac- 
turing population did not suffer so much; 
because they found a compensation for 
the change in those low prices of the ne- 
cessaries of life, which ruined the farmer. 
The poor-rates, a burthen that pressed 
peculiarly on land, amounted still to 
6,000,000/.; and this was a load which 
the other classes of the community did 
not equally share, but should be’ called 
upon to do. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the question 
before the committee was, whether any 
and what changes ought to be made in 
the existing corn law? Now, among all 
the various opinions delivered to the 
House, he had heard but one in favour 
of the law as it stood. All who had 
spoken thought that nothing could be 
more injurious in its consequences than 
the act in force. The two objections to 
it were, that it prohibited importation till 
a certain price was attained and then per- 
mitted unlimitted supply, and that it like- 
wise embraced the system of averages. 
The question was, did any of the propo- 
sitions before them get quit of these ob- 
jections, and what ought to be substituted 
in the place of regulations so condemned ? 
The noble lord’s plan was liable to both 
objections; for it fixed an importation 
price, and required the striking of averages. 
The right hon. gentleman’s plan was open 
only to one. He fixed no importation 
price, allowing the trade to be free on 
paying duties ; but he established averages. 

is hon. friend, the member for Port- 
arlington had proposed a plan which was 
liable to neither of those objections. He 
proposed, that as soon as the price of corn 
should reach 70s., the trade in that article 
should be permanently free, and that a 
fixed duty of 10s. should be perma- 
nently imposed upon importations, with a 
bounty or drawback of 7s. upon ex- 
portations. The duty proposed by his 
honourable friend commenced at twenty 
shillings and went on diminishing one 
shilling every year until it was reduced 
to 10s, To the principle of this plan he 
had no objection ; but he was inclined to 
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think that his hon. friend had taken the 
scale of his duties, or rather his perma- 
nent duty, at somewhat too low a: rate. 
At the same time he considered the duties 
proposed by the members for Wilts and 
Somerset were too high. It was curious 
to see how extremes met. His hon. friend 
and himself, who rigorously maintained 
the expediency of a free trade, were now 
going to legislate on the same principle 
with the member for Somerset, who was 
not disposed to look with much com- 
passion on the principle of a free trade, 
and who had expressed himself with great 
and unmerited acrimony against political 
economists. [A laugh.] He thought the 
member for Somersetshire ought to have 
abstained from censuring economists, be- 
cause on the present occasion he had 
proved himself to be one, and of the 
same school with those he blamed, The 
principle difference between them was 
with respect to amount of duty, but cer- 
tainly was a very important one. The 
member for Somersetshire desired a pro- 
tecting price of 80s. He would here just 
allude to the operation of the change which 
had taken place in the value of currency. 
The price of 80s. which was now demanded 
would, by the change in the value of 
the currency, be equal to 100s. and more 
a few years back. Now, if any one in 
1814 and 1815 had asked for a protecting 
price of 80s., even the member for Somer- 
setshire would have said that such a price 
was more than the agriculturists had a 
right to expect. He would state the 
reason why he thought the permanent 
duty of 10s. teo small. The hon. member 
for Portarlington had calculated that duty 
on the ground that the farmer was pecu- 
liarly burthened to that amount by the ~ 
pressure of tithes and poor-rates. But 
the hon. member stopped short when he 
limited the peculiar burthens of the 
farmer to these two points. Not to men- 
tion the large sums levied on the raw 
produce of the farmer, he was more se- 
verely affected by all the indirect taxes 
than any other class of the community. 
He had, he thought, proved this in detail 
at the commencement of the session, and 
he would now do no more than direct the 
recollection of the House to his arguments 
upon that occasion. The agriculturists, 
more than any other class, were affected 
by the taxes imposed on those commo- 
dities which were consumed by the labour- 
ing classes, because more labour was used 
in producing the same amount of produce 
2G 
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in value by the farmer, than by the manu- 


facturer, or any other individual. For in- 


‘stance, it would require more labour to 


produce corn to the value of 1,000/. than 
manufactures to the same amount. The 
expense of the labour upon a farm never 
amounted to less than one-third of the 
value of the produce, to which were to 
be added the charges of tithes and poor- 
rates. He therefore thought it would be 
acting unjustly to the farmer to impose a 
duty calculated only on the amount of 
tithes and poor-rates. If the late hour of 
the night did not forbid it, he would 
willingly enter upon the subject which the 
member for Corfe-castle had opened for 
discussion, by denying that taxation was 
the cause of the prevailing distress. If 
the whole of the distress of the country 
did not result from excessive taxation, a 
very large part of it could be ascribed to 
noother cause : andthe remedy for the dis- 
tress was a reduction of the burthens 
which pressed upon the country. It was 
remarkable, that all the plans had for 
their object to prevent the recurrence of 
an evil after it should be removed, but 
for the removal of it no provision was 


-made. In his opinion, the first thing that 


ought to be considered was, the means of 
escaping from the evil. It was immaterial 
whether taxation was admitted to be the 
only cause of the evil: if it was allowed 
to occasion a part of it, a reduction of 
taxation was the only remedy within our 
reach. He thought this ought to be re- 
sorted to in order to avoid the necessity 
of again interfering with the currency. 
That should be the wtimum remedium. 
If the return to cash payments had been 
accompanied by measures which, in his 
opinion, were necessary, he should have 
considered it his most sacred duty to sup- 
port that act of the legislature which re- 
stored.a metallic currency. But it was 
never to be sufficiently deplored, that 
when that measure was resolved upon, 
parliament did not sufficiently consider 
the state of the country, and the effect 
which it would produce upon a most im- 
portant class of the people. The member 
for Essex had given notice of a motion for 
altering the act which provided for re- 
sumption of cash payments; and upon 
that occasion he would state his opinions 
with respect to the object-of the motion ; 
but he had no hesitation in declaring now, 
that in his opinion any attempt to tamper 
with the currency, after it had been placed 
on its present footing, would show that 
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we were reduced to something like an ex- 
tremity. He implored the House to avoid 
this evil, by having recourse to the only 
means by which it could be avoided—a 
reduction of taxation. Let them afford 
every relief which it was practicable to 
afford to agriculture, by taking off those 
numerous and heavy duties by which it 
was now borne down. If all should prove 
unavailing, let them come to that which 
he would certainly fain avoid if possible. 
But, before they resorted to so injurious 
an expedient, let them no longer listen to 
those who, in defiance of all reason, be- 
cause they had once said that a sinking 
fund ought to be maintained, determined 
to maintain it for ever, and who persevered 
in refusing relief to the country in order 
to preserve their own character for con- 
sistency, or rather for obstinacy. His 
own view of the subject was simply this— 
to reduce the taxes to as large an amount 
as would be equivalent to the clear surplus 
of the revenue over the expenditure ; first 
introducing into that surplus all that could 
be added by new and unsparing retrench- 
ment. That such a reduction of taxes, 
if judiciously made, would afford a speedy 
and important relief to the suffering classes 
of the community, he had no doubt. He 
should vote for the principle of the pro- 
position made by the member for Por- 
tarlington; but with the scale of duties 
recommended by the member for Wilt- 
shire. But, he repeated, that these pro- 
positions related. to distant operations. 
Something more was called for by the 
public voice. It was a call justified by 
necessity; and parliament would shame- 
fully abandon their duty, if they neglected 
to attend to it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry agreed 
with the hon. and learned gentleman that 
the measures which had been proposed to 
the House, were calculated rather to pro- 
tect the country against future danger, 
than to afford it immediate relief. He 
could not, however, agree that the reduc- 
tion of taxes would benefit the farmer ; 
because, although such a measure would 
be advantageous to him, in his character 
of consumer, it would be detrimental to 
him, in his character of grower of corn, 
by depressing the price of his produce. 
He regretted the observations that had 
fallen from the hon. and learned gentle- 
man on the subject of the currency. The 
hon. and Jearned gentleman admitted all 
the evils that would: result. from any 
change in the decision which parliament 
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had come to on that question; but still 
he kept the possibility of such change 
hanging over the country. It had been 
proposed that the subject which occupied 
the attention of the committee, should 
not be discussed until prices were higher ; 
but he was of opinion, that at such a time 
the question could not receive that calm 
deliberation which was now bestowed 
upon it. The country was looking for- 
ward with confidence to the decision of 
the House; and if they should pursue a 
cautious course between the two great in- 
terests, he was certain the country would 
be grateful. The noble marquis then de- 
fended the fitness of the scale of duties 
which he had proposed, and censured that 
of the member for Somerset as being too 
high. The most convenient mode of pro- 
ceeding would be, by taking the sense of 
the committee on the higher scales of 
duty first. The highest scale was that 
proposed by the member for Somerset. 
The best way, therefore, would be for the 
hon. baronet to move his resolutions first, 
by proposing that they be inserted instead 
of the original resolutions. If the hon. 
baronet’s resolutions should be negatived, 
then the hon. member for Wiltshire could 
move his in the same manner. Then, if 
they were negatived, he (lord L.) would 
move his own resolutions, when it would 
be competent for any member to move 
what modifications he thought fit upon 
them. ’ 

The Committee then divided on sir T. 
Lethbridge’s Resolutions [See p. 404]. 
The numbers were: For the Resolutions 
24: Against them 243. Majority 219. 


List of the Minority. 
Bastard, J. King, sir J. D. 
Browne, D. Leigh, J. TH. 
Browne, — jun. Lockhart, J. 
Chandos, marq. of Milbank, M. 
Chichester, A. Nugent, sir G. 


Curteis, E. J. 
Cotterell, sir J. G. 


O'Callaghan, col. 
Stanhope, hon. J. H. 


Dundas, C. Shelley, sir J. 
Drummond, J. Shiffner, sir G. 
Fane, John Wemyss, J. 
Harvey, sir E. Wells, John 
Hudson, H. TELLER. 
Jocelyn, hon. J. Lethbridge, sir T. 


After this division, Mr. Benett’s reso- 
lutions [See p. 351] were negatived 
without a division. Mr. Huskisson’s Re- 
solutions, joined to the two last Resolu- 
tions of Mr. Ricardo, who had withdrawn 
his previous resolutions in favour of the 
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series drawn up by Mr. Huskisson, were 
then submitted to the committee by the 
chairman. On lord Althorp’s moving an 
amendment upon this string of resolu- 
tions, the cry of ‘* Adjourn” became ge- 
neral; the chairman was in consequence 
ordered to report progress, and to ask 
leave to sit again to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 9. 


AcRicuLTuRAL Distress Report.] 
The order of the day was read for going 
into a committee to consider further of 
the Report on the Agricultural Distress. 
On the motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” 

Mr. Denison said, that none of the pro- 
posed resolutions had a tendency to re- 
move the existing evil, which aros® out 
of unbounded taxation, and the rapid 
restriction of the circulating medium. 
Taxation was pressing agriculture down 
to utter ruin. He was persuaded that 
government might keep faith with the pub- 
lic creditor, and yet repeal two millions 
and a half of taxes. He was sorry to see a 
prevalent disposition in all classes, the 
land-owners, the fund-owners, and the 
ship-owners, to shift the burthen from 
their own shoulders upon the shoulders of 
others. If ministers would give relief by 
a remission of taxation, all classes would 
more willingly bear their remaining bur- 
thens. 

The House having gone into the com- 
mittee, 

Lord Althorp rose, to offer a few rea- 
sons for the amendment which he had 
proposed late last night. His hon. friend 
behind him (Mr. Ricardo) had proposed 
a serie§ of resolutions which fixed an im- 
port duty upon wheat of 20s. per quarter 
as soon as the ports were opened, and 
provided for the decrease of that duty hy 
ls. a quarter every year, until it reached 
10s., and which gave a drawback or 
bounty of 7s. per quarter on exportation. 
Now, the amendment which he (lord A.) 
had proposed, was, to impose a fixed duty 
of 20s. per quarter on importation, not 
liable to any future decrease er diminu- 
tion, and to allow a bounty of 18s. instead 
of 7s. per quarter on exportation, The 
result of his amendment would be, that 
the highest price of corn would be 65s., 
and the lowest 43s. Among the resolu- 
tions of his hon. friend, was one which 
admitted warehoused corn into the market 
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at a lower rate of duty than fresh foreign 
corn. Of that resolution he cordially ap- 
proved ; for it would be advantageous that 
the farmer should not be exposed at once 
to an influx of warehoused and of foreign 
corn, inasmuch as the gradual introduc- 
tion of the warehoused corn might pre- 
vent fresh foreign corn coming at all into 
the market. The noble lord then moved 
his amendment. 

Mr. Ricardo was surprised at his noble 
friend’s proposing such an amendment. 
He could not see upon what principle his 
noble friend could justify raising the 


bounty on exportation to 18s. a quarter. 


For his own part, he did not think that 
any bounty would often be called into 
operation. Whenever it should, 7s. would 
be quite enough. His noble friend, the 
learned member for Winchelsea, and the 
hon. member for Corfe-castle, both agreed 
in one objection against his resolutions 
that he had not made sufficient allowances 
for the effect of indirect taxation on the 
agricultural interest, which, according to 
their statement, was more affected by it 
than any other interest. Their statement 
toa certain extent, might be true; still 
he thought they had exaggerated. The 
principle upon which he had made his 
calculations was, that the price of every 
commodity was constituted by the wages 
of labour, and the produce of stock. 
Now, the noble lord’s argument was, that 
in manufactured commodities the price was 
constituted of only asmall portion of wages, 
and a large portion of the produce of the 
stock ; whilst, in agricultural commodities, 
the case was exactly the reverse. If the 
noble Jord could substantiate such a pro- 
position, he would agree that he was en- 
titled to the allowance he demanded. All 
that he doubted was, whether the fact 
were so. He doubted whether the pro- 
portion of labour was gréater in agricul- 
ture than in manufactures. The right 
way of coming to a sound determination 
upon that point was, by considering in 
what the dead capital of both consisted. 
If he could show that the dead capita] in 
agriculture bore the same proportion to 
its whole capital, that the dead capital in 
manufactures did to its whole capital, 
then he thought that his noble friend’s 
epee would no longer be valid. His 
earned friend, the member for Win- 
chelsea, had said, that almost all the pro- 
duce of the land was made up of labour. 
His learned friend, however, seemed to 
have forgotten that there was a great deal 
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j of capital in buildings, in horsés, in seed 


in the ground, besides in labour. It was 
true that the manufacturer had a great 
proportion of his capital in his machi- 
nery; but, even though that were taken 
into consideration, he must still say, that 
the proportion of his noble friend was not 
made out so clearly as it ought to be; 
and that he was therefore only entitled to 
a small allowance. Now, in allowing a 
duty of 10s., he thought that he had made 
an ample allowance; and he had made 
that allowance, too, on the principle, that 
all the poor-rates as well as all the tithes 
fell exclusively upon the agricultural in- 
terest. He now stated, however, that the 
agricultural interest was not entitled to 
the full allowance of all the poor-rates, 
inasmuch as a part of them was paid by 
the manufacturers, although much the 
greater part, he would allow, was paid 
by the agricultural classes. He was per- 
suaded that if he had kept to that princi- 
ple, the allowance to the agricultural in- 
terest would not have been more than 7s. 
Now, he had allowed them a duty of 10s., 
and therefore, in the 3s. that there was 
over, he had made ample compensation 
for any errors that he might uninten- 
tionally have committed. He would 
now say one word to the hon. member 
for Corfe-castle (Mr. Bankes), regarding 
the lecture which he had read him (Mr. 
R.) upon political economy. The hon. 
member had talked much of the wisdom 
of our ancestors. He willingly allowed 
that there was much wisdom in our ances- 
tors: but at the same time he must ever 
contend, that the present generation had 
all their wisdom and a little more into 
the bargain. (Hear, hear.] If the ar- 
gument of the hon. member were to be 
considered as valid, there was an end at 
once to all hopes of future improvement. 
The present generation had invented 
steam-engines and gas-lights, and had 
made several other useful and beneficial 
discoveries, and he trusted that they would 
never be stopped in their progress to 
knowledge by being told of the wisdom of 
their ancestors, or be convinced that they 
were in the most flourishing condition 
possible because the system of their an- 
cestors was called most wise and excel- 
Jent. Undoubtedly this country was a 
great country, and had of late years in- 
creased its capital to a great extent. 
But in arguing upon that point, the hon. 
member for Corfe-castle might as well have 
employed this argument as the one which 
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he had used; he might as well have said, 
*‘ We have increased in wealth, whilst 
we have been contracting a great national 
debt; therefore, the national debt is a 
great blessing, and it would be a bad thing 
to get rid of it.’ [Hear, and a laugh. ] 
That argument was quite as valid as the 
argument which the hon. member had 
actually used.—The hon. member then 
proceeded to state, that one argument 
urged against a free importation of coro, 
which appeared to him not to deserve the 
slightest attention, was this—that England 
ought not only to be a self-supplying, but 
also an exporting country. Now he wished 
to press one point upon their considera- 
tion, and that was—that it was the great 
interest of a country which grew a com- 
modity for the use of another, to keep the 
market open for the sale of it. Now, if 
we were to raise a large supply for the 
purpose of sending our raw produce to a 
foreign country, in what a situation should 
we be placed it the market were to be shut 
against it?» What a glut would then be 
forced into the home market! He would 
contend, that the ruin which such an 
event would produce, would be so great 
that no minister, nor sovereign, would be 
able to remedy it. The hon. member for 
Corfe-castle had also lamented that we 
were becoming too much of a manufactur- 
ing country. The hon. gentleman might, 
perhaps, think that a manufacturing coun- 
try could not be so happy as an agri- 
cultural country. But he might as well 
complain of a man’s growing old as of 
such a change in our national condition. 
Nations grew old as well as individuals ; 
and in proportion as they grew old, popu- 
lous, and wealthy, must they: become 
manufacturers. If things were allowed 
to take their own course, we should un- 
doubtedly become a great manufacturing 
country, but we should remain a great 
agricultural country also. Indeed, it was 
impossible that England should be other 
than an agricultural country: she might 
become so populous as to be obliged to 
import part of her food; but instead of 
lamenting over that circumstance, he 
should think it a proof of prosperity and 
asubject of congratulation. There would 
always be a limit to our greatness, while 
We were growing our own supply of food: 
but we should always be increasing in 
wealth and power, whilst we obtained part 
of it from foreign countries, and devoted 
our own manufactures to the payment of 
it. The hon. member for Corfe-castle had 
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asked, whether our farmers were to be 
transformed into manufacturers, and our 
ploughmen into mechanics? From that 
question, any stranger who had walked 
into the House might have supposed that 
a proposition had been actually made to 
throw open our ports, and to change all 
at once our entire course of policy. But 
had any proposition of that nature been 
even hinted at? The hon. member for 
Oxford (Mr. Lockhart) had done him 
the honour of stating, that he believed that 
he (Mr. R) would not willingly inflict 
misery upon his country; but had added 
that he believed his resolutions would have 
such a tendency. But when he proposed 
a monopoly for the agriculturist up to 70s. 
(and the hon. member for Wiltshire ad- 
mitted that 67s. was a remunerative grow- 
ing price), and a duty of 20s. on the first 
opening of the ports, anda gradual reduc- 
tion of it to a fixed and permanent duty 
of 10s., could it be fairly said that he was 
proposing a scheme to turn the capital of 
the country from agriculture to mauufac- 
tures? It had been well observed by an 
hon. member, that it was totally impossi- 
ble that the direction of our capital could 
be changed in that manner. The security 
against it was to be found in the necessity 
of our growing our own corn—a necessity 
which would always prevent us from 
becoming too much of a manufacturing 
country. The fact was, that his resolu- 
tions, if adopted, would gradually employ 
a small portion more of the capital of the 
country in manufactures, of which the 
result would be beneficial to all classes of 
the community, as it was only by the sale 
of our manufactures that we were enabled, - 
to purchase corn.—He had never heard 
any answer attempted to his argument 
respecting the miserable situation into 
which the farmer would be plunged under 
a system of protecting duties. The high 
prices of corn exposed the farmer to great 
and peculiar risks. Now, none of the 
representatives of the agricultural interest 
in that House had ever ventured to assert 
that the farmer was not liable to the risks 
which he had pointed out as likely to 
arise from the variation of prices: none 
of them had attempted to show that his 
view of the danger was absurd and chi- 
merical ;, and, as they had not done so, he 
was greatly confirmed in that view which 
he had originally taken. The hon. member 
for Wiltshire had stated, that we could 
obtain a large supply of foreign corn at 
25s. per quarter. Now, he held in his 
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hand a-letter from Mr. Solly, in which 
that gentleman declared, that in all 
the evidence which he had given be- 
fore the committee, he had not spoken 
of the then accidental price, but of the 
remunerating price, on the continent ; and 
his learned friend (Mr. Brougham) had 
justly observed, that it was the remune- 
rating price on the continent that regu- 
lated the price here. Now, he believed 
that his learned friend had understated 
that remunerating price. His learned 
friend had stated it at 45s. ; he believed it 
to be 10s. more ; for his learned friend had 
made no allowance for the profits of those 
who brought it here, which, in the opinion 
of Mr. Solly, were at least 6s. a quarter. 
The chief reason, however, for his men- 
tioning the letter of Mr. Solly was, that 
Mr. Solly had said that Memel (from 
which one of the witnesses before the 
committee had derived his informa- 
tion) was not a port from which any 
great quantity of corn was shipped — 
not above 20,000 quarters a year, and that 
of inferior quality. Now, he wished to 
ask the House, if not more than 20,000 

uarters were shipped from Memel, and 
those too of an inferior quality, whether 
such a fact would justify them in passing 
such a legislative measure as his hon. 
friend had proposed? | The assertion, 
therefore, that foreign corn could be ob- 
tained at 25s. per quarter, was unworthy of 
attention for a single moment. —The only 
farther observation which he had to make 
was, with regard to what had fallen from 
the noble marquis. The noble marquis 
had said, that the measures which he had 
recommended to the House had been car- 
ried in the committee, almost without a 
dissentient voice. Now, he (Mr. R.) had 
stated his opinions in the committee, and 
for the sake of his own character and con- 
sistency, he would take the liberty of re- 
stating them to the House. He had gone 
into that committee with the opinion that 
the agricultural classes were in a state of 
great and overwhelming distress—that any 
relief which could be held out to them, 
ought to be held out—and that he would 

ive them such relief; but on condition, 
that he should, in his turn, receive a pledge 
that‘some better measures of legislation 
should be instantly resorted to. He had 
been disposed to give the agriculturists 
every thing they required. They had a 

rohibition at present ; and they could not 

ave more. Indeed, he had been ready 
to adopt any proposition that the com- 
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mittee might originate, so long as the 
committee expressed a willingness to pro- 
pose some more salutary measures of le- 
gislation to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. The committee had held out to 
him a hope that they would do what he 
advised ; they told him that they would 
insert something in their report which 
would satisfy him upon that point; and, 
in consequence of that declaration, he had 
given a conditional assent to the measures 
they had proposed. When he saw the 
report, and found that it contained no 
such clause as he had anticipated, the 
conditional assent that he had given to 
their propositions was immediately dis- 
solved; and he refused to concur in the 
report of the committee, because it con- 
tained nothing of the nature which he had 
hoped it would contain. The hon. mem- 
ber for Hertford had said, that the evi- 
dence of those persons who imported 
corn was to be taken with some allowance, 
because their views of interest, however 
honest the individuals might be in inten- 
tion, were likely to bias them. He did 
not mean to quarrel with that observation ; 
for in most cases he allowed it to be well 
founded. He wished, however, to be 
permitted to apply it-to those who had to 
decide in that House upon this most im- 
portant subject. Let him remind them, 
that they had a great interest in it ; let 
him caution them not to be led away— 
not to be improperly biassed—by any 
views of their own personal advantage. 
Let him implore them to recollect that 
they were legislating for the happiness of 
millions, and that there was no evil so ine 
tolerable as the high price of human food. 
[Hear!] He was astonished to hear the 
hon. member for Essex declare, that it 
was matter of indifference to him whether 
prices were high or not; and that he 
wanted to have corn for little Jabour and 
for low prices. He went along with the 
hon. member in that sentiment ; but then 
he was astonished to find, that the hon. 
member, when they came to a measure 
that was calculated to give them low real 
prices, flew off in an opposite direction, 
and declared that we ought to grow our 
own corn, and that it was only upon par- 
ticular occasions that we should suffer it 
to be imported.. Such a declaration, if 
acted upon would render it impossible to 
obtain low prices in a country increasing 
in population like our own: indeed, the 
only way of getting low real prices, with 
which he was acquainted, was, to divert 
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part of the capital of the country in such 
a way as to increase its manufactures. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, said, he had 
never.stated that. foreign corn could be 
purchased at 25s. per quarter, though if it 
were true that bread could be bought in 
France at a penny per pound, corn must be 
at a less price there than 25s. per quarter. 
He was well aware that 24s. at present 
was more than 24s. before the passing of 
Mr. Peel’s bill. The foreign exchanges 
had, however, followed the operation of 
that bill, and the price of foreign corn bad 
consequently been affected by it. All 
were agreed that faith ought to be~kept 
with the public creditor ; but ought it not 
also to be observed towards the farmer? 
He must say, that if the warehouses were 
to be thrown open at 70s. instead of 80s., 
the consequence would be the influx of 
foreign corn one year sooner into the 
markets. They had heard a great deal of 
the impolicy of bringing bad land into 
cultivation ; but they had not been told 
that such land, when it received from art 
the assistance which nature had denied it, 
grew as well as land originally good. He 
was no enemy to the principle of a free 
trade, but the arrangements should not be 
of a nature to give other classes an advan- 
tage to the injury of the farmer. 

Mr. Curwen reminded the House, that 
in the memorable year 1799, when a 
scarcity was felt, an importation to the 
extent of a six weeks supply was imme- 
diately called for. That supply was pro- 
vided at great expence, and not without 
some difficulty, from America and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and some rice was 
imported even from India. In times of 
danger he admitted the necessity of im- 
porting foreign corn; it ought to be then 
liberally received, but not permitted to re- 
main here and accumulate to the injury of 
the home grower. When he objected to 
the duty fixed by the hon. baronet, it was 
not because he thought it beyond the 
scale of protection really due to the home 
grower, but because he thought it would 
be impossible to maintain it against the 
probable feeling of the country. He de- 
nied the accuracy of the calculations upon 
which the rates of protecting duty men- 
tioned were framed. The noble marquis’s, 
though intended to reconcile the wishes of 
all parties, were founded upon erroneous 
data. The price of production in foreign 
countries was not fairly given. Mr. Solly 
had informed the committee, that corn at 


Odessa could be had, and at a remune- 
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rating price for the farmer, so low as 16s. 
a quarter, and might be imported at 32s, 
Now, he (Mr. C.) from the best informa 
tion he could procure, thought that cal- 
culation incorrect, and that corn at 
Odessa could be had at 12s., instead of 
16s.: it therefore could be imported at 
24s. and not 32s. Whenever there was a 
failure in the crops, there could be always 
secured a foreign supply to meet the evil. 
The noble marquis was wrong when he 
stated that Dantzic corn might be import- 
ed at 42s.: the fact was, the importa- 
tion might take place at 32s. or 33s. 
If the noble marquis re-considered the 
prices, he would see that the foreign 
grower could avail himself of his duty and 
come into the market at 57s. The hon. 
gentleman { Mr. Ricardo), was of opinion 
that 65s. would be a fair protecting price 
to the farmer. So it would be, if he 
could always be sure of obtaining it; but 
that was impossible. What was it that 
made the farmer complain? The over- 
whelming taxes and depreciated currency 
which attended a long war. He knew 
the farmer could not expect the country 
would maintain for him an unequal price; 
but they ought at least to put him upon 
the same fair footing for the protection of 
his property, as the other classes of the 
community. It was unnecessary to in- 
quire what had been the effect of the three 
years importation. We had imported in 
that period to the amount of pretty nearly 
$,000,000 quarters of grain—he should 
say about 1,600,000 quarters of wheat. 
That supply we might have required for 
two years, and for part, probably, of the 
third. The ports shut in Feb. 1819. 
Now, he entreated the attention of the 
House to this statement—if we had con- 
sumed, in the first year, 800,000 quarters, 
that was the very utmost; in the second 
year we had certainly consumed consider- 
ably less; and it was his belief that we 
had 500,000 or 600,000 quarters of the 
supply left on hand at the commencement 
of 1819. Would not every gentleman 
say, that the operation of such an 
enormous surplus, remaining unconsumed 
at a time when we had no occasion for a 
single bushel] of imported corn, had been 
to weigh very heavily upon the home 
market ever since? Two years ago, he 
had strongly pressed upon the president 
of the board of trade, the injury which 
such a circumstance might ultimate] 

occasion to the country. His admoni- 
tions, however, were disregarded. Gentle- 
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men, therefore, would do well not to run 
away with an idea that the whole of the 
existing distresses were occasioned by 
over-production. If the noble marquis 
Lan not accede to his (Mr. C.’s) pro- 
position, let him at least substitute some 
other in its stead, which should carry the 
protection as high as the noble lord him- 
self had admitted it was proper to be fixed 
at. The hon. member concluded by 
reading his proposed resolutions for re- 
gulating the corn trade; viz. 1. ‘* That 
the average price of wheat exceeding 80s. ; 
and the ports being declared open for the 
importation of foreign wheat ; a quantity, 
not exceeding 400,000 quarters, shall be 
admitted, on a duty of 10s. per quarter. 
2. That the average price of wheat con- 
tinuing above 80s. at the expiration of six 
weeks from the first opening the ports, a 
farther importation of 400,000 quarters, 
to be permitted, at 5s. per quarter.” 

Mr. W. Burrell said, that, all things 
considered, he was disposed to prefer the 
proposal of the noble lord; and, ifit were 
accompanied with another suggestion 
mentioned in the report, he should con- 
sider it liable to very little exception. It 
was, that a duty of from 12s. to 15s. per 
quarter should be imposed on foreign 
wheat imported for home consumption, 
when the price should exceed 70s. In 
any bill which the House might agree to, 
he should wish that the averages should 
for the future be taken on Irish corn sold 
in the British market, as well as on our 
own grain. He had been informed by 
good judges, that it was almost impossible 
to tell Irish wheat from English; and it 
was very certain that the person who, 
under the present regulations, struck the 
average, knew nothing about any such 
difference, but proceeded upon the iafor- 
mation of others. There was reason to 
believe, that .at present a good deal of 
unfair speculation was engaged in on ac- 
count of the difficulty of detecting this 
distinction. 

Lord. Eastnor. believed that the propo- 
sition under discussion could not effect 
the relief of the people, and was calcu- 
lated only to excite false hopes. He felt 
inclined to support the proposition of the 
noble marquis, but thought it did not go 
farenough. . 

Lord Cranborne thought, that a duty of 
12s. with arise of 5s. was not.a sufficient 
protection to the farmer; and had there- 
fore moved in the committee that 3s. 
should be added. Having failed in his 
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endeavour, and being disposed to get the 
best bargain he could for the agriculturist, 
he should vote for the resolutions of the 
noble lord. ' 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
from what he understood to have been 
the views of the hon. member for Cumber- 
land in the committee, he was astonished 
at the views which he now seemed to take. 
The hon. member had said, that the 
markets were depressed in consequence 
of the quantity remaining of foreign corn 
since 1819. When the ports were open, 
and where there were no restraints, he ad- 
mitted the markets were always liable to 
be glutted with foreign corn. The noble 
lord here minutely detailed the terms of 
his propositions, It was to be observed, 
that a few years ago, instead of foreign 
importations being viewed with alarm, 
the prevalent fear was that there would 
not be enough corn to import from 
Europe, and America was looked to with 
satisfaction as a resource. A return to 
that state of things might be contemplated. 
He denied also that 8s. could cover the 
expense of importation and the merchant's 
profit. He, too, must be a very fortunate 
importer who could be sure of an imme- 
diate market. If he failed in getting a 
market 5s. might be put on every quarter, 
for every year that it continued ware- 
housed. The hon. member for Cumber- 
land, fell into a great error in supposing, 
that because wheat could now be pro- 
cured at Dantzic at 32s. in a small 
quantity, that it could be procured to all 
eternity at the same price, and to any 
amount. Under the resolutions he pro- 
posed the ports were to be only open 
three months at a time; in the first in- 
stance, when corn reached 80s. and after- 
wards when it reached 70s. The question 
then was, whether in three months, when 
wheat was burthened with a duty of 17s. 
per quarter, such a quantity could come 
in as would do any permanent injury to 
the agricultural interest.. This resolution 
gave a security that corn should not be 
poured in beyond the wants of the country. 
Under the present law there was no su 
security. It was as convenient to th 
corn merchant, when the ports were open, 
under the present law, to bring his corn 
here as to keep it in Holland. Indeed, 
there was a premium for him to rush and 
take possession of the soil of the country ; 
but, under the resolutions he proposed 
the speculators would hardly rush in 
rashly when they would.be subjected in 
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the outset toa positive expense of 27s. 
It seemed to-him, that the judgments of 
the landed interest had been misled. He 
could partake of their zeal and respect it, 
but he could not enter into the operation 
of their minds when they expressed such 
excessive alarm. If his suggestion were 
open to attack, he had rather expected 
that it would have been blamed for leaning 
too much towards agriculture. Ministers 
felt no disposition to withdraw from the 
landed interést the protection of the exist- 
ing law; they only submitted that a 
different mode of protection would be 
more beneficial. The turn of the scale 
was decidedly in favour of the agri- 
culturist. 

Mr. D. Browne approved of the im- 
port price as well as of the duty pro- 

osed by the hon. member for Cumber- 

nd He was an advocate for the prohi- 
bition of the importation of foreign grain, 
on the ground that if the farmer was 
secured in the possession of the home 
market, the united kingdom could produce 
eorn sufficient for the consumption of its 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Robertson entered into some 
historical details relative to the state 
of France previous to the seven years 
war, and to the change that took place 
during that war, by which France be- 
came a country importing, instead of 
exporting, grain. While she was a flourish- 
ing commercial state she ceased to pay 
the same attention to her agriculture. 
He compared with this the state of Great 
Britain, which .had exported grain until 
she took from France her colonies in 
both the hemispheres. She then became 
an importing country. After the breaking 
out of the American war, when France 
and Spain united against Great Britain, 
when she was no longer mistress of the 
channel, and her commerce was crippled 
and reduced, her agriculture revived, and, 
from 1780 to 1784, she again became a 
country exporting grain. On the re-es- 
tablishment of peace, her trade recovered ; 
her revenue, of only 10 millions, aug- 
_— one fifth in the space of two years ; 

e once more imported grain ; and so 
she continued until the end of the last 
war. The hon. gentleman concluded with 
calling upon government to protect and 
advance commerce, as the.best mode of 
securing the welfare of all classes, and of 
giving the farmer a remunerating price for 
his production. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he did not desire 
« VOL, VII. 
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such an amount of taxes to be taken off, 
as would endanger the safety of the pub- 


jlic creditor ; but he must say, that unless 


such a degree of protection was afforded, 
as would remunerate the cultivator of the 
soil, the ruin of the agricultural interest 
was inevitable. If the House did not re- 
peal taxes, so as to enable the agricul- 
turist to continue their present ex- 
penditure, they would be obliged to de- 
prive themselves of many of their ac- 
customed luxuries; and, perhaps, in a 
philosophical view, their happiness would 
not be much diminished by such a neces- 
sity. It had been said by some writer, 
that private vices or luxuries were pub- 
lic benefits; if so, they were benefits 
which would soon cease to exist. It had 
been mes. oy asserted, that the land 
was mortgaged to the public creditor. 
Now, he had looked into all the acts of 
parliament, and he could not find it stated 
in any one of them, that the land was 
pledged in any way to the public creditor, 
except in so far as it was affected by the 
land-tax, and the window-tax, which 
might be repealed to-morrow. If, there- 
fore, the prosperity of the land-owners 
were so far invaded, that an attempt 
should be made to seize their lands, he 
should be disposed to say, in the language 
of our Henry, ‘* Come and take them ;” 
for unless they could produce a positive 
act of parliament for their warrant, he 
should no more feel himself bound to sub- 
mit to such an unjust visitation, than to 
ei to the invasion of a hostile foe. He 

oped the noble lord and his colleagues 
would take such measures as might avert 
these sad extremities. They had the only 
efficient remedy in their hands, namely, 
such a remission of taxes, as would afford 
effectual relief, without endangering the 
public credit. 

Sir C. Burrell was not disposed to give 
protection to agriculture beyond what was 
just to the other interests of the country. 
But he had alway seen that in proportion 
as agriculture flourished, the other in- 
terests were also prosperous. To sup- 
port agriculture would be to support 
the country; he should therefore vote for 
the resolution of the noble lord. 

Sir H. Vivian said, he was not one of 
those who attributed the distressed state 
of agriculture to taxation. The hon 
member for York had, on the preceding 
evening, proposed a reduction of taxes to 
the amount of 20,000,000/. Now, such a 
reduction could not be made without 

2H 
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manifest injustice to the public creditor. 
But, supposing it possible to remit taxes 


to that extent, would ‘not the subtracting” 


such a sum from the revenue, and conse- 
quently fromthe circulation of the country, 
add to the prevailing distress, instead of 
diminishing it? The hon. member for 
Corfe-castle ‘had drawn a very feeling 
picture of the wretched state in which the 
agricultural labourer would be placed, if 
he were compelled to exchange the pure 
air which he usually: breathed, for the 
fetid atmosphere of a manufactory. But, 
might he not look at the other side, and 
ask, how was it possible for the manufac- 
turer,, who had been all - his life ac- 
customed to breath the close air of a fac- 
tory, to perform work which required all 
its exertions out of doors? The interest of 
both those classes were bound up together, 
and whatever tended to injure the one 
could not benefit the other. The last 
corn bill gave a sufficient protection to 
the agriculturist. He thought they 
ought to depart as little as possible from 
that measure; and therefore he should 
vote for the proposition of the noble mar- 
quis. 

Sir J. Shelley thought the proposition 
of the noble marquis would do some good, 
and that it was at all events better than 


the existing state of the corn laws. 
Mr. Whitmore conceived the great 
cause of the present distress to be over- 


production. Not that he imagined, when 
a country stood in a natural situation, that 
an abundant crop could be considered an 
evil. In ordinary cases, where there was 
a large growth of corn in one part of the 
world, there was a defective crop in ano- 
ther, and the prices in consequence 
equallized themselves. But this was not 
at present the case. The circumstances 
of the war gave a considerable stimulus 
to agricultural speculations; corn was 
grown, at an immense expense, on poor 
soils ; it produced very high prices; and 
the price of every article connected with 
farming was raised in proportion. The 
amount of capital employed, when prices 
were high, was, therefore, much greater 
than when prices were low. The capital 
employed in cultivating 100 acres of land 
in 1790, 1803, and 1813, was widely dif- 
ferent. The amount of capital sineloval 
in the last period, as compared with the 
first, was no less than double. Large 
quantities of. corn were grown during the 
war at a great expense. The effect of 
the bill of 1815 was, to keep up the stimu- 
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lus, which had caused extensive agricul- 
tural speculations; and a series of'abun- 
dant crops énsuing, created the glut which 
existed at this moment. When the price 
of. corn was high, or sufficient to remune- 
rate the farmer, he laid out considerable 
sums on his lands, and was content to 
pay a heavy rent. But when corn fell in 
value to any great extent, the capital 
which he was expected to: lay out, and 
the rent he was obliged to pay, were out 
of all proportion to what he received. 
The law of 1815, led to the most inju- 
rious consequences. It induced the 
farmer, in the first instance, to incur an 
immense expense, {for which, it was 
pretty clear, he would not be finally re- 
munerated. When the farmer was thus 
situated, he would deal hardly with the 
land. He would extract as much as he 
could from it, at the least possible ex- 
pense; he would impoverish it, and in 
that state it would revert to the land- 
owner. Agricultural labour was also 
affected by the system on which the bill 
of 1815 was founded. Labour, in the 
long run, must bear some proportion to 
the price of food. When food was high, 
it produced a fair remuneration for the 
labourer; but when food was very low, 
and the farmer in distress, he did all he 
could to economise, and his first step was 
to reduce the price of labour below what 
it ought to be. It was clear, therefore, 
that the labourer did not benefit by the 
low price of corn, With respect to the 
amount of duty in the noble lord’s resolu- 
tion, he thought it too high. The reso- 
lution of the hn. member for Portarling- 
ton was liable to the same objection. 
But he preferred the latter onjaccount of 
its tendency to give steadiness to prices. 

Mr. Western said, the more he consi- 
dered the question, the more he was con- 
vinced that this was not the proper time 
to legislate upon it. No member had 
clearly comprehended the whole bearing 
of the actual circumstances of the coun- 
try, or the consequences of enacting a 
permanent law in our present unséttled 
state. The most vague ideas prevailed on 
the subject of our difficulties. He would 
take the premises of those who supported 
the resolutions, and would show. that they 
did not warrant the conclusion to which 
they had come. If, as they asserted, 
every country of Europe teemed with a 
superabundant produce, and if the markets 
were in an unnatural state of depression, 
was this the time to proceed to the forma- 
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tion of permanent protecting duties? A 
scale of prices adapted to present circum- 
stances might be too high for permanent 
protection; and a permanent scale might 
be insufficient in the existing state of the 
markets of Europe. Were not the prices 
of corn on the continent, for the last 
twenty-five years, estimated in our paper 
currency, and, therefore, liable to all its 
fluctuations? Were not the Dantzic 
prices regulated by the state of the British 
markets, and therefore affected by the 
depreciation of our currency ? Would it 
not, then, be unwise to look at those 
é prisps as the foundation of any prospective 
“tegulation? He was prepared to con- 
tend now, as he had often done, that the 
present state of the currency was incom- 
pe with the safety of the country. 

e would follow the advice of the hon. 
member for Corfe-castle, and refuse to 
legislate permanently, until he could form 
a clearer judgment of what measufé ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate thought the 
proposed measures of the noble marquis 
would do more mischief to the agricul- 
turists than that under which they now} 
Jaboured. Something, however, should 
be done, and it was only in consideration 
of the necessity of the case that he could 
be brought to vote in favour of g@ny pro- 
tecting duty. The propositions before 
the House were so numerous and so com- 
plicated, that it was difficult to understand 
them. He was most inclined to the plans 
of the hon. member for Cumberland; but 
he would vote for no plan which did ‘not 
contain a clause to remit the duty in the 
event of the price of corn rising so high 
as to indicate the approach of scarcity. 

Mr. Ricardo denied that the price of 
corn on the continent was liable. to the 
fluctuations of our currency. ™ 

The»committee then divided on“lord 
Althorp’s Amendment, to fix a perma- 
nent duty of 18s. on wheat, and other 
grain in proportion: For the Amendment 
24. ag teainst it 201. 


List of the Minority. 


Boughey, sir J. F. Dickinson, W. 
Burrell, sir C. Gordon, hon. R. 
Bankes, H. Griffith, J. W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Guise, sir W. 
Buxton, J. J. Hudson, H. 
Brougham, H. Knatchbull, sir E. 
Byng, G. Lockhart, W. E. 
Barham, J. F. Leycester, R. 
Calvert, N. Ossulston, lord 
Curwen, J, C, Robinson, sir. G, 
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Shelley, sir J. 
Webb, Ed. 
Western, C. 


A second division took place on Mr. 
Ricardo’s propositions for a duty of 20s. 
per quarter of wheat, when the price shail 
rise above 80s. to lower 1s. a year for 
ten years, and for 10s. being the perma- 
nent duty, and 7s. the bounty afterwards. 
Ayes, 25. Noes, 218. 


List of the Minority. 

Althorp, lord Langston, J. H. 
Birch, Jos. Marjoribanks, S. 
Brougham, H. Maberly, J. ' 
Barnard, lord Newport, rt-hon. sir J. 
Beaumont, T. W. Phillips, G. 
Becher, W. W. Rumbold, C. E. 
Carter, J. Robinson, sir G, 
Davies, col. Smith, G. 
Denison, W. J. Scarlett, J. 
Thompson, W. 
Whitmore, W. W. 

TELLER. 
Ricardo, D. 


Haldimand, W. 
Hume, J. 

Lamb, hon. G. 
Lamb, hom: W. 


The committee then divided. on the 
marquis of Londonderry’s third resolution. 
[ Seep. 190]. Ayes, 218. Noes, 36. 


List of the Minority. | 

Attwood, M. Heygate, Ald. 
Bankes, H. Hudson, H. — 
Byng, G. Lambton, J. G. 
Barham, J. F. Lockhart, J. I. 
Calvert, C. Monck, J. B. 

pbell, hon. G. P, Monteith, H. 
Campbell, A. Normanby, visct. 
Curwen, J. C. O8sulston, lord 
Calvert, N. Rickford, W. 
Cavendish, hon. H. Sumner, H. 
Cheere, C. M. Tavistock, marquis of 
Dickinson, W. Whitbread, J.S. 
Duncannon, visct. Williams, J. 
Ellice, E. Wigram. W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Wilson, sir R. 
Griffith, J. W. Wood, alderman 
Gaskell, B. Wells, John 
Gladstone, John TELLER. 
Guise, sir. W: Bennet, hon. H. G. 


The Marquis of Londonderry stated, 
that it was not his intention to found any 
proposition upon his second resolution, 
relative to the grinding of foreign corn 
in warehouse. The rest of the resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 10. 
Distress IN IRELAND.]. The Earl of 
Darnley said, that their lordships and the 


public now knew, and ministers. ought 







































- seriptions for relieving the distress had 
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long before to have known, that in certain 
districts of the south of Ireland there had 
been a great failure in the crop of potatoes, 
which had produced most extensive dis- 
tress. Though it afforded much grati- 
fication to him to find that liberal sub- 


been entered into, still it appeared to him 
matter of imputation on ministers, that 
not only they seemed now to be taking no 
measure to remove the distress, but, in- 
formed as they must have been of its rise 
and progress, they had done nothing to 
prevent it from reaching its present 
aggravated form. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the noble earl what measures 
government had adopted? The distress 
of a part of Ireland had risen to a most 
calamitous height, without the least 
apparent attention being paid to it by 
government. It had been observed, that 
the application of the public. money to 
the purchase of corn in this country was 
contrary to the principles of political 
economy ; but he thought that the million 
which waswto have had that destination 





in relieving the distress of Ireland. H 
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prove satisfactory to the House. He was 
far from being one of those who wished 
to shelter themselves under general theo- 
ries, but their lordships must be aware, 
that no subject could be more delicate 
than that of the interference of govern- 
ment with the subsistence of the country. 
He would only wish them for a moment 
to consider, what might be the conse- 
quence of such a principle—how much it . 
might operate in counteracting the exer- 
tions of private benevolence, and to what 
mischievous results such a meddling with 
the natural means of supplying the market 
might lead. Impressed with this pripci- 
ple, he did not hesitate to say, that whe 
government received information of the 
local distress in Ireland, he was anxious 
that whatever aid it should appear advis- 
able to afford, might be conveyed without 
the transaction becoming a subject of 
public notice in parliament. This was 
not thé first time that such a case had 
occurred in Ireland, and that government 
had found it necessary to interfere. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that in 


would be followed. There was no reason 


would be with more propriety mod. Hie what was now, done former precedents 


held in his hand a letter from a gentleman 
in the county of Clare, on whose correct- 
ness their lordships might rely. The 
writer said, ** The distress here is beyond 
all possible description. There is nothing 
but starvation in every corner of the 
country, and it appears impossiblesto 
remedy it. Unfortunately, government, 
to whom repeated and strong applications 
have been made, has as yet done nothing; 
and if relief do at last come,’ it will now 
arrive too late.”” Such was the state- 
ment to which he wished to call their 
lordships’ serious attention. If the pic- 


tosuppose, that the subject had been 
overlooked. He had on a former occa- 
sion stated that it had engaged the serious 
attentidn. of government, and he had now 
no hesitation in saying, not only that 
measures would be taken to relieve the 
distress, but had already been taken, on 


principles as unobjectionable as possible. 


These measures were adopted with the 
view, not only’ of meeting the present 
distress, but of preventing its recurrence, 
by supplying seed. With regard to the 
address, he should have no objection to 
agree to it when the proceedings to which 


ture was not overcharged as he was per- | it referred were terminated; but, in the 
. . Ee . 
suaded it was not, what could their lord- | present state of the business, the produc- 


ships think of the conduct of ministers ? 
In one part of the united empire they 
were told that superabundance was the 
only cause of complaint, while in another 
the people were actually starving. If the 
answer of the noble earl opposite did not 
prove satisfactory, he should propose an 
address to his majesty, for the purpose of 
obtaining information on this important 
subject. The bounty of individuals would 
doubtless do much good; but if the dis- 
tress was so extensive as it was described, 
nothing but the interference of govern- 
ment could produce relief. 

The Earl of Liverpool trusted, that the 
explanation which he had to give would 





tion of the correspondence would be 
attended with much inconvenience. 

‘The Marquis of Lansdown, though 
agreeing with the noble earl as to the 
inexpediency of interfering with thesupply 
of provisions to the markets, was still of 
opinion, that the case of the suffering 
poor, in the part of Ireland alluded to, 
formed an exception to any general rule, 
and that it was incumbent upon their 
lordships to take care that every thing 
was done that could be,done for the re- 
lief of the unhappy sufferers. That the 
distress was most afflicting, all the ac- 
counts from the south-west of Ireland 
agreed in stating, and the information he 
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had received, pourtrayed a state of dis- 
tress, in the county of Clare in particular, 
which et he called for the imme- 
diate application of some remedy. It was 
not merely, however, in that county, but 
in the mountainous district adjoining, that 
the distress was to a great extent preva- 
lent; and he had some time since, on 
receiving information of the state of that 
part of the country, sent instructions to 
purchase oatmeal, and to’sell it an inferior 
price in the distressed districts. The 
warmest aékngwledgments were due to 
those individuals who had so liberally 
came forward in aid of the suffering popu- 
lation of Ireland; but he trusted that 
their highly meritorious liberality would 
not slacken the exertions of the Irish pro- 
prietors, and that the latter would not 
_ subscribe money instead of affording that 
“relief which would be so much more 
effectual, and which they had the best 
means of affording—a supply of ‘articles 
of food. He was averse to any interfer- 
ence with the supply of provisions, but it 
should be recollected that this was not 
the case of a general scarcity, but merely 
the failure or scarcity of one article of 
food, and that of the lowest gradation in 
the scale. This, therefore, formed an 
exception to.general rules; and there was 
this fact in addition, that by confining the 
supply as much as possible to the next 
article in gradation, the purpose in view 
would be answered, without interfering 
with the markets for any other article of 
produce. 

The Earl of Blesinton supported the 
address. ow stated the number ~ ‘oa 
‘starving, population in théjcounty of Clare 
to be ts 507, The iad. of no 
recent origin. It had been going on for 
a considerable time, and so strongly was 
it felt, that when he applied in 1819 t 
the archbishop of Tuam for his sub 
scription to defray the expense of a statue 
to be erected to the memory of his late 
majesty, his grace answered, that he 
rather wished the money to be applied to 
the reliéf of the starving people of Ireland. 
Distress was not exclusively felt in the 
south and west of Ireland. In the’count 
of Donegall there was no want of food, 
but of money to buy it. Money and 
capital were the things wanted. If the 
people were fed, without being provided 
with employment, mischief would ensue. 
If it were wished to do good to Ireland, a 
large sum must be given, at least five 
millions; two of which should be dis- | 
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tributed immediately, and the remaining 
three applied as local circumstances should 
require. 

Lord Ellenborough said, it would be 
satisfactory if the noble earl would state 
how long it was since the government 
began to afford relief to the suffering 
population of Ireland, and to what extent 
that relief had been afforded. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was 
unable.to state to what extent the relief 
had been afforded; but it was some weeks 
since that money had been sent for the 
purpose of purchasing provisions for those 
who were destitute; and measures had 
also been taken to provide seed, in order 
to prevent, as far as possible, a re- 
currence of the distress. 

The Earl of Limerick observed, that any 
ministry who could have neglected the 
consideration of the distressed state of 
Ireland, would have been deserving of 
public execration. But the contrary was 
the fact in this instance. The noble earl 
had stated, that measures had been re- 
sorted to, and were now in progress for 
the relief of the distress, and relying with 
confidence upon that declaration, he 
should oppose the address. 

Earl Grey could not discover any 
ground for that confidence which the 
noble earl was so disposed to place in 
ministers. They had authentic accounts, 
the truth of which could not be disputed, 
that the population of Ireland, from 
whence large supplies of grain were 
drawn to England, were, a great part of 
them at least, in state of distress border- 
ing ‘upon famine, and yet there was no 
trace of any aid furnished by government 
forthe mitigation of this dreadful calamity. 
Whata picture of agovernment! Hundreds 
and thousands of the population of Ireland 
dying in the streets and highways for 
want of food, in the midst of plenty, and 
we were merely told by the king’s minis- 
ters, that measures were in contemplation 
to afford relief! Was this.a ground for 
refusing support to the address? Onthe 
contrary, that House ought to be in- 
formed of what had been done (if any 
thing had been done) for the alleviation 
of this dreadful distress ; and if it should 
turn out that nothing effectual had been 
done, they should wrest from the hands 
of incapable men that power which they 
knew not how to use for the advantage of 
the country. 

Lord Ellenborough trusted that his noble 
friend would carry his motion to a division. 
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He was anxious that the question should 
be sifted to the bottom. The existence 
of great distress in Ireland was all that 
was known, and there was no proof that 
any goed had yet been done by govern- 
ment, or by the assistance of individuals. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it had 
been distinctly stated by his noble friend, 
that money had been sent to supply food, 
in order to obviate the present distress, 
and that seed had been provided for the 
purpose of preventing the recurrence of 
that distress. 

Lord Holland said, that the information 
alluded to by the noble duke was unsa- 
tisfactory, inasmuch as no dates were 
mentioned by which alone the House 
could be enabled to judge whether the 
proper means had been adopted in proper 
time for the relief of the distress. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he could 
not at the moment recollect the dates ; 
but it was some weeks since that the re- 
lief was afforded. in money to purchase 
food; and, subsequently, seed had beensup- 
plied, in order to prevent a recurrence of 
the distress. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the admissions of the noble earl were 
sufficient to induce him to vote for the 
address ; as it was evident that the relief 
was not afforded in time, especially with 
regard to seed, which ministers ought to 
have known was long since required, and 
that the time they had chosen for sup- 
plying it was too late to be of any real 
use. 
~ The House divided; For the Address 
17. Against it 35. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. * 
Friday, May 10. 


Roman Cartuotic Peers Bitrt.] On 
the motion of Mr. Canning, the order. of 
the day was read for the second reading 
of the Catholic Peers bill. 

Mr. JT. A. Smith said, he felt it his 
duty to address a few observations to the 
House on this particular measure, but on 
the general question he would not say one 
word. With all the respect which he had 
for the wonderful talents and splendid 
eloquence of the right hon. member who 
had introduced the bill, he could not help 
looking on this measure as a most extra- 
ordinary one. He thought the measure 
most unfair, most -unjust, towards the 
great body of the Catholics: he thought 
it most aristocratic in its principle; for 
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, what could be more aristocratic than to 
grant a boon to the peers, and to leave the 
commoners in their existing situation ? 
On a former evening he had paid the most 
sedulous attention to the hon. mover’s 
speech. He had listened to it with im- 
patience, not unmixed with alarm, after 
what bad fallen from the hon. member for 
Somersetshire, lest he should be capti- 
vated by the voice of the Syren. But 
the charm of that address, whatever it 
might have been, had been completely re- 
moved by the speech of, the right hon. 
secretary. If he knew any thing of the 
subject, the measure of the right hon. 





member was not pleasing even to the most 
zealous advocates of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. He had hoped to see it rejected by 
a large majority; but he supposed that 
the right hon. attorney-general for Ireland, 
finding that he could not prevent the mo-” 
tion from being brought forward, had 
thought it better to express his approba- 
tion of it, than to meet it by moving the 
previous question, as he had been ex- 
pected by many to do. If the right hon. 
attorney-general was sincere in the ap- 
probation *he expressed, why had he not 
brought forward the general measure at 
once? For certainly the general measure, 
backed by securities, would have come 
better,to the House than the measure now 
brought forward. He must express his 
hope, that many members who had sup- 
ported this measure at first, would, upon 
consideration, agree in, the propriety of 
its postponement, until they came fo a 
vote on the general question. The ques- 
tion, as it now stood, was not. whether 
the story of Tie Oates was false or not,’ 
whether, @ha 2ad was a Catholic, 
or whether the Catholics were unjustly 
deprived of their privileges or not ; but 
it was, whether, because they were lords, 








‘they ought to be restored to their pri- 
vileges znstanter? But if ever a time 
should arise when such securities were 
offered as would be deemed sufficient in 
the opinion of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel), and would induce him to telax his 
opposition, then, and not till thes, would 
he accede to the concession. 

Mr. Wetherell said, that upon all former 
occasions he had been an opponent of the 
measure, termed Catholic emancipation ; 
and whatever objections, founded upon 
what he conceived to be the just and wise 
policy, and the real principles of the con- 
stitution, had upon former occasions ap- 
peared to him to be fairly available against 
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the measure, in the different shapes in 
which it had been formerly brought for- 
ward, had in his judgment assumed a 
double weight as against the extraor- 
dinary bill then under consideration. 

It belonged to great genius to take’a 


flight peculiar to itself, and to quit the | 


beaten course of ordinary men ; and in that 
respect no person had higher pretensions 
than the right hon. gentleman. But what 
struck him as so singular in this instance 
was, that the right hon. gentleman not only 
‘differed in the step he now proposed ‘to 
take, from the common mass of opinions on 
the subject, but he was equally at variance 
with the known and declared opinions and 
the practical conduct of all the great men 
who had preceded him, in endeavouring 
to accomplish the same object. The right 
hon. gentleman’s name might be well 
classed with those of his illustrious prede- 
cessors in the field; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Mr. Ponsonby, 
* and Mr. Grattan. Equal rank with them as 
,,Catholic emancipators, the right hon. 
“gentleman would ask for, and it was as- 
suredly his—superiority he would pro- 
bably not aspire to—and yet, however 
strange, so it was, that the right hon. 
gentleman forgetting the sentiments” and 
professions of these, his former companions 
in arms, took a course diametrically oppo- 
site to theirs, and virtually and iietect, 
condemned their policy and threw a re- 
proach on them for want of liberality and 
wisdom. 

Ifthe right hon. gentleman’s measure 
was right, their’s was wrong; for their's 
and his were repugnant and incompatible. 
Soon after the Irish Union, Mr. Pitt 
first broacheéthe general idea of ‘what is 
called Catholic emancipation. The entire 
intermixture of the countries, as he con- 
ceived, counterbalanced the local prepon- 
derance of the Catholic population of Ire- 
land, which, in the separate state of that 
country, as he thought, could not safely 
be entrusted with an accession of power 
and strength. But that great man, when- 
ever he spoke of the measure he had in 
prospect, Gopitemplating as he probably 
did, the equalization of Catholics and 
Protestants, in all their relations,towards 
the state, and in all their civil functions 
and employments, always spoke of conces- 
sions to be made and of securities to be re- 
quired. The precise nature of these secu- 
rities he did not indeed specify, for no 
measure had thenbeen matured onthe sub- 
ject, nor was any practically brought for- 
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| ward in his time, and therefore the species, 
| the quality, the detail and structure of these 
securities, which he conceived to be essen- 
tial, cannot be exactly known. But it 
is indisputable and beyond doubt, that 
Mr. Pitt, the first author of the idea of 
abolishing the distinction between the 
two religions, for the purpose of general 
and equal civil capacity, never dreamt of 
absolute and unqualified, but of qualified 
and conditional emancipation. His doc- ' 
trine was, not that Catholic interests and 
feelings were unproductive of any danger ; 
on the contrary, his doctrine was, that the’ 
apprehended danger did exist, but that it 
might be balanced by securities sufficient to 
control and overcome it. Mr. Pitt’s plan 
was that of some general measure with 
securities. What was the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s plan, a partial measure without 
any securities whatever. The compre- 
hensive theory of that great statesman, 
was thus completely abandoned and re- 
pudiated by the present bill, which was its 
direct reverse. 

But this was not all, after Mr. Pitt’s 
death, in proportion as the subject ad- 
vanced towards some practical step, the 
Catholic community were themselves con- 
sulted, and a kind of negotiation was 
entered upon, and securities to a certain 
extent were offered by themselves. There 
were many difficulties in their final settle- 
ment ; but still securities were offered. The 
project proceeded and the cause of eman-: 
cipation from time totime gained consider- 
able strength, tillat length Mr. Grattan’s 
bill was brought in, the provisions of 
which he should hereafter have occasion 
more particularly to notice. Their general 
contents were already within the recol- 
lection of the House. What were the 
opinions of Mr. Grattan on this subject 
may be learnt equally from his speeches 
and his bill. Mr. Grattan’s plan, following 
that of Mr. Pitt, was, to adopt a general 
measure which was to comprehend all 
subjects of ipecnce with the Catholic 
body ; the affairs of their church, the ap- 
pointing their bishops, and other ecclesias- 
tics, their mode of correspondence with 
the see of Rome; their claim to admission: 
to both Houses of Parliament, and to fill civil 
offices. These concessions having been: 
made, pledges and securities were to be 
given as far as could be, to prevent an 
abuse of this equal power, and to enforce 
and maintain their perfect alliance and: 
consolidation with the state. Amongst 
| the most warta and most zealous friends 
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of emancipation, this kind of feeling was 
expressed ; give every thing which ought 
to be given, and demand every thing 
which can be reasonably required; do 
this, and unanimity and confidence will in- 
stantly assume the place of jealousy and 
distrust. Mr. Grattan’s precise expres- 
sion when he produced his bill was, 
‘* Here are our securities, where are your 
concessions.” Now what a strange con- 
trast with this full and comprehensive plan 
of Mr. Grattan, this exchange of terms 
mutually proposed and complied with, 
which was to harmonize and unite both 
parties in common and equal confidence; 
what a grievous departure from all this 
was this insulated step, this fragment of 
a system, this piece-meal legislation which 
they were called upon to adopt! The 
r is to be. invested with the most 
onourable, the largest, and most valuable 
power in the state; and is bound by no 
oath, test, or security whatever, to recog- 
nize the civil superiority of the state, or 
the supremacy of the king upon those 
various subjects so highly important to 
the independency and the very being of 
the empire, and so absolutely essential to 
the power and just prerogative of the 
Crown as the civil head of the govern- 
ment, which have always constituted, and 
still constitute the danger of external in- 
fluence and authority, on the part of the 
see of Rome, under the pretence of mere 
and pure religion. Why is this unrestricted 
unlimited confidence to be placed in the 
er alune? Why, because we have 
een told, and truly, that from the time 
of queen Elizabeth, to the 30th Charles 
the second, there was no test to exclude 
eers from taking their seats. Queen 
lizabeth says in her statute that she was 
otherwise ‘assured of the faith and loyalty 
of the temporal lords of her parliament 
and therefore does not require them to 


. take the oaths of supremacy imposed upon 


the members of this House.” From Charles 
the second’s time to this mgment, the test 
has equally affected both Houses; and 
now, bya partiality and predilection for the 
aristocratical order, not very congenial to 
the feelings of this House, not quite con- 
sistent perhaps with our immediate duty 
to secure the popular and plebeian rights 
of our own equals and constituents, we 
are called upon by the right hon. gentle- 
man’s bill to keep the doors of this oun 
still closed against a Catholic commoner, 
by allowing the statute of queen Elizabeth 
to remain in force as against them, while, 
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with.more politeness than justice, we are 
about to restore the excluded lords; our 
friends the commoners may well com- 
plain of our desertion in leaving them in 
the lobby. P 

It might have been as well toleave the 
House of Lords to originate this bill them- 
selves, though I agree with the right hon. 
gentleman, that he has precedent in his 
favour, for the exclusion bill of Charles the 
2nd, actually originated in this House ; 
and instances may be produced in which 
the House of Lords have originated bills 
upon subjects apparently more appro- 
priate to ourselves. It is not worth dis- 
puting, however, whether propriety would 
most require the initiative of the measure 
to be elsewhere or here. But other and 
infinitely more important considerations 
grew out of this solitary and isolated step, 
which will hereafter involve the justice 
and consistency of this House as they af- 
fect the Catholic body at large. If the 
peer is to be made the precursor of the 
commoner into parliament, unrestricted 
by those oaths and securities which by 
Mr. Grattan’s bill in 1513, and by the 
bill of the last session were imposed on 
lay Catholics as well as upon the church. 
If thé peer is to take no oath of supre- 
macy according to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s bill, I beg to ask on what ground 
can thé Catholic member be restricted by 
such ap oath? Are we'to allow our own 
House to be subjected to tests which it is 
thought safe and advisable to remove from 
the other House? 

Why then the right hon. gentleman 
either does or does not mean that the 
Catholic commoner and the Catholic peer 
shall be placed on the sasie footing.— 
If that be his intention, why should not 
both, contemporaneously and passibus 
@quis be allowed to sit in parliament ?— 
But, if the right hon. gentleman does not 
mean to treat the two cases as the same, 
why does he not ?—for constitutionally 
they are identically the same, and if he 
will not —this House must treat them as 
the same, unless it chooses to abandon 
its character equally for consistency and 
justice. But it may be answered to this, 
that next session a bill may be introduced 
to repeal the statutes of Elizabeth, and 
what difference. is there in a few months. 
Why this series of separate bills, and 
separate measures, this legislation spar- 
sim is the very thing to be complained 
of.—It is destructive of the essential 
character and admitted policy of the 
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general measure as an entire system.— 
Next ‘session comes a bill to make 
the Catholic commoner admissible here. 
—Can you demand oaths and secu- 
rities from him?—No—The session after 
this the pretensions of the Catholic 
church will be advanced.—They will say, 
why entertain fear or jealousy of us ?>—why 
suspect our allegiance and submission to 
the civil supremacy of the state?—Why 
quarrel with us about the limits of what is 
spiritual discipline belonging to the pope 
as a mere religionist and civil .power 
which belongs to the king?—You have 
trusted the peer andthe member of par- 
liament on this subject—you have actually 
committed into their hands, a large share 
of the civil power of the state itself, leave 
to us the mere private discipline of our 
church :—What answer will you give to 
the Catholic church.—Lastly comes a 
bill to grant admission to all civil offices. 
—Why ask security from a removable 
servant of the Crown, when none is to be 
taken from a member of either House ?— 
Can any gentleman fail to see that this 
course of proceeding at once destroys the 
very basis of that system of confidence to 
be founded on just protection and precau- 
tion which was to be made the vital prin- 
ciple of the measure.—For upwards of 20 


years, from the time of the Irish Union, 
we have heard of nothing but concession 
and security—these terms have been 


coupled together, whenever Catholic 
emancipation was mentioned—they have 
always been associated and treated as 
inseparable in every publication out of 
dovrs, in every speech made in this 
House, and in the silent votes of those 
who did not speak.—But what is still 
more, they were embodied and com- 
bined together in Mr. Grattan’s bill in 
1813, and in the bill of the right hon. 
the attorney general for Ireland of the 
last session. They have had the sanction 
of members of this House on several dis- 
cussions—and this House, having, in the 
last session, legislatively declared by 
passing the bill that securities were neces- 
sary,—the right hon. gentleman by his 
present bill, which is the acme and perfec- 
tion of unrivalled singularity, is calling 
upon the House virtually to declare that 
_ they are not necessary, and to involve 
themselves in the inconsistency of con- 
tradicting their own vote of thelast session. 
He trusted that he might be allowed 
to address this point to the considerate 
reflection of the House—and'to ask, how 
VOL. VII. 
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it was possible for this measure to inspire 
harmony and conciliation, and to give 
satisfaction or confidence to the Protes- 
tant mind and feelings of the country, 
when a contradiction so palpable could be 
so justly imputable to parliament itself. 
He would, however, endeavour to follow 
the right hon. gentleman and to examine 
as well ashe could, what were his own 
reasons for deserting the general measure, 
and taking up his partial and particular 
measure.—As far as he could judge of 
those reasons, dropping the splendor and 
eloquence of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech, it seemed to him, that his first 
proposition was, that the exclusion bill of 
Charles the second grew entirely out ofthe 
pretended Popish Plot—that it was the 
offspring of the delirium and alarm which 
then agitated the public feelings.—That its 
origin was unjust, and that its continuance 
was equally so.—Now he would agree with 
him in saying, that a great part of Titus 
Oates’s narrative was a huge lie. Dryden’s 
description of it is perhaps the best. 

“Some truth there was, but dashed and 

brewed with lies,” 

It appeared foreign to common sense 
that the Papists should enter into a scheme 
to assassinate the king who was supposed 
to be at heart a Papist, though he dared 
not to shew any marks of external con- 
formity to the church of Rome. 

But granting a great part of the plot to 
be a fiction. It is notorious, that during 
the reign of Charles 2nd, a correspondence 
was carried on with the see of Rome and 
its emissaries, for the purpose of supplant- 
ing the Protestant religions His right 
honourable friend.( Mr. Peel) had already 
alluded to it. He would, however, refer 
the House to a very important historical 
document on that subject, which would 
prove that Louis the 14th was well ac- 
quainted with, and a party in these trans- 
actions. He alluded to the dispatches 
which passed between the French court 
and Barillon, who was then minister here, 
which Mr. Fox first brought to light, and 
published in his historical work, having 
obtained them at Paris from the archives 
of the secretary of state’s office. It 
appears, that as soon as the breath was out 
of the king’s body, Barillon writes over to 
Verseilles, and it is pretty clear from his 
letter that the king died in communion 
with the church of Rome, and 10 days 
afterwards the king directs him to ascer- 
tain what “ was the strength of the Catholic 
“—T in England.” 
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It cannot be doubted, that during the 
reign of Charlesthe second, the Papists 
were encouraged with the hope, and en- 
tertained the project, of overturning the 
Protestant establishment at some future 
opportunity, and though the right hon. 

entleman has said, that the exclusion of 
the duke of York was the principal object 
of the bill, ¥ cannot agree with him in 
thinking that the exelusion of Catholic 
peers was unjust or uncalled for by the 
circumstances of the times, though the 
imputations then raised against Papists 
may have been aggravated, by mere fear 
and alarm, beyond the truth. 

But be this as it may, and supposing 
that at the precise period when the res- 
triction. commenced, no case of fair and 
reasonable necessity for its origin existed 
—What would the right hon. gentleman 
say to thewhole transactions, to the entire 
character of the reign of James the Se- 
cond ?—Would he say, that there existed 
no fair and reasonable necessity for its 
continuance during his reign ?— Would he 
say, that the statute ought to have ceased 
and to have been repealed in his reign ?— 
No—this would be much too absurd.— 
Well, then, supposing, for the sake of the 
argument, the origin of the exclusion 
to have been premature; the reign of 
James the 2nd would, beyond all doubt, 
have justified the origin of the exclusion 
then, as undoubtedly it justified the con- 
tinuance of it.—He must own therefore 
that he could not feel the force of the 
argument, which the right hon. gentleman 
would deduce from his historical survey, 
for granting his view of the times to be 
correct—granting that the exclusion law 
was an unjust sacrifice to the popular de- 
lirium—granting the non-existence of any 
just cause for passing the statute ;—still, if 
other causes afterwards authorised its 
continuance, as confessedly they did, the 
real questions were, at what former period 
the statute ought to have been repealed, 
and whether it ought to be repealed now. 

Thisled him on, in the order of time, to 
the Revolution, it was to that important 
and momentous period—it was to what 
was then laid down and established as es- 
sential points in the British constitution, 
it was to the principles then fixed for the 
preservation of the Protestant monarchy, 
and liberties of this country, that he had 
ever looked and should ever look for the 
regulation of his own opinion on this sub- 
ject.—And here his difference was ex- 
treme with both the right hon. gentle- 
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men. But the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Canning) passing by the constitutional 
law of the Revolution, had endeavoured 
to insulate the case of the peer, and to 
treat it asa case standing upon grounds of 
exception to the general rule of the con- 
stitution, or upon grounds sufficient to 
distinguish it from the case of the com- 
moner, and from the merits of the ge- 
neral measure — now what were these 
grounds ?—Why the right hon. gentleman 
had said, that the peer gua peer had a 
right to legislate—that his seat in the 
House of lords is an absolute right, in- 
herent in his rank and order—a right a 
priori flowing out of his peerage—this 
right he says, and truly, was taken away 
from the peer by the statute Charlesthe 2nd 
which operated as a depriving law, though 
he was allowed to sit under the statute of 
the 5th Elizabeth, which imposed a test 
operating as an exclusion of a Catholic 
commoner from this House. He had 
next said, that the case of the commoner 
is that of simple eligibility, or mere ca- 
pacity of representation, a possible con- 
tingent privilege, not an absolute or po- 
sitive right annexed to the person. Why 
undoubtedly for legal purposes this dis- 
tinction exists, for the purpose of mere 
abstract or metaphysical definition this 
distinction may be drawn.—But for the 
purpose of the more large and ample de- 
finition of civil and political right—this 
difference between privilege and right, 
between the capacity to be chosen as a 
representative, and the original personal 
title of a peer, is most flimsey, and un- 
substantial, and contrary to the genius 
and spirit of the constitution. In both: 
cases the restriction is equally unjust, and 
improper, Unless political expediency ren- 
ders it necessary.—-The commons as le- 
gislators can only act by representation.— 
The peerage acts personally and indivi- 
dually. The principle of deprivation or 
exclusion, by requiring a religious test, 
operates upon the representative character 
of a member, precisely in the same nan- 
ner, and as injuriously,as upon the original 
personal character of a peer.—There is 
no practical difference between the func- 
tions which either party is prohibited from 
exercising. Politically speaking, the cases 
are one and the same. But upon this 
part of the subject, he had higher au- 
thority than his own, he had that of his 
right hon. friend the attorney-general for 
Ireland. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) had differed from every Catholic 
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liberator in bringing forward a part of 
the measure instead of the whole—and 
what was not less remarkable, he differed 
also in his arguments from every other 
person.—The House well recollected the 
able display of reasoning of the attorney- 
general of Ireland, when he supported 
his general measure in the last session ; 
upon that occasion a passage was pro- 
duced by him from lord Bacon, which 
was much cheered and applauded, in 
which that great man speaks of ‘“ com- 
petency or ability, to enjoy all the benefits 
of the constitution, as the birth-right of 
all the king’s subjects” and the right hon. 
the attorney-general for Ireland, reasoned 
powerfully for the universal and equal 
political and civil right of every Catholic 
to enjoy office, honour and power under 
the state—upon Jord Bacon’s principle, 
and upon arguments precisely the reverse 
of those, by which the right hon. gentle- 
man would: now deduce the subtle and 
untangible difference between the eligi- 
bility of the commoner and the inherent 
right of the peer. 

But, he had no objection to examine 
this notion of right in the positive. sense, 
in which the right hon. gentleman now 
urged it. In that view his, proposition 


seemed to be, that the exercise of a per- | 


sonal right, could not be made to depend 
on a religious test—for his own part, he 
had always understood, that, according to 
the first principles of civil society, right 
itself gave way to expediency. And that 
it was essential to the very existence of 
every government, of whatever form or 
composition, that the right to share in 
the powers of the state, must depend 
upon considerations of political expedi- 
ency affecting each state.— Under this 
constitution a case could hardly be put, 
of any right which was not made to de- 
pend on expediency alone. But he would 
not travel beyond: the particular case of 
rights subjected to religious qualifications. 
You have taken away, said the right hon. 
gentleman, the personal right of a peer, 
by the depriving statute of 30th Charles 
2nd ; restore it back to him again, place 
him in the same situation as he stood in 
at the Reformation.—But did not the very 
same argument upon the doctrine of right, 
embrace the Crown, as well as the peer ? 
Had not the sovereign a personal right as 
sovereign, a priori, to maintain or oppose 
the Catholic, or the Protestant faith, 
whichever he might think the better ?—yes. 
But by your coronation oath, you have 
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taken away that personal right. Had not 
the sovereign a personal right to choose his 
consort? But you have taken it away by 
the bill of rights. Had not the sovereign 
a personal right to liberty of conscience 
in matters of religion?—yes. But the bill 
of rights has said no; he must and shall 
be a Protestant, and it exacts from him 
the same qualification as the statute 30th 
Charles 2nd exacts from the peer. The 
deprivation, then, of the personal right of 
the Crown is not an anomaly peculiar to his 
case. It stands upon that general prin- 
ciple which requires Protestantism from 
the Crown, from the member of parlia- 
ment, and from every individual holding 
a civil place or office. Ifa peer were not 
subject to the same test, the anomaly 
upon the notion of right would just be 
the other way. The attempt of the right 
hon. gentleman was, to represent the case 
of the peer, as a solitary case, whereas it 
was actually tle case of the king, and 
the case of the commoner, and was go- 
verned by the same pervading and uni- 
versal principle which ran through every 
branch of the state and affected in a si- 
milar manner and degree every individual 
who lived under it. 

He would now pass on to another topic 
in the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
upon the soundness or fallacy of which 
depended, in his opinion, the most im- 
portant consideration of the question.— 
The right hon. gentleman, thronghout his 
speech, insinuated, that at the Revolution 
it was not understood that the legislature 
should be exclusively Protestant. And 
his right hon. friend, the attorney general 
for Ireland, had, in his speech, in termsthe 
most direct, asserted, that the exclusion 
of Catholics was not a fundamental princi- 
ple of the Revolution. This statement he 
had heard with utter surprise and astonish- 
ment, and he would undertake to demon- 
strate the direct contrary, and this from 
several sources. He would first refer the 
House to an important historical docu- 
ment, which he believed had not beea 
noticed in the former discussions on this 
subject. Gentlemen recollected, that 
before the Revolution, James 2nd had 
endeavoured to sound the political feel- 
ings of the prince and princess of Orange. 
He would have made them parties if he 
could, in his conspiracy against the liber- 
ties and constitution of this country ; for- 
tunately he did not succeed, or we should 
have had no deliverer in the person of 
king William. The correspondence on 
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this subject was conducted by Mr. Stewart 
on the part of James 2nd, and by Pen- 
sionary Fagel on the part of the prince 
and princess of Orange. » He would read 
to the House; Pensionary Fagel’s letter. 
“And if his majesty James 2nd de- 
sires their concurrence in repealing the 
penal laws, their highnesses are ready to 
give it; provided those laws remain still 
in their full force, by which Roman Catho- 
lics are shut out of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and out of all public employ- 
ments, ecclesiastical, civil and military, 
as likewise those other laws, which con- 
firm the Protestant religion, and which 
secure it against all the attempts of the 
Roman Catholics. But their highnesses 
cannot agree to the repeal of the test, 
and those other Penal laws last mentioned, 
that tend to the security of the Pro- 
testant religion ; since the Roman Catho- 
lics receive no other prejudice from these, 
than the being excluded from parliament, 
and all public employments, and that, by 
them, the Protestant religion was sheltered 
from all the designs of the Roman Catho- 
lics against it, or against the public safety. 
That neither the test, nor those other 
Jaws can be said to carry any severity in 
them against the Roman Catholics, on 
account of their consciences, being only 
provisions qualifying men to be members 
of parliament, or to bear offices, by which 
they must declare before God and men, 
that they were for the Protestant religion, 
so that, indeed, all this amounted to no 
more, than to a securing of the Pro- 
testants from any prejudices it may re- 
ceive from the Roman Catholics.” — 
What will gentlemen say to this letter ? 
They, must dispute the plain meaning of 
the English language to get rid of its 
effect. Here is the demonstration of 
history—which will gentlemen prefer, the 
truth of history, or the beauty and splen- 
dour ofthe right hon. gentleman’s deela- 
mation? Politically speaking, the letter 
was a treaty between king William and 
the British people—it was in the nature 
of a compact, combining those rules and 
maxims of government by which he pro- 
posed to bind himself.—His opinions had 
become known. It was ascertained, that 
he refused to join king James in his con- 
spiracy to overturn the Protestant esta- 
blishment, and it was this fixed point in 
his character which induced this countr 
afterwards to place themselves under his 
protection. This correspondence took 
place some time prior to the actual crisis 
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of the Revolution. Upon the abdication of 
James, king William was invited to take 
the vacant throne. He came here upon 
the grounds of political good faith— 
nay more upon the faith of a direct 
political treaty between himself and the 
British people—the fundamental princi- 
ple of which was, to make Protestantism 
exclusively the basis and character of the 
constitution and the government, to con- 
solidate it essentially with every one of its 
departments, and to make the profession 
and the practice of it a preliminary, and 
an absolute and indispensable qualification 
for the exercise of the political powers and 
duties of the state in every one of its 
branches, . In the Crown, in the peerage 
—-in this House and every civil place and 
office of every description. 

When he heard this principle disputed, 
when he heard it denied as a Revolution 
principle, that the members of the two 
branches of the legislature which belonged 
to the people, must be exclusively Pro- 
testant, he could hardly trust his hearing. 
But assert it who may, and he was sorry 
when the assertion came from so high a 
quarter, the assertion was in the teeth 
of direct historical testimony, and not 
less in the teeth of the legislative declara- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. There may 
be, indeed, some principles of the con- 
stitution with respect to which, it must be 
left to construction to. decide, whether 
they are Revolution principles. Some 
doctrines canbe collected only inferentially, 
and argumentatively from what then 
passed.—But this point did not depend 
upon inference or construction, or loose 
understanding ; nor did it want the aid of 
external history to determine, though he 
would still say that Pensionary Fagel’s 
letter was an important historical docu- 
ment which ought to be*kept in view as 
illustrating ‘the legislative mind of the 
framers of the Bill of Rights. In that 
letter toleration principles are laid down, 
and a relaxation of the Penal Code, as 
far as it was not inconsistent with these 
principles. But the line of distinction is 
drawn and. reasoned upon between the 
exercise of religion’ and the exercise of 
political power. The former it was pro- 
posed to place upon a liberal footing; 
but the restriction from sitting in either 
House of Parliament it is declared shall 
still be continued in force against the 
Catholics. In consonance with the prin- 
ciples thus avowed by the prince of Orange, 
the House recollects, that the act, called 
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the Toleration act, was one of the eatliest 
of king William’s reign, and he made 
good his promise to establish the freedom 
of religious opinions and worship. In 
consonance with the principle so plainly 
and explicitly avowed by him, that Ca- 
tholics should not sit in parliament, you 
will find a declaration in the Bill of Rights 
embodying in itself, declaring and practi- 
cally maintaining that principle in a very 
remarkable manner. 

The House will recollect, that the first 

arliament of king William, called the 
Revolition parliament, was, in truth, not 
a parliament constitutionally assembled 
under the great seal. But it was a con- 
vention summoned by letters from the 
prince of Orange. He wished gentlemen 
would condescend to look into the Bill 
of Rights. He knew not whether they 
would like the trouble to do so, for he 
had been censured for the drudgery of 
reading too much on this subject. There 
might be such a thing as an alternative 
of that fault which he supposed was mat- 
ter of praise. In this same Bill of Rights, 
now scarcely recollected, the doctrines of 
which are now repudiated, disputed, and 
denied, was to be found this remarkable 
passage—that the prince’s letters of sum- 
mons were written “ to the lords spiritual 
and temporal, being Protestants.” And 
yet we have been most boldly told, but 
most unadvisedly, that. the exclusion of 
Catholics was not a Revolution principle. 
This very statement, could only be intro- 
dueed to mark the entire Protestant cha- 
tacter of the legislature. And its mean- 
ing is as plain as if a declaratory enact- 
ment had been introduced, providing that 
the restrictive statute of Charles 2nd 
should continue in force. It operates 
virtually, as a re-assertion of the principle 
of that statute. 

Pursuing the same line of inquiry, he 
would next refer to ‘another most material 
‘source of illustration — he »meant that 
branch of the coronation oath, ‘or rather 
that new and substantive oath, for the 
first time introduced at the Revolution, 
by which the Crown is bound to main- 
tain the true profession of the Protestant 
reformed religion, established by law, and 
the rights and privileges of the clergy 
and the church. This personal duty and 
restriction upon the power and the con- 
science of the Crown, had never been 
imposed upon any sovereign after. the 
Reformation. The coronation oath did 
not bind queen Elizabeth to maintain the 
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Reformation ; and the old customary. co- 
ronation oath continued through the 
reigns of the four princes of the house of 
Stuart. It merely bound the Crown to 
preserve the rights and liberties of the 
people. But the coronation oath of king 
William imposed a new duty and a new 
personal character on the sovereign. It 
binds the Crown in its legislative, as 
well as in its executive character, to 
maintain the Protestant establishment 
with all its rights. ‘The Crown, in its le- 
gislative character, and as one of three 
legislative estates of the realm, must be 
personally protestant, and it would be 
a breach of that oath to concur in acts of 
legislation subversive or injurious to Pro- 
testant interests. And precisely upon the 
same principle, the other two integral parts 
of the entire legislature were, at the Re- 
volution, not for the first time subjected 
to the same restrictive qualification as the 
sovereign, but the antecedent restric- 
tions were continued; and consistency 
required that it should be so,- not for the 
purpose of theoretical uniformity, not for 
the purpose of the ideal beauties of sym- 
metry and regularity in the features of the 
constitution, but for the necessary practical 
purposes of legislation in carrying on the 
affairs of a Protestant government with 
safety and permanency. What a gross 
violation of principle. What a monstrous 
departurewould it be from all good sense 
and practical wisdom, that one consti- 
tuent part of the legislature should be 
Protestant, bound by a rigid obligation 
on its conscience to maintain Pro- 
testantism, while the other branches might 
be Catholic. Was it possible that a state 
of things, so utterly incongruous and 
discrepant with itself, could be intended 
as a system for the government of this 
country. He was unwilling to trouble 
the House further with what passed at 
the time of the Revolution, because he 
thought it superfluous to do so. He 
must observe, however, that the drift of 
the right hon. gentleman's ( Mr. Canning) 
speech rather went to infer, that this 
point had passed unobserved, or sub s7- 
lentio, at the Revolution, and that the sta- 
tute of Charles 2nd, now sought to’be re- 
pealed, had not been distinctly brought 
under notice at that period. Now, it was 
not vay likely that Somers was unac- 
quainted with the history of the proceed- 
ings connected with Titus Oates’s plot, 
and unversed in the general nature and 
trarfSactions of the reign of king Charles 
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2nd. And so little time was it that the 
restrictions, virtually created by the sta- 
tute of Charles against Catholic peers, 
and which prevented them sitting in par- 
liament, were unnoticed; so little time 
was it that the letter and the spirit of that 
restriction were not intended to be kept 
alive and perpetuated by the constitutional 
system. settled at the Revolution; so 
little was this the case, that it is remark- 
able that the Bill of Rights refers to the 
statute of Charles 2nd, and imposes upon 
the king, at the age of 12 years, the ob- 
ligation of repeating that very identical 
declaration against transubstantiation, the 
repeating or refusal to repeat which, was 
introduced by the statute of Charles, as 
the qualification or disqualification of 
peers for taking or not taking their seats 
in the House of Lords. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) had accurately enough divided his 
historical periods, and had commented at 
Jarge on the transactions of the reign of 
Charles 2nd... He had excited the sym- 
pathy of the House by reminding them 
of the judicial murder of Jord Stafford. 
The right hon. gentleman’s main argument 
seemed to be the fiction of the Popish 
Plot; but the right hon. gentleman had not 


said one word as to the transactions of 
the reign of James 2nd, though these, he 
presumed, were not fictions but realities ; 
nor had he even once referred to the Bill 
of Rights; nor had he said one syllable 
as to what was meant to be the real and 
permanent character of the constitution, 


as settled at the Revolution. It served 
well the purpose of the right hon. gentle- 
man to omit all this. But his right hon. 
colleague had not so contented himself; 
for he had broadly asserted (how cor- 
rectly he must leave the House to decide) 
that the power of legislation was not, at 
the Revolution, exclusively embodied 
with Protestantism. He would crave the 
indulgence of the House to say a little 
more, and it would be but little, on this 
branch of the subject. He could assure 
them that he wished to avoid going into 
the consideration of the general measure, 
and would only notice those points which 
had not been adverted to in former dis- 
cussions, or which had a pointed and dis- 
tinct bearing on the immediate and par- 
ticular question now before the House.— 
Keeping within this range, he. would next 
remind them, that about eighteen years 
after the Revolution, the very same prin- 
ciple by which the Protestant character 
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and constitution of the English parliament 
was secured, was embodied into and made 
a fundamental principle in the union with 
Scotland. At avery short interval before 
the treaty of union was concluded, an act 
was passed in the then separate parlia- 
ment of Scotland, by which the 16 repre- 
sentative peers, and the 45 members of 
this House must be Protestants, and must 
be elected by Protestants. And this act 
is made a fundamental article in the 
treaty of union. 

Here again is the Revolution system 
evidenced and acted upon in the compo- 
sition of the united parliament, It was 
entirely unnecessary to refer, for a similar 
purpose, to the union with Ireland. Now 
to be told in the teeth of all this that 
Protestantism was not intended at the 
Revolution to be made a personal con- 
dition and an indelible indispensable 
qualification to the taking a seat in either 
House, was a statement to which the 
authority of no man could give one mo- 
ment’s currency. 

Wishing to confine himself entirely 
within the circle of the present question, 
he would proceed to notice some other 
topics in the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech. He had said, that the statute of 
Charles 2nd, was intended as a tempo- 
rary measure, in order to prevent a Popish 
successor; but that danger had. long 
since passed and the restriction ought 
not, therefore, to be prolonged beyond 
the duration of that necessity which gave 
it birth; instead of this, it was now 
made an indiscriminate instrument of 
vexation. He would not go over that 
part of the argument again. It might be 
true, that object was more immediately 
the exciting motive, the causa causans, 
for the introduction of the law; but to 
him it was perfectly manifest that the 
continuance of it was intended at the 
Revolution to be made permahent pre- 
cisely for the same reasons and upon the 
same principles as the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights, and the constitutional 
system of Protestant government was then 
intended to be made permanent. : 

Were the provisions of the Bill. of 
Rights to cease when the Popish de- 
scendants of James the Second were 
extinct certainly not. Every futureking 
of England in the new Protestant suc- 
cession was for ever afterwards to be 
bound by those strict and rigid precau- 
tions which were deemed absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent the most distant ap. 
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proach of danger to the reformed reli- 
gion and Protestant liberties of the peo- 
ple. Insomuch, that if any future king 
should hald communion with the Church 
of Rome, or profess the Popish religion, 
or marry a Papist, the crown instantly 
falls from his head—he is no longer king, 
and his subjects are ipso facto dissolved 
from their allegiance. It was not left to 
parliament by the Bill of Rights, to hear 
and try these breaches of its provisions, 
and declare the throne vacant by any in- 
tervention or act of legislation on its part. 
But the fatal consequence is made imme- 
diate, absolute, and unavoidable. It was 
very true, that as long as a Popish pre- 
tender to the throne was in existence, the 
danger to the state from Catholic coun- 
cils or Catholic power in the country was 
the greater. But to say, when that 
greater danger ceased, that all danger 
ceased, was reasoning which one could 
not well understand. And assuredly the 
Bill of Rights was founded on quite oppo- 
site reasoning, and introduced a system 
of permanent precaution to meet even 
possibilities. But the right hon. gentle- 


man by his present bill, proposes to 
re-integrate the peer in his lost rights, 
and replace -him in the same state in 


which he stood in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth—unfettering him alone from all 
oaths, tests, restrictions, and securities, 
because danger had long ceased from a 
Popish pretender to the throne. As to 
the see of Rome, what harm could it do? 
whatever influence it had was gone, it 
‘had become effete and inert. And as to 
the legislative votes of seven or eight Ca- 
tholic lords, they were melted and diluted 
in the mass of the peerage and were 
almost imperceptible. Danger externally 
or internally had become a vexatious 
pretence—such was the present strain of 
the right hon. gentleman’s language. The 
right hon. gentleman had, on a former 
night, when he (Mr. W.) had ventured 
to address the House (and at no very 
auspicious season of the debate ), told him, 
rather pleasantly, that he had reserved his 
more cogent arguments for the second 
reading of the bill. Now, if he could 
show that any arguments about to be 
used by himself, were in truth, the argu- 
ments of the right hon. gentleman against 
his own bill, he should then very’ confi- 
dently say they were coégent—not because 


they’ were personally his (Mr. W.’s), of, 


whieh presumption he should not be sus- 
pected, but because they were the 
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arguments of the right hon. gentleman 
himself, who could never be less than very 
cogent. Such arguments he thought he 
could produce from the opinions, the 
speeches, the votes, the compositions, 
and the legislation of the right hon. 
gentleman himself, upon former occasions 
connected with the subject before them. 
Danger, says the right hon. gentleman, 
now is an idle generality, no man can re- 
duce it into shape and tell us what it is. 
And in conformity with this sentiment 
the right hon. gentleman’s bill confers on 
the Catholic peer absolute and unqualified 
restoration to the legislative power of the 
peerage. But what did the right hon. 
gentleman think on this subject, how did 
he act upon it; how did he deal with 
the Catholic peers when Mr. Grattan 
brought in his bill in 1813 ?—Did the 
right hon. gentleman then assert the non- 
existence of danger ?—did he then assert 
the claim of the Catholic peers upon those 
grounds of abstract original right upon 
which he now endeavours to distinguish 
them from a Catholic member of this 
House ?—Did he then propose to confer 
upon them simple unqualified restoration 
to their power as it stood before the $0 
Charles 2nd ?—Why certainly not. The 
grounds then taken by the right hon. 
gentleman were precisely the contrary 
of all this, as much as one thing can be 
the contrary of another. And_ this 
difference does not rest upon speeches or 
arguments, for they may be forgotten or 
misunderstood ; but the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s opinions are recorded in Mr. 
Grattan’s bill, in which he took so large 
a part. He would remind the House of 
the short contents of that bill. It was 
printed at length in the late publication 
of Mr. Grattan’s speeches. The right 
hon. gentleman, and he hoped the House 
would well recollect the nature of it—in 
fact, it was almost as much the bill of 
the right hon. gentleman as of Mr. Grattan 
—That bill was not short as the present 
bill—not naked of oaths, qualifications, 
and securities, now so much decried as 
unnecessary by the right hon. gentleman ; 
on the contrary, it contained a promis- 
sory oath occupying two pages of the 
book he held in his hand—an oath so 
voluminous, so minute, and so detailed, 
that it was a journey to get to the end of 
it, and the House would be fatigued and 
hardly have patience if he attempted to 
read it—he would not do so—but he 
would select the most pressing and 
| strongest parte of it. 
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He would, however, first remind gentle- 
men, that this oath was to be taken as a 
qualification by the Catholic peer as well 
as by the commoner before they could sit 
and vote in either House. In the first 
place the oath contained a disclaimer of 
the civil and temporal authority of the see 
of Rome in this country being a substitu- 
tion for the former oath of supremacy. 

Now what did the right hon. gentle- 
man’s present bill provide on this subject ? 
Why, nothing—it dispensed with the ne- 
cessity of taking the existing oath of su- 
premacy to the king; but it substitutes 
no new oath whatever in the place of it. 

Mr. Grattan’s oath then proceeds to 
make the Catholic peer as well as the 
commoner swear, that he would defend the 
settlement and arrangement of property 
within the realm as established by law. 
It contains a disclaimer of any intention 
to subvert the Protestant church, and 
then the Peer is made by a strong pro- 
missory obligation to swear, that he would 
not use his privilege, power or influence to 
disturb the present church establishment, 
and that he would never abet others by 
any contrivance to make such an attempt. 

Whether this oath acknowledged the 
pen of the right hon. gentleman as its 
author, or of Mr. Grattan, or of both, he 
did not know. But certain it was, that 
several other clauses forming a very im- 
portant part of Mr. Grattan’s bill, were 
personally brought up by the right hon. 
gentleman, and in the publication he now 
held in his hand, are dignified by his name. 
They comprise a very detailed system for 
the establishment of commissions for the 

‘purpose of inquiring into the loyalty of 
the persons nominated to be bishops, and 
for the purpose of control and supervision 
over the correspondence with the see of 
Rome. 

Why did the right hon. gentleman think 
an oath of supremacy necessary in 1813, 
if it be not so now ?—Why did he bind 
the Catholic peer then by that elaborate 
oath of which not one syllable has found 
its way into the present bill ?—What was 

the difference between the case of the 
peer in 1813 ?—If there did exist grounds 
for apprehension in 1813 (and he had the 
right hon. gentleman’s sanction and au- 
thority for saying that they did then exist) 
what had happened since to remove them ? 

But he must next remind the right hon. 
goons and the House, of the bill of the 
ast session. The oath contained in that 
bill did certainly omit the promissory ob- 
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ligations of Mr. Grattan’s oath. But it 
contained an oath of supremacy disclaim- 
ing the jurisdiction of the see of Rome in 
all matters which conflicted with the 
duties of undivided allegiance to the king, 
or with the duties of civil obedience to 
him or his courts.—But even this oath 
has been discarded by the right hon. 
gentleman as unnecessary, thougha year 
only has .elapsed since the right hon. 
gentleman by the part he took upon 
that occasion must have entertained a 
contrary opinion—and so did the House 
at large. When he witnessed so strange 
a course of proceeding, ‘his own notions 
retrograded much upon the expediency 
of Catholic emancipation. What reliance 
could any man have ?—What confidence 
could he assume, that the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the rights and liberties of the 
people, so inseparably connected with it, 
were placed beyond the reach of attack 
and injury ?— What satisfaction could the 
public or the Protestant population of the 
empire have, when they observed wliat 
was passing ?—What rational man would 
say, that a system of precaution, protec- 
tion and security upon this great subject, 
had been matured by the reflection and 
wisdom ‘of parliament, when year after 
year, a bill was produced, each incon- 
sistent with every other, the latter always 
in contradiction with the fermer, and all 
of them so irreconcilable with any fixed 
rule, standard or opinion, as to show, that 
there was not only nothing agreed upon 
between the opponents and supporters of 
the measure, but that there was no fixed 
principle agreed upon, even by the sup- 
porters of the measure among themselves. 
Upon former occasions great names were 
appealed to; but it was in vain for the 
present purpose. Mr. Pitt's name had 
been formerly mentioned—how could: he 
have supported such a bill as this? Mr. 
Fox’s authority had been referred to as in 
favour of the general measure. This dis- 
tinguished man-died before any practical 
measure had been agitated. But it was 
remarkable, that when the first relaxation 
of the penal code against Catholics was 
introduced by sir John Mitford, in order 
to secure their titles, and to enable them 
to enjoy real property, that great man ex- 
pressly excepted the concession of en- 
abling them to sit in parliament. He 
found no traces of his ever having changed 
that opinion. He was an authority not 
for, but against the right hon. gentleman. 

If Mr. Grattan had been living—believ- 
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ing, as he did, that his sentiments were 
genuine and sincere on this subject, and 
recollecting as he did his manly avowal 
upon the subject of securities, he did not 
believe that he would have concurred in 
this bill. He was highly sensible of the 
indulgence of the House, and had little 
more to add. But the House would re- 
collect that they were placed in a new 
situation by the nature of this bill, and by 
the novelty of the right hon. gentleman's 
arguments, and his wish was simply to 
advert to the new bearing and aspect of 
the question. 

Upon a former occasion he had been a 
little’ sarcastically complimented by his 
hon. friend, the member for Knares- 


borough, as being the only man in the- 


kingdom, who had read through that large 
folio volume, laid upon the table of the 
House, as the report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
‘Catholic church throughout Europe ; 
‘chiefly for the purpose of ascertaining 
their relations, and subjection to the civil 
government, &c. of each state. Certainly, 
that folio had rather a repulsive exterior, 
which, to many persons, was a perfect 
‘veto against opening the leaves of it. He 
had no morbid appetite for drudgery. and 
superfluous labour ; but, he must confess 
the crime of having made himself master 
“of the report; and he was glad that he had 
doneso, because the House would probably 
give him credit for stating the result of it. 

His opinion had always been, that in 
order to find out what submission to the 
king, as the civil head of the constitution 
‘of our country, we might reasonably exact 
from the Catholic body, it was a fair cri- 
terion to inquire what control was exer- 
cised, and what preventions were inter- 
posed bythe different states of Europe to 
‘exclude the interference of the see of 
Rome, and to maintain their own internal 
government. Withthis view, he had felt 
it to be his duty, to trace the subject 
‘through those papers, valuable in his in- 
‘dividual opinion, which had been trans- 
mitted from the different foreign courts, 
‘which it seems were, in the eye of other 

ersons, so useless, that they ought not to 

ave been compiled, and which had been 
y erm in. order, not to be read. And 
having done. so, he wold in his seat 


assert; that there was no state upon 

the continent, from large Austria, to 

little Venice, which had not armed itself 

with that control over the Catholic reli- 

gion, in all its external and internal rela- 
VOL. VII. 
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tions.as they might affect the civil. power 
of each state, which it. was now thought 
wise in this country to cast away and 
abandon. And he would ask of the. Ca- 
tholic emancipators a question, to which 
they perhaps might be able to give an an- 
swer, but to which he protested he could 
give none. Why Great Britain was to be 
the only territory in Europe, in which the 
Catholic religion and its professors were 
not to be bound by the same principles of 
submission to the civil supremacy of 
the state, which were exacted and en- 
forced in every other corner of Europe? 
What was there so peculiar in the British 
constitution that its safety was beyond 
the reach of attack, and that we should 
throw away those precautions, for main- 
taining that perfect independency of the 
external influence of the see of Rome, 
operating through the internal agency of 
its religion, which every other govern- 
ment thought absolutely essential to its 
preservation? Why, he knew, indeed, 
that apprehensions from this quarter had 
been treated with ridicule and levity. 
Were we, it is said, to be terrified now 
with the barbarous bigotry which prevail- 
ed three centuries ago? Were we to be 
frightened new with the Catholic league, 
and the Spanish armada? He felt no 
greater alarm now, from tliose ancient ter- 
rors, than other gentlemen did. But he 
had heard the see of Rome at the present 
day, represented to be equally inert in its 
dispositions, and impotent in its measures. 
Now, if those gentlemen, who were so 
averse to reading the papers.on the table, 
would allow him to offer them the result 
of what he was happy to have read, in 
order to save them trouble he would con- 
vince them of the contrary. In the year 
1786,. a period of no very dark antiquity, 
the pope actually established ecclesias- 
tical tribunals in several of the electorates 
of Germany ; this encroachment produced 
a congress of all the ecclesiastical electors, 
which was held at the Baths of Embs, and 
the emperor, as the head of the Ger- 
manic body, sent a strong remonstrance to 
Rome, declaring that he would defend the 
rights of the Germanic body against what 
he properly called an wunwarrantadle 
usurpation. But the latest instance of 
that inertness or apathy, which are now 
said so much to distinguish the character 
of the church of Rome, is the best and 
most remarkable. In Spain, it seems, that 
the bishops-and archbishops take an oath, 


for the..same purpose as our own oath of 
9K 
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supremacy, by which they swear fidelity 
to the king, and deference to his prero- 
gatives. Now, no longer since than the 
29th of November 1814, the nuncio of 
the present pope made application to the 
Spanish government to omit the clause 
respecting the obedience and deference 
to the royal prerogatives. But the court 
of Madrid returned for answer, ‘ that no 
innovation should be made in the oath.” 
Now, will the Catholic emancipators, or 
the right hon. gentleman in his reply, have 
the goodness to inform us why at Madrid, 
the favourite climate of papal feelings 
and principles, that very oath to secure 
the civil supremacy of the Crown in its 
objects and purposes, the same as our 
own, ‘should be deemed requisite to 
maintain the independency of that coun- 
try, which has become so useless or so 
unjust, under the Protestant monarchy, 
and Protestant constitution of Great Bri- 
tain, as to require unqualified abolition. 
He should detain them but a moment 
longer; had those gentlemen who so 
boldly asserted the effete state of papal 
intervention as it might operate on foreign 
governments; who would give us to un- 
derstand, that there is scarcely vitality or 
existence in such an idea—have they 
forgot the coronation of the emperor Na- 
poleon, by that authority which we are 
told, politically speaking, is a nonentity— 
have they forgot, that by the same autho- 
rity, Napoleon was divorced, in order 
that he might ally himself by marriage with 
the House of Austria, and perpetuate his 
usurpation in a family of his own; an 
event, of the consequences of which, not- 
withstanding what had since happened he 
would say, God grant they may continue 
indifferent and innoxious, to the future 
destinies of France and of Europe. But 
he was too sensible of the indulgence he 
had experienced to occupy the- time of 
the House any longer; and, therefore, 
he should conclude, by saying, that the 
grounds of his decided opposition to the 


partial and singular measure of the right: 


hon. gentleman were, its utter re- 
pugnancy and contradiction, to those 
views of the general question, which ‘had 
been taken of” it by either side, and even 
by those majorities which had formerl 
been successful.—He concluded wit 
moving, ‘* That the second reading be put 
off till that day six months. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that though he had 
voted before for concessions to the 
Catholics, he had never stated his opinions 
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upon the question; but he should now 
take the opportunity of doing so, because 
he had the misfortune to differ with a large 
and .respectable body of his constituents. 


The Jearned gentleman had asked, why 


this measure was separated from the 
general measure? He was not bound to 
answer that question. All that he was 
bound to do was to examine into the 
general merits of the measure. He 
would therefore ask the learned gentleman 
whether there was any thing in the Roman 
Catholic religion that disqualified the Ca- 


tholic peer from doing his duty as a legis- 


lator to his fellow countrymen? He 
was certain the learned gentleman would 
admit that there was nothing of that 
nature in the tenets of the Catholics. 
“But,” said the learned gentleman 
“would you give concessions without 
demanding securities ?” To that question 
he would reply by saying, that he could 
not ask for securities where he saw no 
danger. Now, he saw no present danger 
from the admission of Catholic peers into 
parliament; and even supposing that 
there was a distant contingency of future 
danger from such a measure, he would 
say, as the House of Commons had long 
been a debtor to those noble lords for the 
immunities which it had withheld from 
them, it might afford to be their creditor 
for a short time for the securities requi- 
red, Had it been the fortune of our an- 
cestors to have lived in the present day, 
he was sure that, though they might 
have originated these disabilities, they 
themselves would have given the motion 
of his right hon friend their support.— 
Much had been said as to the obligations 
of a king at his coronation; but he denied 
that there was any thing contained in the 
coronation oath which could at all prevent 
his majesty from consenting to revoke any 
restraints at present bearing on his Roman 
Catholic subjects. He denied the con- 
trary assertion, because such a consent 
would not endanger the safety of the es- 
tablished church. He was equally pre- 
a to deny ‘that an alteration of this 

ind, in favour of the Roman Catholic 
peers, could by possibility be as dange- 
rous to the country as it was formerly 
supposed to be; conceiving, as he did 
that our constigution was a 
tic to adapt itself to any such change. 
At the same time, he was willing to allow, 
that Charles 2nd was actuated by most 
corrupt and un-English principles, and 
was @ Catholic in heart as well as in fact. 
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Danger was justly apprehended from 
Catholic tatiana 5s a king, and 
under his brother. But let the House: 
observe, after the expulsion of the Stuart 
family, how gradually less those appre- 
hensions had become, and how man 
severe statutes had been repealed, until, 
in the reign-of our late beneficent sove- 
reign, the civil condition of the Catholics 
had been considerably ameliorated. By 
such partial relaxations, government 
themselves had forced the Catholics to 
ask for concessions; they had permitted 
them just to taste the cup of civil liberty, 
and then had dashed it from their lips. 
For his part, he anticipated no incon- 
venience from granting the concession at 
resent asked for. They had been told, 
owever, by an hon. and learned gen- 
tleman that in another House these seven 
peers might produce certain evil conse- 
quences ; as if, in the first place, their in- 
fluence upon the sentiments of the great 
body of our nobility was to be such as to 
direct their votes and conduct; or, in 
the second place, as if all these seven 
peers must necessarily be of the same 
opinion on political matters. But the 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
that the passing. of this bill would be 


heart’s-ease to the Catholic peers, and 
heart-breaking to the Catholic body. 
Good God! was that House called upon 
in this way to supply arguments to the 
Catholic population? Were they to sup- 


pose that the Catholic population would 
repine because the Catholic peers were 
restored to their seats in the House of 
Lords? Would they not reject the sus- 
icion with disdain? Was it necessary 
nere to discuss that endless question of 
securities and of the influence of the 
Papal See, which, in deliberating upon 
the general question, had always been 
found the great, the almost insuperable 
difficulty, although it had been very pro- 
perly made the first question to be ascer- 
tained. The present measure rested upon 
grounds entirely distinct and separate. He 
would support it, because he was convin- 
ced it was a proper measure, because he 
believed it would conciliate the people of 
Ireland, a people for whose loyalty he 
felt respect, and for whose sufferings he 
felt compassion; and lastly, because it 
would restore to a noble and illustrious 
order of men the rights which their an- 
cestors possessed, and which they had 
never forfeited by crime or dishonour. 
He recollected well, during a. discussion 
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on this question, which took place in the 
other House of parliament about eight 

ears ago, having seen a noble lord with 

is son, a lad about twelve years of 
age, standing at the bar of the House. 
The nobleman to whom he alluded, tur- 
ned round to a friend of his, and said, 
“ The result of this night’s discussion will 
determine me whether I shall encourage 
or repress. the spirit of emulation in this 
boy’s mind” [Hear hear!]. He knew 
not what course that Nobleman took 
with respect to the education of his child; 
but this he knew, that it was unworthy in 
that House to preserve laws which went 
to degrade all that was nobie, and to 
stifle in honourable minds the desire and 
the hope of serving their country. 
Neither in a political nor religious point 
of view was there any real objection to 
the measure; He would therefore invoke 
them, in the spirit of the constitution, to 
give freedom to those who never forfeited 
their rights ; and, in the spirit of religion, 
to ‘*do ‘unto others as they would wish 
others should do unto them.” 

Mr. Foster said, that until the penal laws 
were totally repealed, the peace and tran- 
quillity of Ireland would never be restored. 
But, in repealing those laws, parliament 
should take care to carry the mind of the 
country with them. He denied that the 
mind of the Protestants was with the pre- 
sent measure. He would support the 
general measure; but he thought at pre- 
sent that the country was taken by surprise, 
and that the question of securities was 
evaded. He would therefore vote against 
the bill. 

Dr. Phillimore observed, that upon for- 
mer occasions, the supporters of measures’ 
tending to remove the disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics had been met with such 
remarks as these—‘ Deal not with us in 
general propositions; give us some specific 
measure.” It could not, on the present 
occasion be objected, that a specific mea- 
sure was. not brought forward. He was 
ready to admit that the general question 
was one that had been ever nearest his 
heart; but the present measure, standing 
as it did on peculiar and very favourable 
grounds, had his most hearty support. 
The experience of every page in our his- 
tory, since the period at which disabilities 
were first imposed upon Roman Catholics 
served to prove the claims which the peers 
of that persuasion had, to an act of justice 
like that which the legislature were now 
called upon-te pass. The learned gentle« 
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man then proceeded to show, that when 
the Spanish Armada had sailed upon its 
destination and approached our coasts, 
queen Elizabeth confided the chief com- 
mand of that navy which had proved the 
salvation of the country, to a Catholic 
peer, lord Howard of Effingham. In the 
reign of Charles I., it was a memorable 
fact, that the Catholic peers voted in 
favour of the Protestant bishops. During 
the civil wars which ensued, it had been 
calculated that of the three hundred no- 
blemen who bravely perished in the cause 
of royalty, no fewer than 190 were Roman 
Catholics. The exclusion of these peers 
from their seats in the House of Lords 
was the result of evidence of a description 
the most perjured, and of alleged plots 
which had no real existence; and that the 
strongest authority for the harsh measure 
of expulsion was the testimony of wretches 
such as Oates and Bedloe. The iniquitous 
system which they had contrived was con- 
summated by what historians had justly 
denominated the judicial murder of lord 
Stafford. The learned member here read 
an affecting account of the trial of that 
noble peer given by Mr. Evelyn, who had 
witnessed the whole of the proceedings. 
Mr. Evelyn indignantly complained that 
the life of a virtuous and aged nobleman 
should have been taken away upon the 
evidence of a witness, “ whose testimony, 
with impartial men, would not be consi- 
dered sufficient to hang a dog.” When it 
was said that the Catholic peers would act 
with hostility towards the Church of 
England, what proof of this had they from 
experience? When the bill was agitated 
in the House of Peers in the reign of 
Charles I. to exclude the bishops, how 
did the Catholic peers vote? How did 
the ancestor of the duke of Norfolk vote 
on that occasion? What greater possible 
danger could be apprehended from Ca- 
tholic peers than from pecrs denying 
the divinity of our Saviour, or the doctrine 
of the atonement, or professing Presbyte- 
rianism, a doctrine much mere hostile 
to the Church of England, in many res- 
pects, than Catholicism, and under which 
the church had actually been trampled 
under foot? As a measure of retributive 
justice and Christian charity, they were 
called upon to pass the bill. 

Mr. W. Courtenay thought the hon. and 
learned member for Oxford had not ad- 
dressed his arguments to the true question 
before the House. ‘That question was 
mot whether these disabilities were or 
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were not rightly imposed in the first in- 
stance, but whether it was proper to con- 
tinue them? They had been passed at the 
time of the discovery of a plot, and when 
the nation was under the influence of 
general alarm. It was provided that Ca- 
tholics should not have access to the king’s 
person. At present there was no fear of 
their getting near the person of the king, 
but it was feared lest they should get to 
sit in parliament. But he would ask, 
which was of the most consequence, the 
access of Catholics of rank, influence, and 
talents, to the sovereign, whom they might 
sway by their counsels; or their sitting 
among the mass of Protestants in the 
House of Peers? If any danger existed 
formerly, none existed now. He rejoiced 
to see a system of toleration prevail among 
all classes: The annual indemnity bill 
was passed to enable Dissenters of all de- 
nominations to sit and vote in parliament. 
The army and navy had been opened to 
the Catholics. Their peers might fill the 
most exalted ranks, and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of promotion. In short, they 
were intrusted by law with every species 
of power that might be dangerous, yet 
refused admittance within the walls of 
parliament where they would be subject 
to control. Surely this was a most glaring 
anomaly! Looking at the present state 
of Ireland, it was most important that this 
bill should be passed, that those who had 
hitherto been most unjustly excluded from 
the benefits of the constitution might feel 
a common interest, and unite in a common 
cause. The friends of harmony and tran- 
quillity must be the friends of this bill. 
He felt a strong persuasion that the great 
general measure was silently making its 
progress towards ultimate success; and he 
conjured gentlemen who had not yet voted 
or who having voted still doubted, to con- 
sider whether the present was not the pre- 
cise moment when such a gracious con- 
cession ought, for the general welfare, to 
be made. 

Mr. W. Peel did not believe that the 
supporters of the bill were aware of the 
consequences that would ensue if it were 
passed into alaw. The question was not 
merely whether six or eight Catholic peers 
of high character should be admitted into 
the other House ; but, if this partial mea- 
sure was successful, Catholic commoners. 
ere long would be introduced into: this 
House, and there would be no reason why ~ 
other sects should be excluded. What, 
then, became of the security of the Pro- 
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testant church? It had been said, that the 
majority of the inhabitants of Ireland were 
in favour of the measure : perhaps so ; but 
if it were possible to.poll the whole popu- 
lation of the three kingdoms, the numbers 
would be greatly against any further con- 
cession. He could not tell how any man 
who hoped for tranquillity could support 
such a proposition. If the present were 
the time to admit Catholic peers, why 
was it not the time to admit Catholic com- 
moners? And if so, why had not the 
right hon. the attorney-general for Ireland 
brought forward the general question ? 
Had he been a Catholic peer, he declared 
to God he would have objected to the in- 
troduction of the separate question, and 
would not have accepted of a boon that 
was not given to all those who were of the 
same persuasion. He should be glad to 
learn why this. question was now agitated. 
Its most sanguine friends could:not hope 
that it would: pass into a law, and it was 
only imposing upon the peers the invidious 
task of throwing it out. 

Mr. Wynn, after complimenting the 
hon. member for Newcastle (Mr. Wilmot ) 
on the liberal view he had taken of the 
subject, expressed his. concurrence in the 
opinion, that the passing of this bill could 
have the effect of. tranquillizing Ireland. 
In every view it was most important, but 
in this view it was incalculably so. With- 
out it, all future.measures of conciliation 
would want half their: grace, and: every 
measure of coercion would: acquire ad- 
ditional severity. He. saw no reason for 
not carrying a partial: bill of relief, if the 
general measure could not at present be 
advantageously brought forward. After 
referring shortly to the proceedings. in 
1813, and regretting the vote he had then 
given, the right hon. gentleman went on 
to contend, that.no danger could result 
from the admission of Catholic peers into 
the other House. If,.as the hon. member 
who last spoke. apprehended, this bill 
should be followed by others to admit 
commoners, then was the proper time to 
object. At the present moment, other 
sects were not excluded. The learned 
member for Oxford also dreaded much 
from the votes and influence of six or 
eight individuals, and had contended, that 
if Catholics were admitted into the legis- 
lature, the king ought to be. released from 
the obligation not to marry a Catholic. 
There was, however, a most decided dif- 
ference between the cases: the Catholic 
peer would be controlled by the Protestant 
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majority, but the king was complete 
in himself, and could exercise his preroga- 
tive without control, excepting from pub- 
lic opinion. The learned member for 
Oxford, however, did not seem to think 
that public opinion would be any check, 
and that the king could, if he wished it, 
create a vast number of Catholic peers. 
It would be just as easy for the king to 
march the 1st regiment of guards into the 
House of Lords and make them all peers. 
The thing was impossible in the present 
state and frame of society. It had been 
asked, where are the securities? And it 
had been fairly answered, where are the 
dangers? He had supported the bill of 
1821. with securities, not because he 
thought them necessary, but because he 
thought that they would contribute to the 
success of the measure; nay, he would 
consent to their insertion in‘ this bill, if 
they would be at all useful. When he 
recollected that it was now 290 years since 
the Reformation, and that during half that 
time the Roman Catholic peers had sat in 
parliament without the slightest imputa- 
tion, even when they were much more 
numerous than at present, he could not 
entertain a moment's fear as to the effect 
of their influence. If any man could 
point out a single inconvenience that 
really arose to the constitution in conse- 
quence of their formerly having seats, he 
would admit that an argument of some 
weight might be founded upon it. Not 
very long since, within the memory: of 
some present, the Roman Catholics were 
looked upon as a. distinct class. That 
distinction had now been removed; and 
he was satisfied that the time was not very: 
far distant, when they would be admitted 
into both branches of the legislature, 
without exciting the least apprehension. 
If there were a discrepancy in admitting 
peers and not admitting commons, it was 
a discrepancy that had existed for a cen- 
tury. In conclusion, he was ready to vote 
for any bill, the effect of which would be 
to remove any of the disabilities, however 
unimportant, under which the Roman 
Catholics laboured. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, the hon. 
and learned member for Oxford had come 
forward on the present occasion as: one 
of the Horiatii, [Alaugh.] He begged 
pardon of the House if he had not pro- 
nounced the word correctly. He trusted 
the bill would be carried. It was not 
connected. with. the.general. question, and 
had not been: brought forward -by. his 
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hon, friend ( Mr. Plunkett) because it was 
considered that the present time was un- 
favourable to the discussion of the Catho- 
lic claims. All the restrictions imposed 
on the Catholics had been condemned by 
Blackstone. That learned commentator 
said, that if ever the time should arrive 
when the authority of the Pope ceased to 
be formidable, and there was no pretender 
to the Crown, it would be proper to 
repeal the laws against Catholics. Now 
the authority of the Pope had ceased to 
be formidable. 

Mr.. Secretary Peel said, that after 
having stated his sentiments to the House 
so fully on a former evening, it was not 
his intention at present to occupy much 
of their attention. He rose rather for 
the purpose of removing some miscon- 

ions and misappreheasions. He did 
not abject to the measure, because it was 
a partial measure, nor did he solicit the 
vote of any gentleman who might concur 
with him in his objections to the particular 
measure, under the impression that when 
the general question came to be discussed, 
his (Mr. P’s) opposition to it would be 
relaxed. It was impossible, after the 
House had so recently passed a bill 
removing the disabilities affecting the 
Roman Catholics, that he could anticipate 
so decided an opposition to the general 
measure, as might have been expected in 
former times; but he would not relax his 
opposition to the measure, because he 
foresaw the probability of its ultimate 
success. He apprehended that it was in 
the true spirit of the constitution that 
members of that House should maintain 
their opinions to the last, notwithstanding 
overwhelming majorities against them. If 
it were prabable that the general measure 
would be carried, the argument for the 
particular measure was, pro tanto, weak- 
ened, and in proportion to the probability 
of the ultimate success of the general 
measure, he did most earnestly deprecate 
the success of the present bill. He should 
merely state the outline of the argument 
en which he relied, without referring to 
collateral topics. If the House should 
take a different view of this question, he 
should: have another interest to look to, 
and another duty to perform; for it would 
then become his duty to endeavour to 
create as little evil, and derive as much 

as ible from the measure. He 

id not object to the present measure 
because it was partial; for there were 
some partial measures to which he should 
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not object, such, for instance, as that of 
placing the English and Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics on the same footing, or that of 
granting the distinction of a silk gown, 
and other privileges, short of the judicial 
functions, to Roman Catholic barristers. 
There was a great distinction between a 
specific and a partial measure; and his 
objection to the present measure was, that 
it was partial in its operation while it was 
general in its principle. It had been 
argued, that there could be no danger in 
restoring a few noblemen of distinguished 
rank and excellent character, to the privi- 
leges which their ancestors enjoyed; but, 
could any man of common sense fail to see 
the sophistry of this argument? The 
question was not, whether half a dozen 
individuals should be restored to the pri- 
vileges of their ancestors, but whether the 
disabilities affecting one branch of the 
legislature should be removed, while they 
continued to be imposed on the other— 
whether the Crown should have the power 
of creating an unlimited number of Roman 
Catholic peers, while the people had not 
the power of returning to the House of 
Commons a limited number of Roman 
Catholic representatives. It had been 
contended, that the disabilities affecting 
the peers ought to be removed first, be- 
cause they were latest imposed upon them; 
but if there was any validity in that argu- 
ment, it would go to prove that all restric- 
tions should be first removed from the 
throne.—With regard to securities, that 
part of the subject had not been discussed 
in the last debate, and in his opinion it 
would have been better to pass it over in 
silence, than to allude to it in so ominous a 
manner as in the present discussion. They 
were now told that these securities were 
never necessary, that they had been adopted 
merely for the purpose of quieting some 
ridiculous and exaggerated fears of Pro- 
testant bigots, and that the best security 
was to be derived from the unqualified 
admission of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects to the enjoyment of equal rights 
and privileges. If such was the language 
adopted now, and the present bill were to 
pass without any securities, what would be 
the arguments employed with regard to 
securities when the general question came 
to be discussed in the next session? The 
advocates of this question so frequently 
shifted their ground, that it was not easy 
to anticipate their arguments, or unravel 
all the sophistries to which they might 
have recourse— 
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“ Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo?” 
There could be no doubt, however, that 
if the present bill passed, it would be 
urged as an argument next session against 
every species of security.—There was one 
point to which he was particularly de- 
sirous of calling the attention of his right 
hon. friend. The present bill professed 
only to remove the disabilities affecting 
the Roman Catholic peers; but it went 
much farther, for it would have the effect 
of relieving the House of Peers from 
the necessity of taking the oath of su- 
premacy. This was a most serious diffi- 
culty in the way of the measure. As 
far as authority went, he had that of 
the late Mr. Grattan, Mr. Ponsonby, and 
almost all the most enlightened advocates 
of the general question, against repealing 
the oath of supremacy. So enamoured, 
indeed, were they of this oath, that ano- 
ther oath of macy, to be taken by 
Catholic peers, had been annexed to the 
bill which passed that House in the last 
session. That oath was solemnly recog- 
nized by the Bill of Rights, the charter 
upon which king William accepted the 
throne at the Revolution, and which dif- 
fered from all other acts of parliament, in 
being declared to be permanently enacted 
as the law of the realm for ever. There 
was the same guarantee, therefore, for 
the continuation of the oath of supremacy, 
as for the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from the throne, and the maintenance of 
the rights and liberties of the subject. 
He could not but consider it a fatal ob- 
jection to this measure, that it exempted 
the House of Peers from the necessity of 
taking this oath, which had been framed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and which was 
solemnly recognized by the Bill of Rights. 
He would admit, that .at the period when 
the Catholic peers were excluded the 
House of Peers was under a temporary 
alarm from Titus Oates’s plot ; he would 
admit that they acted under duress, and 
that they were not in possession of their 
right faculties; he would admit that the 
trial of lord Stafford was unjust, and that 
his execution was a judicial murder ; yet 
he still contended, that there might be 
other concurring circumstances which 
formed:a sufficient ground for the enact- 
ment of the bill affecting the peers.—But 
it was said, that, even admitting that there 
were circumstances which justified the 
exclusion of Catholic peers from parlia- 
ment, those circumstances had ceased, 
and the disabilities ought to cease with 
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them. If the validity of this argument 
were admitted, the House must be pre- 
pared to abandon many of the best secu 
rities for the maintenance of the consti- 
tution. Neither the constitution, nor the 
securities by which it was maintained, 
were framed a priori: they were founded 
on the experience of the past. They 
were not called upon to inquire into the 
causes which led to the Reformation, or 
to examine minutely the frame of mind 
in which Henry 8th wrote a treatise one 
year ‘* adversus Martinum Lutherum,” 
and, in the next year, on account of his 
divorce from queen Catherine, became a 
violent opponent of the Catholic faith. 
The septennial bill was enacted in conse- 
quence of specific circumstances; but 
were they to return to triennial parlia- 
ments, because those circumstances had 
ceased? Under all the circumstances, 
he felt himself bound to resist the present 
motion; and he implored the advocates 
of the just rights and privileges of the 
constitution, to consider whether it was 
decent or wise in the House. of Commons 
to originate this measure? All that 
could be lost by the rejection of the 
present proposal was, the postponement 
of the general question until the early 
part of next session, when it would be 
taken up-upon a broad and high ground, 
They could then contend for the eligibility, 
not merely of peers to sit in the House of 
Lords, but of every person to all sitna- 
tions in the country. If peers were to 
be admitted, there was, no justice in the 
exclusion of commoners. He _ could, 
therefore, see no ‘good reason for pressing 
the present ial measure, as a delay of 
a few months would bring the question 
before them in its ‘most ample and general 
form. ‘There would be no disadvantages 
resulting from the rejection of this mea- 
sure, and the Heuse could not, in his 
opinion, sanction it consistently with their 
duty. 

e Marquis of Londond agreed 
with many ob his hen. fsiends in Ghithing 
that the present moment was net the 
most favourable for the introduction of 
the general measure. He would admit 
that the great tendency in the disposition 
of the co was, to view this subject 
with less. of alarm, and with more favour- 
able sentiments than on former occasions; 
but ‘still he did not think it would be. po- 
litic to press that disposition too much. 
But though this was his opinion as to the 
general measure, still he could understand 
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the policy of the present measure, and, 
under all the circumstances, he was dis- 
posed to support it. In the bill before 
the House, the grounds of discussion 
wete very much narrowed; a variety of 
topics, connected with the general pro- 
position, were necessarily omitted, as 
having no bearing on this part. In the 
general discussion, he had always rested 
the criterion by which the question, not 
of admission, but of eligibility to office of 
Roman. Catholics, should be tried on this 
—Whether there was that reasonable fear 
of danger to the state which would render 
this eligibility impolitic? The present 
motion ‘did not require so wide a discus- 
sion ; and in the interval between this and 
the period of the great question, he 
thought it most proper; for there were 
many who would support the admission 
of Catholic Peers, who would not be dis- 
posed to go the length of admitting the 
eligibility of the Roman Catholic com- 
monérs. With respect to the question of 
securities, he did not see why the Catho- 
lics should not associate themselves to 
the state as well as other classes of his 
majesty’s subjects ; but he would modify 
those securities in such a manner, as that, 
while they afforded that guarantee which 
he was satisfied the Catholics were dis- 


posed to give, would prevent the measure 
from having the appearance of severity. 
« But then,” said his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel) ‘* you have given up the oath 


of supremacy by this bill.” He appre- 
hended, that if his right hon. friend would 
be satisfied with an oath of supremacy, 
the bill might be easily so modified as to 
insure his support. The Roman Catholic 
did not object to the oath, and the only 
difference which existed at all on the sub- 
ject was, as to the sense in which the word 
*¢ spiritual” was to be understood. On 
the ground of the acquisition of power 
by the Catholics, there was no real cause 
of fear. The utmost that could be ex- 
pected from the general emancipation 
would be, the return to that House of 
perhaps eight or nine Catholic members, 
and the power which they had in this 
country was pretty well known. He 
viewed the leaving open this question as 
@ matter not so much of danger as of em- 
barrassment to the country; and with 
that view he should wish to see it set at] 
rest. As to the particular question before 
the House, though his right hon. friend 
had argued it as a matter of just and of 





legal right, yet, however disposed he 
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might be to concur in that view of the 
question, still, after a lapse of so long a 
time, he should not be disposed to sup- 
port it if he saw the least appearance of 
danger. That danger, however, had not 
been made apparent to his mind, and 
therefore he would concur in the bill. 
Mr. Canning began by observing, that 
if in the reply which he had made on the 
former night to his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel), he had dropped a word, or let 
slip an expression, which could be sup- 
posed to convey to his right hon. friend’s 
mind, that he thought he had met the 
question unfairly, his right hon. friend had 
entirely mistaken his meaning; for he 
would declare, that whatever difference of 
opinion subsisted between them, it was 
impossible in his conception, either with 
reference to the question in its wider 
range, or to the narrow basis on which he 
had placed it, to have encountered a fairer 
adversary. If he had said, that his right 
hon. friend had not touched the justice 
or expediency of the case, he meant tlie 
justice and expediency of that part of it 
which he had introduced, and not the ge- 
neral question. He was glad that his 
noble friend’s speech had intervened be- 
tween that of his right hon. friend and his 
own; for, in his latter remarks, he had 
very ably developed the views and the 
policy to which the discussion of this 
question should be referred. To bring 
the merits of this partial motion more 
clearly to their attention, he would beg of 
honourable gentlemen to recollect what 
had been the progress of the discussions 
on the measure before parliament. Togo 
no farther back, he would begin with the 
discussion which the House of Commons 
entertained in 1812. On that occasion, 
he had had the honour of submitting a 
resolution, the first successful one on 
that point which had engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament. In that resolution 
the House pledged itself to consider the 
subject early in the ensuing session, with 
the view of bringing the question to a se- 
cure, conciliatory, and permanent ad- 
justment. What was the fate of that 
measure ? It was well known that it was 
one which did not meet the concurrence 
of the other House. In the next year, 
and in redemption of its pledge, the sub- 
ject was introduced, and submitted for 
consideration in its most comprehensive 
sense. The bill had passed two of its 
Stages, but it failed in the committee, 
owing to the introduction of a clause 
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which continued to shut the Roman Ca- 
tholics out of parliament. In conse- 
quence of that clause, the measure was 
withdrawn, and in that measure he fully 
concurred at the time. But, looking 
back to the stage of the measure then, 
and to its progress since, he felt con- 
-vinced that the decision of himself and 
the other friends of the measure on that 
occasion, was one not so much of reason 
as of temper; and though he took his 
full share of the blame of assenting, he 
had regretted it ever since. At that time 
the friends of the bill were offered all 
sorts of partial concessions, except the 
opening of parliament, by the hon. mem- 
bers who took a lead in opposing the 
measure. ‘The friends of the bill impro- 
vidently refused, and they now found, 
with regret, that though nine years had 
elapsed, the question had not much ad- 
vanced. Last year, however, a bill was 
introduced, supported by the stupendous 
talents of his right hon. friend, the attor- 
ney-general for Ireland, and was carried 
through the Commons—a measure com- 
prehensive in the highest degree, and ac- 
companied with conditions of such a 
nature as were thought to preclude all 
ossible danger in the minds of those who 
eared any. What was: the fate of that 
measure? It was rejected in the other 
House, and the friends of the measure 
were now called upon to adopt one which 
was more likely to be successful. But, 
what were the arguments of their oppo- 
nents? ‘They called upon them to adhere 
to the same course in which they had 
hitherto so repeatedly failed. That was 
natural enough on the part of those who 
were hostile to the ultimate success of 
the measure ; but it was strange that it 
should have weight with any of its sup- 
porters.—The right hon. gentleman here 
adverted to the partial, though highly im- 
portant concessions which had been made 
since 1813—the opening of the army and 
navy to the Roman Catholics—a measure, 
too, originating in the House of Lords ; 
and it should not be forgotten, that the 
danger of opening the army and navy to 
Catholics was formerly urged as one of 
the strongest arguments against conces- 
sion. Yet such was the effect of partial 
discussion, that this was carried, which 
would have been rejected if thrown into 
the general measure—He then contended, 
that the disabilities thus removed, almost 
without discussion, were far more impor- 
tant.than those which he sought. The 
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measure before the House was not com- 
plicated. - Its bearings could be seen at a 
glance. ‘It went not to innovate, but to 
restore rights which had existed before 
—to remove from the injured posterity 
the disabilities which were entailed on 
them by the injustice done towards their 
ancestors. This was not touching on the 
privileges of the peers, or if it did, it did 
so with tenderness and delicacy. It 
made the Commons do for them, what it 
was supposed they would not do for them- 
selves—for it was not to be imagined 
that they would begin by admitting the 
Catholics of their own order, while they 
refused any such concession to Catholic 
commoners. The right hon. gentleman 
next dwelt upon the anomaly of suppos- 
ing that the House of Lords, which had 
originated a bill rendering a Catholic peer 
eligible to rise to the highest rank in the 
army and navy, to command a large por- 
tion of the armed force of the country, to 
have access to the closet of his sovereign, 
would, notwithstanding he might possess 
such power, exclude him from a seat in 
that assembly, one of the objects of which 
was, to check, to control, and to keep 
down the pride and ambition of great and 
powerful subjects. It had been shown 
that the present measure was not innova- 
tion, but restoration—that it was granting 
back privileges which had been taken 
away unjustly, and that even the alleged 
causes had long since ceased to exist. 
But it was said, that though the same 
causes which produced those disabilities 
did not now exist, other causes might, 
which would be-equally conclusive. He 
would admit this reasoning; but let the 
other causes be shown. At the Revolu- 
tion, the act of the 30th of Charles 2nd, 
was continued, from causes of danger 
from -abroad,. and the discontent of a 
large party at home ; but that cast no slur 
on the Revolution. Now, let his right 
hon. friend point out the existence of any 
one of the same dangers. ‘I do not,” 
continued the right hon. gentleman, “call 
upon my right hon. friend to show the 
existence of a. Popish successor; I do 
not require of him to produce a king 
taking the sacrament according to. the 
Catholic mode one day, and the Pro- 
testant the next; I do not insist. on his 
pointing out an exiled monarch in a 
foreign- land, aided by foreign powers, 
lanning the invasion of the country; but 
T think I have a right to call upon him 
to show me some little danger to justify 
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his opposition to this measure. I do not 
insist upon his searching history, but his 
own imagination, which is less likely to 
fail him, for some little scantling of 
danger ; and if he will show me that as 
arising from my plan, I give him my word 
1 will sit down and withdraw this bill.” 
[ Hear, hear.J—On the subject of secu- 
rities, the right hon. gentleman said he 
would have no objection to them, but he 
would not traffic between security and 
concession. Ashe had already said, he 
would not make them matters of barter 
and sale. He was of opinion that there 
ought not to exist any correspondence 
with any foreign power, against the letter 
of an existing law. But it was not to be 
expected from him, that he should provide 
those securities, since the House of Lords 
had thrown them completely over, when 
they passed the Army and Navy bill. 
His right hon. friend might complain, that 
other securities were not annexed to this 
bill. He ia oe would say, that the 
contents of this bill did not require these 
securities. It had been asked, whether 
Great Britain was to be the country in 
which such securities were not to be re- 
quired? He had no right to answer this 


question, but he would say that, in his 


opinion, it ought not. It was necessary 
that a proper control should be exercised ; 
but he was not to be blamed because he 
had not provided for it in the measure 
under discussion. He would, however, in 
his-turn, ask, whether the events which 
had taken place in Europe since 1812 had 
not placed this country in a different situa- 
tion from that in which it stood before ? 
Were we now to be more completely in- 
sulated in our policy than at any former 
period? Ought it not to be taken into 
consideration, that at the congress of 
Vienna an act was adopted, by which it 
was agreed, that in all the states over 
which the congress could exercise con- 
trol, religious difference should create no 
distinction as to civil or political rights. 
He had been told that his bill was little 
and short, and effected its paw with 
irrelevant dimensions. But here was the 
congress of Vienna altering the whole 
policy of Europe, over an extent of terri- 
tory comprising frum 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 of inhabitants. This great 
measure was accomplished by the single 
stroke of a pen. It should be recollected, 
that England was a party to the arrange- 
ments of the congress, and that Hano- 
ver was one of the states affected 
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by them. Hanover. might have Ca- 
thalic ministers and Catholie senators, 
but not so England, It might be said, 
that the particular measure upon the 
subject of religion, adopted by the con- 
gress, was nugatory. He believed that 
this was not the case. He was assured 
by those whom he believed to possess ac- 
curate information on the subject, that, 
before the act of congress was agreed to, 
the system of exclusion on account of re- 
ligious differences was exceedingly strict ; 
and, as a proof of this, it was stated that 
not many years ago, a menial servant in 
the stables of the emperor of Austria was 
dismissed on account of his being a Pro- 
testant. At this moment he understood 
the president of one of the chambers of 
the kingdom of Hanover was a Catholic. 
When it appeared that a spirit of liberality 
was diffusing itself throughout the con- 
tinent, was it necessary that England alone 
should retain her insulated [policy with 
regard to religion? It was often said, that 
England was the only country in which the 
slave became free upon setting his foot 
upon the soil. Should it also be said, that 
it was the only country in which disquali- 
fications prevailed founded on religious 
difference? We had long been accus- 
tomed to deal in negatives, Members of 
that House had long been in the practice 
of swearing at the table in a manner to 
make them believe that faith was, not what 
they believed, but what they disbelieved 
——to think privation a privilege, and to be 
proud of that which was called disgrace- 
ful. The grounds upon which he rested 
his measure were, that the dangers which 
existed, first from the date of the Refor- 
mation to the time of Charles 2nd, and, 
secondly, from the time of Charles 2d 
tothe Revolution, and which formed a jus- 
tification for the statutes which had been 
framed against the Catholics, were now 
passed away. He was willing to grant to 
the fullest extent, that a great political 
necessity had a right to demand the sacri- 
fice of individual privileges; but he 
coupled this admission with the candition, 
that the existence of political necessity’ 
ought to be incontrovertibly proved. 
Those persons who endeavoured to show 
that the act of Charles 2nd was passed in 
times like the present, had misrepresented, 
and not quoted the opinions of their an- 
cestors in support of their argument. He 
was of opinion that too much weight was. 
attached to the conduct of our ancestors 
at the period ef the Revolution. That 
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was not a time when it could be ex- 
pected that aman, even of the clearest 
head—and most humane heart, would try 
experiments in legislation, Our ancestors, 
ia the unsettled circumstances of the times, 
took the laws as they found them. Good 
God ! how different was the situation of 
the country now, from that in which it 
stood at those periods to which the op- 
ponents of the Catholics were fond of re- 
ferring for arguments against them! For 
about a hundred years after the Reforma- 
tion, the Catholic and Protestant parties 
were combating on this soil; it might be 
said that a struggle was going on to see 
which should wed the state, and make her 
exclusively its own. But the time of com- 
bat was passed—the Catholics tendered a 
willing submission, 


¢——Vicisti, et victum tendere palmas 
*« Ausonii videre : tua est Lavinia conjux.” 


“You,” said the Catholics, “ have 
wedded the state: we no longer pretend 
to be rivals: we wish to be united with 
you in friendship ; we are willing to live 
quietly under your reign; we call upon 
you to deal out an equal measure of jus- 
tice and mercy towards us.” [Cheers.] 
His right hon. friend had argued a ques- 
tion of peace in the spirit of conflict. The 

uestion of rivalry had been decided. 

he Protestant religion and the constitu- 
tion were inseparably united ; and all that 
he asked was, that the subdued party 
might be allowed to participate’in the en- 
joyment of that happiness which was to 
be obtained by living under the constitu- 
tion of this country, and participating in 
its privileges. The House ought to con- 
sider, that it was not the business of states 
to found their prosperity upon extraordi- 
nary virtues; they must calculate only on 
the ordinary average weight of good qua- 
lities which might be hoped to be found in 
all mankind. It was a great panegyrick 
upon those noble persons for whose relief 
the bill was intended, that under all their 
privations they had preserved their loyalty 
and attachment to the constitution un- 
shaken ; but it was impossible to suppose 
that they would always continue in the 
same temper of mind. By refusing to ac- 
cede to the measure which he had intro- 
duced, the House would maintain a sys- 
tem of exclusion which, when it was ne- 
cessary was harsh, but had now become 
inhuman. He called upon them to redeem 
themselves from the imputation of adapt- 
ing their own conduct to that uncharitable 
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and unfeeling principle which they ascribe 
to the Catholic community, and to con- 
cede a gift which, if given: with grace, 
would be received with" gratitude, and 
tend to cement in one bond of union the 
people of the Catholic creed with the pro- 
fessors of the Protestant religion. [Loud 
cheers. ] 

The question being put, “ That the bill 
be now read a second time,” the House 
divided: Ayes 235. Noes 223. Majority 
12. The bill was then read a second 
time. 


Inchrstrr Gaot.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood moved, ‘That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he will order to be forthwith laid before 
this House the Magistrates’ Journal and 
Keeper’s occurence book, from 1808 te 
the present time.” The motion was op- 
posed by Mr. Dickinson, on the ground 
of its being an interference with private 
property; and supported by Mr. Bennet, 
sir. F. Burdett, and Mr. Denman. - Mr. 
Secretary Peel stated, that he had given 
orders for a prosecution against Bridle, 
the late keeper of the prison, and that he 
had also directed eminent surveyors to 
examine and report upon the present site 
and state of the prison. He therefore 
hoped the alderman would withdraw his 
motion, as well as the general one for in- 
quiry which stood for Wednesday next. 
Mr. Dawson and Mr. Estcourt spoke to 
the same effect ; and Mr. Tynte vindicated 
the conduct of some of the magistrates, 
against whom he thought so general a 
charge ought not to be made, as he was 
convinced that many were not implicated 
in the transactions complained of. The 
motion was withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 13. 
Satrorp Hunprep Court ExtTEN- 


sion Bitt.] On the order of the day 
for the third reading of this bill, 

The Attorney General, upon general 
principles, objected to the bill. He 
thought it highly improper, that the lord 
who had the whole patronage of the 
court should be allowed to participate in 
the fees taken by the officers whoth he 
appointed. If the fees were more than 
sufficient to meet the necessary expenses, 
their amount ought to be abated. He 
complained that a measure so important 
to the public should have been attempted 
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in the shape of a private bill, and moved, 
‘“‘ that the bill be read a third time this 
day six months.” 

Lord <Alihorp said, that petitions in 
favour of the bil, had been presented from 
Manchester, Bolton, Bury, and Rochdale; 
and, that, in fact, the whole population 
of that immense district expected ad- 
vantage from it. With respect to the 
fees, the question was, not as to their dis- 
posal, but whether they were such fees as 
ought to be taken. Upon the principle 
that the bill tended to give the people of 
Lancashire that invaluable blessing, a 
cheap administration of justice, he-should 
vote in its favour. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham could not help 
setting his face very strongly against the 
measure. He objected to it upon public 
grounds, and upon the ground of its 
being obnoxious to some parts of the 
county. The bill, if passed, would be 
followed by others of the same description; 
and there was one clause to which he 
particularly objected, as trenching upon 
the jurisdiction of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, providing, that persons found 
guilty of having improvidently contracted 
debts might be imprisoned, for a limited 
period, by order of the court. It was a 
strong measure to give such powers to a 
tribunal which had served only originally 
for the recovery of debts under 40s. The 
county preferred ‘he jurisdiction of the 
Sheriff’s court. He trusted, therefore, 
that the bill would at all events be post- 
poned to next year. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the object of 
the bill was, to enable persons to obtain 
legal redress upon reasonable terms—to 
enable a creditor to recover 50s. without 
the expense of 100/. The principle of the 
bill was a good one, and could not be 
carried too far. He would ask, what op- 
position was there to the bill?+ The 
attorneys of the district, of course, were 
against it, because it would lessen the 
cause list at every assizes. The loss of 
the measure could be owing only to one 
of two causes—the general indisposition 
of the House to all projects of reform, or 
the influence of the solicitors who were 
interested in its miscarriage. 

General Gascoyne was convinced that 
the principle of the bill was good, and that 
if it was adopted with regard to Man- 
chester, its advantages would soon be 
extended to other parts of the country. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that the chief ob- 
jection to the measure was, that it 
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placed the administration of public jus- 
tice too much in the hands of private 
individuals. 

Mr. Philips said, that the whole hun- 
dred of Salford was in favour of the bill, 
and that the people of Manchester were 
particularly friendly to it. 

Mr. P. Moore said, that only one in- 
dividual had petitioned against the bill, 
and that was the under sheriff, who was 
apprehensive he should not receive as 
much in the nature of fees as he used 
to do. 

Mr. C. Wilson said, that the primary 

object of the bill was to aggrandize an 
individual, (lord Sefton), and throw a 
considerable sum of money yearly into 
that nobleman’s hands. The question in 
fact was, whether the House would 
sanction the transfer of from 4,000/. to 
8,000/. a year from the sheriff’s court to 
this newly created court of record? The 
funds intended for the maintenance and 
dignity of the shrievalty of the county. 
would thus be transferred to erect a new 
court of record. If the advantages of the 
bill were such as had been represented, it 
ought not to be confined to one hundred, 
but to be extended over the whole 
country. 
. The House divided: For the third 
reading, 70. Against it, 96. Majority 
against the third reading of the Bill, 26. 
The third reading was accordingly put 
off for six months. : 


Agricultural Distress. 


AGRICULTURAL | DistrzEss.] | The 
Marquis of Londonderry having moved 
the order of the day, for bringing up the 
Report of the Committee of the whole 
House on Agricultural Distress, 

Colonel Davies rose, to submit the reso- 
lutions of which he had given notice. In 
thus offering himself to the attention of 
the House, he felt it necessary to guard 
against being misunderstood. It was not 
his intention to oppose the resolutions of 
the noble marquis; on the contrary, he 
meant to support them as far as they went, 
as he conceived them better than the ex- 
isting law; but he should propose. a set of 
resolutions, which the House might pass 
conjointly with those of the noble lord,:or 
they would reject the one or the other, or 
both, as to them might seem fit. When 
this question was first introduced, he had 
determined not to offer a word upon it; 
but when he found that six different sets 
of resolutions, not drawn up with a view to 
immediate relief, but of providing against 
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remote contingencies, which he hoped 
they should never live to see, he felt him- 
self bound to propose some measures cal- 
culated to give immediate relief. They 
had been told by great authorities in that 
House, that the present agricultural dis- 
tress was not caused by taxation, but by 
the redundancy of supply; and the noble 
lord had contended, that from no practi- 
cable reduction of taxes could any effectual 
relief be derived. To say that, was in so 
many words to say, that the price of corn 
must remain permanently at 70s. per 
quarter. It was impossible, therefore, to 
grow corn at amuch cheaper rate con- 
sidering all the burthens which at present 
bore upon its production, than 70s., unless 
a reduction of taxes could be effected. 
The scheme which had been suggested by 
the noble lord was, in its nature, imprac- 


ticable. It was pretty obvious.that Ire- | 


land could raise her corn at a cheaper 
rate than England could. If, in what he 
had now to offer with respect to the dif- 
ferent rate of taxation in regard to the 
two countries, any thing should appear to 
be dictated by a hostile feeling towards 
Ireland, he begged Jeave to disclaim all 
such intentions. But, while he wished to 


do justice to Ireland, he begged to claim, 


at the-hands of the Irish members, justice 
for England. There were many taxes 
which entered into the course of produc- 
tion in England, which did not affect 
Ireland. It would be found that the gross 
produce of the Excise duties on salt, hides, 
soap, and candles, in Great Britain, 
amounted, in the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1822, to 3,857,239/. ; and the nett produce 
to 3,478,7761.”. Of. this sum, about two- 
thirds were raised upon the agriculturists, 
and therefore it might be assumed that in 
England 2,500,000/. was the amount of 
taxes that entered into the cost of produc- 
tion. To this amount of taxes, bearing 
exclusively on the agricultural production 
of England, the House must add the ad- 
ditional burthen (as compared with Ire- 
land) of the poor-rates ; which, in March 
1821, amounted to 7,500,000/., of which 
about 6,000,000/. were paid by the land- 
owners. But, if the diminished price of 
the necessaries of life, and the conse- 
quently decreased charge of supporting 
the poor, were considered, the burthen of 
poor-rates might be fairly computed at 
5,000,000/. a year on the agriculture of 
this country. It was his present intention, 
however, to take into the calculation those 
taxcs only which were paid to the Excise, 
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and he thought he could suggest such a 
way of relieving the country from the 
burthen of those taxes as even the noble 
lord himself would not object to. The 
taxes of a similar nature which might be 
said to bear on the cost of agricultural 
production in Ireland were the leather- 
tax, producing 31,594/. and the Custom- 
house duties; being, for duties paid in 
Ireland, 93,000/., and in; England, 
160,000/. In the last year, about 600,000/. 
quarters of corn were imported from Ire- 
land; and looking to these facts jointly, 
the House would easily apprehend what 
was the production of that country, and 
under what favourable circumstances it 
was realized. If it was possible that 
Ireland might hereafter become the gra- 
nary of the empire, he thought it was at 
least proper, that the relative taxation of 
the two countries should be reduced to 
something like a proportion. For if the 
Irish land-owners, on account of the present 
bounty which their produce had in fact the 
benefit of, should be induced to break 
up their meadow land, and turn it into 
arable for the production of corn; and if 
that bounty, either on account of the 
depressed condition of our own agriculture 
or from any other cause, should hereafter 
cease, he left the House to judge whether 
such a state of things would not be a 
positive evil to Ireland. An hon. gen- 
tleman had observed on a preceding 
evening, that if any check were now given 
to the improving culture of that island, 
it would be productive of serious mischief 
to it. But the resolutions he had to pro- 
pose could in no-wise operate as such a 
check, that the natural fertility of the 
island, and the present state of Irish 
growers, could be sensibly affected by it. 
His object in proposing, then, the repeal 
of Excise taxes, only as they regarded 
our agriculture, was, to repeal those which 
were of all others the most vexatious ; 
while it was very possible, on the other 
hand, that the customs paid in this coun- 
try operated as a protection against fo- 
reign importations. His resolutions would 
not attack the sinking fund. The noble 
lord, on a former evening, had told the 
House, that by the effect of his commu- 
tation plan, there would be left a dis- 
posable surplus of 2,800,000/.; but it 
was proposed to apply towards the reduc- 
tion of taxation 1,800,000/. only; the 
remainder of it being reserved to be ap- 
plied to any unforeseen contingent expen- 
ses. The noble lord had also said, that 
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the revenue of the country had increased 
in the last year, by mote than 1,500,000/. ; 
and he had understuod, that the improve- 
ment during the last month had been in the 
same ratio. Now he should suggest, that 
it would be better to take from the 
surplus mentioned by the noble lord 
another 1,000,000/.; and from the increase 
onthe revenue, also, 1,000,000/., which, 
added to the proportion of the surplus 
said by the noble lord to be applicable to 
the reduction of taxes, namely, 1,800,000/., 
would give a sum of 3,800,000/. applic- 
able to the remission of those taxes which 
he proposed to have repealed. The only 
objection which could be urged against 
this plan, was, that the revenue might not 
goon increasing. But this was not the 
time at which the calculation of possible 
events was to be put in opposition to 
actual results: neither did it follow that 
as the taxes were heavy, so was the re- 
venue large. Any one who looked into 
the history of taxation, would find, that so 
far from an increase of revenue being the 
necessary consequence of increased taxa- 
tion, the consequence was rather decreased 
revenue. In 1808, the tax on foreign 
brandy, was 12s. 74d. per gallon; and it 
produced a revenue of nearly 2,000,000/. 
a year. the importation being about 
2,690,000 gallons. In 1810, an additional 
duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon was imposed. The 
conséquence was, & very great diminution 
of the imports, and a consequent decrease 
of duty; so that the revenue on these 
articles fell to 1,529,000/. In 1812, the 
duty was run up to 19s. 14d. per gallon; 
the quantity imported declined to 200,000 
gallons, and revenue to less than 
200,000. The more expedient course 
would be, to lower the duty, by which the 

ductiveness of the revenue would be 
increased. In Ireland, the effects of the 
present system had been even more fatal. 
Since 1807, the increased taxation there 
had amounted to 3,737,000/., yet the re- 
venue was at this moment 700,000/. lower 
than in 1807. It was his intention to 
alter one of his resolutions, so as to pro- 
pose the repeal of the whole of the duty 
on salt, candles, and hides, and a part of 
the duty on soap, and to reduce, by half, 
the tax on windows, the duty on leather, 
and the customs duty on salt in Ireland. 
Hence, he contended, that a direct and 
immediate relief would be afforded to the 
country of 3,600,000/., without infringing 
upon the sinking fund, or encroaching 
upon a single establishment. Some of 
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these taxes carried a self-destroying prin- 
ciple with them: the tax on wine had 
been trebled, and the wealth of the coun- 
try since the great augmentation had 
trebled also: it ought, therefore, to pro- 
duce four and a half millions ; yet it did, 
in fact, produce only a little more than 
1,500,000. The tax on leather brought 
only about 500,000/. into the Exchequer ; 
but the people suffered by it to the extent 
of 1,500,000/., for each tradesman through 
whose hands the commodity passed, in- 
demnified himself for the duty at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. After all, the re- 
ductions he suggested were trifles com- 
pared with the vast ocean of taxation ; 
and more than three times the amount of 
them would be insufficient to place the 
country in the situation in which he 
wished to see it. His proposition was 
only 1,400,000/. beyond the promised re- 
duction of ministers. The hon. colonel 
concluded by moving the following reso- 
lutions : 

1, “ That any tax which, by being un: 
equally distributed, acts as a bounty to 
one part of the kingdom and to the pre- 
judice of another, is in its nature unjust, 
and ought to be discontinued.—2. That 
the gross produce of the excise duties on 
salt, hides, soap, and candles, in Great 
Britain, amounted, in the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1822, to the sum of 3,857,239/.; and 
the nett produce to 3,478,776/.—3. That 
there are no excise duties levied in Ire- 
land, on soap, salt, or candles; and that 
the gross amount of the duty on leather, 
in the year ending 5th Jan. 1822, was 
$1,594/.—4, That the whole of the excise 
duty on salt, and three-fourths of the 
duties on soap, candies, and hides, in 
Great Britain, be forthwith repealed..— 
5. That the taxes on windows and leather, 
in Ireland, be forthwith repealed.” 

The Speaker suggested that it was im- 
possible that the question could be put in 
the shape proposed. The resolutions of the 
hon. colonel could not be made part of the 
report of the committee. 

Sir J. Sebright said, he was in favour of 
every practicable reduction, but he felt 
bound to vote against the resolutions for 
this simple reason, that they had nothing 
to do with the question before the House. 
He returned the noble marquis his thanks 
for what he had done. As far as he could 
judge, the resolutions of the noble 
marquis were an improvement upon the 
existing corn laws. 

Colonel Davies expressed his readiness 
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to withdraw his resolutions for the present. 

On the question, that the report of the 
committee be brought up, 

Mr. Western said, he was firmly per- 
suaded that the noble marquis’s resolu- 
tions would, neither directly nor indi- 
rectly, contribute to the welfare of agri- 
culture; but that they would even add to 
the load of distress which already 
burthened the farmer. The question 
mainly, if not altogether, depended upon 
the price of grain in the foreign market ; 
and he contended that the noble marquis 
had made his calculations upon the evi- 
dence before the committee, which was 
given in British currency, and not accord- 
ing to the price of gold. If hon. gentle- 
men would refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Solly, they would find this to be the fact. 
Thus, the price of grain was made to ap- 
pear higher abroad than it really was; and 
the noble marquis had, in consequence, felt 
warranted in proposing a duty propor- 
tionably lower. That important subject 
had by no means been sufficiently inves- 
tigated, either by the committee of the 
present or of the last year; and the House 
was consequently legislating in the dark. 
At Hamburgh, wheat was now selling at 
from 26s. to 31s. per quarter; rye 13s. to 
14s.: barley 8s. to 9s.; oats 5s. 9d. to 8s., 
it was not to be forgotten—also, that 
freights from Hamburgh to London were 
not dearer than from some parts of the 
coast of Essex. So great was the suffer- 
ing at Hamburgh, that the Danish go- 
vernment had been obliged -ta take 
700,000 quarters of wheat in payment for 
taxes, and that quantity would of course 
be converted inte money at almost any 
sacrifice. The reduction of the import 
price from 80s. to 70s. had spread dismay 
in all quarters, both through Ireland and 
England. The resolutions of the noble 
marquis had doubled the despair of the 
agriculturista. They looked upon it, and 
justly, as a violation of a solemn pledge 
given by parliament-as a breach of pub- 
lic faith. The landed interest would oot 
been much better satisfied to have re- 
mained under the former law, defective as 
it was, than under the proposed improve- 
ment. The hon. member sat down, after 
referring ta the too hasty and peremptory 
contradiction he had received on a former 
night on the subject of prices from the 
hon. member for Portarlington. © 

Mr. John Smith said, it was his opinion 
that the distress of the agricultural body 
proceeded in a great measure from a 
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superabundant harvest, and that the 
House could not apply a remedy. Various 
remedies had been proposed, but it ap- 
peared to him that the remedies, as they 
were called, would lead to nothing but 
ruin and degradation. He regretted that 
he had been prevented by illness from 
attending the discussion of a motion of 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Wyvill). That 
motion went to embrace a great and 
vgeneral reduction of taxation; and the 
speech with which it was introduced 
suggested the propriety of taking off 20 
millions of taxes, in order to relieve 
agriculture. Now, he did not think, if it 
were the intention to ruin agriculture, 
that there could be a better expedient 
proposed. The effect of taking off 20 
millions or 15 millions of taxes would ne- 
cessarily be a diminution of the expenses 
of the country. But how could the public 
expenses be diminished? No man would 
be so absurd as to say that the navy and 
the army could be prevented from re- 
ceiving their pay. What then was to 
follow? He thought it would not be 
uncharitable to say, that the meaning of 
the hon. member was, to reduce the in- 
terest of the stockholder. What would 
be the effect of that measure? The first 
consequence would be, to reduce the 
dividend of the fundholder one half—an 
act of injustice in itself, and one which 
would excite great alarm, particularly 
amongst foreigners who had large sums 
in the English funds. If the dividends 
were to be reduced one-half, or at all; 
foreigners of course would hasten to sell 
out, and invest their money in their own 
country. But it was not foreigners alone 
that would do so. Englishmen would be 
ready to follow their example; indeed, at 
the present moment, there existed a stron 

disposition upon the part of Englishmen, 
to invest their property in foreign funds ; 
and it was clear, that if the dividends 
were reduced by one-half, that disposition 
would greatly increase. The consequence 
would be, that exchange would fall in 
this country, as it did in France in 1792 
and 1798. The consequence of that fall 
would be, a great and immediate demand 
for bullion, and if that demand continued 
to be made, the Bank would cease to pay 
in bullion in the course of one month. 
The greater part of the property of the 
Bank was in the hands of the government. 
But if the scheme was once adopted that 
the public creditor should be deprived of 
his dividend, the question would soon 
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arise whether the Bank had a better right 
to be paid than any other of the public 
creditors? In that state of things, it 
would be certain that the notes of the 
Bank would not, and ought not, to pass. 
The private banks would next close their 
doors. Independent of their connexion 
with the Bank of England, the private 
bankers were themselves fundholders ; 
their property depended upon the state of 
public credit ; and if that were interfered 
with, the town and country banks would 
not stand long. A scarcity of money 
would necessarily follow. If there was 
any principle more than another which 
that House had contended for, it was this 
—that a scarcity of money produced low 
prices. -If prices were to fall still more, 
the land would do little more than support 
its paupers and the cultivator. He 
lamented that he could not attend in his 
place at the discussion of the motion, and 
he regretted that he did not see the hon. 
gentleman who proposed it in his place. 
He respected that hon. gentleman—he 
respected him the more highly, because 
he was the son.of a. man whose name was 
dear to the liberties of his country. He 
was aware that the hon. and learned 
member for. Winchelsea, and his right 


hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) voted for the 


motion. For both of them he had the 
highest respect. They acted from con- 
viction, no doubt; but still he regretted 
their vote, because that vote was likely 
to be remembered when the qualifications 
which they, attached to it were forgotten. 
He.knew it would be said, that he belong- 
ed to what was called the monied interest, 
and that he did not feel for the agricul- 
turist. With respect to the monied in- 
terest, he was not aware of any act of 
cruelty or insensibility ever committed by 
them. He would be glad to repeal taxes 
as much as with safety could be repealed. 
He would wish to oppose the salt tax, 
because he looked upon it as injurious 
and oppressive. Various other taxes 
ought to be repealed, and for the repeal 
of every tax he would cheerfully vote, 
save “ye raw sweep of repeal which 
would lead, not to retrenchment, but to 
infamy and ruin, It would take twenty 
years to settle the country after such an 
alteration in its system as must be pro- 
duced by a remission of taxes to the 
amount of 20,000,000/. They might look 
at France as an example in point. And 
therefore, his objection to the motion of 
the hon. member for York was, that such 
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a remission would not give immediate re- 
lief, but would produce immediate ruin. 
He did not say, that the country would 
not right itself at last; but then other 
sentiments rushed upon his mind, other 
feelings struggled in his breast, on which, 
perhaps, he had better be silent, for he 
feared that he could not do them justice. 
Was there no such thing as national honor? 
Was there no such thing as national faith ? 
Was there no such thing as moral strength? 
[Hear.] Could they who had the good 
fortune to inhabit this happy island, con- 
template with patience the abandonment 
of all moral principle? It had often oc- 
curred to him, when he reflected on his 
own country, that it had done more for 
mankind than all the rest of Europe. It 
had advanced the cause of science—it had 
advanced the cause of humanity; it had 
uniformly supported the cause of civil 
liberty ; and, above all, that’ which was 
its highest honour and proudest recom- 
mendation, it had upheld the cause of 
religious toleration, which now extended 
its goodly branches over all Europe. It 
might be said, that though toleration 
reigned here, yet bigotry remained in 
various quarters. It might be so; but 
the principle of toleration was at work, 
and the day was not far distant, when its 
holy influence would be felt all over the 
world. Who would degrade such a coun- 
try as this? For his own part, he con- 
templated national dishonour, national 
perfidy, and national robbery, with horror 
—with more than horror, if he had a word 
to express such a feeling; and he hoped 
that death would close his eyes for ever, 
before he witnessed the degradation of 
his country—he hoped he should be spared 
the misery of contemplating the infamy 
of his native land (Hear, hear.] The 
sentiments which were contained in various 
petitions, and which had been delivered 
in that House, implied a belief that an 
immense reduction of taxes would serve 
the agricultural interest. His view was, 
to show that this was a mistaken idea; 
and that, on the contrary, such a remis- 
sion would ruin the agricultural interest, 
and reduce all society to one common 
mass of shapeless ruin. If it was true, 
that the non-payment of the dividends 
would have the disastrous effects which 
he had pointed out, he would ask the 
House and the country to mark the dee 

and commanding obligation by which they 
were bound to avert such evils. He 
could entertain no’ doubt, however, that 
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a considerable sum of money might yet 
be saved to the country without any ma- 
terial inconvenience to the government. 
Much might be saved in the colonies—in 
the expenses of the Cape of Good Hope, 
for instance; in the naval and military 
establishments; and in different other de- 
partments. If he were told that such re- 
ductions would weaken the influence of 
the Crown, he must deny the assertion. 
It was idle, in the present state of intellect 
in this country, to advance such an argu- 
ment. Neither the Crown nor the go- 
vernment need fear any want of influence, 
if wise measures were adopted; and he 
would say, what he had before observed, 
and what he now repeated on mature re- 
flection, that if the gentlemen opposite 
were true to their own interest, they 
would create more influence by adopting 
principles of rigid economy, than they 
could by any other means. He should 
trespass no farther on their time, but to 
observe, that the moment they violated 
public credit, that moment misery and 
discord would overwhelm the country, 
and the sun of England would be set for 
ever [{ Hear, hear.] 

Mr. D. Browne expressed his convic- 
tion that the resolutions would neither 
benefit the agricultural interest, nor satisfy 
the country. 

Sir W. W. Wynn deprecated any 
breach of faith with the public creditor. 
He approved of the resolutions, because 
they formed a medium between those 
which proposed a very low, and those 
which called for a very high protection. 
He could, however, have wished, that the 
protecting duty had been higher. 

Lord Althorp said, he would not answer 
the argument: which his hon. friend (Mr. 
J. Smith) had adduced to shew that a 
national bankruptcy would be mis- 
chievous, but he thought it highly unfair 
that it should be insinuated, that all per- 
sons who voted for a reduction of taxes 
contemplated a national bankruptcy. He 
had not voted for the resolution of the 
hon. member for York, not because he 
disapproved of it (on the contrary he 
should support it whenever it might be 
again brought forward), but because 
it tended to interrupt an adjourned de- 
bate. 

- Mr. Chaloner said, his hon. friend and 
colleague did not state 20,000,000/. to be 
the measure of taxation which he proposed 
to be reduced, but that it was the amount 
short of which he conceived no very ma- 
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terial relief could be afforded to the 
country. 

Mr. Philips said, he had not heard the 
whole of the speech of the hon. member 
for York, when he made his motion. He 
did, however, hear something said about 
20,000,000/. as an abatement of taxation, 
which was cheered, and immediately after 
the motion for a reduction of taxes was 
proposed. He could not, in consequence, 
abstain from stating his disapproval of 
such an abatement of taxation, which 
must either have the effect of cheating 
the public creditor or of depreciating the 
currency; but, when he found that the 
motion only pledged the House to a 
reduction of taxation, without stating any 
specific amount, he voted for it. The 
hon. member for Essex had again 
made a reference to the calculations of 
Mr. Solly, which had already been per- 
fectly explained by the hon. member for 
Portarlington. The hon. member for 
Essex objected to the period when those 
calculations were made; but he should 
have recollected, that those calculations 
came down to 1820-1, when the metallic 
currency had been restored; and what 
calculation could he wish to have except 
one founded on that currency? To take 
the present price of grain on the continent 
was a deviation from the ordinary course 
of things. On referring to the evidence 
contained in the report of last year, it 
would be found, that the average price of 
wheat at Dantzic, for 30 years ending 
1819, was 53s. The hon. member for 
Corfe-castle was of opinion, that ee 

e 
(Mr. P.) had done so ; and he found that 
the average price of Dantzic wheat on 
board for 5 years from 1796 to 1800, was 
53s. 8d., and for 5 years from 1816 to 
1820, the average price of Dantzic wheat 
on board was 67s. 7d. So that even the 
averages of these short periods showed, 
that unless they had monstrous high 
duties on importation, foreign wheat must 
find its way to this country. He was 
unfriendly to any system which created a 
fluctuation of price, and he believed there 
were no persons to whom steady prices 
were of so much importance as the landed 
interest. Whentheagriculturist possessed 
high prices and high rents, his habits and 
arrangements were formed on that high 
scale; and when low prices and low rents 
occurred, then came distress, and misery, 
and applications to that House. He 
thought it unwise to adopt a system of 

2M 
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high import duties. He believed it to be 
absolutely impossible to keep up high 
prices; but he was sure that much mis- 
chief would be done by legislating on the 
subject. Great complaints had been made 
by the landed interest in that House, that 
they had not attended sufficiently to their 
own advantage. They complained of the 
corn law which occasioned great fluctua- 
tions. It certainly was the worst measure 
which could possibly be adopted ; but it 
was their own measure, and they had no 
right to come forward and say that they 
had neglected their own interest while 
they took care of those of the manufac- 
turer and the merchant. Those who 
imagined that the present distress arose 
from the resumption of cash payments, 
suffered under a great delusion. When 
France resumed cash payments had that 
measure the effect which was attributed 
to the resumption of cash payments in 
England? In France the metallic cur- 
rency had been driven out by the assignats, 
and the resumption of a metallic currency 
had had a greater effect than in this 
country, because the quantity of currency 
was there less than in England, from the 
limited nature of her commerce. Yet in 


France the resumption had produced no 


effect on prices. It had been alleged, 
that importations of corn from Ireland 
had increased the distress of this country : 
but Ireland had in return received our 
manufactures, and thus both countries 
had been benefited. If corn were not 
allowed to be imported from Ireland, and 
prices should be raised to double their 
amount in other countries, could they be 
maintained in that state? Manufactured 
goods would rise, and commerce would 
be obstructed; for our manufacturers 
could not compete with the manufacturers 
of other countries. The poor-rates would 
increase; wages would get lower; and 
what would then become of agriculture ? 
The situation of the country at present 
was far superior to what it would be if 
agricultural produce were raised high 
while they were low in other countries.— 
He wished to take that opportunity of 
correcting some mistakes which prevailed 
respecting the state of the manufacturing 
interests. The fact was, that the manu- 
facturing interests were only recovering 
from a depression, similar to that under 
which agriculture now suffered. The 
manufacturers had been every day seeing 
their capital diminished. They had now 
a prospect of recovering ; but it was not to 
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be denied that their profits were extremely 
low. By low wages only—which again 
could only be borne out by extremely low 
prices—could the manufacturers go on, 
He wished also to advert to another mis- 
take. It had been attempted to calculate 
the prosperity of manufacturers by their 
annual exports. This was not at all a 
test by which to judge of their situation. 
The manufacturer himself often did not 
know the result of his own trade during 
the year. His exports were made, not in 
consequence of foreign orders, but ac- 
cording to his own judgment and at his 
own risk. He sent agents abroad ; if he 
had the good fortune to send goods to a 
market where the supply was deficient, 
his agent often wrote in return—‘“ I have 
made an advantageous sale, but I do not 
know what the proceeds may be; if I take 
bills, the course of exchange will destroy 
all the profits; and if I take the manu- 
factures of this country, they are so high 
that you will lose by them.” Thus, per- 
haps, the manufacturer Jost money, after 
his hopes had been raised of making con- 
siderable gain. If, then, the manufacturer, 
whose whole study was to adapt the 
supply to the demand, and who was not 
dependent upon the seasons, often lost, 
notwithstanding all his experience and 
sagacity, was there not a much greater 
probability that grain could not be adapted 
to the demand so accurately as to protect 
the agriculturist from loss at all times ? 
They might shut out importations of 
grain, but they would only on that 
account be more exposed to the evils of 
-fluctuation. He wished to get rid of the 
system of averages, and therefore the 
only set of resolutions he could approve 
of, were those of his hon. friend, the 
member for Portarlington. Far from 
agreeing with his hon. and learned friend 

Mr. Brougham), and the noble member 
for Northampton, that the effect of indi- 
rect taxation was greater on agriculture 
than on manufacture, he thought that if 
they traced the progress of a manufacture 
from the raw material, they would find it 
more burthened with taxes than an agri- 
cultural product. He concluded by 
hoping that his hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) 
would bring forward his resolutions year 
after year; convinced that time would 

rove the correctness of his’ positions. 

he more his hon. friend was known, the 
more he would be respected; and the 
more universally recognized, by all who 
had sense or candour, as one of the most 
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original and wisest writérs, and one of the | 


soundest thinkers on the subject of poli- 
tical economy. 

Mr. Sykes contended, that the proposi- 
tion for the reduction of taxation was so 
obviously a remedy, and the only remedy 
for the great distress which was now felt, 
that he was surprised that there could be 
‘any difference of opinion upon the subject. 
No proposition could be more clear to 
his mind. His hon. friend (Mr. J. Smith) 
had been conjuring up a chimera, and 
then destroying his own creation. No 
one in that House had said, that national 
credit was not to be maintained. The 
reduction of taxation was the best ground 
on which national faith could be fixed. 
He had not voted on any one of the reso- 
lutions brought forward, because he had 
not been able to bring his mind to agree 
with any one of them. It was, in his 
opinion, the change in the currency which 
had caused the distress. He agreed in 
the main with the hon. member for 
Callington, (Mr. Attwood.) If they 


succeeded in raising corn to a high price 
it would be by oppressing other classes ; 
and they would throw a burthen on the 
manufacturing interests which they could 


not bear. 

Mr. Ricardo, in explanation of the 
allusion which had been made to his 
statement of the average prices of foreign 
corn, by the hon. member for Essex, 
begged the House would bear in mind, 
that there were two authorities on that 
subject that were quoted from, who 
differed much in their items. The calcu- 
lations of Mr. Solly were made in con- 
formance with the variations of our paper 
currency, and were, therefore, always 
higher than those of Mr. Grade, who 
made his calculations upon a fixed ex- 
change. He had built his argument on 
the latter, and it would be found that 
whilst he was quoting from one paper, the 
hon. gentlemen was quoting from another, 
and thus the misunderstanding arose. He 
therefore hoped he should be acquitted of 
any intention to mislead. 

Mr. Attwood said, he rose in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Wootton Basset on the sub- 
ject of the prices of foreign grain, and 
from other hon. members on the same 
subject, in the course of the debate. The 
present measure rested for its details, 
altogether on the information they pos- 
Sessed respecting those prices. They 
took the price of grain in foreign markets, 
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according to what they believed it to be. 
They added the cost of transmission here, 
and to this they added their duty; in 
order to form the amount of protection, 
they were willing, and proposed to, give to 
British agriculture. All this rested, there- 
fore, on the accuracy of the information 
they possessed, respecting prices in 
foreign markets: and on that head, there 
was no information whatever before the 
House, on which it could safely act; 
none that was not defective or fallacious ; 
and they were proceeding to regulate the 
most important interests of the empire, 
the interests of that vast body of peti- 
tioners before them, upon information 
which no man would be satisfied to act 
upon in the conduct of his own affairs. 
The noble marquis who had proposed the 
protecting prices now under considera- 
tion, had stated, that with respect to the 
prices of grain in the Baltic ports, they 
were not to take the prices of the present 
time, which were low ; but that they were 
to ground their calculations, on what had 
been the average prices of the last 20 or 
25 years. Undoubtedly they must talie 
an average price, and not the price of 
any particular time or year; but then, so 
far from its being the average of the last 
20 or 25 years which they ought to found 
their calculations upon, it was an average 
out of which that 20 or 25 years ought to 
be entirely struck. That was a period 
when the high prices of this country, by 
whatever cause occasioned; whether by 
the alterations in their currency as he 
contended ; or by bad land, and bad corn 
laws, as the hon. member for Portarlington 
would contend—from whatever cause 
those prices had arisen, they had, during 
their existence, during the last 20 or 25 
years, materially deranged the prices of 
all those foreign markets, with which this 
country was connected, and from whence 
it had drawn supplies. . ‘The price of the 
Baltic ports was, in fact, uo other than 
the price of Mark-lane, whenever importa- 
tion was free. The price of Mark-lane was 
known to the Baltic merchant; and he 
knew also, the cost of transmission, and 
that his grain was worth the Mark-lane 
price, deducting that cost. But were 
they to consider, that because a high 
price had existed in the Baltic, occasioned 
by a high price here; that the Baltic prices 
were to continue high when their own 
had fallen? That because they had paid 
high prices for the Baltic grain for the 
last 20 or 25 years; that therefore at a 
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low price this grain would not be delivered 
here? It would be just as reasonable to 
take the average price at which for the 
last 20 or 25 years the corn of Yorkshire 
had been sold in the London market; and 
conclude that if for the next 20 or 25 
years the London prices should fall below 
that average, no corn would arrive from 
Yorkshire in that market. He submitted 
that one conclusion would be just as rea- 
sonable as the other. In the tables which 
had been laid before the House, for its 
information respecting foreign prices; 
even the difference in the exchanges had 
been lost sight of, as giving a different 
estimate for corn when marked in money 
of a low, from that which would be 
given, when marked in money of a high 
value. No allowance had been made for 
the essential difference, which a corrected 
estimate of the exchange would have 
made in those tables. That important 
distinction had been entirely overlooked ; 
and he confessed that when that error had 
been recently explained to the House, by 
hishon. friend the member for Essex, he had 
witnessed with some surprise, the confident 
contradiction which the hon. member for 
Portarlington had given to his hon. friend's 
statement; because he then believed he 
recollected, what he had since found on 
reference to be the case, that the hon, 
member himself had, in a very detailed 
statement of foreign prices which he had 
delivered to the committee of 1821, fallen 
into that very error which when the 
member for Essex pointed it out, he did 
not believe could have existed. And the 
consequence of that erroneous method of 
computation was, a difference no less 
than this, that when the House referred 
to the hon. member’s table; for a price 
marked of 21s. 6d. they ought to read 
14s. and for a price of 26s.,—16s.; and 
a difference of a similar kind ran through 
the whole table. The present prices in 
the Baltic, he believed, were 33s. at 
Dantzic, and 25s. at St. Petersburgh ; the 
freight to London was, perhaps, double, 
or little more than double, of that from 
Yorkshire ; and at prices somewhat similar 
to those, he had little doubt, but, in com- 
mon years, all the surplus corn the Baltic 
could produce, would be sent to this 
country if they would receive it, and the 
English markets should admit of no higher 
price being given. 

There was one great corn country also, 
France, that had been nearly as much 
overlooked on this subject, as though it 
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had no existence—although it was most 
probable, if not altogether certain, that 
whenever importation should again take 
place; from France their main supplies 
of -grain would arrive. Many districts 
of that country, produced in all ordinary 
years, a great disposeable surplus. Cora 
was grown very cheaply there, with few 
taxes; that country was close to their 
own shores; the carriage of corn from 
thence to Mark-lane, would be little more 
than the carriage from Essex; and the 
only information the House had before it, 
as to the price of grain in France, was to 
be collected from the evidence of Mr. 
Jacob, who had incidentally mentioned, 
that in one particular market the price of 
which he had noted: he found wheat at 
about 3s. a bushel. Did not this circum- 
stance indicate a necessity for further 
and for accurate information respecting 
prices in France; when they were deter- 
mining what duty would, or would not 
be, a protection here against ccrn of a 
foreign growth? The prices of France, 
it was important also for them to look to, 
in another view. The steadiness which 
he believed it would be found, that those 
prices had maintained, was calculated very 
strongly to elucidate the causes of those 
extraordinary fluctuations which had taken 
ene at the same time in this country, and 

ad been attended with consequences so 
important. There was no objection to 
taking the average of the last 20 or 25 years, 
for the prices of France: those prices had 
not been affected during that time, either 
by any derangement in their own currency, 
or of the markets of this country. They had 
preserved, therefore, a steady uniformity, 
the present prices were those of a century 
and a half back. They were ‘those, also, 
of the late war: Mr. Malthus had found 
that the price there, in 1814, was 36s. 8d. 
a quarter; and, that that was then con- 
sidered as a high price. In some districts, 
riots had then taken place on that account, 
and corn did not appear, on an average, to 
have been higher during the ten preceding 
years: the period when corn attained its 
highest prices here. The present prices of 
France, were not materially lower than 
those thus cited in 1814. The price 
given by Mr. Jacob, it would be found, 
was not to be taken as the average of the 
kingdom, it was the price of a particular 
town; and corn, from a variety of 
causes, varied in price in different dis~ 
tricts in France, much more than in this 
country The state of the corn laws in 
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France confirmed this information re- 
specting its price. In November last, 
the free importation of grain into France, 
was restrained for the first time since the 
war. It was, as the king of France told 
the Chambers, in consequence of theeffects 
of an abundant harvest. That is, the man- 
ner in which he described the agricultural 
distress, which they were told existed in 
France. The average price for the whole 
of France at that time, as appeared by 
accounts published by the French govern- 
ment, was equal to 34s. 2d. a quarter, of 
English money. By a law which had 
been passed in 1814, the exportation of 
wheat was prohibited when the price 
rose to about 48s; These two prices 
might, therefore, perhaps, be taken, as the 
extremes of prices in France, for the 
average of the kingdom: with a price of 
48s., it was to be concluded, that the 
Jandowners were desirous of no farther 
rise; at 34s. the consumers were satis- 
fied ; they desired no lower price. The 
law made in 1814, prohibiting exportation 
when the price exceeded 48s., corres- 
ponded with a similar law made fifty years 
before, in 1764; which fixed the same 
price of 48s., as the price when exporta- 
tion should cease; and this exhibited 


strong evidence, that the average prices 
of those two periods had not been mate- 
vially different from one another ; and the 


tables exhibited the same results. From 
an examination of those prices, then, it 
was manifest, that those statements which 
had been made in parliament, of a con- 
dition of agricultural distress, existing in 
France, similar to that experienced here, 
were without foundation in fact. Such 
information ought not to have been given 
to parliament; nor such _ statements 
hazarded, on so important a subject, at 
random, and without due inquiry. They 
misled the country as to its own condi- 
tion, and its causes. Slight, partial, and 
temporary fluctuations in prices, were all 
that had been experienced in France— 
varying from year to year with the state 
of crops. There had been no such fall of 
prices there, as had taken place here, and 
could not have been, for there had been 
no such previous rise, 

When the agricultural committee now 
sitting, was appointed, it was stated by 
the noble marquis who moved it, that 
one object of the labours of the com- 
mittee, would be, to investigate this im- 
portant subject of foreign prices; to ob- 
fain accurate information upon it; and 
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upon the condition of foreign agriculture. 
It was to be regretted, that that sugges- 
tion had not been acted upon: the com- 
mittee could not have been more impor- 
tantly employed; nor could the House 
have been put in possession of information 
more necessary; whether for the purpose 
of guiding them in regulating their own 
corn laws, or of assisting their inquiries 
into the cause and origin of the condition 
of agriculture in this country. The 
committee of 1821 had performed this 
duty most inefficiently. They had ex~ 
amined, on this head, a few merchants 
respecting the prices of a few sea-port 
towns; connected with their own markets, 
influenced by those markets, deranged by 
them; and on that evidence had not 
hesitated to report to the House, that as 
great a fall in agricultural produce had 
taken place throughout the continent 
generally, as in this country. Statements 
of that kind on insufficient evidence, con- 
veying erroneous information, were most 
mischievous. They misled the govern- 
ment, the House, and the ceuntry, upon 
the most important subject on which they 
could be occupied; the causes which had 
occasioned their own difficulties. For if 
those difficulties were common to this 
country with the world at large; then it 
was to be believed that they had their 
origin in some general cause, over which 
this country had no particular control ;— 
but if, on the contrary, the distress ex- 
perienced here was peculiar to this coun- 
try; if it was not generally felt, its cause 
was then to be looked for in their own 
internal measures. Nothing could have 
been obtained more readily, than correct 
information on this important subject : 
their foreign ministers and consuls could 
have transmitted to the committee, with 
great facility, tables, shewing the prices, 
and fluctuations which had taken place in 
grain of late years, in the different coun- 
tries where they resided; and the present 
condition of agriculture there. Such in- 
formation was extremely necessary, the 
want of it involved them in much error 
and inconsistency. The noble marquis 
himself, in discussing the question of the 
distress of their own agriculture, at the 
commencement of the present session, 
had stated, that great as that distress was, 
it was exceeded, by the difficulties ex- 
perienced, at the same time, by the culti- 
vators of the soil in all other countries ; 
and he had confirmed that information by 
a letter which he read to the House from 
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one of their foreign ministers, who 
described, that in that particular country, 
where he was stationed, or in a. district of 
-it ; in Silesia, so great was the destructive 
superabundance of agricultural produce, 
that the crops of corn were left to perish 
in the fields. But it then appeared that 
this document did insufficiently support 
the most important statement the noble 
marquis had been Jed to make upon it; 
for he had not stated that government had 
received similar information from other 
ministers in other countries, or from their 
foreign ministers generally ; and the pro- 
bable conclusion, therefore, was, that no 
such statement had been received; no 
such distress elsewhere observed; and 
that the letter from Silesia, described 
merely a local distress, occasioned by 
some peculiar circumstance, and that con- 
sequently no general opinion could be 
justly formed from it. And indeed ona 
subsequent occasion, when the noble mar- 
quis had occasion to read the letter of 
another minister or corsul, in which agri- 
cultural prices were incidentally mention- 
ed, it then appeared that in one part of 
the world at least, there was no super- 
abundance of corn, or agricultural dis- 
tress; for it was on the ground of the 
high price of agricultural produce in that 
country—the high price of the quartern 
loaf, for which the consul said, he had to 
pay no less than two shillings and eleven 
pence—that he demanded, and apparently 
with very good reason, an increase to his 
fees or salary. Now he must confess, it 
had appeared to him, that this high price 
of agricultural produce thus evinced ; for 
it was nearly double what had been the 
highest price in this country; that this 
high price -had appeared to him quite as 
extraordinary and important as the har- 
vests perishing on the ground in Siiesia ; 
and he had been induced to make some 
inquiry into its circumstances ; and as he 
could not but esteem that in the present 
condition of the country, every thing 
tending to explain the causes of the high 
or low prices of agricultural produce, in 
whatever country, was of importance ; he 
would repeat the information given him 
to the House. It was in the Brazils that 
this high price of corn was noticed. The 
Portuguese court had established in 1808, 
its royal residence, as he need not repeat, 
in the Brazils. They found existing there, 
an establishment which issued paper- 
money, called the Brazil Bank, which be- 
came decorated with a new title, and be- 
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came the Royal Bank of the Brazils. 
With this establishment the Court found 
it convenient to become very largely in 
debt; and that that operation would be 
greatly facilitated if the court should 
no an injunction on the bankers, to 
refuse payment of their notes to those who 
held them if presented for payment; and 
these notes thus issued, and being in- 
capable of returning to the issuers, of 
course circulated about, wherever they 
could find customers, and wherever pro- 
perty was to be purchased. This state of 
things had not been long established, be- 
fore a great rise in the monied price of 
all property followed; the quattern loaf 
advanced, as'their consul had observed— 
the exchange fell —the mill-rea, which 
had before exchanged for 96 British 
pence, would exchange only for 45.— 
Gold advanced; it rose greatly above the 
mint price. All agricultural produce 
greatly rose ;—there was, in short, in all 
things one general advance. Now, he 
submitted this state of things to the con- 
sideration of the political economists ; of 
those whose attention had been directed 
to the causes of the rise first, and then of 
the fall in agricultural produce here ;—if 
he permitted him, to the hon. member for 
Portarlington ;—and if that hon. member 
should ask if there existed any corn laws 
in that country ?—if there was any bad 
land—or changing that ground, on the 
suggestion of the hon. member for Bridge- 
north—if there was any good land ?—. 
That, he confessed he could not answer— 
his information did not extend to it.— 
But he would confidently submit a farther 
problem—that if that government should 
become so wise and politic as to see no 
other evil in all this but that of a high 
price of gold, and a low course of ex- 
change—if they should become seized 
with the ambition of preserving public 
faith by one general confiscation and rob- 
bery—of atoning for fraud committed on 
one body of men by committing still 
greater -fraud on another—if amidst the 
dangers, with which they were surrounded, 
they should fix their attention on nothing 
but the restoration of an old metal stand- 
ard—and in pursuit of that wretched ob- 
ject should proceed to repay their debt to 
the Bank, to return the notes borrowed, 
to take away the injunction upon it—if 
they took that step without a full inquiry 
and a knowledge of its importance—if it 
weré not accompanied with measures of. 
important precaution and arrangement 
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with provisions for adjusting public and 
private engagements to the alteration they 
were engaged in—or if, failing to adopt 
measures of such complicated precaution 
and extensive foresight ; they did not alter 
the value of the metal money in which the 
Bank paper was to be paid; if they did 
not make the mill-reas and little joes 
which were the coin of that country 
somewhat less than they are—then would 
there be seen in that country an excessive 
supply of all commodities in all markets 
—an overproduction of all the productions 
of the earth—no adequate market, no 
adequate demand—the farmers there, if 
they had leases would be, to a man, ruined 
— the landlords if there were taxes and 
debts would be in a situation little better, 
and one general scene of derangement, 
confusion and ruin, would ensue [Hear, 
hear!], These would be the certain con- 
sequences. There were others that might 
be more doubtful. He should not be sur- 
prised under such circumstances, to see 
the people, in ignorance as to the cause of 
such calamities, mistake the accidental 
error of their new government, for its es- 
sential character—if that weak govern- 
ment were, under such circumstances, 
shaken from the shoulders of that rising 
people, as an intolerable burthen—unless, 
indeed, there existed there a body of 
country gentlemen so patient as to per- 
mit their burthens and engagements to be 
thus increased—their tenantry to be ruin- 
ed that it was their duty to protect—their 
own fortunes to be sacrificed ; their station 
in society subverted, and the prospects of 
their families destroyed, by a miserable 
operation such as this (Hear, hear!]. 
But a body like that indeed—as it sup- 
ported, under all circumstances, in one 
country the measures of an administration, 
might save a government in another. But, 
however this might be, he (Mr. Attwood) 
hoped that this consul of theirs who had 
so readily discovered a ground for the in- 
crease of his fees and emoluments, would 
be equally prompt—wheneyer this altera- 
tion again took place—to propose himself 
—a reduction of those emoluments to the 
old scale; and that he would not dream of 
making a miserable juggle like this the 
ground of a permanent encroachment on 
the resources of this generous and credu- 
lous, but distressed and abused country 
{ Hear, hear!]. 

But, to return to the present corn law 
before them. There was one part of that 
bill—that which went to permit that fo- 
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reign wheat at present bonded, should be 
admitted to home consumption when the 
average price rose to 70s.—on the pay- 
ment of a duty— instead of being, as at pre- 
sent, admitted at 80s. with no duty,-—for 
which he had heard no one reason given, and 
was altogether at a loss to know on what 
grounds it could be justified. It could 
not, by any perversion, be said to be other 
than an injury to the British farmer ; that 
alteration at least was to him a measure of 
unbalanced evil. It was not to the ad- 
vantage of the proprietor of the corn; it 
exposed him to a duty, and took away the 
only prospect of even speculative advantage 
which his situation gave him. What, then, 
was the object of this? It was an injury to 
the farmer, It was no benefit to the im- 
porter. But it might give a little duty to 
the Exchequer. The agricultural commu- 
nityappeared before them in expectation 
of relief under unexampled distress. The 
House could afford them none—but it 
could not be content to dismiss even those 
petitioners without an attempt, though 
they could not relieve them, to levy a mi- 
serable duty on their misfortunes, and to 
scramble g little money into the Exche- 
quer—by whatever means—whatever in- 
terest was to suffer from it—that Exche- 
quer which they were told was so full and 
abundant in the midst of the poverty that 
surrounded it—which the right hon. se- 
cretary opposite had told them, with his: 
characteristic candour, so greatly flourish- 
ed in spite of his bill; or in consequence 
of it, for he did not collect which—a pros- 
perous Exchequer, and a ruined country 
—an Exchequer flourishing amidst the 
ruin of those from whose resources it was 
drawn—that was a state of things which 
the right hon, secretary might look on 
with satisfaction, though he did not, He 
could look with satisfaction on no revenue 
which was not commensurate with the re- 
sources of the people, nor could he see 
any thing which in his md was more 
ominous than a taxation inereasing with 
the public distress [Hear, hear! }. 

It was necessary also for the House to 
take into its view, before they adopted 
these new rates for the importation of 
corn, all those considerations that arose 
out ef the uncertain condition in which 
their currency at present stood, Ifthe old 
standard now attempted to be established 
should be again abandoned; as no man 
could venture to affirm with confidence 
its permanence ; then in the rise of prices 
that would follow its abandonment, the 
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rates now proposed would be altogether 
inapplicable, and would afford no protec- 
tion against foreign corn. On the other 
hand if that disastrous attempt should be 
persisted in ; if it should prove capable of 
being finally carried into effect, and the 
old standard be again established as the 
measure of value and price—then was this 
country on the eve, or in the midst of a 
great internal change; operating on all 
its important interests, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and above all, perhaps, political. 
In circumstances like those he deprecated 
all measures of needless, officious, half- 
informed ‘and partial legislation. The 
present standard would not be finally es- 
tablished ; the changes now in process 
would hardly be complete, without the 
entire destruction of that vast and impor- 
tant body by whose capital their soil was 
cultivated ; of a great portion of those to 
whom as property it belongs. Under cir- 
cumstances like these, he again repeated, 
that he deprecated all needless, officious, 
partial legislation. As far as the impor- 
tation of foreign corn could affect them, 
the agricultural community was at pre- 
sent secure from that danger; they were 
safe from that danger beneath the shel- 
ter of the present corn laws. There he 
conjured the House, that it would permit 
them to remain. If they could not relieve 
their distress, let them avoid aggravating 
their calamities ; nor forfeit, if it were pos- 
sible, their confidence; nor above all 
provoke their resentment; nor urge the 
violence of a storm, which they would 
find it much easier to excite, than to con- 
trol or allay. They had been told that 
this change in the value of their currency 
was now completed, that the measure was 
at an end; its operation finished. Would 
you derange again, it was asked, a system 
now established, a change now complete ? 
Complete was it said? It was at that 
moment in the midst of its operation. 
There was not‘a day, nor an hour, in which 
that most iniquitous measure was not now 
working wrong, and injustice, and fraud, 
and disguised robbery in every part of the 
empire to its furthest extent, and in its re- 
motest districts. [ Hear, hear!]. Couldthe 
House forget the statements which were 
nightly made to it, the petitions pre- 
sented? Let them consider the statement 
made to them two nights since by the 
hon. member for Sussex, of the condition 
of that district in which were two whole 
parishes, in process of utter, and neces- 
sary, and inevitable abandonment of la- 
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bourer, and occupier, and landlord; ne- 
cessarily and entirely to be abandoned in 
consequence of a contract for tithes—ofa 
contract made as the hon. member ex- 
pressed it, in the reign of the paper 
money—a contract made in money of one 
species, to be executed in money of an- 
other. Each acre as it became abandoned 
increasing the burthen on the others, and 
the whole at this moment in course of 
rapid desertion. Those parishes were but 
a picture of the country at large. The 
manner—the degree—was different—the 
operation wassimilar. Let them consider 
what representation the hon. member for 
Essex had made to them, with an earnest- 
ness befitting its importance, of two-thirds 
ofthe whole tenantry ofthat great county ina 
condition of insolvency—that is, in a condi- 
tion of beggary—not possessed of a shilling ; 
all their capital confiscated ; the produce 
of lives of labour, the provision for children, 
for age, every thing that renders property 
valuable, confiscated ; not capable of 
discharging their debts, if present prices 
continued. What condition of a country 
was this? In which the peaceful cultiva- 
tors of the soil, -were thus given over to 
one common destruction ; in a mass, and 
to a man—and by measures of that go- 
vernment, which exists for their protec- 
tion, and advantage, and security. And 
were they to be told that those measures 
were not to be disturbed, that they were 
sacred, that they weré complete? ‘They 
were but in part began. He would tell 
them of one great operation, necessarily 
connected with those measures, necessa- 
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rily arising out of them, demanded in ne- 
cessity and justice: by those measures 
which had not even commenced. That 
was, the reduction of salaries ; that was, 
the reduction of pensions; that was, the 
reduction of every description of pay, 
and pension, and salary of all the ser- 
vants of the Crown, in all the depart- 
ments of the state 
What? those that had urged forward 
these measures—the authors—were they 
to profit by them ? Were they to make 
them a means of profit and advantage 
to themselves? That would be to clothe 
these measures with all that odious and 
reproachful character, with which altera- 
tions in the monied standard have been 
on other occasions stigmatized. 
measures were adopted, they were told, to. 
support public faith, and the national 
character. Was it in this way that public 
faith was to be supported and the national 


[Hear, hear !}. 


These 
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character upheld? Was not a rise 
effected in the value of money to what- 
ever extent, an advance exactly equal to 
it on all the salaries and pensions held 
under the Crown? Indirect, indeed, con- 
cealed, but not the less effectual in its 
profit to the holders, or in its burthens to 
the country. It was an advance obscurely 
effected, its nature and operation was only 
slowly seen or understood b those 
even, perhaps, who profited by it; but it 
must of necessity become at length evi- 
dent ; it must be at length acknowledged: 
and whenever that acknowledgment was 
made on the bench opposite; whenever 
that advance was admitted—to whatever 
extent admitted—it must be of necessity, 
at the same moment, proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s government themselves; to reduce 
at once pensions and salaries to the ex- 
tent they would be thus acknowledged to 
have been raised. If they should fail to 
accompany that acknowledgment, when- 
ever made, with that proposition for 
reductions — then whilst they had been 
calling on the House, and the coun- 
try to submit to sacrifices in support of 
public faith and the national character, 
they would themselves have affixed dis- 
grace on both—they will have imprinted 
on the character of the country—by mea- 
sures adopted on the plea of upholding it 
—as vile a reproach as any that the pages 
of its history present. On these grounds, 
therefore, he should give his vote against 
the further progress of the bill before 
them.— The hon. gentleman sat down 
amidst loud cries of Hear, hear! 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
would not follow the hon. member through 
a great part of the arguments which he 
had used, many of which did not apply 
immediately to the question. But he 
must protest against the endeavour of the 
hon. gentleman to suspend the operations 
of the legislature, and to adjourn the busi- 
ness of the country, until he could bring 
about a change in the standard of the 
currency. Whether the hon. member 
fixed. upon corn, gold, or any other settled 
unit as the sign of value, it was difficult 
to form an idea of his standard by which 
all contracts were to be adjusted. The 
declamation which he had mixed up with 
his political economy, respecting the in- 
crease of salaries by the change in the 


currency, was unwarranted by the state | 


of the fact. When he called upon minis- 

ters to reduce their incomes on account 

of the restoration of cash payments, he 
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only imitated the hon. gentlemen who 
cheered him on the side of the House on 
which he sat, who excited passion when 
they could not produce conviction, They 
knew that the emoluments of offices and 
pensions had been reduced by the depre- 
ciation, and that, so far from being in- 
creased by the late act, they had only 
been restored to their former amount. 
They knew that the Irish pension list had 
been reduced one-half, and the Scotch 
very considerably. He would again pro- 
test against the suspension of all public 
business, and the delay in bringing up this 
report, until thehon. gentleman had settled 
the standard of currency, and reduced to 
his own scale the salaries of public officers. 
The noble marquis, after some further 
preliminary observations, entered on the 
question of the corn laws, and discussed 
the objections made to the resolutions 
by the hon. member for Essex, whose 
knowledge, intelligence, and sound judg- 
ment, as applied to the interests of the 
agricultural body, he highly praised. He 
denied that in passing the resolutions 
fixing an import duty they were legislating 
in the dark. The committee had had 
before it the prices of corn in most parts 
of the continent transmitted by our con- 
suls. These prices varied from place to 
place and time to time; but they afforded 
the means of deciding what amount of 
duties would yield protection to the 
British grower. The mistake of those 
who opposed the resolutions before the 
House, on the ground of their including 
an insufficient amount of duty, was, that 
they took the continental prices at the 
present state of the market, when there 
was no demand, and when, of course, 
prices were ruinously low, Adding, then, 
the duty and the freight'to these prices, 
they found that importation could take 
place at so low a rate as to enable foreign 
corn to obtain an advantage over that of 
our own growth in the British market. 
But this was not the #ay of viewing the 
matter. The continental prices of former 
times were to be considered, and then 17s. 
of duty, and 10s. for freight, insurance, 
and profit, added to the original cost of 
the article, would raise the price of 
foreign grain sufficiently to afford pro- 
tection to the British farmer.” It was-a 
mistake to suppose. that the House was 
now called upon to legislate finally on this 
subject. Parliament could never preclude 
itself from revising its own arrangements 
on a eens of this kind. The proposed 
2! 
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duty might be found too high in more 
settled times. It was, however, a great 
improvement onthe existing law, as it 
would: prevent the great inconveniences 
to be apprehended from the opening of 
the ports at 80s. At the same time, the 
change was breaking no faith with the 
farmer, as the legislature had never pro- 
mised him 80s. for his wheat. When the 
import price of 80s. was fixed, it was said 
by the friends of the measure, that corn 
would seldom reach that amount, but that 
the abundance, which would be the con- 
sequence of a secure home market, would 
reduce prices much below it, while its 
enemies contended, that its object was, to 
increase the price. It would be recollected, 
that the ports were not to open till the price 
reached 80s., and the 70s. then fixed upon 
was equivalent from the change in the 
currency to the former 80s. The hon. 
member for Essex had given notice of a 
motion for making an important alteration 
in the currency. What the hon. member’s 
standard was, or what he meant to substi- 
tute for the existing currency, he did not 
pretend to conjecture; but he could not 
omit that opportunity of adverting to the 
manner in which the hon. member for 
Midhurst (Mr. J. Smith) had expressed 
himself with regard to the public credit. 
Such a speech from such an authority 
could not fail to produce a deep im- 
pression in that House; and he was 
satisfied, that nothing but a painful sense 
of public duty could have induced that 
hon. member to read such a moral as well 
as political lecture to his friends around 
him, for supporting a motion fraught 
with such alarm as that for abolishing 
20,000,000/. of taxes, and thereby break- 
ing faith with the public creditor, and 
endangering the institutions of the coun- 
try. He would ever contend, that the 
mode in which that motion had been 
brought forward and supported, had 
struck a severe blow at public credit; but, 
severe as it had been, the effects of it had 
been counteracted to a_ considerable 
degree, by the valuable speech of the 
hon. member for Midhurst that evening. 
Mr. Hume said, that the words of his 
hon. friend’s motion were, that relief was 
only to be expected from “a large remis- 
sion of taxation.” Now, in that resolution 
he fully concurred, as did every man in 
the country, except perhaps the noble 
' marquis. In 1817, the taxation of the 
country amounted to 60,000,000/.; in 
1818, to 61,000,000/.; in 1819, to 
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in 1820, it amounted to 
61,634,000/.; and in 1821 it reached 
62,463,000/. Now, how was it possible 
for agricultural produce to obtain a remu~ 
nerative price in the market, if the farmer 
was to be called on every year to pay 
such an increased proportion of taxes ? 
With these facts before them, would the 
landed interest allow themselves to be 
robbed any longer? ‘The resolutions of 
his hon. friend thie member for Portar- 
lington, were those to which he thought 
the House must hereafter come; but 
those of the noble marquis he was of opi- 
nion would improve on the present law, 
and so far they had his support. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was surprised, that 
the hon. member for Callington (Mr. 
Attwood) ‘should have entered on the 
present evening into a discussion on the 
state of the currency, when he knew that 
the hon. member for Essex had given 
notice of a motion which would bring that 
subject fairly before the consideration of 
the House. As the hon. member had 
made several pointed allusions to him (Mr. 
Peel), he could not allow the present op- 
portunity to pass without making some 
observations upon them. And here he 
must be permitted to express his surprise 
at the applause with which a part of the 
hon. member’s speech had been received 
by gentlemen on the other side. When 
he heard the bill which he had had the 
honour of introducing in 1819, called an 
iniquitous measure, and found that appel- 
lation of it cheered by many gentlemen 
who had at that time supported it—when 
he recollected that the concluding resolu- 
tion of Mr. Horner in 18'1 contained the 
principle on which that individual stated 
that the currency ought to be conducted, 
and that that principle was, that within 
two years the Bank should return to cash 
payments—when he remembered that 
strong fact, and contrasted it with the 
cheers which had burst from hon. members 
when the act of 1819 was stigmatized as 
an iniquitous bill, he could not sufficiently 
express the surprise which he felt, or pre- 
vail upon himself to submit-to such an 
epithet in silence. He would here take 
the liberty of asking, whether the principle 
on which that bill was founded did not 
receive the support of the other side in 
1816? The House must recollect well 
that it did receive the approbation of hon. 
gentlemen opposite; and: that circum- 
stance made their cheers of this evening 
more extraordinary than they otherwise 
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would have been. If there was any man 
whose conduct he was more surprised at 
than another, it was the hon. member for 
Coventry. That hon. member had moved 
resolutions to amend those which he had 
proposed to the House. His (Mr. P's.) 
resolution was a resolution to compel the 
Bank to pay in speciein May, 1823. The 
resolution proposed -by the hon. member 
for Coventry was a resolution that the 
Bank should pay in cash in May, 1822. 
The hon. member might perhaps say, that 
he had also moved some previous resolu- 
tions. He admitted that this was true. 
The hon. member had certainly made 
some proposition relative to the re-pay- 
ment of certain issues to the Bank. But 
the hon. member said, that on leaving the 
House.upon that occasion, he had whis- 
pered into the ear of the hon. member for 
Salisbury, that no return was to be made 
to cash payments, whilst the price of 
gold was 5/. 10s. What the hon. member 
whispered into the ear of the hon. member 
for Salisbury, he could not tell: he knew, 
however, what was the resolution the hon. 
member had recorded, and against his 
alleged whisper he would place in oppo- 
sition his recorded resolution.—He would 
row return to the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, who had endeavoured to over- 
whelm him with his sarcasm. But as he 
was to share that sarcasm with his hon. 
friend, the member for Portarlington (if 
he might be permitted, on account of the 
respect which he felt for that hon. gentle- 
man’s great talents and high character, to 
use a term which he certainly had no right 
to use from long intimacy with him), he 
would only observe, that he was willing to 
share it, so long as he shared it in such 
company. The hon. member for Calling- 
ton had repeated certain observations of 
his upon the fulness of the Exchequer, and 
had made his own comments upon them. 
This made it necessary for him to repeat 
what he actually had said. He had said 
that if the currency had indeed been raised 
40 per cent, it was most extraordinary 
and at the same time most consolatory, 
to discover that the taxes had increased 
in amount, and that there was one of two 
alternatives proved by it—either that the 
resources of the country were most flou- 
rishing, or that the depreciation had not 
been so great as was generally stated. 
But, if he had spoken of seeing with satis- 
faction the result which he had mentioned 
was it to be understood that he saw with 
satisfaction so much money raised from 
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the people? No such thing. What he 
meant to say was, that he had had great 
satisfaction in seeing that sum raised 
without any recourse being had to pro- 
cesses of law to extract it from those who 
were unwilling to pay it. His reason for 
making the observation was, to use it in 
refutation of a witness who had been ex- 
amined before the agricultural committee, 
and who had stated, that the consumption 
of all the necessaries of life, had, for some 
time past, been greatly decreasing. The 
following was the evidence of that wit- 
ness :—‘* You have stated that in the ne- 
cessaries of life you conceive the con- 
sumption to have diminished one third in 
Birmingham ; do you think that that dimi- 
nution of consumption is at all general? 
A general diminution of the necessaries 
of life, I believe, exists throughout the 
whole kingdom, except in the markets of 
London.‘ Do you consider salt as a 
necessary of life? Certainly.—Soap ? 
Certainly.—Malt ? Yes.—Candles? Yes. 
—Sugar? Ido not; but the poor people 
do—Tea? Yes.’ The name of this 
witness was Thomas Attwood, esq. 
[Hear.] And, if he had spoken with 
satisfaction of the increase of the revenue, 
it was because he had wanted to show that 
no decrease had taken place in the con- 
sumption of the necessaries of life. The 
hon. member for Callington had then sta- 
ted, that if he (Mr. P.) would examine 
the records of his office, he would find that 
the prevailing distress had given birth to 
disturbances in various parts of the manu- 
facturing districts. Now, if the hon, 
member was speaking of the present, he 
must beg leave to say, that he found no 
disturbances at present existing among 
them. The hon. member might, perhaps, 
allude to the riots in Staffordshire and 
Monmouthshire—the only counties in 
which the laws had been violated. 

Mr. Attwood said, he alluded to Staf- 
fordshire. 

Mr. Peel contended, that the distur- 
bances in that county did not arise out of 
any distress. As a proof of it, he would 
state one fact: —The master manufacturers 
had offered their labourers 3s. a day, 
besides two pints of beer each, and fuel 
for their family. 

Mr. Attwood said, there was not em- 
ployment for those labourers. The wages 
were probably as stated; but the men 
had not employment for more than four 
days in the week. 

Mr. Peel said, he would leave it to his 
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hon. friend, the member for Staffordshire, 
who at his request had left his parlia- 
mentary duties to visit, in his magisterial 
capacity, the county which he represented, 
to speak more fully upon that particular 
point. He would now refer, not to the 

resent, but to a past period, to iljustrate 
Kis argument. The period to which he 
should allude was a period under which 
that beautiful order of things, a paper 
standard, flourished most largely. Why, 
the very words ‘ paper standard” was a 
contradiction in terms. Yet, under that 
beautiful order of things, what was the 
state of the manufacturing population? 
In 1816 and 1817 we had all the blessings 
of the paper standard; but in those years 
we had the Habeas Corpus act suspended, 
and several other precautions taken for 
the preservation of the public tranquillity. 
Disaffection to the government and the 
constitution was not at that time attri- 
buted to the bulk of the people, but, as 
was stated in a report from a committee 
of that House, to causes existing among 
the lower classes, one of which was, pri- 
vation in consequence of the lowness of 
wages and the increased price of the ne- 
cessaries of life. ‘* But,” said the hon. 
member for Callington, ‘there had at 


that t'me been a great revulsion of prices.” 
To be sure there had: that was one of 
the evils arising from the paper standard. 
“Oh yes,” said the hon. member for 
Callington, “but you ought to recollect 
that a paper currency gives you wealth 
and capital.” Of course it did; but only 


till a day of payment came. In 1816 
what was it but an over-issue of paper 
which led to great speculation, and a re- 
action of it created much bankruptcy and 
distress, that reduced the country to its 
pitiable situation? That system might 
go on well if it were always to continue. 
But, though a man might be happy when 
he got drunk, or when he imbibed oxygen 
gas, still he must expect to endure some 
misery before he returned to a state of 
sobriety, or before he was again able to 
inhale the atmospheric air. . To go on 
well under a paper system, it must always 
continue —just as a drunken man, to be 
always happy, ought to be always drunk. 
The right hon. secretary then proceeded 
to state, that he must again refer to the 
evidence of the witness whom he had 
quoted. That witness was asked, “ Has 
there been no cireumstance in the last 
two years but supply and demand to 
determine the price of any of the 
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necessaries of life??? To which he re- 
plied, * Certainly ; nothing can determine 
the price of articles but the relative state 
of supply and demand.” That was an 
admission which the hon. member seemed 
to have forgotten that evening. [Here 
some gentleman interrupted Mr. Peel, for 
the purpose of informing him, that the 
member for Callington was Mr. Matthias 
Attwood, and not Mr. Thomas Attwood. } 
He had thought that it was the opinion 
of the hon. member for Callington, that 
he had been quoting: sure he was, 
that he had seen the same or similar 
doctrines from the hon. member in print ; 
and he had referred to them to show what 
he conceived to be a great inconsistency 
in the argument of the hon. gentleman 
that evening. With regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Calling- 
ton, as to making corn the standard of 
value, from the year 1700 to 1783, there 
had been little or no change in the price 
of gold, whilst, on the contrary, there had. 
been the greatest fluctuations in the price 
of corn. In 1815, when wheat was 64s. 
per quarter, gold was 5/. 6s. per ounce, 
and accordingly paper was much depre- 
ciated. In 1817, when wheat was 94s. 
per quarter, gold was of much lower 
value. Indeed, of all articles corn was 
that which it was most unfit to fix as a 
standard, since it was liable to great fluc- 
tuations in consequence of the smallest 
increase or decrease of the natural quantity 
in market. 

Mr. Attwood said, in explanation, that 
he did not recognize any opinions that 
had been expressed by him, amongst 
those which the right hon. secretary had 
so preposterously ascribed to him. He 
would request the right hon. gentleman 
to take his opinions from himself, and 
neither:to form, nor collect systems for 
him, nor imagine that he was to be re- 
sponsible for them, when collected from 
whatever sources. With respect to the 
long extract of evidence which had been 
read, he was at a loss to know what cun- 
clusion the right hon. gentleman meant 
to. draw from it: but as he seemed to 
thfakshe had established by it, some 
incétisistency in him (Mr. Attwood), he 
begged to inform him that he had never 
even read, and did not know of the 
existence of such evidence, till the right 
hon. gentleman was pleased to read it to 
him; and all he had then to say upon it 
was, that the answers seemed to him at 
least as correct as the questions. 
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Mr. Ellice, in answer to the observations 
of the right hon. gentleman, maintained 
he had always been a strenuous and con- 
sistent opponent of the paper system, but, 
unlike the right hon. gentleman, he had 
never ceased to warn the House of the 
ruinous and unjust consequences of the 
measure of 1819. The right hon. gentle- 
man had taunted him with cheering his 
hon. friend (the member for Calling- 
ton), for whose luminous and able state- 
ments he was, in common with the rest of 
the House, so much indebted, when he had 
called the bill of the right hon. gentleman 
a fraud on all creditors. He was not 
aware, that the observation of his hon. 
friend was applied exclusively to that bill, 
but he had no hesitation in expressing his 
entire concurrence in the opinion, applied, 
as he understood it, to the various mea- 
sures adopted since the first conclusion of 
the war in 1814. These had been equally 
fraudulent on the part of government to- 
wards creditors, as the bill of 1797 had 
been before to all debtors. The right hon. 
gentleman recalled to the recollection of 
the House his (Mr. E’s) support of the 
bill of 1819, and stated he rather outran 
the proposers of that measure, than fell 
short of their endeavours to restore the 
standard. The right hon. gentleman might 
also have been candid enough, to admit 
the principles, on which he then advocated 
the necessity of fixing some standard. 
He would not say he had been able suffi- 
ciently to explain those principles, for it 
was the first time he had ever addressed 
a public assembly, but he appealed to 
those who attended the discussions in 
1819, whether he did not qualify his sup- 
port of the bill, preferring it as the only 
alternative to a further perseverance in 
the existing system, which was then before 
them. Thecountry had been too long sub- 
ject to the experiments of the chancellor of 
the exchequer and the Bank directors, who 
had complete :control over its circulating 
medium, without the most remote ac- 
quaintance with any of the common prin- 
ciples on which a paper currency could 
safely be regulated. We had had first, on 
the cessation of the war in 1815, a sudden 
contraction, and then in 1817 an immense 
over-issue of paper, apparently without 
the least reflection, and certainly without 
any knowledge of the necessary results of 
such opposite and contradictory proceed- 
ings. On the report of the committee, 
he entirely concurred in their recommen- 
dation that a definite standard should be 
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settled, to prevent the recurrence of such a 
state of things, and to put down, he trusted 
for ever, the unlimited power possessed by 
the Bank ; but he also protested against 
misleading the country with respect to the 
necessary consequences of the proposed 
alteration. He denied then, as he denied 
now, that the price of gold, banished 
as it had long been in this country 
as a circulating medium of exchange, 
could be any index of the true extent 
of the depreciation of our currency ; or 
rather that the difference between the ac- 
cidental price at any particular period and 
the former mint price, could at all mea- 
sure the effect of the depreciation on 
general prices of commodities and con- 
tracts. Upon this view of the subject, he 
proposed to obviate their acknowledg- 
ment of the rule laid down by the com- 
mittee, rather at once to resume the old 
standard, than adopt the graduated scale 
which neither for the time it was intended 
to continue it, nor in its difference from 
the former, could afford any adequate re- 
lief to the difficulties he apprehended. He 
foresaw in the disposition of the Bank at 
the time, as the practical working of the 
plan must be left to them, that before the 
bill could pass, their paper might be even 
more valuable than gold at the old standard 
—this actually happened. The House 
would recollect he had added a rider to 
permit the Bank to pay in coin as soon 
as the price of gold was actually 3/. 17s. 
10d., from an apprehension that this might 
occur. The Lords rejected his amend- 
ment, and the consequence had been, the 
necessity of passing a bill last year, to 
meet precisely the case he predicted. But 
did it follow, because such had been the 
line he pursued, that he must necessarily 
be included among those who concurred 
in the measures recommended by the 
committee, as well as in their general 
principles? It was in the extent of 
the application of those principles under 
the particular circumstances of the 
country that he entirely differed from 
them, and his difference was to such 
an extent that he could not prevail upon 
any person to second an amendment sub- 
stituting 5/7. 10s. for 3/. 17s. 6d. His 
noble friend the member for Sarum (lord 
Folkestone) would have sanctioned a re- 
solution for fixing the standard at 4/. 10s. 
But considering that, even, ineffectual and 
inadequate to meet the effect of the 
previous depreciation, he declined pro 
posing it. He subsequently, in a fature 
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session, from the same feeling, although 
he had previously brought before the 
House a detailed statement of the severe 
effects of the alteration of the currency 
on the mercantile interest, which was 
confirmed by his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Bramber (Mr. Irving), voted 
against the proposition of his hon. friend 
the member for Taunton, for establishing 
the double standard of gold and silver, at 
the depreciated scale of our silver currency. 
That would have been a relief equal to 
fixing the standard of gold at 4/. 5s. or 6s. 
but still in his opinion insufficient, and 
nothing could be so impolitic or inexpe- 
dient as tampering in this way, from year 
to year, with the currency. Indeed, he 
should say now, that to whatever extreme 
measure our difficulties, when more fully 
ascertained by experience, might lead us, 
nothing should induce us again to alter 
the standard fixed by the bill of 1819. 
But he did not expect to hear from the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel), the 
charge he had made against him of incon- 
sistency in his opinions on this subject. 
Those who had done him the honour to 
listen to any thing he had said, since he 
first came into the House, must know 
what his invariable impressions had been 
respecting it; but if he could justly be 
charged with inconsistency, the accusa- 
tion came with a bad grace from the right 
hon, gentleman and his friends, who had 
voted both for the resolutions of the 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1811, and 
for the measures of 1819. Every hour’s 
experience confirmed his apprehensions of 
the ultimate result. The country, it was 
true, wasaltogether asrich, or possibly more 
so than at any former period, and it was 
of little consequence whether our general 
capital and profits were double the nominal 
amount in Bank notes of 1814 or 1818, or 
half that.amount in the reformed standard 
of 1819. The difficulty was, in the dis- 
arrangement of all the respective claims 
of debtor and creditor on that capital, and 
in the enormously oppressive operation of 
taxes imposed in one currency, and levied 
in another, on means reduced in an in- 
verse proportion. He had watched at- 
tentively the progressive operation of the 
last of these measures, the bill of the right 
hon. gentleman, and which was only a part 
of the system. He had seen the merchant 
who had engagements either absolutely 
ruined, or still struggling to put off the 
evil day, in the hope of some advance in 
the value of his means of payment, arising 
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from changes for the better, which could 
never arrive. They had before them the 
just complaints of the cruel distress of the 
agriculturist, who was called upon for 
the same taxes and charges from his pro- 
duce reduced one half in price. In short, 
they were daily witnessing the progressive 
destruction of all the productive interests 
of the country, striving against burthens 
and engagements, which with all their 
exertions, they might be unable to meet. 
The creditors and unproductive classes, 
on the other hand whose means were de- 
rived from the profits of the industrious 
and active population, were taking an 
undue proportion of their earnings. Ac- 
cording to the progressive distress of the 
latter, the wealth and influence of the 
former increased, and it appeared to him 
a silent revolution was steadily advancing, 
under which all that was valuable or use- 
ful in the community, must be gradually 
but ultimately sacrificed to an insatiable 
monied interest. Indeed he could not 
blame the latter; their good fortune ap- 
peared forced upon them by government 
and that House, and he conscientiously 
believed they had sufficient experience of 
the extremes to which the country had 
alternately been exposed, to be rather 
apprehensive of a long continuance of the 
present state of things, and desirous of 
some fair and equitable settlement to all 
parties, _ It appeared however in the 
opinion of his majesty’s ministers that 
matters were not yet sufficiently ripe for 
a consideration of this subject, and it was 
useless until the majority of that House 
had a little farther experience of the pre- 
sent system, to press further for a revisal 
of it. The resolutions before the House 
were a melancholy proof of the delusion 
which still existed, and of the weakness 
of those who expected from such measures 
any, he would say, the smallest relief 
from sufferings produced by obvious 
causes, which they persisted in denying. 
He certainly would continue as far as the 
expression of his opinion went, his decided 
Opposition to them all, although he really 
did believe, beyond the adoption of a 
most unjust and unwise principle, a course 
which unfortunately that House was often 
in the habit of pursuing, any measure 
to be founded upon them under present 
appearances would be equally unpro- 
ductive of mischief or benefit to the come 
munity. The discussion had served a 
useful purpose to ministers, in distracting 
and dividing the attention of the landed 
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gentlemen from the'real cause of their 
embarrassment, but he even did them the 
justice to believe, they would be as 
strenuous advocates for the repeal of 
the proposed bill, as they were now for 
its adoption, if unfortunately by its enact- 
ments coming into operation, the price 
of provisions should: be increased to 
the consumer, to double their cost to the 
industrious classes in other countries. 

Mr. JT. Wilson observed, that when 
the measure of 1819 began to operate, 
the depreciation of our paper currency, 
did not exceed five or six per cent. 
There was no ground, therefore, for the 
assertion of his hon. friend (Mr. Attwood), 
on this point. Neither could he agree 
with his hon. friend, that they had not 
now sufficient information to enable them 
to legislate on this subject. He had no 
doubt that the measure before them would 
prove beneficial. 

Mr. Littleton confirmed the truth of 

the right hen. secretary’s statement, that 
the disorders in Staffordshire did not ori- 
ginate in distress. It was actually true 
that the miners had refused an offer of 3s. 
a day, besides beer and fuel. 
_ Mr. Brougham asked, upon what prin- 
ciple he was required to exculpate him- 
self, on account of the vote he had given 
in favour of the motion of his hon. friend 
the member for York? He must protest 
against a practice, which would have the 
effect of cramping members in the votes 
which it was their duty to give on public 
questions; and must also declare, not 
only that he made use of no argument in 
favour of a remission of taxes to: the 
amount of 20,000,000/., but that he had 
heard of none such on tie occasion 
alluded to. It might happen that bene- 
ficial measures were supported by doubt- 
ful arguments; and, independently of the 
reasoning urged in its defence, or of the 
quarter whence it proceeded, he would 
vote fot a resolution which had, in his 
opinion, a salutary tendency. Of this 
readiness he could not furnish a more 
decisive instance, than by voting, as he 
should do, for the resolutions of the noble 
marquis that night, although he had a 
well-grounded distrust of the principles 
on which the noble lord administered the 
government of this country. 

The question being put, “That the 
report be now brought up,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 153; Noes, 22. The 
report was then brought up and read. On 
the motion that, the said Resolutions 
be read a second time, 
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‘Mr. Huskisson rose, for the purpose of 
submitting his resolutions, not with any 
view of opposing them to those of his 
noble friend, but he wished to have them 
recorded on the Journals. He thought 


the House had, in approving the resolu- 


tions before them, attended too much to 
one inconvenience—that of the danger of 
too great an influx of foreign grain from 
the warehouses; while they overlooked 
another—that of the want of a steady re- 
munerating price to the farmer. It was 
his opinion that the safest mode would be, 
a free trade in corn, with a fair protecting 
duty. Without this, the farmer would in 
time of dearth be inundated with foreign 
corn without an adequate protection. 
The time, he was convinced, would come, 
when we should have such a trade, by 
which the British grower would be pro- 
tected in a degree equivalent to the disad- 
vantages under which he laboured. The 


‘right hon. gentleman then moved his re- 


solutions by way of amendment. [See 
p- 209.) 7 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in giving the negative to the resolutions 
of his right. hon. friend, he would not 
deny the general principle which they in- 
volved; but he thought that principle ap- 
plied to a different state of things. He 
was anxious to see the general basis of 
the corn laws well settled before he con- 
sented to such a measure. 

The amendment was then put, and 
negatived. Mr. Ricardo then submitted 
his resolutions for the sake of having them 
recorded onthe Journals. [See p. 201.] 
~ Mr. Mazwell said:—The duty on 
foreign wool recently imposed has been 
followed by the most prosperous trade 
ever known in woollen manufacture, and 
the monopoly of the corn-market has 
been followed by universal demand: for 
British manufacture ; yet we are told, that 
protecting duties are a positive detriment 
to the country, and a poll tax upon the 
community. High prices here, and low 
prices on the continent, would lead the 
farmer into the most disastrous situation, 
we are told—and yet we have never had 
complaints from the wool grower on this 
ground. If we raise the price of provi- 
sions, we are assured of the flight of com- 
merce—and yet we are told that a mono- 
poly regulation is inoperative in effecting 
arise of prices. Have the junto at Hen- 
derson’s hotel—has Mr. Webb Hall—ever 
advanced positions more unreasonable or 
less demonstrable than these? Can any 
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one doubt them to originate with the 
merchant and the monied interest? Let 
us lay aside the intrigues of corn jobbers 
and of corn growers, and consider, as 
consumers desirous of keeping faith with 
the public creditor, how we can most 
honestly obtain cheap bread. Let us 
examine the price of labour in Britain 
and on the continent, and give the farmer 
indemnity for employing workmen at such 
prices as may keep the industrious family 
from privations incompatible with com- 
fort or contentment. This is the first 
duty we have to perform; and it is one 
which will be as salutary to the state and 
consonant to justice, as prohibitory laws 
are at variance with equity, and opposed 
to commercial prosperity. The price of 
grain depends upon the currency—its 
value, upon the wealth of the community. 
What right a corn jobber and a Pole have 
to profit, arising from evasion of the 
burthens imposed on industry in Britain, 
I cannot discover, any more than I can 
comprehend why the farmer should have 
a boon not accorded to the manufacturer. 
Let ministers subject the seller of Polish 
grain to those burthens with which he 
overwhelms the British seller, and cease 
to punish the latter for being his. coun- 
tryman. 
said to be a calamity. Nativity in Bri- 
tain will be considered a misfortune, if a 
free trade and a debt of 200 million 
ounces of gold are co-existent. Protect- 
ing duties must be kept in force, where 
taxation falls upon the necessaries of life 
in a degree unknown in any other coun- 
try. But struggling emigration, expen- 
sive revenue establishments, and corrupt 
influence, will accompany their enforce- 
ment, and. the public and the state be at 
variance. A good minister would remove 
the taxes from the necessaries of life, and 
place them upon property: a wise parlia- 
ment would sanction a change calculated 
to give industry a stimulus. Mercenary 
defence of the state, spies, incendiaries, 
pauperism, and all the vice and crime, 
cause or effect of such nuisances, would 
be diminished, low prices of food would 
be.a universal good, and machinery a 
blessing instead of a curse to the working 
classes. Let the consumer weigh in his 
own mind the consequences of the present 
system: let him estimate the moral good 
that would arise from a juster system of 
finance, and unite with the farmer in 
making that property, secured by the 
war, amenable to the consequences in- 
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volved in its security. Let the land- 
owner avow that it was his own acres that 


_he mortgaged. Let him act in. unison 


with his avowal, and take the burthen 
from the industry of the country to its 
wealth, before the people leave him lord 
of a depopulated domain, and chief of a 
beggared populace. I shall oppose no 
measure of relief to the farmer, except 
prohibition or schemes to raise the price ; 
protecting duties and reduction of taxes 
must be resorted to, until the labourer of 
Britain can live as cheaply as the French- 
man or the Belgian; and any scheme 
which shall give tothe Exchequer what 
the corn importer defrauds it of, must 
be a public gain, and will not alter the 
price of food I am persuaded. 

Mr. Ricardo’s resolutions were nega- 
tived; after which those of the marquis 
of Londonderry [ See p. 190.] were agreed 
to. 


Post Master GENERAL IN IreE- . 
LAND.] Mr. S. Rice asked the noble 
marquis, whether it was the intention of 
government to adopt any resolution with 
respect to the second post-master of Ire- 
land ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
when government advised the Crown to 
take measures with respect to the second 
post-master of England, they advised the 
same measure with respect to the post- 
master of Ireland. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether a 
similar arrangement was to take place 
with respect to the post-office in Scot- 
land. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the post-master there had other duties to 
perform, besides those of the post-office ; 
and, besides, his salary did not exceed 
800/. a year. 

Mr. Hume thought 800/. a year too 
much for doing nothing. 
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Axvr-nousEs Licensinc Bitt.] Mr. 
Bennet, in rising to move for leave to 
bring in a bill “ to alter and amend the 
present mode of licensing ale-houses,” 
observed, that under the present system 
an individual who solicited a license was 
obliged to give in a certificate of charac- 
ter. It might naturally be supposed that 
this certificate would be derived from the 
place where he had last resided. Nosuch 
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thing; it was required to come from the 
place to which he was going. He would 
alter this practice, and provide that the 
certificate should be signed by some in- 
dividuals living in the parish in which 
the publican had last resided, and state 
particulatly what business*he had for- 
merly pursued. The next point was that 
of recognizances. Under the present 
law, a publican was required to enter into 
recognizances for his proper behaviour ; 
but this was merely a matter of form, no 
real securities being ever given. His bill 
would provide that substantial securities 
should be given. It was an evil of the 
existing system that it presented no in- 
termediate degrees of punishment for the 
improper conduct of publicans, between 
absolute ruin by the deprivation of licenses 
and the infliction of slight fines. He pro- 
posed to remedy this by giving magistrates 
the power to proportion the fines to the 
offences ; and, in an instance of very gross 
misconduct, to send the case before a 
jury. If the jury should return a verdict 
against the offender, the magistrates 
would then estreat his recognizances, shut 
up his house, and declare him incapable 
of again opening a public-house. It 
would be required that a magistrate who 
abrogated or refused to grant a license 
should state his reasons for his conduct. 
To the disgrace of the magistracy, the 
majority of the public-houses throughout 
the country were in the hands of brewers, 
who drenched the people with their bad 
beer, or compelled them to take to spirits 
as a substitute. The only remedy for the 
evil was, to. increase the facility of ob- 
taining licenses for public-houses; and 
for that purpose he would enable every 
man holding a house of 20/. a year to de- 
mand the right (upon entering into fit 
securities) of opening a public-house; 
leaving power to the magistrates, on the 
next licensing day, to shut up the house 
if they saw reason to do so. He con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
his bill. 

Mr. Calvert thought something ought 
to be done to prevent the practice of 
serving beer in short measures. 

Sir I. Coffin. maintained, that the .poor 
. man was cheated by the publican in the 
way of bad measure. 

Mr. R. Colborne suggested the pro- 
priety of permitting the sale of table beer 
ofa quality stronger than that which was 
fillowed to be sold by the present law. 

Mr. Grenfell thought the thanks of the 
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country were due to his hon. friend, for 

having brought the subject under the 

consideration of the House. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Tontan Istanps.] Mr. Hume rose to 
submit his motion respecting the present 
state of the Ionian Islands. He commen- 
ced by stating, that the task which he had 
undertaken was not one pleasing to himself, 
nor, moreover, was it of a description 
which any man would be disposed to 
undertake who was anxious for his own 
ease; but he considered the welfare of 
200,000 inhabitants of the Ionian islands, 
and the connexion which the maintenance 
of the English character had with their 
condition, as superior to all personal in- 
ducements, and as calling upon him to 
undertake the task, however painful it 
might be in any particular point of view. 
He was, therefore, perfectly prepared to 
discharge his public duty, entertaining ag 
he did the strongest opinions upon the 
highly improper manner in which the go- 
vernment of the Ionian islands had been 
conducted since it was placed under. the 
king of Great Britain, as protector. This 
was not the first but the third time he had 
called the attention of parliament to the 
subject : and he regretted that his endea- 
vours to ameliorate the condition of the 
Ionians had had s0 little effect. He did 
so last year at considerable length; and, 
in now again submitting the miserable 
situation of those islands to the attention 
of the House, he should be happy to 
compress his statements within as narrow 
a compass as possible, consistent with the 
importance of the case, and the rendering 
all its circumstances as intelligible as was 
necessary to enable the House fully to 
comprehend the whole bearings of the 
question. In discharging this duty, he 
begged to disclaim being actuated by any 
personal feelings against the character of 
sir Thomas Maitland, whom he had prin- 
cipally to arraign in the narrative of these 
transactions. With that individual or his 
family he had never had any personal con- 
nexion or difference, and could not, there- 
fore, be influenced by private motives of 
any description. He felt a deep interest 
in the condition of these islanders, because 
he had spent a considerable time amongst 
them, and had had much intercourse with 
them at that period. He could not, from 
his knowledge of their past and present 
situation, look at their condition now, 
mint deploring it in the highest degree. 

2 
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When he had the pleasure of residing in 
the Ionian islands, Corfu was still held by 
France; and the remainder of the islands 
were occupied by British troops. He 
had then gone from island to island, and 
enjoyed the gratifying pleasure of hearing 
the English name and character, and every 
thing connected with them, praised and 
revered by the people: the connection 
with England was to them the harbinger 
of peace and happiness, and her protec- 
tion was felt by them to be an assurance 
of the early enjoyment of British rights 
and liberty..- 
Before he alluded to the formal manner 
in which England had, by the treaty of 
Paris,’ become the protectress of the 
Ionian islands, he should, for the infor- 
mation of those hon. members who might 
not have heard him last year, say a few 
words respecting their previous condition 
and government. The Ionian islands for- 
merly belonged to the republic of Venice: 
but when that state became subject to the 
dominion of France in 1797, they followed 
the fate of the republic. The French 
remained in occupation of them until the 
year 1800, when the Turks and Russians 
drove them out, and they then came under 
the protection of the latter, who esta- 
blished what was called the septinsular re- 
public, and under that form of govern- 
‘ment, they remained until the treaty of 
Tilsit, when by a secret article they were 
eonveyed back again to the French, who 
resumed their government and retained it 
until the- year 1810, at which time they 
were all, except Corfu, (which had a 
strong garrison ) re-captured by the British. 
He was then in these islands, and pre- 
sent at the time of the capture of Santa 
Maura. England then occupied Zante, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, and the rest, except 
Corfu ; and so they remained until the fall 
of Buonaparte, when the whole of the 
islands were placed under the protection of 
theking of England, by the treaty of Paris, 
signed at the congress in that capital on 
the 5th of Nov. 1815. They were by that 
treaty “declared to be free and indepen- 
dent states,” and placed as such under the 
immediate guarantee and protection of 
the ‘British government. : One article of 
that treaty states, that they are consigned 
to the “immediate and exclusive protec- 
tion of the king of Great Britain.” And 
another article specifies, that a convention 
shall settle all matters therein (meaning 
the islands), and that they shall support 
arid. pay the British garrisons (which are 
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still to occupy them) in time of peace, not 
exceeding $000 men, with all their ex- 
penses. By the same article, Corfu was 
to remain under the then existing form of 
government, until by a convention of the 
several islands a local government should 
be organized there to supply its place. 
On the 17th May, 1817, a constitutional 
charter for the united states of these 
islands was prepared by sir T. Maitland, 
the lord high commissioner from Great 
Britain, with an appearance of concert 
with, but ‘in reality without any sanction 
of, the inhabitants; and, on the 11th of 
July following it was confirmed by the king 
of Great Britain. 

In submitting his present motion to 
parliament, he (Mr. Hume) was actua- 
ted by a two-fold object: Ist, as related 
to Great Britain, on the score of expense; 
and 2dly, as related to the happiness of 
the people of these islands, and to the cha- 
racter of the nation in her capacity of 
protectress to the Ionian islands. He 
could refer to various speeches of the 
noble marquis (Londonderry) opposite, 
declaratory of the interest which Great 
Britain took at the congress respecting 
these islands, and whiat advantages the 
islanders were to enjoy in consequence of 
her protection: that the islands were to 
maintain the British garrisons out of their 
own revenues, and to enjoy the advantages 
of a free constitution: and that England 
was not to be put to any expense, as pro- 
tector of the independence of the Ionian 
government.—These were the expecta- 
tions which were held out by the noble 
marquis in that House, and by the noble 
lord at the head of the colonial department 
(earl Bathurst) in the House of Lords. 
The people naturally expected the enjoy- 
ment of peace, happiness, and tranquillity, 
under a representative form of government 
and under the protection of the king of 
Great Britain. From the whole tenour 
of the speeches of the noble lords, and ob- 
vious interpretation of the articles in the 
treaty, these people were to form their 
own constitution, and England was-not to 
be saddled with any part of the expense 
of garrisoning the islands in time of peace. 
There was also an express stipulation 
which provided, that when the British 
garrisons should exceed the number of 


‘8,000 troops (contemplating a state of 


war, and some political emergency) then 
the local revenue were not to be chargea- 
ble for more than ‘the maintenance of the 
said 3,000 men. The words of the con- 
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vention, which were probably framed by 
the noble marquis himself, were very 
precise, and to this effect — “That his 
Britannic majesty consented that a par- 
ticular convention with the Ionian States 
shall settle all matters relating to the 
garrisons both as to number and ex- 
pense:” of course the meaning of the 
contemplated arrangement must have 
been, that the settlement should take 
place with those constitutional authorities, 
in conformity with the stipulation, that all 
expenses were to be defrayed by the 
revenues of the islands: therefore clear] 

implying, that there was to exist a civil 
and independent government, separate and 
distinct from the military authorities. It 
should be stated, that in the year 1816 
sir T. Maitland was appointed to the office 
of lord high commissioner of the Ionian 
islands, and succeeded general Campbell 
in the command; he remained a few 
months on the spot, and returned to 
England, as was supposed, to arrange 
with the British government at home the 
free constitution which it was pretended 
had been suggested by the _ islanders. 
Sir T. Maitland returned to the lonian 


‘states in Nov. of the same year (1816), 


and the form of their constitution was 
settled in the spring of the following 
year (the, 2nd of May, 1817). By the 
12th article, 2nd section, and 7th chapter, 
of that charter, it was settled—that all 
expenses of quartering the regular troops 
of his Britannic majesty, and, gencrally 
speaking, all their garrison expenses, so 
far,as providing for the above-mentioned 
3,000 men, should be paid out of the 
treasury of the Ionian states. Now, he 
would ask, had that been done? Had 
not the people. of England sufficient 
‘urthens to bear—did not their condition 
call. loudly for relief—without being 
saddled with the large additional expense 
of maintaining these establishments in the 
Ionian islands ? [Hearj. The main point 
for which he contended was this—that 
the Ionian government ought to pay, as 
the.treaty stipulated, the expense of the 
British garrisons out of their revenues ; 
instead of which, contrary to the express 
letter of the treaty, and the repeated de- 
claration of the ministers, England was 
annually put to a very large expense for 
-garrisoning these islands. He found it 
extremely difficult to get correct returns 
of the expenditure for the past year; 
several had been called for by him this 
Session, but, hitherto, none had been 
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laid before the House, and he was obliged 
to go back toa former return; and one 
in particular dated on the 25th Feb. 1820, 
which purported to contain an abstract of 
the expenditure incurred by Great Britain 
in the Ionian islands for the years ending 
on the 25th Dec. 1817, and 1818, as far 
as these accounts had been delivered by 
the Mediterranean commissariat to the 
Audit-office. Since these returns had 
been made, he was aware that some praise 
was due to the secretary of the Treasury, 
for the more distinct manner in which the 
accounts of the army extraordinaries had 
been made up: but much remained to be 
done to bring the colonial expenditure 
fairly before parliament. . By the accounts 
to which he had referred, it appear- 
ed that in 1817, the expenses incurred 
by Great Britain in the Ionian islands, 
over and above the sums defrayed out of 
the local revenues, amounted to 14.5,2032 
for the Ionian military establishment alone, 
exclusive of transports, which were kept 
there at a considerable expense for three 
years ; and it was only on his moving for 
certain returns, the year before last, that 
four or five of these transports, which were 
kept sailing from island to island chiefly, if 
not entirely, for the convenience of the lord 
high commissioner, were discharged. In 
1818, the expenditure charged to Great 
Britain was 120,000/.. He had moved for 
further accounts, which were not. yet 
forthcoming, but he knew that an increased 
number of British troops had been since 
employed there.. At first 2,000. British 
troops were employed there, then the 
number was increased at different times, 
2, 3, and 400, until the number of re- 
gular troops now amounted to 3,900, ex- 
clusive of the artillery, commissariat, and 
other departments. Upon calculating the 
expenditure incurred by England for these 
islands, during the seven years that had 
elapsed since the treaty of Paris, he fouod 
that it amounted to above amillion sterling, 
every shilling of which might and ought 
to have been left in the pockets of 
the people of England, agreeably to 
the treaty of Paris; and moreover 
he was convinced, that under a proper 
and provident management of the Ionian 
revenues, sufficient funds would have been 
derived from them for maintaining the 
garrisons, without adding any thing to 
the burthen of England on that account, 
He would, however, add, that under the 
prom and.extravagant government of sir 

. Maitland, England would be drained 
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to support useless civil and military esta- 
blishments, and at the same time to de- 
rive the islanders of their rights and 
Fiberties (Hear!]. So far, therefore, as 
pecuniary calculations were involved in 
this question, he must submit, that the 
resources of Great Britain were wasted 
to support establishments in these islands, 
which were not warranted by the circum- 
stances of the times, or the treaties by 
which England had acquired the protec- 
tion of these states. Uponareference tothe 
returns which had been made of the reve- 
nues of the Ionian islands, in the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, he found that in 1817 they 
were 391,000 dollars, or 87,000/., to 
which, for the purpose of showing the 
total expense of their government, must be 
added the 145,000/. charged to England : 
thus constituting for the civil government 
and military garrisons in one year of 
eace, no less a sum than 232,000/. 
{Hear!]. In 1818, the revenues ap- 
peared to have been increased to 615,000 
dollars, a sum equal to carrying on the 
whole expense, were it not for the creation 
of new and useless offices, and the aug- 
mentation of the salaries of the old offices 
by sir T. Maitland. That lord high com- 
missioner himself held a variety of offices 
in his own person: as governor of Malta 
he received 5,000/. a year; as commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean he received 
$,500/.; as lord high commissioner he 
received 1,000/.; by a pension from the 
revenues of Ceylon he derived 1,000/. 
more ; and besides these emoluments, he 
had @ regiment, and a variety of allow- 
ances, probably putting him during the 
last seven years, in the receipt of 15,000/. 
a year, or 13,000/. upon the most mode- 
rate computation. How far these ap- 
pointments were consistent with the noble 
marquis’s repeated declarations of eco- 
nomy, he (the marquis) would perhaps 
explain to the House: but he (Mr. H.), 
contended it was a breach of duty, as 
well as of promise, for the government 
not to look into and reduce this expen- 
diture, and save the country the additional 
burthens it so improperly imposed. 

The hon. gentleman then read a list of 
salaries and offices in the islands, which 
had all been of late years augmented. 
There was a secretary in one place at 
500/. a year, an assistant at 300/., two 
others at 250/. and 150/., all with other 
allowances, a general treasurer at 700/.; 
his assistant 250/.; another at 280/.; the 
head of the supreme council 2,000/.; with 
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a variety of other salaries of the same 
description. Amongst these items he 
also found an agent for the Ionian islands 
resident here (an office, in his humble 
opinion, utterly unnecessary), a sir Alex. 
Wood, with a salary of 500/. ayear. Sir 
F. Adam had also 1,000/. a year as chief 
military officer under the lord high com- 
missioner; four militia inspectors had 
$831. a year each, and six sub-inspectors 
some had 228/., and others 191/. each. 
Near 3,000/. a year was thus paid for 
militia inspectors, when he knew, from 
an officer who had for three years filled 
one of these offices, that not a single in- 
spector of them had been called out on 
duty with the militia for one day through- 
out the whole of that period [Hear, 
hear!]. There were 10 staff officers in 
this manner useless; one of them was 
major Thomas Fane, a member of that 
House, appointed so lately as last August ; 
captain J. L. White was another to rank 
as lieutenant-colonel, as all of them did- 
on their appointment ; he was from the 
61st foot, and was appointed inspecting 
field-officer in the gazette of the 4th of 
August last. These offices were, as the 
fact proved, merely for the ‘sake of 
patronage, and not for service, in the 
gift of either the government at home or 
the general abroad. It was into- 
lerable that England should have to pay 
150,000/. over and above the revenues 
of these islands for purposes of this 
kind, when their revenues ought to be 
quite sufficient for every purpose, or, 
if not so, it should be shown that 
these revenues were inadequate to the 
real services required under the protec- 
tion of England. But no accounts what- 
ever of such necessity were submitted to 
the House. [Hear.] In looking over the 
returns laid before the House on his (Mr. 
Hume’s) motion, he found above 350 
individuals on the list of offices. He re- 
gretted that the gallant general, sir Tho- 
mas Maitland, should in his last year’s 
speech (a speech certainly intended for 
England rather than for the senate to 
which it was addressed) haye taken so 
much pains to animadvert upon the 
manner in which duties were discharged 
without pecuniary remuneration; it was 
a slur upon the whole unpaid magistracy 
of England, although there was no doubt 
that he, by that statement, intended to 
sanction all the extraordinary salaries 


‘which he had established in the Ionian 


islands. He (Mr. H.), when he was 
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there, knew many persons of great re- 
spectability, who were proud to act -as 
justices of the peace in their islands, and 
as officers of the inferior courts, in the 
same manner as our magistrates did in 
England, as an honour, and without re- 
ference to any remunerating salary. 

But it was said, that these people had 
taken bribes. He denied the allegation 
generally, although there might be ex- 
ceptions: it was improbable, and he 
thought, in the absence of all proof, his 
assertion on the one side was just as 
good as the one on the other. If there 
be any ground for the charge, why was 
the proof not produced? Under the 
Russian aoe and the septinsular re- 
public of these islands, the president was 
paid 1,515 dollars a year: living was 
cheap there, simplicity reigned in almost 
every branch of the Ionian domestic 
economy, and reduced the expenditure 
to one-fourth, or, perhaps, one-sixth of 
the cost of living in England; 1,515 dol- 
lars were, therefore, considered to be 
a large and liberal allowance by Russia. 
What did sir T. Maitland do for the pre- 
sident (whether he was a favoured man 
or not, he did not mean to say)—he 
raised his salary to 6,222 dollars a year. 
The senators, who had but 909 dollars 
each, received now $3,111 dollars; and 
the members of the legislative body who, 
in the time of the septinsular government, 
had altogether received but 12,000 dol- 
lars, were now allotted 26 or 27,000 
dollars; and, although their services or 
sittings were only for a few weeks in the 
year, they were, instead of being paid 
during the time of their actual labours, 
= upon annual salaries, since sir T. 

aitland’s government. Not less extra- 
ordinary were some of the expenses 
charged on account of the lord high com- 
missioner, sir T. Maitland. He alluded 
to the travelling expenses, under the 
head of army extraordinaries in 1819: 
such as “ paid to captain Maitland for 
the passage and expenses of sir T. Mait- 
land, in his majesty’s ships, from Corfu to 
Malta, from Malta to Genoa, &c. 7781.” 
This was a charge, the House would ob- 
serve, for the travelling expenses of an 
officer, receiving 5,000/. a year as gover- 
nor of Malta, who ought to have been all 
the time on duty at Malta. [Hear.] It 
would be known to many members, that 
last year a petition had been sent from 
Malta, complaining of neglect of duty on 
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the charge for similar expenses, and on 
account of the same individual, was 982/. 
In 1821, it was 615/. All this seemed 
to be very exorbitant and unreasonable ; 
but, why the charge of passage for a 
civil officer, in a ship of war, was entered 
in the army extraordinaries, he was to- 
tally at a loss to conceive. These ex~ 
penses seemed the more unwarranted, 
because that officer’s pay and pensions 
amounted, exclusively of them, to no less 
than 10,458/. perannum. Ifsuchcharges, 
therefore, were to be permitted for such 
offices, it was in vain for the country gen- 
tlemen to ask for relief: relief could not 
be effected, while items of this nature 
were allowed to remain. 

Having now offered these few observa 
tions on the subject of economy, he 
would beg to add some upon the treat~ 
mént which these islanders had received 
at our hands. There were many gentle- 
men in that House who had visited the 
Ionian islands since he himself had been 
there; and they would, perhaps, inform 
parliament what was the state of things 
at the time of their residence in those 
countries. For himself, he could vouch 
that at the period during which he was 
among the people in question, the English 
were almost adored. [Hear.] The 
Greeks looked up to them as their ‘bene- 
factors ; they considered them as the as- 
sertors of their freedom; and from the 
hands which could confer so invaluable 
a gift, they were disposed to hope every 
thing. At the present moment, however, 
the very name of England was detested 
by all Greeks; and they awaited with 
impatient anxiety the moment which 
should enable them to free themselves 
from the odious thraldom in which they 
accused us of having bound them; and 
to break from the galling yoke which they 
reproached us with having imposed upon 
their country. fHear.] They had, in 
truth, received from us the empty sem- 
blance of arepresentative constitution; but 
it was one destitute of all the benefits 
which they might reasonably have ex- 
pected from it. The delusive constitu- 
tion which they had received was calcu- 
Jated to be for a long time matter of deep 
regret to this unfortunate nation. He 
called it delusive, because it held out the 
form and appearance of popular repre- 
sentation, whilst it was aperfect despotism, 
under sir T. Maitland, who ruled every 
thing. When sir T. Maitland arrived at 
Corfu on the 17th Feb., 1816, his arrival 
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was hailed by all the islanders with infi- 
nite joy, and they naturally hoped that 
under the representative of so powerful a 
protector as the sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain, they should enjoy that freedom and 
those privileges, particularly the privilege 
of being represented in their senate, in 
the possession of which Great Britain her- 
self had attained to such political dis- 
tinction: and renown. The very first 
epportunity that. offered, however—in 
the case of Theotoki—attempts were made 
to influence and force the senate in 
their deliberations. These unfortunate 
_ Islanders soon discovered that the lord 
high commissioner was disposed to . put 
them and their institutions at defiance. 
In short, this case had been so often 
mentioned, that it was only necessary for 
him (Mr. H.) to state, that, in a few 
weeks after his arrival, endeavours were 
made to induce the senate to accede to 
measures which they had previously de- 
clared they could not conscientiously do. 
Four senators were expelled, and the 
most violent and unjustifiable measures 
were adopted by sir T. Maitland to pro- 
cure their expulsion to Santa Maura and 
Zante. No specific charge was brought 
against them, but they were accused in a 
public proclamation generally of corrupt 
and wicked practices. [A laugh.] He 
(Mr. H.) thought it would be difficult to 
attach any other meaning to the Italian 
words “ gli atti inetti e corrotti.”’? The 
senate protested, but in vain; and the 
event was, that the lord high commissioner 
thought it necessary to proceed against 
the senators in a similar way. The 
senate remonstrated ; but this at pe con- 
duct was sanctioned by the authority of 
an English erder in council ; the ground 
of which appeared to be, that this govern- 
ment could not consider the senate to be 
the general legislative body of the Ionian 
republic; but it considered it as the 
senate of Corfu only. Now what was the 
fact? The treaty of Paris had expressly 
recognized it for the senate of the septin- 
sular government. The government of 
Great Britain had, by their first act, thus 
manifested, that they approved of a course 
of proceeding which was intended to 
strike terror,into the minds of the people. 
This system of terror it was easy to trace 
at very different periods. On the 18th 
Jan., 1817, the drums beat to arms, the 
garrison was .called out, the. alarm was 
sounded, and every thing seemed to. indi- 
cate that the island of Corfu was about to 
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be-attacked. There were at that time his 
majesty's ships Spartan and. Tagus lying 
at their moorings; and these ships re- 
ceived the Jord commissioner’s orders to 
anchor opposite the town in the harbour, 
az if for the purpose of additional secu- 
rity. All the authorities were alarmed, 
and great pains were taken to persuade 
them that a conspiracy. had been dis- 
covered, and that its objects were directed 
against the government. Now, this plot, 
which was called from its author Bignotti’s 
conspiracy, had been anticipated in fact ; 
for it was talked of at least two months 
before in the governor’s house at Malta, 
as a thing very Jikely to happen. Private 
papers were seized; persons were im- 
prisoned; and no one could reasonably 
consider himself to be safe. Priests, 
nobles, lawyers—none were respected 
who were considered to be obnoxious. At 
length an inquiry took place; the whole 
story was declared to be false and un- 
founded, and the parties who had been im- 
prisoned were liberated, with a caution to 
demean themselves more carefully for the 
future. From that moment, no individual 
in the islands dared to express himself in 
the smallest degree dissatisfied with the 
British government. [Hear.] Buta set 
of men easily discovered what they had 
to do, to curry favour with it, and to be- 
speak its favours by subserviency to the 
lord high commissioner and the crushing 
every complaint against his government. 
After acts of oppression and violence like 
these against innocent people, it would 
scarcely be credited that addresses to the 
lord high commissioner were got up by 
a set of sycophants—that some persons 
determined to raise triumphal arches to his 
honour—others to erect columns, with in- 
scriptions to his praise. On the 5th of 
April 1817, the inhabitants of Cephalonia 
agreed upon a plan of this sort, and nothing 
could please them but a bronze statue of 
the general [A laugh.]; in Zante they 
proposed to erect a bust of a colossal size, 
which they determined should be made by 
the celebrated Canova. He (Mr. H.) re- 
gretted that an hon. gentleman, whom 
however he had not the pleasure of knowing 
(Mr. Bankes, jun.), was not now present, 
because that hon. member was understood 
to have been in the Ionian islands at the 
date of these. transactions, and could, 
perhaps, afford the House some informa- 
tion on the subject. ‘There were, how~ 
however, one or two other members who, 
from similar circumstances, were equally 
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qualified to furnish some particulars.. At 
Santa Maura they voted a_ triumphal 
column; Ithaca and the other islands vied 
to demonstrate their attachment to the 
lord high commissioner. Shortly after 
this it was, that the grand crosses of the 
order of St. Michael were distributed in 
great profusion; and he believed that 
if'a list of those distributions were laid be- 
fore the House, he could with great facility 
point out those as knights who’ had 
been most active in preparing the fulsome 
addresses, cr in voting for the columns, 
the busts, and the statues. This was 
much to be regretted, because those 
honours ought to have served a much 
better purpose. He réally did believe, 
that if this country had ever done one 
thing more disgraceful than another, or 
one thing which was meant’ more than 
another to serve the purposes of a corrupt 
influence, it was the way in which the 
grand crosses of St. Michael. were distri- 
buted. Thenoble marquis might rest as- 
sured, and he (Mr. H.) had no hesitation 
in asserting, that very many of them 
had been disposed of in the way just men- 
tioned. 

The House had been informed, that 
the lord high commissioner soon drew up 
a plan for a free government, and the peo- 
ple of course expected that their represen- 
tatives should have some active partallotted 
them to perform. But they were disap- 
pointed : for those hon. members who 
had read what was called the constitu- 
tional charter, would see, that whatever 
it might hold out as its ostensible object, 
its practical effect was, to throw all the real 
power of the government of the Ionian 
islands into the hands of the lord high 
commissioner alone. [Hear, hear.] 
When the House looked at this instru- 
ment, they must perceive that it was one 
of the grossest delusions and most un- 
blushing impositions that was ever sub- 
mitted to the consideration of an intelli- 
gent people, under the name ofa popular 
representative constitution. He had al- 
ready said, in short, that the corrupt sys- 
tem of the self-elected magistracy of a 
‘Scotch burgh was nothing to it. A Scotch 
burgh was not presumed to possess a fair 
representation, and was considered as a 
mere rotten establishment ; yet-both pur- 
ported to be represented by those who 
were selected by individuals competent to 
judge and’ having the power of selection 
for themselves. The fact was notoriously 
otherwise, and the analogy between the 
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two cases was extraordinarily close. 
Would the noble marquis permit him to 
ask, how long it would take his lordship 
to settle the constitution of .a country ? 
[Hear, and alaugh.] Every body knew 
the facility of the noble lord in settling 
governments; and if the noble lord, in 
reply, should say, that it would occupy 
him for a space of time equal to that of the 
sitting of the agricultural committee, he 
(Mr. H.) would be quite satisfied. [A 
laugh.] But what was the case with the 
Ionian constitution? The legislative as- 
sembly of those islands was composed of 
40 deputies or senators, of whom 29 ought 
to be returned by the freeholdérs of the dif- 
ferent islands, and 10 were nominated out 
of a certain number elected by the lord 
high commissioner. Not contented-with 
the power of electing 10 members, the 
lord high commissioner had endeavoured 
to influence the election of all the other 
senators who were eligible by the people. 
The people were summoned to vote for 
those who. had been selected by sir T. 
Maitland. | They refused; but being at 
length informed by the governors’ that 
they must vote, they cameand votedin the 
negative. Notwithstanding the refusal of 
the people to: vote for the parties nomi- 
nated by sir T. Maitland, their votes were 
recorded, and the parties in question were 
sent up to the assembly, as if they had 
been duly returned, although a certain 
proportion of votes in the affirmative were 
requisite for an election [Hear!}. On 
the 24th of April; the assembly met and 


‘were called on to take an oath, that they 


would not divulge the subject or nature of 
their deliberations until the pleasure of the 
sovereign protector should be made known. 
On the following day, the 25th, the con- 
stitutional charter (to prepare which, 
agreeably to the treaty of Paris, they were 
summoned ), ready prepared to their hands, 
was laid on the table, andread. Theas- 
sembly were called upon: immediately to 
agree to it—one individual spoke against 
its being confirmed, but he was imme- 
diately put down: no discussion was 
allowed; and thus the instrument was ad- 
vanced towards its completion with a rapi- 
dity of which the House, quick as it was 
in the work of legislation, could hardly 
have an idea. On the 25th, it was finall 

agreed to, and the seal of the lord hig 

commissioner was affixed to it. This was 
the Magna Charta of the Ionian islands ! 
[A laugh.] On the 25th, the assembly, 
the deliberative assembly, who had pre- 
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pared, between the 24th and 25th, a con- 
stitution, were called upon to sign, and 
did actually sign, and approve of it after 
one reading! [Hear!] Five days after- 
wards a deputation was appointed to carry 
the instrument to England for his majesty’s 
approbation ; and onthe 5th of May the 
deputation was sent to its destination. 
Since that period, the lord high commis- 
sioner had controlled every thing; and 
not a man in the Ionian islands dared to 
open his mouth against what was known 
to be his wish or even his will. Setting 
aside the disappointments the people in 
question had experienced, and they were 
grievous; surely it was shameful that 
England was thus to be held up to the 
censure and derision of all Europe, for 
such acts of injustice committed in her 
name by sir T. Maitland! What could 
the noble lord, what could any traveller 
expect, but always to hear the injustice we 
had committed complained of; and what 
could be more reasonable than the de- 
mand for justice and reparation at our 
hands ?—The hon. gentleman then ad- 
verted to the cession of Parga, which he 
designated as one of the darkest blots upon 
our national reputation. In that, too, the 
lord high commissioner had had but too 
great a share. Then an insurrection had 
broken out at Santa Maura, and every body 
well knew that it was the effect of a most 
impolitic taxation and oppressive govern- 
ment. Every act of our government in 
these islands had been distinguished by a 
character of violence or tyranny. Two 
' priests accused of being concerned in ex- 
citing that insurrection were taken and 
executed in their canonicals. Though 
they might have been guilty, some mea- 
sures other than a drum-head court martial 
should have been adopted that might have 
sufficiently proved them to be so. He, for 
one, could not separate sir T. Maitland 
from that responsibility which he con- 
ceived attached to the exercise of the 
British authority in the Ionian islands. 
Another act of his government was equally 
extraordinary and unwarrantable. The 
whole of the church property had been 
placed under the superintendance of col. 
Robinson, as administrator-general. An 
officer of the marines was appointed head 
of the church to act under the authority 
of the senate. He was directed to recover 
all usurpations of property which he should 
‘consider as such, without an appeal orthein- 
terference of any tribunal : he appointed the 
stewards to all the church establishments, 
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and the elections of abbots and abbesses 
were held under his authority. What must 
have been the feeling of every Catholic 
at the nomination of colonel Robinson? It 
would not be enough to tell him (Mr. 
H.),inanswer to this part of the case, that a 
change was subsequently made, and col. 
Robinson’s. authority in this respect 
limited to Corfu. In any island the in- 
terference of a heretic in that manner with 
the Greek church was the grossest in- 
sult. He would give one instance of the 
manner in which the powers to which he 
had alluded were exercised, as far as re- 
garded the recovery of what was called 
usurped property. An individual of the 
name of Battaglia owned some land that 
had been in the possession of his family for 
acentury. It was resumed, as belonging to 
the Church : he appealed, and four judges 
were called upon to decide the question : 
twogave an opinion in his favour, and two 
against him. The question was then re- 
ferred to the lord high commissioner, and 
in his final decision a decree of the doge 
of Venice, as long ago as the year 1416, 
was quoted, declaring that none of the 
church lands could under aay circum- 
stances be alienated [Hear.j Accord- 
ingly, the land was resumed, and Bat~ 
taglia had been a beggar ever since. The 
consequence of these proceedings was, 2 
disturbance at Zante, which, however, did 
not proceed to the length of rebellion. 
A number of persons were arrested on 
suspicion and some were prosecuted ; 
among them Martinengo, who was charged 
with no distinct crime, but was supposed 
to have had something to do in exciting 
an unpleasant feeling on the part of the 
people against the government. The 
manner of the arrest of that gentleman 
and the subsequent treatment would be a 
fair example of the manner in which the _ 
Ionians were treated. On the 7th of 
August, at midnight, he was dragged 
from his bed, and kept in silent and so- 
litary confinement until the 23rd October, 
not even being allowed to have an inter- 
view with his adopted son. He was then 
brought to trial on a charge of so vague 
and wild a nature, that the learned mem- 
ber for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham), on 
a former occasion, had truly stated, that 
the lowest attorney of the court ought to 
have been ashamed of producing it. It 
was worthy of remark also, that Marti- 
nengo was not tried according to the forms 
and court appointed for such offences in 
the constitutional charter; but a new 
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court was constituted for the purpose, 
and that court sentenced a man of one of 
the first families in Zante, and sixty-six 
ears old, to no less a punishment than 
to be degraded from his rank and to be 
imprisoned for 12 years in the fortress of 
Santa Maura, Death would have been 
mercy, compared with such an infliction, 
[Hear.] The adopted son of Martinengo 
me to this country, and on a statement 

of the facts, this government commuted 
the sentence to three or four years’ banish- 
ment, and Martinengo was at this moment 
in Venice, with some hundreds of his 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen who have 
been banished or have fled from the 
tyranny of sir Thomas Maitland. Were 
not these facts enough to rouse the most 
indolent and supine? The bare relation 
of them made the blood boil; but the 
endurance of them was ample motive for 
the Ionians to make every exertion to 
throw off a yoke so unjust and so onerous. 
The wonder indeed was, that these brave 
islanders, under such aggravated oppres- 
sions, had not made greater efforts to free 
themselves from such an odious bondage. 
After quoting a passage from his (Mr. 
Hume’s ) ae of last session, in which 
the hon. member asserted, that the blood 
of the innocent victims would be on the 
heads of the oppressors, unless the British 
government interfered to stop such cruel 
proceedings, he proceeded to express his 
satisfaction that he had put his opinions 
upon record ; for almost at the very mo- 
‘ment he was delivering them,.the wretched 
Tonians had been exposed to a new and 
needless visitation. The whole presented 
a scene of injustice and iniquity to which 
no parallel could be found under any 
British officer in any part of tle world. 
A large portion of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Zante, indignant at the in- 
juties their country suffered and at the 
treatment they received, drew up a peti- 
tion to the king, which was signed by 32 
names of rank and.importance, and among 
them by Signor Georgio Rossi, a judge. 
It represented the hardships the peti- 
tioners and all the islanders sustained, 
prayed for a reform, and claimed of his 
majesty the free constitution and the be- 
nignant protection promised at the peace 
of Paris. What was the result ? Signor 
Rossi and all the rest of the jndividuals 
who had signed the remonstrance were 
arrested, hurried to prison, and there 
confined, for affixing their names to what 
was termed a “ seditiqgus and rebellious 
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petition.” One object he (Mr. H.) had 
in view was, that if he failed in carrying 
his resolutions, he might induce the House 
to direct a copy of this document to be 
laid upon the table. Signor Rosji, the 
most respectable of the prisoners, how- 
ever had the good fortune to make his 
escape and came to England to claim re- 
dress. If it were urged that the infor- 
mation which he (Mr. H.) possessed of 
many of these atrocious transactions was 
insufficient and defective, that ci‘rcum- 
stance could be very easily accounte d for : 
every avenue by which intelligence could 
get beyond the islands was vaaly 
stopped; letters were opened and takven, 
and every channel by which truth coula! 
arrive was choked; but still all that he 
(Mr. H.) had brought forward, he should 
be able satisfactorily to establish. He 
then related, on the authority of Signor 
Rossi, the facts attending his escape, and 
subsequent arrival in this kingdom. He 
had been the only individual out of 32, 
who had been able to avoid the vigilance 


.of their persecutors. He came to demand 


justice for the wrongs of his country ; and 


having laid the particulars of his case 


before the secretary of state, he was 
answered on the 17th of July, 1821, that 
in his situation, no redress could be given ; 
that he must go back to the islands, and 
put himself in the power of his oppressors, 
and that instructions had been sent out to 
the Ionian islands. At the time the 32 
individuals were arrested, 50 other per- 
sons had put their names to another pe- 
tition; the greater number of those were 
also subsequently confined; and Signor 
Rossi, obtaining information of the fact 
while in this country, again addressed earl 
Bathurst on the 17th September. The 
answer he obtained was, that “ consider- 
ing the situation in which he _ { Rossi) 
stood, lord Bathurst did not deem it 
proper to enter into any discussion with 
him.” The deputation from Parga, after 
remaining here until they were almost 
unable to obtain subsistence, without ob- 
taining redress of any kind, was ,at last 
obliged to return to those who had per- 
secuted them. Signor Rossi, in the same 
way and for the same reason, had been 
obliged to leave this country and to go to 
Venice, where he found his countrymen 
flying from the gaolers of sir T. Maitland ; 
and the only hope they now had was, that 
a revolution, like that of Greece, might 
some time or other restore them to their 
hemes and to their estates. Subjected to 
2 
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the arbitrary and unjust conduct of sir 
Thomas Maitland in their own islands, 
justice was denied, the ear of mercy was 
closed against their prayers in England ! 
In what a deplorable situation, then, 
were the Ionian islands at this mo- 
ment. The lord high commissioner had 
asserted that they were in a state of 
“‘ peace and tranquillity.’’? They were in 
peace and tranquillity ; but it was such as 
Mr. I3urke had described the plains of 
Arcot when oppression and death had 
emptied the abodes of man. The islands 
had /been lately put under martial law ; 
the, whole population had been disarmed, 
v1 act inflicting the deepest disgrace, for 
“to them to be without arms was a badge 
of slavery. What was the alleged cause 
of this most oppressive and unnatural 
state of things on the part of their. pro-~ 
tectors? Merely that the people had 
sympathized with their fellow countrymen 
in Greece: because they had felt as all 
men ought to feel in behalf of fellow 
christians, struggling to throw off the yoke 
of infidel Turks, they were declared under 
martial law, and had been deprived of 
their arms. He agreed with the noble 
marquis, that this country ought to pre- 
serve the strictest neutrality : it had always 
been too anxious to mix itself in the broils 
of other states; but what sort of neu- 
trality had been observed towards the 
Greeks ? It was notorious that the public 
authorities in the Ionian islands had done 
every thing to favour the Turks, and to 
impede the march of liberty. [Lord 
Londonderry asked across the table, how 
this assertion was proved ?] He admitted 
that it was difficult to establish the fact : 
in the nature of things it must be so ; but 
it was not to be disputed, that after a 
fight between a Turkish ship and two 
Greek vessels, the former made towards 
the shore of Zante to escape; the people 
assembled in large numbers, anxious that 
as the Greek ships had been refused as- 
sistance in Zante, no succour should 
be afforded to the Turkish ships—a con- 
duct fair from neutrals—a military force 
was dispatched to the shore where the 
Turkish ship was, under pretence that it 
was necessary to guard against the com- 
munication of the plague. A dispute took 
place between the inhabitants and the 
soldiers ; both parties fired, and lives were 
lost on both sides. Another circumstance 
would more distinctly show that neutrality 
had not been observed. At Patras resided 
the consuls of various nations, and among 
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them, Mr. Green, the consul for England. 
While the Greeks were beseiging the 
Turks in the citadel, they were most un- 
fairly and improperly treated by Mr. 
Green; but instead of resorting to any 
more violent course against the envoy of 
a country they were so unwilling to offend, 
they entered a protest against his conduct, 
which was dated April 26, 1821, in which 
they charged him with being neutral only 
in words, and partial in deeds, employing 
spies against the Greeks, and giving in- 
formation to the Turks, by which all the 
projects of the former were defeated. 
This instrument, a copy of which he had 
in his hands, was signed by the magistrates 
of Peloponnesus. After aknowledgeof this 
fact, in addition to their own wrongs, was it 
surprising that theinhabitants of the Ionian 
islands should feel some degree of animo- 
sity against this government, and show a 
strong sympathy with the Greeks engaged 
in so arduous and so glorious a contest ? 
a contest in which he hoped they would 
succeed, in spite of thedisgraceful conduct 
of the British authorities in the Ionian 
islands [Hear!]. The examples that 
had been made by imprisonment, and the 
executions that had been the consequence 
of their manifesting that sympathy, 
might have been amply sufficient. Ne- 
vertheless, on the 12th of October last, 
martial law was proclaimed, and every 
means adopted to reduce the wretched 
and degraded islanders to what sir T. 
Maitland termed a state ‘of peace and 
tranquillity.” Thislaw, too, wasextended 
to Cephalonia, Corfu, and Santa Maura, 
where not a man had attempted to con- 
travene the orders of government, as was 
admitted by the lord high commissioner 
himself in his speech to the legislative 
body at Corfu. Great pains had been 
taken to circulate that speech in this 
country; and though it professed to be 
intended for the Ionian islands, it was 
very clearly meant to be read by the 
people of England. As a proof he might 
observe, that the legislative body were 
told by sir T. Maitland (a piece of in- 
formation certainly not very new to them) 
that Santa Maura was separated from the 
continent only by a narrow channel. 
[ Hear !].—a piece of information, some- 
what similar to what would have been the 
case in this House, if the king should 
inform us, that London bridge connected 
the city and the borough of Southwark. 
Besides, it involved an obvious contradic- 
tion, for the governor issued a proclama- 
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tion against clandestine departures from 
the islands; yet in his speech he stated, 
as a reason for disarming the population, 
that they had left the islands in bands, and 
in the open day, in defiance of the public 
authorities. It was admitted, that ban- 
ditti came over from the continent to 
Santa Maura, and plundered the inhabi- 
tants, and yet sir T. Maitland had de- 
ptived the people of their arms, that they 
might be unable to defend themselves and 
their property from such banditti [Hear, 
hear!]. There were strong internal 
marks in this document, that it was fabri- 
cated for publication here ; but it bore no 
marks of having been manufactured b 

an artist of even ordinary skill. Muc 

had been said of neutrality, and great 
pains had been taken to prevent any arms 
or military stores being sent to the Greeks. 
But guopowder to the amount of 52,0001b. 
and 15,000 shot had been, in 1820, sold to 
Ali Pacha out of the public stores, at 
Corfu and its delivery superintended by a 
British officer, in the month of May in 
that year. It was true that these stores 
had been taken from the French, but at 
the time to which he was referring they 
were under our control, and were disposed 
of in the manner he had described, by the 
agency of Mr. Johnson, a merchant. 
Did this indicate a sincere disposition to 
preserve neutrality? [Hear!]. The 
prohibition by proclamation in the supply 
of arms, although made equally against 
the Turks, he considered as ‘in point of 
fact only another breach of the neutrality; 
for how could they expect that any assist- 
ance could be.sent by the Greeks from 
those islands to the Turks? Sir T. 
Maitland, on his return, had conducted 
himself towards the bishop of Cephalonia 
and several ministers of that church, with 
the most unjustifiable harshness and op- 
pression, on no pretext but that of their 
having offered up prayers for the success 
of the Greek arms. ‘This had been done 
in Switzerland; and surely it was not 
surprising that amongst the inhabitants of 
the Ionian islands, a people of the same 
religious persuasion as the Greeks, a form 
of this kind should be adopted. - Such, 
however, was the temper manifested by 
the lord high commissioner, that he issued 
a proclamation, in which it was declared, 
“that as the Turks were our friends, it 
was abhorrent to all the feelings and prin- 
ciples of a good subject to pray for their 
adversaries.” The bishop of Cephalonia 


was seized and conveyed to Corfu; he! 
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was afterwards removed to Italy, where 
he now continued an exile and a wanderer 
in poverty and want [Hear, hear!]. He 
(Mr. H.) knew not what could be urged 
in exculpation of so cruel and unreason- 
able a proceeding; but he must say, that 
it appeared to him to fill up to the brim 
the measure of that despotism and op- 
are which should, in his judgment, 

ave heretofore disposed his majesty’s 
ministers to investigate the conduct of 
sir T. Maitland. No real inquiry was, 
perhaps, ever likely to take place, 
whilst the lord high commissioner re- 
tained all his present authority; and 
therefore it was that he should have con- 
sidered himself warranted in at once mov- 
ing for his recall. So long assir T. Mait- 
land continued in the exercise of all his 
powers, very few individuals would have 
the boldness to step forward and offer 
their evidence to criminate him. Since, 
however, many of his (Mr. Hume’s) 
friends were of opinion, that the more 
fair and regular course would be to move 
in the first instance for an inquiry, he had 
yielded to their recommendations. Had 
this inquiry been allowed during the last 
session, how many melancholy scenes 
might have been prevented, and how 
much of that obloquy now cast upon the 
British. name might have been avoided ! 
If the treaty by which those islands were 
placed under British protection had been 
attended to, and a free constitution given 
to them, much disgrace which we have 
suffered, would have been avoided; the 
people would have been happy, and an 
annual expenditure of 150,000/. would, in 
all probability, have been spared to 
Hosland. Surely these were sums too 
extravagant to be paid for the reprehension 
and indignities to which we had been 
subjected by our administration in those 
unfortunate islands.—He had to apologize 
to the House for the length at which he 
had trespassed on its attention in the 
discussion of this interesting subject. 
Without doubt he had been led to express 
his feelings strongly, but he hoped not 
offensively; his decided conviction cer- 
tainly still being, that unless his majesty’s 
ministers would go into the investigation, 
there was no security against a recurrence 
of evils as grievous and deplorable as 
those which he had endeavoured to lay 
before them [Hear!]. He should now 
submit his resolutions, the first and second 
of which were only declaratory of certain 
facts that were, he believed, unquestion- 
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able: the 3rd and 4th were recommenda- 
tory of the best means of saving expense 
to this country, and of ascertaining the 
truth to be enabled to do justice to the 
Tonians, as we were bound todo. The 
resolutions were as follow : 

1. ‘“ That it appears by documents 
upon the table of this House, that the 
Tonian Islands were, by a treaty signed 
at Paris on the 5th November 1815, be- 
tween the courts of Vienna, St. Peters- 
burgh, London, and Berlin, declared ‘ to 
be a single, free, and independent state,’ 
and were placed under the immediate and 
exclusive protection of the king of Great 
Britain ; and that, by article 6 of the said 
treaty, ‘his Britannic majesty consents 
that a particular convention with the go- 
vernment of the said- United states shall 
settle, according to the state revenues, all 
matters relative to the maintenance of the 
fortresses now existing, as well as to the 
support and pay of the British garrisons, 
and to the number of men who are to 
compose them in time of peace. The 
said convention shall also establish the re- 
lations which are to take place between 
the armed force and the [onian govern- 
ment.’ That by article 12, of the 2nd 
section of the 7th chapter of the consti- 
tutional chart of the United states of the 
Tonian Islands, agreed to by the legislative 
assembly on the Znd May, 1817, and sanc- 
tioned by his majesty the king of Great 
Britain, it is settled, * that all expense of 
quartering the regular troops of his ma- 
jesty, the protecting sovereign, and ge- 
erally speaking, all military expense of 
every kind to be incurred by the states 
ibe far as relates to the 3,000 men therein 

ated) shall be paid out of the general 
treasury of the same.’ 


2. “ That it appears by returns on- 


the table of this House, that the expen- 
diture’ of Great Britain for the military 
establishments in the Ionian Islands, 
amounted to the sum of 145,023. in the 
year 1817; and to 120,045/. in 1818, ex- 
clusive of the expense for transports, re- 
lief of troops, passage money, and other 
charges, which have not been laid before 
the House. 

3. That it is expedient, in the pre- 
sent state of the finances of the United 
kingdom, that the military expense in- 
curred for the Ionian Islands, shotild be 
paid from the revenues of those Islands, 
and regulated agreeably to the stipulations 
of the treaty of Paris, 5th November 1815, 
and the eonvention of the United Lonian 
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states, agreed to on the 2nd May, 1817, 
and sanctioned by his majesty. 

4. ‘« That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that he would be 
graciously pleased to direct an inquiry 
into the state of the governmeit of the 
Ionian Islands, the causes of the general 
disaffection, and of the numerous afrests 
and banishments which have taken place 
there, and for what reasons the inha- 
bitants were disarmed, and martial law 
proclaimed.” ‘ 

Mr. Wilmot said, it would not be ne- 
éessary for him to go over the whole 
ground traversed by the hon, member; 
inasmuch as his speech, or at least the 
greater part of it, occupying a spate of 
nearly two hours, consisted in a discts- 
sion of topics, verbatim et seriatim, the 
same as he had brouglit forwatd in the 
course of the last session. The Howse 
had then rejected the hon. gentleman’s 
proposition by a miajority of 97 and 27; 
and it could not, therefore, be requisite 
for hii: to extend his teply on this occa- 
sion, or to animadvett on so many points 
as he should otherwise have thought it his 
duty to refer to. The first material dif- 
ference between the hon. gentleman and 
himself regarded the construction of the 
article in the treaty of Paris, by which 
the Ionian Islands were bound to pay the 
whole expense attending both their civil 
government and the military force which 
it should be necessary to maintain. His 
interpretation of this atticle did not lead 
to the same inference, and he was’ pre- 
pared to contend that the article had been 
fully complied with. As far as the people 
of those islands were competent to défray 
the charges of their own government 
and secutity, they had been called upon 
to contribute to that object. This obser- 
vation applied to the military as well as 
civil expenditure ; the whole of the latter 
having beén uniformly borne by them. 
But if it was found expedient to introduce 
British garrisons (and by another article 
this emergency was contemplated, 3,000 
men being stated as the mazintum), it was 
then to be considered how far the islands 
were competent to support an additional 
burthen of this nature. It might not be 
improper liere td advert to the cotditivn 
of those islatids when they caine for the 
first time under our protection. The 
hon. gentleman had referred to their situa- 
tion before that period; but he hardly 
meant to argue, that whilst they were under 
the Venetian goveritient they enjoyed 
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more practical liberty than they did at the 
ptesent morfient. The dominion of France 
had certainly not been more favourable to 
their interests; than it was generally to 
the safety or happiness of the colonies 
belonging to that power, or of states 
placed under similar circumstances. With 
respect to Russia, it could not be main- 
tained that there was the slightest analogy 
between the treatment which the inhabi- 
tants experienced under her control, and 
the’ rights which they enjoyed under the 
existing constitution. The system intro- 
duced ‘by the Russian government in 
1803, though called free, had been gene- 
rally pronounced to be wholly unfit for 
the wants and character of the people. 
A different oné was consequently eésta- 
blished in 1806, and remained till the 
treaty of Tilsit restored all the islands to 
France. Such being the case, the House 
would not be surprised to learn, that when 
sir T. Maitland arrived among them in 
1816, he found the senate to be a mere 
Sormula, without power or competency ; 
and that the constitution, so far from 
being in action, must be entirely re-orga- 
nized under the auspices of a protecting 
power. Instead of presenting a mortify- 
‘Ing contrast to all good government, a 


great variety of abuses had been corrected 
and a very material improvement effected 
in the general administration, as soon as 
sir ‘T. Maitland had taken the authority 


into his own hands. The civil expenses 
had indisputably been increased, but 
without imposing any additional burthens 
of taxation; for he must apprise the 
House, that if a néw duty had been levied 
on the export of oil, it was in commuta- 
tion for eleven other taxes which had 
been found infinitely more grievous. The 
hon. gentleman bed complained that the 
expence of the civil government had been 
raised in 1819 from 98,000 to 221,000 
dollars. Now, although this statement 
should be perfectly accurate, yet he would 
defy the hon. gentleman to prove that 
the islanders paid more now in taxes, than 
they had been accustomed to pay when 
the acknowledged public expenditure was 
so much less. The fact was, that public 
mofiey was formerly intercepted and mis- 
applied, in a mode that could not be 
adopted under the improved regulations 
now subsisting. Public service was now 
remunerated in the oftdinary way, and 
adequate salaties were attached to the 
various offices into which the machinery 
6f governmerit was divided. Ad] -this.was 
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clearly explained by‘sir T. Maitland him- 
self, in his speech to the assembly, in 
1820; but the hon. gentleman was dis< 
posed to view with an unfavourable eye 
every part of that officer’s conduct.. Yet 
the truth was, that with very few excep- 
tions, and those easily accounted for, 
there never was less discontent amongst 
the inhabitants than under his adminis« 
tration. It might not, however, have been 
name the same.case, if we had, as the 

on. gentleman seemed to advise, pressed 
our sovereignty uponthem, and compelled 
them to raise larger funds than were 
deemed suitable to their means or re 
sources. In point of fact, we had no valid 
claim for more than we had received; and 
no honourable member would blamé thé 
practice which had been introduced, of 
annexing salaries to official appointments: 
With regard to the charge madé by sit 
T. Maitland for passage money, .it was 
impossible for him (Mr. W.), until he 
had further information, to explait all 
the particulars that might have compelled 
sir T. Maitland to pass frequently from 
island to island. He could, however, 
state, that no such charge would again 
occur, as a vessel was now building for 
the purpose of conveying him in future 
on such occasions. The ‘hon. miembe> 
should. not have presumed, without further 
information, that the addresses presented 
to sir T, Maitland were at all expressivé 
of any disappointment in the people, and 
that they had ceased to afford any tokens 
of their satisfaction. As to the freedom 
which they enjoyed, he must remind ‘thé 
hon. gentleman, that the constitutional 
charter of France was not framed at 
once, or by the whole people, but on a 
deliberate reference to their wants and 
situation. The chatter granted to the 
Tonian islands was not supposed to con- 
tain the exact portion of civil liberty which 
they were qualified to enjoy; but such a 
degree of it as might lay the basis of pro- 
gressively superadding whatever might be 
found secure and desirable. It had re- 
ceived the sanction of that House without 
discussion ; and-if unsuitable to its pur. 
pose, that House must share the blame, 
and the hon. getitleman had grossly vilified 
it in vilifying the plan which ‘had beet 
drawn for seeuring the rights and privi- 
leges of these islanders: ‘The Jatter; ins 
deed, were much better pleased with the 
British government than they’ had- béén 
réptesented, and felt felieved from various 
oppressive burthens, sifice their transfer to 
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our protection. The hon. member had 
given a strong instance of his prejudice, 
in dwelling on the supposed subserviency 
and adulation in certain testimonies of 
respect offered to him by some persons, 
as if they were necessarily agreeable to 
sir T. Maitland, who had interfered to 
prevent the erection of a statue, but who 
could not answer for the various modes 
which different people had of testifying 
their loyalty or respect. As to the orders 
of St. Michael and St. John, he believed 
they were nearly the same as those insti- 
tuted by the Russian government. With 
regard to the form of election, it had been 
improved by the adoption of a double list ; 
and as the Russians had introduced the 
ballot, the numbers were also now turned 
up before the people, to whom both the 
changes were agreeable. The hon. mem- 
ber next came to the transactions at Santa 
Maura, which had already been so fully 
discussed before the House, that he 
deemed it unnecessary to go into them 
minutely again. The hon. member as- 


serted, that the circumstance alleged by 
government as the cause of the disturbance 
there, was not the true one; and he asked 
on what authority the statement of 
government was founded? 


He would 
answer, that it was founded on the repre- 
sentation of those who had investigated 
the subject; and he could conceive no 
reason why the information of the hon. 
member should be better than that of the 
government. The fact was, that when an 
attempt was made to embody the militia, 
it was supposed that it was intended to 
send them to another climate, to act in 
the service of this country. It was this 
misapprehension which created the dis- 
turbance, and not the improper exaction 
of local taxes. With respect to the case 
of Valerio Lerico, the hon. member was 
entirely mistaken. That individual was 
dismissed for positive malversation and dis- 
obedience of orders. After a rigid inquiry 
into the conduct of that individual, he 
was found unworthy of office, and he was 
dismissed.—They next approached the 
question of the church establishment. 
And here the hon. member should recol- 
lect, that the law of which he complained 
was passed in the absence of sir Thomas 
Maitland, and in the time of sir F. Adam. 
It was received by the people as a boon 
and a blessing; and the peasantry ex- 
pressed a very great wish to have it enfor- 
ced. They were anxious that the pro- 
perty to which it related should be appro- 
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priated to the use for which it was 
originally intended ; and, with this view, 
that it should be taken out of the hands 
of private individuals, who dealt with it in 
an improper manner. There were, there- 
fore, circumstances connected with the 
machinery of this bill, which fully justified 
it. On this point, the hon. gentleman 
adduced no cases except that of Alessan- 
dro Battaglia. Now, in that instance, he 
could not see that any principle of justice 
had been violated. He knew of no cir- 
cumstance which could have led the hon. 
member to think that the person alluded 
to had been unfairly treated. At all 
events, he had the satisfaction of knowing, 
that no such feeling existed in the mind 
of the person whose case had been 
quoted. He, as appeared from his own 
letter, was perfectly satisfied with the 
treatment he had received, In a letter 
dated Corfu, March 23, and addressed by 
Battaglia to sir T. Maitland, he found, 
instead of expressions of disapprobation, | 
nothing but the warmest acknowledg- 
ments of gratitude. The letter ran thus : 
—“ I have received, with the profoundest 
gratitude, the favour which your excel- 
lency has condescended to show, and my 
feelings, which are overpowered, prompt 
me to say much, but their violence 
prevents me. I feel for your excellency 
the deepest impression of esteem and 
affection, heightened by gratitude. I feel 
that delightful sentiment to its fullest 
extent. Will your lordship receive the 
testimony of my humble respect, and that 
of my family, whose ardent prayer is, that 
Heaven may bless you the longest day 
you live.” [A laugh] Whatever laughter 
this letter might excite, it was quite clear 
that this particular case could not be one 
which justified the interpretation put upon 
itby the hon. member. He called on the 
hon. member to adduce other instances ; 
and he denied, in the outset, that 
any oppressive acts had been committed 
under the law in question. The hon. 
member might have cited various cases 
where the individuals affected by the law 
complained of its operation; but it did 
not, therefore, follow, that they had been 
unjustly treated. There was one case in 
which property that had been leased for 
three generations was .affected; and, 
naturally enough, the parties who had 
been so long in possession thought it ex- 
tremely hard that the property should go 
back to the family by which it was origi- 
nally held, But, hard as it might appear 
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the hon, member could not argue, that 
the property did not legally belong to 
the fai y of the grantors. The law was 
passed for the purpose of rescuing, for 
the use of the church, and for no other 
reason, grants and emoluments which 
were unjustly intercepted; and the 
measure, though perhaps it might be 
faulty in its details, was not unacceptable 
to the population of those islands.—With 
respect to the confusion at Zante, which 
the hon. gentleman attributed to an at- 
tack on the church property, his state- 
ment had, he knew, created a very strong 
impression on the minds of many indivi- 
duals, particularly with reference to the 
case of Martinengo. But how did that 
case stand; and of what injustice could 
the individual complain? One of the 
first acts of the legislative assembly of 
the islands was, to place the crime of 
high treason under the immediate cogni- 
zance of the head of the high police. As 
sit T. Maitland stood in that situation, he 
was armed with power over that offence. 
And how did he act? He did that which 


every man:must admit was most just—he 
remitted the case to a proper tribunal. 
The individual was found guilty; and, if 


the punishment to which he was sen- 
tenced wounded the feelings of gentle- 
men, it must give them pleasure to know, 
that that punishment was commuted. 
The hon. member alluded to the case of 
Flambunari and Rossi, one of whom had 
been deprived of his employment, and 
the other punished in a different manner, 
because they drew up a petition, which 
was meant to be forwarded to this country. 
The fact was, they had acted illegally. 
By the charter it was provided that. peti- 
tions should be sent to England through 
the high commissioner. The hon. mem- 
ber, in touching on this point, had not 
read the whole of the petition in question. 
That petition was illegal, as it had not 
been handed over to the high commis- 
sioner, to be by him examined, and then 
sent to the mother country. That peti- 
tion stated, that the constitutional charter 
was a disgrace to those who composed it 
—that it was the device of those who 
wished to place all the power in the hands 
of one, and thus reduce the government to 
a despotism. It was therefore disrespectful 
to the legislative assembly, insulting to 
the high commissioner, and no less insult- 
ing to the sovereign of this country, who 
had confirmed the national charter. These 
circumstances were all to be weighed, to- 
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gether with other practices of the parties 
so petitioning. Was there not every 
reason to suppose, from the very nature 
of the petition, that it was not intended 
to be transmitted to the lord high com- 
missioner, or to the king? Was it not 
pretty clear, that it was meant for trea- 
sonable purposes? It was on these 
grounds, that steps were taken against the 
parties. It was impossible to argue the 
case with analogy to petitions in this 
country. Situated as those islands were, 
it was necessary to be guided, in a’ very 
considerable degree, by a reference to 
the practices of those by whom the peti- 
tion was drawn up. During the whole of 
this proceeding, the hon. member had 
reasoned the question on the analogy be- 
tween this country and the Ionian islands, 
which, he conceived, was very unfair ; 
because no person could contend, that 
the people in those islands had the same 
proportion of liberty which the people of 
England enjoyed. Making allowance for 
this, the conduct of sir T. Maitland was, 
in this instance, very different from what 
the hon. member represented it to be.— 
The hon. member, in the next place, 
had earnestly called the attention of the 
House to the manner in which the people 
in those islands had been treated since 
last he introduced the subject. He com- 
plained, that martial law had been pro- 
claimed, and that the people had been 
deprived of their arms. Now, it should 
be observed, that martial law was the per- 
manent condition of those islanders, until 
sir T. Maitland took the command. With 
respect to the people being deprived of 
their arms without any justification of the 
act, the statement of the hon. member 
was not accurate. There were strong 
concurrent circumstances, which placed 
the policy of that measure beyond doubt, 
and no cruelty was exercised towards 
those who were subjected to its operation. 
He would ask the hon. member, did the 
people of those islands feel themselves 
disgraced by this measure? The British 
troops: were not numerous, they were 
scattered in various directions, and there 
were 50,000 of the inhabitants in arms. 


‘Now, if the measure were viewed with a 


hostile feeling, how did it happen that, 
under these circumstances, it was carried 
into effect without any thing béing done, 
which approached, in the slightest degree, 
to opposition or violence? Under mare 
tial law, he might be permitted to ob- 
serve, no punishment, except whipping, 
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had been inflicted; and that, in the case 
of only one individusl, who had been 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes. With 
respect to what had occurred at Patras, 
it was sufficient to observe, that it could 
not be permitted to the inhabitants of 
those islands to proceed there, and adopt 
a line of conduct which British subjects 
would not be suffered to pursue. Mr. 
Philip Green, the consul at that place, 
had intended to prosecute certain persons 
for a misrepresentation of his conduct ; 
but, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was found impossible to carry 
on the prosecution. He had, however, 

ublished a formal disclaimer of all that 
had been alleged against him. [Here 
Mr. Wilmot read an extract from the 
Moniteur]. ‘This was an authorized ex- 
tract from a French paper; and, if the 
hon. member asked him the question, he 
would say that it was sanctioned by Mr. 
Green himself; it answered the charges 
that had been alleged against him, and 
contained a formal disclaimer of the atro- 
cious conduct which had been attributed 
to him at Patras. The more they con- 
sidered the state of feeling in that country, 
the more they ought to hesitate before 
they gave implicit confidence to any re- 
port, when they knew that passion was 
so strong, and feeling was so weak —The 
hon, member, in the next place, alluded 
to-the affair that had occurred at Zante, 
where, he stated, a Greek brig was 
stranded, and when a part of the crew at- 
tempted to land, they were fired on by 
the soldiers. Now, this was not the case. 
The soldiers of ‘the island came down 
to.enforce the existing law, and were res 
sisted. They surrounded the party who 
had landed, and fired two shots over their 
heads. The person in command of the 
Greek party caused his force to fire: a 
cry of murder was immediately heard, 
and it was found that an officer was killed, 
With respect to the state of the islands. 
the last ‘dispatches declared them to be 
perfectly tranquil ; and at that time mar- 


tial. law was about to be removed. This 


was directly contrary to the description 
which the hon. member had given of their 
present situation. As to the feeling in 
favour of the Greeks, which those. people 
shad manifested, it was not at all wonder- 
ful.’, It was not surprising that such a 
sympathy should exist between those who 

d oné.common origin.. Indeed, no man 
who possessed the slightest sensibility 
could avoid deploring the sufferings which 


Mr. Hume's Motion respecting the 
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the. Greeks endured under the Turkish 
government. And if there were any 
thing to diminish, and lower, and dilute 
their sympathies on this subject, it was 
to be found in the atrocities that charac- 
terized the present warfare. He there- 
fore did not. understand the propriety of 
entertaining an extreme sympathy on this 
question ; and, as sir T. Maitland was di- 
rected to hold an attitude of the strictest 
neutrality, and to exert his best efforts 
for the preservation of tranquillity, he did 
not think that gallant officer was blameable 
in issuing @ proclamation, declaring that 
the property of those who left the is- 
land to join the Greeks, and who thus 
broke the neutrality, should be confis- 
cated. Under all the circumstances, 
he had great pleasure in stating, 
that the islands were in a much better 
situation now than they had been. Their 
revenue was advancing, their institutions 
were improving, and year after year their 
habits were becoming more congenial to 
the progress of rational liberty. From the 
improvement in their revenue, it could not 
be doubted that they would, hereafter, 
be enabled to defray the expense of the 
troops which the protecting nation sup- 
plied.—There were one or two other points 
connected with this question, to which 
he felt it necessary to allude. In the first 
place, he could not avoid noticing the 
anxiety which had been manifested by the 
ublic press to prejudge this question. 
e most unfounded and mpnstrous 
calumnies had been propagated jin the 
newspaper on this subject. Since January 
last the most deliberate falsehoods had 
been constantly asserted in the public 
papers relative to the government of the 
Jonian Islands, and some of them had ap- - 
peared so lately as yesterday. He called 
the attention of the House particularly to 
this point, because he wished to show 
how unfairly the government of ,those 


islands had been attacked. An accusation 


was made in the public papers, that by 
paying 15 per cent government might take 
possession of the property of any persan 
trading to those islands. What was the 
fact? An ad valorem duty was established 
in the islands, as was the case in England 
and America; and the whole process was 
this: if the person importing an article 
would not pay the ad valorem duty, he 
was offered 115/. for goods which he de- 
clared to be worth 100/. The reason for 
this practice was, to prevent fraud on the 
revenue. Ifthe value set down by the 
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importer was satisfactory, the offer was 
not made; and if it were not satisfactory, 
he was not forced to accept the offer, and 
thus no possible injury could be done. 
Sir T. Maitland had also been censured 
for introducing a monopoly of corn. The 
fact was, that sir T. Maitland had, at one 
time, removed the monopoly, and he did 
not renew it until an absolute scarcity pre- 
vailed (there being corn sufficient only 
for a very few days on theislands), which 
rendered the renewal absolutely neces- 
sary. He mentioned these things to show, 
that there was scarcely a point in the civil 
government of those islands that had not 
been made the object of deliberate attack ; 
and no pains had beeen spared in overstat- 
ing,overcharging, and falsely colouring, 
all the acts which that government had per- 
formed. He, however, was persuaded, that 
the more the subject was sifted, the more 
praiseworthy would appear the course of 
policy that had been adopted. It must 
not, however, be taken abstractedly: it 
must be coupled and connected with a 
view of the circumstances of the time, 
and more particularly with reference to 
the situation of the adjoining country. If 
the hon. member would look to the date 
of the alleged transaction, relative to a 
sale of gunpowder with Ali-Pacha, who 
was not friendly to the Turks, at least 
latterly, he would find, that his infor- 
mation was wrong. ‘That sir T. Maitland 
had maintained the strictest neutrality, 
was evident from this circumstance, that 
his conduct drew forth remonstrances and 
complaints both from the Turks and 
Greeks. The information which he had 
given would enable the House to decide 
whether the measures adopted in the Ionian 
Islands were measures of aggression, or 
whether they were not thoroughly justi- 
fied,-and the most humane which could, 
under the circumstances, have been de- 
vised. He felt great responsibility attach 
to himself on this occasion, and regretted 
that he had not been prepared to do more 
justice to the question. Upon the whole 
view of the subject, he thought the motion 
unnecessary ; and when the House con- 
sidered all the circumstances, he hoped 
they would consider the measures now en- 
forced as merely continued, and not in- 
troduced by the present government. He 
would therefore move the previous ques- 
tion on the two first resolutions, which 
were only assertions ; and he trusted the 
House would agree with him in giving a 
decided negative to the remainder. 
VOL. VIL 
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Mr. John Williams considered the pre- 
sent question most important as it af- 
fected the prosperity of the iskands, but 
more important as it involved the national 
honour. There was some inconsistency 
in the argument of the hon. under-secre- 
tary. He had charged his hon. friend 
with having traversed a beaten track— 
with having furnished no new ground for 
his motion ; and yet the hon. gentleman 
in the conclusion of his speech . had, 
strange to say, expatiated on the predica- 
ment in which he was placed by being 
brought to the discussion of the subject 
by surprise. In what manner were these 
contradictory declarations to be recon- 
ciled? But though the hon. gentleman, 
in a speech of no short duration, had ex- 
patiatedon many subjects rather inappli- 
cable to the question, he had left the 
main body of the subject wholly un- 
answered. Neither on the gross amount 
of the expenditure incurred in the Ionian 
Islands, nor on the details of the civil 
government, the staff, &c. had the hon. 
gentleman condescended to give any thing 
in the shape of an answer. The question, 
then, of expenditure, remained, as stated 
by his hon. friend, untouched and un- 
shaken. The hon. gentleman had, indeed, 
given an interpretation to the charter, 
which its provisions would not bear. These 
provisions particularly specified, that the 
whole military expenditure of these islands 
should be borne by the insular treasury to 
the amount of 3,000 men; but that the 
commander-in-chief was, on the existence 
of a competent necessity, authorized to 
increase the amount of military force. 
That arrangement was, however, followed 
up by another provision, which specified, 
that the whole military expense should be 
defrayed out of the general treasury of 
the island. It was, then, upon the policy 
pursued at home, as well as in the islands, 
that his hon. friend rested his position. 
He complained, and he complained justly, 
of the expense which was entailed upon 
this country in opposition to the provi- 
sions of the charter, and continued at a 
time when the extent of the national dis- 
tresses required every alleviation. But 
then the hon. gentleman had asked, under 
what new pressure did the Ionian Islands 
labour, to render necessary a renewed 
discussion? The only object of such ques- 
tions was, to withdraw the House from the 
immediate subject before it, to a distant 
consideration of topics altogether imma- 
terial. Of that character was what had 

2Q 
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fallen from the hon. gentleman relative to 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
islands, the regulations of abbeys and ab- 
besses, when under the control of a 
gallant military officer. He did not know 
the peculiar state of the religious impres- 
sions of the inhabitants of these islands ; 
but, constituted as human nature was, 
he must still: believe that they must have 
contemplated with dismay an arrangement, 
which, if not shocking to their piety, was 
at least so to their prejudices, and in con- 
sequence of which the control over their 
religion was transferred to a military 
foreigner, who, however distinguished for 
feats of arms, had, at least, acquired no 
honours in the science of divinity. But 
the hon. gentleman had tauntingly asked, 
where were the proofs of discontent and 
disaffection in these islands? Where 
were the remonstrances ? He‘knew well 
that on the very character of tke op- 
pression practised these rested. There 
were no remonstrances—there were no 
fresh complaints, because none dare 
to complain. Even that consolation to 
misfortune was. denied. Here was a 


gratuitous assumption to solve the diffi- 
eulty—the very assumption constitut- 
ing, as it did, the ground of complaint. 


Instead of meeting the charge with a re- 
futation, or if undeniable, with a candid 
admission, the whole of the answer of the 
hon. gentleman was a petitio principii, 
from beginning to end. But, when the 
hon. gentleman asked, what new measures 
had arisen, what peculiar exigency had 
called now for the discussion, he would 
answer—many. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that until the golden era of the ar- 
rival of the gallant British general, the 
Greeks of these islands, notwithstanding 
their name and parentage, were wholly in- 
capable of enjoying rational liberty : they 
were, forsooth, so used to military law, 
that military law was no grievance —they 
might be skinned, because they had been 
skinned so frequently before. Martial law 
had no horrors—it was exercised in a 
most tolerant manner, as only 50 lashes 
were inflicted! But the hon. member 
held forth a speedy relief. There was 


now a chance of that great boon of British” 


protection to the Ionians, namely the ex- 
pectancy of a reversionary freedom. 
Martial law was to cease. Why had it 
ever been inflicted? {t was inflicted, be- 
cause the Ionians, recollecting the country 
from which they sprung, and the people 
with whom they were allied, had felt an 


Heron, sir R. 
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interest in that glorious struggle, which 
their brethren were supporting against 
their infidel oppressor. It was the unwel- 
come, the reluctant duty of the- gallant 
Englishman .-ho garrisoned those islands, 
to be the gaolers of those freemen—free- 
men he could not call them, but men 
struggling to be free. Was that no novel 
effect since the last discussion? Was it 
no matter of complaint, that England was 
inflicting martial law on her Ionian pro- 
tegées, because those protegées naturally 
connected themselves with the struggles 
of their Christian countrymen, against the 
Turks, the infidels of Europe? Was such 
a policy no new ground for renewing dis- 
cussion, and repeating our regrets at the 
lamentable change in our character ? 
“ Pudet hee opprobria nobis, 
“ Et dici potuisse ; et non potuisse refelli.” 


Who would have supposed, from our an- 
cient history, that the freemen of Eng- 
land were destined for the avocation of 
repressing the liberties of struggling na- 
tions. Finding that the first statement 
was admitted, and that no refutation was 
given to the second, he, with all his heart, 
gave his support to the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

The previous question, ‘“ That the 
question be now put,” was then put and 
negatived on the two first resolutions. 
The third resolution was negatived. On 
the fourth, the House divided: Ayes, 67 ; 
Noes, 152. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, lord Honywood, W. P. 
Allen, J. A. Hamilton, lord A. 
Anson, hon. G. Hutchinson, hon.C. H. 
Blake, sir F. Hurst, R. 
Butterworth, J. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Burdett, sir F. Lennard, T. B. 
Brougham, H. Lemon, sir W. 
Bernal, Ralph Lloyd, sir E. 
Baring, Sir T. Lushington, S. 
Boughey, sir J. F. Milbank, M. 
Bury, lord Maberly, J. 
Concannon, Lucius Martin, John 
Crompton, S. Monck, J. B. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Maxwell, J. 
Davies, colonel Macdonald, J. 
Evans, W. Newman, R. W. 
Ebrington, lord Normanby, lord 
Fergusson, sir R.C. | O’Callaghan, J. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Osborne, lord F. 
Gurney, H. Powlett, hon. W. 
Gurney, R. H. Palmer, C. F. 
Grattan, J. Power, Rd. 
Gaskell, B. Philips, G. 
Grenfell, P. Price, R. 
Ricardo, D. 
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Rumbold, C. E. 
Rickford, W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Robarts, colonel 
Robinson, sir G. 
Smith, R. 
Scarlett, J. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Sykes, D. 
Smith, W. 
Whitbread, W. S. 
Wood, alderman 


Williams, W. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, O. jun. 
Williams, sir Rt. 
Wilson, sir R. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
SHUT OUT. 
Guise, sir W. 
Scott, James. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, May 15. 

TITHES ON PoTATOES IN IRELAND. ] 
Mr. S. Cooper presented a petition from 
the high sheriff and land proprietors of 
Sligo, complaining of a claim recently set 
up in the county of Connaught to tithe 
upon. potatoes ; no such claim having ever 
before been asserted in that quarter of 
Ireland. The calamity of which it com- 
plained was likely to be a terrible one ; 
and all parties were interested in alleviat- 
ing it, if possible. A anes rtion of the 
disturbances in Ireland might be traced 


to the imposition of a tithe upon the 
potatoe ; and the attempt to introduce that 
system into a province not yet afflicted 


with it, would extend that which now was 
a partial state of tumult, over the entire 
face of the country. The dispute, out of 
which the present petition arose, would 
have been amicably settled, if the bishop 
had not set his face against it. 

Mr. Abercromby thought that the sub- 
ject must recommend itself to every man 
of feeling and humanity. He believed 
that the assertion of the claim complained 
of would be likely to extend the evil now 
Operating in the south of Ireland.. He 
trusted that the House would refuse to 
sanction the tithe now asse#ted, unless 
compelled to do so by the irresistible force 
of law ; and, if the claim was really found- 
ed in law, he hoped that government 
would instantly interpose between the 
clergy and the petitioners. The Irish 
peasant, paying 6/. or 7/. for his acre of 
potatoe-land, derived already very slender 
return for the labour which he bestowed 
upon it. “He was compelled, at any rent, 
to have the land, for his very means of ex- 
istence were to come out of it. Neither 
wisdom, perhaps, nor providence, was the 
distinguishing feature of his character ; 
but persons more wise, more careful, and 
more provident, might find themselves 
embarrassed, when compelled for very life 


Tithes on Potatoes in Ireland. 
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to endure extortion. It was upon his 
potatoe-garden that the Irish peasant de- 
pended absolutely for food. The raiment, 
wretched as it was, which he bestowed 
upon himself and upon his family, used to 
come out of the wheat; but, in the pre- 
sent state of the provision market, that 
resource was annihilated. The hon. gen- 
tleman then adverted to some proceedings 
which had taken place under the insur- 
rection act of Ireland. In the county of 
Cork, a boy had been tried for resisting a 
driving for tithes ; when the lad was aware 
that, at the very moment of seizure, his 
master waS gone to meet the clergyman 
at the market-town. That same clergy- 
man, in the course of 15 years, had issued 
no less than 6,000 processes to enforce 
payment of his tithes. He did not state 
those facts with any view to prejudice the 
clergy, but merely for the information of 
the House. 

Sir J. Newport looked upon the potatoe- 
tithe as a dreadful scourge, and firmly be- 
lieved that those who attempted to in- 
force it, would have to combat tumult and 
insurrection. The demand of that tithe 
was accompanied with circumstances un- 
like those attending the exaction of any 
other. The potatoe was the daily food of 
the peasant. Very early in the season he 
was frequently compelled to resort to it 
for subsistence. But, if he took only a 
part of his early potatoes for the daily 
sustenance of himself and his family, that 
taking was in law held a severance, and he 
was that momentat the mercy of the clergy- 
man or of the lay impropriator. If the 
House could imagine one half the cala- 
mities which the demand of this tithe 
would cast upon a part of Ireland not yet 
afflicted by it, it could not for a moment 
hesitate to interfere. Let compensation, 
if necessary, be made for the claim; but 
let it be abandoned, never to be revived. 
He had no terms to express his abhor- 
rence of that man’s conduct who could 
introduce it. 

Mr. Goulburn rose to explain some cir- 
cumstances connected with this petition. 
He would say nothing as to the general 
discretion of urging the claim of potatoe 
tithe at the present moment in the pro- 
vince of Connaught ; but much might be 
said in palliation and in justification of 
the individual whose act had given rise to 
the petition. The facts of the case were 
these. A gentleman in the county of 
Sligo, who for some years worked a tarm 
of 200 acres, having other lands in the 
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same parish occupied by under tenants, 
agreed with the clergyman to pay a com- 
pensation of 8/. or 10/. per annum for the 
tithes of wool and lambs. In the course 
of years, this gentleman, thinking it 
advisable to take a larger portion of his 
Jand into his own hands, increased his 
own farm from 200 acres to 1,000; but 
he still declared that he would only pay 
the clergyman the 8/. or 10/. annually for 
the wool and lambs. All appeal to the 
gentleman’s candour proving vain, the 
clergyman was compelled to institute a 
suit for the recovery of his right; and, 
very unfortunately, he was advised by his 
counsel to include the claim for potatoe- 
tithe for.one special purpose ; namely, to 
reimburse himself in the costs to which 
he would be subjected by process at law, 
even if his suit were successful. Such a 
proceeding had naturally excited some 
alarm; but he appealed to the House 
whether the clergyman was to. blame. 
The cause, however, did not go at once 
to issue. The gentleman finding that his 
refusal was not tenable, offered to pay the 
wool and lamb tithe. But then, the 
clergyman naturally said—‘ I am entitled 
to the costs you have put me to; give me 
my costs, I will give up my suit, and I 
ask no more.” The clergyman’s claim 
for costs had been resisted, and therefore 
the suit for the potatoes continued. Now, 
if the clergyman had been indiscreet in 
enforcing such a demand, he had been 
driven to the measure by the fault of his 
opponent. But he (Mr. G.) denied that 
the bishop had in any way recommended 
the enforcement of the claim. He stated, 
upon the authority of the bishop himself, 
that he had been no party either to the 
institution or to the continuance of the 
suit. He understood that a negotiation 
for amicable arrangement was going on 
between the parties; and he wished to 
avoid any observations by which the ex- 
isting differences might be inflamed. Be- 
cause a clergyman instituted a variety of 
suits, it did not therefore follow that he 
should be chargeable with a litigious 
spirit. Lvery man who knew the state of 
Ireland, knew the difficulty which existed 
in getting tithes at all. The land was ge- 
nerally let at arent exceeding its value. 
The leases were so framed with clauses 
for. duties performed and articles fur- 
nished, that the landlord had the first op- 
portunity of claiming his due, Then 
came the clergyman after the land was 
stripped, to lose his right altogether, or to 
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take process at law as the last hope of ob- 
taining it. 

Mr. Hume said, that at the request of 
the right hon. gentleman, he had post- 
poned his motion respecting Irish tithes. 
He feared, however, that if the matter was 
left to the gentlemen opposite, the session 
would pass over without any thing being 
done in it; and he therefore gave notice 
that, in the first week of June, he would 
himself bring the subject fairly before the 
House. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that this was a pe- 
tition, not from one individual but from the 
county of Sligo, complaining of the exist- 
ence of a suit at Jaw tending to esta- 
blish in that part of Ireland, the potatoe- 
tithe system, which did not before exist 
there. From the statement of both sides 
of the House, they learned that there was 
a practice in Ireland, of taxing the mate- 
rial article of potatoes betwixt the hand 
and the lip; that the tithe proctor inter- 
posed betwixt the hand and lip of the 
grower and consumer. They had also 
Jearnt that this practice was not universal 
in that country, and it remained for the 
House to determine whether it would 
allow so odious a system to be spread 
throughout the whole of Ireland. It was 
not from remissness that himself and _ his 
hon. friends had omitted to call the at- 
tention of the House to this important 
subject ; but, in fact, they had been wait- 
ing in daily expectation of hearing minis- 
ters come forward with some proposition 
on the subject. He assured them that he 
would rather that the tithe for potatoes 
was inflicted on the Protestant landlord 
than on the Catholic population. 

Mr. Denis Browne thought, that the 
House must see the necessity of relieving 
the petitioners. If nothing were done by 
the legislature on the subject of this peti- 
tion, he would himself renew the question 
in some shape or another. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had. a measure 
to submit to the House on the subject of 
the Irish tithe system, which he hoped to 
be able to bring forward in time to antici- 
pate the motion of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he should deal un- 
candidly with the House, if he did not 
take that opportunity of stating, that after 
all the reflexion which he had given this 
question, he was unable to see his way 
clearly through all the difficulties which 
surrounded the subject. .With respect to 
this tithe on potatoes, what might be the 
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rights of the clergy to it in some districts, 
and not in others—how to distinguish the 
one from the other—appeared to him to 
be no easy task. On the subject of the 
commutation which had been talked of, 
he could not see how it could be enter- 
tained without infringing upon the gene- 
ral rights of property. If the property of 
the clergy could be so regulated, why not 
that of the Jandlords? Whether any par- 
ticular remedies could be devised to meet 
particular evils, he was most anxious to 
discover; at all events, he thought the 
House must feel how unsuitable it was, on 
the presentation of a petition, to embark 
in a discussion’ so large and so important. 
Whether any thing could or could not be 
done to remedy the evil; was a question 
well worth their attention ; but it was one 
which ought'to be approached with the 
greatest caution, and legislated upon in 
the total absence of all angry and vindic- 
tive feeling. With respect to the potatoe- 
tithe. to which an hon. gentleman meant 
to call the attention of the House, he 
would only ask whether the hon. gentle- 
man had made up his mind to extend that 
tithe generally under some modifications, 
in the parts where it was not claimed be- 
fore, or whether his object was to abolish 
the claim altogether? It had been said, 
that the pressure upon the Irish peasantry, 
had not arisen from a demand for heavy 
rents, but from tithes. Now there, again, 
he should not deal fairly with the House, 
if he did not declare his opinion, that 
much of the evil arose from the heavy 
exaction of rent, and not of tithes. If 
the landlords of Ireland were not prepared 
to lower their. reuts, in vain would any 
relief be sought: through a commutation 
of tithes. The situation of the clergy 
was in many places peculiarly distressing 
in Ireland. After the landlord had levied 
every thing for his rent, the clergyman 
came in to deal with an insolvent tenant, 
and had either to give up his claim, or 
proceed in a hostile manner for his pay- 
ment. 

Sir N. Colthurst hoped, that the great 
question of tithes in Ireland would be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. Of one thing he was convinced, 
namely, that the ‘landlords of Ireland 
would be found ready to'co-operate in any 
measure which should appear calculated 
to relieve the people. 

Mr.:-Dawson said, that whenever the 
question of tithes came under the con- 
sideration of parliament, it would be found 
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that the clergy had acted with the greatest 
forbearance and moderation; and that 
much of the misery complained of was 
attributable to the rapacity of landlords. 

Mr. Becher said, that this description 
did not apply to the character of the 
landlords in the south of Ireland. He 
knew them to be as ready as any set of 
men could be, to reduce their claims to 
meet the necessities of the times. He 
did not complain of the clergy ; for they 
never received their tenth. It was the 
acts of the tithe-proctor that inflicted 
oppression upon the people; and the 
sooner the House investigated the whole 
question the better. The people of Eng- 
land were not generally aware of the 
arduous duties which were thrown on the 
Irish landlords. They were obliged, in 
their capacity of magistrates, to act the 
part of police officers for the maintenance 
of tranquillity ; and he knew them in many 
instances to forego their rents altogether. 
In the district with which he was imme- 
diately connected, the conduct of both 
clergy and landlords was exemplary. 

Sir H. Parnell denied, that the distress 
was imputable to the exaction of the Irish 
landlords. He would undertake to say, 
when the compact between the landlord 
and tenant was fully investigated, that his 
right hon. friend’s observation would be 
utterly disproved. 

Col. Trench said, he had heard with 
regret; that the attorney-general for Ire- 
land, was not prepared to propose such a 
commutation of tithes. as would sustain 
the just rights of the church, and effect 
the general tranquillity of the country. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, he.could 
see no excuse for any clergyman who 
exacted his tithe in the manner mentioned 
in the petition. This tithe on potatoe- 
ground was a great hardship, and the 
claim was new. The tenant in his. bar- 
gain with his landlord could always calcu- 
late upon the other tithes, and consider 
them in his terms; but he could not guard 
against the potatoe-tithe ; for of the exist- 
ence of such a claim he was unapprised 
when he. made his bargain. Certainly 
there ought to be no tithe on potatoes, 
where such a claim was not pre-existing. 

Colonel. Butler defended the Irish 
landlords, and maintained that they did 
not deserve the imputations which had 
been cast upon them. Many of them did 
not get a:shilling in rent. : 

Mr. Curteis said, that if a relaxation in 
tithes was adopted in Ireland, he must put 
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in the claim of the people of England for 
an extension of the same indulgence, see- 
ing that they wanted it quite as much. 

Mr. Grattan denied, that there was any 
similarity whatever in the condition of 
the peasantry of the two countries, and 
protested against the doctrine, that the 
clergy of Ireland were poor, and the 
landlords extortioners. On the contrary, 
the clergy were very rich; and the land- 
lords were every year losing a large share 
of their property. The collection of tithes 
was in Ireland the never-ending source of 
conflict; and the sooner the subject was 
considered the better. The tithe on po- 
tatoes ought unquestionably to be done 
away. with, 

r. Hutchinson also denied, that there 
was any similarity, as to the question of 
tithes, between England and Ireland. 
He had visited different countries, in and 
out of Europe: he had often seen dis- 
tressed and oppressed communities; but, 
in the course of his life, he had never seen 
any thing half so deplorable, as the dis- 
tress that now existed in the southern 
and western parts of Ireland. One griev- 
ance was the tithe question; and there 
were thousands of poor Irish who each 
held an acre or half an acre in potatoes, 
and were liable to this intolerable tax. A 
peasant, with a wife and six children, even 
if employed every working day in the 
year, could only hope to obtain potatoes 
and water for his family—trarely a little 
milk—and as to animal food, it was totally 
out of the question. After this scanty and 
wretched produce of his labour, and after 
the landlord and the clergyman took their 
share, nothing hardly remained for cloth- 
ing or education—no depth of privation 
could leave a surplus for such purposes. 
Where in England could such a state of 
misery be. found? He agreed that in look- 
ing at the condition of Ireland, no small 

art of the misery prevailing there might 
be traced, not only to absentee proprie- 
tors, but also to resident holders of land. 
He was very sorry to hear the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Plunkett) hold out so hopeless 
a prospect of relief; for until this im- 

ortant question was thoroughly examined 
and settled, there could be no permanent 
peace or tranquillity in Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport denied, that all these 
distresses, and the consequent insurrec- 
tions, originated in the exactions of the 
Irish landlords. .The great cause of the 
insubordination which the demand for 
tithes so frequently called forth, was the 
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system itself. So far back as George 2nd. 
the legislature had found it necessary to 
guard the people of Ireland against ex- 
cessive demands for tithe on articles there- 
tofore not deemed titheable. It was now 
the duty of the legislature, to prevent the 
calamities to which the existing state of 
things must lead. He was the last man in 
the world, to deprive the clergy of any 
thing to which they were justly entitled ; 
but he would tell his right hon. friend, 
that a commutation of tithes implied the 
abolition of such as had not been clearly 
and lawfully sanctioned. The great root 
of the evil, was to be traced to the manner 
in which the tithe system, especially as 
regarded potatoes, was carried on. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Civit List—DirLomatic Exrenpi- 
TURE.| Mr. Lennard rose, for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the House to appoint 
a committee to inquire into the Expenses 
of the Third Class of the Civil List. In 
considering the subject, his propositions 
were—that the present time was admitted 
to be one of overwhelming distress; that 
economy was called for, with no feeble 
voice, by every class, from the throne to 
the peasant; that without the most rigid 
economy, public credit could not be 
maintained; it could not, as had been 
said by Mr. Burke, exist under the arm 
of necessity ; ‘* necessity and credit are 
natural enemies, and cannot long be re- 
conciled in any situation.” This being 
admitted, it must, he thought, be as 
easily admitted, that in the different de- 
partments of the expenditure of the taxes, 
there was no one which embraced so 
much useless expenditure as the civil list. 
These two positions being admitted, there 
was no difficulty in arriving at the. third— 
that when economy was demanded impe- 
riously by our distresses, there was no 
department in which it could be more 
safely adopted, than in severely searching 
into this department of the civil list. 
Since he had first given notice of his 
motion, a partial reduction had taken 
place of the private expenditure of his 
majesty, in his privy purse, his household, 
and in the salaries of the ambassadors. 
That reduction had induced him to con- 
fine his motion to the reduction of the 
third class of the civil list, including the 
expenses of our embassies; and he thought 
he should have little. difficulty in showing, 
that whatever might once have been 
thought proper to be expended in state 
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splendor and pomp, nothing should now 
be called for, but what absolute necessity 
required. He must confess he had been 
grievously disappointed, that the retrench- 
ments should not have been more exten- 
sive; he thought he should satisfy the 
House that much more might have been 
done, without diminishing the proper 
dignity of the Crown: or what was so 
much talked of now, the influence of the 
Crown. In the observations which he 


would make, he should take an opportu- 

nity of taking a short general view of the 

funds applicable to the payment of the 

ee He 
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civil list, and of their 
would not allow himself for a moment to 
suppose that it was possible but his ma- 
jesty’s heart must indeed feel deeply for 
the distresses of his subjects. Indeed, 
there had not lately been one Speech 
delivered from the throne, in which his 
majesty had not declared that he sincerely 
sympathized with his people. It would 
be for him (Mr. L.) to show, that the 
expenses of this department were ex- 
cessive; and that the main point he had 
in view was their diminution. It was 
hardly necessary that he should recall to 
the recollection of members, his majesty’s 
gracious speech, delivered at the opening 
of the session, in which he had re- 
commended to that House, in the most 
decided terms, the adoption of economical 
measures. He was sorry to say, that that 
Speech had been followed up, by its ver 

penners coming down to the House, and, 
in defiance of their own proposition, con- 
tending that no practical good would re- 
sult from the adoption of retrenchments. 
The country would see by the vote of 
that night, whether, after the re- 
commendation contained in the Speech 
from the throne, it was the will and 
pleasure of those who framed that speech, 
or his majesty’s gracious disposition, so 
expressed, that was to be the rule b 

which that House was to be governed. 
Seeing what were the distresses of the 
country, every reduction which could be 
effected, ought to be adopted; and there 
were many members who were equally 
surprised with himself, that amongst the 
many expedients for relief suggested by 
ministers, and after all their promises of 
economy, no reduction had been made in 
the salaries of the great officers of state 
and ambassadors, except the trifling one 
of 10 per cent. Another argument which 
ought to avail in the consideration of this 
subject was, that the civil list had been 
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at various times augmented, because the 
value of money had fallen in this country. 
It was upon this ground that an augmenta- 
tion took place in 1804. Mr. Pitt on 
that occasion said, that ‘‘ his proposition 
had for its object the support of that in- 
creased expense of the Crown, which 
arose not from any disposition to prodi- 
gality or extravagance, but from that 
enhancement in all the necessary articles 
of life which had taken place since the 
revenue of the civil list was last fixed, 
and of which every individual in private 
life must be sensible. The arrangement 
he proposed had no view to any advance 
in the quantum of magnificence, or the 
indulgences which should belong to the 
royal family, as the only intention was, to 
enable that illustrious family to maintain 
the rank, which, according to the grant 
of 1786, it was admitted they ought to 
hold.”* Now, he should contend, that 
the great alteration which had, within the 
last three or four years, occurred in the 
value of money, although it might not 
essentially affect the salaries of our am- 
bassadors abroad, did essentially affect 
our means of paying those salaries. He 
took the implied condition of this, and of 
every other public grant to be, that such 
salaries were not to be paid, it they were 
likely to reduce to beggary and distress, 
many of those classes by whom the means 
of payment were to be furnished. It must 
be very plain to all who heard him, that 
the taxes out of which those means were 
to be provided, many classes were now no 
longer able to pay. They had ceased to 
be rich. The question, therefore, was, 
not merely what it was fitting that the 
Crown should .pay to its ambassadors 
abroad, but what it was possible for us to 
pay? But, independently of that powerful 
argument, the necessity of the case, there 
was still another reason why this class of 
the civil list should be reduced. Many 
gentlemen would concur with him in 
thinking, that the vast expenses incurred 
by this class were in no way conducive to 
the proper representation of the sovereign, 
or to the advancement or distinction of 
any body else; but that they were merely 
a means by which ministers were enabled 
to purchase those venal services, which 
otherwise they would be unable to procure. 
He might, possibly, be met with the 
argument, that compared to the total of 
expense, the savings he should propose 
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would be but.as a drop of water in the 
ocean—that they would come within that 
description of savings of which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said that they 
could effect no real relief to the people. 
But, he would say, that the moral effect 
of adopting them would be beneficial to 
the country, by giving the people reason 
to believe that there was some sincerity 
in those professions of sympathy for their 
sufferings which the House had so re- 
peatedly made. It was not requisite that 
he should go into the details of the several 
branches ofthe civil list: but he would 
observe, that at different periods that list 
had been augmented in three different ways 
—by progressive advances; by being re- 
lieved at different times from charges to 
the amount of 3 or 400,000/.; and by the 
suppression of several offices. He would 
allude briefly to the first class, in which 
there had been a reduction of 10 per cent. 
But it was necessary to bear in mind that 
besides what here appeared to be received 
by the Crown, it possessed other large 
sources of revenue in the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, and in the droits 
of Admiralty. All ought, in-his opinion, 
to be put under one head, that it might 
be known what was applicable to the 


private and personal expenses of the 


sovereign. As to the second class, con- 
taining the bills of the royal household, 
no man.could take the most cursory 
glance at it without being convinced that 
it was utterly impossible to expend the 
money. charged under that head, unless it 
was wasted in perquisites of office, or ap- 
plied in the most gross and infamous 
manner. The pension list ought also to 
be essentially reduced. » However fit the 
selection in some cases might be, it could 
not be denied that there were many 
persons in it not of that class of life to 
make it necessary that they should con- 
tinue to take such large sums from the 
pockets of the people-—He now came to 
the third class. It was most fertile in ex- 
pense, and he hoped to persuade the 
House, that very great reductions might 
‘be made in it, without lowering the dig- 
nity or importance of the country in the 
eyes of foreign nations. Independently 
of the ambassadors at the great courts of 
Europe, there were a variety of charges 
for second and even for third rate courts, 
which could only be viewed as poor de- 
pendents and satellites on the grand holy 
alliance. Where formerly there was only 
a charge d'affaires, there was now an envoy 
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extraordinary, at the cost of about twenty 
times the sum originally paid. The 
mission to Switzerland was a most striking 
instance in point. That appointment was 
one of a'recent and peculiar character, 
and it was impossible it should escape the 
vigilance of parliament. If be succeeded 
in his motion for a committee, he hoped 
to be able to show that that extravagant 
charge was unnecessary. In proportion 
as Switzerland had fallen in the scale of 
Europe, had the emoluments of the 
ambassador been increased, until they 
were actually twenty times the amount 
formerly paid [Hear.] This job had 
most properly been made the object of a 
separate motion. On this account he 
would studiously avoid further remarks 
upon it. It was so odious in itself, that 
he wished to disclaim such a reference to 
it in his proposition: it was an anomaly 
even among the many unwarrantable 
transactions regarding foreign missions 
disclosed by the papers upon the table. 
If, therefore, he could not lay sufficient 
ground for his motion, without including 
the appointment to Switzerland, he was 
willing to relinquish it altogether.—His 
objections to.the third class of the civil 
list. were various. He first looked at the 
establishments of this kind in 1792, and 
compared them with the amount charged 
for them upon the public in 1822, taking 
into consideration the state of the country 
at each period, the price of different 
articles, and the rank Great Britain then 
held among the states of Europe. He 
found that since 1792 the grand total of 
expense had been augmented to 150,000/. 
Merely the salaries of ambassadors, 
putting out of view extraordinary missions 
the emoluments of secretaries, and other 
items, increasing from year to year, had 
been augmented 60,000/. Was it that 
the country could now better afford to 
pay these extravagant demands? He had 
yet to learn that the rank of this country 
in Europe was higher now than in 1792. 
The truth was, that charges d’affaires were 
not suited. to the present extravagant 
scale of expense, and what was formerly 
known by the economical term of a resi- 
dent was now wholly unknown. Notwith- 
standing the new-fangled doctrines on the 
alterations recently made in the kiogdoms 
of Europe, the noble marquis would find 
it difficult to persuade the House that in 
the impotent states of Italy, groaning 
under the iron sway of Austria, it was 
necessary to maintain an ambassador. 
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Comparing 1792 with thé present period 
it would be found that all the minor states 
of the continent were made dependent 
upon one or other of the members of the 
grand quintuple alliance. Nevertheless 

e most costly embassies were kept up 
at these inferior courts. In 1792, the 
whole expense of ambassadors in Italy 
was 9,000/., yet now it approached to 
14,0007. In 1792 the embassy to the 
United States of America cost 3,670/., it 
was now 7,496/. The British minister 
there was paid 6,000/.; and this fact was 
tiost femarkable, since it was actually 
more by 500/. a year than the salary 
allowed to the president. The only pre- 
tence for paying so largely in Europe wis, | 
that our ministers might live upon a scale 
suited to the court in which they resided ; 
but in America our ambassador enjoyed 
an allowance beyond the salary of the 
chief magistrate of the republic. With 
reference to the increase in the grand 
total of 150,000/., it might be said, per- 
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haps, that we had now ambassadors at 
certain courts where thére were notie in 


1792. The envoy to Turin réceived | 


2,000/. a year; to thé German Diet, 
6,500/. a Dhar: atid to the Brazils 6,000/. 
h 


a year. 1792, howevet, arid he met- 
tioned it with pain and grief, Great 
Britain had ai ambassador at Venice and 
in Poland, before that finé country was 
devoured by thé detestable policy of 

ussia and Germany. In 1794, we had an 
ambassador also at Genoa at a very Consi- 
derable expense. He mentioried these 
facts as an answer to the assertion that 
might be made, that we had more ambas- 
sadors now than at any former period. 
It was itipossible to look at this ascending 
series of expeiise without supposing from 
thence that the situation of tlie kingdom 
must have been greatly improved—that 
its means of paying were increased, ot 
that its interests were insufficiently guar- 
ded abtoad in 1792. If stich were not the 
case, ministers were in this dilemma— 
éither our ambassadots in 1792 were in- 
adequately. rewarded, or they were paid 
too extravagantly in 1822.—There was 
another point well worthy of attention. 
He had alluded to the increase in the 
dmotiit of pensions ; and the country had 
beet told in 1812, that it might anticipate 
a great diminution in this branchi of thé 
eXpetiditure by rétired ministers being 
sent out dn activé etiployménts, and 
their pensiotis thus saved. The year 1815 
had been well culled the annus mirabilis 
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of expense, and the pensions were then 
49,000/. At the present moment they 
had risen to 51,000. As to our ambas- 
sadors at the greater courts, he was quite 
willing that they should be attended by 
all due splendor; but he did not think 
that this kingdom would gain much in the 
estimation of foreign powers, by seeing 
its ambassadors on a scale of the utmost 
extravagance, while every post brought 
advices of new and augmented distresses 
at home. There was not a single instance 
of an ambassador whose salary since 1792 
had not been most efiormously increased : 
some had been doubled, some trebled, and 
in Russia it had been even quadrupled. 
In addition to their salaties, there were 
the heavy expenses of outfit, allowances 
for secrétaties, messengers, chaplains, pri- 
vate secretary, general secretary, and a 
vast accumulation of charge. They were 
paid, too, without the slightest deduction : 
‘they were studiously guarded against 
losses by the exchanges, which sometimes 
were made to amount to 30 per cent; 
and it was not a little curious, that 
though in évery case of loss the country 
was made to pay to the uttermost farthitig, 
there was not a single instance of any am- 
bassador making a deduction from his 
emoluments because the exchange had 
been in our favour. Heé was not.oné who 
thought that, even in France, it was ne- 
cessaty to maintain a large establishment 
for the entertaitiment of English travellers. 
In this respect, perhaps, an exception 
might be made in favour of sit Charles 
Stewart, at Paris, who was visited by so 
tiany English. The country at large, 
however, was not deeply interested in the 
nunibet of dinnets he gave, or in the 
magnificence of his entrées, excepting as 
far as it was requited to pay for them. 
But admitting the casé of sir C. Stewart 
to be peculiar, was it necessary to keep 
an ambassador at the sare expense in 
Russia? If both must be alike, he shéuld 
be disposed rather to reduce the embassy 
to Paris to what that of Rassia ought 
to be, than to raisé that of Russia to 
the extravagant scale of the French mis- 
sion. In considéring this subject, it was 
impossible riot to turn the eye to the 
practice of the United States; and, 
with all regatd to our rank in Europé, he 
could not help hoping that ere Jong min- 
isters would séé the necessity of imitating 
the wisé and economical policy of that 
great and ee republic. The peo- 
ple 7: this country had long shown what 
2 
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the noble marquis had once termed “an 
ignorant impatience of taxation;” and 
that impatience should compel him, under 
the existing distresses, to listen to and 
adopt plans of effectual economy. He 
trusted he should not be told, that it was 
necessary to maintain these establishments 
for the purpose of supporting the just in- 
fluence of the Crown. Vast sources of 

atronage were in the hands of ministers. 

hey had the army, the navy, the church, 
India, and the colonies, and here they 
might adequately provide for their friends 
and supporters. ‘That argument had very 
recently been used and had failed ; and if 
it should again be employed to-night, he 
trusted the House would again show its 
sense of its unconstitutional nature. It 
might be said, that a compact had been 
made with the Crown, and that that com- 
pact could not now be altered. Such a 
reply could have no application to this 
third class of the civil list. It hardly ap- 
plied to the other classes. Such an agree- 
ment to be binding must be reciprocal ; 
and the king on his part must take the 
evil with the good. Yet, had not a de- 
mand been over and over again made to 

arliament to pay the debts of the civil 
ist; and had they been paid without 
reference to the finances of the country, 
or to the poverty of the people? He 
would not trouble the House further than 
by submitting his motion, trusting, that he 
had said enough to show that great reduc- 
tions ought without idelay to be made 
in the civil list, but ween in the third 
class. The charge was much heavier than 
the station of the country required, or 
than the poverty of the people could pay. 
He then moved, ‘* That a committee 
be appointed to take into consideration 
the Expenses of the Third Class of the Civil 
List, and to report their opinion as to 
whether any and what savings may be 
made in the expenses of that class, with a 
view that any such savings may be carried 
to the account of the consolidated fund, 
according to the provision of the 56th 
Geo. III., c. 46, sec. 5.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in giving, as he felt himself bound to 
do, a negative to the motion, he should 
offer as shortly as he could the explana- 
tions which made it necessary for him to 
give that vote. He regretted that while 
the hon. member had confined his motion 
to the third class, he had entered into a 

eneral censure of the administration of 
Fis majesty’s civil list revenue, as to which, 
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by a singular mode of arriving at a con- 
clusion, the hon. member seemed to take it 
for granted, that a general conviction of 
want of economy existed. Now he would 
take directly the contrary position, and 
say, that there was not a department of 
the state managed with more regularity 
or greater attention to economy. The 
hon. member had very properly alluded to 
his majesty’s munificent sacrifice of a 
portion of his revenue; which his majesty, 
feeling, as the hon. member had stated it, 
the distress of the country, had made. 
But the hon. member was in error if he 
supposed that that sacrifice was made 
without placing under considerable diffi- 
culties the administration of the civil list, 
or without rendering the strictest economy 
searcely sufficient to keep the expenditure 
within the prescribed limits. As to the 
third class, the hon. member had taken a 
distinction ; and whereas he had admitted 
that on the other branches of the civil list 
no reduction could be attempted by the 
House, without a message from the Crown, 
yet as to the third class, he maintained it 
was competent for the House to make 
any reduction they might think proper. 
Now, he (lord L.) admitted the distinc- 
tion to a certain extent; but in order to 
shew how far it was admissible, it was 
necessary that he should explain the nature 
of the contract between parliament and 
the Crown. The inconvenience which 
had been formerly feltas to the arrangement 
of the civil list was, that the civil list, 
with a fixed revenue, had been made to 
comprehend such a variety of expenditure, 
so uncertain and fluctuating in its amount, 
that the revenue was rather taken as 
equal to the minimum of expenditure than 
to the fair average: there was consequently 
a general disposition in the expenditure 
to exceed the income. But if the hon. 
member examined the working of the 
bargain in the long reign of the last king, 
comparing the amount of the civil list ex- 
penditure with the produce, not merely of 
the hereditary revenues, but of the taxes 
which parliament had been accustomed to 
grant in aid of the hereditary revenues of 
the sovereign, it would be found, that the 
country had gained many millions beyond 
the debts on the civil list which parlia- 
ment had paid. In the late arrangement 
it was deemed desirable by parliament to. 
confine the contract with the Crown to 
articles so far fixed in their nature, that 
the expenditure could, with a reasonable 
certainty, be calculated. On the other 
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branches it was deemed fit that the ex- 
penditure should be annually submitted to 
the control of parliament, in the ordinary 
way of estimates and votes. The same 
rinciple of distinction was carried into 
the third class itself. Those heads were 
distinguished on which a reasonable average 
could be framed, and a fixed sum was 
voted to meet them, while the two others 
were to be provided for from year to year. 
Three out of five heads of expenditure, 
were deemed sufficiently fixed in their 
amount, to admit of a permanent provi- 
sion; while the two others were deemed 
so fluctuating, that while an estimate was 
presented of their probable amount, they 
could not form a part of the permanent 
bargain with the sovereign. The salaries 
for foreign ministers, the salaries of con- 
suls, and the pensions, were capable of 
being fixed on the average of years. The 
extraordinaries and the outfit, including 
presents, could not be‘fixed, though an 
estimate of their probable amount had 
been presented, viz. 50,000/. for extraor- 
dinaries, 10,000/. for outfit, and 15,000/. 
for presents. The salaries of foreign 
ministers, including house rent, had been 
taken at an average of 144,000/. 
_ Now, in the motion which the hon. 
gentleman had made, he of course only 
could have intended to subject to a com- 
mittee up stairs those parts of the expen- 
diture which did not annually come under 
the view of parliament ; for nothing could 
be less rational than to subject to a com- 
mittee a branch of expenditure which 
yearly, in its minutest details, was ex- 
amined by the House. No doubt, the 
hon. member for Aberdeen would deem it 
a great improvement that the expenditure, 
army, navy, ordnance and all, should be 
submitted to committees upstairs [Hear!]; 
but so long as this government remained a 
monarchy, he trusted the House would not, 
after the model of the Cortes, which was 
said to work so well, deliver over the 
whole executive power to committees 
above stairs. It was wisely provided by 
metegerar that the saving of the three 
eads which had been fixed, when any 
were made, should be carried to the con- 
solidated fund. He was prepared to con- 
tend that this class of expenditure stood 
in the same position, as the other branches 
of the civil list; with this exception, that 
whatever savings were made under these 
three heads belonged to the public, and 
were subject to the control of parliament. 
But to suppose that an intention ever 
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existed to submit to that House, or toa 
committee of that House, the necessity of 
sending envoys to particular places—to 
imagine that it was ever meant that the 
House of Commons should consider of, 
and decide on, the propriety of despatch- 
ing a mission to this state, or the policy of 
sending one to that, was contrary to all 
precedent and practice. Was it ever in- 
tended that they should declare whether a 
mission should be of a higher or a lower 
rank—whether it should be sent to a 
great court or a small one—whether mis- 
sions were or were not admissible to minor 
states? Was the committee now moved 
for to take upon itself the functions of the 
executive government, and to call upon 
the secretary of state for his attendance to 
discuss and explain all sorts of questions 
respecting the connexion of this country 
with foreign powers? He would ask of 
the House, how it was possible for them 
to agree to such a motion, unless they 
meant to open the door to an inquiry of 
this nature? Could his sense of duty, or 
his oath of office, allow a secretary of state, 
without the express sanction of his majesty, 
to give such information? He never knew 
an instance in which parliament did not 
run before the ministers of the Crown, 
when asked questions of this description, 
to forbid the disclosure. Indeed, he 
never recollected an instance when such a 
preposterous demand was made. But he 
demanded where that cabinet was to be 
found, which would advise his majesty 
to send his ministers to a committee up 
stairs, to explain all the foreign policy, to 
detail all the foreign relations, of the 
country? If such a monstrous principle 
were adopted, it would be better at once 
to withdraw all our embassies from the 
continent. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than a disclosure of all the circum- 
stances connected with the foreign policy 
of the country: nothing was more likely 


_to disturb the peace of governments, than 


to have secrets of great moment to the 
welfare of the state, brought forward to 
gratify the curiosity of any member of 
such a committee. If a mission were 
suspended ‘for a certain time, doubt- 
less an inquiry would be made what the 
reason of that suspension was, and whe- 
ther it was an adequate one; and if 
the suspension lasted for six weeks, mi- 
nisters would be called on to state why 
it should not continue for six years. In 
short, all the questions of war and peace, - 
would be decided by gentlemen sitting in 
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an. executive committee up stairs. And 
if they had an executive committee this 
year, they would, he supposed, have a 
committee of public safety the next. 
[Hear ! 

Much of the discussion which had taken 
place on subjects of this nature seemed 
to be introduced for the purpose of pre- 
paring their minds for the adoption of the 
principle on which the government of the 
United States of America acted, with re- 
spect to their missions. But he protested 
against the application of that principle, 
to a government which was essentially 
different from that of the United States. 
He would contend, that those who were 
constantly introducing those topics, were 
endeavouring gradually to prepare the 
moral feeling and political sentiments of 
the country for the adoption of that 
principle to which he had alluded. Pro- 
fiting by the present moment of distress, 
they were endeavouring to create a be- 
lief that this country was brought to such 
a state of poverty, that we were obliged 
to abandon all those great principles of 
policy—all those exalted sentiments of 
dignity—all those proud marks of distinc- 
tion, which heretofore characterized the 
monarchy of England; and, instead of 
adhering to these, that we were compelled 
to show ourselves on the continent zn 
Sorma pauperis, without those indications 
of greatness that were worthy of a com- 
manding nation, He perfectly admitted, 
that whatever savings were made in this 
class, it was the right and duty of parlia- 
ment to examine them, and to take care 
that they were justly appropriated. But 
he must at the same time contend, that 
there, was a preclusion, which forbad their 
travelling into the reasons which induced 
the expenditure of the sums charged in 
the estimate for this service. If there 
were any one service which parliament 
should refrain from investigating with too 
minute an eye, it was this express ser- 
vice, on account of its peculiar character, 
embracing as it did circumstances that 
could not be divulged without manifest 
danger. But, above all others, this 
branch of the public service was the 
least fitted for the examination of a come 
mittee. Ifthere were any necessity for 
such a discretion as parliament gave to 
the Crown with respect to the civil list, 
surely this was the portion of that list 
which more than any. other demanded it. 
Feelings of personal delicacy towards the 
sovereign might operate against a scru- 
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tiny, of the civil list generally, as it re~ 
lated to the domestic concerns of the 
monarch, and the House had been syffi- 
ciently disgusted whea the subject, was. 
formerly. introduced ; but, in this case, a 
sense of danger operated: the question 
was not of a private nature, it was of 
vital importance to the state; and he, 
would say, that if this inquiry, into the. 
diplomacy of the country, were allowed, 
the foreign relations of the country could: 
not go on for a single day. He was not, 
disposed to shrink from a fair investiga- 
tion of what had been intrusted to his. 
majesty’s government, and of the spirit in 
which the powers placed in their hands 
with reference to, this question had beea 
administered; and he weuld add, that he 
would be bound by as strict and fair a 
system of economy. as belonged to the. 
circumstances. of the times. Even if the 
expenditure. of the civil list came under 
general observation, he trusted that mi- 
nisters would show to parliament that no- 
thing unfair. or improvident could be laid 
to their charge. He believed he could 
prove to the House, that economy in. this 
particular branch of the civil list had been 
constantly kept in view by ministers,; apd. 
he could assure the House, that they 
would not lose sight, of the reduction of 
expense, always, however, duly. consi- 
dering what the public service demanded. 

The hon. member had said, there was 
a perpetual increase of the civil list—de- 
crease, he asserted, there was none. In 
stating this, the hon. member had not 
displayed much research. This class 
might be divided under three heads— 
pensions, consular salaries, and salaries 
and extraordinaries connected with forcign, 
ministers. The hon. member had stated, 
that the pension list was 52,000/. this 
year, which was as high as it had been for 
a considerable ‘period; and he could not 
not discover any diminution that had 
taken place in this charge since the war. 
In the first place, the hon, member was 
not quite accurate in stating the amount 
of the pension list at the close of the war. 
In 1815, it amounted to 58,413/.; in 
1816, to 56,6737. The last war was, sus 
generis—it was,of a peculiar character— 
it had lasted above, 20, years. Of course, 
ministers, who were advanced, in, life when 
the war broke out, could. not fairly, be. 
expected to go, abroad, and. undertake. 
active public service at the, conclusion of 
peace. It was, he, knew, of late, very; 
common, to quote the yames, of individuals, 
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and.fo argue from their names as to their 
fitness or unfitness to hold particular 
situations, Now, he ealled on gentlemen 
to look at the list which lay on the table, 
and to say, whether it afforded any fair 
presumption, that an improper patronage 
was exercised, when the individuals there 
mentioned were placed on that list. With 
respect to consuls, he was unwilling to 
occupy the time of the House on that 
subject, because it was at present under 
the consideration of the board of trade. 
He would, therefore, come at once to 
that which appeared to him to be the gist 
of the motion; namely, the salaries of 
foreign ministers, the rank of the different 
missions, the general scale of expenditure, 
and how far it, was justifiable. The hon. 
member had treated lightly the reduction 
of 10 per cent, which had been made in 
the salaries of foreign ministers; but if 
he were to read to the hon. member the 
letters he had received from individuals 
who were abroad in diplomatic capacities, 
he would see that. that deduction of 10 
per cent, was not so mere a trifle as he 
seemed to suppose. Those who wished 
to bring the government of this country 
to adopt the policy of the United States, 
would, he knew, find no difficulty in dis- 


_ posing of this question; but men who 
took a just view of the dignity of their 
country were not quite so easily satisfied. 
The salaries of our foreign ministers, ac- 
cording to their various, ranks, bad under- 
gone no alteration from the reign of 


queen Anne down, to 1804. In 1804, an 
estimate was laid before parliament; but 
the limited increase which then took place 
left. so many charges in the nature of ex-. 
traordinaries, as rendered a revision of the 
system necessary. An arrangement was 
made for ing those extraordinaries ; 
but they had swelled to such an enormous 


amount, as struck every person who con- 


sidered the subject with the necessity of 
introducing, a salutary economy. It was: 
quite clear, that if extraordinaries were 
not paid, many individuals, who. were ac- 
tively. employed in the service of their 
country, would be ruined in their private 
affairs. It. was, therefore, considered the 
best system, of economy that could: be 
adopted, to. give to our ministers. more 
liberal salaries, but to withhold any- allow- 


ance, for extraordinaries, except the. 


ground of claim was of'a peculiarly. equita- 
ble nature. It was agreed to. allow them 
larger salaries; but extraordinaries were 
not to, be granted, except in five.ox six ing 
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stances. - Acting on this principle, the 
parliament of 1815 took up the subject, 
and recommended a certain scale of 
salaries. The scale then proposed was 
considerably larger than that which: now 
existed. Putting the house-rent aside for 
the present moment, the salaries of 1815 
were 151,650/., whereas the estimate of 
1816 was 135,000/., making a saving of 
16,6502. An event took place at that 
period, which certainly added to the 
salary. He alludedto the repeal of the 
property tax, in 1815. This measure 
gave them a nett income, and relieved 
them from the necessity of paying very 
large charges out of a narrow salary. 
They, however, would not now stand in 
the same situation, since 10 per cent would 
be deducted from the salaries of foreign 
ministers; and he could assure the hon. 
member, that the effect of that reduction 
would be most serious to those gentlemen. 
who had no private and exclusive funds 
of their own. The duty of 10 per cent 
on the salaries of foreign ministers would, 
in this year, produce a saving of 14,7002. 
which, added to the reduction of 16,650/., 
on the estimate of 1815, as compared 
with that of 1816, would give a saving of 
upwards of 31,000/. in the present year 
over 1815. After this, he did not think 
it was very fair in the hon. member to say 
that no reduction had been made in the 
civil list.—But this was not the only saving 
which ministers had made. A very large 
reduction had taken place in the extraor- 
dinaries. When the three branches of 
the civil list were last before the House, 
the extraordinaries were taken at 50,000. : 
by avery close attention to. this branch of 
the expenditure it was. reduced to.27,000/. : 
consequently a saving of 23,000/. bad 
been made in the extraordinaries. In the 
arrangement of 1815, the expense of eon- 
suls was estimated at. 40,0001; in 1816, 
it was reduced to. 30,000/., being a saving 
as compared with 1815, of 10,000/. In 
the. present year, a very small saving had: 
been made under this head, but cireum- 
stances had rendered it unnecessary to 
employ a greater number of consuls than 
we formerly did. If they added together 
the preceding sums, it would: give a total. 
reduction of upwards of 64,0002. in. the 
expense of a department which the hon, 
member: alleged: was always on the in-. 
crease, and never on the deerease. 

‘He hopedihe had: said enough to. show 
that there was not such a lavish expendi- 
tue as. the hon. member had stated—such 
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an expenditure as called on them to break 
the solemn contract that had been entered 
into with the Crown. He was sure the 
hon. member must bring forward a better 
case than that which he had offered, 
before he could induce the House to 
_ break the faith of parliament with the 
monarch. He never could consent to 
lower, in the eyes of the world, the foreign 
service of the country ; nor could he agree 
with the gentlemen opposite (or rather 
with some of them, for he believed they 
did not all approve of the measure), in 
the propriety of assimilating our practice 
to that of the United States. He could 
not approve of a committee which was to 
investigate all the foreign relations of the 
country. Hecould not advise his majesty 
to send his ministers for examination be- 
fore such a body. If such a system were 
ever countenanced, he hoped his majesty 
would secure a set of ministers ready to 
act under the control of the gentlemen 
opposite, or to walk in the leading-strings 
of a committee above stairs. Ifsuch a 
principle were adopted, it would, he 
repeated, be high time for his majesty to 
look out for another set of ministers. 

[Cheers.] He would as far he was con- 
cerned, save the Crown and the House 
from the distress to which such a system 
must inevitably give rise; and he would 
also save the committee from the grave 
constitutional responsibility which they 
must necessarily incur. But, though he 
never would consent to explain any part 
of this subject to gentlemen above stairs, 
he felt no unwillingness to give every 
explanation, consistently with his duty, 
to gentlemen below stairs. 

. The hon. member had asked how it 
happened that there were so many mis- 
sions, and why their appointments were 
so expensive? It was rather late in the 
day for that question. It would have 
been better had those points been consi- 
dered when the subject of our foreign 
alliances was before the House—before 
this country had entered into bargains 
which could not now be got rid of. He 
would, however, contend, that the most 
economical arrangements had been made, 
under all the circumstances of the time 
and of the country. With respect to the 
number of missions, he denied that there 
was any thing that entitled the hon. 
member to question the policy on which 
the government had acted. Taking that 
annus mirabilis. of comparison, the year 
1792, the hon, member seaeliad to 
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argue, that the country at that time was 
satisfied with diplomatists of lower rank 
than were now employed, but that, instead 
of plenipotentiaries, envoys, and charge 
ro aaden ambassadors were now sent to 
different courts. It did so happen, how- 
ever, that with the single addition of one 
court, this country had not at the present 
day a greater number of ministers of high 
rank abroad than were employed in 1792. 
Let the House Jook to the missions that 
stood on the scale of ambassadorial allow- 
ances in 1793. These were France, 
Spain, Holland, and Constantinople. In 
1822, there was an ambassador at the 
court of France, but there was not an 
ambassador at the court of Spain. This 
showed that it was not necessary to form 
a committee for the purpose of inducing 
the Crown to modify our diplomatic pro- 
ceedings according to circumstances. 
Gentlemen opposite might say that this 
was done because Spain had set us the 
example. But they must have their. 
committee, they must be acquainted with 
the facts, they must have all the necessary 
information before he could allow that 
their opinion was worth asking or hearing 
on this point. There were, then, ambas- 
sadors to France, Holland, Constantinople, 
Russia, and Austria. Surely the hon. 
gentleman must see the necessity of send- 
ing ambassadors to those powers who had. 
assisted England in bringing the war to a_ 
glorious conclusion, and who with England 
formed the safeguard of Europe—the 
quintuple alliance. [Hear, hear! from 
the Opposition, and a Jaugh.] Could 
gentlemen see nothing in the change of 
circumstances which explained and en- 
forced the necessity of sending an am- 
bassador to Russia and to Austria? He 
should wish to know whether Russia had 
not taken a very different situation from 
that which she formerly maintained ? 
[Cheering from the Opposition benches. ] 
He understood the meaning of the gen: 
tlemen opposite, but their opinion on this 
point must be taken, cum grano salis. It 
was hardly fair to argue with them on the 
question of Russia, as their minds were 
not. merely tinctured, but were wholly 
impressed, with the idea of an anti-holy- 
alliance, under the influence of that: 
power.—To return to the immediate point : 
under consideration. There was, at pre- 
sent, it appeared, but one new minister, 
and that minister was accredited to a royal 
court, which accounted-for it. With re« 
spect to ministers: plenipotentiary, the 
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number of that class of diplomatists varied 
very little from the scale of 1792. In 
the first place, he would mention the 
plenipotentiary to America; and certain! 

there was no country in the world wit 

which it was more important for this 
country to live on terms of amity and 
mutual good feeling. There were also 
ministers plenipotentiary to Prussia, the 
two Sicilies, Sweden, Bavaria (which had 
grown up to be a power of great import- 
ance to England, and was, in size, four- 
fold the extent which she formerly was), 
Wirtemberg, and Sardinia ; at all of these 
courts, with the exception of Wirtemberg, 
England had ministers plenipotentiary, in 
1792, and nearly on the same scale as at 
the present day. Tuscany, Saxony, and 
Switzerland, were visited by envoys ex- 
traordinary. He had formerly urged the 
necessity of sending a plenipotentiary to 
the Hans Towns; but, as the individual, 
who was then a charge d’ affaires, was a 
clever and respectable man, it was thought 
better to make an addition to his‘salary, 
which was originally 500/. a year, and to 
engage him to perform the duties which 
wereusually executed by aplenipotentiary. 
It therefore appeared, that with very little 
exception, the number of our foreign 


ministers at present and in 1792 was the 


same. And here the hon. member had 
fallen into an error very naturalto him 
upon this subject, not knowing the peculiar 
circumstances of many of the missions. 
The hon. member had stated that the 
expenses had been increased to 60,000/. 
instead of to 50,000/. A part of the ex- 
pene of our mission to Constantinople 
ad formerly been paid, not by the Crown, 
but by the Levant Company, and had 
been in fact the produce of a sale of pro- 
tections. This was now paid by the 
Crown, and amounted to 10,000/. a year, 
which had formerly been levied by the 
public. Therefore they must reason upon 
the sum not as 60,000/., as the hon. 
member had represented it, but as 50,000/. 

He would now proceed to examine and 
explain each class; and the House would 
judge whether the present establishments 
were such as this country ought to main- 
tain or not. The six higher missions 
were in 1793, 50,3601. -The correspond- 
ing missions in the year 1822 were, in- 
cluding the change of rank, 74,000/., 
making an increase of 23,640/.. ‘This 
increase gave one-fourth more of salary 
on an average to the great diplomatic 
officers, and added about one-sixth to the 
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whole expense. Nine minor missions, 
including Wirtemberg, in 1793, were 
6,295/., and in 1822, 29,000/. ; making an 
increase of 22,705/. Now in Italy, on 
which great expenses were supposed to 
be thrown away by maintaining a minister 
at Tuscany, he could inform the House, 
that in 1793, the salary for that mission 
had been 3,600/., and was now only 
3,900/.; so that in fact, after deducting 
20 per cent, it was 60/. less than in 1792. 
But why have a minister at Tuscany, it 
was asked—Why have a minister at 
Saxony? Why havea minister at Wir- 
temburg? It was pretty strong proof 
that it was necessary to have a minister 
at Tuscany, that we had never been with- 
out a minister there. It was not, too, a 
very mean argument to prove the pro- 
priety of having a minister there, though 
it might not be intelligible to gentlemen 
on the other side, that every other power 
had a minister in Tuscany. Spain, Por- 
tugal, and powers who could not be ima- 
gined to have any communication with 
that place, were there represented, as this 
country had always been. It was a per- 
fectly sufficient proof that our minister 
was not there merely for idle purposes, 
that all other powers who wished to know 
what was doing in the world of which 
they formed a part were there represented. 
But it was a fact, that hardly any diplo- 
matic circle was more full than the court 
of the grand duke of Tuscany. He now 
came to a mission which the hon. gentle- 
man had dwelt upon with particular 
pressure, and which was to form the sub- 
ject of particular discussion. He looked 
forward to the debate of to-morrow even- 
ing without any alarm, and he had no 
doubt the hope of the hon. member would 
prove as illusory as many similar hopes 
entertained on his side; they only required 
the breath of a little discussion to destroy 
them. With respect to what the hon. 
gentleman had said of the unimportance 
of Switzerland, the whole policy of this 
government at all times denied his doc- 
trine. We had respected Switzerland from 
a moral feeling, as well as from a political 
one; for we had always admired that in- 
nocent and brave people for their conduct 
upon every trying occasion. They had 
resisted all attacks upon their country, 
and particularly that of France, with ex- 
emplary determination. But, independ- 
ently of this moral obligation, it had 
always been the policy of this country to 
send a representative to the Swiss Can- 
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tons. With the exception of two- in- 
stances, we always had a minister there. 
One of those instances was very surprising, 
and he was quite unable to explain it. 
The other was the period of the last war, 
when the states of Switzerland were occu- 
pied in war, and our missions were itine- 
rant and changed with the circumstances. 
This, with the other very limited excep- 
tion, to which he would advert, was the 
only time when there was not a mission 
from this country in Switzerland. From 
1750 to 1793, there had been four mi- 
nisters eek cae t: There had been 
a gentleman there — what diplomatic 
crimes he had committed, he was not wise 
enough to discover—a Mr. Braun who had 
but250/.a-year. Unless they were to aban- 
don the whole stream of general policy, 
they must support this mission so far as 
our ancestors had done. Switzerland was 
the great intervening country between 
Italy, France, and Germany, and was 
exposed to be disturbed by any disturb: 
ance in those countries. It was the ke 
stone which held them all together. It 
had, therefore, been particularly attended 
to by the congress at Vienna. After the 
confederacy of Buonaparte had been de- 
stroyed, it became a subject of anxious 
consideration how to estabish the relations 
which had been involved in it, consistently 
with the liberty, security, and happiness 
of Europe. It was agreed that Switzer- 
land should have ministers accredited by 
all the great powers, and it was a distinct 
understanding, that they should accredit 
their ministers to that country, with the 
express desire of sustaining and com- 
pleting the arrangement which had occt- 
pied so much of their time. It formed 
fio stall proof of the importance attached 
to the preservation of the neutrality of 
Switzerland, and by that means the tran 
quillity of Europe, that persons of the 
highest consideration and importance had 
been appointed to that niission. The ses 
cretary of state of Russia, count Capo 
D'Istria, was now minister in that country: 
Though he held the highest station in the 
‘overnment of Russia, yet he was now 
elivering his credentials for that mission. 
There, too, the nephew of prince Talley- 
tard had been minister. These facts he 
mentioned, because they proved that the 
great powers of Europe watched anxiously 
over policy of the Cantons of Swit- 


hy, Spain, witlt all her ecos | 
| thus cut down considerably ; though cer- 


tomy, had 4 minister there, Porttigal had 
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every country to hold that important con- 
nexion with Switzerland, and if that feel. 
ing should not be stipported in this coun 
try, our best feelings miust be dissolved, 
and we must be prepared to seé it in- 
quired who woutd go abroad with the 
least salary. He was astonished at thé 
calumnies, insinuated for party purposes, 
he must say, and representing that the 
salary had been augmented for the ad- 
vantage of a particular individual ; or that 
the office was revived with the View of 
reconciling political differences: These 
insinuations were all founded 6n misap- 
prehension or falsehood. They contained 
not a particle of truth. Mr. Stratford 
Canning, when he quitted that mission, 
had had direction from the king to give as- 
surance, “that no time would be lost in 
erg! a person of superior tank to oc- 
cupy the same place. He dared to say 
that the hon. gentleman would wish to 
hear all the anecdotes which would ex- 
plain the cause of the interval in sending 
a successor to Mr. Canning. He (lord 
L.) could indulge the appetite of the lion. 
gentleman, if he were not afraid that this 
appetite would grow with indulgence. If 
the hon. meinber were to ask him twenty 
questions, he was prepared to answer 
them. A gehtlemah was immediately sent 
as secretary of legation, and was’ soon 
succeéded by Mr. Disbrowe, who repaited 
at once as chargé d'affaires. Thius lie had 
destroyed the beautifil illusion which had 
so much pleaséd the hon. member, and 
which had persuaded him that the missior 
had been revived for a politcial purpose. 
Another insinuation had been, that the 
salary had been increased for the indul= 
fence of the person who was appointed, 
Now the salary stood the same as with 
Mr. Wynn’s predecessor, with a difference 
of 10 per cent less against Mt. Wyiin. 
Mr. Wynn had indeed a pension, but thé 
arrangement could not be ttidre advaris 
tageous for the public, than by selecting 
one who had a pension. Not that he 
(lord L.) held himself bound always to 
select persons having pénsions; but how 
could a selection be more acceptable, that 
that of a person of family, rank, and con- 
sideration? How could the atrangentent 
be more economical, than by selecting 
such a person, having previously a pen- 
sion? The salaty was 3,900/., from 


| which the pension of 1,500/. as well as the 


10 perf cent were to be deducted, and it was 
tainly not solowas the salary of Mt. Braun. 
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He would now give the fair grounds of 
the increase of expense for missions. Al- 
though the obligation to continue that in- 
crease might be evaded by granting a com- 
mission of inquiry, yet he should ill dis- 
charge his duty to the king and to the 
country, if he did not consider the arrange- 
ment as a final engagement between par- 
liament and the missions, and that there 
was great propriety in adhering to it as an 
economical and just arrangement. It had 
the recommendation of having entirely re- 
moved the chapter of extraordinaries from 
this department. The increase was about 
50 pef cent on the scale of the missions. 
How that was expended he would now 
state. It had on former occasions been 
admitted on the other side, that the scale 
had been infinitely too low for the various 
demands to which missions were exposed. 
We were acquainted with the growth of 
expenses in this country. Since the last 
two or three years expenses had fallen 
lower, ' but had they returned to the level 
of 1792? or could we have the same arti- 
cles for double the expense? He put it 
to gentlemen who had been abroad, whe- 
ther the growth of expenses on the conti- 
nent had not increased more largely and 
more rapidly than inthis country. Those 


expenses had very greatly increased by 


the increase of our own incomes. We 
carried with us habits of profusion, which 
added much to the expense of our missions. 
The number of our countrymen abroad 
was so great, that we formed a great part 
of the population at Brussels and other 
places. With the true spitit of a modern 
stoic, the hon. member asked, why should 
English gentlemen be received by the am- 
_bassadors?- But he (lord L.) doubted 
whether the hon. member, if on the con- 
tinent, would not hold the obligation 
rather high. But instead of giving a de- 
gtaded hospitality to the crowds of coun- 
trymen who might invade it, it was for 
the credit of the country that they should 
exercise their hospitality with a dignity 
suited to their station. Another cause of 
increased expense was occasioned by the 
mode in which business was now conduct- 
ed. “There was a regulation which charged 
ministers with certain expenses when they 
were absent for their private convenience. 
Formerly; they could enjoy all their emo- 
luments. when absent, and the officers who 
supplied their place were paid by the pub- 
lic. Now, it was not so. A secretary of 
embassy or of legation, according to the 


egree’ of the minister, was required to 
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conduct the business, and receive 5/. a- 
day from his absent ar pe if a minister 
lenipotentiary, and 3/. if a secretary of 
egation. This was found a counteract- 
ing motive, and often prevented ministers 
from desiring leave of absence where there 
was not a particular reason for it. The 
hon. member had asked, what had this 
country to do with the continent, or with 
the holy alliance? He would answer, 
that we had more connexion with the ex- 
isting governments of Europe than at any 
former period, and particularly with those 
through whom we looked for the preserva- 
tion of peace. The scale of business had 
increased tenfold, too; and this increase 
was very much growing out of those rela- 
tions which now connected the several 
nations. There were arrangements estab- 
lished, by which the views and course of 
each nation were communicated to others 
fully and without reserve. It was their 
pride that no secret or indirect views were 
cherished and prosecuted by any one 
power. This state of things created a 
mass of business which it was quite im- 
possible to conduct in the foreign offices 
as formerly. Formerly, the minister or 
his secretary, with his own manual labour, 
transacted all the business: but at this 
moment, if he did not employ four or five 
persons in the office, it was quite impos- 
sible to perform the business of the de- 
partment. This produced a considerable 
benefit, and it taught a great portion of 
the diplomatic experience and skill which 
distinguished the present class of diplo- 
matists. He might be partial to those 
with whom he was so much connected— 
he might feel the influence of gratitude 
for the services of those who correspond- 
ed with him in his official duties—but he 
did not believe that at any former period 
so great a mass of talent had been em- 
ployed in this service. In the offices of 
the various ambassadors there were, he 
believed, no less than twenty-one young 
men of rank, education, and talent, who 
were serving without fee or reward. They 
were improving themselves, and qualifying 
themselves, for the more eminent duties; 
and all that they received in return was, 
the privilege of living in the ambassador’s 
house. This occasioned a great increased 
charge to the several ambassadors ; but he 
trusted the House would not think that 
this was a waste of the public money, 
especially as it was to be borne in mind 
that the secrets of the offices were of the 
most — nature, and could not be 
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safely entrusted to any but those who, 
from their situation in society, were likely 
to prove deserving of this confidence. 

He now came again to statements which 
he made with regret, because it was pain- 
ful to bring forward private transactions, 
which a spirit of pride, independence, and 
‘.@aregard to the sacredness of character, 
‘would make every gentleman in those high 
offices anxious to conceal; but, when so 
much spirit of slander was abroad, it was 
necessary to expose its injustice. Those 
whose diplomatic services had been long 
known, and who had recommended them- 
selves to all parties—who had risen 
through many inferior offices to the emi- 
nent stations which they now held—had 
done services to their country of the 
highest benefit, and ought, therefore, to 
be most liberally rewarded. If they were 
not provided for on such a scale that per- 
sons of high ambition could be induced to 
engage in the same service, justice would 
not be done to the talent of the country, 
nor to the country itself. He had now to 


state to the House what this reward was, | 


and how the highest merit had been paid 
by the country; he had this to state on 
the authority of the ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh, the ambassador at the court 
of the Netherlands, and the late ambas- 
sador to Spain. Our ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh had written to him (lord L.) 
when the reduction lately made was com- 
municated, that he would submit; but he 
added, that he did not know how, with 
such “ frightful expenses,” he could keep 
free from embarrassment. The House in 
which this distinguished person lived was 
rented at 1,500/.a year. This was testi- 
monty above all suspicion ; for this eminent 
person had advanced himself to this sta- 
tion by his success in "is former appoint- 
ment, and because he was acceptable to 
the emperor. This clearly showed that 
he had not been selected for any political 
purposes. He was of eminent character, 
of high birth but inconsiderable means, 
being a younger brother of a numerous 
family. Lord Clancarty supplied evidence 
to the same effect. It would be consider- 
ed that he (lord L.) was referring to per- 
sons of sober and staid character, of great 
moderation and love of order, who, though 
they would preserve the dignity belonging 
to their rank and office, yet would try 
every call for expenses by the test of 
reasonableness and propriety. Now, lord 
Cathcart, in the seven years during which 
he had been engaged in his mission at St. 
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Petersburgh, had spent out of his own 
private fortune a sum, which, if it had been 
sunk in an annuity for his life, would have 
produced him 2,000/. a year. The em- 
bassy to the Netherlands was not so ex- 
pensive as that to St. Petersburgh; and 
yet lord Clancarty, in the first year which 
he held it, had been obliged to spend 
16,000/. a year, and had never spent less 
than 13,000/. a year since. These facts 
were sufficient to convince any unpre- 
judiced man that embassies were not 
offices of that very advantageous nature 
which some persons described them to be ; 
and he therefore trusted that the House 
would never consent to such reductions 
in the salaries attached to them, as would 
either drive those to ruin who held them, 
or force them to leave the service. He 
could also state, upon the authority of sir 
H. Wellesley, that he had spent 7,000/. 
more than the salary allowed him in the 
seven years during which he acted as am- 
bassador at the court of Spain. 
same had been done by sir W. A’Court, 
at Naples, and by his own brother (lord 
Stewart) at Vienna. 

Having said thus much upon the 
European missions, he would now say a 
few words upon the other topics which 
the hon. member had pressed upon the 
The hon. member 
had said, that the president of the United 
States did not receive more than 6,000/. 


'a year, and had therefore argued, that 


Mr. Stratford Canning must be making 
money by his mission to America. Now, 
there was a friend of his in the House 
(Mr. Antrobus), who, during the absence 
of Mr. Bagot, had discharged all the 
duties of that mission for a year and a 
half, and who, therefore, could explain the 
expenses attached to it. That gentleman, 
in all probability, would address them in 
the course of the evening, and from him 
they would learn that the mission to 
America was attended with very consider- 
able expense. As he had forgotten tc 
mention the fact whilst he was more. 
particularly engaged with that part of the 
subject, he would step back for a moment 
to observe, that. Mr. Hamilton, whose 
salary of 6,000/. a year had been reduced 
600/. by the reduction of 10 per cent, 
had not been able to obtain suitable 
lodgings at Naples for less than 850/. a 
year. And yet there were some indivi- 
duals to be found who could wish to 
diminish the salaries which public func- 
tionaries of this class received! The cool, 
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unfeeling stoicism with which those indi- 
viduals advised reductions, which were 
certain of bringing ruin upon the country, 
and degradation upon the Crown, was 
really astonishing; but it would be still 
more astonishing, if the House of Com- 
mons did not, upon the present occasion, 
turn a deaf ear to their suggestions, as it 
had formerly done upon similar occa- 
sions. 

The noble marquis, after recapitulating 
his former arguments, stated that the 


policy of England wag of a pacific nature.’ 


The knowledge that peace was our policy, 
inspired the nations of Europe with amity 
and good will towards us, and caused us 
to have greater influence over them than 
we had ever enjoyed at any former period. 
That influence would be most effectually 
sustained by having high-minded ministers 
at the courts of the different sovereigns 
of Europe. Now, it would be impossible 
for those ministers to do justice to their 
country, if they were compelled to slink 
into corners at the courts at which they 
resided, for the sake of saving the public 
money. [Cheers.] To preserve the influ- 
ence of their own country, they ought to 
show themselves often to the public of 
that country to which they were sent. 
Their houses ought to be the centre of 
information to all who were able to assist 
or to grace their mission. [Hear, hear! 
from the Opposition.] He did not mean 
that they should be the resort of those 
perturbed and agitated spirits who were 
anxious to plunge the world once more 
into confusion, but of those honest and 
honourable persons who took a fair and 
candid view of the present state of 
Europe. He was certain that a vast 
majority of the nation would always be 
opposed to any scheme that would make 
not only the representative of England, 
but England herself grovel in the manner 
which the hon. member recommendéd ; 
and with that impression upon his mind, 
and also with a strong conviction that the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Crown 
was intimately connected with the main- 
tenance of the national strength, he would 
never allow it to be lessened whilst he 
held a place in his majesty’s councils. 
The due maintenance of that dignity was 
our best remedy against ulterior war; and 
he therefore implored the House not to 
deprive the country of the moral and 
oy ep resource which it thus obtained. 
f the House were to agree to the present 
motion, and were to appoint a committee 
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to take into its hands the detailed service 
of those funds which were usually in- 
trusted to the care of the secretary of 
state for the foreign department, he should 
feel himself degraded to the dust if he 
submitted for a moment to continue in 
office under such a system. [Loud cheer- 
ing.] If he were to place himself in such 
leading-strings, he should be so ashamed 
of himself, that not only should he feel that 
he was unworthy to show his face in public, 
but also that he was unworthy to transact 
the slightest portion of the public business. 
[Cheers.] He trusted, however, that the 
House would pursue a very different 
course from that proposed by the hon. 
gentleman—he trusted they would not 
allow him to accomplish that object indi- 
rectly, which he seemed loath to attempt 
directly—he trusted that, if they had not 
confidence in the individual to whom the 
administration of foreign affairs was in- 
trusted, they would say so at once, and 
deprive him of those functions which they 
deemed him inadequate to discharge. 
He would also call upon the gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House not to 
assent to this motion. If they wanted a 
new secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
let them look out for one among their 
own body.  [Hear, hear!]. He did not 
think so unfavourably of their talents as 
to suppose that an individual fitted for 
the station was not to be found amongst 
them; and with the ability and integrity 
that abounded on their benches, they 
would find no difficulty in discovering a 
person fitted to control and check that 
part of the public expenditure. Let 
them place that control and check in re- 
sponsible hands; but let them not commit 
it to the care and vigilance of a committee 
of either House of Parliament. If they 
did commit it to the care of such a com- 
mittee, from that moment they excluded 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs 
from all political influence, and placed 
him in a species of leading-strings which 
no man of spirit could tolerate for a 
moment. So strongly did he feel the 
impolicy and danger of such a course, 
that he should meet the motion by a Girect 
negative; for if it was adopted, the con- 
stitution was as at an end.—The noble 
marquis sat down amidst loud cheers. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he should 
have contented himself with giving a silent 
vote on this motion, if the discussion had 
taken the course which it was natural to 
expect from the clear and temperate 
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statemerit of his hon. friend the member 
for Ipswich. His hou. friend, however, 
by way of reward for the discretion and 
temperance which he had displayed, had 
been accused of a wish to lay his country 
grovelling in the dust, of an intention to 
degrade her in the eyes of all Europe, 
and of a desire to deprive her of that 
influence which it was only by ministers 
she was supposed to possess. The noble 
marquis had told the House, that if it 
agreed to his hon. friend’s motion, it 
would be usurping a branch of the execu- 
tive government. That any man should 
venture to make such an assertion of a 
motion calling upon the House of Com- 
mons to institute an inquiry into a branch 
of the public expenditure, was one of 
those extraordinary novelties which sprung 
up in every debate that involved either 
the conduct or character of the present 
ministry. The motion, according to the 
noble marquis, was likewise a motion 
subversive of all the glorious privileges 
ensured to us by the constitution. When 
such language was used to the House of 
Commons, it was not unworthy its con- 
sideration to reflect upon the state to 
which it was reduced. To what state, 
then, was the House of Commons, once 
the master both of kings and ministers, 
reduced at present? It was reduced to 
such a point, that it was obliged to regu- 
late its votes by the pleasure of the mi- 
nisters; in other words, it was reduced so 
low in spirit, that it dared not to come to 
any vote that would give so much dis- 
pleasure to ministers as to cause them to 
resign. He wished to call the earnest 
attention of parliament to this shameful, 
this serious, this dangerous state of things. 
They had that night heard what had been 
often styled the ultima ratio of ministers : 
they had heard them introduce into the 
debate a threat of resignation, which had 
been so often made, that it now created 
no alarm among their warmest adherents 
-—which, from its repetition, had become 
a subject of ridicule to all parties in that 
House—and which was now so well 
understood throughout the country, that 
it was laughed and jeered at, by the 
lowest politicians in the lowest clubs of 
the metropolis. [Cheers-] That threat, 
heretofore either dexterously whispered 
in the ears of ministerial circles, or 
rumoured in unofficial statements indus- 
triously circulated, or thrown out in that 
House in a sort of convenient ambiguity 
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retreat, had at length assumed a more 
palpable form, and been threatened by 
the noble marquis, in a tone of pretended 
confidence, but of real and undeniable 
apprehension [Hear, hear!}.. He must 
implore them to reflect on the situation 
on which they would place the House, if 
they timidly gave heed to such 4 threat 
from such a quarter, The House of 
Commons had, during the course of its 
existence, performed greater things than 
any assembly which had ever existed at 


‘any time or in any nation. The House 


of Commons had sometimes abused its 
powers—it had changed the religion of 
the state—it had deprived a sovereign of 
his Crown—it had sent a dynasty into 
exile—and it had hurled from his pride 
of place many an imperious and despotic 
minister. It was now, however, reduced 
to hear the present ministers, who over- 
rated their own merits far beyond any of 
their predecessors, and who underrated 
the House of Commons even further than 
it had ever been underrated in any of the 
libels published against it—it was now 
reduced to hear the present ministers 
addressing it in a tone of defiance, and 
saying “If you vote against us, we will 
throw up our places; and we deem it 
right to tell you, that we think our places 
of much higher importance than any 


decision which you, the majority of the 
House of Commons, may arrive at, with 
all the depth and profundity of your wis- 


dom.” So distinct a declaration on the 
part of ministers, he was certain, would 
never have been made, if they had not 
had a firm conviction that a great portion 
of those who usually supported them 
would differ from them on the present 
occasion. It was a deep game that they 
were now playing—it was a great stake 
for which they were now throwing. He 
could not, however, bring himself to 
think that the House of Commons would 
endure a repetition of the threat that had 
been used that evening. It was a card 
that could not be often played, and he 
was certain that it would not have been 
played that evening had the minister been 
able to lay down any other. He would 
therefore, in the name of the ancient fame 
of that House—in the recollection of its 
many great and illustrious services to the 
country and to the world—in the hope of 
cementing the body of the nation to it in 
that confidence which at, present it did 
not enjoy—he would, by all these asso- 
ciations, conjure hon. gentlemen to re- 
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collect the disgrace which they would 


entail upon themselves, if, by their vote | 
of that night, they preferred the pleasure | 


of ministers to the gratifications of con- 
science, and thought it better to bear 
their yoke than alleviate in the slightest 
degree the burthens of their fellow coun- 
trymen. Could they be regardless of the 
character with which they would return 
to their constituents, in case they voted 
that evening with ministers? Would they 
allow it to be publicly said of them, that 
they had listened patiently to language 
from a minister, which, if uttered in better 
days by the monarch, would have hurled 
him speedily from his throne? The noble 
marquis, however, not contented with 
menacing his audience, proceeded to 
address them in language of the most 
outrageous and contumelious nature that 
had ever been uttered in parliament. He 
has told you, that he, the pacificator of 
Europe; he, the presiding genius of con- 
gress, the associate of kings, and emperors, 
and autocrats, disdained to be placed in 
the leading-strings of a committee of the 
House of Commons. . And yet, what 


were the measures which must be taken 
to place him in those leading-strings ? 
Must there not be a majority of the votes 


of that House? By no other means could 
the measure be effected. So that the 
leading strings, which the noble marquis, 
full of Prussian and Russian notions, took 
upon him so heartily to despise, were the 
votes of the knights, citizens, and burgesses 
of the House of Commons—those votes, 
which, in former times, had kept in awe 
the most daring and profligate ministers. 
He called upon hon. gentlemen to look 
closely to this declaration, of the noble 
marquis, 

*¢ — nec enim levia aut ludicra petuntur 

“* Premia, sed Turni de vita ac sanguine certant.”* 
The very being of the House of Commons, 
as an independent body, appeared in jeo- 
pardy—its existence, to all useful pur- 
poses, was in danger, from the threats of 
the noble marquis; which, though they 
had excited no fear formerly, could not 
be heard at present without exciting the 
warmest indignation in the breast of every 
man who loved the freedom and cherished 
theinstitutions of England and Englishmen. 
Let them mark, however, the inconsis- 
tency into which the noble marquis, in the 
warmth. of his argument, and the pride of 
his nature, had shortly afterwards uncon- 
sciously involved himself. _The noble 
marquis, after telling them, that nothing 
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could be so absurd and so unconstitutional 
as to refer the expenditure of our different 
missions to a committee, and after de- 
claring that if such reference were made, 
nothing would ever induce him to 
continue in the department which . he 
then had the honour of filling—the 
noble marquis, after much idle declaration 
on that point, founded all the arguments 
which he had used upon the report of a 
committee which had usurped the duties 
of the executive government, and had 
determined the nature, extent, and salary 
of every mission that had been sent from 
the country since 1815. Now, he would 
ask the noble marquis to explain to him 
by what process of logic it happened, that 
our missions could be referred to a com- 
mittee constitutionally in 1815, and that 
they could not be referred to it in 1822, 
without introducing changes into the state 
utterly subversive of its laws and consti- 
tution ?—There was another part of the 
noble lord’s harangue which struck him 
with great astonishment. He alluded to 
that part of it in which the noble marquis, 
after indulging for some time in his stale 
and hacknied sneers against those whom 
he denominated the disturbers and agita- 
tors of mankind, asserted, that at no 
former period of our history had the in- 
fluence of England over foreign countries 
been so predominating. The noble mar- 
quis had then talked much of the glories 
achieved by the quintuple alliance—a 
subject so very wide of that which the 
House was called upon to discuss, that-he 
was at a loss to conceive why it had been 
introduced. If they had any thing to do 
at present with the glories of that alliance, 
it was, not with the brave and gallant 
deeds of those heroes who struck down 
the colossal power of France in 1814 and 
1815, but with the feats which they had 
recently achieved, the victories which 
they had lately gained, to the ruin of, the 
expanding liberties of an injured nation. 
The noble marquis, in wandering from 
one subject of complaint to another, had 
thought fit to charge it as a crime upon 
gentlemen on his (sir J. M.’s) side of the 
House, that they were opponents of the 
holy alliance. The charge came with 
exquisite grace from the noble marquis— 
from the man who, in January, 1821, pub- 
lished, in the name of his ‘sovereign, to-all 
Europe, a strong and indignant reproba- 
tion of the principles avowed 'by the holy 
alliance. The noble marquis paid hon. 
gentlemen on his (sir J. M.’s) side of the 
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House, a compliment which they did not | and France—the one the greatest power 
deserve, when hecharged them with being | by sea, and the other by land? Was it 
the earliest detractors from the merits of by instances like that he had just quoted, 
the holy alliance. ‘They were not so: that the noble marquis intended to con- 
they had no claim to originality : they | vince the country of its increased influence 
were mere plagiarists, feeble and humble | among foreign nations? If considerations 
imitators of the spirited eloquence of the | of general interest, and a wish not to in- 
noble marquis on the same subject. They jure pending negotiations, did not prevent 
had never said, that tlhe governments of him from touching on certain recent 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia were engaged | events, he could make out even a still 
in an unholy conspiracy against the laws | stronger case of our want of influence, or, 
of nations.and the rights of man. They | in case of our possessing it, of a most 
had never said, that their conduct was | wanton abuse of it. The noble marquis 


subversive of every thing like honour and 
principle between nation and _ nation. 
They had not charged those governments 

at least not more than the noble marquis 
had), with being enemies to the interests 
of all sovereigns. The noble marquis, 
however, had charged the Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian governments, with 
all the crimes which nations can commit: 
he had accused them of sinning against 
humanity, of sinning against justice, of 
sinning against honour, of sinning against 
every thing that was dear and valuable in 
the law of nations and the rights of man- 
kind. [Cheers.] He defied the noble 
marquis, or any of his friends, to point 
out any language used on his (sir J. M.’s) 
side of the House that was—he would not 


say stronger, but—so strong as that in 
which the charges against them were 
couched, and which the noble marquis had 
dispatched in the form of a circular to 
every court of Europe with which we had 


any connexion. If such were the case, 
he would ask hon. gentlemen what they 
ought to think of the influence which it 
was pretended that we were at this moment 
exercising all ovér Europe? Either the 
noble marquis was or was not sincere in 
the paper to which he had subscribed his 
name; and upon either supposition, he 
would argue the point of our influence in 
Europe. Ifthe noble marquis was sincere 
in the protest which he made in January, 
1821, it was quite evident that we had 
protested in vain against as gross an act 
of rapine, injustice, and oppression as ever 
disgraced the annals of history. Now, 
how was the little attention that that state 
paper met with from foreign powers to be 
reconciled with any idea of our great in- 
fluence over them? When was it before 
that Italy could be transformed into an 
Austrian province without the interference 
of England?) When was it before, that 
the German stalked as a conqueror through 
Italy in spite of the efforts of Great Britain 


had told them that Switzerland was an 
Important power. He scarcely knew 
what the noble marquis meant by stating 
that there was a strong moral reason for 
vur having an ambassador in that country. 
He should not have been surprised at 
hearing that there was a political.reason 
for such a mission; but he had always 
been given to understand that a political 
reason was as distinct from morality as one 
thing possibly could be from another, 
What, then, was the moral reason.of which 
ths noble marquis talked so greatly? It 
was this—that it was greatly for the in- 
terest of Europe that the neutrality of 
Switzerland should be observed, and that 
we were called upon most particularly to 
protect 1t. He would here confess that 
there were three good acts of the holy 
alliance, on which too much praise could 
not be bestowed : the first was the neu- 
trality of Switzerland, the next the abo- 
jition of the Slave trade, and the last their 
declaration in favour of civil and religious 
liberty. Now, allowing it to be so material 
that the neutrality of Switzerland should 
be religiously protected, in what, he wished 
to know, did that neutrality consist more 
than in the inviolability of the asylum it 
afforded to the refugees from the political 
and religious discords of their own coun- 
tries? Switzerland had formerly been 
celebrated as the secure retreat of every 
martyr to the cause of liberty—of every 
man whose only crime was to be found 
in his defeat. Was it not essential to 
its neutrality that the character which 
it had held through so many years should 
still be maintained free from suspicion ? 
Was it not essential that asa place of refuge 
it should retain its pristine inviolability ? 
Was it ‘not destructive of all those good 
consequences arising from it, on which 
the noble marquis had \descanted so 
largely—was it not destructive of those 
good consequences, that the ministers of 
the holy ‘alliance should have assumed 
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the right of entering its territories, and 
delivering up into the hands of their per- 
secutors those whom they thought proper 
to call criminals, merely because they 
loved liberty, and hated oppression? The 
ministers of the unholy alliance had com- 
mitted this nefarious deed—had per- 
petrated this violation of every principle 
deemed most holy by all the writers on the 
law of nations—had turned the hospitality of 
Switzerland to its disgrace in every canton 
of that hospitable country. The refugees 
from Piedmont—and here he must stop 
to congratulate the noble lord on his 
geographical discovery that Turin was not 
in Italy. [Hear and a laugh.] Other 
geographers generally reckoned Piedmont 
in Italy, and he thought that the noble 
marquis, when he again looked at the 
map, might perhaps become a convert to 
their opinions; especially as the Austrians 
had now divided Italy into three distinct 
provinces for their own convenience. The 
first was Piedmont, over which the 
descendant of the ancient dukes of Savoy, 
or the Tetrarch of Sardinia, as Mr. Burke 
had:called him, reigned, subject, however, 
to the paternal control of the: House of 
Austria; the next was Tuscany, over 
which a member of the reigning family of 
Austria presided; and last of all came 
Naples, once an independent kingdom, 
now a mere province of Austria—held, 
indeed under a king who had once sworn 
to a constitution, but who had preferred 
to be the viceroy of a foreign power to 
being the head of a free though limited 
monarchy. Refugees from all these three 
different provinces found their way into 
Switzerland; but there, in spite of its 
neutrality—there, in spite of the in- 
violability that ought to have belonged to 
it as an asylum—there, in spite of the 
sacred rights, which, from the most 
barbarous ages downwards, have been 
considered to belong to the miserable 
and suppliant refugees—even there it was 
attempted to make captives of those whose 
only crime was, their abomination of op- 
pression. Why were those individuals to 
be seized? For offences they had com- 
mitted in Switzerland? No; but for their 
desire to obtain liberty for their fellow- 
men—for their anxiety to bestow the 
blessings of a constitution upon those who 
knew them only by name—for a wish to 
open to all the road to knowledge, to 
which he alone among our civilized princes 
was a fierce and inveterate enemy. In- 
formation, however, by some means. or 
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other, was given to the Italian refugees 
before the warrant for their arrest was 
issued, and they contrived, one and all, to 
make their escape. Probably the ministers 
of Switzerland, actuated by a spark of the 
ancient virtue which had so often crowned 
their barren hills with all the verdure of 
plenty, had been ashamed of betraying 
their guests into the hands of those who 
had no other right to demand them but 
the right of the sword. Within the last 
three or four weeks the city of Geneva, 
which was now reckoned one .of the 
cantons of Switzerland, had entertained 
under its protection several Italian refugees 
of property, who were in possession of 
distinction of every sort, no matter 
whether it arose from wealth, talent, 
character, or accomplishment. The pro- 
tection they received at Geneva, they were 
not allowed to enjoy long. The ministers 
of the three powers repaired to Geneva, 
and required that they should be given up 
to their incensed masters. The magistracy 
of the town gave them warning, and they 
also escaped. But at present they had no 
asylum. Inthe Netherlands, where they 
now were, they had no chance of security. 
In England, formerly the asylum where 
every friend of freedom, every man*who 
had suffered in her cause, found himself 
immediately naturalized, the case was now 
decidedly altered. Foreigners saw on 
our clifis—not the genius of liberty 
beckoning them to approach to our shores, 
but—a minister with a threatened alien 
bill in his hand driving them away, or 
consigning them, if they approached, to 
the cells and dungeons of a foreign land. 
[Loud Cheers.] He would ask the hon. 
and learned member for Guildford, who 
smiled with so much complacency :at; the 
fate of so.many good and virtuous men— 
who by his silent smiles more:than by his 
honied words, showed that he had studied 
all the expenses of our diplomacy, which 
his high rank and constant occupation. at 
the bar almost rendered it impossible for 
him to do;—he would ask that hon. and 
learned member what inference he drew 
from these facts? If England hac 
greater influence with foreign nations now 
than she ever had, and did not use it 
to prevent the nefarious transactions he 
had described, she was a party to them. 
If, on the contrary, she had attempted 
to prevent it and failed, then it must 
be confessed that her influence had 
altogether failed. Either the noble lord 
had approved of all these. transactions 
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and was in that case fairly subjected to 
the reproach and the disgrace which ‘they 
had brought upon their authors, or he 
had disapproved of them in vain, and the 
British government had no longer its 
boasted influence with the courts of 
Europe. He would not waste the time 
of the House in farther illustrating a 
truth that was self-evident. He should 
not have been induced at all to address it, 
but for the extraordinary doctrines of the 
noble lord. A most singular moment, 
too, had been chosen for the avowal of 
such doctrines. A moment when the 
people were besieging their doors, and 
when their table was loaded with petitions, 
imploring that House to relieve their 
present distresses, and to save them from 
impending ruin, was the time selected by 
the noble lord to make his appeal with 
stoical sternness, an appeal in which he 
charged those members who, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, wished to inquire 
whether some diminution was not prac- 
ticable in this branch of our expenditure. 
No improvement could be suggested, 
without exposing the individual who 
sme it out, to insinuations and taunts 
rom the other side; and it was his indig- 
nation at discovering this to be the case, 
» that had excited him to take a part in the 
present discussion. Far was it from his 
intention to deny the propriety of ade- 
quate salaries for our foreign ambassadors, 
of emoluments suited to the dignity of 
their functions, and to the character of a 
body of gentlemen living in honourable 
exile, and engaged in performing useful 
services to their country. But he did not 
see the necessity of imposing on them the 
obligation of extending their hospitality 
to'the crowds of idle Englishmen who 
now resorted to foreign courts. He did 
not think the House would be disposed 
to countenance a scale of expenditure 
enlarged to an unnecessary degree by 
circumstances like these. The noble lord 
had dexterously avoided entering into 
particulars except with regard to the few 
missions which had involved those who 
filled them, in embarrassment and diffi- 
culty in their private affairs. Now, if 
such was the result at some of the greater 
courts, and if 10 per cent was, notwith- 
standing, to be deducted from those ap- 
pointments, it was more important still 
that the House should look with jealousy 
to-our diplomatic missions at the minor 
courts of Europe. In many of them a 
secretary of legation, 
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@ affaires, was a minister of rank and com- 
petency enough to discharge every duty 
that could be incumbent on the represen- 
tative of a foreign state. In times when 
economy had become indispensable from 
the throne to the cottage, we ought, by 
restraining our disbursements in capitals 
where no business of general or extensive 
interest was usually transacted, to enable 
ourselves to support, without exposing 
individuals to loss, the great and effective 
missions through which the political 
system of Europe was maintained. No 
doubt the embassy at St. Petersburgh 
had risen very highly in importance, and 
it was filled by a person of rank. The 
noble lord had adverted to others which 
were held by noblemen or gentlemen 
whose private fortunes sometimes made 
up the deficiencies of their official salaries. 
He did not know why. more persons of 
this character were not chosen to fill such 
employments; but how was it possible for 
that House to judge of the scale on which 
their expenses were regulated, without 
possessing a shadow of evidence on ‘the 
subject? . Many there were who were 
perfectly ready to exert their talents, and 
obtain the means of rendering future ad- 
vantage to their country, whose rate of 
expense might be governed more by 
reference to their own property, than to 
the allowances granted by the public. It 
was said, that other powers had ministers 
of a certain rank at the minor courts ; and 
whilst there was a pretender to his ma- 
jesty’s crown, which continued to be the 
case so lately as the year 1792, it was one 
of the principal objects of our foreign 
policy to watch minutely all that passed 
in the courts of Italy, and at Florence in 
particular. Even during the life of the 
cardinal York, it was necessary that a 
scrutiny should be maintained, as to all 
that related to the concerns or relations 
of that family. But that necessity no 
longer exited The only plea that could 
once be urged in defence of large or 
numerous, or ‘expensive appointments, 
was no more; and’he should now request 
their attention for a few moments to the 
expenditure of the United States under 
this head. The House could not have 
failed indeed to remark the tone of 
monarchical contempt in which the noble 
lord had spoken of that power and of its 
expenses, It could not, however, but 
sound a little strangely in the ears of a 
House of Commons, if their character 
was not entirely altered—if they still were 
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in reality the guardians of the public 
purse. Were they not themselves under- 
stood, and bound to represent the repub- 
lican part of our constitution ; and was it 
thus the noble lord was inclined to treat 
America, because her government was a 
republic? He would maintain that it was 
a duty of the House of Commons to act 
in a republican spirit; and he was not 
afraid either to set his constitutional 
doctrine against that of the noble marquis, 
or to compare his zeal and respect for 
monarchy, with that so anxiously pro- 
fessed on the other side. On behalf of 
the people, and he spoke of them plainly 
and without nice or subtile distinctions, 
he asserted that they usurped no part of 
the executive government, by instituting 
an inquiry into the expenses of this 
branch of public service. They were 
bound to act with republican jealousy, 
not with unguarded confidence, at a time 
when distress was general, and when com- 
plaints were loud and universal. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Burke had observed on the 
monstrous contrast afforded by a petition- 
ing people, and an addressing House of 
Commons—by a parliament which, when 
the country expected from them votes of 


censure, thought only of thanks and con- 


gratulations. But, lamentable as was the 
fact, such was now the state of things in 
this country; and beyond all doubt the 
noble lord would find nothing analogous 


under that government of which he had | 


spoken with so much real or affected dis- 
dain. In spite of the regal contempt 
evinced by the noble marquis for the 
United States of America, she was, day 
by day, spreading her pacific conquests, 
and blessing with her rule a wider extent 
of territory than absolute monarchy ever 
cursed, [Hear, hear.] When he as- 
cribed a feeling of contempt to the noble 
lord in referring to the American govern- 
ment, he founded his observation as much 
on tones and gestures as on articulate ex- 
pressions. The former were frequently 
not Jess intelligible; but, in looking 
generally at diplomatic service, he could 
assure the House that he did not under- 
value the importance of findg so many 
young men engaged abroad in qualifying 
themselves, without influence or reward, 
to undertake missions hereafter. He saw 
with ee pleasure persons of the same 
age and character, of rank and distinction 
in that House, who, though endowed with 
ample private fortunes, were assiduous in 
official business, and as eager to distin- 
VOL. VII. 
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guish themselves by talent and indus- 
try, as professional men engaged in seek- 
ing their daily bread. This did not, how- 
ever, make it less the duty of parliament 
to be as frugal, under-our present circum- 
stances, as was possible, or‘as the example 
of America could induce us to be; and he 
might add, that it would be well if. this 
country were always representéd abroad 
with the same ability, that had always 
marked the foreign missions of the United 
States. The allowances and emoluments 
attached té those missions were, he 
believed, too small; but this circumstance 
had never affected the zeal or address 
with which the: duties of them were ‘per- 
formed. The noble lord had said; that 
he did not wish to have the office’ of 
ambassador bid for ; but he would:suggest 
to the noble lord, that ‘to increase the 
salary, was not exactly the way to prevent 
the consequence of which he had: ex 
pressed his disapprobation’; for, whenever 
the value of a commodity ‘was intreased, 
the number and importunity of its bidders 
were likely to be increased; and, though 
it did not become him to make any allu- 
sions to the private sacrifices which were 
often made to procure the appointments 
to which he was referring, yet it was well 
known that such sacrifices were made, 
and that appointments abroad were often 
repaid—gratefully repaid—by services at 
home. He feared that he had trespassed 
too long upon the House, and should 
conclude by expressing his concurrence 
in the motion. [Hear, hear !] 

Mr. Robinson said, that after listening 
with unfeigned respect to the hon. and 
learned gentleman, it was with some sur- 
prise that he found, at the conclusion of 
his speech, that no part of his argument 
applied to the question before the House ; 
or if it did inasingle point, that it was 
in opposition and not in support of the 
motion before the House. With regard 
to the embassy at the court of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the hon. and learned gentle- 
man was satisfied that it ought to be of 
the highest rank; and yet this was the 
very appointment of which the hon. 
mover had most bitterly complained. With 
regard to the motion, the House ought 
not to vote for it, unless they were also 
prepared for the result. So signal a proof 
of their utter want of ‘confidence would 
undoubtedly convince ministers that they 
were no longer considered fit to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices, and 
that they ought to be succecded by those 

2T 
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in whom the House could repose its trust. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
travelled out of the question, in order to 
arraign the whole system of that foreign 
policy, which had been pursued for years, 
-and had been sanctioned by successive 
votes of parliament, for the express pur- 
pose of calling on the House to support a 
motion, which they were told unequivo- 
cally must, if carried, lead to the downfal 
of the present administration. If the 
House did not think the present ministers 
fit to be trusted, was it any insult to them 
to announce, that those ministers would 


bow to their decision? When a ministry 


was told, day after day, that they had 
lost the public confidence, it seemed to 
him most extraordinary that it should be 
deemed unconstitutional in them to signify 
that, if it were so, they were ready to 
withdraw their services. This was the 
substance of his noble friend’s intimation ; 
and he thought it far more constitutional 
than the doctrine by which it had been 
condemned. So extraneous were the 


topics introduced in the speech just de- 
livered, that he knew not how, after the 
argumentative statement of his noble 
friend, to enter into any reasoning that 
would not appear unnecessary. Those 


who had heard all the details embraced by 
his noble friend’s explanation, and marked 
how dexterously they had been avoided 
by the hon. and learned gentleman, must 
have felt that a more clear or satisfactory 
defence never was made to a meagre, 
unsatisfactory, inconclusive and incom- 
plete statement. 

Mr. Creevey wished the House to con- 
sider, what was the actual state of the 
case. A motion was made for appointing 
a committee to inquire into certain heads 
of the expenditure, and this committee, 
if appointed, the noble lord informed them 
of his determination not to attend. He 
conceived this to be a most daring decla- 
ration, only to be surpassed by the state- 
ment of another secretary of state, that 
whatever, parliament might resolve, he 
would not advise the Crown to act in con- 
formity with its resolution; or by the 
conduct of that minister who had affirmed 
the impossibility of governing the House 
of Commons without corruption. These, 
indeed, were novelties. It was reserved 
for the present time to see parliament 
thus degraded and insulted by the mi- 
nisters of the Crown. Either the House 
ought to vindicate its character by an as- 
sertion of its rights, or to adjourn at once, 
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and no longer pretend to exercise func- 
tions that were the subject of ridicule and 
contempt. It had been contended, that 
the committee moved for would be a usur- 
pation of the powers of government, and 
a disfigurement of the monarchy. Yet 
the whole subject, as now arranged, had 
grown out of the report of a committee 
in 1815, appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the noble lord himself. It was 
said, that no case was made out to justify 
a motion of this nature, although, whilst 
distress prevailed all over England, and a 
famine was raging in Ireland, lord Stewart 
and lord Burghersh were residing in Lon- 
don, with the salaries and appointments 
of foreign ministers. He could not, for 
his own part, conceive a stronger case, 
nor a grosser insult on that House, than 
to call such a committee as was contem- 
plated by the present motion, a disfigure- 
ment of the monarchy of England. If 
the House did not think proper to inquire 
into these subjects, and did think proper 
to submit to such language, it had better 
make a new declaration of its rights. It 
would deserve the contempt of the coun- 
try, if it submitted to the language which 
had been addressed to it that night. 

Mr. Tierney said, that so extraordinary 
a speech as that of the noble lord would 
not permit him to give on this occasion a 
silent vote. All, however, that he pro- 
posed to say, would relate strictly to the 
question ; which was, simply, whether any 
saving, and how much, could be effected 
in a particular department of the public 
service? It was matter of alarm, to 
witness after so temperate a speech as 
that of the hon. mover, the sort of attack 
which it had provoked from the noble 
lord. The smallness of the reduction 
which was contemplated could not render 
it an object of indifference; for they had 
lately seen the House, much to its honour, 
eager to abolish an office of 2,500/.—a 
sum much less than might obviously be 
saved by complying with the present mo- 
tion. But the fact was, that so sore were 
ministers from the repeated instances of 
want of confidence, that at length. they 
had resolved to make what they called 
their stand. Now, though it might be 
constitutional to declare an. intention of 
throwing up office if a certain proceed- 
ing were adopted, it was still unwarrant- 
able to circulate a threat of this kind pre- 
vious to the discussion of it in parliament. 
He would remind country gentlemen that 
they would have a strict account one day 
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to settle with their constituents. With 
respect to the committee of 1815, he 
knew that its estimate was founded upon 
no evidence, except a Jetter from Mr. 
Hamilton to Mr, Antrobus, and that it 
was framed by the noble lord himself. 
They were informed that retrenchment to 
the extent of 30,000/. was to be carried 
into that branch of the civil list which was 
provided to meet tradesmen’s bills; and, 
though the noble lord hinted that his ma- 
jesty’s comforts might be abridged by it, 
he apprehended that every gentleman who 
was not too great a statesman to attend 
to his private affairs, must be sensible 
that a diminution of from 15 to 20 per 
cent had taken place since 1818 in this 
branch of expense. The noble lord 
thought that when he had introduced 
estimates lower than those to which a 
committee had agreed, he had done every 
thing that was necessary for economy ; 
and that as the committee had fixed upon 
acertain sum, he was fully justified in 
paying it. There he agreed with the 
noble lord; for if the House consented to 
vote such sums, no doubt they must be 
paid. But that was not the exact question 
which they were now considering. The 
question was, whether he would be con- 
sidered inimical to the Crown, who, feel- 
ing for the distresses which had come 
upon the country since the period he was 
speaking of, recollecting also that. the 
House in the last session did consent to 
an address to the Crown, calling for eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, should now re- 
quire a committee to inquire into one of 
the most extravagant branches of our ex- 
penditure, and to see whether an address 
founded on their report, and carried to 
the foot of the throne, might not be pro- 
ductive of great and necessary reduction ? 
Now, that some reductions might be 
expected from the examinations of a come 
mittee, hewas prepared toshow. And here 
he could not but remark, that the noble 
Jord forgot what bad occurred since the 
committee of 1815. In that committee 
an estimate was proposed and adopted ; 
but the next year the noble lord himself 
came down with estimates less by 26,000. 
than those fixed by the committee. In 
another instance, the House knew there 
was a minister at Hamburgh, with 4,000/. 
a year, but it was found that a consul 
with 500/. would do all the business there 
just as well, and one was sent accordingly. 
If that had been the result of a committee, 
would it have been any thing the worse ? 
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No; but a committee they dreaded above 
all things, as something unconstitutional. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn), 
might smile, but he would defy him to 
select any committee, pick and choose 
them as he might, which would not find 
that considerable savings might be made, 
or which would uphold the necessity of 
all our present embassies, with all theie 
enormous expense. He would, for in- 
stance, take that embassy to the Swiss 
Cantons. It was said, he knew, .that 
there were at all times embassies to those 
Cantons from other powers, That Capo 
D’Istra was there, and that a nephew of 
Talleyrand had been there, as if sending 
the relative of one minister was a justifi- 
cation for employing the relative of an- 
other; but he would say, that if M. 
Talleyrand’s nephew was sent to the Swiss 
Cantons under circumstances similar to 
those under which a relative of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) was recently 
appointed to the same place, it was as 
rank a job as had ever been heard of; and 
that a committee, if appointed to inquire 
into the subject, would tell the right hon. 
gentleman the same thing. He said: this 
in the utmost good temper with his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Wynn) ; and if he had 
not used that term before, it was not 
from any want of friendly. feeling, but 
sitting at different sides of the House as 
they now did, the term he had used was 
much more convenient. He did not 
quarrel with the appointment of Mr. Wynn 
to this embassy, for if any person was 
necessary for the office, he thought he 
would be as likely to fill it wellas any 
other; but he did object to the ap- 
pointment, because he was convinced that 
it was not only unnecessary, but extra- 
vagant to keep up such an embassy at 
such an exorbitant expense: and, as he 
had said, a committee would so pronounce 
it. Formerly we had a minister at Bavaria, 
and he also acted as our representative at 
Frankfort. Now we had one to each. 
He did not object to our having a minister 
at Bavaria, but in a committee he would 
be able to show, that it was not necessary 
for us to keep one at Frankfort at such an 
expense as we were now incurring. He 
trusted he should get credit for being at 
all times well disposed liberally to remu- 
nerate the services of public men; but 
there were two matters to be considered 
here—whether we had more than were 
necessary ; and, if not, what wasit which 
could be called liberal remuneration. First 
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with respect to the Swiss Cantons, “ The 
House had heard of one person having 
performed the duties of that office for 
2501. a.year. To be sure, the noble lord 
had described that individual as a man 
transported for his time, and he had added, 
that the sum given him was less than half 
of what he ought to have received. Now 
it might-be true, that 500/. would not be 
too much, but, was there no difference 
between that and an income of twelve 
times the amount? He would not exa- 
mine the noble lord in the committee to 
rove this; but he was sure he could 
easily satisfy a committee of its extrava- 
gafice. ‘The noble lord had sheltered 
himself under his official responsibility 
and the necessity of preserving the secrets 
of government, and protested against 
having those secrets submitted to the 
scrutiny of a committee. Now, the 
question before the House was, whether 
there were more public officers employed 
by this country at foreign courts than were 
necessary; and, if not, had those persons 
larger incomes than they ought to draw 
from the pockets of the people? What 
had this do with the safety of the state ? 
Where was there any necessity for break- 
ing cabinet secrecy in inquiring into such 
a subject? But, without putting the 
Selle tori in any situation in which he 
might risk the violation of his oath, he 
(Mr. T.) would, if a committee were ap- 
pointed, prove from the evidence of others, 
whose lips were not sealed up with the 
same cabinet secrecy, that we had more 
consuls abroad than were necessary, and 
that for the most part they were too 
highly paid. It was said, that many of 
the consuls complained that they were 
underpaid. Not adoubt of it. And at 
all times there were the most pathetic 
complaints from several of our commercial 
and diplomatic agents abroad, that their 
services were not adequately rewarded. 
Still, however, we did not hear of any 
of them giving up their appointments in 
consequence. Many of them argued thus 
with themselves: ** My official income is 
less than my expenses, and I am obliged 
to make up the deficiency out of my 
private property, but then I shall get a 
pension when I retire.”? And, in fact, 
it became a question of calculation, 
how much money they were to expend to 
acquire that pension. There was, how- 
ever, this difference between former con- 
suls and those of the present day—they 


had. now a larger salary and also a larger 
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pension on their return. Now, what was 
there to prevent this being made the sub- 
ject of examination by a committee, in 
order to ascertain whether the pay and 
the pension were not more than circum- 
stances required, and, of course, than the 
country ought to pay? That all the 
money taken out of the public purse by 
those gentlemen was absolutely spent by 
them abroad, was not the question; but, 
whether it was necessary that so much 
should be spent. In Paris, he knew, the 
sum paid to our ambassador was spent, 
for he had experienced a proof of it; and 
there was no one who shared the hospi- 
tality or enjoyed the conversation of sir C. 
Stewart, our ambassador there, who would 
not be satisfied that his official income was 
even exceeded. But then what moral 
effect did it produce to the nation, that 
sir C. Stewart should entertain every 
Englishman who visited Paris? What 
possible increase of influence or import- 
ance could it procure for this country, 
that Englishmen were daily eating their 
way through its ambassador’s income 
abroad? A gentleman paid two guineas 
at the secretary of state’s office for a pass- 
port, which had the effect of a letter of 
introduction to the ambassador, and then 
he ate it out in dinners at his table. 
Where was the moral effect of this to the 
nation? Now, in Paris, where there was 
such an influx of his countrymen, sir C, 
Stewart might give 101. a head to get them 
back; while Mr, Bagot, at St. Peters- 
burgh, where English society was scarce, 
might be willing to give 10/. to see one. 
So that, if the necessary entertainment of 
our countrymen abroad was a ground of 
keeping up such expensive establishments, 
it ought to be proportioned to the cir- 
cumstances of the situation. Inthe cases 
he had mentioned, however, there was no 
such difference observed. He fully con- 
curred with the noble lord in thinking 
that we should appear respectable in the 
eyes of foreign nations: but, was this ex- 
pense necessary to maintain our respecta- 
bility? He said, no. The character of 
the English nation was to be kept up 
abroad by the respectability in which its 
ministers were held at home, and if they 
failed in securing that, not an income of 
50,0007. a year to each of our ambassadors, 
to be laid out in the most sumptuous 
entertainments, could procure it. With 
those gentlemen who looked upon the 
present motion as tending to overturn the 
constitution he would not argue ; but if 
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there were those who thought that a 
saving ought to be made in every depart- 
ment where it could be effected without 
injury to the public service, he would say, 
why not go to the committee and, inquire 
in what manner this couldbe done? His 
own firm opinion was, that without any 
very close pruning of salaries or fees, 
50,0001: a. year might be saved to the 
country by the inquiries of a committee. 
As to the assertion, that economy in our 
embassies would lessen-our respectability 
with other nations, it was idle and ground- 
less. ‘He believed other. nations would 
be very glad to follow such an economical 
example. But then, in came the noble 
lord’s argument—the moral effect of rich 
embassies. The moral effect was the 
word he still harped ons and as prince 
Metternich and prince Talleyrand, and 
count this, and count somebody else, 
kept ‘up large establishments, for the 
moral effect, no doubt, we also were to 
keep up similar extravagance for a similar 
moral effect.— Another reason why he was 
anxious for the appointment, of this com- 
mittee, was, a consideration of the good 
effect it-would produce out of doors. The 
people would hence learn, that the de- 
clarations about economy and retrench- 
ment were not mere empty sounds, but 
that a saving would be made wherever it 
could be effected. They would learn, 
that the fears of the noble lord about the 
loss of his place, and the tone he assumed, 
perhaps from being well informed as to 
the-dispasition of his supporters, should 
be no farther bars to just economy. The 
question, the noble lord said, was now, 
whether he should keep his place or not? 
and this was declared with the view of 
catching any wavering votes. Now he 
(Mr. x3 did not care whether that threat 
was really sincere, or whether it would be 
possible. to find on his (Mr. T’s.) side of 
the House, any man who would venture 
into office, after the noble lord should have 
quitted it; but he hoped the country gen- 
tlemén, to whom this was held out, would 
not be frightened by the hacknied threat. 
The noble lord had talked of a peddling 
system on his (Mr, T’s) side ; but, was it 
not a peddling system of the worst kind 
to be thus constantly talking of what was 
never intended? He had no fears at all 
about the resignation of ministers, and the 
‘country gentlemen need by no means to 
be alarmed on that account. It would, 
indeed, be a surprise to hear that my lord 
Londonderry had resigned—that lord 
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Liverpool had retired from office—and he 
could not imagine any thing more indes- 
cribably comical, than the chancellor of 
the exchequer’s face after a resignation. 
{Hear, and a laugh.] There was, 
however, no danger of any such disastrous 
event occurring—no danger of the noble 
lord and his colleagues being turned out 
of office; but he would tell the country 
gentlemen what there was a danger of. 
There was a danger of their being turned 
out of their counties —a danger that some 
gentlemen who made fine speeches out of 
doors about economy and reduction, which 
they contradicted by their votes whenever 
these. questions came to be discussed 
wjthin, might be turned out. He trusted, 
however, that. this would not be caused by 
their votes.on the present occasion. When 
he considered .the peculiar character of 
the present motion, the obvious. mode 
which it presented of making an efficient 
saving to the country, the necessities of 
the people calling so loudly for reduction, 
he trusted he should be in a majority on 
the present, as well as on the occasions of 
the two lords of the Admiralty and one of 
the ee If not, then he 
would say that the marquis of Salisbury 
was an injured man. It was dealing very 
hardly with that venerable nobleman, who 
had so long served his country, and who 
was willing to serve it to the end of his 
life. It would seem as if ministers said, 
“send off the noble lord, if you please; 
turn him loose in his native woods, if you 
will ; but touch the Swiss embassy, disturb 
Mr. Wynn in his new appointment, and 
then, out we must go; as he is one of our 
very particular friends, and we cannot stay 
after him.”? He trusted, however, that 
such a threat would be of no avail in the 
present case. He would not press the 
subject farther, but would conclude by 
voting for the motion. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Wynn said, he was surprised to 
hear it maintained, that if ministers could 
no longer keep the confidence of the 
House, they would be wrong in announcing 
their intention to resign. He had always 
understood it to be constitutional doctrine 
that the loss of the confidence of parlia- 
ment ought necessarily to be followed by 
a resignation of their places by any set of 
ministers. With respect to the motion 
he should oppose it, because he thought it 
would be establishing the dangerous pre- 
cedent of placing, .a.committee of that 
House, like a committee of public. safety, 
over the ministry for foreign affairs; for 
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how was it possible to come at the points 
sought for, if the motion were carried, 
without an examination of the ministry ? 
His hon. and learned friend had asked, 
what the House of Commons was for, if 
not for inquiries of the present description 
Now he would defy his hon. and learned 
friend to prove in any one instance, that a 
committee had ever exercised such a 
control over a ministry, as this examination 
would necessarily imply. 1t was said, that 
a committee on the same subject was ap- 
pointed in 1815, but it shouid be remem- 
bered, that that committee was one ap- 
pointed on the responsibility of ministers, 
and that it never had, and never was in- 
tended to have, the power of inquiring 
which it was proposed to give to the one 
now moved for. The constant practice 
of the constitution was, to place these 
matters in the discretion of the ministers 
and if that confidence were abused, the 
ministers were removed by address to the 
throne. The right hon. gentleman then 
went on to contend against the possibility 
of attempting, with any hope of success, 
an inquiry which would embrace a detail 
of the expenses incurred in the several 
courts of Europe. It would be rather in- 
convenient, he thought, to bring witnesses 
from Naples and from Constantinople, to 
state what were the usual charges of living 
in those places. It was also necessary to 
shew a decent splendor at foreign courts ; 
for however unnecessary this might appear 
inthe eye of the philosopher, it made a great 
impression on the mass of mankind. He 
recollected that the late Mr. Sheridan 
once drew a picture of the Speaker going 
up with an address to the throne, and 
having no other attendance than the 
sergeant carrying an umbrella over him, 
and said he would receive the same respect 
as if conveyed in a state coach. But he 
(Mr. W.) was of a different opinion. It 
was necessary that public functionaries 
should have those external marks of 
honour which did not indeed change the 
man, but enabled him to make a greater 
impression on the people at large. He 
then went on to remark upon America, 
and the affinity of interest between that 
country and England, and observed, that 
if the functionaries of America were not 
even underpaid, their rate of salary ought 
to be no rule to us, who were in such dif- 
ferent internal circumstances. He was 
convinced that the interests in question 
could not be properly submitted to a com- 
mittee, and that if the House agreed to the 
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motion, it would act in a most unprece-~ 
dented manner. 

After a short reply, the House divided : 
Ayes 147. Noes 274. Majority against the 
motion 127. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, lord Grant, J. P. 
Aubrey, sir John Griffith, J. W. 
Anson, hon. G. Grattan, J. 

Astel, W. Gaskell, B. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Hume, J. 
Burdett, sir F. Howard, hon. W. 
Boughton, sir R. Haldimand, W. 
Boughey, sir J. F. Hill, lord A. 
Brougham, H. Heathcote, G. 
Bright, H. Hornby, E. 
Barnard, lord Hutchinson, hon. C.H: 
Birch, Jos. Honeywood, W. P. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Hurst, R. 

Benett, John Hughes, col. 
Barrett, S. M. Heron, sir R. 
Bury, vise. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Belgrave, visct. James, W. 
Browne, Dom. Jervoise, G. P. 
Bernal, R. Kennedy, T. F, 
Becher, W. W. Lethbridge, sir T. 
Butterworth, J. Lockhart, J. I. 
Byng, G. Lamb, hon. G. 
Baring, sir T. Leycester, R. 
Baring, H. Lester, B. L. 
Crompton, S. Lemon, sir W. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Langston, J. H. 
Calcraft, John Lloyd, sir E. 
Calcraft, J. H. Lushington, Dr. 
Cockburn, R. Latouche, R. 
Coke, T. W. Monck, J. B. 
Campbell, hon. G. P. Macdonald, J. 
Campbell, A. Maberly, J. 
Carter, J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Cavendish, lord G. Martin, J. 
Cavendish, lord C. Marjoribanks, S. 
Cavendish, lord H. Mostyn, sir T. 
Clifton, viscount Marryat, J. 
Carew, R. S. Mahon, hon. 8. 
Concannon, L. Moore, Peter 
Calvert, C. Newport, sir J. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Normanby, visct. 
Coffin, sir Isaac Neville, hon. R. 
Davies, col. Nugent, lord 
Denison, W. J. Newman, R. W. 
Denman, T. O’Callaghan, col. 
Dickinson, W. Osborne, lord F. 
Dundas, Charles Ord, W. 
Ebrington, viscount _—— Price, R. 

Ellice, E. Pyn, F. 

Ellis, hon. A. Palmer col. C. 
Fergusson, sir R. Palmer, C. F. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Pares, T. 

Foley, T Peirse, Henry 
Fitzroy, lord C. Power, R. 
Fetherston, sirG. R. Powlett, hon. W: I. F. 
Grosvenor, R. Ricardo, D. 
Gurney, R. Robarts, A. W, 
Guise, sir W. Robarts, col, 
Grenfell, P, - Rice, S, 
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Robinson, sir G. 
Rickford, W. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Ridley, sir M. W: 
Smith, hon. R. 
Scarlett, J. 
Stanley, lord 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, W. 

Sykes, D. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Smith, Sam. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Scott, J. 

Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Absentees. 


Tynte, C. K. 
Western, C. 
Wood, alderman 
Wilson, sir R. 
Webbe, col. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, sir R. 


Whitmore, W. W. 


Warre, J. A. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitbread, S.C. 
TELLERS. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Creevey, T. 
PAIRED OFF. 


Russell, lord J. 


Titchfield, marquis of 
Phillips, G. 


Townshend, lord C. 
Tavistock, marquis of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 16. 


ABsENTEES.] Sir T. Lethbridge said, 
he had a petition to present signed by 
600 respectable inhabitants of the county 
of Somerset. He hoped the chancellor 
of the exchequer would not be displeased 
with him for presenting the petition, as 
the prayer of it was rather unusual—it 
prayed the House to lay on additional 
taxes. From the tax which the petitioners 
proposed, which was in itself politic and 
beneficial, an ample fund might be sup- 
plied to make up for other taxes which 
might be repealed for the relief of the 
country. The petitioners felt for the dis- 
tress of the country, and they called the 
attention of the House to a circumstance 
collateral to that distress, the number of 
Absentees who were gone to take up their 
residence in foreign parts. The greater 
part of these were persons of quality and 
fortune, not only from England but from 
the whole empire. The petitioners cal- 
culated that in the city of Paris alone, 
there resided 10,000 families of English, 
Irish, and Scots ; that these families con- 
sisted on an average of five individuals 
each ; and the petitioners went the length 
of saying, that these persons do not 
spend less than a guinea a day each, or 
50,000/. per diem, 350,000/. a week, and 
18 millions a year [laugh]. This calcu- 
lation, which certainly seemed at first sight 
enormous, was for Paris alone; while 
Boulogne, Calais, Tours, Bruges, Brussels, 
and almost all other cities of the conti- 
nent were filled with English, who were 
in the habit of spending large sums. In 
these statements the petitioners were in 
part borne out by the noble marquis, who, 
in the course of his enlightened speech 
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of last night, had said that no one could 
walk in any of the large towns of the con- 
tinent without imagining that the British 
formed a large portion of the inhabitants. 


-The petitioners also stated, that. they 


viewed with alarm, the practice of send- 
ing abroad youth for education, a practice 
prejudicial to morals, and tending to sap 
our holy faith. The petitioners spoke of 
the injury to the revenue from the ab- 
sence of so many persons of fortune, and 
further prayed the House to impose a tax 
on the property or income of placemen. 
They hoped also that the House would 
prevent money being paid to pensioners, 
sinecurists, placemen, or public annuitants 
abroad, except on actual service. He 
thought the feeling which actuated the 
persons who resided abroad an extraordi- 
nary one; for though the bonus was large, 
he would rather live in England on 50/. 
a year, subject to all the privations of such 
an income, than leave the country in an 
hour of difficulty. The bonus might be 

leaded in excuse of the absentees; but 
it also might be pleaded in justification of 
the House, if they imposed a tax equal 
to the share of burthens which the ab- 
sentees thus contrived to escape. There 
was another great temptation to reside 
abroad, from the advantage gained on 
transferring money to the continent, 
which on sending 100/. to Paris, was 
about 25 or 26 per cent [a laugh.] If 
the agricultural distress could be relieved, 
through the medium of a new tax of this 
sort, the suggestion of the petitioners 
might be beneficially adopted. 

Mr. Ricardo wished to set the hon. 
baronet right, as to the state of the ex- 
change, which was now, he could assure 
him, very nearly at par; and it was im- 
possible it could be far otherwise, because 
with a metallic circulation in this country 
and in France, the exchange could never 
vary more than from 4 to 2 percent. As 
to the petition, he should be sorry to see 
its prayer granted ; because a tax on the 
property or income of absentees, would 
hold out. a direct encouragement to them 
to take away their capital, as well as their 
persons. Now, we had at.any rate their 
capital, which was useful, though not so 
useful as if they also stayed at home. 
What most surprised him was, that the 
hon. baronet should bring such a petition 
forward, at the very time that he was pro- 
posing in the agricultural committee a 
resolution,which might make all the arti- 
cles of life, and provisions in particular, 
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attainable at the dearest rate. The hon. 
baronet was for high duties; the imposi- 
tion of which would be the readiest means 
of compelling people of small fortunes to 
quit the kingdom. Of all the evils com- 
plained of, he (Mr. R.) was still disposed 
to think the corn laws the worst. He 
conceived that were the corn laws once 
got rid of, and our general policy in these 
subjects thoroughly revised, this would 
be the cheapest country in the world; 
and that, instead of our complaining that 
capital was withdrawn from us, we should 
find that capital would come hither from 
all corners of the civilized world. Indeed, 
such a result must be certain, if we could 
once reduce the national debt—a_ reduc- 
tion, which, although by many considered 
to be impracticable, he considered by no 
means to be so. That great debt might 
be reduced by a fair contribution of all 
sorts of property—he meant, that, by the 
united contribution of the mercantile, the 
landed, and he would add, the funded in- 
terest, the national debt might be cer- 
tainly got rid of. Ifthis were done, and 
if the government would pursue a right 
course of policy as to the corn laws, Eng- 
land would be the cheapest country in 
which a man could live; and it would rise 
to a state of prosperity, in regard to po- 
pulation and riches, of which, perhaps, 
the imaginations of hon. gentlemen could 
at present form no idea. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Denis Browne dwelt on the evils 
suffered in Ireland from the absentee sys- 
tem. All taxes were on consumption; so 
that they all fell on the resident gentry, 
while the absentees entirely escaped. One 
half of the men of property of Ireland 
were calculated to be absentees. It was 
disgraceful that in a country of statesmen 
and philosophers, such an evil as this 
should exist, and that we should despair 
ofaremedy. He was disposed to apply 
himself to this practical evil, and not to 
draw sun-beanis out of cucumbers. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, he conceived the 
chancellor of the exchequer would have 
no small difficulty in assessing the tax, 
proposed by the petitioners on the income 
of absentees; though © he’ had - always 
thought the abolition of the ‘property tax, 
and the thus throwing the Weight of the 
whole taxation ‘on arti@jes of domestic 
consumption, was the Yreatest financial 
error committed since the peace. He 
entirely distrusted the statement of the 
petitioners, as to the enormousggums they 
conceived to be spent by lishmen 
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abroad ; though they would naturally think 
that these millions, if spent, would be 
much more conveniently spent at Bath. 
In fact, the English abroad were, for the 
most part, either mere travellers, or per- 
sons living very economically ; whilst, in 
the case of those who reduced large es- 
tablishments in this country, and re- 
mained on the continent for any length of 
time, in most instances the’‘chief' part of 
their revenues went to pay off debts and 
incumbrances previously contracted, and 
took that direction at home, in which the 
money would be most usefully applied.— 
Mr. Gurney stated, that far from sup- 
porting the prayer of the petition, he 
was a friend to free ingress and egress to 
and from the kingdom [lhear!]. ‘There 
should, however, be no inequality in this 
respect. Ifthe rich man might go abroad 
for convenience or amusement, surely the 
poor man’should be allowed to go abroa 

for subsistence. [hear!]. He alladed to 
the laws against the emigration of arti-+ 
ficers, which had recently been brought 
to his noti¢e by a paragraph in ‘a news- 
paper.—The hon.‘ member read the folé 
Jowing paragraph which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of Monday last :— 
“« Saturday, Michael Donaghue, George 
Burgess, John Elliott, and Thomas 
Checkers, engineers, were brought, to 
Bow-street, charged with attempting to 
leave the kingdom, for the purpose of con- 
veyingaknowledge of their art to foreigners, 
apainst the statute. The prisoners, toge- 
ther with a man named Featherstone, were 
in the employment of Mr. Martineau, an 
engineer, in White-cross-street. Some 
weeks ago a man named Craven made his 
appearance among the workmenthere, and 
by liberal offers seduced them from their 
master and engaged ‘them to go to Paris, 
where he had established several manu- 
factories. Mr. Martineau got information 
of it, and Featherstone was apprehended’ 
before he left London. The others'were 
followed to Dover, and apprehended 
there by Bishop, one of the principal 
officers. Bishop had a warrant in his 
pocket against’ Craven, but he had em- 
barked before the officer reached Dover. 
The prisoners were committed for want 
of bail.”"—He knew the law under which 
these men were proceeded against was 
an old one; but whatever justice there 
might be in proceeding against Craven, as 
the seducer of artificers to leave the 


country, it was an extraordinary hardship 
that the men themselves should be pun- 
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ished for attempting to take their industry 
to a place where they saw the best choice 
of gaining a livelihood. He thought it 
incumbent on him to bring this case before 
the House, as a conversation had formerly 
taken place on the subject, between the 
hon. member for Aberdeen and the pre- 
sident of the board of trade, which led 
him to hope that this oppressive law might 
be repealed, and the poor man and the 
tich placed, as in all common sense, and 
common fairness they ought to be, ona 
footing of equal freedom. [ Hear! hear !} 

Mr. Dickinson thought that his right 
hon. friend (Mr. D. Brown) had put this 
question on its right footing : he had fixed 
the attention of the House to the main 
point of the petitioners—not to those 
who were travelling for their health, or 
to the youth of this country for instruc- 
tion, for they too well knew the advan- 
tages of foreign travel—but to those who 
had fixed themselves habitually on the 
continent, and whose object was, to avoid 
the taxes, and expend their incomes in a 
foreign country, thereby stimulating the 
commerce and the agriculture of France 
with that capital which ought to stimulate 
the commerce and agriculture of England. 
What would happen when his hon. friend’s 
(Mr. Ricardo’s) project of paying off the 
national debt was accomplished, he could 
not pretend to say; but this he knew, that 
such a payment had been a vision that 
had inhabited the brain of many a spe- 
culative enthusiast, from the institution 
of that debt up to the present hour. He 
also knew, from experience and history, 
that emigrations were dangerous to the 
countries from which they sprung, and 
advantageous where they went: Holland, 
within the last two centuries, was a 
country almost wholly made by emigra- 
tions; and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes had, according to historians, fur- 
nished 50,000 emigrants, who had in- 
creased the prosperity of England, of 
Belgium, and of Prussia, and inflicted a 
blow on France from which she had not 
yet recovered. He doubted the prac- 
ticability of a tax on emigrants, but he 
would put it ad verecundiam to the emi- 
grants themselves. He remembered to 
have read an anecdote of a Persian am- 
bassador at Paris, who brought with him 
a sod of his native earth, “and his first 
duty in a morning was to reverence it, in 
order that it might remind him that every 
act of that day should be something done 
for the benefit of Persia. If our sta- 
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tionary English emigrants had a sod, it 
would remind them, that every deed of 
theirs, while they were expending their 
incomes in France, would be something 
done to the detriment of England. In 
this absence of their patriotism, he would 
wish to press upon them one of the best 
maxims of antiquity: ‘“ Spartam nactus 
es : hance exorna.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the hon. member for Portarlington and 
other members had sufficiently pointed out 
the objections to the tax proposed, and 
the impossibility of carrying their wishes 
into effect. Of the many modes of taxing 
absentees, which had been suggested to 
him, none appeared to him practicable. 
Among the many absentees from Ireland, 
there were not a few who resided in Eng- 
land, and who, consequently, did not 
thereby evade their share of the taxes im- 
posed generally upon the empire. He 
had taken considerable pains to ascertain 
the proportion of taxes which might have 
been borne by the absentees on the conti- 
nent, had they remained in England, and 
he found that it did not exceed 5,000/. 
a-year, out of a taxation of between six 
and seven millions. Many of these ab- 
sentees had found themselves compelled 
to go abroad, for the sake, probably, of 
retrenchment, or with a view to the ar- 
rangement of their disordered affairs. 
With respect to those persons who went 
abroad for the purpose of laying down a 
system of economy, who were vegetating 
rather than living, in different parts of 
Europe, he believed the most effectual 
way to bring them home, and to keep 
them here, would be to make this country 
as comfortable as possible for them. This 
would be in some measure effected by the 
fall of prices, but there were circum- 
stances which must always contribute to 
make this country a dearer place of re- 
sidence, than most parts of the continent. 
However, in proportion as prices became 
more equalized with those of the conti- 
nent, the temptation to reside abroad 
would cease. For he was persuaded that 
there was not an individual, who possessed 
the common feelings that belonged to an 
Englishman, who would not, if he could, 
prefer living in his own country to a re- 
sidence on a foreign shore. 

Sir 1. Coffin said, that the British offi- 
cers residing abroad were driven there, 
not by inclination, but by poverty. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed a wish, that the 
chancellog of the exchequer would bring 

—- 
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in a bill to remove the restrictions on the 
lower classes of mechanics, with respect 
to emigration. There was no law which 
prevented a man from carrying his capital 
to any country in Europe, and establish- 
ing a manufactory there ; but, if one of his 
workmen attempted to follow him, he was 
liable to be sent to prison. Such a state 
of things had been most properly describ- 
ed as harsh and tyrannical. The right 
hon. gentleman had truly said, thatthe best 
way of inducing emigrants to return to 
this country would be, to make England 
a cheaper and more comfortable place of 
residence. This was not to be effected, 
however, by raising the price of corn, 
which was one of the objects of the bill 
now passing through the House. To 
suppose that the condition of the people 
could be materially improved by a reduc- 
tion of the interest of the debt was one of 
the grossest delusions that had ever been 
practised on the country. Reduction of 
taxation might afford some relief; and to 
that object ought the efforts of parlia- 
ment to be mainly directed. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


EmBassy TO THE Swiss CANTONS. ] 
Mr. Warre rose to bring forward the mo- 
tion, of which he had given notice, rela- 
tive to the embassy to the Swiss Cantons. 
He could assure the House, that in re- 
turn for the favour of their attention, he 
would confine himself strictly to the sub- 
ject of his motion, without going into the 
consideration of the general question, 
which was discussed last night. The ob- 
ject at which he aimed was a reduction 
of the expense of our embassies. By the 
return which had been laid on the table, 
it appeared, that from the year 1750 to 
1783, four ministers had been sent to the 
Swiss Cantons at asalary of 1,572/. From 
the year 1783 to 1792, an individual 
named Braun, who had been alluded to 
last night, discharged the functions of 
chargé d’affaires in the Swiss Cantons for 
a salary of only 250/. Whether, in the 
reductions which were made in 1786, Mr. 
Pitt bore in mind what had taken place at 
Paris three years before, he could not pre- 
tend to say, but he could assure the noble 
marquis, that if he took the liberty of al- 
luding to the salary of the American am- 
bassador, it was neither with the design 
of subverting the monarchy, nor from any 
desire to wage war upon the constitution. 
If the general sort of charge which had 
been thrown out by the noble marquis 
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meant, any thing, it would operate as a 
veto against ever naming the salaries of 
American ambassadors, lest the parallel 
should have the effect of overturning the 
existing institutions of Great Britain. He 
would venture, then, to suggest the possi- 
bility, that when Mr. Pitt reduced the 
salary of the minister to the Swiss Can- 
tons, he recollected the fact of Dr. Frank- 
lin, who had been sent by the rising re- 
public of America as ambassador to the 
court of Paris, and who in point of diplo- 
matic skill completely over-matched our 
own ambassador, lord Stormont, at a salary 
of 1,000/. a year, including the expenses 
of his secretary. The noble marquis had 
become so fastidious that he could not 
bear to hear any allusion made to the es- 
tablishments on the other side of the At- 
lantic; but he (Mr. W.) could not see 
why it was not quite as justifiable to al- 
lude to the institutions of the modern re- 
public of America, either for the purposes 
of illustration, or with a view of holding 
them up to the imitation of our own coun- 
try, as it was to advert to the ancient re~ 
publics of Greece or Rome.—He now 
came to the period at which the scale of 
expenditure, with regard to the Swiss 
missions, underwent a change, namely, 
from 1792 to 1798. It was true, that the 
scale adopted by Mr. Pitt was much 
higher in point of salary than that received 
by Mr. Braun; but he begged the House 
to consider what was the state of Europe 
at the period when Mr. Wickham began 
to negociate with the French republic in 
the year 1796. Buonaparte was at that 
time victorious in Italy, Belgium was con- 
quered, and, in fact, Switzerland was the 
single isolated spot in Europe in which we 
were able to establish a mission. He 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
House toa document which proved the 
importance of this mission, arising out of 
the peculiar circumstances of Europe at 
that period.—[ Here the hon. member 
read an extract from a letter addressed by 
our minister plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
cantons to the minister of the French re- 
public, desiring to be made acquainted 
with the disposition of the French re- 
public towards a negotiation for the gene- 
ral pacification of Europe.J]—From the 
year 1799 to 1814, with the exception of 
a special mission for a short time after the 
peace of Amiens, the state of Europe ren- 
dered it impossible for this country to 
send any embassy to the Swiss cantons. 
At the peace of Amiens, lord Liyerpoo), 
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then lord Hawkesbury, did send a gentle- 
man of the name of Moore ona sort of 
special mission, who remained out of the 
country a few months and then returned. 
The next period was that from 1814 to 
1820, when Mr. Stratford Canning was 
sent as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Swiss Cantons. 
The noble lord had stated last night, that 
the object of Mr. Canning’s mission was 
the organization and restoration of the 
Swiss territory ; and he had referred to 
the treaty on the table, of April 1815, 
from which it certainly appeared, that a 
considerable degree of diplomatic busi- 
ness had been transacted in Switzerland. 
The declaration of the allied powers, in 
regard to the Helvetic confederation, was 
made on the 20th March, 1815; on the 
3rd of April in the same year, the diet of 
Zurich was attended by the different mi- 
nisters of the allied powers, among whom 
Mr. Canning was present on the part of 
this country, and baron Krudeuer, as 
chargé d'affaires for the Russian govern- 
ment. The result of their deliberations 
was, the re-incorporation of the three can- 
tons of Le Valais, Geneva, and Neuf- 
ehatel. A protocol was also signed by 
the different ministers relative to certain 


cessions made by the king of Sardinia to 


the Swiss Cantons. The object of the 
allied powers was to restore Switzerland 
to its former state in point of territory, 
and to guarantee its neutrality; and he 
believed the territorial state of Switzerland 
was now just what it was in 1796. The 
argument of the noble marquis, therefore, 
for the necessity of a minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the courts of Wirtemburg and 
Bavaria, on the ground of the territory of 
those countries having increased, could 
not apply to Switzerland. The noble 
marquis had said, that the House was 
not to estimate the necessity of a mis- 
sion to any country from the quantity 
of direct business which might be trans- 
acted there. He (Mr. W.) professed 
himself utterly at a loss to conjecture the 
nature of the diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween this country and the Swiss Cantons. 
If dispatches were sent there with a view 
of being afterwards forwarded somewhere 
else, -why, he should be glad to know, 
were they not sent directly to the mi- 
nisters to whom they were addressed? 
The avowed object of the mission in 1815 
was the maintenance of the neutrality of 
Switzerland. Now, how could neutrality | 
be violated except by hostile aggression 
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from without? France was sufficiently 
disposed to violate that neutrality in 1798, 
and it was possible that she might be dis- 
posed to violate it now. But it was not 
the resident minister in the Swiss Can- 
tons who could first discover such hostile 
dispositions and make the necessary com- 
munications to the secretary of state. It 
was the minister of the hostile govern- 
ment, who, if he had any eyes ox ears, 
would first be able to observe the increase 
of military force, the disposition to in- 
fringe existing treaties, and other indica- 
tions of a hostile character, which he 
would of course communicate to his go- 
vernment at home. . There could be no 
necessity, therefore, for so expensive a 
mission as that of 1815, for the mere 
purpose of preserving the neutrality of 
Switzerland. Neither he nor his ;friends 
around him could be charged with incon- 
sistency, on the ground of having formerly 
supported the establishment of 1815, for it 
would be recollected, that when the noble 
lord brought down an amended estimate for 
that establishment, the right hon. member 
for Knaresborough*( Mr. Tierney), moved 
for a committee of inquiry, and, subse- 
quently, on the motion for bringing up 
the report, the same right hon. member 
made another attempt, by proposing an 
amendment, to induce the House to pause 
before it sanctioned that establishment.— 
It was sometimes urged as an argument 
in support of diplomatic establishments, 
that it was necessary to keep them up on 
a scale of relative intercourse, and that if 
a foreign power sent an embassy to this 
country, it was necessary for us to return 
the compliment. Now, he intreated the 
House to mark how impossible it was to 
apply this argument in the case of 
Switzerland. Let the House mark the 
conduct of Switzerland with regard to her 
missions. Fixed missions she had none; 
whatever embassies she had sent to this 
country had been special. The last mis- 
sion which Switzerland sent to this coun- 
try, was in 1815; so that as soon as. her 
neutrality had beep guaranteed, and her 
thanks recorded in the face of Europe, 
she recalled this special mission. If he 
were asked, why he had not objected to 
the establishment of the Swiss mission in 
1816 or 1817, he would answer by an ob- 
servation which he had often made, and 
the truth of which he believed was unde- 
niable; namely, that that House, not- 
withstanding all its collective wisdom and 
all its united talents, could never attend 
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to more than one thing ata time. As a 
proof of this, he begged to recall to their 
recollection the exclusive interest which 
the discussions relative to the late Queen 
had excited in that House. During the 
time that such questions were under dis- 
cussion, he would ask if the present ques- 
tion would have obtained a hearing? He 
would bear in mind that during that time 
the question of parliamentary reform itself 
could not be brought forward, as there 
was not even a chance of getting the 
House to listen to it. Immediately pre- 
vious to this they had the Manchester bu- 
siness. In 1815, the time when the civil 
list was discussed, they were engaged, 
not in settling whether a pacific ambas- 
sador should be sent to this or the other 
court, but whether that military monster 
which had taken hold of the continental 
nations, should also take hold of us— 
whether we should in the time of profound 
peace, keep up a standing army to the 
amount of 99,000 men? In 1817, there 
was the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
and the passing of the Indemnity bills; 
and, in 1818, there Was the immediate 
prospect of a dissolution of parliament, and 
the members were more intent upon what 
was to go on out of doors, than what was 
going on within. It would be borne in 
mind, however, that for twenty months 
previous to the time at which the appoint- 
ment was made, there had been no minis- 
ter plenipotentiary sent out. That the 
present minister had been sent, some 
might be disposed to call a political ar- 
rangement, and others an accommodation 
granted to a party. He hoped, however, 
that he should be indulged in what he had 
to state. He had no objection whatever to 
the gentleman who held the mission, or to 
the mode in which he had been appointed. 
His sole objection was to the mission itself. 
The noble marquis had said, that the views 
of ministers had been misunderstood ; 
but he would beg leave to refer the noble 
lord to what took place when the address 
of last June was voted. That address to 
the throne was for economy and retrench- 
ment generally, and particularly for a re- 
vision of the civil list. Now, the House 
would never surely have alluded to that 
subject in an address to the sovereign, if 
they had considered all the details of the 
civil list as permanently settled four or 
five years ago. He would not have called 
the attention of the House to the question, 
unless it had been for the necessity of 
some alteration in our system of expendi- 
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ture. An alteration must take place ; and 
ifthe House would go into no inquiry, and 
propose no measure to that effect, he 
knew not how they could appear before 
the tribunal of the country. If it had been 
found that during twenty months they had 
had no mission to the Swiss Cantons it 
was in vain to appeal to the precedent of 
count Capo d’Istria, or of any other 
chargé dlafiaires. If we had suffered 
nothing during these twenty months, he 
would ask the noble lord why Mr. Dis- 
browe should not have been continued ? 
It might indeed be said, that the civil list 
bill, regulating those missions, had passed. 
His noble friend the member for Hunting- 
don had endeavoured to procure a delay 
inthe passing of that bill, by moving a 
delay in the bringing up of the report. 
He (Mr. W.) had supported that motion 
for delay, and therefore there was no in- 
consistency in his present proposal. The 
noble lord had, if he rightly understood 
him, said, that the mission now was put . 
upon the same footing as in 1792. It 
would be borne in mind, however, that 
lord Robert Fitzgerald was appointed in 
1792, and that being, if not the first year 
of the war, at least the year immediately 
previous to its commencement, rendered 
the case quite different from the present. 
The noble marquis had indulged, good- 
humouredly he would allow, in accusations 
against the proposers of such motions as 
this; but he hoped the noble marquis 
would bear in mind that he had en- 
couraged the bringing forward of such 
proposals. At the very threshold and 
opening of those discussions with which 
the House had been occupied, the noble 
lord had said, and called upon the House 
to mark his words, that he admitted the 
general necessity of retrenchment, that 
he recognised the principle to its full 
extent, and only wanted to have the par- 
ticular instances pointed out to him in 
order that he migh agree to them. Now, 
he would take the noble marquis on his 
own ground. He would show that Mr. 
Disbrowe had performed all the duties 
upon a salary of 1,595/. subject to a de- 
duction of 10 per cent, while the new es- 
tablishment would cost 3,900/., subject, 
of course, to the same deduction. Com- 


paring the one of these sums with the 
other, the continuation of Mr. Disbrowe, 
which had produced no inconvenience dur- 
ing twenty months, would produce a 
saving of a considerable sum. This was 
the sum for the saving of which he con- 
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tended ; and he felt that he stood upon 
strong grounds. It exceeded the salary 
of either of the lay lords of the Admiralty. 
or that of the joint-postmaster-general. 
He had not alluded to this particular case 
because of any unfitness on the part of 
the gentleman who held the office, but it 
ought to be borne in mind that there were 
others which were in every respect worse. 
He would have held it unfair to select Mr. 
Wynn as the sole object against which 
measures ought to be directed. He was 
aware that the measures, against which his 
motion was directed, might be defended 
on the ground that they had been settled 
in the year 1814 or 1815, when the troops 
of the country had just returned victorious 
from Waterloo, and the noble marquis 
had come from his conference with the 
potentates of Europe. At that time par- 
liament could not refuse the noble mar- 
quis any thing whichhe might choose to 
ask, but he should doubt whether the 
noble marquis would hope for such com- 
plaisance from the House now. He would 
like to hear him propose now the build- 
ing of Dutch fortresses, or the granting of 
a loan to Prussia. He hoped that he had 
confined himself to the general question, 
and that he had so conducted it as not to 
give unnecessary offence to those against 
whom it appeared in the particular appli- 
cation to be directed.—The hon. gentle- 
man then moved a series of resolutions, 
detailing the history of the mission from 
1750 down to the present time, to the 
effect stated in his speech. To the last re- 
solution he begged the particular attention 
of the House, for it was the only substan- 
tial resolution which put the question in 
issue. It was ‘¢ That it appears to this 
House, that without detriment tothe public 
service, the charge of the Mission to the 
Swiss Cantons might be reduced to a scale 
of expenditure not exceeding the sum 
annually received by lord Robert Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Wickham, from May, 1792 
to January, 1798, and for which sum the 
duties of the said Mission have practically 
been performed for one year and eight 
months preceding the recent appointment 
of Mr. Henry Wynn.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
having had occasion last night to address 
some observations to the House upon this 
subject, and considering the very liberal 
and certainly very fair manner in which 
the hon. member brought forward the 
question, he should not think it necessary 
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trusted that if the House last night, would 
not consent to have the estimates gene- 
rally submitted to a committee last night, 
they would not take this particular branch 
of them for inquiry, unless there appeared 
to be something very incorrect in it. If 
this part was as correct as the rest, why 
should it be selected for inquiry? If the 
House consented to this proposal, how 
many more would they put at issue on the 
same principle. It was the more neces- 
sary to take their stand here, because it 
appeared to be one of a series of motions 
of the same kind. The hon. gentleman 
had no objection to the individual who 
filled the office in question; he admitted 
his station in the country to have fitted 
him for the office; he admitted, too, that 
his having had a pension was an additional 
recommendation. Under these circum- 
stances the selection of Switzerland must 
appear surprising. This particular choice 
seemed to have been made from regard to 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney), 
who would no longer call the president of 
the board of control (Mr. Wynn), his 
right hon. friend, though others continued 
that courtesy towards him. ‘This was the 
usual practice of the right hon. gentleman, 
to withdraw his friendship from those who 
happened to join his majesty’s government. 
In this way only could he account for the 
particular attention now given to the mission 
to Switzerland. But it appeared that no 
sooner should this motion be disposed of, 
than another hon. member would come for- 
ward with a similar proposition respecting 
another mission. If, therefore, he last 
night objected to going before a com- 
mittee, because, though he had great con- 
fidence in committees of that House, he 
did not think a committee fit for such a 
purpose, much more must he object to 
the present proposition. Already Wir- 
temburg and Bavaria were almost on the 
notice for addressing the Crown that the 
missions to them should cease. If, then, 
it was not the habit of America, that fa- 
vourite example, to ask such an account 
of the executive—for a very large sum 
had been voted that missions might be sent 
to South America, without inquiring what 
character of missions or what scale of 
expense was to be adopted, for Buenos 
Ayres, for Colombia, Chili, or Peru— 
were we to become less monarchical than 
America? The present proposition went 
to establish the practice, that if it could be 
proved that an individual had ever received 





to trouble the House at any length. He 
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had been a cessation in any respect in a 
mission, then the presumption must be 
against ministers, and the onus must be 
thrown on them of justifying their conduct 
not only in the face of parliament, but in 
the face of the public at large. If he 
were to submit to such a practice, the 
House must indeed think him unfit for his 
office. An argument more strained 
than the hon. member's through all his 
details to establish his conclusion, he had 
never heard, It was founded particularly 
on the case of Mr. Braun, who had been 
there from 1782, to 1792. When he had 
adverted to this case last night, he had 
supposed that this appointment had been 
a sentence of degradation—a punishment 
for diplomatic offences. He had since 
inquired what had been the fact, and when 
he stated it, it would perhaps decide the 
question, whether there ought to be a wish 
to imitate all the circumstances of this 
case. He was not sure that it would be 
thought convenient or more economical 
by the gentlemen opposite, that all dis- 

atches should be written in the French 
anguage. Mr. Braun had been an old 
Swiss officer on half-pay, attached, it was 
true, to this country. Mr. Norton, whose 
secretary he had been, had left him behind 
him there; but why no change had been 
made for nine years afterwards, he (lord 
L.) had not been able to ascertain. It 
might have been done to mark some dis- 

leasure felt towards the Swiss Cantons. 
t was not known what feeling might then 
have existed towards Switzerland. It was, 
however, a common mode of showing a 
feeling of coldness to appoint a minister of 
inferior rank, or with inferior salary. 
Those things had often been done ; but if 
the doctrine now contended for were es- 
tablished, it could not happen in future, 
without the consideration of all its cir- 
cumstances on the floor of the House. 
He believed Mr. Braun had been a very 
honest man; but he could not trace the 
influence of his mission in that country. 
From the period of 1792, when hostilities 
broke out, he could discover nothing to 
lead him to believe that any valuable con- 
sequences had resulted from Mr. Braun’s 
having resided during those years as our 
minister in Switzerland. He did not 
think it safe to adopt the plan of the hon. 
member, and to withdraw our minister at 
the conclusion of a negotiation, and then 
wait till an extraordinary courier should 
announce that the neutrality had been. ac- 
tually violated. He did not believe, that 
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our minister, when sent back, would find 
the country in the best spirit to co-operate 
with him. He could not agree to the pro- 
position, that we should not have a min- 
ister, unless there should be active em- 
ployment for him where he resided. It 
was his business to ascertain what counsels 
they were about to adopt, and what other 
counsels might be suggested to them. 
Upon considering the facts detailed by the 
hon. member, he would contend that the 
whole stream of policy was in favour of the 
present appointment. Mr. Braun had been 
there from 1783 ; but in opening his case 
the hon. member had forgotten the diffe- 
rent circumstances in which Mr. Wickham 
and lord Robert Fitzgerald had occupied 
the same station. Lord Fitzgerald had been 
there for four years, from 1792 to 1796, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Wickham 
who, for a short time, had been chargé d’ 
affaires, but was afterwards minister pleni- 
potentiary till the peace of Amiens. But 
really he was fatiguing the House by pro- 
ceeding in this argument, since no objec- 
tion had been made to the individual. He 
could not see that any ground had been 
stated for the motion. Though the hon. 
member had introduced it in a very fair 
and liberal manner, still he must say that 
there appeared in other quarters a very 
uncharitable desire to run down the cha- 
racter of a private individual He 
trusted, however, that the House would 
oppose itself to that desire, and would 
protect the characters of public men 
against dark hints and unfounded insin- 
uations. He shouldnot trouble the House 
with any further observations at present, 
as he was confident, from the vote of last 
night, that gentlemen had made up their 
minds to travel in the paths of their an- 
cestors, which had conducted the country 
to greatness, power, and honour, and not 
to deviate from them into principles which 
were not admitted to be sound even by 
such states as acknowledged a democrati- 
cal form of government. 

Lord Normanby said, that though he 
contemplated no such effect as the re- 
signation of the foreign secretary, he 
nevertheless indulged the hope of seeing 
the noble marquis continue in office, 
without the appendage of a Swiss Envoy, 
at an expense to the country of 5,000/. a 
year. He disclaimed all personal objec- 
tions. He did not deny the competency 
of the gentleman who held that appoint- 
ment to fulfil the duties, if by any acci- 
dent duties were imposed on him. But 
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he did resist the extravagant and extra- 
ordinary salary which he was to receive. 
For what was that large salary granted? 
Forothing that he could fancy, but to 
allow the hon. Envoy to enjoy the rural ro- 
mance which Swiss scenery afforded, or to 
indulge those pleasures of a magnificent 
hospitality, to which the noble marquis, 
in his speech of last night, had attached 
such importance. 

The previous question was moved on 
the first resolutions and carried. On the 
last resolution the House divided: Ayes, 
141; Noes, 247. Majority against the 
motion, 106. 
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Russell, G. Normanby, lord 


Irish Poor EmrtoymMent BILL. ] 
Mr. Goulburn rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill “for the Employment of 
the Poor in certain districts in Ireland.” 
The chief object of the measure was, he 
said, to enable the population to earn 
their subsistence by their own exertions, 
as the greatest and most substantial benefit 
that could be conferred upon them. It 
was well known, that there many large 
tracts of land in Ireland utterly impervious, 
where there was little or no communica- 
tion, and where crimes were frequent from 
the means afforded of escape. By the 
present measure, it was proposed to place 
a certain sum at the disposal of the lord 
lieutenant, to be by him applied to the 
construction of new roads, in those dis- 
tricts where the suffering was most severe. 
The work, it was intended, should be 
executed, not under local authority, but 
by officers appointed immediately by 
government. A want of means had 
hitherto prevented the counties in ques- 
tion from undertaking this improvement 
but as soon as the advantages were 
realized, and the estimates of their expense 
submitted to the grand juries, no doubt 
could be entertained of their disposition 
to repay the sums advanced. 

Sir W. De Crespigny felt anxious that 
the benefits of this measure should: be 
rendered permanent. 

Mr. S. Rice warmly approved of the 
bill, as one of the wisest measures that 
could be adopted. 

Sir E. O’Brien complimented the 
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liberality of the English people for the 
manner in which they had come forward, 
and expressed himself favourable to the 
bill. 

Mr. Brougham was willing to give his 
consent to the bill, provided he did not 
bind himself by so doing to any approba- 
tion of the conduct of government, with 
bi to the affairs of Ireland. 

eave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 17. 

Distress IN IRELAND.] The Earl 
of Darnley adverted to what he had said 
on Wednesday, respecting the distressed 
state of a part of Ireland, and wished to 
know whether the noble earl was now 
prepared to give the date of the first 
communication from the government of 
Ireland respecting an apprehended scarcity 
in that country. 

The Earl of. Liverpool said, he had no 
hesitation in giving the information re- 
quested. The marquis Wellesley in the 
course of a few days after he had taken 
upon him, the government of Ireland, had 
resorted to measures for the purpose of 
obtaining information as to the state of 
Ireland, both politically and with regard 
to the supply of food. It was found, that 
at that period there was a great abundance 
of articles of food, and at low prices, and 
no apprehensions were entertained of any 
scarcity. He thought it right here to 
observe that great delicacy and difficulty 
were necessarily involved in any question 
of interfering with regard to the supply 
of food; as such interference tended to 
do much mischief by interfering with in- 
dividual speculations, and enhancing the 
price of articles of the first necessity. 
The only measure resorted to in this part 
of the empire with reference to such a 
subject, was thé measure during the 
scarcity of 1800, of granting a bounty 
upon the importation of grain, and he be- 
lieved all were now agreed that that mea- 
sure did more harm than good, as the 
grain would have been sold at a cheaper 
rate, had the bounty not been given. He 
was fully aware thatsuch a state of distress, 
under peculiar circumstances might exist, 
as to render. it absolutely necessary for 
government to interfere; but still it was 
highly essential that such interference 
should only take place when it became 
unavoidable. It was in this view of the 


subject that the state of Ireland was 
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looked to; and though it was desirable to 
avoid all interference on the part of 
government as long as possible, yet a 
strict watch was kept as to the state of 
that part of Ireland where distress was 
beginning to appear. It was found that 
only one article of food, that of potatoes, 
had failed, and that much distress had. in 
consequence arisen in the county of 
Clare; but it was found at the same time 
that the oats were used for the purposes 
of illicit distillation, and that there was 
actually an exportation of grain going on 
from that county. The distress, however, 
was at length found to be of that charac- 
ter and extent, that government interfered 
at the commencement of April, by cau- 
tiously sending a supply of food, and 
afterwards a supply of potatoes for seed. 
But whilst he felt that the government 
could not delay sending a supply for the 
relief of the distress that existed, he had 
looked to other sources as a much more 
eligible mode of relief; and he had with . 
that view encouraged as much as possible 
the subscription which had. been set on 
foot, and which had been so liberally 
supported, for the relief of the distress in 
Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown agreed with 
the noble earl in his general principles, 
with regard to the inexpediency of the 
interference of government, in the supply 
of the markets; but it should be recol- 
lected that there was a distinction between 
the case of a general scarcity, and that of 
the partial failure of a particular article of 
food. In the present instance, the dis- 
tress had arisen, not from any general 
scarcity, for on the contrary, there was 
an abundance of grain; but from the fai- 
lure of one article of food, that of pota- 
toes, and that too in the garden of the 
peasant, and upon which he depended for 
subsistence. Though, undoubtedly it 
would be highly inexpedient to interfere 
with the markets in the case of a general 
scarcity, yet, under the special circum- 
stance of the partial failure of one article 
of food, it became absolutely necessary 
to extend relief; and, therefore it was, 
that he rejoiced in the liberality of those 
individuals who had so promptly entered 
into a subscription for the relief of that 
distress. He highly approved also of the 
bill brought into the other House, for 
affording employment to the poor of Ire- 
land, The fact was, that the poor peasants, 
whose potatoes had failed, had been com- 
pelled to resort for subsistence, to the 
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consumption of their pigs and cows, and 
were left without the means of paying 
any rent. The landlords, who depended 
upon their rents, were thus compelled to 
suspend all the works they were carrying 
on; the labourers employed in those 
works were in consequence discharged ; 
and thus the distress was continually 
increasing. He trusted, that as in the 
beginning of the session their standing 
orders had been suspended, for the pur- 
pose of passing coercive measures with 
regard to Ireland, there would be no hesi- 
tation in now adopting a similar course 
with reference to a measure for relieving 
the poor of that country, by affording 
them the means of employment. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 17. 


Roman Catuotic Peers Bitt.] The 
bill was read a third time. On the ques- 
tion, that it do pass, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that as the 
bill had undergone a full discussion, and 
as the sense of the House had been fairly 
taken on the subject of it, he would not 
persist in what he had no doubt must be 
an unavailing opposition. He trusted, 
however, that his not pressing the House 
to another division, would not be con- 
strued into any want of decision, or any 
diffidence of the opinions he had delivered 
on this important bill. 

Mr. Canning could not do justice to 
his own feelings, or to the conduct which 
had been pursued by his right hon. friend, 
if he did not declare, that the course he 
had pursued upon this occasion reflected 
on him the highest credit. Entertaining 
the strong sentiments which his right 
hon. friend was known to cherish upon 
this subject, it was impossible that he 
could have acted in a more candid, a 
more liberal, or a more handsome manner. 
Next to the gratification he should have 
felt in having his right hon. friend for a 
supporter, was the satisfaction of having 
had such an opponent. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, he could not 
atrest the progress of the bill in that 
House; but he might at least be allowed 
to thank God, that there were three 
estates of this realm—the King, Lords, 
and Commons. 

The bill was then passed. 
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| Bitv.] Mr. Robinson moved the second 
reading of this bill. 

Sir W. Curtis asked, who had called 
for such a measure? None, but such as 
acted from motives entirely interested. 
He should oppose the bill in every stage, 
on account of its decided interference 
with those navigation and revenue laws 
under which the kingdom had flourished 
during so long a period. The only ad- 
vantage that could accrue from it must 
be to America; since, it would allow her 
ships to load at ports in our West India 
colonies, and to sail directly for the United 
States. ' 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow conceived, that 
upon every ground of justice, policy, and 
humanity, the country was bound to 
thank his right hon. friend for bringing 
forward this bill. Since the period at 
which the existing laws were tramed, the 
country had acquired, by. the result of two 
successful wars, a large addition of ex- 
tensive, valuable, and important colonies ; 
and towards those colonies, the measure 
was an act of absolute justice. : 

The bill was read a second time. 


Cotontat Trave Birzr.] On the 


this bill, 

Mr. Fowell Buxton rose to remind the 
House, that last year the chancellor of the 
exchequer had stated, that a proposition, 
as to East India sugars being imported 
into this country on the same terms that 
sugars from the West Indies were, might 
be referred to the committee on foreign 
trade. That, however, had not yet been 
done; and as this bill greatly interfered 
with the question of adopting such a pro- 
position, he wished to ask the right hon. 
gentleman when it: was intended to bring 
it forward? Certain facts’ had recently 
come to his knowledge which attached 
additional importance to this question. 
By a very able pamphlet lately written by 
an intelligent merchant of ‘Liverpool, a 
Mr. Cropper, it appeared that the tax 
levied by the West India importers upon 
the public in profit on their sugars, over 
and above the profits which the public 
would have to pay on other sugars, was 
no less than 1,500,000/. per annum. Now, 
to that pamphlet an answ@™had been 
published, under the sanction of the West 
India merchants; and even there it was 
admitted, that ‘West India‘ sugars were 
sold at 5s. per ¢wt. dearet than sugars 
from, the East Indies could: be ‘sold at, 
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supposing the rate of duty to be the same. 
Now, 5s. per cwt. was equivalent to 5i. 
per ton; and it being admitted that 
200,000 tons were annually imported into 
this country, here was a tax of 1,000,000/. 
a-year paid by the consumer on West 
India sugars, in consequence of the West 
India monopoly, and for the sole benefit 
of the West India merchants. The East 
India merchants, as he understood, had 
prepared a petition to that House, in 
which they represented, that if an ad 
valorem duty were imposed upon * all” 
sugars imported into this country, ac- 
cording to their quality, the price to the 
consumer would be greatly reduced, and 
the consumption itself very largely in- 
creased. They conceived that sugar, 
which now fetched 6d., would in that 
event realize not more than 3d. per Ib., 
and that the effect of such a reduction of 
price would relieve the country, taking 
into consideration the entire annual im- 
portation and the average annual prices, 
from a tax of not Jess than 16,000,000/. 
per annum. He did not pledge himself 
for the accuracy of this calculation ; but, 
taking the result to be only in fact 
§,C00,000/., nay, if it were only 4,000,0002., 
the question for the consideration of par- 
liament became one of immense import- 
ance. The value of the East India trade 
had increased in a most extraordinary de- 
gree. The cotton sent bither in 1792 
was not more than 100]b. In 1813, it had 
increased to 100,000lb.; and in 1820, to 
1,000,000lb. No parliamentary return, 
subsequently to 1820, had yet been ob- 
tained; but he had every reason to think 
that the importation, which in 1792 was 
to the amount of 100]b. only, would be 
found to be, in 1822, 2,000,000lb. There 
seemed to be, in short, no saying to what 
extent this trade might increase. He 
believed he was warranted in saying, that 
no return was so valuable as sugars. 
Sugars were in this country always a 
marketable commodity to the importer ; 
and from their weight and stowage they 
were almost the best article to the 
freighters. He thought it would be found 
that a matter of greater importance could 
not be brought under its notice. 

Mr. Robinson said, he did not happen 
to be in th House when the discussion to 
which the hon. member alluded took 
place. The fact, however, was, that last 
year an act was passed, imposing a duty 


upon East India sugars, which act would ' 


expire this year. If it should be proposed 
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to parliament to renew that act, the dis- 
cussion to which the hon. gentleman 
seemed desirous that the House should 
now be Jed, would in due course come on. 
At the same time, it did not naturally 
follow the adoption of such a bill as the 
present, that the duties on East India 
sugars would be assimilated to those which 
were paid on sugars imported from the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Bright thought, that the East India 
question stood on very different and dis- 
tinct grounds from avy upon which the 
interests of our West India colonies could 
be imagined to rest. The East Indies by 
their natural situation could not be made 
more accessible to the rest of the com- 
mercial world than they now were. The 
nature of our communication with them 
was liable to very little alteration. But 
in regard to our intercourse, and the 
intercourse of other powers, with our 
West India colonies, we were very 
differently situated. He, therefore, im- . 
plored ministers to put the minds of those 
who were interested in the West India 
trade at rest, by specifically declaring 
what were the intentions of government. 
A very large capital was embarked in this 
extensive branch of our commerce; and 
a very strong and painful interest was 
excited among its principal members, as 
to the ultimate views of ministers with 
respect to this subject. 

Mr. W. Williams said, that the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down appear- 
ed to be against all monopolies but the 
monopoly enjoyed by the West India 
merchants. The great object of the bill 
was, to allow to our colonies free inter- 
course and communication with every 
part of the world; and he apprehended 
that if the trade in sugar was not thrown 
open, considerable mischief must ensue 
to the commerce of Great Britain. Under 
the present regulations, the consumption 
was rather declining than increasing. In 
the short period of three years the quantity 
of sugars on hand had diminished from 
82,000 to 62,000 hogsheads. I€ sugars 
were allowed to be exported to every 
part of Europe, the consumption would 
be very materially increased. 

Mr, C. R. Ellis thought, that the East 
India merchants had no just claim to such 
a benefit asthe hon. member for Wey-~ 
mouth had put in for them, They were, 


in effect, asking for the ruin of those who 
had virtually abolished the slave-trade. 
The representations of those for whom 
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the hon. gentleman desired to interest the 
House were confined to a prayer for per- 
mission to participate in the monopoly, as 
it was called, of the West India colonists 
and mevehants. ‘This was the whole 
claim. It would be necessary to inquire 
what were the rights of the West India 
traders; and what would be the expe- 
diency of granting the claim of the East 
India traders? The rights of the former 
were comprised in this—a compensation 
for certain restrictions imposed upon 
them by the mother country, for the 
general benefit of the state. Was the 
trade of the East India interest subject to 
the same restrictions as that of the West 
Indiamerchants? Was the trade between 
India and England limited exclusively to 
British goods? Had parliament imposed, 
in favour of the West India merchant, 
any protecting duties, such as those con- 
tained in the schedule annexed to the bill 
now before the House? He considered 
that our Indian possessions were, in re- 
spect of a foreign trade, precisely in the 
state of an independent empire. Our 
Indian empire, then, was not to be con- 
sidered in the light of a mere colony. Its 
trade was not subjeet to the restrictions 
under which the West India trade labour- 
ed, and was.not therefore entitled to par- 
ticipate in those benefits which had been 
given to the latter, in compensation for 
such restrictions. Ais to the question of 
expediency, were he to go into the dis- 
cussion of that, he must open no less a 
subject than the whole system of our co- 
lonial policy. He would therefore con- 
clude, by protesting against any attempt 
at connecting together the two distinct 
questions of the East India and West 
India trades. 

Mr. T. Wilson feared, that the bill 
would do but very little good to the West 
India trade ; and if it did not effect a po- 
sitive good to that interest, he thought it 
was likely to be productive of mischiet 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Money contended, that the East 
India merchants had been treated with 
injustice and partiality by the legislature. 
It had refused to receive the cotton ma- 
nufactures of India without a duty amount- 
ing to prohibition ; while it had compelled 
the inhabitants of the East Indies to re- 
ceive our manufactures without the pay- 
ment of any duty. 

’ Mr. W. Smith said, he did not wonder 
that gentlemen were anxious to press this 


subject forward now, because the longer ' 
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it was postponed the greater would be the 
Opposition to it. This was no other than 
@ question between Great Britain and the 
West India colonies ; but he believed that 
the measure would be of little advantage 
to the latter. There had been a mutual 
monopoly between Great Britain and her 
West India possessions ; and this measure 
was disadvantageous to the latter ; for the 
gain, whatever it might be, would be 
made out of the pockets of the consumers. 
The hon. member censured the mode in 
which the legislature had long proceeded 
upon this subject, and adverted to the 
steps taken by the House in 1753. He 
was favourable to-an equality of advantage 
between the colonies and the mother 
country; but he did not understand that 
kind of liberality which consisted in giving 
every thing, and receiving nothing; and 
in this case he certainly saw no reciprocity 
whatsoever. Was the country in a situa- 
tion to depart from the system which had 
so long prevailed with respect to the co- 
lonies? That point ought to be con- 
sidered before they adopted a new code of 
legislation on so important a subject. If 
the colonies were likely, in common with 
the public, to derive benefit from this 
measure, he of course would not oppose 
it; but he believed that that which was 
denominated a boon would not be advan- 
tageous either to the one or the other. 
If the trade were thrown completely open 
—if the colonies were allowed to send 
their produce direct to every part of the 
globe—then the people of this country 
would say ‘* We must seck our supply 
from every part of the globe ;” and thus 
the ordinary proceedings of commerce 
would be completely unhinged. It was 
urged, by those who were favourable to 
this measure, that East India sugars were 
now allowed to be exported to the Medi- 
terranean; and therefore it was argued, 
that the monopoly had been given up. 
But, if the agreement between the mother 
country and the West India colonies were 
broken to that extent, it was a gratuitous 
concession on the part of government ; 
and those who called for an extension. of 
the trade had no right to turn about and 
say, that because a certain point had been 
given up, the West India colefies were 
bound to part with all their®privileges. 
Another question was, at what time was 
this bargain made with the colonies? be- 
cause, he believed it would: be found, on 
reference to the period, that the popula- 
tion had increased so much since as to 
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create a greatly extended demand for | 
sugars ; and if that commodity were sold 
at a moderate price, there could be no 
doubt but that much of the stock which 
the petitioners had on hand would find 
consumers. How far the geveral pros- 
perity of the state would be improved by 
this measure, he did not now consider. 
He viewed the question, with reference | 
to a particular interest, and he would say, | 
i ° : | 
that this monopoly ought either to be kept | 
entire, or to be destroyed altogether. 
Mr. Barham said, that his hon. friend | 
in speaking of the monopoly, had said | 
that they ought to possess it entire. Not | 
only did he subscribe to that doctrine, | 
but every man in the colonies assented to 
it. They considered it as their charter. | 
It was on the faith of that agreement that 
those who preceded them had formed. 
their great colonial establishments. If it | 
was violated, it would be an act of gross | 
injustice, and the colonial interest would | 
be absolutely annihilated. But, it seemed, | 
there had been an invasion of that mono- | 
poly; and that was used as an argument | 
for destroying it altogether. Now, if} 
there had been an invasion of that mono- | 
poly, it was not effected for the sake of, 
the West India interest; and if, for the | 
purpose of serving some other interest, 
the West India proprietors gave up a 
certain right, it_was not fair to turn round 
on them and say, “ Your contract is. 
broken, and the menopely shall be de- 
stroyed.” This wouldibe a most violent 
and a most unjustifiable doctrine. Per- | 
haps this measure might do good. He | 
did not say that it would or would not. | 
But why should a measure be introduced | 
which would deprive the West India pro- 
prietor of a privilege which had long been | 
his, on account of some incidental, some 
contingent benefit? Why should he, for | 
such a speculation, be reduced to a mere | 
nonentity ? With respect to the right of | 
trade which had been granted to De- 
merara and Berbice, it had been asked, 
why, at the time, some representation 
was not made on the subject? He had 
only to answer, that representations were 
made. At that time there was an abun- 
dant supply of colonial produce, and the 
act of the minister, on that occasion had 
tended tagicreate the present distress. 
The West India merchants remonstrated 
1p every way they could; and he was one 
of a deputation that waited on the mi- 
nister, and argued the question with him. 
He (Mr. B.) then foretold what distress 
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would ensue; and unfortunately his view 
of the consequences was but too correct. 
The West India proprietors were suffering 
heavy losses. Their great object was, to 
find subsistence for the poor creatures on 
their estates. As to profit, it was quite 
out of the question. Unless some revul- 
sion took place which should restore the 
trade, and encourage the use of colonial 
produce, the West India proprietor could 
not prosper. And yet in this deplorable 


| state of affairs, they were about to admit 


the produce of the East Indies into a 
market which was already glutted. If 
this system were persisted in, they might 
as well give up their West India colonies. 
He was really astonished at the quarter 
whence this cry of a free trade proceeded. 
If his hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) had ad- 
vanced the doctrine, it would not have 
surprised him. But, strange to say, the 
call for a free trade proceeded from a 
quarter in which, heretofore, there was 
no freedom at all, It came from the | 
East Indies, an empire with which, until 
very lately, no private British merchant 
was allowed to trade—a soil on which, 
till within the last few years, no British 
subject had a right to set his foot. The 
demand came from a portion of the em- 
pire which could not, permanently, be 
connected with the mother country; for 
no man could suppose, that a force of 
25,000 men would be able, for a long 
series of years, to govern eighty or a 
hundred millions of native inhabitants. 
When those possessions should be dis- 
severed from this country, what would 
be our situation? Having ruined the 
West Indies, and being unable to procure 
sugar from that quarter, they would be 
obliged to apply to a foreign government 
in the East Indies, which probably would 
not take any portion of their manufactures, 
and they would consequently be compelled 
to pay for every thing they purchased in 
gold. It was observed, that this measure 
would have the effect of checking the 
slave trade. If it could be proved to him 
that the slave trade was likely, under the 
existing system, to be renewed in the 
West India colonies, there was no bill 
having for its object the annihilation of 
that trade which he would not support. 
But he would not legislate for an evil 
which he did not believe to exist. Let 
the subject be examined before a com- 
mittee—let it be shown that there was 
any chance of the revival of the slave 
trade—and he would be the first to adopt 
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measures of prevention; but he would not | reason, that by the policy of this country 
proceed to legislate on the mere fancies | our manufactures had been imposed upon 
and imaginations of men, whose minds | the people of India, without the least 
had been so long fixed on this subject, | protection to the Indian manufacturer, 
that they were likely to be deranged by | who had been nearly ruined, and an im- 
the slightest occurrence. | mense population deprived of profitable: 

Mr. Ellice offered his cordial support | employment, from our ability to supply 
to this bill as one of those measures of ap- | their own manufactures from the im- 
proximation to free trade, which was the | provement in our machinery and supe- 
safest, and best, protecting, to a rational | riority of capital, at a cheaper rate: 
extent, existing interests which had {| and_ now, exclaims the hon. member, 
grown up under an opposite system, and | having diverted the industry of the people 
at the same time offering to the rest of; from its former employment, you subject 


the world a sincere proof of our disposi- 
tion to carry into effect those liberal prin- 
ciples which we had so loudly professed. | 
He had listened with attention to the | 
speech of his hon. friend the member for | 
Norwich (Mr. Smith) and had heard no 
argument urged against this measure, 
which did not equally apply to our whole 
colonial system. Certainly if we were 
now called upon to legislate on this im- 
portant subject for the first time—with 
the experience and information the last 
century had given us, he might agree in 
the impolicy of peopling the West India 
Islands with slaves, to produce articles, 
which we could more easily and profit- 
ably obtain from other countries in ex- 
change for. our manufactures—but the 
case before the House was, how the res- 
trictions on trade could be gradually and 
ultimately removed, without entailing 
absolute ruin on those, who had embarked 
their property on the faith of existing re- 
gulations and the protection of parliament. 
This bill was, in his opinion, calculated 
to effect that object, and he therefore sup- 
ported it. Much matter had been intro- 
duced foreign to the subject under dis- 
cussion, and the attention of the House 
had been diverted from it, by a kind of 
by-battle between the East and West 
Indians, respecting the duties on sugar, 
which were to be regulated hereafter by 
another bill. He could not avoid, as this 
course had been followed, offering a few 
remarks in answer to some very strange 
observations of one or two of his hon. 
friends on this subject. The West India 
planter was, in his opinion, fairly entitled 
to a moderate protection for some time to 
come, in the same manner as he conceived 
the agriculturist entitled also toa moderate, 
not to the monstrous, protection, afforded 
him by the corn bill. One hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Money) had brought before the 
House the whole case of the cultivators 
of India. He complained, and with great 





their raw productions, which you have 
compelled them to cultivate, to excessive 
duties, to protect the West India planter. 
He -entirely concurred with the hon. 
gentleman that nothing could be more 
cruel, and nothing could more justly 
subject us to the imputation of being a 
nation of shopkeepers looking solely to 
profit in our dealings with mankind, than 
this unjust policy. But again, he 
would ask, whether the West India pro- 
prietors were accountable for those 
measures, or whether they were adopted 
with a view to the promotion of their 
interest? Another hon. friend (Mr. 
Buxton) the advocate of the consumers, 
had stated, that if the additional pro- 
tecting duty of 5s. was discontinued, 
he had no doubt the price of sugar 
would be current at 3d. per Ib. He 
could not imagine by what process of rea- 
soning, his hon. friend arrived at this 
conclusion. At all events the additional 
duty could only increase the price one 
halfpenny, but the most satisfactory an- 
swer to his hon. friend, was, to refer 
him to the chancellor of the exchequer 
who raised more than 3d. per Ib. duty on 
West India sugar. Then it was argued 
by one hon. gentleman, according to some 
equally strange calculation, that by this 
difference of duty, a tax was laid of 18 
millions on the people of England to 
support the West India colonies: his hon. 
friend (Mr. Smith) had reduced this 
amount to 2 millions, and to this he would 
answer, the West India interest would 
be too happy to make a compromise at 
a much lower rate, and at once give up 
all their just claim to a moderate protec- 
tion. The truth however was, those 
statements were equally erroneous, and 
although after a certain time he would 
advocate the gradual equalization of the 
duty, at present there did appear a fair 
claim, arising. from the utmost distress, 
for consideration on the one side, and 
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no very violent cause of complaint on 
the other. All the other markets of the 
world were open to both classes of pro- 
ducers on the same terms. Another 
objection to this measure came rather 
with a bad grace from a portion of the 
community to whom, from some of those 
antiquated principles of our commercial 
policy, which all parties sought now to 
reform, the West India interest had been 
long sacrificed—he alluded to the sugar 
refiners, who were afraid the permission 
given by the bill, of direct exportation 
of sugar from the Islands to the continental 
ports, would injure their manufacture. 
Their petition had been brought forward 
and supported by an hon. friend who 
with singular consistency supported their 
claims to protection, and still refused, 
when the Indian interest was concerned, 


all protection tothe colonists. The House 


should remember, that, to favor this par- 
ticular trade, the colonists were prohibited 
by law from refining their sugar in the 
Islands. They were obliged to pay also 
theadditional freight, expense of transport, 
and package, the various charges attending 
a raw material, merely that the profit of 
manufacture should be secured to the 
English refiner. Why, when gentlemen 
talked of the unreasonable claims of the 
colonist, and of his objection to the prin- 
ciple and practice of free trade, did they 
not propose to relieve him from this inju- 
rious and manifest violation ofthem? The 
fact was, as he hadstatedin the commence- 
ment of his observations, our commercial 
code had rather been formed on a conti- 
nual departure froma, than on any observ- 
ance of these principles, and the utmost 
care was necessary in these alter- 
ations, to protect, to a moderate extent, 
the extensive vested interests, which 
might- otherwise be most unjustly sacri- 
ficed to our love for improvement. He 
was as zealous in the cause as any of his 
hon. friends, but he would proceed with 
the greatest caution and circumspection. 
To return, however, to the bill under 
discussion, as he thought much matter had 
been unnecessarily connected with it, there 
were other branches of the subject more 
material which had been totally lost sight 
of, and particularly the enormous charges 
and taxation under which our colonies 
and shipping were oppressed, and from 
which they might easily be relieved, 


without injury to any party. An hon. 
baronet (sir W. Curtis) had opposed this 
and the former bill, as threatening severely 


— 
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to injure our navigation. If he thought 


they could produce that effect, he would 
be an equally strenuous opponent of them 
with his hon. friend. He considered our 
commercial marine ought to be regarded 
and protected, beyond any abstract views 
of profit and loss, which might regulate 
our policy in other branches of our trade. 
The safety of the country depended on its 
prosperity, and every measure should be 
taken to foster and improve it. He felt 
satisfied his hon. friend need be under no 
apprehension of its suffering from the 
provisions of these bills, but he entreated 
the co-operation of his hon. friend to 
improve its condition, by compelling go- 
vernment to take off the tonnage duty, 
which had been laid during war to pay 
part of the expense of convoy, and which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had 
strangely forgotten to remit, when the 
cause of its imposition had ceased. It 
was scarcely possible, beyond direct taxes, 
to credit the enormous burthens to which _ 
our shipping was subjected in all quarters 
of the world, and especially in our own 
colonies, to satisfy the rapacity of various 
agents and extortioners of government. 
Take one colony for instance, Trinidad ; 
he held an account in his hand of the 
charges imposed there on a ship of 300 
tons. The collector’s fee 55 dollars, 
comptroller 38, searcher 40, treasury 15, 
island secretary 30, governor’s secretary 
27, extra officer 19, and various other 
sums amounting to 132/, This was a 
specimen of the charges inall the colonies. 
Then, as if the poor ship-owner was the 
fair subject of plunder every where in 
countries not under our own government, 
we had gentlemen exercising the func- 
tions of consuls, who performed the office 
of leeches as successfully as their brethren 
in official situations in the colonies. The 
House had heard of the monstrous sums 
raised in this way in the Brazils—one 
officer receiving about 11,000/. a year. 
All over Europe, although not quite so 
bad, it was still oppressive. In Sicily an 
English vessel could not touch at two 

orts without paying two consuls, and yet 
it would be difficult to conceive the 
necessity for two officers of this descrip- 
tion in that island. In America it was 
equally bad ; he had accidentally met the 
master of an English vessel just arrived 
from Charleston, who shewed him the 
account of his expenses in that port, con- 
sisting of light and harbour dues, pilotage, 
Custom-house and government charges, 
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amounting in all to 23 dollars; and the 
House would scarcely credit it, the British 
consul’s fee for endorsing his register was 
nearly equal to all the other expenses, 
amounting to the scandalous exaction of 
20 dollars. The expenses in our own 
ports were now under investigation in the 
committee up stairs, and as far as the 
inquiry had proceeded, it was impossible 
to imagine any thing more iniquitous. 
The impositions of the Trinity-house 
were indefensible, and their extortions 
had already led to the loss of many 
foreign vessels, with their cargoes and 
crews, who rather preferred the dangers 
of the seas in the most violent storms, 
to the protection of our ports at 
the price we exacted for it. He had, 
indeed, been astonished at seeing the 
merciful return for all this in the American 
charges on the vessel he had alluded to, 
and that a remedy had not been obtained 
by the remonstrance of foreign govern- 
ments, for evils which our administra- 
tion, looking to the interests of our own 
navigation, did not appear to consider as 
requiring their attention, This was a 
fine field for the exertion of the influence 
of the hon. baronet with his friends, and 
he might be assured he would be conferring 
a much less doubtful obligation on his 
constituents in using it, than in opposing 
the present bill. Then, although he 
admitted, this measure as far as it went 
would benefit the colonies, if their situa- 
tion was examined into, it would be found 
their distress, severe and alniost insupport- 
able as it was, was aggravated by the 
same causes which oppressed our industry 
and trade in every quarter, the enormous 
amount of taxation of all descriptions. 
In what were known by thename of thecon- 
quered and ceded colonies, taxes were le- 
vied, and expended by authority, until the 
late war, unknown in the dependencies of 
Great Britain, at the absolute will of the 
governor, exercised according to his ca- 
price, and without consulting the feelings or 
interests of the inhabitants. Laws of every 
country and every code, administered in 
every language,neither understood by those 
who executed, or whose interests were af- 
fected by them, construed differently by 
every succeeding English lawyer, who was 
-sent out to preside in the island courts, de- 
stroyed the credit of the colonies, and in 
this their hour of need, with the super- 
-abundence of capital in this country, 
there was no confidence to lend or inyest 
it, on the security of property subject to 
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risks, which couldneither be understood, or 
guarded against. Englishcreditors under 
such circumstances, and inthe overwhelm- 
ing difficulties that otherwisesurroundedthe 
planters, instead of feeling any disposition 
to extend their advances, were pressing 
to withdraw what they could save. The 
property in the contention got into what 
were called courts of justice, and was 
ultimately the prey of lawyers and officers, 
to the utter ruin of the contending 
parties. Such for instance was the 
actual condition of Trinidad—labouring 
under all the difficulties which oppressed 
the old colonies, the planters discontented 
with the laws and the administration of 
them, and the merchants having candidly 
told government, that while such a state 
of things continued confidence was entirely 
suspended in all transactions with the 
island. This case, however, was not sin- 
gular. To give the House some idea of 
the extent to which this system was 
carried, he would state the situation of ano- 
ther wretched colony, St. Lucia. Hewould 
not go into a detail of all the complaints 
and sufferings of the inhabitants, but as he 
did think animadversions in that place 
sometimes strengthened the hands of go- 
vernment, and aided the best intentions, 
in resisting the perpetual claims of the 
adherents of administration for offices and 
jobs at the expense of our suffering fellow 
countrymen in the colonies, he could not 
resist shortly adverting to the present and 
past state of that island. It was well 
known to the House, that it had been 
twice conquered during the last war, and 
at last retained as a permanent possession 
at the peace, not so much from any ob- 
ject of commercial advantage, as from its 
importance as the key of the naval sta- 
tion in the windward islands, and particu- 
larly as commanding Martinique. While 
under the French government, to encou- 
rage the settlement, which laboured under 
all the disadvantages of a pestilent cli- 
mate, and being more frequently subject 
than any other island to the effects of 
hurricanes, the inhabitants had been care- 
fully exempted from all taxation, 800/. 
only being raised for the salary of the 
governor. From the moment these poor 
people were admitted to the blessings of 
British protection, the rule had been re- 
versed, and they had been subject to every 
kind of exaction which the ingenuity of 
their governors could devise. It was 
true, that when their complaints reached 
the ears of government, and time had 
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elapsed for an enquiry into them, one 
governor who it was reported had raised 
30,000/. for himself and his secretary b 

‘his extortions, was dismissed and cashiered. 
Another succeeded, who also demanded 
what were called his legitimate perquisites, 
not to amuch smaller amount. The 
hurricane of 1817 which destroyed all 
their crops, damaged their buildings, and 
killed some of their slaves, then came in 
addition to their previous distress. The 
government buildings were destroyed. 
New and grievous taxes were laid by the 
simple fiat of the governor on the 
inhabitants who had been already too 
severely punished by this sad calamity, to 
repair and rebuild them. The erections 
made, were unfit for the climate, and, as 
they alleged, in a most exposed situation. 
The hurricane of 1819 succeeded and 
disposed of them. This visitation was in 
all its circumstances still more calamitous 
than the previous one, and yet in 1820 
and 1821 more oppressive taxes were 
again laid to rebuild the public works. 
The House, then, would not fail to observe 
how all these burthens were proportioned 
to what one would have imagined could 
only have justified them—the progressive 
prosperity of the people. The whole po- 
pulation amounted to about 15,000, of 
which the slaves exceeded 12,000. The 
average crop was about 6 or 7,000 hhds. 
of sugar, which supposing other articles 
paid the expenses of cultivation might 
generally in the years preceding 1817 have 
produced a clear revenue to the planters 
of from 100,000 to 140,000/. Since 
that year they had lost two entire crops, 
or at least the expenses incurred in re- 
pairs exceeded the value of what had been 
saved from destruction by the. hurricanes 
—the price had gradually fallen to the 
present depressed value—and he con- 
scientiously believed the income of the 
whole island had fallen to less than one 
fourth of its previous amount—if indeed, 
and it was a doubtful question, there was 
now any income beyond their expense. 
The taxes on the other hand had been 
‘more than quadrupled. Last year nearly 
12,0001. had been exacted, 3,000/. to pay 
the salary of the governor, an officer of 
the highest character and most distinguish- 
ed service, but whose claims on the coun- 
try we had no right to palm off on these 
wretched people. He believed they were 
entirely sick of each other, and he en- 
treated government, when some other 
employment. should be found for the 
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gallant general, not to replace him by so 


expensive a successor. The truth was, 
we overloaded the colonies with esta- 
blishments which were in no respect ne- 
cessary, and then were apt to complain 
of the cost of maintaining them. The 
major of a veteran battalion, with an 
addition of 5 or 600/. per annum to bis 
pay, wasa person of sufficient importance 
to fill the office of governor of St. Lucia, 
under the superintendance of the com- 
mander in chief at Barbadoes; and there 
was no occasion for a host of staff and 
secretaries, who unfortunately always fol- 
lowed in the suite of the greater personage. 
He could draw a similar picture of many 
other colonies, but he was afraid he had al- 
ready fatigued the House, and wouldthere- 
fore only add a few observations on their 
generalsituation. The shipments from all 
the sugar colonies had usually averaged 
from 250 to 280,000 bhds., which till 1818 
had probably produced a nett revenue 
afler payment of all charges exceeding 7. 
millions. This now had been reduced by 
the fall of price to less than 3. The 
value of sugar was lower than in 1791. The 
chancellor of the exchequer then took 
12s. 4d. from 61s. He now takes 
27s. from about 58s. The settlers and 
planters, in the new colonies especially, 
were invariably debtors, and they came 
in for their share of the gross in- 
justice which had been inflicted on all 
persons similarly situated, by the alter- 
ation of the currency. Their case at 
all events was exempted from the gene- 
ral rule which Mr. Mushett and some of 
his hon. friends adduced in support 
of the justice of the last fraud in this res- 
pect.. We possessed none of these colo- 
nies, or the inhabitants any property in 
them in 1797, and the loans borrowed 
of their consignees were all in paper at 
its greatest depreciation. Luckily in this 
case there could be no difference of opi- 
nion, facts spoke for themselves, and did 
not require the aid of argument. In 1814 
and 1815, in Trinidad, where the same 
metallic money has always been current at 
thesame value, a bill for 1007. sterling could 
be purchassed for 150 or 155/. currency. 
The value of the pound sterling has since 
gradually risen, and now from 240 to 
250l. of the same metallic money is re- 
quired from the defrauded debtor for pay- 
ment of the altered 100/. sterling. His 
debts, taxes and expenses of all descrip- 
tions are increased in the same ratio, and 
his returns proportionally reduced in 
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rice, and yet this was called justice! He 
had taken the case of Trinidad, having 
a letter in his hand stating the actual 
difference, but it was nearly, if not quite 
as great in Jamaica, and all our other colo- 
nies. There was no argument so forcible 
in reply to the noble lord’s sweeping asser~ 
tion of the general prosperity of all the 
interests in the country, except the agri- 
cultural, as placing before him figures of 
this description. Let them apply the 
same test, to the other interest materially 
affected, or supposed to be so, by this 
bill. They had a-precise account of the 
quantity of commercial tonnage, and taking 
the value of it, which no person acquainted 
with the subject would say was overstated, 
at 20/. a ton in 1814 they would find the 
capital employed in it 51 millions. At a 
profit of 15 per cent, the fair average at that 
period, this yielded a return of between 7 
and 8 millions towards the general income 
of the country. The quantity of tonnage 
still remained nearly thesame, and was now 
reduced in value to 25 millions. No 
person acquainted with this business, could 
state the present profit above 5 per cent, 
he was almost afraid, there was as much 
loss as profit generally, but assuming it 
was otherwise, there was at leasta falling off 
of between 5 and 6 millions in this branch 
of the public income. He believed such 
was the case with all the productive inter- 
ests of the country, at least that was the 
general rule, and former prosperity the ex- 
ception. Certainly all this was not to be as- 
cribed to one cause, andmore particularly in 
this branch of our industry. What he con- 
tended for was, that, while we had tomeecta 
great diminution of profit from our pro- 
ductive capital, from the cessation of the 
monopoly, and the excitement which the 
events of the war had accidentally given to 
our trade, it was scarcely possible to 
believe, that any administration, or any 
legislature could at the same moment, 
have subjected persons employing ca- 
pital, who were generally debtors, and 
their transactions, to the derangement, 
and injustice produced by the final altera- 
tion of the currency. This was a subject, 
however, he could not pursue. He appro- 
ved of the present bill as an improvement 
and more as a pledge of further improve- 
ment in our commercial system. At the 
same time he intreated the House while 
they were reforming the regulations which 
were called protections to our trade and 
navigation, to be careful that they placed 
both on a fair footing, if they ould not 
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give the many advantage in the open com- 
petition which these measures subjected 
them. If all burthens and taxes such as 
he had pointed out in the course of his 
observations were removed, he did not 
fear the result, but if we could not tell 
our merchants we were ready to meet 
every wish they could express, to adopt 
every improvement, and to remove all ob- 
stacles in the way of a fair competition 
with their commercial rivals, he should 
dread the experiments now making, bene- 
ficial as he admitted them to be, if 
accompanied by such protection, He 
however trusted much to the candid 
conduct and the avowed principles of the 
president and vice president of the board 
of trade, which he had an opportunity of 
witnessing in the committee above stairs, 
from which this bill emanated, and he 
thought himself bound both from a sense of 
public duty and a perfect confidence in 
their good intentions, to support to the 
utmost of his power, their anxious endea- 
vours to improve the general condition of 
the trade of the country. 

Mr. Ricardo rose, in the first instance, 
to make one observation on the subject of 
the currency. Though the facts were not 
known to him, he could not help suspect- 
ing the correctness of his hon. friend, re- 
specting the payments in the West Indies. 
That persons in the West Indies who, in 
1815 paid a debt of 100/. with 1557. of 
their currency, should now have to pay 
2271., while that currency was not itself 
altered in value, seemed to him incredible. 
He would go on, however, to another sub- 
ject. Ifhe had wanted an argumentin favour 
of a free trade, he should not have gone 
farther than the speech of his hon. friend. 
He had painted the system exactly as it 
was. Hehad toldthem that theship-owners 
were burthened with peculiar charges ; 
that to compensate themselves for these 
charges, the ship-owners were allowed to 
saddle unnecessary expenses on the West 
Indians; that the West Indians were not 
allowed to refine their sugar, but were 
obliged to send it over with a quantity of 
mud, in order to employ and encourage 
our shipping ; that they, in their tarn, had 
a monopoly given them of the sup- 
ply of the home market, where the con- 
sumer got his sugar burthened by the cost 
of all these charges. The system through- 
out was of the same nature. Vexatious 
and unnecessary burthens were cast upon 
one class, and that class was allowed to 
relieve itself by preying upon some other. 
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An hon. member had put a very proper 
question : when he was told that the peo- 
ple of England were taxed for the sake of 
the West Indians, the hon. member had 
asked, who got this million and a half, 
when the West Indians could barely keep 
their estates in cultivation? No one got 
it. That was what he (Mr. R.) com- 
plained of. The people of England paid 
grievously for their sugar, without a cor- 
responding benefit to any persons. The 
sum which they paid was swallowed up 
in the fruitless waste of human labour. 
The hon. member for London had said, that 
they should pay the same price for their 
sugar, whether they taxed it or not. Now 
it was not possible this could be the case. 
The hon. member might as well have said, 
that if they did not lay a tax on tea, 
the Chinese would raise the price of it 
equal to the present price burthened with 
the tax. The general principle that regu- 
lated price where free competition operated 
was, that a commodity would be sold as 
cheap as the producers could afford. Un- 
less, therefore, our admission of the East 
India sugars could add to the cost of pro- 
ducing them, there could be no increase 
of price. The case of the West Indies 
was precisely similar to that of the corn 
laws. As in the latter case we were pro- 
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ence given to the West India planter, in 
the supply of the home market with sugar. 
He contended, that as the quantity of 
sugar imported from the British West 
India colonies exceeded the consumption 
of the mother country by nearly one- 
third, and as that surplus must necessarily 
be sold for exportation, Europe, and not 
Great Britain alone, was to be considered 
as the market of the West India planter ; 
and that the price his surplus sugars were 
worth to be sent abroad, necessarily 
governed the price of those that were sold 
to be consumed at home. Great Britain, 
therefore, was supplied with sugar at as 
cheap a rate as any nation in Europe; 
and the only means of lowering the price 
to the consumer, was by lowering the 
duty.—It had been said, that the foreign 
planter could raise sugar cheaper than the 
British planter, and this was too true; 
but he (Mr. M.) maintained, that the 
price of a commodity had no reference 
to the cost of its production, but was 
governed by the proportion that the 
supply bore to the demand: and there~ 
fore it did not follow that because foreign 
planters could cultivate cheaper than 
British planters, they would sell cheaper. 
In fact, they all sold at the same price: 





tecting our poor soil from the competition 
of the rich soil of other countries, so were 
we to protect the poor soil of the West 
Indies from the competition of the rich 
soil of the East Indies. The mischief in 


such cases was, that there was much | 


human labour thrown away without any 
equivalent. He fully agreed, that there 
would be the greatest possible injustice in 
sacrificing the vested interests of the West 
Indies ; butit would be cheaper to purchase 
our sugar from the East Indies, and to 
pay a tax directly to the West Indies for 
the liberty of doing so, We should be 
gainers by the bargain; because there 
would be no waste of human labour. As 
he thought a monopoly was a disadvantage 
on either side, he saw no reason for op- 
posing the present bill, which approached, 
to a certain degree, to free trade. We 
could not too soon return to the sound 
principle ; and if we once arrived at it the 
House would no longer be tormented with 
these discussions, and with constant soli- 
citations to sacrifice the public good to 
particular interests. 

Mr. Marryat denied the correctness 
of the statement, that a tax was imposed 
on the people of England, by the prefer- 


and the only consequence of the disad~ 
|vantageous competition to which the 
| British planter was exposed was, his being 
reduced to very great distress.—For the 
‘truth of this doctrine he would appeal to 
the agricultural gentlemen ; and ask them 
whether the present price of corn was 
regulated by the cost of its production, 
‘or by the proportion which the supply 
bore to the demand ?—The real state of 
the ease was, that from the moment the 
produce of the British West India colo- 
nies exceeded the consumption of the 
mother country, which was the conse- 
quence of the numerous additional colonies 
that were ceded at the late peace, their 
monopoly of the home market be- 
came nearly nominal, and the mother 
country was necessarily supplied at the 
same price as the continent of Europe ; 
while her monopoly of the supply of the 
colonies with British manufactures, and 
in British ships, remained in full force. 
Under these circumstances, occasioned 
by events over which they had no control, 
and arising out of the determination of 
his majesty’s ministers, on views of policy, 
comprehending the general interests of 
the British empire, they might reasonably 
claim some relaxation of a system which 
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had reduced them to the greatest distress ; 
and which, if continued, must involve 
them in utter ruin. 

The planters were aware of the ob- 
jection to increasing the price of their 

roduce, which would be taxing the 

ritish consumer for their benefit; and, 
therefore, had only petitioned for the re- 
newal of their former intercourse with 
the United States of America, which, 
though it would not increase their revenue, 
would at least diminish their expenditure, 
by enabling them to procure their supplies 
of provisions and lumber at a cheaper rate, 
without imposing any additional burthens 
on their fellow-subjects; and that bill 
had just been read a second time without 
meeting with any opposition. 

The present bill did not originate with 
the West India planters or merchants ; 
but was a spontaneous measure on the 
part of his majesty’s ministers, with a view 
to the relief and encouragement of British 
shipping. It gave British ship-owners 
the same advantage with respect to the 
produce of the West Indies, as had been 
given them last year as to the produce of 
the East; the permission to carry it, not 
to Great Britain only, but to every part 
of Europe. It was evident that no use 
would be made of this permission by the 
West India planter, as to sugars ; because 
of near 300,000 hogsheads that had been 
—— into Great Britain last year, 
only 400 had been exported to the conti- 
nent of Europe; and surely no persons 
would venture to send an entire cargo to 
any one port, when all the ports had taken 
off only so small a quantity. In farther 
proof of this assertion, he might state that 
although, by another bill passed many 
years ago, the planters were permitted to 
ship their sugars to any port of Europe 
south of Cape Finisterre, not a single 
cargo had ever been sent to that destina- 
tion, from. the time the act passed, 
down to the present moment. If the 
present bill were to be considered as a 
plea for admitting East India sugar into 
British home consumption, on more 
favourable terms of competition with 
West India sugar than at present, he 
should abjure the acceptance of it on such 
acondition: nor, in fact, was there any 
ground for the pretension; as the bill by 
no means placed the West India planters 
on the same footing as the grower of 
sugar in the East Indies. The West 
India planter still remained subject to all 
those restrictions which pressed so heavily 
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upon his interests. He was prohibited from 
manufacturing for himself; even from 
refining his own sugar, without payment 
of a duty of eight guineas per cwt., a sum 
far exceeding its value; and intended to 
Operate, as in fact it did operate, as a 
total prohibition. He was obliged to con- 
sume the manufactures of the mother 
country alone; to ship all his produce in 
her ships; and. thus his industry was 
rendered subservient to that system, by 
which Great Britain makes all her 
colonies marts for the consumption of her 
manufactures, and the foundations of her 
naval power. The East Indians were 
exempted from all these obligations. So 
far from consuming British manufactures 
only, they manufactured for themselves ; 
and even sent their manufactures to every 
part of the world, to rival those of the 
mother country. Ships under every flag 
upon the face of the globe had free access 
to their ports, to bring them commodities 
of every description, and take away theirs 
in return. They could buy every thing 
where they could buy it cheapest, and sell 
every thing where they could sell it 
dearest; in short, they had the whole 
world for their market. Let them forego 
these advantages, let them put themselves 
on the same footing as the West India 
planters, and he for one would agree to 
their sugars being admitted at the same 
duties; but those who would not submit 
to colonial restrictions, had no right to 
claim colonial privileges. 

The hon. member then proceeded to 
explain the prospective advantages to 
which he looked forward from the present 
bill. More than half the rum shipped to 
London was exported (principally to the 
north of Europe), and, of course, subject 
to a double set of charges of every 
description, amounting to at least one- 
third of the nett proceeds of the rum; all 
which would be saved to the West India 
planter, by shipping it direct to the port 
of its consumption. He was satisfied, too, 
that lumber would soon be prepared in 
the North of Europe, of such dimen- 
sions as was suited to the West India 
market, and be taken back asa return 
cargo; to the great benefit of the British 
ship owner, who would thus earn a double 
freight, as well as of the British planter 
who would procure his supplies both 
better and cheaper than if he depended 
on America alone. Another advantage 
to which he looked forward in this bill, 
was that if Russia persisted in her present 
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system of excluding all sugars that were | ples on which we profess to act, and by 
either clayed or refined in Europe, many | adhering to which we hope to make this 


of the British planters would revert to 
the practice of claying their sugars ; and, 
by shipping them direct to the ports of 
Russia, would save the double set of 
charges that must attach upon them if 
sent circuitously by way of this country: 
and he was persuaded that any plan which 
would enable the British planters to enter 
into amore successful competition with 
the planters of Cuba and the Brazils, by 
whom the slave trade was still carried on, 
and so far tend to check and discourage 
that traffic, would meet with the warmest 
approbation and support of this House. 
He should now say a few words on 
another subject which had been adverted 
to in the course of the discussion; the case 
of the British sugar refiners. He felt, in 
the strongest manner, the importance of 
that valuable manufactory ; and was satis- 
fied that the interests of the sugar refiners 
and those of the West India planter were 
bound up together. The petition they 
had presented, praying for leave to refine 
East India, and other foreign sugar ap- 
peared to him to be both premature and 
injudicious; premature, because as he 
had before observed, no Muscovado sugar 
was likely to be sent to foreign ports of 
the continent, under the operation of this 
bill; instead of coming to Great Britain 
as usual; and injudicious, because the 
words other sugars, could only apply to 
the sugars of the Brazils and Cuba (the 
sugars of all other colonies being shipped 
to the countries to which they respectively 
belonged), .and therefore to grant this 
permission would be to open a new source 
for consumption to the sugars of those 
slave-trading colonies, and consequently 
to give an additional stimulus to that 
traffic; a measure which wouid be re- 
probated by the unanimous feelings of 
the House. The object for which the 
sugar refiners ought to have petitioned 
is, the repeal of the transit duties on 
foreign linens ; for the continuance of this 
duty is the real origin of all the retaliatory 
measures of Russia against our trade and 
manufactures, and consequently of the 
present distress of our sugar refiners, who 
have lost the export of 40,000 hogsheads 
of refined sugar, which till of late were 
annually shipped from this country to 
Russia. This transit duty, which was 
properly imposed in time of war, was 
continued in time of peace, in direct con- 
tradiction to all those commercial princi- 








country the emporium of the world. It 
has led to severe retaliation on the part 
of Russia. Every new Tariff from that 
country contains additional duties, and 
fresh prohibitions of British manufactures. 
Russia justifies the expediency of opening 
a direct intercourse with the Brazils, 
Cuba, and other foreign countries, as 
furnishing her with that market for her 
linens, which we refuse to give her by 
permitting them to pass through our ports, 
as formerly, free of duty. She has also 
retaliated upon us in kind, by prohibiting 
the transit of British woollens through 
ker dominions, to the great fairs of 
Tartary, which supply both Persia and 
China, and giving the monopoly of that 
trade to the woollens of Prussia. The 
hon. member said, he was aware that an 
idea was entertained by some gentlemen 
of the sister island, that foreign linens 
could not find access tothe markets of . 
Asia, Africa, and America, unless we 
gave them transit through our ports; and 
therefore that this duty, which had the 
effect of a prohibition, increased the ex- 
port of Irish linens. Not less than 570 
sail of vessels. from Asia, Africa and 
America, had arrived in different ports of 
the continent of Europe during the last 
year; an incontrovertible proof that op- 
portunities abounded of shipping foreiga 
linens to every part of the world, without 
their passing through the ports of this 
kingdom. The prejudice of a few indi- 
viduals on this point, was altogether 
erroneous; and ought to give way to the 
general commercial interests of the empire 
at large. Let this duty be repealed; the 
good understanding that formerly sub- 
sisted between this country and Russia 
will be restored, and the British sugar 
refiners ‘as well as other classes of manu- 
facturers be relieved. 

As to the distress of the West India 
planters, he could truly state it to be ex- 
treme. He knew it to be the intention 
of many to make no more Rum, as it did 
not pay the expense of distillation. The 
Leeward Island rum of last crop, had sold 
at ls. 4d. per gallon; the freight and 
charges amounted to 9d., the cost of the 
puncheon was more than $d., so that 
barely 4d. remained to provide stills, 
worms, and other utensils, and coals to be 
sent out from England. Not less than 
200,000 chaldron of coals were now 


annually sent to the West Indies; the 
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loss of the usual demand for them would 
be severely felt by our labourers, and of 
the freight of them by our ship-owners. 
He had seen a letter from one planter, 
expressing his determination, if things 
continued in their present state, to make 
neither sugar nor rum: but to divide his 
land among his negroes, and let them try 
if they could maintain themselves, as he 
found it impossible to maintain them by 
the cultivation of produce. This must be 
the result of continuing that extremity of 
distress to which the British planters were 
at present reduced; and he begged the 
House to consider, that if they were 
obliged to discontinue the cultivation of 
sugar not only would all the great manu- 
facturing, commercial, and maritime in- 
terests which depended upon them, be 
immersed in their ruin, but the deficiency 
in their crops would be supplied by the 
planters of Cuba and the Brazils; and 
thus the Slave-trade, instead of being 
abolished, would be carried on to a greater 
extent than ever. This it ought to be 


the object of parliament to prevent ; and, 
therefore, he hoped, efficient measures for 
relieving the British West India planters 
would be adopted. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought it might be de- 


sirable to connect with this bill a provi- 
sion for registering slaves like that which 
he had brought under the consideration 
of the House five or six years ago, but 
which had not been adopted. In granting 
the boon now intended to be given by this 
bill, some security ought to be obtained 
against the importation of slaves. 

Mr. Bernal contended, that this bill was 
not a boon to the West India colonies, 
but to the great body of distressed ship- 
owners. He thought the present measure 
ought not to be clogged with any enact- 
ment with regard to the registration of 
slaves. 

Mr. Manning described the distress in 
the West Indies to surpass all description, 
and to exceed that experienced by the 
agricultural classes here ; and therefore he 
considered it was of the utmost importance 
to afford relief. 

Mr. Brougham said, it could not be 
denied that great distress existed amongst 
ithe West India body of merchants—a dis- 
tress which was as great, if not greater 
than that which prevailed amongst our 
agriculturists at home. Therefore, it was, 
that he should be glad of this measure for 
their relief, though it was not called for by 
themselves; and he hoped that a much 
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larger measure of relief might ere long be 
afforded. . He for one would not clog it 
with any conditions; but he would appeal 
tothem in return, and express a confident 
hope, that in their own internal regulations 
they would listen to the voice of that 
House, and redeem the$pledgesithey had 
given, of carrying the measure of aboli- 
tion and of slave regulation into the fullest 
effect. As to the encouragement of those 
colonies, he would say, that if East India 
sugar were tobe imported into this market 
without restriction, we should have very 
speedily, the whole of the West Indian 
Archipelago laid waste. He did not mean 
to say that the soil would be less fertile, or 
that the islands would not be peopled with 
a black peasantry, by whom they might be 
kept in some sort of cultivation; but he 
did say, that an entire change of property 
would ensue—that coffeejand sugar estates 
would no longer be productive to their 
owners who remained here—and that if 
they wished not to give them upaltogether, 
they must go to the islands and live upon 
them as planters. Now this wasa state of 
things for which we were not prepared at 
present. He did not say that such a state 
of things might not arrive at some time— 
that the black population whom our own 
wretched policy had sent thither might 
not be the future possessors of the soil. 
Such a case was highly probable, but 
we ought not to hasten it by any rash 
measures of legislation. He had thrown 
out these remarks as showing the ground 
of the vote that he should give, and he 
again begged to express a hope that the 
colonists would take the advice which they 
had received, and so improve the condi- 
tion of their slaves as to fit them for 
making a gradual and complete emanci- 
pation—an event which must sooner or 
later arrive. 
The bill was read a second time. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor IN Ire- 
LAND. ] The House having resolved itself 
into 2 committee on the employment of 
the poor in Ireland, Mr. Goulburn moved, 
« That, for the Relief and Employment of 
Poor in certain parts of Ireland, the lord 
lieutenant shall be authorized to advance 
out of the consolidated fund, any sum or 
sums of money not exceeding the amount 
of any presentments made for the making 
or Repairing Roads or carrying on the 
Public Works in Ireland, at the last 
Spring Assizes; and also, such further 
sum of money, not exceeding 50,000/, 
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as may be required for making or improv- 
ing Roads in any part of Ireland.” 
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claim to the sympathy and relief of the 
country than the barony of which he 


Sir N. Colthurst expressed his approba-| spoke, and therefore every thing which 


tion of the grant, and was confident that the 


noble, generous, and humane manner in | 
which the people of this country had come | 
forward on this occasion would make a} 


lasting impression on Ireland, and inspire 
the sincerest gratitude. 


Mr. Becher said, he was gratified at the | 
It was a, 
source of high gratification, that the libe-| trusted would have many imitators. 
rality of the people of England was now | 
endeavouring to remedy the evil caused by | 
government; but as prevention was better | 
than cure, as employment was preferable | 


introduction of such a measure. 


could be done ought to be done for its 
relief; There was one point which he 
wished to press—that no distinction should 
be made between persons of different re- 
ligion in that country. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he would mention 
to the House one class of absentee land- 
lords, whose benevolent example he 
The 
parties to whom he alluded were two cor- 
porate bodies of London, who possessed 
estates of considerable extent in Ireland. 
The first was the Drapers company. 


to alms-giving, he should have been better | They had on their estates a tenantry of 
pleased if timely measures had been) not less than 1,791 families, consisting of 


adopted by government, by which much 
of the present distress might have been 
avoided. 

Mr. J. Smith gave his warm support 
to the present measure, and thought that 
thanks were due to the right hon. gentle- 
man by whom it was introduced; though 
he could not extend those thanks to the 
government generally; seeing that they 
might by timely measures have prevented 
much .of the evil. Still he hailed the 
present plan, because he was satisfied 
that it would be productive of considera- 
ble relief. He had become acquainted, 
in the committee at the London tavern, 
with scenes of distress now prevailing in 
several parts of Ireland, which he almost 
shuddered to think of, and which he 
could not detail to the House. But, from 
all he had learned, he had come to this 
conclusion, that the want of employment 
was the great cause of the evil. England 
was now imperatively called upon to 
assist the sister island. We owed her a 
great debt, which we ought now to dis- 
charge. We had in our prosperity acted 
towards her with oppression; and we 
were bound at this trying time to do 
every thing for her improvement. It 
was in evidence before the committee 
for managing the Irish subscription, that 
in the barony of Moyarta, in the county 
of Clare, there were not Jess than 10,000 
individuals without the necessaries of life. 
A large portion of them were deprived of 
the assistance which they might have ex- 
pected from a resident country gentry, 
and were left to perish from want of food ; 
as he had no doubt many of them had 
done. Now, he contended, that the 


hundred of Brixton in Surrey, or of 
Ossulston in Middlesex, had not a better 








10,740 persons, for whose relief they had 
done every thing which could be expected. 
The other company was one to which he 
had the honour of belonging. They had 
come to the possession of a considerable 
estate in Ireland, on the demise of the late 
king; and since then they had expended 
seven-eighths of their income in improving 
the condition of their tenants. He was 
sorry that the subscription opened for the 
Trish poor had not the names of many of 
the Irish absentees. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, expressed his 
gratitude to ministers for the measure they 
had proposed. He trusted that no per- 
son would exaggerate the distresses which 
existed in Ireland and play off the cala- 
mities of that country to disturb the em- 
pire. He felt it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the House to the conduct of an 
hon. member. That hon. member (Mr. 
Hume) was usually very constant in his 
attendance in the House, and he had 
heard him talk of this thing and that 
thing ; but when the present subject came 
to he discussed, the hon. member yawned, 
and walked out of the House. The hon. 
member was soon to treat of the tithe 
system of Ireland. He would supplicate 
that hon. member to leave Ireland to 
other gentlemen, and the legitimate minis- 
ters who represented that country in the 
House. The hon. member, he dared to 
say, would come down to the House and 
bewail the sufferings of Ireland—but what 
was Ireland to him ? 

“ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

‘¢ That he should weep for her ?” 

Mr. Hutchinson thought it was invidious 
and unjustifiable to allude to any member 
in the manner the hon. gentleman had done. 
If the hon. gentleman alluded to the hon. 
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member for Aberdeen, he would say that 


a more sincere friend to the interests of | 


Ireland was not to be found in that House. 
With respect to the question before the 


House, he certainly felt grateful for the | 


assistance which had been afforded to Ire- 
land, but he at the same time felt humi- 
liated that the state of his country should 
be such as to require it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could assure the hon. member for Nor- 
wich, that the most strenuous efforts were 
making in various parts of Ireland to raise 
subscriptions for the relief of the distressed 
sufferers. 

Captain O’Grady regretted the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon. 
member for Galway. It was exceedingly 
improper that any gentleman who might 
originate a measure in that House, should 
be subjected to the foul imputation of 
making it a party question. 

Mr. Martin said, that his observa- 
tions were intended to apply exclusively 
to the hon. member for Aberdeen. He 
was sorry that the hon. member had _ not 
been in his place when he addressed the 
House. His absence was a bridle in his 
mouth, and had prevented him from say- 
ing a great deal more. He would willingly 
repeat in his presence all that he had said 
in his absence. 

Mr. G. Lamb thought it would have 
been better if the hon. member had re- 
frained from alluding to the conduct of 
an absent member. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, May 18. 


IrntsH Linen Trave.] Sir George 
Hill rose to move for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into the 
laws which regulated the Linen Trade of 
Ireland, and to report thereon. He re- 
marked, that nothing was of more impor- 
tance to the sister kingdom than her 
linen trade, and more particularly in the 
province of Ulster, where it was carried 
on to a great extent. The object of his 
committee was, to simplify the numerous 
and complicated acts of parliament which 
had been passed at different periods re- 
specting this trade. Many difficulties 
arose respecting the arrangement of the 
officers, who were, as the law stood, to 
superintend the different markets in Ire- 
land. The applications which were made 
on the subject from the counties of Down, 
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Armagh, Londonderry, and Antrim, varied 
considerably in their nature, and it would 
be the business of the committee to inves- 
tigate the several statements, and then 
consider under what regulations these 
officers should be appointed. It was his 
anxious wish to see the linen trade of 
Ireland extend and increase its branches. 
Wherever its industry existed, the moral 
and religious habits of the people were 
always remarkable ; and it was gratifying 
to know, that the part of the county of 
Cork in which a linen manufactory was in 
some degree established was comparatively 
free from disturbance. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the province of 
Ulster would have largely partaken of the 
heavy distress which oppressed so large a 
part of Ireland, were it not for the success 
with which the linen trade was there con- 
ducted, and which enabled the tenants to 
pay their rents. 

Mr. Denis Browne entirely concurred 
in what had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman on the value of the linen trade. 
He hoped the attention of the committee 
would be directed generally to the whole 
linen trade in Ireland, and not to any par- 
tial purpose. 

Mr. Spring Rice spoke in favour of the 
Irish linen trade. Whatever measure was 
calculated to improve it must confer a 
great national benefit. He would suggest 
to the right hon. secretary for Ireland, 
the propriety of encouraging the growth 
of flax, and thereby opening a source of 
employment to the people, in the prepa- 
ration of that article for the linen trade. 
This was a very favourable moment for 
giving effect to the report of the commis« 
sioners upon that subject. 

The committee was then appointed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 20. 


MarriAGeE Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on this bill, 

Dr. Phillimore proposed to substitute 
the word “ natural’? in place of the words 
*¢ natural and lawful,” in the first clause. In 
manyinstances the marriage had beeninvali- 
dated, although the mother had given her 
censent to it, her daughter being a minor ; 


| because it had been afterwards proved that 


such party was thenatural mother only, and 
not the natural and lawful mother. The 
House, he thought, would not be disposed 
to sanction such a plea. 
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Mr. Wetherell wassurprised at thisclause, 
which was calculated rather to increase 
than to diminish the cases of doubt and 
difficulty which arose under the marriage 
act. Here was one of the penalties which 
had been long attached to illicit connex- 
ions at once removed. The effect of this 
first clause would be, that any young man 
might marry a minor, born out of wed- 
lock, with the consent of her mother as 
knowing that the mother herself was 
not in a condition to give it under the pre- 
sent law, and as being willing to take the 
chance of future legal decisions, whether 
by the pending bill she would be empow- 
ered to consent. The present bill would 
be a premium on these hypothetical mar- 
riages, and might lead to the most mis- 
chievous consequences. A young lady 
might say to a gentleman, or a gentleman 
to a young lady under age, ‘ Oh, never 
mind the consent of father, or mother, or 
guardian; let us marry, and take the 
chance of our marriage being, if we con- 
tinue together till after our majority, de- 
clared valid, and our children legitimate, 
or, if we do not, of its being pronounced 
invalid, and our children illegitimated.” 
In fact, the bill provided, that where par- 
ties had married, the one or each of them 
being a minor, without consent of parents 
or guardians duly obtained, they should 
not be allowed to institute any suit for the 
annoulling of such marriage, if they had 
continued together until the minor was of 
the age of 21 years. This measure, there- 
fore, which was intended to be amendatory 
was, in fact, attended with ten times the 
objections and obscurity that attached to 
the existing law. Since the case of 
«¢ Liddiard and Horner,” decided in 1799, 
and the effect of which was to lay down a 
rule of construction different from that 
which had previously prevailed every body 
must know the principle of the existing 
marriage law. It might be, therefore, 
imprudent to alter it. He would conclude 
by moving, as an amendment, that all 
the words after “be it enacted,” be left 
out. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he was not pre- 
pared to hear an hon. gentleman rise in 
his place in that House and declare that 
no alteration was called for in the existing 
marriage law—a law which he would be 
bold to say, had encouraged fraud, per- 
jury, and dishonour—had sowed the seeds 
of dissention in private families—had 
caused misery and anguish between par- 
ties in all situations—and had introduced 
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the most active principles of repulsion into 
all the elements of social life. The argu- 
ment of the opponents of the present 
measure had been this—that some altera- 
tions in the marriage law might have been 
reasonably called for twenty or thirty years 
ago, but was by no means necessary now ; 
that the case of ** Liddiard and Horner,” 
decided in 1799, laid down an entirely new 
rule of construction, different from that 
which had been observed from the passing 
of the marriage act in 1753, down to 1799; 
that that new rule of construction had been 
adhered to ever since, and therefore that the 
case of ‘¢ Liddiard and Horner” must of 
necessity be known to all the world. The 
unquestionable talent of that most weighty 
authority (lord Stowell), by whom the 
case of ‘* Liddiard and Horner” was de- 
cided, no man could more highly appre- 
ciate than he did; and the case was too 
well known to make it necessary for him 
now to describe it to the committee. The 
existing marriage act declared, that all 
marriages of minors, had without the con- 
sent of the natural and lawful father of the 
minor, if living; or if not, of the natural 
and lawful mother; or in case of their 
being both dead, then of the guardian ap- 
pointed by the court of Chancery, or by 
testament, should be null and void, In 
the case, therefore, of a mother’s giving 
consent to the marriage of her daughter 
if the mother be natural mother only, the 
marriage would be invalid, and the daughter 
would be illegitimate ; if the daughter was 
illegitimate, so would her children be ; and 
not only that, but the same illegitimacy 
would attach to their offspring, and so 
down to the latest generation. To guard 
against this cruel liability, a man upon 
the point of contracting marriage with a 
young woman would be under the neces- 
sity of making the strictest search into all 
the most secret history of the femily with 
which he was about to ally himself. To 
what an inquisition would this be to ex- 
pose the most virtuous individuals! It 
would be to violate that delicacy, in the 
observance of which our females were so 
carefully educated; and to ensure from 
the virtuous indignation of a woman so in- 
sulted, or from the just resentment of her 
family, the suitor’s rejection and dismissal 
with contempt and scorn. He should 
assuredly vote against the amendment just 
proposed, and for this clause as part of the 
proposed bill. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the grievances 
to which the marriage act gave rise were 
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so. numerous and so glaring, that he hoped 
a measure which tended to correct those 
evils would receive the approbation of the 
House. As the law stood, a parent or 
guardian, on a technical point, might seek 
to break a marriage, to which in the first 
instance they had assented. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that as the law now 
stood, all marriages of minors, had without 
the consent of the natural and lawful 
parents, or of guardians, were declared to 
be null and void. The consequence was, 
that either of the parties contracting mar- 
riage under such a disability, might at any 
period of his or her life, however remote, 
come forward and set aside the connexion. 
They might, as the law was now adminis- 
tered, set aside their own oath, after taking 
the benefit of their own perjury. 

The first clause was then agreed to, 
On the next clause being read, 

Mr. Wetherell contended, that it would 
be an unprecedented deviation from the 
general rules of jurisprudence, to give this 
measure a retrospective operation. The 
general rule of law was, that a party should 
bear the consequences of their own crimes, 
faults, and even errors. It was unwar- 
rantable, therefore, if a man became the 
lawful possessor of property, on account 
of the invalidity of the marriage of his 
uncle for example, to step in and deprive 
him of his right. 

Sir J. Mackintosh maintained the pro- 
priety of the retrospective part of the bill, 
and cited several precedents in its favour; 
especially the statute of limitations, and 
the act of James Ist, assigning the period 
within which suits from personal property 
might be instituted. Thus, the security 
of a tailor’s bill was guarded with all the 
anxiety of legislation, while the dearest 
and most solemn ties, as the marriage 
law now stood, were left without any 
corresponding protection. Hence might 
foreigners fairly infer, that the English 
disregarded every thing that was not im- 
mediately connected with pounds, shillings, 
and pence: that the relations of blood, and 
affection—the bonds of father, mother, 
and child,—were postponed on our Statute 
book to the most insignificant matter of 
pecuniary arrangement. The object of 

is amendment would be, to restore the 
bill in some degree to the shape in which 
it formerly passed that House. The law, 
as it now existed, was cruelly, needlessly, 
and inquisitorially retrospective, and one 
great object of the measure now under 
consideration was to remedy a law so un- 
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just and tyrannical. The design of the: 
hon. and learned gentlemén who spoke 
last was, to postpone the operation of it 
until 90 or 100 years after the passing 
of the original statute, to which so many 
objections had been urged. The Scotch 
marriages, resorted to so frequently, soon 
after the adoption of the present marriage 
act, were only clumsy expedients to 
escape its wanton severity. The hon. 
member then proceeded to answer the 
challenge of his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Wetherell) on the subject of re- 
trospective laws, and first referred to the 
modification and partial repeal of the mar- 
riage act ten years after it was passed in 
1753. This amendment was retrospective, . 
as well as lord Beauchamp’s bill in 1781, 
which was introduced with the approba-' 
tion of the then lord chief justice of the. 
court of King’s-bench. The further alte- 
ration of the law, carried at the suggestion 
of bishop Horsley, was also of the same 
character. Retrospective bills were nu- 
merous on our Statute book ; but he par- 
ticularly referred to that passed not many 
years since, in order to put an end to 
about 300 suits instituted against the 
clergy for non-residence. His hon. and 
learned friend had argued the question in a 
manner that savoured too much of special 
pleading and technicality, and had employ- 
ed a sort of reasoning unworthy of him 
and of the House. The existing law 
tempted persons to pry into the secrets 
of families, in hopes of finding something 
to their advantage: it held out induce- 
ments to younger brothers to ascertain 
the legitimacy of their elder brothers, in 
order to defeat an entail; or, preserving 
the knowledge thus obtained until the 
death of the elder brother, to defraud his 
children of their natural expectations, 
and to turn them out into the world help- 
less and portionless orphans. He did not 
say that such had been the effect; but 
such was the tendency of the law. Among 
Englishmen he firmly believed that. it 
operated rather as an incentive to virtue. 
and generosity, than as a motive to. blast 
the hopes of the innocent. It seemed ad- 
mitted on all hands, that the amendment 
miust be retrospective, and the question 
was, therefore, whether it should be so. 
to the disadvantage of guiltless fathers, 
mothers, and children, or whether it. 
should not rather be designed to disap- 
point the unhallowed and rapacious hopes 
of some despicable relation. The present. 
law was opposed alike to the peace of 
2Z 
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families and to the security of property. 
Was marriage to be taken out of the rules 
applicable to all other contracts? In the 
case of a minor who contracted a debt, 
he might or he might not, when he came 
to age of discretion, sanction the contract. 
With a marriage he could not, for it was 
void ab initio. The present bill placed 
@ marriage precisely in the situation of 
another contract. If a minor when he 
came of age continued in possession of 
jand which he had previously taken, his 
continued possession made him liable for 
the arrears of rent. Should not a con- 
tinued cohabitation with a female, who 
conceived herself legally married, be 
equally affirmatory of the marriage con- 
tract? The marriage act had originally 
been intended to settle difficulties and pre- 
vent cruel retrospective effects. But, 
like many precipitate measures, it had 
created the evil it was intended to prevent. 
This was its intention; but it had in its 

ogress degenerated into a domineering 
aw, highly injurious to various classes, 
and repugnant to the structure and ge- 
neral character of English society. It 
was more like a measure of the grandees 
of Castile, made to protect their moral 
and physical imbecility against any cor- 
rection from the admixture of plebeian 
blood, than a measure in character with 
the mild and utioppressive dignity of Eng- 
lish nobility. It was a law against mar- 
riages of affection, a law for rank and 
wealth against virtue and nature. The 
hon. member concluded by moving an 
amendment, omitting certain words and 
substituting others, for the purpose of 
rendering the measure more conformable 
to the bill of last session. 

Mr. D. Gilbert observed, that parlia- 
ment had, upon various occasions, agreed 
to bills which had a retrospective effect. 
In proof of this, he observed, that the 
ancient mode of executing deeds and wills 
was by sealing and delivering. In mo- 
dern times, however, signing was intro- 
duced. Now, it had so ons Boy a few 
years ago, that property, to the amount 
of several millions, had been transferred 
in the ancient mode, without the formality 
of signing, by which the transfer was 
vitiated. Under these circumstances, that 
House had passed a bill, which was in 
spirit similar to that now before the House, 
by which those deeds were rendered valid. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that a great mass of evil was generated 
under the existing law, and, as a moral 
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people, it was their duty to endeavour to 
remedy it. As to the objection which 
had been made to any retrospective opé- 
ration of the present measure, he was of 
opinion, that where a great evil called for 
redress, no peculiarity of circumstance 
ought to arrest the omnipotence of par- 
liament. The defects of the marriage act, 
if not remedied, were likely to disseminate 
mischief of the most deplorable description 
amongst families, and would, in many 
instances, render doubtful the legitimacy 
of children. He could see no reason 
whatsoever for withholding the operation 
of the present measure from those who 
had already gone into the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

The amendment was agreed to, and 
the report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


NAVIGATION Biti.] The order of 
the day was read for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill. On the question | 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 
chair,”’ 

Mr. Wallace said, he wished to offer to 
the House a few observations on the na- 
ture and object of the measure which th 
were about to discuss in committee, and, 
at the same time, to state the alterations he 
should propose in the committee, which 
he hoped would have the effect of ob- 
viating the principal objections that had 
been advanced against certain parts of the 
bill on a former evening. The measures 
now immediately before the House, and 
another, not at present under their con- 
sideration, were intended to carry into 
effect the propositions which he had the 
honour of laying before the House at the 
close of the last session, for the purpose 
of clearing, simplifying, and amending 
the navigation laws of this country, as 
well as with a view to the extending and 
improving our commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations. Bills were at that period 
introduced, pro forma, to give gentlemen 
an opportunity of weighing the subject 
in their minds. Since that time, various 
alterations were made in the measures 
then contemplated; and ey in 
giving additional simplicity to the bill im- 
mediately before them, by detaching from 
it, and placing in another bill, the repeal 
of those acts which its adoption would 
render unnecessary, and reducing it to a 
bilt of enactment, with the reservation of 
such acts only as were not intended to 
be affected by it. The bill now before 
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them, and the others to which he had al- 
luded—to both of which he had himself 
directed the most vigilant attention — 
would, conjointly, have the effect of 
clearing and aptivies the existing law. 
This was proposed to be done by repeal- 
ing a great variety of acts of parliament, 
which passed from the reign of Edward 
3rd, when the first navigation laws were 
promulgated, down to the period of 
Charles 2nd. Those acts were passed 
under various circumstances, and with 
different objects; and, as those circum- 
stances ceased to operate, the laws which 
they had created, fell into disuse ; so that 
the acts from the time of Charles 2nd 
were universally considered as the navi- 
gation laws of the country, the statutes 
which had been enacted anterior to that 
eriod having become obsolete. Observ- 
ing the contradictions which those acts 
frequently presented, not merely to sta- 
tutes of a later date, but with reference 
to each other, it was deemed necessary 
to repeal all the laws which had been in- 
troduced on this subject before the reign 
of Charles 2nd. Those laws might be 
classed under three heads ; namely, those 
which a chapge of circumstances had 
rendered obsolete; those which militated 
against the provisions of the existing na- 
vigation law; and those which were no 
longer necessary, in consequence of sub- 
sequent and more efficacious enactments. 
ith respect to the expediency of ren- 
dering the law as plain and intelligible 
as possible, there could be no doubt. 
Every one must agree, that it was an ob- 
ject of great importance so to frame the 
aw that it should be subject to as little 
question or doubt as possible. To the 
general principle, he believed, there was 
and could be no objection ; but it would 
be matter of consideration in the com- 
mittee, whether this or that particular act 
should be repealed, or whether the des- 
cription he had given of any of those acts 
which it was intended to remove was a 
correct one. Since the present bill was 
laid before parliament, petitions had been 
presented with reference to two of those 
acts—one relative to the export of wool, 
the other to the import of woollen cloth. 
With respect to the first, he had merely 
to observe, that the whole of its provisions 
were consolidated under the 28th of his 
late majesty ; consequently, the repeal of 
the act passed previously to the reign of 
Charles 2nd, could not affect any party 
whose interests were protected by that 
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statute: they would remain in precisely 
the same situation in which they stood at 
present. As to the importation of woollen 
cloth, there were acts on the Statute book 
which prohibited any such traffic; but 
they had been, in fact, all virtually re- 
pealed since the period when a duty of 
50 per cent was imposed upon such im- 
portations, which had now subsisted, and 
been found a complete protection, for 
more than 30 years. Indeed, an act was 
passed some years ago, in the preamble 
to which it was set forth, that no such 
prohibition was necessary. These were 
the only two ancient acts to the repeal of 
which he believed any objection had been 
offered. The subject had been thoroughly 
considered since last session; and some 
few ancient acts, relative to our system 
of navigation, but of very little import- 
ance, had been discovered, and they were 
included in the measure now before the 
House. Of the provisions of the ancient 
acts, two only had been preserved. The 
object of the one was, to retain the re- 
cognizance by statute staple, a security 
still in use; the other passed in the time 
of Edward 3rd, which gave to the fo- 
reigner, in every case in which his interest 
was concerned, the right to demand a 
jury, half foreigners and half Englishmen. 
That law was one of the concessions which 
were made in confirmation of the great 
charter, and showed the disposition to 
encourage foreign trade by which that 
prince, one of the wisest that ever swayed 
the British sceptre, was actuated. The 
object of the present measure was con- 
fined to the navigation law, as it operated 
on our intercourse with foreign states ; 
and in deciding on it, two questions were 
to be considered; first, whether it was 
necessary to make any alteration in the 
law; and next, whether the alterations 
which he was about to propose were wise 
and expedient? He was aware, that the 
ar paige alteration in the navigation law 

ad excited great alarm amongst different 
classes of persons. They had been told, 
through the medium of resolutions, peti- 
tions, and papers published in various 
ways, that on an adherence to the prin- 
ciples on which the navigation law pro- 
ceeded, i apn the safety and pros- 
perity of the country; and that those 
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principles could not be surrendered with- 


out the greatest danger to the welfare of 
the state. If dy the great principles of 
the navigation law was meant the preser- 
vation of a due preference to British ship- 
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ping in the trade of the country—if it was 
meant by those principles, that countries 
which had no shipping of their own should 
send their commodities to England in 
British vessels—if it was intended by 
‘those principles to protect the direct 
trade with our colonies, and to maintain 
our coasting trade and fisheries—if these 
points were to be secured by the prin- 
ciples of the navigation law, he cordially 
and perfectly agreed in their justice and 
propriety. These were principles from 
which he would not depart, and which, 
he conceived, ought to be maintained at 
all hazards. But, if these principles to- 
lerated and recommended a system of 
severe exclusion—if they pointed at a 
system of prohibition—if such were to be 
understood as what was meant by the 

rinciples of the navigation law, then he 
totally disagreed from those who approved 
of them; and he thought that many of 
the laws which were enacted on those 
principles might be removed with great 
advantage to the best interests of the 
country [Hear!]. Those who approved 
of this harsh and severe system, contended 
that foreigners had no right to complain 
of the law. He knew very well, that it 
was in the power of every country to de- 
termine what degree of commerce it 


would carry on with neighbouring na- 
tions, and under what regulations or res- 


trictions it should be done. That was 
the undoubted right of every state. 
Whatever those restrictive laws migitt be, 
as it was optional with the foreign country 
to carry on trade under them, or to de- 
cline a commercial connexion with the 
state which imposed them; in that sense, 
the foreigner had no right to complain. 
But though le had no right to complain, 
he certainly had a right to retaliate. He 
might meet restriction by restriction—he 
might encounter prohibition by prohibi- 
tion—he might oppose severity by seve- 
rity [Hear!]. Doubtless England had 
a right to declare what her commerce 
should be; but having made that decla- 
‘ration—having stated how far foreign 
trade should extend—it was proper that 
‘the legislature should examine whether 
‘the oe established for the pur- 
‘pose of maintaining and encouraging that 
‘trade were or were not wise and politic. 
. With a view to this, it would be an object 
of consideration, how far the feelings 
of foreign nations were to be conciliated 
“snot as foreigners, but because it was 
essential to the preservation of that 
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degree of commerce which the interests 
of the country called upon us to main- 
tain—a concession made on this prin- 
ciple was no sacrifice—it was a wise, 
a just regard to the national welfare ; 
and if the benefit was not confined to this 
country alone, but extended itself to other 
states, it might be more gratifying, but 
was not, therefore, less consistent with 
British interests, or he believed with the 
feelings of those he was then addressing. 
In this country, arrived at the state in 
which we saw it, considering all the ad- 
vantages it possessed in its marine, its 
manufactures, its experience, its ma- 
chinery, its capital, it appeared to him 
most evident that the freest system of 
trade would be found by far the most 
advantageous [Hear.] If this were the 
fact, and if they felt severely the baneful 
effects of those restrictions which foreign 
powers opposed to our trade—restrictions 
which were increasing every day—if, two 
years ago, the manufacturing interest 
called out against the restrictions which’ 
parliament had imposed on foreign trade, 
and demanded their removal—if such 
restrictions were found equally injurious 
to those against whom they were directed, 
and those by whom they were inflicted— 
if they were inimical to the interests of 
this country, was it not the wisest and 
soundest system they could adopt to 
abandon those principles which had pro- 
duced so much mischief, and to retrace 
their steps as quickly as possible? He 
knew that, in consequence of the artificial 
situation in which the country was placed, 
under the system which had so long pre- 
vailed, any relaxations we could make 
must be confined to narrow limits; but 
he thought it would be wise and prudent 
to go to the utmost verge of them, con- 
sistent with the safety and prosperity of 
those classes of the people whose interests 
they were especially bound to protect, 
and to do homage to those principles and 
that system, which while it was beneficial 
to others was calculated most eminently 
to promote the interests of the British 
empire—which afforded the widest range 
to commerce—which was the most power- 
ful incentive to enterprize, and the surest 
nurse of exertion and improvement 
amongst mankind, on whatever soil, under 
whatever climate, or in whatever quarter 
of the globe, their destiny may have 
placed them. The object of the bill was, 
to attain this end, or at all events to mark 
the disposition of Great Britain to effect it. 
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He was aware of the respect in which 
the navigation laws were held, and was 
far from questioning the policy of them 
at the period and under the circumstances 
in which they were enacted. What was 
the situation of the Dutch at that period ? 
They possessed the greatest proportion 
of the wealth and commerce of the world. 
The navy of Holland was most formidable, 
and the alliances which that state had 
formed were most dangerous to the 
interests and security of England. It 
was, therefore, a great object to pull 
down and weaken the rival power of 
Holland. It was wise, in a political point 
of view, to enact laws for that purpose ; 
and whatever was necessary for maintain- 
ing any advantage that was acquired by 
those laws, he was ready to preserve. 
At that necessity, however, he would 
stop; because all beyond it was useless 
severity, calculated only to injure us by 
exciting in the minds of other states a 
desire to retaliate. England had already 
suffered much, in consequence of the de- 
sire which other powers felt to retaliate ; 
and if he were not very much mistaken, 
she was likely to suffer a great deal more. 
He knew not how far the gentlemen 
connected with the shipping interest might 
agree with him, but he could assure them, 
that they had not their interést at heart 
more sincerely or more warmly than he 
had. He wished to protect them through 
the other interests of the country, but he 
felt no desire to protect them inde- 
pendently of those interests; neither did 
he wish to extend to them any thing that 
could be deemed an unnecessary protec- 
tion. He would ask, what was the best 
and truest support of the navy, but a 
large, extensive, and flourishing com- 
merce? He did not know a country in 
the world that had a great navy without 
an extensive commerce; neither did he 
know any state that had a flourishing com- 
merce, without being at the same time an 
extensive naval power. He knew there 
were some cases in which navigation and 
‘commerce came in conflict ; and in those 
‘cases he would prefer the interest of navi- 
gation to that of commerce. He would 
support navigation, because commerce 
evidently depended on the existence of 
@ great naval force. In that point of view 
it was, that the acts of Charles 2nd were 
wise and politic. The legislature of that 
day preferred navigation to commerce, 
and it was right that they should do so. 
That system of policy had answered all 
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the purposes for which it was introduced, 
the principle of which was to reduce the 
power and commerce of the Dutch. But 
that object having been effected, there 
was no longer any necessity for pursuing 
the same course. What had been the 
history of the commerce of Great Britain 
since that time? Was it marked by an 
inflexible and strict adherence at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to this 
system? Certainly it was not. On the 
contrary, the whole history of our com- 
merce, from that period, proved that a 
system of relaxation from those acts was 
adopted. In fact, the statutes relaxing 
the navigation law in favour of commerce 
amounted in number to more than 300. 
Had, in consequence of those relaxations, 
the naval power of the country sunk ?— 
far from it—in carrying the commerce of 
England to the highest pitch that the 
commerce of any country had ever reach- 
ed, it would be found that, during the 
last twenty-five years, our naval power, 
had gone hand in hand with our com- 
mercial greatness. With respect to the 
time, there could be none so proper as 
the present, when every nation was 
struggling for commerce and establishing 
her commercial regulations. What did 
we see but the effects of our own mistaken 
policy in the conduct of all around us? 
They might look to France, to Austria, 
to Holland, to Prussia, to Russia. We 
had been lately called on to retaliate upon 
Russia. Retaliate for what? For having 
practised the lesson and acted upon the 
principles our example had taught her. 
We had no right to complain of those 
measures. A wiser course was, in his 
opinion, to profit by what we saw, and 
set the example of a return to more liberal 
principles and a sounder system. 

It now became his duty to explain the 
provisions of the bill, and the alterations 
he proposed tointroduce. The bill might 
be divided in its application to the trade 
of Europe and of the other quarters of 
the world—to foreigners and to British 
subjects. He should begin by the way in 
which it affected the foreigner and the 
trade of Europe. To the first alteration 
proposed by the bill he anticipated no ob- 
jection ; it appeared to him to meet the 
< Ekg oemsa of all parties. It was, to 
allow foreign ships to bring goods from 
any port where they happened to be, pro- 
vided that they belonged to the port in 
question. This he did not think there 
was any reason for fearing would generate 
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however, remove a great deal of inconve- 
nience. The expenses and other disad- 
vantages incidental to trans-shipments 
would always prevent any new or irre- 
gular practice from receiving encourage- 
ment, to the prejudice of a more direct 
and established trade. Another relaxa- 
tion to which he had to draw the attention 
of the House, referred to a particular 
part of Europe, now in close amity and 
alliance with us. The act of Charles 2nd, 
to which he had already adverted, per- 
mitted foreign goods to enter our ports 
either in British vessels, or in ships ot 
that country of which they were the 
growth and produce. But such at that 
time was our dread of the rivalry of 
Holland, that the Dutch were debarred 
from the benefit of this general rule, and 
the importation of certain articles was 
forbidden from Holland and the Nether- 
Jands in any ships whatever, under the 
penalty of the confiscation of the ship 
and cargo. There was certainly no reason 
now why Holland should not be placed 
in the same situation with the rest of 
Europe. The same rule of policy that 
applied to other countries was just as ap- 
plicable to her. In so expressing himself, 
he was, indeed, fortified by the evidence 
of the principal and most intelligent 
merchants who had been examined on this 
subject. There were some, undoubtedly, 
who entertained objections of a peculiar 
nature, and with regard to which he 
should make a few observations. They 
referred generally to the probable event 
of Holland becoming a dépdt for the Me- 
diterranean trade, and to the danger at- 
tending our importation of large quantities 
of goods through thismedium. The only 
advantage Holland could be supposed to 
possess arose out of the restrictions im- 
posed by our quarantine laws which he 
trusted would be reconsidered. If a re- 
Jaxed system was safe to Holland, it was 
not very easy to understand why it should 
be dangerous to us. They were also 
rendered secure by the present state of 
our own law. The act of the 45th of Geo. 
3rd ove power to the king in council of 
regulating and applying the law of quaran- 
tine; and under the application of it all 
goods and merchandise of the Mediterra- 
nean coming through Holland would be 
subject to the same quarantine on reach- 


ing this country, as if brought directly 
from the ports of the Levant. When 
gentlemen added to this consideration the 
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orencourage an habitual trade. It would; | charges upon trans-shipment—the hazard 


of our importations taking place through 
the course which had been pointed out 
was reduced to too small a point to excite 
va apprehension whatsoever. 
he next alteration applied to Russia, 
and Turkey. By the provisions of the 
Navigation Law, the importation of arti- 
cles known by the name of enumerated 
articles was confined either to ships of 
the country of their produce or British 
ships, while the importation of other arti- 
cles was free. This was the case in 
respect to the nations of Europe generally; 
but to this rule the countries adverted to 
were exceptions. From them no goods 
or produce could come but under that 
special restriction—for such exception 
there appears at present no ground, and 
it is proposed to place those states on the 
same footing in relation to the commerce 
with this country as the other nations of 
Europe. In doing this however, it was 
his intention to add to the list of those 
enumerated, (thereby subjecting them to 


| the restriction applicable to such), the 


articles of tallow, tobacco, and thrown silk. 
As to the last article, he begged to remind 
the House that at this moment, under the 
22nd of Geo. 3rd, it might be imported 
from Ostend, or any part of the Austrian 
Netherlands, and that, in fact, our manu- 
facture was flourishing, and had grown up 
only under protection of the high duty to 
which the foreign one was subjected. This 
he had no intention of touching. What, 
then, was the ground for all the clamour 
that had been made, and all the representa- 
tions that had been, with such indecorous 
importunity, pressed upon the members 
of the House, who were beset in the lobby 
in a way which he had never witnessed on 
any former occasion. They talked of new 
facilities being afforded to smuggling. 
He could not see where such new facilities 
were to be discovered. Every facility 
there could be found after the passing of 
the bill, existed now; and if they were not 
resorted to now, there was no reason to 
believe they would be so _ hereafter. 
These were the alterations he contem- 
plated in the trade of Europe. Without 
endangering in any degree the interests of 
this country, they afforded some conveni- 
ence to foreigners, and relaxed something 
of that severity which had long been the 
reproach of our commercial system. They 
got rid, too, of that source of confusion 
and embarrassment which had been found 
to arise from the construction and ap- 
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plication given to the act of Charles 2nd, 
which, by referring to countries in that 
division of Europe which existed at the 
period of passing the law, gave different 
regulations for almost each respective 
country, and even for different parts of the 
same country. This by its reference to 
the articles to be imported gives one law 
for the whole, applicable equally to all 
times and all circumstances under which 
Europe can be placed. : 

He next adverted to the trade carried 
on with other quarters of the world, and 
stated the principal alteration affecting 
foreign ships, which he should propose 
in that branch of commerce that would 

robably arise out of the events which 
fad occurred in South America. He 
need not dwell upon the situation in 
which those events had placed that coun- 
try, or recall the recent declaration of 
Me. Zea. The field which had been thus 
opened to commerce was most extensive 
and valuable; and it was most desirable 
that we should put this country, as far as 
the law was concerned, in a condition to 
reap all the advantages of it. The mes- 
sage of the president marked the course 
likely to be taken by the United States, 
and it was probable that they had al- 
ready recognized the independent cha- 
racter of the new republics. He did not 
mean to prescribe to his majesty’s govern- 
ment what line they should adopt with 
respect to the question of recognition ; 
all he desired to do, and in this he trusted 
the House would concur with him, was, 
to put the law in such a state, that, if 
the recognition of these states should 
be deemed expedient, no impediment 
should remain to prevent the country from 
deriving the full benefit of it, in its com- 
mercial interests. He intended, there- 
fore, to propose the introduction of 
clauses, which should permit a direct 
trade to the ships of South America with 
the united kingdom, in the same way, 
and founded on the same principles, as it 
had been under different acts, already ex- 
tended to the United States and the 
Brazils. 

These were all the relaxations of the 
existing law he had it in contemplation 
to offer in favour of foreign navigation. 
The remaining alteration applied to the 
British ship. It was known that the 
British ship in Europe could import into 
this country every thing from every place, 
with certain exceptions in respect to the 
Netherlands ; but that in the trade with 
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Asia, Africa, and America, it could only 
bring the produce of each directly from 
the place of its growth or manufactare. 
This had appeared to him an inconvenient 
and useless restriction, and he had in- 
tended to put the British ship into pos- 
session of the same facilities in respect to 
the distant quarters of the world, that it 
already enjoyed in respect to Europe. 
It had, however, been contended, that 
such a change might be attended with 
great injury to the British shipping ; thac 
it might lead to the importation of articles 
into the continent, in the foreign ship, 
which would be only transported from 
thence in the British ship; that hence a 
new course of trade would be established, 
by which a great and valuable part of the 
employment of British shipping might be 
put in hazard. This danger, he said, 
rested only on the assumed advantages, 
in point of cheapness, possessed by foreign 
navigation, which, he contended on va- 
rious grounds, did not exist in any degree 
sufficient to counterbalance the expence 
and inconvenience of a circuitous voyage 
and trans-shipment in a foreign port. He 
stated his belief that these advantages 
were very much exaggerated, and were 
balanced by others possessed by British 
shipping. That in our trade with the 
north of Europe, where the advantages 
of cheap construction and navigation were 
the greatest, more than half the tonnage 
employed ‘was British. That Franee, 
Holland, and America were our principal 
rivals in the distant trade, and that the 
freights to France and Holland in the 
last year were higher than to England, 
and the Americans, from a variety of evi- 
dence, appeared to sail their ships at 
greater expense than we did. Qn these 
grounds, he entertained little apprehen- 
sion of any material danger to the ship- 
ping interests of the United Kingdom ; 
but he felt there were circumstances 
under which some hazard was to be‘an- 
ticipated, and had thought of providing 
against it by a duty on all goods, the pro- 
duce — ng 3 Africa, and a 
coming from a European port. In apply- 
ing thi, however, he had found ona 
ficulties, and had therefore adopted the 
alteration of permitting goods to be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, in this 
manner, for exportation only. In niaking 
this alteration, he did not consider himself 
as making any sacrifice of principle. New 
facilities were still given to the British 
ship, and it could bring every thing from 
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any place exempt from the danger of 
seizure and confiscation to which it was 
now subject. He felt equally with those 
whose alarms had been excited, that the 
danger apprehended was. to be guarded 
against. They had differed only in their 
mode of accomplishing the same object ; 
an object much too important to the most 
essential interests of the country to be 
trifled with, and which he was as anxious 
as any man to put beyond all hazard. 
This, he trusted, by the proposition he 
had made, was effectually done. In con- 
clusion, he repeated, that his first pur- 
pose was, to simplify and clear the law, 
and reduce that which had been to be 
sought through a multitude of acts, to a 
few simple clauses ; his next, to relax the 
restrictions of the present law, as far as 
might be done with safety, and to show 
the disposition of this country to a more 
enlightened and liberal system of com- 
mercial policy than that by which it had 
been hitherto governed. He implored 
the House to consider, that the decision 
it came to on the present bill might have 
the effect of eventually establishing and 
securing the unquestionable benefits of 
such a system to the nations of the world, 
or fixing upon them all the evils of a con- 


trary one, for centuries to come.—He 
then. moved, That the Speaker should 
leave the chair. 

Mr. Davenport vindicated the proceed- 
ings of the deputation from the silk manu- 
facturers. The silk trade was the only 
flourishing trade in the country at the 


present moment. He trusted that full 
time would be allowed to those whose in- 
terests were affected to be heard by coun- 
sel against the bill. 

Sir W. De Crespigny protested against 
the principle of the bill. It militated 
against the best interests of the country, 
and was equally prejudicial to British ship- 
owners and seamen. 

Sir M. W. Ridley defended the ship- 
ping interest against the animadversions 
thrown out against them. It might be 
said that they were a body who felt anx- 
iously alive to their own.exclusive in- 
terests ; but so ought all bodies of men to 
feel. It was their opinion, that where a 
competition existed an advantage should 
not be taken from one party which would 
result to the benefit of the other. But the 
difference of expense in navigating an 
English ship of 500 tons, and a foreign 
ship of the same burden, was upwards of 


1,700 against the English ship ; therefore 
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the foreign ship ought not to be placed 
in the same condition with the English 
ship. At all events, the parties should 
have time to consider the subject before it 
passed into a law. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. Davenport moved, that thrown silk 
be withdrawn from the articles enumerated 
in the first clause. 

Mr. Bastard hoped an opportunity 
would be afforded to the silk manufacturers 
to be heard by counsel. 

Mr. T. Wilson did not think that the 
measure would be productive of the good 
anticipated from it. 

Mr. Ellice suggested the propriety of 
giving time for the fullest consideration of 
the subject. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would give members an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject at some 
future stage. 

Mr. Wallace said, he had no wish 
to refuse the fullest opportunity to 
parties concerned to defend their in- 
terests. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor would oppose the bill 
in every stage, and was for inserting any 
article by which the bill might be likely to 
bethrown out. If passed into a law, it 
would transfer the trade of England to the 
opposite shores. 

Mr. Ricardo considered it a happy 
omen that so many gentlemen were now 
of opinion that our system admitted of 
improvement. The only complaint he had 
against the bill was, that it did not go far 
enough. 

Mr. Brougham said, he recognised in 
this bill a portion, though avery minute 
portion, of the improvements in our com- 
mercial system which had often been re- 
commended from his side of the House. A 
few years since, he had occasion to call 
their attention to the state of the manu- 
facturers of this country, who had been 
then almost as much distressed as the agri- 
culturists were now. He then alluded to 
the improvement of the navigation laws as 
aremedy, and had remarked, that they 
had indeed been once beneficial, but that 
their character had since changed. On that 
occasion the very person who now brought 
forward the present measure, had moved 
the passing to the order of theday. He 
(Mr. B.) rejoiced. that in this improving 
age the measure which had been so treated 
five years ago was now brought forward 
under auspices which made success almost 
certain. As relaxation had begun on a 
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point where it was not natural to have ex- 
pected it, he had no doubt that farther re- 
Jaxations would take place on those points 
where a liberal policy was more manifestly 
the interest of the merchant. He hoped 
that the principle of this bill would be made 
more effectual, by being applied to the 
criminal law and the system of taxation, 
as well as to the commercial policy of the 
country ; and he trusted that when similar 
propositions should again emanate from 
his side of the House they would meet 
with more liberal treatment than they 
were accustomed to receive. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the clause agreed to. The other clauses 
were then agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 21. 


In1sh Payment oF Rent Bitt.] Sir 
J. Newport rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill “ to authorize occupying 
tenants in Ireland to tender in part pay- 
ment of rent receipts for grand jury and 
parochial assessments, subject to certain 
exceptions.” This bill materially con- 
cerned the interests of a large portion of 
the people of Ireland, whose distresses it 
was calculated to relieve, as well as to 
place them in a greater degree of certainty 
as to the payments which they had to in- 
cur with their rent. The grand jury pre- 
sentments in Ireland were peculiarly ex- 
tensive and severely pressing in their 
nature upon the occupying tenant. Soon 
after the Union, the Irish presentments did 
not exceed 400,000/., and they amounted 
to 1,200,000/., a sum always paid by the 
occupying tenant, one variable in its nature, 
and against which the tenant had no means 
of providing at the time he made his 
bargain with the landlord. It would be 
material to consider whether the latter 
ought not to bear some portion of this 
expense. He did not mean to meddle with 
existing contracts. The object of his bill 
was prospective, and only to affect future 
bargains. He thought the disbursements, 
though made in the first instance by the 
tenant, should be repayable to him by the 
landlord on the settlement for rent. It 
was most desirable in Ireland that the 
tenant should be placed in such a situation 
asto know exactly what sum he had to pay, 
and not be responsible for local payments 
of the kind he alluded to, in addition to his 
rent. 

VOL. VII. 
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After a short conversation, leave was 
given to bring in the bill. 


IrisH Civit List.] Mr. Hume, in 
moving for a return of all pensions, allow- 
ances and other expenses paid out of the 
Civil List of Ireland, observed, that he was 
extremely desirous of ascertaining how 
they had been augmented to so large an 
amount. The civil list of Ireland amoun- 
ted in the first year to, 214,877/. and the 
permanent charges on the consolidated 
fund, were 402,339/.—He was aware that 
many compensations and allowances had 
been granted at the time of the Union, 
with little attention to economy, or con- 
sideration of the services for which such 
pensions were granted. It was necessary 
that the whole subject should be revised, 
and he could point out a mode by which 
an immediate, though a small, saving might 
be made to make a beginning-with. In 
the list of pensions, and he should state 
that as an example of the little attention 
paid by the government to the expen- 
diture in Ireland. He saw that 200/. was 
annually given to two individuals since 
1726, on the conditions that the annuity 
should be continued until the principal 
sum of 2,000/. were paid to them at once. 
Now, at 3 per cent the interest of 2,000/. 
would be 60/., and at five per cent 100/., 
so that at least half the sum every year 
charged upon the public might be spared 
by paying the sum of 2,000/. at once. 
Pensions in Ireland had been obtained in a 
very doubtful manner, and he thought that 
many of them would not bear inquiry. It 
might also be found, that a number of in- 
dividuals held offices and at the same time 
received retired allowances for offices they 
had lost, or for others from which they 
had retired on superannuation. When 
the exchequers of England and Ireland 
were consolidated, pensions and allowances 
to the amount of nearly 7,000/. were 
granted to individuals whose services were 
no longer wanted in that office. A Mr. 
Crofton obtained an allowance of 1,000/. 
a year, and now filled, as reported to him, 
(Mr. H.) some employment or place in 
the vice treasurer’s office, with pensions 
for himself and other branches of his 
family amounting to near 1,000/. a year 
more. A Mr. Mitchell was in the same 
predicament; he had three offices and 
retiring pensions which with his emolu- 
ments, were. about 1,150/. Out of 
eighteen individuals, there might be others 








who either ought to give up their places, 
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or their allowances; if they filled official 
situations their pensions might be relin- 
quished, and the money saved to the pub- 
lic. He begged leave, while upon the 
subject of the Irish civil list, to notice an 
opinion promulgated by the noble marquis 
on a former night with so much confidence, 
that it was calculated, although contrary 
to all experience and sound policy, to 
produce a false impression out of doors. 
It was, that the civil list, being a contract 
with the Crown, for the king’s life was not 
under the cognizance of the House. If 
so, why had the noble marquis himself 
come down in the year 1815, to the House, 
to claim and obtain and additional allow- 
ance for the civil list? If it were a con- 
tract, it must be equally biriding on both 
parties. In the first year of the late reign 
the civil list was fixed at 800,000/. but by 
the 17th Geo. III. c..21 it was increased to 
900,000/. in 23rd Geo. 3rd 950,000/. ; in 
44th Geo. 3rd. 1,010,000/.; in 50th Geo. 
$rd. 1,020,000/. in 52nd Geo. 3. c. 2 to 
1,090,000/. In fact, whenever the civil 
list was in difficulties and that more money 
was wanted, it was held not to be a binding 
contract, at least on the part of the so- 
vereign. But he would submit to the 
noble marquis, and appeal to the House 
that such proceedings were not fair. As 


the parliament had the power, and in its 
liberality, had from time to time added to 
the allowances of the civil list, he ‘om H.) 
thought it altogether unreasonable in the 
noble marquis to deny the power. of the 
House to reduce the civil list, if they 


should think them too high. Besides the 
augmentations he had noticed, the pen- 
sions to the royal family, formerly paid out 
of the civil list, were now carried to the 
account of the consolidated fund; and in 
the course of the late reign the ministers 
had obtained from the House additional 
grants to the extent of 3,747,774/.* The 





* Debts of the Civil list paid by parliament 
since the accession of Geo. the 3rd. over and 
above the regular allowances of the civil list. 


In 1769 -ceces eooe £.513,511 
77 acco cece rece 618,340 
—B4-eccee covcce 60,000 
ipa bawioks 210,000 
1802 +++ reeeerees 990,053 
——-4iccccesenee ¢ 591,842 
nnd v0 10,458 
atti inks ++ 118,853 
3,113,061 
Regency expenses, viz.52Geo.3,c.8. 100,000 
April 5, 1815, to pay off arrears -- 534,713 


£ 3,747,774, 
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| Crown had besides about one million from 


the droits of Admiralty, and near a million 
from other,resources ; and, on the while, 
the Crown had obtained during the last 
reign between 5 and6 millions beyond the 
amount specified in the supposed contract. 
It was his intention also to move for a 
return of the pensions and allowances in 
Ireland, not paid out of the civil list, as 
well as for a return of the manner in 
which 20,000/. voted by the House for 
civil contingencies in Ireland had been 
expended as there were some rather ex- 
traordinary charges under that head. He 
saw that 637/. 7s. 11d. had been paid to 
sir C. Flint, for transmitting the public 
acts of the session, and 1,602/. for prose- 
cutions of the Bank of Ireland. These 
matters deserved inquiry, as well as the 
application, in 1819, of 10,000/. as secret 
service money ; and in 1820 and 1821, of 
still larger sums under the same head, of 
which no account had been rendered. He 
also found, that out of the civil contin- 
gencies, 2,910/. and 660/. were paid to the 
secretaries of the lord lieutenant ; whether 
for salaries or on what account he did not 
know, but he saw no reason why any such 
payments should be made to them from 
that source. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was sur- 
prised, after it had been intimated to the 
hon. gentleman, that no opposition would 
be made to his motion, that he should 
have brought forward such a variety of 
details, which no man could be prepared 
to answer on the sudden, which were cal- 
culated to produce false and painful im- 
pressions—-and which could answer no 
practical purpose. With reference to the 
question the hon. gentleman had again 
raised on the contract of the civil list, he 
(Jord L.) contended, that it was a con- 
tract of the strictest kind, under the sanc- 
tion of the Jaw. It was true, that like all 
contracts, it could be avoided by consent 
of the parties; and whenever the Crown 
came to parliament, the whole question 
was thus opened to revision. But the 
Crown had never said—‘ give me back 


my hereditary duties; and the public 


had been a gainer during the whole of the 
late reign, by an arrangement made at the 
beginning of it, to the extent of eight or 
ten millions. 

Mr. Bennet said, that constitutional au- 
thorities were decidedly against the po- 
sition of the noble marquis. As to the 
Crown having been a loser by the con- 
tract, if the public had not been saddled 
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with many of the burthens formerly borne’ 


by the Crown, it might have been a gainer. 
As it was, the Crown had had the ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Goulbourn was confident, that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen was mistaken 
in several of the statements he had made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
do justice to Mr. Crofton, who had in- 
deed a retired allowance of 1,000/.a year, 
and who on the consolidation of the two 
exchequers (having served in that of 
Ireland for 30 or 40 years), requested to 
be allowed to fill the office of Lrish secre- 
tary to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
without any salary. He had done so, and 
had received nothing for his most useful 
and valuable services ; thereby saving the 
public 400/. a year. 

Sir J. Newport felt himself bound to 
bear testimony to the talents of Mr. 
Crofton in the department to which he had 
so long belonged. 

Mr, Peel had been for six years con- 
nected by official ties with Mr. Crofton, 
and assured the hon. member for Mon- 
trose, that he was completely mistaken in 
his assertions. He was also misinformed 
regarding the secretaries of the lord lieu- 
tenant, who received nothing from the civil 
contingencies. 

Mr. Hume said, he had spoken of Mr. 
Crofton, only as one out of eighteen ; and 
if he was mistaken, the return, when pro- 
duced, would set him right. Ifthe secre- 
taries of the lord lieutenant did not receive 
the sums he had mentioned from the civil 
contingencies, he apprehended it would be 
found that they did obtain them from 
the civil list, or from the consolidated 
fund. — 

The motion was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 23. 


Ir1sH_ Poor EmpLoyMENT BILL.] 
The bill having been read a first time, 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
not friendly to the suspension of the 
standing orders of the House for the pur- 
pose of accelerating the progress of bills, 
but under the special circumstances of 
the present bill, having for its object, the 
immediate relief of a considerable portion 
of the population of Ireland now labour- 
ing under the most severe distress, and 
recollecting also that at the commence- 
ment of the session the standing orders 
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with greater rapidity measures for their 
coercion, he thought this was a case in 
which their lordships might be fairly 
called upon to suspend these orders, for 
the purpose of enabling this bill to be 
passed at once through its different stages. 

Lord King had no doubt that their 
lordships would willingly give their con- 
sent to this measure, tardy and inefficient 
as it was. In the distressed districts of 
Ireland, a million of people were said to 
be in a state of absolute starvation; and 
this bill proposed to lay out 50,000/. in 
giving them employment. That was a 
sum which, if fairly distributed, would 
only be a shilling a piece for each dis- 
tressed individual. But it was not too 
much to suppose that a considerable part 
of the sum would be intercepted in its 
progress, and be lost in jobs. There was 
nothing done in Ireland without a job. 
Much offence had been taken in another 
place at a learned person’s declaration, 
that the landlords of Ireland were rapa- 
cious; but it was not merely of the land- 
lords that the people of Ireland had to 
complain. The learned person might 
have spoken also of the rapacity of the 
church of Ireland, and of the government 
of Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick was surprised 
that the noble lord should choose such 
a moment for repeating any exasperating 
language, which might have been used 
in another place. For his part, he would 
assert that, whoever had cast on the land- 
lords of Ireland the charge of rapacity, 
such charge was not founded in fact. 
There were, undoubtedly, some.rapacious 
landlords in Ireland, and so there were 
in England. As to jobbing, it was most 
unfair to apply it exclusively to Ireland ; 
for if the public money was to be laid 
out in England some of it would find its 








were suspended for the purpose of passing 


way into the pockets of those who were 
not intitled to it. What had been done 
in this country for the relief of Ireland 
was most generous, and would, he doubted 
not, have a powerful influence in the 
work of conciliation. 

Lord King protested that he had not 
held exasperating language. The whole 
object of what he had stated, was to show 
that all had not been done which ought 
to be done in so pressing a case. Those 
who had caused the evil ought to be more 
liberal in relieving it. The sum given by 
the bill was too little to afford any sub- 
stantial relief to the suffering people of 
Ireland. 
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The Earl of Blesington denied that 
there was any foundation for the charge 
of rapacity, as applied generally to the 
landlords of Ireland. With regard to the 
bill, it was a measure highly satisfactory 
to him, though he trusted that it would 
be followed by other measures for the 
relief of the suffering people of Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that under 
the special circumstances of the case, he 
was induced to support the bill; it being, 
in his opinion, objectionable in principle. 
The general principle acted upon in 
England was, to leave public works, such 
as roads, canals, &c. to individual or joint 
speculation, it being well understood, that 
under such a system, individuals were in- 
duced, for the sake of their own interest, 
to a careful superintendance, and a more 
economical expenditure of money in con- 
sequence tovk place. As to the objec- 
tion, that tlie relief was of small amount, 
it was only necessary for him to say, that 
it was considered enough for the present 
exigency, and that there would be ample 
time to apply a further sum for the 
same purpose if the present should be 
found insufficient. 

The Marquis of Downshire regarded 
the measure as merely temporary, and 


trusted that government would look a 
little deeper into the state of Ireland. 
The great cause of the discontents in that 
country he considered to be the state of 
the law respecting tithes. He concurred 
in every thing that had been said on that 
subject by a noble duke (Devonshire) 


previous to the recess. The revision of 
the tithe system was indispensable, for 
nothing could be worse adapted to the 
situation of the country. He was himself 
a great proprietor of tithes, but he was 
willing to make almost any sacrifice to 
get rid of a system fraught with such in- 
jurious consequences to agriculture, and 
productive of so much discontent. 

The Earl of Darnley was sensible of 
the hardships of the tithe system, but 
considered the want of employment to be 
the great cause of the present distress in 
Ireland. He wished that what was now 
done had been done sooner, and thought 
that it would have been more gracious to 
vote as much for the suffering people of 
Ireland as parliament had done for the 
Russians, Spaniards, and Portuguese. 
With respect to landlords in lreland, he 
disclaimed any thing like a system of op- 
pression on their part. 

The Marquis of Lansdown gave notice, 
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that if no measure of a more permanent 
nature should be brought forward, he 
would shortly call their lordships atten- 
tion to the situation of Ireland, with the 
view of proposing some measure having 
for its object to promote the happiness 
and secure the conciliation of the people. 

The bill went through all its stages, and 
was passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, May 23. 


Wetcu Jupicature.] Mr. Allen 
prefaced his motion upon this subject by 
a variety of observations upon the state 
of the courts of justice in Wales. He 
complained generally of the want of re- 
sponsible officers, and of the inefficacy of 
process issuing from the courts of equity. 
Tho courts of common law were, perhaps, 
in even a worse condition. The allowing 
judges to practise as barristers between 
the sessions was highly objectionable. It _ 
opened a door to connexions between 
judges and attorneys, which might be 
highly prejudicial to the ends of justice. 
The hon. gentleman further complained 
of that law which permitted the trying of 
a Welsh cause in the nearest English 
county. When the House heard that 
the cost of such a removal was 300/., 
they would at once see that the power 
was useless to the poor, and capable of 
being converted into an engine of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the rich. In fact, in 
any dispute between a rich man and a 
poor one, the threat to try at Hereford 
commonly put an end to the suit. In 
proportion to the inexperience. of the 
judges, the number of offences might be 
fairly presumed to have increased. Under 
the present system, strong political ob- 
jections might be urged to the Welsh 
judgeships. These judges were now ca- 
pable of holding offices at pleasure, and 
of retaining their seats in that- House. 
The public opinion of their integrity must 
be weakened by the knowledge that they 
were selected from a different class of 
men from that out of which judges in Eng- 
land were chosen. The defective state 
of the judicature had a tendency to in- 
crease the number of attornies in Wales ; 
yet, notwithstanding the multitude of 
these gentlemen, either their inexperience 
or incapacity was very great under the 
existing arrangement, or they had not 
time to do justice to their clients. Some- 
times issue was not joined for three days 
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together after the plea had been put in. 
It might be supposed that he was prepared 
with some outliie of the system which he 
proposed to substitute in lieu of the pre- 
sent Welsh judicature. In the first place, 
he should propose to make such an ar- 
rangement as might render two judges 
adequate to the whole of the duties ; and 
secondly, he should suggest a plan by 
which employment might be found for 
these two judges in London, between the 
terms. He should propose to divide the 
Oxford circuit, and to appoint, as assize 
towns, four places for South Wales; 
namely, Worcester, Glocester, Monmouth, 
and Hereford ;- and four for North Wales 
—Shrewsbury, Chester, and two others. 
It was his purpose that these judges should 
form, as it were, an additional Court of 
King’s-bench; that they should have 
equal rank, salaries, and honours, with 
the judges of the King’s-bench in Eng- 
Jand. They might be occupied in the 
discharge of insolvent debtors, in hearing 
cases after term, and in relieving the 
Court of King’s-bench in London from a 
portion of their criminal proceedings, par- 
ticularly in revenue cases. Of the neces- 
sity of such relief a very strong instance 
had occurred only a few days ago. Some 


libellers were brought up in the Court of 
King’s-bench to receive judgment for de- 


faming the late Queen. Judgment in 
that case was obliged to be postponed, 
because the court was not full. Now, 
the measure which he had to propose 
would keep the court always full, and 
prevent these inconveniences from oc- 
curring. He had prepared some resolu- 
tions, which he should move in the com- 
mittee, if the House would allow the 
measure to proceed so far. He was dis- 
posed to think that the whole of this plan 
might be effected by appointing two more 
judges of the Court of King’s-bench, in 
the room of the chief justice of Chester, 
and the seven other Welsh judges. Such 
a plan as he had now opened would 
greatly shorten those sittings after term, 
which now left to the judges of the Court 
of King’s-bench little or no vacation. 
Only a fortnight ago he was informed 
that there would remain for these sittings 
more than 40 cases in the Court at West- 
minster, and 100 in the Court at Guild- 
‘hall. The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, “ That this House do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the 
reports of committees upon Welsh Judi- 
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cature in the years 1817, 1820, and 
1821.” 

Mr. Barham said, that on fairly viewin 
this subject, any one would naturally as 
what reason could be assigned for sup- 
porting a separate judicature for so small 
a part of the united kingdom? Reasons, 
cogent enough, might have existed in the 
time of Henry 8th; but what was there 
now in the state of Wales, so different 
from that of any other part of the empire, 
as to make such a judicature necessary ? 
He might be answered, that the language 
of the country was different. But to this 
he should rejoin, that the proceedings, the 
barristers, the judges, were all English. 
The country was mountainous ; but many 
parts of England were equally so. He 
believed the present Welsh judges to be 
men of learning, integrity, and honour, 
but he must be allowed to observe, that the 
judges in Wales were not looked upon by 
the people with the same respect that was 
shown to the judges inthis country. The 
Welsh people could not but be aware that 
their judges were chosen, sometimes, 
rather for their parliamentary services, 
than for their professional qualification. 
The best evidence of the opinions of the 
people was to be found in their own con- 
duct; and certain it was, that they re- 
moved every thing they possibly could do 
—and that at a great charge—to another 
judicature. Without meaning any reflec- 
tion on an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Jones), he did think that the motion would 
do a great good, if it should reduce the 
number of Welsh attornies in some pro- 
portion to the remainder of the popu- 
lation, 

Mr. Jones expressed his decided disap- 
probation of the motion. Admitting for the 
argument that the court of equity could 
not enforce it’s decrees, it was in the op- 
tion of the plaintiff to proceed either there 
or in the superior court of England ; but 
he was prepared to show, in opposition 
to what had been stated, that it could en- 
force its decrees. Having gone through 
the whole of the evidence annexed to the 
two reports, he felt satisfied that it was 
strongly against the change now proposed. 
The hon. gentleman entered into some 
details in order to support this opinion. 
He particularly dwelt upon the point, that 
law was both cheaper and more expedi- 
tious in Wales than in England, and to 
this effect he quoted the words of the re- 
port of the committee of 1819. He also 
adverted to the testimony in favour of the 
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alteration, and mentioned in succession 
the names of the judges who had formerly 
presided in Wales, and of the more 
eminent barristers who had practised there. 
He had never been more astonished 
than by the attack upon the mode in which 
the criminal law was administered in the 
principality, and was willing to give up the 
whole subject, if it could be satisfactorily 
proved that injustice had been done ina 
single instance. He agreed that the Welsh 
judges should not have seats in that 
House, and that the appointments ought 
to be made by the lord chancellor, and 
not by the Treasury,so that the office might 
not be ‘conferred from any political 
motives. He was himself ready, if the 
present motion were rejected, to bring in 
a bill to remedy existing defects and 
abuses, such as were found by the com- 
mittee to prevail; and which bill had 
had the sanction of the first legal au- 
thorities. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he should be 
curious to see in what manner the hon. 
gentleman would word his clause to pre- 
vent the appointment of Welsh judges 
from political motives, and to deprive the 
Treasury of the power which it possessed 
at present by law, in order to transfer it 
to the lord chancellor. The old mode of 
appointment by the minister of the day, 
was, of itself, a most abominable evil ; and 
he put it to those who heard hin, whether 
the inhabitants of the principality of Wales 
were not entitled to the same pure admi- 
nistration of justice as the people of Eng- 
land. It was puerile to bring forward the 
names of respectable persons who had taken 
Welsh judgeships only as a stage in their 
professional advancement. He might just 
as fitly quote the names of lord Bacon 
and lord Coke, in favour of the continu- 
ance of the court of star chamber. Would 
any man say that the principle of selection 
was the same with the Welsh judges as 
with the other judges of the land? It was 
not to be denied, that the former had been 
chosen for their parliamentary influence; 
and if this was the fact, what more was it 
necessary to state in support of the pre- 
sent motion? He was not at all sure 
that the exclusion of Welsh judges from 
seats in the House would be effectual. 
They might still be named from parlia- 
mentary considerations ; and, though the 
mode and form might thus be changed, 
the effect would be the same, while the 
responsibility of the advisers of the Crown 
in this respect might be lessened. The 
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details given in the course of the debate, 
showed that the tribunals in Wales were 
incompetent and inefficient. As to the 
question whether the inhabitants of the 
principality were in favour of the amend- 
ment suggested, that it was a matter pecu- 
liarly for the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, and upon which popular opinion 
could be least of all valuable. The pro- 
posers of this committee, in his opinion, 
deserved respect and gratitude for not 
having excited clamour upon a subject of 
so much nicety and difficulty. The incli- 
nation of his mind was always against 
increasing the number of the judges, with- 
out a manifest necessity. He was fully 
aware of the advantage of having a small 
number of superior judges. It was only 
when the number was small, that the 
highest point of honour was placed in the 
judicial integrity and propriety of their 
conduct, for any number of years. Where 
the number was great, there would be 
many instances of failure both in point of 
ability and in point of propriety ; and thé 
more numerous such instances became, 
the more general would be the fall of tone 
and feeling on the subject of judicial 
honour. Such a fall of tone, he should 
regard as the greatest public misfortune. 
He had always thought, that two circum- 
stances, which were most happy, were to 
be found in the judicial administration of 
this country. The first was, that the 
great secret had been discovered of 
making the superior judges small in num- 
ber, and giving them an ample income ; 
but not so large as to lead to improper ap- 
pointments. The second circumstance 
was, the giving of dignity to gentlemen of 
wealth and character by the only means 
by which it could be given to them, that 
was, by making the duty of magistracy 
gratuitous in their hands. They enjoyed 
a rank above their fellow-citizens only by 
the faithful discharge of the most important 
duties. This state of judicature might be 
called the wisest mil the happiest that 
ever existed, according to the views taken 
of its origin and history ; for he would not 
take it upon him to say whether it was the 
result of human contrivance, or the happy 
effect of time and circumstances. But he 
was jealous of giving the title of judge, 
high and venerable as it was, to persons 
of inferior authority and qualifications. 
There was the highest propriety in keep- 
ing the function, station, the very name of 
judge, as high as they could be kept, and 
they could be kept high only by keeping 
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the denomination itself high and limited. 
He had no prejudice for a particular num- 
ber—he felt no Pythagorean affection: for 
the number of judges now in our courts— 
he was effected by no superstitious abhor- 
rence of an increase of judges, if the in- 
crease should be necessary. He thought, 
indeed, that the time was come when an 
increase of the judges became necessary, 
both from the increase of business and to 
spare the time and the health of those 
whose mental energies were so much 
tasked and so highly valuable. There 
were. learned friends of his who thought 
that by a different distribution of duties 
the’ object desired might be attained. He 
did not pretend to oppose his judgment to 
theirs, after he had so long ceased to prac- 
tise in courts of law; but he was con- 
vinced that the greatest business would 
always flow to that court where the most 
decided superiority of talent and character 
was to be found ; and the highest reputa- 
tion for talents and character would always 
be found where the greatest and most im- 
portant business was done. The court of 


King’s-Bench would,therefore, alwayshave 
most business from its general considera- 
tion, its high character, the distinguished 
part it acted, and the conspicuous place it 


occupied. He would, then, rather add 
two judges to the courts of common law 
than appoint inferior judges. 

Mr. Scarlett perfectly concurred with 
his hon. and learned friend, that rather 
than the respectability of the administra- 
tion of justice should be lowered by an 
inequality among the judges, the number 
of the superior judges ought to be in- 
creased; but he did not think the neces- 
sity existed. He had no partial attach- 
ment to the number of twelve, nor did 
he think there wasany extraordinary virtue 
in that of four; but he thought that if at 
present an alteration of the judicature of 
our courts was necessary, the number of 
judges ought rather to be diminished than 
increased. He was opinion that one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench might be de- 
tached in term timeto do the inferior crimi- 
nal business, while the higher duties might 
be performed by three. There was a great 
deal of minor business which came before 
this court, and which he thought might 
be disposed of ashe proposed. As to the 
present system of Welsh judicature, it was 
undoubtedly very defective, It wasdifficult 
to suppose that gentlemen at the English 
bar, who were in any thing like eminent 
practice, would accept of the appointment 
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of a Welsh judge, the total income of 
which did not exceed 1,100/. a year. It 
appeared also from the evidence of a 
Welsh judge before the committee, that 
avery small number of causes on each 
circuit were'tried in Wales. It would ap- 
pear that many were tried elsewhere and 
many compromised; and he could not 
think that the best system of justice from 
which men fled by compromise rather 
than trust to the justness of the decision. 
This system had been said to be ancient 
because it had been instituted by Henry 
the 8th; but he did not think the Welsh 
would be obliged to any one that said so. 
He knew something of the Welsh notions 
of antiquity ; and as the reign of Henry 
the 8th was modern in English history, in 
Wales it was but of yesterday. 

Colonel Wood thought, that the great 
increase of property which had taken 
place in Wales since the time of Henry 
the 8th, entitled them to a change in 
their judicature more suited to their pre- 
sent state. The honourable colonel said 
he had changed his mind on this subject ; 
and he had done so from conviction. 

The Attorney General could not agree 
to the plan of abolition, or of increasing 
the number of English judges. The pre- 
sent system of Welsh judicature was de- 
fective, and ought to be amended; but 
the hon. member for Carnarvon was about 
to bring in a bill to remedy those defects, 
and the House was not at present in a 
condition to come to a decision on the 
question. Besides, the opinions of two 
previous committees were in favour of 
amendment, and not of abolition. 

Mr. C. Wilson bore testimony to the 
respectability and integrity of the Welsh 
judges; but said, that any measure which 
would have the effect of assimilating the 


| jurisdictions in Wales with those of Eng- 
land should have his support. 


Mr. Wynn said, that he should; as a 
general principle, have no objection to the 
jurisdictions in Wales being assimilated to 
those in England ; but he did not think 
that such a measure could be carried into 
effect without considerable inconvenience: 
He had no objection to discuss a bill on 
the subject; but he could not give his 
assent to the whole of the resolutions be- 
fore the House. He would suggest to the 
hon. member to withdraw his motion now, 
and if he should not be satisfied with the 
plan to be proposed by the member for 
— he might renew it at a future 
day. 
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‘Mr. M. A. Taylor supported the 
motion, but was unwilling that a question 
of such importance should be disposed of 
in so thina House. He therefore moved 
as an amendment, that the debate be ad- 
journed to that day fortnight. 

The gallery was cleared for a division ; 
when there being only 34 members present, 
the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMOS. 
Friday, May 24. 

ALEHOusES LicensInc BiLy.] Mr. 
Bennet presented a petition from the 
licensed victuallers of the metropolis com- 
paining of the present mode of Licensing 

ublic-houses. 

Mr. Carew felt many objections to the 
bill which the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury had introduced. 

Mr. Bernal observed, that the interests 
of those brewers who were frecholders of 
public-houses would be very materially in- 
jured by that clause of the bill which pro- 
vided that a magistrate should grant a 
license to any individual who possessed 
the qualifications necessary to enable 
him to opena public-house. The clause 
would also hold out greater temptations to 
drinking. 

- Mr Alderman Smith expressed himself 
inimical to the bill. 

Mr. Littleton suggested, that it was ex- 
pedient to introduce a clause into the bill 
for encouraging the sale of beer of a 
diminished strength. 

Colonel Trench thought, that the brewers 
of London had too long enjoyed the mono- 
poly of their trade. 

Mr. Marryat believed that the proposed 
measure would operate. injuriously upon 
the vested interest of the brewers. 

Mr. Hume could see no reason why the 
trade in beer should not be thrown open. 

Mr. Brougham considered it a measure 
of the first. necessity, to break down the 
present system of licensing public houses, 
although in doing so, care should be taken 

~ to injure as little as possible the vested 
capital of the brewers. He did not think 
that if the number of public houses were 
larger than at present, the amount of 
tippling would be increased. As well 
might it be contended, that, in a private 
party, the quantity of liquor that would 
e drank would depend upon the number 
of glasses placed on the table. He could 


see no objection to throwing open at once 
the retail trade in beer. 


At present, no 
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persons without a license could sell any 
quantity under five gallons, or two dozen 
bottles. There might, perhaps, be some 
doubt as.to the propriety of increasing or 
decreasing the number of public houses, 
but there could be no doubt about allow- 
ing the poor man to procure his pot of 
beer with the same facility that he pur- 
chased his loaf. He therefore gave notice 
that, in the event of any misadventure 
happening to his hon. friend’s bill, he 
would bring forward a measure, making it 
imperative on the magistrates to grant a 
license to any person wishing to enter 
into the retail trade. 

Mr. Bennet said, that, in looking to the 
abuses which had so long existed in the 
licensing system, he felt that those abuses 
could not be fully remedied, or the mono- 
poly broken up, without injuring the pri- 
vate properties of certain individuals. 
Therefore, his object, when he first brought 
the question forward was, with a view to 
have it discussed, and understood both in 
and out of doors. If the magistrates in. 
the country, generally, would adopt the 
system practised in Wiltshire, there would 
be little fear of a monopoly of licenses. 
The magistrates of those counties, when- 
ever they found that the brewers had a 
monopoly in any one district, instantly 
granted a new license, by which means all 
monopoly was destroyed. He begged 
the attention of the House, while he stated 
a few instances of the extent to which the 
monopoly of the beer trade had been car- 
ried in some parts of the country. In 
Portsmouth there were 231 public houses ; 
of these 168 were in the hands of brewers, 
34 in the hands of spirit-merchants, and 
29 were free houses. In King’s Lynn 
there were 68 public houses, all in the 
hands of the corporation or of brewers. In 
Brighton there were 66 of which 55 were 
in the hands of the brewers. In Watford, 
St. Alban’s, and Reading, all the public 
houses were in the hands of the brewers. 
In other counties, such as Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, where beer was brewed 
at home, there was another description of 
monopolists — he meant the malsters of 
those counties. In one district near London 
there were 180 public houses, all of which 
were in the hands of brewers except 12. 
In the eighteen excise districts there were 
8,859 public houses in the hands of 
brewers, being a proportion of five to one 
of the whole number. Having thus pointed 
out the evil, he now came to the remedy. 
He had intended to open the beer trade 
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farther. To that measure opposition had 
been made: and he did not wonder at it. 
Persons who knew any thing of borough 
towns, would know, that the brewers there 
were no small persons. Next to his ma- 
jesty’s government there was scarcely an 
interest more formidable than the interest 
of the brewers. In fact, he found that if 
he attempted to carry his bill through in 
its original shape, he should have no sup- 
port but from a few of his friends. He 
therefore intended to strike out the clause 
which made it compulsory upon magis- 
trates to grant licenses when demanded. 
He admitted the force of the proposition 
suggested by the hon. member for Win- 
chelsea, but he feared that that measure 
would be as prejudicial to the publicans 
and brewers as the clause which he him- 
self had but then given up. His objects 
at present were two-fold; first, to bring 
public houses under a certain discipline, 
and secondly to give a security to that 
sort of property, which it did not at pre- 
sent possess. 

Mr. Hume thought it would be expe- 
dient to adopt the licensing system prac- 
tised in Scotland, under which no mono- 
poly existed. 

Mr. F. Palmer thought, if the hon. 
member abandoned the clause making it 
compulsory on magistrates to grant a 
license, he might as well give up the bill 
altogether, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Navat AND Minitary Pensions. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on this subject, 

The Chancellur of the Exchequer said, 
that he would call to the recollection of 
the House, as briefly as possible, the prin- 
ciple of the resolutions on this subject al- 
ready agreed to by the House. The re- 
solutions to which the House had agreed 
[see p. 284], recognized the military and 
naval pensions granted during the late 
war, and also the civil superannuations 
granted by consent of parliament, as a 
charge on the public, and as forming part 
of the public debt. These pensions were 
granted for the services which brave and 
meritorious persons had rendered their 
country. Without attempting to carry 
the analogy farther, he would say, that 
the House having recognised the principle 
that these pensions formed part of the 
public debt, had also recognised the pro- 
stn of this principle— that where a 

arge public debt pressed upon the country, 
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in order to relieve the country as much as 
possible from the pressure of that debt, it 
was expedient to throw the weight of a 
portion of it over a certain number of 
years, by which means the payment would 
appear more easy, and less irksome. The 
number of years, in the case before the 
House, was limited to 45, because the al- 
lowances now made to naval and military 
officers and other persons, would, before 
the expiration of that period, be nearly 
extinguished. After the resolutions had 
been passed, measures were taken to carry 
the object of parliament into execution. 
The wish of government was, to leave the 
matter, after full and fair notice, open to 
the competition of all parties; and after 
certain proceedings had taken place—pro- 
ceedings which were marked with the 
utmost candour on the part of those who 
took part in them—attempts were made 
by the Treasury to conclude negotiations 
with some of the leading capitalists in the 
city. In point of fact, there had been 
much communication on this subject with 
various individuals, and the particulars of 
those communications were in part before 
the public... But, as the negotiations had 
had no effect, it became his duty to 
submit another mode in which the wishes 
of parliament could be accomplished, 
always concluding that the plan would be 
finally sanctioned by the approbation of 
the House.” In forming a contract of the 
nature which he had proposed with in- 
dividuals or corporations, there was a 
possibility, and even a probability that 
there would be great loss or extreme ad- 
vantage to the parties contracting, and it 
seemed that the fear of grievous burthen 
had operated to prevent contractors from 
making any offers. On this account it 
was probably more expedient that the 
plan which he now proposed should be 
adopted, which was, to place the annuities 
which were to be granted in lieu of the 
decreasing payments in the hands of 
trustees accountable to parliament. In 
this case the risk would fall where it was 
proper it should fall—on the public. If 
there was a profit, it would go to defray 
the public charges; and if there was a 
loss, it would fall upon the public, as it 
would have done if no such plan had been 
adopted. He hoped, therefore, that with- 
out any variation of the principle which 
had been sanctioned by the House, the 
| plan which he proposed for the execution 
of it would be found just and beneficial. 











He should state the nature of the resolu- 
3B 
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tions which he should propose to the com- 
mittee. It was his intention to propose 
as his first resolution: — 

‘< ‘That, for the purpose of apportioning, 
conformably to the resolutions of this 
House of the 3rd of May, 1822, the 
burthen occasioned by the Military and 
Naval pensions and Civil Superannuations, 
it is expedient, that an equal annuity of 
2,800,000. terminable at the end of 45 
years, should, from the 5th of April, 
1822, be vested in trustees: to be named 
by parliament ; and that the said Annuity 
should be charged upon the Consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ 

This resolution, it would be observed, 
was the same as the one first proposed ; 
but as the whole of the loss or gain would 
fall on the public, tle object in view would 
be effected in the most economical manner, 
asit depended onnocalculation of chances, 
and thus avoided the necessity of giving 
any pecuniary inducement to the parties 
who undertook the risk. The sum of 
2,800,000/. had been assumed as the 
amotnt of the annuities; though it was 
lower than that which would have been 
necessary, if the contract had been enter- 
ed into with any contractors, This sum 
would make the calculation just, if the 
interest of money was taken at 33 per 
cent which would give the 3 per cents at 
82. His noble friend, when he had first 
opened the plan to the House, had very 
properly, in the course of his illustrations, 
taken a sum which could give no clue to 
the parties intending to contract. But 
now that the plan was not to be managed 
by contract, it was immaterial what sum 
was taken, except as the purpose of 
making the produce of the annuities sold 
meet as nearly as possible the actual 
charge. He had stated that the sum of 
2,800,000/. annuities, for 45 years, was 
taken on the calculation of 32 per cent 
for the interest of money, or of the 3 per 
cents at 82. ‘Taking the 3 per cents at 
75, which was equal to 4 per cent interest 
on money, the amount of annuities ne- 
cessary would have been 2,862,000/. At 
41 pér cent the sum necessary would be 
2,902,000/.; and as 44 per cent was the 
rate of interest on which the 5 per cents 
had been reduced, that would have been 
about the rate at which the money could 
probably be obtained from any con- 
tractors. He had, therefore, taken about 
100,000/. of annuities less than any 
contractors could have taken. This was 
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a circumstance which it was material to 
bear in mind when they came ‘to speak of 
the reduction of taxes; for though he 
assumed this as the amount of annuity 
sufficient, it was necessary that they 
should bear in mind that it was the very 
smallest sum which could be adequate to 
meet the charge. 

The remainder of the plan was very 
simple. Though the time was not yet 
come for the nomination of the trustees, 
it would be well that he should mention 
the sort of persons whom it was his in- 
tention to propose in that character. The 
trustees he should propose would be the 
great officers of the departments in which 
the payments would be made—the first 
lord of the Treasury, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the treasurer of the navy, 
the paymaster of the forces, the master- 
general of the Ordnance, to whom would 
be added, the governor and deputy go- 
vernor of the Bank, as the payments 
would be made through the Bank, and as 
it would be convenient to keep up a con- 
fidential and free communication with that 
corporation. The next resolution was, 
that the trustees should be chargeable 
with the quarterly payments of the annual 
sums, which had been calculated as suffi- 
cient to meet the decreasing charge of 
the pensions and half pay. ‘The third re- 
solution stated the mode in which the 
sums necessary to make these payments 
should be realised, viz. by the successive 
sales of the annuities placed at their dis- 
posal, by the dividends on the unsold 
annuities, or by the power which would 





be reserved to the trustees of issuing 
Exchequer bills, when it was thought that 
the annuities could not be brought to 
sale to advantage; and, finally, a power 
would be given to the departments to 
apply other sums which might be at their 
disposal, to be afterwards replaced by the 
trustees from the produce of the annuities 
or of the Exchequer bills before mentioned. 
By thus investing the trustees with the 
power, at their discretion, of raising the 
money in more ways than one, a con- 
siderable economy might be the result. 
He should take, for instance, the opera- 
tion in the first year. The first half year's 
dividend on the long annuities created 
would be payable on the 20th October 
next, and the first quarterly instalment 
would at the same time be to be: paid by 
the trustees. The dividend which they 
would have to receive on the annuities 
would be 1,400,000/. and the payment 
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which they would have to make would be 
only 1,225,000/. (1-4th of 4,900,000/.) 
therefore without selling any. annuities 
their first payment would be provided for, 
and a surplus of 175,000/. would remain 
in their hands till the ensuing 15th of 
January. At that time, by the sale of 
annuities, or by the issue of Exchequer 
bills, it would be necessary for them to 
make up the sum of 1,225,000/. The 
annuities being for 45 years, were for 
seven years more thanthe existing long an- 
nuities, and would therefore, at the rate at 
which the existing long annuities sold, be 
worth something more than 21 years pur- 
chase. On the 15th of April 1823, 
another half-yearly dividend would be 
payable on the annuities, and the trustees 
would be then able to make their quarterly 
payment without any further sale. On 
the 15th of July they would again have 
to raise money by the issue of Exchequer 
bills, or by the sale of a further portion 
of annuities, and so on; in the October 
and April quarters the payment would be 
provided for from the dividends, and in 
the January and July quarters, the 
trustees would have to sell annuities or 
issue Exchequer bills. It was easy for 
the House to understand, that if the Bank 
was disposed to take Exchequer bills, or 
if a ready sale was found for them in the 
market, the inconvenience of any un- 
timely sale of the annuities might be 
avoided. It was to be observed, that the 
sums to be paid by the trustees rapidly 
decreased ; for in the first five years it 
was reduced from 4,900,000/. to 4, 100,000/, 
after which a comparatively small sum 
would remain to be raised in any mode. 
The dividends received on the annuities 
would at last exceed the payments made 
by the trustees, and they would then be 
applied to the paying off of the Exchequer 
bills advanced in the earlier years, or to 
the repayment with compound interest, 
of the sums advanced from other quarters. 

Among the various points of view in 
which this transaction might be considered, 
the most important perhaps was that of 
its operation on the sinking fund; in the 
first place, because it was intimately con- 
nected with the sinking fund, because it 
was a discharge of one species of public 
debt by the creation of another; and 
because they were bound by the resolu- 
tions of this as well as of former parlia- 
ments to support an efficient sinking fund. 
of five millions. Now, in the first place, 
he should say that no sum whatever was 
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taken out of the hands. of the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the debt. The 
sums which would pass into the hands 
of the commissioners would be precisely 
the same; and the debt which was now 
created provided for its own extinc- 
tion without any additional operation of 
the sinking fund.. This plan, it was to 
be observed, only provided for the half- 
pay and pensions with which the country 
would be charged on the 15th July next. 
The half-pay and pensions which might 
hereafter be granted were not provided 
for; so that, if in remitting the taxes 
they did not provide for this charge, the 
country would be left in a worse situation 
than it was. It was, therefore, proposed, 
though the sum of 2,200,000/. would be 
the present saving, that a sum should 
be reserved to meet the charge of future 
half-pay. Various calculations had been 
made as to the probable amount of this 
charge ; but as it was dependent on innu- 
merable contingencies which could not 
be foreseen, as, for instance, the reduc- 
tion of forces, premotions, and retire- 
ments, it was impossible to estimate it 
exactly. It was thought, however, that 
a reserve of 400,000/. would be sufficient 


‘to meet this charge, till the sinking fund 


reached that point at which its accumu- 
lation ‘should stop: that point was the 
time when its annual amount became 
equal to one per cent on the capital of 
the debt. Something more than ten years 
and less than eleven would bring it to that 
maximum. This 400,000/., till it was ne- 
cessary to meet the growing charges of 
future pensions and half-pay, would be 
applied, in some way or other, to the re- 
duction of the funded or unfunded debt. 
To keep in view the principles on which 
parliament had hitherto acted, he thought 
it most desirable to place the sum at the 
disposal of the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund; so that for the next and sub- 
sequent years nearly 5,400,000/. per 
annum would be at their disposal. In the 
statement of the annual payments, the 
average sum payable in each year had 
been taken. ‘Thus, as the half-pay and 
pensions were taken in. July next to 
amount to five millions, and at the end of 
the year July 15, 1823, at 4,800,000/., 
he had taken -4,900,000/. as a medium 
charge. Between the five millions now 
payable, and the annuity of 2,800,000/., 
there was a difference of 2,200,000/. of 


which 1,800,000/. would.be applied to the 
remission of taxes, 400,000/. reserved to 
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meet the charge which would be growing 
up and remaining without other provision. 

It might be thought premature in him, 
before the plan was sanctioned by the 
House, to state what taxes it was intended 
to remit ; but as it was desirable to bring 
the whole of the plan at one view under 
the consideration of the House, and as 
he knew how much the feelings of hon. 
members were interested in this part of 
the subject, he should now state what he 
intended to propose in the way of remis- 
sion of taxes. On the best consideration 
he could give the subject, with a view of 
affording that substantial and effectual 
relief (without which the feelings of the 
people would be rather trifled with than 
gratified), he had come to the conclusion 
as to the taxes which it would be advi- 
seable to reduce. There was hardly a 
difference of opinion either in the petitions 
to the House, or among the members 
themselves, or among those whose judg- 
ments were most worthy of regard, that 
among all the taxes there was none which 
it was more desirable to reduce, to a 
very considerable degree, than the salt 
tax [hear, hear!]. His objection, at an 
early period of the session, to the motion 
of the hon. member for Wareham, besides 
the general objection at that time to the 
remission of any taxes, was, that it would 
throw the trade into confusion by a partial 
remission. The remission he had now to 
propose was to a much greater extent. 
Of 15s. per bushel, the present tax on 
salt, he should propose that 13s. be given 
up, leaving a duty of 2s. equal to the 
present Irish duty, which would give the 
convenience of an equal duty in both 
parts of the United Kingdom. In this 
operation, consideration was to be had to 
the persons engaged in the trade; and it 
was obvious, that unless the measure was 
taken with due preparation, it would be 
ruinous to them. Though, therefore, he 
intended to propose an immediate resolu- 
tion for the reduction of the tax, he did 
not propose that it should take effect till 
the 5th of January next. There might 
be some inconvenience to the dealers, and 
there would be a postponement of the 
advantage to the public; but, considering 
the nature of the commodity, the con- 
sumption of which was generally from 
hand to mouth, it was thought that by 
aid of reasonable arrangements with the 
excise, any considerable inconvenience 
might be avoided, and the public would 
have the satisfaction of the near prospect 
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of a very considerable relief. The Scotch 
duty which was 6s. he also intended to 
reduce to 2s. He was aware that there 
were some local interests that would be 
affected by this measure ; but the benefit 
of a free trade in salt, was too great to 
be impeded by any minor consideration. 
In order to make the fullest freedom of 
the salt trade practicable, all allowances 
and drawbacks on salt for particular 
purposes would cease, with the single 
exception of the drawback on exportation 
to foreign parts; because in the case of 
exportation the duty of 2s. per bushel 
would be ruinous. Irish salt would not be 
subject to any other duty than at present, 
but salt imported from England would be 
subjected to the duty of 2s. The duty in 
all cases would be levied at the pit’s 
mouth ; so that all the charges of manage- 
ment would be saved, and the trade would 
be left entirely free and unfettered. 
Though certainly the discontinuance 
of the allowance of salt duty free to” 
several manufactures might be atten- 
ded with some inconvenience, yet the 
great countervailing advantage from the 
cessation of all penalties and restric- 
tions, would be more than equal to the 
charge of 2s. perbushel. The same state- 
ment might apply to the fisheries : though 
there would be an increase of charge, it 
would be counterbalanced by the unre- 
stricted supply. The foreign salt import- 
ed for the fisheries would be chargeable 
with the 2s. duty, and the additional 3d. 
per bushel which it was now charged with. 
It would thus be charged in all with 2s. 
3d. per bushel. As he proposed to reduce 
the fifteenth of the tax, which now 
amounted to 1,500,000/. the reduction 
would be about 1,300,000/. As to the 
foreign salt imported into Ireland, he 
should not propose any alteration, at 
least he did not now entertain a contrary 
opinion.—The next tax which he should 
propose to remit was one which it was the 
more imperative on the House to attend 
to, as the people of Ireland would derive 
no benefit from the repeal of the salt tax. 
On the contrary, it was rather a disadvan- 
tage, as it deprived them of a comparative 
superiority, though that generous-minded 

eople would never object to the relief 
of their fellow subjects. With the repeal 
of the salt tax, however, he felt it his duty 
to propose a contemporaneous measure 
for the relief of Ireland, and the House 
would anticipate him in saying, that 
nothing could be more grateful than the 
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repeal of the window tax [hear, hear !]. 
This repeal he proposed should be entire, 
to take effect from the 5th of July next. 
This tax amounted to 200,000/., and with 
it he proposed also to repeal the Hearth 
Duty, a tax not paid in England, and 
which indeed had been repealed here in 
the reign of king William, as unfit to be 
levied; it amounted only to 50,000/. 
Both taxes hardly amounted to 250,000/., 
which, added to the 1,300,000/., made 
1,550,000/, The next article was one to 
which also the House had frequently had 
its attention called ; he meant the duty on 
leather. Without due precaution the 
public would not derive all the benefit of 
the repeal of this tax. His intention was 
that the additional duty which had been 
imposed in 1812, should be remitted, and 
that the tax and the trade should be re- 
placed on the footing on which it stood 
from the reign of queen Anne to 1812. 
The House, however, should proceed in 
the same manner in this case as with the 
brewers, and should not repeal the tax till 
they had an experimental assurance, that 
the public would derive a benefit from it. 
He felt the greater necessity for this pre- 
caution, because he had observed that 
since the peace, the reduction of price 
had not borne a fair proportion to the 
reduction of the raw material. If they 
took care to secure this effect there was 
no tax from the reduction of which the 
public would derive more advantage ; for 
the commodity on which it fell formed a 
very serious article of expenditure both 
to farmers and to the working people. 
The whole of the leather tax produced 
600,000/.; he proposed to reduce half or 
300,000/. There was another reduction 
which he meant to propose, and which 
though not of a large amount, would be 
felt to be highly desirable. 1t had been 
frequently urged, in the course of che dis- 
cussions on the navigation bills which had 
been brought forward by his two right 
hon. friends with so much benefit to the 
country, that notwithstanding the general 
advantages which would arise to the com- 
merce of this empire and of the whole 
world, from the adoption of a different 
principle—advantages which he hoped to 
see still further extended from year to year 
—there was one most important interest 
which was likely to be effected by these 
measures ; he alluded to the shipping in- 
terest. A reduction, therefore, which 
was calculated to relieve any difficulties 
and embarrassments which might fall 
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upon this class of the community from 
the operation of a general measure, which 
parliament, in its wisdom, thought fit to 
adopt, would at least shew the protecting 
care of parliament for that particular in- 
terest. The duty he proposed to repeal 
was, the tonnage duty, which had been 
granted during the war and continued 
during peace. The tonnage duty on all 
ships clearing inwards and outwards 
amounted to 150,000/. which in addition 
to the 1,850,000/. already enumerated, 
made a total of 2,000,000/. There was 
an excess, therefore, of 200,000/., beyond 
the proposed amount of reduction; but 
he expected that the large reduction of 
the salt tax would occasion so great an 
increase of consumption as to cover a con- 
siderable portion of this excess. There 
were some other items which he confi- 
dently expected would make up the re- 
mainder, so that there would be no ulti- 
mate loss to the revenue, beyond the 
proposed sum of 1,800,000/. He hoped 
that, without going into minute particulars 
of calculation, he had succeeded in making 
himself distinctly intelligible to the 
House. With regard to the plan for 
vesting the annuity in trustees to be 
named by parliament, it was certainly ex- 
pedient, as soon as it was ascertained that 
the original intention of government could 
not be conveniently carried into effect, to 
endeavour to obtain the same benefit by 
some other arrangement, to which no ob- 
jection could be made. He felt confident 
that the House would think the measures 
proposed were in themselves capable of 
parducing all the benefit which they 

id in view, and that there was no other 
objection to them than that which was 
inseparable from any plans of this nature. 
—The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving his first resolution ; 

« That, for the purpose of apportioning, 
conformably to the resolutions of this 
House of the third of May, 1822, the 
burthen occasioned by the Military and 
Naval pensions, and Civil Superannuations, 
it is expedient that an equal annual An- 
nuity of 2,800,000/. terminable at the end 
of 45 years, should, from the fifth of April, 
1822, be vested in trustees to be named 
by parliament; and that the said Annuity 
should be charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.” 

Mr. Calcraft congratulated the House 
upon the propositions which they had 
just heard. He confessed that he must 
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have totally misunderstood the right hon. 
gentleman in the beginning of the session 
when he fancied he heard him say, that a 
repeal of taxation would not only be no 
remedy for the distress under which the 
country laboured, but that it would actu- 
ally aggravate the evil. It was scarcely 
possible that such a declaration could ever 
have been made by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who had this night risen in his 
place to move a reduction of taxes to 
the extent of two millions. But whether 
he were mistaken or not, what had passed 
that evening was an encouragement to the 
House to persevere in their opposition to 
ministers, and to continue that course 
which theirjduty to the country demanded. 
The right hon. gentleman had gone further 
in his reduction of the salt tax, than he 
(Mr. C.) had ventured to propose under 
the circumstances of the present session. 
This was a measure which was calculated 
to give universal satisfaction. If it affected 
the interests of Ireland, he must beg that 
country to turn her eyes to the advantages 
she derived from the monopoly she pos- 
sessed of our corn market. With regard 


to the duty on foreign salt,. which was 
only used in one particular part of the 
fisheries, he really thought the right hon. 


gentleman ought to increase it. As to 
the other part of the plan, he confessed 
himself unable to understand the mode of 
carrying it into execution. When the 
noble lord first opened his proposition to 
the House, there was not a person who 
heard him who could have supposed that 
a minister would have gone so far without 
having the means of executing his plao. 
All this embarrassment would have been 
avoided by adopting the plan proposed on 
his (Mr. C’s.) side of the House, namely, 
that of taking the money at once from the 
sinking fund. The whole thing might be 
done at one stroke of the pen, by striking 
out the word * consolidated,’ in the first 
resolution, and substituting ‘ sinking” 
fund. This would be a straight forward, 
clear, intelligible course. How could the 
right hon. gentleman, he would ask, go 
into the market to borrow money every 
year, without divesting the capital which 
would otherwise go into the funds? His 
majesty’s ministers had talked so much, 
however, of their darling sinking fund, 
that they had become enamoured of their 
idol, or if not enamoured, they had said so 
much in its praise that they were unwilling 
to recede. — After all, if he understood 
the right hon. gentleman, he had himself 
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declared his intention of coming in a few 
years to the sinking fund, for when it 
reached a certain amount, it was to bear 
a proportion of this debt. As far as he 
(Mr. C.) was concerned, he should not 
press for any further remission in the 
present session. If he found the reduced 
tax worked well, he should be satisfied, 
but if the duty of 2s. a bushel appeared to 
press hard upon the fisheries, he trusted 
the House would be ready to afford them 
relief. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after the manner in which the hon. mem- 
ber had expressed himself, it would be 
unpardonable in him to make a single ob- 
servation which might interrupt :the har- 
mony of the evening. He had not for a 
long time, passed so satisfactory a moment ; 
nor did he ever remember to have seen 
the countenances of the gentlemen oppo- 
site so creditably lighted up. The hon. 
gentleman had done such ample justice to 
the plan of his right hon. friend, and he 
had spoken of it in such a spirit of can- 
dour, and even of kindness, that he (lord 
L.) should be doing violence to his own 
feelings if he suffered himself to let fall 
any expression which might throw a cloud 
over this happy dawn. There was one 
maxim of the hon. gentleman, however, 
from which inconvenient consequences 
might be drawn, if it were suffered to 
pass wholly unnoticed. As the hon. gen- 
tleman had called upon the House to ob- 
serve what advantages were derivable 
from opposing ministers, he (lord L.) 
would remind the hon. gentleman of the 
advantages of supporting ministers, whose 
great object was, to preserve public credit. 
He agreed with the hon. member, that if 
the fisheries should be embarrassed or in- 
jured by this duty, it would be incumbent 
on the House to consider the particular 
bearing of the tax upon their interests. 
The hon. member had said, that the go- 
vernment had now for the first time dis- 
covered that relief for the country was to 
be derived from the remission of taxes : 
but surely ministers had contended, as 
loudly as the hon. member himself, that 
the House could not be too eager to re- 
peal taxes, provided they did it upon a 
sound principle. He would not, however, 
be a party to so gross a delusion as to 
hold out, that even this large reduction of 
two millions, in addition to the reduction 
of a million and a half in the malt duty, 
which followed close on the repeal of the 
agricultural horse tax, would be likely te 
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‘bear upon the main pressure of the dis- 
tress which prevailed. The relief was, in 
fact, afforded to consumers, who were not 
the class of the community suffering under 
the greatest degree of distress. The hon. 
member had said, that if the words 
‘¢ Sinking-fund” were substituted for 
‘«¢ Consolidated-fund,” all difficulties would 
be at once removed, and their harmony 
would be at its climax. When he pro- 
posed the principle of a contract, he had 
good reason to believe, that there were 
persons disposed to become contractors 
for the plan. It was not wonderful, how- 
ever, that persons, looking to the proba- 
ble contingencies which might arise during 
so extended a period as 45 years, should 
entertain doubts, whether, with a view to 
the interests of the parties for whom they 
were trustees, it would be prudent to 
embark in such a transaction. The plan 
was in consequence changed, and now 
the public were themselves the contrac- 
tors) There was, however, no inter- 
ference with the principle of the sinking 
fund. Nothing could stand more distinct 
from the operation of this plan than the 
sinking-fund did. The fund of five mil- 
lions for covering the dead charge was not 
to be confounded with the sinking-fund ; 
for if those two funds were married toge- 
ther, they would make 10 millions. He 
would not add another word, lest it should 
disturb the harmony of the evening. 

Sir J. Newport rejoiced at the repeal 
of the window tax, and was also happy 
that the hearth tax was given up, not on 
account of its magnitude, but because it 
was extremely disagreeable to the feelings 
of the people, who viewed it as a badge 
of slavery. The financial plan appeared 
to him more desirable in its present shape, 
than if it had been effected by means of a 
body of contractors. 

Sir R. Shaw expressed the great plea- 
sure he felt at the repeal of the Irish win- 
dow tax. 

General Gascoyne adverted to the pre- 
sent state of the shipping interest, and 
said, ‘he experienced great pleasure at 
finding that it had not been neglected. 
‘The right hon. gentleman deserved the 
gratitude of the country, for the equal 
manner in which he had distributed relief 
to different classes and descriptions of in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Hume said, that no member of that 
House could be more pleased with the 
remission of two millions of taxation than 
he was: but he felt much surprised at the 
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tone assumed by hon. members, who re- 
turned their thanks to ministers for what 
they had proposed, in so extravagant a 
style, that it might be supposed some per- 
sonal favour had been done by them. 
He considered it to be the duty of minis- 
ters, if the necessity of the country re- 
quired the repeal of taxes, to remove 
them immediately. He could not but 
regret that so much praise had been be- 
stowed for the mere discharge of their 
duty, a duty, be it remembered, the 
House and the country had called on 
ministers to perform, day after day, and 
week after week. No part of the com- 
munity, not even the agricultural classes, 
required greater relief than the shipping 
interest. He was, therefore, extremely 
pleased at the remission of the tonnage 
duty; and he hoped, at a future period, 
that something further for their benefit, 
which he had turned in his mind, such as 
the remission of Is. in the pound on wages 
for Greenwich Hospital, which was now 
taken from the merchants service, would 
be conceded to them. As to the leather 
tax, he believed its partial repeal would 
meet the wishes of the public, but he had 
looked for the entire tax being repealed ; 
and with respect to the repeal of the 
Irish window tax, every one who knew 
any thing about that country and the 
hardships it had suffered, must concur 
in the propriety of its repeal. He did 
not, however, approve of the manner in 
which the salt tax was reduced. When it 
was remitted, that object should be 
effected in the most advantageous way. 
Why, then, for so small a part of the tax 
as 2s. of the 15s. should they retain the 
expense of the whole system of collection 
and management? He held in his hand 
a return, from which it appeared that 
there were 255 officers employed in 
managing the salt duties in England ; 
their salaries amounted to 26,5001: 
adding other emoluments, the total ex- 
pense was $2,000/., and if the charge of 
5,000/. was added for the officers who 
superintended these duties in Scotland 
the amount would exceed, in salaries and 
allowances, 36,000/. per annum. If one- 
half of the present establishment of offi- 
cers were kept up, the consequence would 
be, that the public would pay near 
20,000/. a year for collecting 200,000/. 
It would, therefore, be better to take off 
the whole tax and relieve the country 
from the interference of the excise in the 
use of that most important necessary of 
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life. As to the fisheries, instead of laying 
a duty on salt, the right hon. gentleman 
might, perhaps, find a mode of lessening 
the public expense, by reducing the 
amount of bounties. Why should they 
charge—say, 2s. of duty on salt to the 
fishery, and afterwards give 4s. back in 
the shape of bounty? Why was not the 
whole system simplified, and the bounty 
reduced from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. or 2s., 
which would enable the right hon. gentle- 
man to exempt the fisheries from the ad- 
ditional duty? He here expressed his 
anxious hope, that the government would 
take the system of bounties into its con- 
sideration, with the view of abolishing 
them. He doubted much the policy of 
keeping up any trade by bounties which 
after a fair trial could not exist without 
them. The effect was, to supply herrings 
&c. cheap to other countries, by taxing 
the people of England to pay a part of 
the expense of production—this ought not 
to be continued. The hon. gentleman 
then alluded to the financial plan of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to raise 
money by long annuities, and contended, 
that it would be the simplest and best 
mode to take the money at once from the 
sinking-fund. What was it the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposed to do, but 
sending one set of commissioners into the 
market to sell annuities and incur new 
debts, whilst they employed other com- 
missioners to purchase annuities and to 
pay off part ofthe same debt? Although 
he was certain, that without the walls. of 
the House there would be none weak 
enough to deny that this was not in effect 
an, interference with the sinking-fund. 
Though it was affirmed within the walls 
of that House that this measure did not 
interfere with the sinking-fund. If it was 
improper to adhere to the resolution for 
5,000,000/. of a sinking-fund, why not re- 
vise it? Ifthe wants of the country re- 
quired relaxation from taxation, why not 
break through the resolution for the pur- 

se of adopting a course which would be 
in all respects more economical? and on 
one consistent principle—instead of em- 
ploying new commissioners, the commis- 
sioners of the sinking-fund ought to be 
required to advance the necessary sum, 
and to receive hereafter the profits of the 
contract, for the benefit of the sinking- 
fund. In this there would be no expense 
of management, and no risk; and the 
proceeding would be intelligible to the 
world, and the delusion of not interfering 
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with the sinking-fund, when it was mani- 
fest taevery one that they were interfer- 
ing, got rid of at the same moment, If 
the right hon. gentleman was delighted 
with complexity, if he must have his 
darling operation of selling and. buying, 
let him adopt this plan; by which the 
sinking-fund would gain what the public 
treasury would lose. He would add that 
if the public money was to be economi- 
cally applied, this plan of the chancellor 
of the exchequer must be abandoned, and 
he trusted that the committee would see 
the propriety of adopting his amendment, 
and so dispensing with the cumbrous ma-: 
chinery of the other plan. Gentlemen 
were naturally delighted with a remission 
of taxes, but.in their delight they ought 
not to squander the public money. He 
begged leave to move as an amendment 
on the first resolution, “* That the balance 
between 2,800,000/. and the several sums 
set forth in the scale for the first 15 years 
should be taken from the commissioners 
of the national debt, and that the balance 
be paid again to the commissioners on the 
16th and subsequent years.” 

Mr. Curwen could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the selection of 
taxes to be remitted. The effects of the 
remission of the salt tax would be greater 
than were calculated upon. He was, how- 
ever, anxious that the whole duty on 
rock salt should be remitted; for then agri- 
culture would be greatly relieved, and 
trade inconceivably increased. What was 
proposed to be done would, he was per- 
suaded, give general satisfaction to the 
country. 

Mr. Davenport congratulated the House 
on the great remission of taxes which had 
been announced. He begged to suggest, 
as the salt duty was to terminate in January 
next, that much relief would be afforded 
to the dairy farmers, who consumed great 
quantities in cheese and butter, if it were 
taken off in the present year. 

Mr. W. Smith regretted that the whole 
tax on salt was not remitted, in order to 
save the expence of collection, and wished 
the whole of the leather tax was repealed 
also. With respect'to the amendment, he 
was surprised that the point should not be 
given up by ministers; for nothing could 
be more clear to any rational mind than 
that there could be no sinking fund but 
what arose from the surplus of revenue 
above the expenditure. The best course, 
therefore, was, to take from the sinking 
fund without: disguise, and in a: manver 
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that would prevent any increase of esta- 
blishments. 

Mr. J. Benett said, he would rather see 
the whole of the salt tax taken away, and 
the leather tax left as it was, than both 
reduced, but still retaining the expense of 
collection. He rejoiced in the reductions 
that were made, but hoped they would not 
have a tendency to relax the endeavours 
of members to push the principle of eco- 
nomy still further. 

_ Mr. Bright observed, that the fisheries 
would not feel the benefit of the repeal, if 
it was merely partial, and would therefore 
be dissatisfied. Another class of persons 
who had great interest in the removal of 
the whole tax, were the linen bleachers of 
Ireland ; and he would submit whether it 
would not be right to remove the pressure 
from the staple manufacture of the sister 
kingdom. He rejoiced that the tonnage 
duty was also removed, as it would be 
of great advantage to the commercial in- 
terests. 

. Mr. Hutchinson could not withhold the 
expression of his satisfaction and congra- 
tulation for measures so well calculated to 
give relief. He was most grateful for the 
remission of the Irish window tax, and 
also for the relief which in the leather tax 
would follow. With respect to the salt 
tax, he wished the whole had been re- 
duced ; but he trusted that the operation of 
the arrangement on the subject of foreign 
salt would not affect injuriously the provi- 
sion trade of Ireland. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he was most ready to 
commend the conduct of ministers where 
he found it prudent and proper; and in 
the proposed remission of taxes he thought 
they had acted judiciously in listening to 
the general prayer of the people. But, 
when he offered this commendation, he 
must decline concurring in any terms of 
excessive gratitude. He confessed, that 
he owed no gratitude to ministers for 
giving the people what was, in fact, their 
own money, If, indeed, the ministers had 
framed any plan for giving the people any 
portion of money which did not really be- 
ong to them, then would be the time to 
offer them fervent gratitude. Buthe thought 
that ministers, in coming down with 
all that earnestness to announce the remis- 
sion of taxes, had not dealt quite fairly 
with the House. It looked as if they 
wished to induce the House to assent to 
those parts of their proposition which were 
bad, under the cover of those parts which 
were good: Now, he thought it was the 
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duty of that House to separate the bad 
from the good, and by its vote to get rid 
of the former altogether. Under that 
view, he should support the amendment. 
He regretted much that any portion of 
the salt tax was continued, he did not wish 
that any nucleus should remain, because 
they well knew with what vigour, under 
the management of the exchequer, it 
would spread. [Hear, hear.] Asto the 
present plan for meeting the dead expen- 
diture, it was nothing more or less than an 
annual loan, in the contracting for which 
either a profit or a loss, as in all other loans, 
must follow. To the public, then, at last 
they must go for that loan; and as there 
was no ascertained stock in which it was 
to be funded, it would be of course less 
marketable, and consequently a greater 
profit must be held out to the contractor. 
Why then not keep that advantage to the 
country? There was another fallacy: for 
as the period of 45 years approached to a 
termination, what was to prevent the 
chancellor of the exchequer of the day, 
from converting these annuities into a per- 
petuity? . He did expect the vote of the 
hon. member for London. That hon. mem- 
ber had qualified his support to the former 
plan, by hoping that the chancellor of the 
exchequer would take advantage of the 
presant high price of the funds, in making 

is bargain for the public. Now, by the 
proposed scheme, the sale of the annuities 
was to be annual, and of course the pur- 
chases. Being thus made from year to 
year, such sales and purchases must be 
subjected to the contingency of war, and 
the depreciation of the price of stocks. Be- 
sides, if the market failed the right’ hon. 
gentleman, he must issue Exchequer bills, 
and add to the unfunded debt. If war 
subsequently occurred, he would then 
have to fund at a greater expense. 

Mr. Wilson said, he considered the pre- 
sent proposition as nothing more or less 
than a loan; indeed it was worse than a 
loan, as it trenched upon the sinking fund. 
It went to borrow from year to year, in- 
stead of being fixed on a long annuity. 
He was, however, quite gratified at the 
remission of taxes, particularly that por- 
tion of it, which so peculiarly affected the 
shipping interest. 

r. Maberly disapproved of the finan- 
cial part of the scheme, which was, in 
point of fact, creating a loan for the pur- 
pose of reducing taxation. This was not 
a legitimate mode of effecting such an ob- 
ject, whilst there remained another, an 
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easier, and a cheaper way, by reviewing 
the estimates, in which he was persuaded 
a saving of 2,000,000/. might be effected, 
without touching the sinking fund. In 
March last the right hon. gentleman said 
that the sinking fand must be kept up at 
5,000,000/., and that therefore no taxes 
could be remifted. Now, his views were 
entirely reversed. It was idle to talk of a 
sinking fund in this manner. Indeed, from 
1792 downwards, the public credit had 
been sustained without one. Alb the 
machinery of their finance was compli- 
cated ; and even when the right hon. gen- 
tleman paid the debt to the Bank, he raised 
the amount by a loan on Exchequer bills. 
This was, in fact, a system of frauds and 
tricks ; andthe House, instead of guard- 
ing the public purse against sueh opera- 
tions, had been the aider and abettor of 
the plunder, Mark the right hon. gentle- 
man’s course in the present year. As soon 
as he had accomplished his financial ope- 
rations for the reduction of the five per 
cents, during which hé had said not a 
word of reducing taxation, not a word of 
touching the sinking fund, he turned 
round and robbed the public creditor of 
the operation of this sinking fund, to which 
he had just before pledged his faith. Even 
in his plan of remitting taxes, he took a 
clumsy and an expensive course. Instead 
of reducing altogether an impolitic and 
injurious tax, he touched it partially, and 
thereby still retained the expensive 
machinery for its collection. He cordially 
approved of the amendment. 

Mr. Huskisson denied that the plan was 
any infringement upon the principle of the 
sinking fund : on the contrary, it was one 
which must keep up the publie credit, and 
be of peculiar service in the present situa- 
tion of the country. He joined, therefore, 
in the general congratulations of the 
House, and was surprised to hear the 
epithet of ‘* frauds and tricks” applied to 
any part of the arrangement. — Ifjany man 
had an annuitant for life attached to his 
estate, what fraud would there be in of- 
fering him a proportionate equivalent for a 
term of years? His right hon. friend had 
assumed, and he was correct in that as- 
sumption, that supposing the - present 
amount of annuities to be in existence for a 
certain specific time, and supposing the 
country would have to maintain the ordi- 
nary charges for the navy, army, and 
other expenditure, and even eontemplat- 
ing a few years of ordinary war, still the 
amount of debt charged would not exceed 
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2,000,000/. He was very reaily to admit 
that there would not be a clear surplus in 
the present year; but they must bear in 


mind, that they were dealing with a fund” 


which was daily decreasing in amount, and 
by which the public must be gainers for the 
next 16 years. As to the expense of work- 
ing this plan, he hoped that it would be 
carried into effect without any expense 
at alk. . 


Mr. H. Gurney said, he could by no: 


means participate in the cheers and-con- 
gratulations which he heard all around 
him; and he was affaid the House, if he 
might be allowed the expression, would 
find itself in @ fool’s paradise. In fact, 
the propositions of the chancellor of the 
exchequer were, in his mind, the most 
alarming symptoms of the times—the 
adoption of a system marking, and fraught 
with ruin; an increase of debt, accom- 
panied by a decrease of revenue—the pre- 
cise proceeding which had been the index 
and forerunner of the bankruptcy of al? 
nations. As to the total remission of the 


window tax to Ireland, he could by no’ 


means comprehend why the large house of 
a great proprietor in that country should 
be exempted from a burthen, which was 
borne by what was almost a cottage in 
England and Scotland; though there might 
be a very valid reason for their exempting 
rather a better species of house than was 
exempt here. 

Lord John Russell’ observed, that as it 
was on all sides admitted, that there could 
be no sinking fund unless there was a 
surplus of revenue over the expenditure ; 
and as they wete now, after having re- 
solved that there should be a sinking fund 
of five millions, about to remit two millions 
of taxes, it was incontrovertible in arith- 


metic, that the sinking fund could’ not’ 


exceed three millions. The present plan 
was to be in operation for fifteen years— 
that was, the taxes were to be lightened, 
but the remission was to be met by con- 
tinual loans for fifteen years. During 
that time the sinking fund would not be 
in operation. If the country should be 
involved in war, the loans we should be 


obliged to make must, aecording to their’ 


equal or greatet amount, altogether destroy 


the sinking fand. It was manifest that’ 


the sinking fend proposed in the early 


‘part of the session, was for the purpose’ 
of facilitating-a recent financial operation ; 


for the moment it was effected, the very 


-minister who proposed the former resolt- 
;tion, proposed a plan to break down that 
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resolution. Tlris was a mode of support-; 


ing public credit very different from what 
could be acted on in private life. With 
respect to the statement of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, he was much amused 
with the manner in which he produced 
arguments to show: the inutility and ex- 
pense of the plan which he had proposed 


_a few weeks ago. He now attempted to 


prove how his present plan had a singular 
advantage over his former one ; but it was 
evident that the chief ground “f resorting 


_to it was, to avoid the shame and humilia- 


tion of going directly to the sinking fund. 
What could be a greater incongruity, 


than that government should have com- 


missioners to dispose of long annuities, 


and commissioners to sell long annuities. 


This reminded him of a comic poet, who 
had brought upon the scene an avaricious 
father lending money to a prodigal son. 
But what would have been said of that 
comic poet had he introduced the prodigal 
in the scene lending money to himself. 
Yet this was the case with the present 
government, for the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and the noble lord were trustees 
of the pension plan, and commissioners 
of the sinking fund. He participated in 
the satisfaction felt by the House on ac- 
count of the promised reduction of taxa- 


-tion,; and could not but wish that the ma- 


chinery of the sinking fund was done 
away with. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate did not object 
to the selection of the taxes to be repealed, 
but thought a reduction or repeal of the 


_ window tax in England. would have been 
most desirable. With regard to the an- 
_nuity scheme, it was objectionable, be- 


cause it enabled government to take off 
taxes without a correspondent reduction 
of expenditure, and removed the burthen 
from our own shoulders to those ef poste- 
rity, who were already loaded by our im- 
provident wars with a debt of nearly 
800,000,000. Besides this, it seemed to 
be an indirect attack upon the sinking 
fund, which the house and the govern- 


-ment had so recently pledged themselves 
.40 maintain untouched, and in conse- 


quence of which resolution the nation had 


- just effected a saving of 1,500,000/.—the 
greatest financial measure upon record. 
- Approving neither of the annuity scheme, 
nor of the amendment, he felt himself 


bound to vote against both. 
Mr. W. Williams denied, that the sink- 
ing fund had been maintained inviolate, 


and contended that it was new toolate to 
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talk of keeping parliament. to its pledges. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had de- 
parted from hjs pledges and destroyed the 
sinking fund, by reducing it from what it 
ought to have been, between 20 and 30 
millions, to the paltry sum of five millions. 
He was glad to see a reduction of taxes, 
but it ill became that House to talk of 
gratitude to the ministers for that reduc- 
tion when the distresses of the country 
demanded it. The sinking fund might be 
taken away altogether for a few years, 
with the greatest advantage to the country. 
Its increased prosperity, growing out of 
the reduction of the taxes, would then 
enable us to establish another . sinking 
fund without distressing the people. 

Mr. Cripps supported the proposition 
of ministers, and congratulated the coun- 
try on the reduction of taxation. 

Captain Maderly said, he had no ob- 
jection to either of the plans then before 
the House, but was of opinion that the 
plan proposed by the hon. member for 
Montrose was the most effectual ana eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. J. Martin preferred the amend- 
ment, on account of its greater clearness 
and simplicity. It was a palpable juggle 
to talk of having a sinking fund at a time 
that we were borrowing money to defray 
the expenses of our ordinary establish- 
ments. 

The committee divided: For the amend- 
ment 35. Against it 115. 


List of the Minority. 


Attwood, M. Martin, J. 
Birch, J. Monck, J. B. 
Baring, sir T. Milbank, M. 


Normanby, visc. 


Calcraft, J. H. 
O'Callaghan, J. 


Coke, W. jun. 


Dundas, hon. T. Palmer, C.F. 
Duncannon, vis. Power, R. 
Davies, T. H. Pares, T. 
Denman, T, Rumbold, C. FE, 
Gurney, R. H, Robinson, sir G. 
Heron, sir R. Russell, lord J. 
Hornby, E. Taylor, M. A. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Wood, alderman. 
Hume, J. Wilson, sir R. 
James, W. Williams, J. 
Latouche, R. Williams, W. 
Lennard, T. B. TELLER. 
Maberly, J. Ricardo, D. 


Maberly, W. L. 
The several resolutions were then 
agreed to. 


ILL-TREATMENT OF CATTLE BiLt.] 
Mr. R, Martin moved, that the bill be 
now read a second time. Upon -vhich, 
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the attorney-general moved, ‘« That it be 
read a second time this day six months.” 

Mr. R. Martin expressed his surprise 
that the attorney-genertal had not assigned 
any reasons for opposing the bill. The 
learned gentleman ought to have done s0, 
if not in courtesy to the member who 
brought the measure forward, at least on 
account of its having received the appro- 
bation of a large portion of the inhabitants 
of the country. The learned gentleman 
had placed himself in opposition to the 
common sense of the whole nation. The 
magistracy of London and Middlesex had 
spoken im an articulate manner in favour 
of the measure. It had received the 
support of clergymen who did honour to 
their calling. There was not a pulpit in 
London that had not spoken in a pro- 
nounced manner in approbation of it. It 
had been asserted by the advocates of 
cruelty, that the bill did not define in 
what cruelty to animals consisted. But, 
could any one define what was called ex- 
cessive correction of an apprentice? He 
would not object to a horse being beaten ; 
but he would protect the animal from 
being inhumanly treated. The utmost 
penalty which his bill provided for the 
most flagrant case of inhumanity towards 
an animal, was three month’s imprison- 
ment, or the payment of a fine of 5/. 
Was this unreasonable ? 

The Attorney General observed, that 
he had had an opportunity, in the course 
of the last session, of explaining the rea- 
sons for his objecting to a measure of this 
description. 

The House divided, for the second read- 
ing: Ayes 29. Noes 18. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 30. 


Wetcnu Jupicature Bitz.] Mr. 
Jones moved for leave to bring in a bill 
“to enlarge and extend the powers of 
the judges of the several courts of great 
sessions in Wales, and to amend the laws 
relating to the same.’? 

Mr. Barham complained of the course 
taken. by the hon. gentleman, on a former 
night, in moving that the House be 
counted, and by that means smothering 
the measure of his hon. friend, (Mr. 
Allen). If his hon. friend’s measure had 
been suffered to go to a committee, the 
House would then have had the two plans 
before them. He could not help thinking 
that his hon. friend had been ill used. 
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Mr. Peel maintained, that nothing 
could be further from the intention of 
hon. gentlemen on his side of the House, 
than to show any want of courtesy to the 
hon. member for Pembroke. The hon. 
member for Durham had moved the ad- 
journment of the debate for a fortnight 
on the night alluded to. The motion for 
counting the House, therefore, had pro- 
duced no other result than would have 
been produced, had the motion for an 
adjournment been persisted in. 

Mr. Denman said, the question on 
which a difference had arisen, was not as 
to adjourning the debate to any particular 
day, but to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to which the resolutions of his hon. 
friend and the whole subject might be re- 
ferred. The present bill supplied a re- 
medy to trivial evils, but did not meet 
any of the great objections against the 
present system of Welch judicature.. He 
thought it would be better that the sub- 
ject should go off altogether till next 
session, than that such a measure should 
be adopted. : 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 31. 


Bank CHARTER.] Mr. Grenfell rose 
to present a petition from several highly 
respectable individuals in the county of 
Berks, relative to a negotiation said to be 
pending between government and the 
Bank of England, for the renewal of the 
Bank charter. To the extension of that 
mwnepey which would expire in 1833, 
he had the strongest objection; and the 

etitioners were of the same way of think- 
ing; but they objected more strongly to 
the relaxing of the restrictive law as to 
the number of partners engaged in country 
banks—to the relaxing of that law in 
places more than 65 miles from London, 
and continuing it in places within. that 
limit. Now, whenever the measure for 
renewing the charter came before the 
House, he should feel it his duty to op- 
pose it. Indeed, after the experience 
which the country had had of the conduct 
of the Bank during the last 20 years— 
after their immense profits, amounting in 
25 years (after the payment of 7 per 
cent dividend) to more than 25,000,000/. 
—after their tyrannous conduct towards 
government and towards the public, ex- 
emplified by their letters to committees 
of the House of Commons in 1819—after 
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these warnings, tt was amazing that any 
ministers could be so unwise, upon any 
terms, as to propose a renewal of the 
Bank charter, He had heard, out of 
doors, that the negotiation was at an end. 
If it were not so, he should certainly op- 
pose it in every stage. 

Mr. Manning defended the conduct of 
the Bank, and treated the charge of ty- 
ranny as invidious and unfounded. He 
also denied that the profits of the Bank 
were unreasonable, referring to the very 
large additions the Royal Exchange In- 
surance Company had made to their ca- 
pital in consequence of their great profits 
during the war. 

Mr. Dundas supported the prayer of 
the petition, and remarked upon the loss 
which had been sustained by the failure 
of country banks in Berkshire. 

The Marquis vf Londonderry said, the 
natural moment was not arrived for the dis- 
cussion of the question, which was too 
large to be settled on the mere reception 
of a 'petition, to which there was no sort 
of objection. 

Mr. Ricardo did not complain of the 
Bank directors for making the concern as 
profitable as possible; but he complained 
of ministers for having made such impro- 
vident bargains with the Bank, as to 
enable that establishment to make those 
enormous profits. He should oppose to 
the utmost the renewal of the Bank 
charter, because he was satisfied that 
every farthing made by the Bank ought 
to belong to the public. Even if a paper 
currency were wanted, ministers could 
accomplish the object more advantage- 
ously for the public without, than with 
the assistance of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Pearse defended the Bank of Eng- 
land, and asserted that they had no mo- 
nopoly, since it was in the power of any 
of the London bankers to issue notes if 
they thought fit to do so. 

Mr. Monck contended, that the Bank 
had a monopoly in effect, if not in fact, 
seeing that the private banks could not 
compete with the favoured chartered 
companies. With regard to the bargains 
between government and the Bank, he 
thought they were just upon the terms of 
a spendthrift and a usurer—the former 
being obliged to consent to any thing that 
the latter required. - 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


_ Poor Removav Bitt.} Mr. Scarlett, 
in rising to move the second reading of 
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this bill, observed, that he was prepared 
for considerable opposition to the mea- 
sure, in consequence of the great number 
of petitions which had been presented 
against it. He had not had an opportu- 
nity, when he first brought the subject 
before parliament, to open the general 
grounds on which he approached the 
question. It was his wish, as it also was 
his intention, to state to the House that 
he considered the present as only one of 
a series of measures. If he succeeded in 
carrying this, he would then venture to 
press others on the attention of parlia- 
ment. And he thought it was probable, 
that many persons who supposed their 
interests would be affected by this bill 
might have been induced to soften their 
tone of observation, if they had been 
aware that he meant to follow up the 
present measure by the introduction of 
others equally important. The House 
would recollect, that in the'last session 
he had proposed a measure which em- 
braced dense -great principles. He then 
conceived, and nothing had since occurred 
to alter his opinion, that the great vice 
of the whole administration of our poor 
laws might be traced to three causes: 
Ist, the restraint on the circulation of 
labour; 2od, the unlimited provision for 
the poor; and 3rd, the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of that provision, which led to 
profligacy, idleness, and vice. And he 
thought, to use the words of a great 
man, who had often addressed the House 
from the place where he then stood, that 
“‘ defective amendments, grafted on a 
plan originally defective, could produce 
no lasting or solid benefit.” Therefore 
it was, that he wished to strike at the 
root of the evil. The numerous altera- 
tions in the poor-laws, and the great 
number of enactments on this subject, 
afforded sufficient proof that the system 
demanded serious investigation. It would 
be found, on examining the different plans 
which had been adopted for ameliorating 
the law, that when each project was first 
introduced, it had haply produced some 
temporary relief; but, in the course of 
time, the principle itself, which was per- 
nicious in its basis, overcame every. pal- 
liative, and increased in power till it had 
acquired strength sufficient to defeat all 
the efforts that could be made to correct 
it) He need not occupy the House in 
stating the prodigious increase of the 
poor-rates, and the constantly increasing 
numbers of the poor. Although it was 
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shis intention last session to have called’ 
for the adoption of the three principles 
to which he had alluded, every one of 
which was of great importance, yet he 
knew the extreme difficulty of bringing 
into one bill three measures founded on 
those principles, each of which had its 
advocates as well as its opponents. On 
the present occasion, he had confined 
himself to one of those principles ; and 
‘nothing which had occurred since last 
session, had induced him to alter the 
opinion he had deliberately formed, that 
it was necessary to found some particular 
‘measure on each of those principles. He 
firmly adhered to that opinion; and he 
thought that the measure now before the 
‘House would not be effectual, unless it 
was followed up by enactments calcu- 
Jated to bring the other two principles 
‘into operation. : 
But, leaving untouched the unlimited 
provision for the poor, and forbearing to 
egislate on the indiscriminate application 
’ of that provision to poverty, however 
occasioned, he would proceed to inquire 
into the necessity of the measure now be- 
fore the House, which had for its object 
to prevent the removal of the poor, as the 
system at present stood. The House 
-would, he hoped, permit him to enter into 
some short history of this subject, before 
he proceeded to discuss the principle of 
the measure. He supposed that gentle- 
men were perfectly acquainted with the 
spresent situation of the poor of England. 
From papers that had been laid before the 
House, it appeared that the poor amount- 
ed to about one-ninth of the whole popu- 
dation. Now, in what situation was that 
large portion of the people placed under 
the existing law? If any poor man 
demanded relief for himself and family, 
whether his poverty arose from crime, 
misfortune, or idleness, he was subject to 
be removed by the justices or overseers, 
if he had not obtained a settlement in the 
parish where he applied, to some other 
parish or township in which he appeared 
to have a legal settlement, no matter how 
distant—no matter whether there was any 
Aemand for his labour—no matter whether 
-he knew a human being in the place: 
there he must go—there he must remain 
under the present law, and he was liable 
to punishment if he quitted the place. 
Perhaps he might find it impossible to 
support his family in the district to which 
he was removed; still it was no matter— 
there he and they must continue, as they 
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generally were, burthens to’ the parish 
from generation to generation. This was 
the case at present; and how had the 
country arrived at such a state of the law? 
Such a system must be illegal in its prin- 
ciple, since it was. contrary to justice to 
use extreme severity towards the poor. 
The 43rd of Elizabeth placed the poor- 
laws on a basis on which Mr. Justice 
Blackstone lamented they had not been 
allowed to continue. By that law the 
poor were placed in this situation.—None 
were entitled to relief except those who 
could not. work ; but for these who could 
work, but were destitute of employment, 
the overseer was directed to provide a 
stock, out of which they might be sup- 
plied with employment. This statute set 
the question at rest for the space of above 
60 years; for, from the passing of that 
act down to the time of Charles 2nd, there 
were only two acts of the legislature 
respecting the poor, and neither of these 
had any reference to the increase of the 
poor-rates or the multiplication of the 
poor. There was an act of James Ist, to 
punish those who abandoned their families; 
and a second to punish the parents, of 
illegitimate children. But soon afterwards, 
in the reign of Charles 1st, this country 
was thrown into a state of civil commo- 
tion; armies were raised, and marched 
from one part of the country to another. 
An army recruited in Lancashire was, 
perhaps, employed in Cornwall, and thus 
much confusion arose with respect to 
settlement. An order, published by 
Cromwell, in 1656, would afford some 
evidence of the effect the civil war had 
produced on the population. The order 
stated, ‘** Whereas the number of wander- 
ing, idle, loose, dissolute, and disorderly 
persons, is of late much increased, by 
reason of some defects in the.statute here- 
tofore made for the punishment of rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.”?” Now 
he (Mr. S.) believed, that the increased 
number of those idle persons was occa- 
sioned by the peculiar state of the coun- 
try. This was some years before the 
restoration of Charles 2nd; but, in the 
second year after his restoration, as 
the evil still continued, that statute was 
passed which enacted the compulsory re- 
moval of the poor. He therefore was 
correct in stating, that, for 60 years, 
until this statute passed, no law was made 
to confine the poor to any particular 
place. The moment that. statute was 
passed, and from that period down to the 
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present hour, the removal of the poor had 
been the subjeet of excessive complaint 
and of constant litigation. The conse- 
quence was, that the Statute book was 
crowded with laws on this subject, until 
an artificial code had been formed. The 
statute of Charles 2nd enacted, “ that if 
any person was likely to become charge- 
able on any parish or place, he might be 
removed by order of the magistrates to the 
last place where he was resident ‘for forty 
days.” The House must see what an 
extraordinary alteration this statute made 
in the situation of the poor who were not 
able to support themselves. It gave a 
most extensive power to the overseer, who 
was impowered not only to remove those 
who were chargeable, but Bo who 
appeared likely to become chargeable to 
the parish. The legislature saw the 
harshness of this measure, and numerous 
statutes were passed to multiply the modes 
of obtaining a settlement. By one statute 
a man could not be removed who was 
hired as a servant for a year; a second 
exempted him from removal if he had 
served a parish office; a third if he had 
served an apprenticeship; a fourth if he 
had purchased a tenement. There were 
a variety of other statutes, all of which 
related to settlements. But this was not 
all. ‘The courts of justice, acting‘on the 
principle: of the common law, which in this 
country ever had been, and he hoped ever 
would: be, favourable to the liberty of the 
subject, hed grafted gn those statutes a 
great number of exceptions, to limit the 
pewer of removal. In the reign of king 
William, in 1696, a remarkable circum- 
stance took place with respect to the 
poor-laws at that period. An applica- 
tion was made to the House of Commons 
to inquire into the state of the poor-laws, 
The subject was referred to the board of 
trade, of which Mr. Locke was then a 
member; and they had the report of that 
board which was drawn up by Mr. Locke, 
and which showed what effect had been pro- 
duced by the act of Charles 2nd during his 
reign and the reign of his brother James 
2nd while that statute was in full opera- 
tion. The report said—< the multiplicity 
of the poor, and the increase of the taxes 
for their maintenance, is so general a fact 
that it cannot be doubted of; since the 
last war it came on us, it has been @ 
growing burthen for many years, and the 
two last reigns have felt that burthen as 
well as the present. If the cause be 
looked to, it will be found to have pro- 
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ceeded, not from the scarcity of provi- 
sions, nor for want of employment from the 
— since the goodness of Providence 
as blessed this country with abundance, 
and the long peace, during the last two 
reigns, has wonderfully increased our 
trade and commerce. There must, there- 
fore, be some other cause. Perhaps it 
arises from laxity of discipline and cor- 
ruption; because virtue and industry are 
as constant companions on the one side, 
as idleness, poverty, and vice, on the- 
other.” This report was followed up by 
an act to remove the grievances that were 
felt from the operation of the statute of 
Charles 2nd. The 8th and 9th of William -. 
was the act by which persons were al-. 
lowed to come inte any parish or town- 
ship, on producing a certi of previous 
settlement. The effect of it was to do 
away the mischievous operation of the act 
of Charles 2nd, by allowing people, on 
stating that they were settled in particular 
places, to proceed to others, and to reside 
and work there without the liability of 
being removed. 
Having thus stated the history of the 
law, he would next call the attention of 
the House to the effects of that part of it, 
which obliged persons as soon as they 
became chargeable to the parish, to remove 
to. another parish where they had got a 
settlement. And here he would advert 
for a moment to the 26th of the late king, 
which introduced some mitigation of the 
previous state of the law; and it was some 
consolation to him in his present attempt, 
to refleet upon the number or petitions: 
which had been on that occasion presented 
from all parts of the country against sir 
Edward Hyde East’s bill. In consequence 
of those petitions, and the opposition made 
to the bill, it had been found necessary to 
except from its provisions those who 
might become chargeable to: the parish ;: 
and a clause had been introduced decla-: 
ring women pregnant with bastard children 
chargeable, which was in effect one of the . 
most: odious and most pernicious of our 
system of poor-laws. One of the advan-. 
tages of the measure which he now pro- 
posed would be, that it would greatly 
diminish the whole expenses and ch ! 
of maintaining the poor. Thefirst of these 
expenses were those arising from litigation. 
Dr. Burn, one of the wisest writers upon 
the subject, had stated it to be his con- 
viction, that more litigation had arisen 
from the law of removals than from any 
other source. The doctor had. alluded- 
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only to litigation respecting settlements in 
the Court of King’s Bench, which formed, 
however, but a small part; for the liti- 
gation on the subject at quarter sessions 
was more enormous than the history of 
litigation could parallel. On an average 
of three years up to 1815, this expense 
was 327,000/. a year; and when to this 
was added the expense incurred at the 
quarter sessions four times a year, and in 
the making of inquiries as to the power of 
removal—of which no regular return had 
been or could be made—the amount would 
be found to be very considerable indeed, 
and would go a great way in actually pro- 
viding for the poor. According to the 
existing law, if a man received the smallest 
sum for his support under a casual or 
temporary calamity, then that was madea 
ground for removing not only that man, 
but the whole of his family, unless the 
= to which they had originally be- 
onged became bound for their removal. 
By this means, the parish from which the 
family was ejected for the purpose of 
saving half a crown, not only subjected 
the parish to which the pauper was to be 
sent to very heavy expenses, but also 
compelled the whole family to remove 
from a place where many or all of them 
could find work, to a place where no work 
was to be found. He was fully convinced 
that many families were to be found sub- 
sisting entirely on the parish funds in one- 
place, who but for the law of removal 
would have been. maintaining themselves 
by their own industry in another. If 
under such circumstances the poor man 
should wander out of his own parish in 
quest of work, the overseers had it in 
their power to force him back. That the 
sum of 327,000). was annually expended 
upon — in disputed cases of removal 
was in his opinion a clear proof of the vast 


mischief of which the system was pro- | & 


ductive; and he would remark in par- 
ticular, that the expense of removals from 
large manufacturing towns tosmall country 
parishes was very great. One of the most 
striking effects upon the poor themselves 
was, that they were driven from where 
they could find labour, and accumulated 
where there was no labour to be found. 
Honourable gentlemen would be pleased 
to notice how this operated. Let them 
just imagine for a moment that a law was 
proposed for preventing the circulation of 
wheat, of wool, or of any other commodity 
beyond the parish in which it was pro- 


duced—-would not the man. advocating 
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such a measure be consideted as some- 
thing worse than absurd? Now, he would 
be glad to know upon what better ground 
the labour of the poor man should be res- 
tricted to the parish in which it was pro- 
duced? Why, when they would spurn at 
the application of such a doctrine to other 
commodities, they should act upon it when 
the labour of the poor was under conside- 
ration? Let them mark the effects of 
this—they were, a total derangement of 
the wages of labour, especially of agricul- 
tural labour all over the country. If the 
law were such that it made the price of 
wheat, or of any other article of produce, 
high in one county and low in another, 
they would be disposed to think the law 
bad; but surely that law was no better 
which made the price of labour high in 
one county and low in another. Now, the 
weekly wages of the poor man varied ex- 
ceedingly in the different counties of 
England. In some it was from seven 


shillings to nine shillings; in others, it. 


was from fifteen shillings to eighteen shil- 
lings; and in one parish of Oxfordshire, it 
was stated to be as low as 3s.. The sum 
paid in poor-rates, too, bore no proportion 
to the wealth and population of the coun- 
ties. From the returns it appeared, that 
Sussex, with an inferior population and a 
taxable income of 915,348/. paid 275,000/. 
of poor-rates; while Lancashire, with a 
superior population and a taxable income 
of 3,087,7771. paid 261,730/. which was 
less by more than 14,000/. It might, 
indeed, be stated as perfectly general, 
that in populous districts where there 
were large manufacturing towns, the 

oor-rates were always lower than in thinly 
inhabited agricultural districts. |The 
cause of this, as well as of the disparity of 
wages to which he had alluded, was ob- 
viously the removal of the poor. To the 
reat towns the poor man naturally dj- 
rected his steps, because there he-had the 
best chance of finding employment and 
protection, and to prevent him from going 
there was an act of injustice; for if he was 
not allowed to find employment for himself 
in the parish where it was to be found, 
then they were bound to find it for him, 
or subsist him without it, in the parish to 
which he was restricted. He had heard 
of one parish in which there were twenty- 
five able bodied labourers out of employ- 
ment, while in almost the very next 
parish there was a deficiency of labourers. 
These labourers were prevented, by the 
law of removal, from going to find work, 
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and they naturally said to those who pre- 
vented them, * you must support us.” 
One of the worst effects of this practice 
was, a strong foundation it supplied for a 
most fatal persuasion, which was increasing 
of late years—he meant the notion of right 
to parish support. When ‘the poor man 
was restrained from the free use of his 
labour, he had a right to return upon those 
who restrained him, and to convert their 
oppression into his title to support. Gen- 
tlemen expressed alarm at giving facility 
to the poor for moving from place to place. 
He would say that they could not give 
them facility enough. Let them give 
eo facility to the poor man to transfer 

is labour according as there might be a 
demand for it, and they would do him 
and the public a service. Instead of 
feeling jealousy and alarm, they ought to 
aid and assist the poor in moving from 
place to place. 

He would now advert to some objec- 
tions which had been urged against his 
plan. It had been said, that by doing 
away with the present law of removals, 
they would set gentlemen on pulling down 
cottages. But, before the act of Charles 
2nd which: introduced the present law of 
removals, so far from cottages having been 
exposed to destruction, the 37th of Eli- 
zabeth had been passed expressly to pro- 
hibit the building of cottages. Here 
again he referred to the authority of Dr. 
Burn, who stated that the great business 
of an overseer of the poor was to prevent 
a poor person from acquiring a settlement 
—to quatrel with the pretensions and 
claims of those settled—to pull down cot- 
tages—to depopulate the parish in order 
to keep down the rates, and to pay no at- 
tention to the religious habits or the edu- 
cation of the poor. The pulling down of 
cottages was thus imputed to the law of 
removal, instead of being prevented by it. 
The moral effects of this law deserved par- 
ticular consideration. Their own poor 
were kept employed by overseers, and 
their moral habits were attended to; but 
with respect to the great part of the poor 
who had no settlement in the parish, they 
cared not what their habits might be, and 
the neglect of moral instruction was con- 
sequently prevalent throughout England, 
toa degree which excited the astonishment 
of every one who contemplated the sub- 
ject. He had received a letter from the 
overseer of a parish in Cumberland, who 
had been overseer at intervals for a period 
of 23 years. This overseer stated, that 

VOL. VII. 
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those who had not a settlement in a parish 
were totally neglected, and that young 
women were left unprotected against se- 
duction, because they could be removed 
to other parishes. If one half the attention 
which was now applied to the prevention 
of litigation of settlements were given to 
learning the wants of the poor, and bes- 
towing religiousand moral instruction upon 
them, it would be a great saving of ex- 
pense and a great accession to public vir- 
tue. An objection had been made last year 
in the House,‘and had since been adopted 
in many petitions—it was to this effect :— 
“If you abolish the law of settlement, 
you will take away a wholesome restraint 
upon idleness and vice by removing the 
fear of becoming a burthen to the parish.” 
He was ready to admit that the terror of 
removal operated in some cases to induce 
men to exercise greater attention and in- 
dustry. In this view the law operated’ as 
a pefal law. But, if the law ought to be 
maintained for this purpose, it ought to be 
extended further, and abolish settlements 
altogether. The poor ought to be re- 
moved 100 or 150 miles as a punishment. 
They ought to be sent from Lancashire to 
Sussex, and from Sussex to Lancashire. 
But this punishment wanted the great es- 
sential of justice—equality. It might 
operate as a restraint upon idleness and 
vice, but it was the very worst punishment 
which could be applied. When removed 
from the parish, they ought to be fed on 
bread and water in the place to which 
they were removed, if the law was penal ; 
because privation and want were the na- 
tural punishment of idleness and vice. But 
if they were removed from one place only 
to flourish in idleness in another place, 
where was the justice of the punishment ? 
Again, the inequality of the law as a 
punishment was still more increased by 
the circumstance that it inflicted’ the 
greatest Aas Ao those least deserving 
of severity. ocal attachments were 
stronger in the more virtuous and amiable. 
To them a removal was the bitterest af- 
fliction: but to the idle and profligate, 
who felt not the attachments arising from 
industrious and virtuous habits, a removal 
was no punishment. Admitting, then, 
that moral restraint ought to be imposed 
upon idleness and vice, he denied that 
banishment was the proper means of such 
restraint. The evils arising from the 
rigour with which pregnant women 
were sought out and removed, were par- 
ticularly mischievous. The parish officers 
3D 
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were suffered to drag women in those un- 
fortunate circumstances to public shame, 
and to fasten that shame upon them for 
life. It had been stated to the House, 
that 69 women were in this way removed 
from Nottingham. He regarded manu- 
facturing towns and agricultural counties 
with ape! favour, but he could not admit 
the right of manufacturers to send young 
women whom they had seduced back 
again to be a burthen upon the country. 
There could exist no moral obligation to 
support such spurious issue. Such cases 
ought to be treated asin Scotland. Let 
the woman complain if she thought fit ; 
and then an order of maintenance would 
be made. But if she did not complain, 
let her be left alone. This was the course 
pursued in Scotland, and the moral habits 
of the lower classes there had very much. 
the advantage over those of the same 
classes in England. The inconvenience 
of removals were in many cases so great, 
that a compromise was entered into. The 
effect was, that a parish A, where a set- 
tlement had been secured, was paying to 
a parish B, where a poor man became 
chargeable, the amount of his allowance 
of relief. It was quite manifest that more 
expenses were incurred by that means. No 
objection was made to a liberal allowance 
where another paid it. 

The general effect of this measure, 
would, he doubted not, be in every town 
throughout the kingdom, to increase the 
disposition and necessity on the part of 
those who had the government of the 
poor in their hands, to look into their 
moral habits, to discriminate between the 
industrious and the undeserving, and to 
proportion in some degree the aid and re- 
liefto the merits of the applicant. If this 
bill should pass into a law, they would find 
it their interest to confer education on the 
poor, and to superintend their moral 
habits. The tendency of so improved a 


system must be, to diminish rather than in- | 
crease the amount of the present rates. 


He would admit that the saving would be 
relatively greater on the part of the agri- 
culturist, but to the manufacturer the bill 


would produce no additional burthens. In | 
many districts funds were already esta- 


blished among the poor, which rendered 
unnecessary all application to or depen- 
dence on the parish. It was so in the town 
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able period not above 5/. had been drawn 

from the parochial assessment. The 

managers of this fund did not allow itto ex- 

ceed 200/, When it arrived at that amount, 

they stopped short; and when it sunk 

below, they re-opened the contributions. 

This example would in all probability, be 

widely imitated, as it became more gener- 

ally known. For all these reasons, he was 

satisfied, that the measure, if adopted, 

would become a public benefit. That the 

poor were oppressed by the law as it now 

stood, and the practices to which it 

gave birth, was indisputable. The pre- 

sent bill might serve as a first step on the 

return to a better system. They could 

not expect to get into a right state until 

means were devised for lessening that mass 

of contrivance, ingenuity, and artifice, 

which at present existed, and for no good 

or beneficial purpose. Let the experiment 

be fairly tried of creating employment by 

less artificial means. In submitting to the 

House his views upon this most important 
question, he hoped he had betrayed no ill-° 
placed vanity, nor treated with any im- 

proper levity a subject so material in its: 
consequences. In bringing it forward he 

was animated by one motive only—a de- 
sire to promote the true, permanent, and 

substantial good of his country. If it was 

not acceptable to the House, he was ready 

toabandonit. His conviction that, if re- 
duced to practice, it would prove generally 

useful was deeply founded; but, if it was 
the pleasure of the House, that it should 

go no further, or if they were disposed to 

send it to a committee, there to remain till 

theensuing session, he, ineither case, bowed 

to their decision. He certainly did wish to 

inspire all parties with his own feelings on 

this subject, and induce them to contem- 
plate in the same light the present state of 
the labouring poor in this country—a state 
of slavery and degradation which, he be- 

lieved, did not exist in any other nation of 
Europe. He should conclude by moving, 

‘* That the bill be now read a second 

time.” 

Mr. Mansfield said, that his constituents 
were strongly opposed to the measure, and 
in that opposition he concurred with them. 
He believed, that if carried into effect, it, 
would operate with a multiplied pressure, 
not only on those who contributed to. the 
poor-fund, but even on those who were 


of Salford, where, by means of subscrip-/| relieved. . He therefore felt it his duty to 
tions of one penny a week, a fund of | move as an amendment, ‘* That the 
200/. was established; the efficacy of! bill be read a second time this day six 


which had been such, that for a consider- 


months.”” 
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Mr. Monck declared his conviction, that 
the present measure was brought forward 
with the purest and best intentions, and 
with the hope of redressing the many evils 
which flowed from the system of poor- 
laws. Indeed, so long as these laws ex- 
isted, great abuses would prevail, and the 
lamentable truth was, that in every discus- 
sion on the subject the House was reduced 
to a choice of evils. But he must be al- 
lowed to say, that the evils of the present 
system were comparatively small, when 
contrasted with that mass of abuse which 
would be engendered by the operation of 
the present bill, if carried into effect. The 
principle of the measure was not new—it 
had been tried in this country before; but 
the inconveniencies and abuses it pro- 
duced made its repeal imperative. It was 
first introduced in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and continued until the 13th of Charles 
the second, when the inconveniencies felt, 
in consequence of the overflow of paupers 
from country parishes into towns and rich 
districts, where there was plenty of stock, 
were so numerous as to compel the legis- 
lator to abandon the system. If such 
were the abuses in the simple state of 
society’ in those times, how much more 


aggravated must they be if that system was 
renewed under our present complex condi- 


tion? The present average amount of the 
poor-rate, was 15s. and 20s. in the pound, 
in the country, and from two to three 
shillings in town. Now the effect of the bill 
would be to send every idler from the coun- 
try parishes into the towns, with a view of 
their being better supported, and the ul- 
timate result would be, that those towns 
would be filled with paupers. The hon. 
member contended, that it was the uniform 
policy of the legislator rather to restrict 
thanto extend the facility of obtaining set- 
tlements. Under the present system every 
device was practised to throw the paupers 
in country parishes on the towns for main- 
tenance. He instanced the county of 
Berks. It became now a complete system 
with the farmers to depopulate their 
parishes, to pull down cottages, and in- 
deed to leave only sufficient habitations to 
meet the ordinary conduct of the farm. 
The farmers drew labourers for the harvest 
from the workhouses of Reading, Abing- 
don, and Newbury. For six weeks they 
were well fed by the farmers; got beer 
and large wages; but afterwards they 
were cast out, and for the rest of the 
year were to be maintained by the towns. 
Much stress had been laid by the learned 
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member on the great oppression of remov- 
ing a pauper from the place which had the 
advantage of his labour, to his place of 
settlement. He could not assent to that 
description of oppression. That labour 
was the consequence of an understood 
compact, and was as valuable to the indi- 
vidual as to the place. But he denied it to 
be oppressive to remove an individual inca- 
pable of earning hisown bread tothatplace, 
where he was to be secured from what 
the Irish were now unhappily suffering— 
scarcity and famine. ‘The evils of the pre- 
sent system were numerous enoug, with- 
out risking their aggravation. How was 
it that an English manufacturer was able 
to sell in a foreign market, an article that 
cost 1,000/. in its manufacture, for 900/., 
and at the same time to draw a profit of 
100/. from the sale? It was because the 
English manufacturer possessed that power 
which the manufacturer of no other coun- 
try possessed; namely, of putting his 
hand into the pockets of others for the 
support of his labourers. The Irish manu- 
facturer had, if any manufacturer had, 
great natural advantages; yet still he 
could not compete with the English manu- 
facturer, because as no poor-laws existed 
in Ireland, he could not pay for his 
labourers out of the pockets of other peo- 
ple. It-had been said, that towns had no 
right to complain againt the bill, as they 
had the manufactories to afford re- 
lief. It would be the greatest benefit that 
could be conferred on towns, to be rid of 
manufactories altogether. Wherever they 
existed, they were the source of misery, 
disease and vice to the working people— 
of embarrassment and extortion to the 
other inhabitants. As to the expence at- 
tending the’ removal, and that was the 
only gain held out by the present bill, he 
should only say, that he believed it cost the 
town of Reading 30/. a-year ; and sure he 
was that the inhabitants would gladly pay 
300/. a-year to be relieved from the evils, 
which the measure, if carried into opera~ 
tion would entail upon them. 

Mr. T. Courtenay felt considerable ap - 
prehensions in rising to oppose a measure 
introduced under the authority of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, in a speech so well 
calculated to make a considerable impres- 
sion. That speech appeared to him, how- 
ever, more particularly to apply to a bill 
which some sessions ‘back had been 
brought forward by a right hon. friend of 
his, the chairman of the poor-laws com- 
mittee (Mr, S. Bourne), which - was 
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bagatived by a considerable majority, 
rather than to the immediate proposition 
before the House. For that bill he had 
voted ; though he confessed, he had since 
altered his opinion, chiefly because he was 
persuaded that the nearer a man is to the 
fund on which he hasa claim, under the 
poor-laws, the less industrious and inde- 
engent he is. In his bill ofJast year the 
hon. and learned gentleman had limited 
the application of the poor-rates. Then, 
the provision by which he abolished settle- 
ments was of less importance; but the 
present bill left the claim to relief on the 
extended footing-on which it now stood, 
and allowed the pauper to select the parish 
to which he might choose to apply for re- 
lief; and when relieved by one parish on 
one day, there was nothing to prevent 
him making a similar application to another 
on the next. He agreed with the hon. 
member who spoke last, that the parish in 
which the pauper last worked might or 
might not have been specially benefited 
by his labours. In every view which he 
took of the question, since the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s first introduction of a 
measure relative to the poor-laws, he ( Mr. 
C.) felt more and more convinced that the 
principle of those laws was ajust one ; and 
whenever the hon. and learned gentleman 
should again introduce the subject fully to 
the House, he would be ready to meet it. 
He implored the hon. and learned gentle- 
man to bring forward the whole measure 
which he had in contemplation, that the 
sense of the House might be taken; and 
that those who were for modifications 
rather than for abolition might have an op- 
portunity of proposing them. 

Sir J. Shelley said, he was afraid that, 
in the present state of the country, the 
land itself would not long be able to keep 
the poor along with the payment of rent 
and taxes. Some remedy should be ap- 
plied, and therefore he would support the 
measure. 

. Captain Maderly opposed the bill, as 
producing too violent an alteration in the 
poor laws. Though the system of removal 
might be sometimes oppressive to the 
poor, yet the proposed alteration would 
e exceedingly oppressive to the rich. 
The comparatively light pressure in some 
places did not proceed from any restraint 
on the free circulation of labour, but from 
the vigilance of those who superintended 
the poor, and the prevalence of industri- 
ous and frugal habits. 
Sir M. W. Ridley said, that great in- 
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convenience and expense were’ incurred 
by the present system of removal. He 
would throw it out as a suggestion, that 
magistrates should be empowered to sus- 
pend the order for removal, as in case of 
sickness, in cases where disputes might be 
likely to arise as to the parish of the 
pauper. This suspension might continue 
until the parishes consulted upon the 
matter. By this means a great deal of 
expense and trouble might be saved. As 
to the bill, he should oppose it; because 
it would make that alteration all at once 
which ought to be effected gradually. 

Mr. Nolan began by alluding to a re- 
mark that had been made, that the poor 
had no representatives in that House. 
He could not suffer such an observation 
to pass without maintaining that there 
was no class of his majesty’s subjects 
whose interests were not represented 
there — and there was no class to whom 
greater attention had at all times been 
paid than to the poor. Great acknow- 
Jedgments were due to his hon. and learned 
friend for the very able, candid, and in- 
genious marner in which he had intro- 
duced the subject; and though he might 
differ from him as to the remedy proposed, 
yet he thought this advantage, at least, 
would result from the discussion of the 
question — that it would set the public 
mind to work upon it, and that no incon- 
siderable benefit might be derived from 
that source. It had been said, that. the 
subject was one which ought to have been 
taken up by his majesty’s ministers. 
Now, he did not think they were bound 
to take it up. As a measure interesting 
to all classes, it was open to the consi- 
deration of, and might be introduced by, 
any member who felt himself competent 
to the task. One general objection to 
the measure which he had was this—even 
if he thought favourably of it, he should 
hesitate to estabish it-as a law when he 
found so many petitions against. it from 
every part of the country, and so general 
an opinion against. its practical effects. 
Another objection was, that the measure 
was partial, and left wholly out of con- 
sideration the general system of the poor- 
laws with all its defects. When his hon. 
and learned friend introduced his former 
bill, he observed that it was complicated, 
but that every oe of it depended on the 
other ; but now he abandoned.all the parts 
except that which referred to the removal 
of paupers, without any reference to how 
they were to be supported. It had been 
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objected, that the unsettled poor were 
irregular in their habits. Now he, on the 
contrary, was prepared to maintain, that 
the fear of removal from friends and con- 
nexions operated as a@ great stimulus to 
industry amongst that class, which sti- 
mulus would be lost by the present bill. 
He contended that this bill was likely to 
produce one of the effects that his hon. 
and learned friend had most strongly de- 
precated, namely, to make the poor look 
upon that asa matter of right, which in 
point of fact was a mere matter of chari- 
table relief. Instead of checking, it would 
likewise considerably promote the ex- 
penses of litigation. 

- The Marquis of Londonderry compli- 
mented the hon. and learned gentleman, 
who had just sat down, on the ability and 
knowledge which he had displayed on 
this interesting subject, and congratulated 
the House on the fact; that it was a sub- 
ject which had never been discussed with 
any thing like party feeling. Onthe con- 
trary, there had never been but one ob- 
ject in view, which was, to resolve the 
difficult problem of relieving the country 
from the evils attendant on the existing 
system. The present discussion tended 
to show how unfair it was to call on his 
majesty’s government to embark in a 
measure of this kind when it appeared 
that even the hon. and learned author of 
the bill, with all his legal knowledge and 
research, found himself compelled to 
abandon two out of the three propositions 
originally embraced in his bill, and-expe- 
rienced great difficulty with respect to 
the details of the third. To the princi- 
ple of the bill, every man must be favour- 
able. The only doubt was as to the 
mode in which that principle could best 
be carried into effect. In the present 
state of the bill it appeared to him that 
bands of paupers might traverse the 
country, and obtain what would be very 
like a right of settlement wherever they 
might find themselves in especial want of 
aid. That was an evil which, in his opi- 
nion, ought not to be permitted. With- 
out going further into the details of the 
new bill, he would simply state that it 
appeared to him to be calculated to pro- 
mote litigation to an unexampled extent, 
and to create great additional expense, 
instead of furthering the cause of economy. 
He wished the hon. and learned gentle- 
man to find out some plan to disarm his 
bill of the evils which it was certain to 
create, if the principle of it was pushed 
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to its full extremity. He could ‘assure 
the hon. and learned gentleman that if he 
did so, he would give him every assistance 
in ‘his’ power. Indeed, the House was 
bound to give every assistance in its 
power to any gentleman who took the 
difficult subject of the poor-laws into his 
consideration, and ought to encourage in 
the outset any measure that: was intro- 
duced to amend them. If he were com- 
pelled to give a vote upon: this:measure 
as it stood at present, he should cer- 
tainly vote against it; but as he was 
favourable to the principle of the bill, and 
thought that the objections which he had 
against its details might be remedied in 
a committee, he had no wish to object to 
the reading of it a second time. 

Sir C. Burrell defended the habits of 
the poor in Sussex, and the disposition of 
the farmers of that county, to do all in 
their power to relieve their wants. ‘The 
poor-laws required extensive amendment ; 
and he thought the hon. and - learned 
member entitled to great thanks for 
having bestowed so much attention on 
the subject. 

Mr. Chetwynd said, that as the present 
system of poor-laws was one of the 
greatest curses under which the country 
laboured, its gratitude was due to every 
gentleman who suggested thé means of 
amending them. After @omplimenting 
his hon. and learned friend on-the exer- 
tions he had made upon this subject, he 
proceeded to say, that though he would 
not go the whole length of abolishing the 
law of settlement, he was still aware that 
some alteration in it was absolately neces- 
sary. After pointing out several incon- 
veniencies which accrued from it, not only 
to parishes but individuals, he proceeded 
to attack the present system of bastardy 
laws; and contended, that that system 
was calculated to promote vice and im- 
morality, inasmuch as a woman with three 
or four bastards was enabled to live in 


ease and idleness from the allowance she 
drew from the father of her children for 


their maintenance; whilst a married 
woman, with the same family, was obliged 
to work hard before she could obtain a 
similar relief from the parish in which she 
had a settlement. He should ‘vote for the 
second reading of the bill, as all the ob- 
jections he had to it might be removed 
in the committee. 

Colonel Wood said, he should cordially 
vote for the second reading, and heartily 
thanked the learned gentleman for bring- 
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ing forward a measure of so much im- 
portance. He was quite persuaded, that 
when the details of the bill came to be 
known in the country, the hon. and 
learned author of it would be hailed as a 
friend by every poor man in the country. 

Mr. P. Moore said, he concurred in the 
unanimous sentiments of his constituents 
in opposition to the bill. 

Sir R. Wilson approved of the principle 
of the bill, but hoped it would receive 
some modifications in the committee. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges opposed the bill, 
though he was in favour of some altera- 
tion in the system of the poor-laws. 

Mr. Scarlett expressed his readiness to 
make such alterations in the committee, 
as he hoped would do away the different 
objections that had been urged against it. 

Mr. Denman objected to the principle 
altogether, and cautioned. the House 
against favouring it so far as to permit it 
to be read a second time. 

The House divided: For the second 
reading, 66. Against it 82. The second 
reading was consequently put off for six 
months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 3. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT—REMON- 
STRANCE ANQ PETITION FROM GREEN- 
HoE.] Mr. Coke rose to present a petition 
from the hundred of North Greenhoe in 
the county of Norfolk, complaining of 
agricultural distress, and praying for a 
Reform of Parliament. The petition set 
forth, that taxation was the cause of their 
distress, and that the enormous sums 
raised by it were lavished to increase the 
influence of the Crown, by maintaining a 
corrupt majority in that House, and to 
keep up a large standing army for no 
other purpose than that of subduing the 
constitutional feelings of a.justly indig- 
nant people. It stated, that the majority 
of the House was always ready to support 
any administration, however corrupt and 
tyrannical. The hon. member expressed 
his concurrencein the prayerof the petition, 
and moved, that it do lie on the table. 

Mr. Fremantle thought the language of 
the petition was most insulting to the 
House, and moved, that it be rejected. 

Mr. Curwen said, the truth of some of 
the allegations in the petition could not 
be denied. It was notorious that seats 
in that House were bought and sold like 
cattle at Smithfield market. 
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be expected that the country would shut 
its eyes to these practices. 

Mr. James rose to notice 4 mistake into 
which the petitioners had fallen. It was 
not-to keep up the influence of the Crown 
that such lavish acts were committed, and 
he thought it almost high treason to say 
so. It was to maintain the unjust in- 
fluence of the boroughmongers. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the tone of the petition was not only a 
tone of remonstrance but of insult, and he 
thought that the House, with a due regard 
to its own character, could not receive it. 

Mr. Calcrafét could see nothing in the 
petition which was adverse to its being 
received. What it contained had often 
been repeated in that House, and doubt- 
less would be again. Were they not ac- 
customed to say that taxation was griev- 
ous? Was it not a fact that pensions 
and useless offices were kept up, by which 
many members were under the direct in- 
fluence of the Crown? With regard to. 
the standing army, he had always said 
that it was greater than was necessary for 
proper purposes ; and it had been used, in 
some instances, under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances. He thought his hon. friend 
had displayed a little too much zeal in 


moving for the rejection of the petition. 
Sir R. Wilson said, that the hon. gen- 

tleman could not, as aman of honour, 

deny that seats in that House were bought 


and sold, to his own knowledge. He 
thought the petition ought to be received. 

Mr. Wynn had always considered that a 
petition ought not to be rejected upon any 
particular expressions or words which it 
might contain, but upon the general spirit 
in which it was drawn up. If he looked 
at the general spirit of the present petition, 
he thought it was plainly intended to 
menace and insult the House. It was a 
justification of rebellion, and if it was re- 
ceived, the House, could never after ven- 
ture to reject any other petition. 

Sir J. Newport thought they were 
bound to open as far as possible the doors 
of the House to the petitions of the people. 
By so doing they would best consult the 
dignity of the House. To a large pro- 
portion of what was cuntained in the pe- 
tition he gave his assent. There were 
some words in it which he regretted ; but 
they ought not to be scrupulous about 
expressions in a time of distress like the 
present. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, there was a 
point of form which struck him as being 
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objectionable inthe wording of the petition. 
It was called a remonstrance. Now, if he 
believed it was uniformly the custom to 
call such applications petitions. He 
should not have considered this a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the petition; but, 
when he looked for the animus in which 
the whole had been drawn up, and found 
this word ‘“ remonstrance,” in conjunction 
with the language therein. used, he had no 
difficulty in determining that it ought not 
to be received. He was convinced that it 
would form a rule that would lead to 
future petitions of a still more objection- 
able nature. If the language it contained 
was not insulting to the House, he was at 
a loss to know what would be so. 

Mr. J. Smith did not believe many of 
the allegations contained in the petition, 
the one with regard to the army was al- 
together false. But he felt considerable 
difficulty in rejecting a petition of this 
kind; and he was determined not to do 
so by what had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman who had lately accepted office. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
before rejecting a petition they ought to be 
satisfied that there was an intended insult 
and this had not been made out in the 
present case. He believed there were 
many persons who thought every word in 
this petition to be true. He, however, 
did not think so, and he knew the part 
which related to the army, to be grossly 
false. 

The House divided: For receiving the 
petition 55. Against it 89. 


List of the Minority. 


Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hutchinson, hon,C.H. 
Hume, Joseph 
James, W. 
Kennedy, F. 
Lushington, G. 
Macdonald, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Martin, John 
Newport, sir John 
Normanby, visct. 
Price, R. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Pares, T. 
Ricardo, D. 
Robarts, A. 
Russell, lord J. 
Smith, G. 

Smith, John 


Aubrey, sir J. 
Abercromby, hon. J. 
Brougham, H. 
Bernal, R. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Bright, H. 
Boughey, sir J. 
Birch, Jos. 
Calvert, C. 
Creevy, T. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Calcraft, J. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Denison, W. 
Davies, T. H. 
Ebrington, visct. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Heathcote, G, J. 
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Williams, John 
Winnington, sir T. 
TELLERS. 
Coke, T. W. 
Curwen, J.C. 
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Scarlett, J. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Webb, E. 

Wood, alderman 
Wilson, sir R. 


NavaL Anp Mititrary PeEnstons. } 
On the order of the day, “‘ that the report 
of the committee on Naval and Military 
pensions be now brought up,” 

Mr. Hume said, he did not blame the 
chancellor of the exchequer for touching 
the sinking fund, but he blamed him for 
talking one way and acting another. It 
was most inconsistent to buy and sell an- 
nuities at the same time. It was a round- 
about way of doing that which might 
easily be simplified. It was better to 
proceed s*mply and honestly in the man- 
agement of our finances, and to free them 
from complexity. He therefore moved as 
an amendment, * that it is expedient to 
take from the Sinking Fund an annual sum 
equal to the amount of taxation to be re- 
mitted, towards relieving the distresses of 
the country instead of raising money by 
Loan, or Annuities, as is proposed to be 
done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the payment of Military and Naval 
Half-pay and Pensions.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, that should the 
amendment be rejected he intended to 
propose a clause similar to that proposed 
in 1786 by Mr. Fox. It would be a 
clause empowering the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt to 
apply the monies in their hands to the 
purchase of these annuities. 

Mr. Brougham said, that as light altera- 
tion of words would malig the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman and that of his hon. 


friend precisely the same. The right hon. 
gentleman proposed two sets of commis- 
sioners; one for reducing the national 
debt and the other for increasing it. Why 
not save the trouble of bringing one set 


of them into existence? At present here 
was a set ready made to their hands, 
grown up and in full maturity. They 
were precisely of the same cast as that of 
the set proposed to be created. The pre- 
sent commissioners wight sit on the same 
day and at the same place in their united 
capacity, and might be empowered. to 
deal in the stock. The plan for double 
commissioners was a senseless, degrading 
mummery; and it was merely proposed 
to make it be thought that the right 
hon. gentleman was really not touching 
the sinking fund. He should therefore 
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give the amendment his hearty support ; 
as he should also the clause mentioned by 
his hon. friend. 

Colonel Davies could see no distinction 
whatever between the measure proposed 
and a direct invasion of the sinking fund. 
Atall events, if the thing was to be done, 
let it be done in the way most advan- 
tageous.to the country. Place the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund in the shoes 
of the parties, who were to become pur- 
chasers; ‘and then, at the end of the 45 
years, the public would reap the benefit 
of the bargain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was inclined to acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion of the hon. member for Penryn. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the plan was 
neither more nor less than sending one 
set of commissioners into the market to 
sell stock, and another set into the 
market to buy stock ; and even the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer now understood 
that fact so fully, that he was about to 
support a clause which would enable 
these two sets of commissioners to deal 
with one another. And here he would 
remind the House of an expression used 
by the right hon. gentleman on first bring- 
ing forth his plan. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then assured the House, that he 
was not so young in office, as to make a 
proposal to parliament unless he had good 
ground to believe that he could make a 
bargain upon the terms which he stated. 
And what had the right hon. gentleman 
done since? Why, he had been forced 
to tell the House, that there had been an 
error in his @lculations —that he had 
never supposéggthat he could make a 
bargain with body for 2,800,000/., 
but that the bargain would cost con- 
siderably more. Then look at the pre- 
sent situation of the country. The 
chancellor of the exchequer said, that 
the ‘sinking fund was 5,000,000/. Yes; 
but he had for a long time maintained the 
delusion of its amounting to 16,000,000/. 
Now, as he had tardily acknowledged 
that the 16,000,000/. was a delusion, and 
that the real fund was only 5,000,000/., 
so he might hereafter acknowledge that 
the 5,000,000/. was a delusion, and that 
the fund was in reality only 3,000,000/. 
Theplan of the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
was simple and easy to be effected; then 
why not adopt it, in place of such a com- 
plicated ‘operation as that proposed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 


| 
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surely could matter very little whether 
the operations: of the proposed scheme 
were carried on by a set of commissioners 
constituted for that purpose, or by the 
commissioners already in charge of the 
sinking’ fund, since neither the commis- 
sioners already existing, nor those in- 
tended to be appointed, were to receive a 
single shilling in the way of emolument 
from the public. The only real question 
was, whether the managing parties should 
go by one name or another.. With respect 
to the proposition that the plan should be 
carried into effect out of the sinking fund, 
he was opposed to that mode of doing the 
business; but he had no objection to the 
clause suggested by the hon. member for 
Penryn, because it merely put the new 
description of stock in the same situation 
with other stocks in the market, leaving 
it open to the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund to deal in that stock or not, as 
they might think fit. The new stock might 
chance in some years to be what was 
called a heavy article. Now, ifthe trustees 
of the stock had power to sell, and the 
commissioners of the sinking fund power 
to buy, an additional channel for disposal 
would be opened, and the value of the 
property proportionably sustained. The 
noble marquis defended the chancellor of 
theexchequer’s manner of bringing forward 
his plan. His right hon. friend had merely 
said that, if the House voted the measure, 
it would be carried into execution. No 
doubt he had had reason to expect that 
purchasers would be ready to treat. One 
great corporation, the South Sea Com- 


|pany, had, he believed, received sub- 


scriptions with a view to the bargain, but 
had afterwards changed their mind, the 
remote return being unsuited-to their pur- 
poses. It could not, however, be set up 
as an objection to the measure, that it 
had failed in that or any other quarter ; 
because, as regarded the wishes of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, the manner in 
which it was now likely to be accomplished 
was precisely the manner which they 
themselves preferred; and therefore, he 
saw nothing which should induce the 
House now to adopt the amendment. 
Gentlemen argued as though there was 
but one sum of 5,000,000/. to work upon, 
while, in fact, the fund in question was a 
fund of 5,000,000/. independent of the 
sinking fund altogether. 

Mr. Calcraft considered the chancellor 
of the exchequer to be at that moment in 
too pitiable a plight for any generous mind 
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to indulge in taunts against him. ‘“ Par- 


cere subjectis? was the characteristic of a 
magnanimous opponent ; and he knew. his 
hon. friends near him too well not to feel 
that they would act upon its influence 
towards the right hon. gentleman in his 
ptesent helpless condition. What the 
noble lord meant by his two sinking funds 
equally operative, he professed he did not 
understand ; but if there were two sinking 


funds of five millions, the result would be, | 


however the noble marquis endeavoured 
to mystify the question, that one would 
be applied in the purchase of the other. 
He (Mr. C.), however, was bound to 
defend the chancellor of the exchequer 
against the defence which had been made 
for him by the noble marquis. The noble 
marquis said, that the right hon. gentleman 
had come down to the House with what 
he conceived a contract made; but, in 
fact, it was the noble marquis himself who 
had come down with the contract made; and 
when it was found that the contract could 
not be made, then it wasthatthe chancellor 
of the exchequer had come down to an- 
nouncethefailure. Upon the whole, he was 
glad that the project had failed with the 
ominous South Sea company —he was 
glad, also, that it had failed with the 
_ Bank of England, and that ministers had 
at last been compelled to come to the 
right course. We had 5,000,000/. of sink- 
ing fund, and we were going to get rid of 
a certain quantity of our expenditure. 
Could any thing be more proper than to 
take from our surplus the 2,800,000/. 
that we wanted? Upon the argument, 
that the measure did not interfere with 
the sinking fund, it was unnecessary to 
detain the House. Was it possible for 
" commissioners to buy in the murning and 
sellin the evening at one market—to 
create debt at twelve o’clock, and to re- 
duce it at two; nay, to create and to ex- 
tinguish at the very same hour; and yet 
to say that the two acts did not nullify 
each other? Could any man in his senses 
say that while this was doing a sinking 
fund of 5,000,000/. was maintained? He 
should certainly vote for the amendment ; 
and, failing that, for the proposal of the 
hon. member for Penryn, which supplied 
as it were a sort of salvo for the honour 
of ministers. He congratulated the House, 
first, that ministers had been compelled 
at last to resort to that course which had 
been pressed upon them ever since the 
beginning of the session; and next, that 
a go large remission of taxes had been 
VOL. VII 
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obtained, which ministers at the com- 
mencement of the session had treated as 
impossible. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 54. Against it 81. 


List of the Minority. 


Lethbridge, sir T. 
Martin, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Newport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
Ord, W. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Power, R. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rice, S. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rickford, W. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, S. 
Stanley, lord 
Wood, alderman 
Williams, John 
Williams, W. 
Western, C.C. 
White, L. 
Whitmore, W. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Davies, colonel 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Aubrey, sir J. 
Barrett, S. M. 
Birch, J. 

Benett, J. 
Boughton, sir W. E. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Blake, sir F. 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bernal, R. 

Calvert, N. 
Crawley, Sam. 
Crompton, 8. 
Calcraft, J. 
Creevey, T. 
Curwen, J.C. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Denman, Thos. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Gipps, G. 

Grattan, J. 
Honywood, W. 
Hutchinson, hon. H. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
James, W. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Leycester, R. 
Latouche, R. 


Mr. Hume said, that after what had 
just occurred, the next thing for the 
House to do was, to endeavour to persuade 
ministers to carry the complex operation 
of their plan into effect as beneficially to 
the public as possible. He thought that 
this would be best done by the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt advancing the annual payments fora 
number of years, and afterwards repaying 
themselves, as the annuities to be paid 
decreased in amount. Such a plan would 
have the effect of relieving taxation at the 
present time, and might be carried into 
effect without the loss of a single penny 
tothe country. He would therefore move 
to leave out all the words of the original 
resolution after the word * that,’ and to 
insert the following in their place: “ That 
it is the opinion of this House, that, for 
the purpose of apportioning, conformably 
to the resolution of the 3rd of May last, 
the burthens of the naval and military 
pensions, it is expedient that the com~- 
missioners for the reduction of the na- 
— be authorised and required to 

3 
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advance from the sinking fund into the 
exchequer several sums [which Mr. H. 
specified] by four equal quarterly instal- 
ments, payable on the 15th of January, 
15th April, 15th July, and 20th of Oct. 
in each year, the first instalment to be 
paid on the 20th Oct. 1822; and that 
after 15 years shall have expired the said 
commissioners shall pay from the ex- 
chequer to the sinking fund the said an- 
nual sums above specified.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think it necessary to trouble the House 
with any observations upon this amend- 
ment, as it was substantialiy the same with 
that which had just been negatived. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
original resolution was then agreed to ; as 
were also the two resolutions immediately 
following it, without any further discus- 
sion. When the fourth resolution was 
read, Mr. Grenfell moved, that the fol- 
lowing words be added to the resolution : 
*‘ That it shall and may be lawful for the 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, if they shall think it ex- 
pedient, to apply any of the monies which 
shall have been placed to their account 
towards the purchase of the whole, or 
any part of such portion, of the said an- 
nuity of 2,800,000, terminable at the 
end of 45 years, as the said trustees 
shall find it expedient to sell in any year, 
or of any other terminable annuities 
created by the authority of parliament.” 
The chancellor of the exchequer acqui- 
esced, and the amendment was agreed to. 

On the resolution, relative to the repeal 
of 13s. out of the 15s. duty on every 


bushel of salt, from and after the 5th of 


January 1823, 

Sir J. Sebright said, it would be of great 
relief to the agricultural interest that the 
tax should be taken off before the autumn, 


because then the greatest quantity of cattle | 


was killed and salted. 

Mr. Curwen observed, that there was 
another inconvenience by the mode pro- 
posed, as the poor people who laid in 
their salt would incur a great loss. For 
his part he was induced to move the 
taking off the whole tax [Cheers]. If 
it was necessary that the government 
should have the 250,000/. which they ex- 
pected to raise by what was left of the 
salt tax, there were many other ways of 
raising that sum. He then moved as an 
amendment, ‘* That from and after the 
10th October 1822, all Duties on Salt 
shalt cease and determine.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected to the amendment, on the ground 
that there could be no material alteration 
in the existing financial arrangements 
without breaking down the system alto- 
gether. Ifthe whole of the salt tax were 
repealed, either some new tax must be 
imposed to supply the deficiency, or the 
integrity of the sinking fund must be in- 
vaded [A laugh!]. Did gentlemen mean 
by that laugh, that the resolution which 
had recently been agreed to, trenched on 
the sinking fund? If so, the House ought 
to adhere with the more pertinacity to 
what remained. But he denied that the 
resolution in question involved any in- 
croachment on the sinking fund. If, how- 
ever, this amendment was adopted, the 
present surplus of the income over the 
expenditure, on which the existing sinking 
fund was founded, would be diminished. 
With respect to the proposition, as viewed 
with reference to its effect on the com- 
munity, he believed, that the remission 
of 13s. of the duty would afford to’ the 
public all the advantages that would result 
from the remission of the whole duty. 
For all the domestic purposes to which 
salt was applicable, a reduction of the 
price of salt from 17s. or 18s. a bushel, to 
4s. or 5s., would operate in such a benefi- 
| cial manner, that the difference of Qs. 
| would not be perceptible. As to the 
question of the duty on the salt employed 
in the fisheries, that might be discussed 
when the bill went into the committee. 
It was of vital importance, however, to 
the whole system of our finance, that this 
amendment should not be acceded to. 
By retaining the 2s. a bushel of duty on 
salt, parliament would retain for the public 
a considerable revenue. It was probable, 
in consequence of the increase of con- 
sumption which the diminution of duty 
must necessarily occasion, that the pro- 
| duce of the duty of 2s. a bushel would 
amount to 300,000. That sum would be 
immediately lost by the adoption of the 
amendment. Such a proposition would 
with more propriety be made when the 
particular bill should be before the 
House. 

Mr. Brougham congratulated the House 
on the great light which had broken in 
upon the right hon. gentleman’s mind 
since the commencement of the session. 
The right hon, gentleman had then talked 
as if no relief could be experienced by 
the country from any remission of taxa- 
tion. Nay, the right hon. gentleman had 
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even gone farther than the noble lord op- 
posite did in 1816, when he chid “ the 
ignorant impatience” of the people on 
the subject of taxation [Lord London- 
derry denied having used the ex- 
pression]. He (Mr. B.) must have 
dreamt, then, that the noble lord had said 
so. And yet the idea was so singular, 
the collocation so peculiar, the whole 
phrase so extraordinary, that it was dif: 
ficult to suppose any one could fancy 
such an expression had been used when 
it actually had not been so. The right 
hon. gentleman had not only characterized 
a remission of taxation as a most ridicu- 
lous project for the relief of the country, 
but had absolutely asserted, that he was 
not sure that such a remission would not 
increase the existing evil. The House 
and the country had, however, reason to 
rejoice in the new view of the subject 
entertained by the right hon. gentleman, 
who now talked very fiuently, of the great 
relief which the taking off 13s. out of 15s. 
in the -duty on salt would afford. Far be 
it from him to say, that such a diminution 
of the duty would not afford considerable 
relief ;—a relief for which the country had 
to thank, not his majesty’s government, 
but those who compelled them to concede 
the remission. The right hon. gentleman, 
however, refused to take off the remaining 
2s. of duty. On that point he (Mr. B.) 
perfectly agreed with the member for 
Cumberland. Was it nothing, by refus- 
ing to abolish the duty, to keep up the 
whole expense attending its collection? 
Perhaps he should be told that the amount 
of that expense would abate with the 
amount of the produce of the duty. But, 
if he might judge from the present ex- 
pense of collection in Scotland and Eng- 
land, no such effect would be the result. 
On the salt duty in England of a million 
and a half, the expense of collection was 
not more than 55,000/. whereas, on that 
of Scotland, which amounted only to 
100,000/., the expense of collection was 
21,000/. The same result might be ex- 
pected here. But there was another ob- 
jection to preserving the duty independ- 
ent of the expense of collecting it; he 
meant the patronage which it gave the 
Crown. If a large revenue were to be 
raised by any particular impost which 
there ‘was no means of avoiding, a certain 
extent of patronage in the collection 
might justly be allowed to the Crown. 
But if the revenue so raised was trifling, 
it'Was unjust to the people on constitu- 
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tional grounds, to keep up a dispropor- 
tionate patronage. There was a third 
objection to the continuance of any part 
ofthe duty. Let the House make what 
alterations they pleased in the salt laws, 
it was impossible, while any portion of 
the duty existed, that there should not 
co-exist those regulations which were the 
worst part of the worst laws of this country 
—the revenue laws. No man who had 
not seen the operation of those laws in our 
courts of justice—who had not witnessed 
the intolerable regulations which were 
brought together under this branch of our 
revenue system—could form any idea of 
the extent to which they cramped and 
fettered industry—of thesnares which they 
strewed around its progress, or of the 
downright galling oppression that belonged 
to this part of our jurisprudence. Were 
it only for the sake of getting rid of all this 
odious machinery, it would be well to 
abandon the tax ; but when, in addition to 
all this, they considered the undue pa- 
tronage, and that all these evils were to be 
encountered for a sum at the utmost of 
300,0001., he thought the House could not 
hesitate to relinquish it entirely. . 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
any stranger who had heard thelearned gen- 
tleman, would really suppose that his right 
hon. friend was so fond of laying on taxes, 
and so inimical to taking them off, that he 
had preached a lecture to the House on 
the delights and the utility of taxation. 
Now, he would appeal to the House, 
whether his right hon. friend had not in- 
variably declared, that whenever taxes 
could be remitted without detriment to 
the public credit, it would be a great 


‘relief to the country to remit them? 


What his right hon. friend had argued 
against was, the assertion of the learned 
gentleman, that taxes should be taken off 
to such an amount as immediately to 
remove the agricultural distress. The 
learned gentleman contended, that if the 
remission of five or six millions of taxes 
did not relieve that distress (which he 
very well knew it would not), the re- 
mission ought to proceed farther. His 
right hon. friend, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the remission could not proceed 
so far; and a fortiori, that it could not 
proceed farther, without shaking public 
credit, and issuing in national bankruptcy ; 
and therefore that an accordance with the 
learned gentleman’s suggestion would be 
followed by additional suffering. With 
respect to the patronage, it was adminis- 
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tered not by the government but by the , 
board of Excise. In one word he would | an increase of consumption at the rate of 


state to the House why the learned gen- 
tleman supported the amendment. 
he wished to take trom his right hon. 


| 
| 
| 


friend the merit which belonged to him, | 


or he wished to destroy the system which 
parliament had sanctioned. The learned 
gentleman felt himself so completely 
beaten, that he perceived there were only 
two games open to him. He hoped, 
either that the House would listen to the 
insinuations in which he was always in- 
dulging in order that he might appro- 
priate to himself the suggestions of his 
right hon. friend, or on the other hand, 
that parliament might be induced to 
degrade itself, by breaking down piece- 
meal the system which it had hitherto 
determined to maintain. If the learned 
gentleman could once get his wedge in, 
he kaew it would be difficult to prevent 
him from driving it farther. Unless, 
therefore, the House were prepared to 
retread their sieps, they would reject 
the amendment; if the House allowed 
the learned gentleman to do what he 
wished, he would not only trench on the 
sinking fund, but would apply himself 
to the appropriation of a part of the ge- 
neral income. 

Mr. Ricardo said, it was asserted by 
ministers that the annuity scheme was no 
infringement on the principle of the sinking 
fund. If so, instead of forty-five let the 
period of that scheme be extended to 
fifty or sixty years, and that would afford 
a sufficient sum to enable parliament to 
remit the whole of the salt duty. 

General Gascoyne was of opinion that 
the reduced duty would be much more 
productive than was anticipated. He was 
satisfied with the diminution proposed. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, characterized the 
salt tax as the most mischievous of all 
imposts. He hoped it would be entirely 
got rid of, and that, no longer existing as 
a nucleus of taxation, no minister would 
be hardy enough to propose its revival. 

Mr. Calcrafi allowed that the chancellor 
of the exchequer’s proposition went in the 
first instance farther than his (Mr. C’s.) 
had done. But it should be recollected, 
that his ultimate object had been the an- 
nihilation of the tax, although he was ob- 
liged to suit his primary proposition to the 
palate of those to whom it was made. To 
make the residue of the tax productive, it 
must be extended to the fisheries, than 


Either | 


which nothing could be more injurious. ! 
i 
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It would be in vain otherwise to expect 


_50 per cent on an article of the first ne- 
cessity. It was evident that on the ground 
of constitutional principle, it w ould be 
better to get rid of the tax altogether. 
While any part of it remained, the people 
would suspect, that on the occurrence of 
any necessity for raising money, it would 
be restored to its present magnitude. It 
was well worthy of the consideration of a 
financial minister, that the repeal of the 
tax in question would afford the people 
the means of indulging in the consumption 
of other exciseable commodities ; so that 
the revenue would not suffer. 

The House divided: For the original 
motion, [1], for Mr. Curwen’s amendment ; 
67. 


Corn ImporTATION BiLt.] On the 
order of the day, for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Mr. Canning rose, to movean instruction. 
to the committee, the subject of which, 
he said, was not new to the House, having 
been introduced to its attention in a. pe- 
tition from the holders of foreign corn at 
Liverpool. It was undoubtedly a great 
object to get rid of the accumulation of 
foreign corn, and the holders entertained 
the hope, that if it were ground into flour 
there would be an opportunity of export- 
ing it to the West Indies or some other 
place, and it was wished that permission 
should be given that it might be taken out 
for the purpose of being ground for ex- 
portation, and failing of exportation, that 
it might be returned into warehouse. The 
first regulation would be, that the person 
taking out foreign corn should enter into 
bond to return even a larger than the 
usual proportion of flour. It might be 
permitted to remain for the chance of ex- 
portation a certain time, say six weeks, 
and then be returned into bond, and not 
suffered to come out for home consump- 
tion until the ports were opened. He 
would move, “ that it be an instruction to 
the committee, that they have power to 
make provision in the bill to allow the 
taking of foreign corn out of warehouse, 
for the purpose of being ground into flour, 
for exportation.” 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that the agri- 
culturists had been so gr ground 
already, that he must take the liberty of 
opposing this grinding clause, in whatever 
shape it appeared. Nothing was more 
likely to promote the introduction into 
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our market of foreign corn, in the shape 
of flour. ' 

Mr. Ricardo agreed, that if the clause 
could not be introduced with a full security 
against the flour coming into the home mat- 
ket it ought not to be admitted; but, if that 
security could be found, it would be most 
unjust to deprive the holders of foreign 
corn’ of it. He thought the bill of the 
noble lord would be a great improvement 
on the present law. The hon. member 
for Cumberland founded all his arguments 
on the value of corn in pounds sterling ; 
but he (Mr. R.) did not regard the pound 
sterling. He was anxious that the people 
should have an abundant supply of corn 
and an increase of their comforts, and he 
thought a greater freedom in the trade 
calculated to produce those effects. He 
differed entirely from the hon. member, as 
to the ill effects which it would have upon 
the demand for labour. 

Mr. Western would acquiesce in the 
clause, if security could be given that the 
corn reduced to flour should not be 
brought into home consumption; and he 
was disposed to think that such security 
might be given. 

Sir J. Newport had no objection to the 
clause, on the understanding that proper 
means would be applied to prevent the 
flour from being brought into home con- 
sumption. 

The House divided: For the instruction, 
136; against it, 49. On the question, 
“that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair,” 
amendment, “ that this House do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to consider the laws relating to the im- 
portation of foreign corn.’ The amend- 
ment was negatived. On the question, 
‘that the Speaker do now leave the chair,” 
the House divided: Ayes 149; Noes 41. 
The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. On the question, that 70s. be 
the permanent price at which wheat shall 
be imported, 

Mr. Whitmore said, that the bill had 
two objects—to raise the price of corn in 
this country above the level of other 
countries, and to induce the agriculturists 
to grow a sufficient quantity of corn for 
the whole supply of the country. He 
decidedly objected to both these proposals. 
In a country densely peopled like this, it 
was necessary, that much of the supply 
should be obtained from other countries. 
Without imports we could not expect to 
have exports. It was true that of late we 


Mr. D. Browne moved as ar 
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had not been importing corn; but we had, 
from the necessity of our peculiar situation 
been largely importing gold, which had 
given an artificial stimulus to commerce. 
High prices of the articles of subsistence 
in this country must destroy its trade or 
its capital. There were two opinions as 
to the effects of high wages, which high 
price of food rendered necessary; one, 
that they entered into and increased the 
price of the commodity to the coasumer ; 
the other, that they lessened the profit of 
stock. Whichever of these views was 
correct, the effect must be ruinous to 
commerce. He was convinced that corn 
could not be procured in any great quan- 
tities from the Baltic, at a lower average 
than 40s. to 45s. to which the import 
charges and duties were to be added. As 
to currency, he expressed his doubts, 
whether the demand in behalf of this 
country for gold in the foreign markets, 
had not raised the value of that metal, and 
consequently the value of our present cur- 
rency, to a greater degree than was calcu- 
lated by his hon. friend, the member for 
Portarlington. The supply of gold also 
it was to be recollected, had been stopped 
from political causes. This was a subject 
which required to be sifted to the bottom ; 
and he lamented that the plan of his hon. 
friend for a paper currency payable in 
bullion had not been resorted to. He 
concluded by moving to substitute 64s. 
for 70s. 

Mr. Wodehouse, instead of agreeing to 
reduce the import price to 64s. said, he 
should move an amendment to raise it to 
75s. as it appeared from the whole tenor 
of the evidence, that 80s. was necessary as 
a protective price. 

Mr. Ricardo expressed his surprise at 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Norfolk ; since the most active supporters 
of the agricultural interest had declared 
that 67s. would afford adequate protection 
tothe farmer. He thought the proposition 
of the hon. member for Bridgenorth de- 
serving the support of the House. High 
protecting prices would only benefit the 
landlord at the expense of the rest of 
the community, not excepting even the 
farmer. 

The committee divided on Mr. Whit~ 
more’s amendment: Ayes, 42; Noes, 87. 
Mr. Wodehouse’s amendment was with- 
drawn and the original resolution agreed 
to. 

Mr. Bankes then moved an amendment, 
that the importation duty should be paid 
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at the time of importation instead of the 
time of taking it out of the warehouse. 

Mr. Rodinson saw no sufficient reason 
for adopting the amendment. It would 
have the effect of preventing the ware- 
housing of corn under any circumstances. 

Mr. Marryat contended, that the 
amendment was in opposition to the whole 
warehousing system of this country. 

Mr. J. Benett contended, that there 
was little or no analogy between the 
warehousing of corn and other articles. 

The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment, 33; Against it,70. Mr. Canning then 
proposed a clause toauthorize the grinding 
of foreign corn into flour, for the purpose 
of exportation. The clause was agreed to 
pro formé ; and the farther discussion of 
it being postponed, the House resumed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 4. 

CrimMInAL Laws.] Sir James Mack- 
tntosh rose, to entreat the attention of the 
House to that very important subject, 
the criminal law of the country; and he 
felt that in mooting a question already so 
often discussed, he should have occasion 
for the patience and for the indulgence 
of honourable members. The fact of the 
repeated discussion of the subject—that 
fact alone—impressed upon him the diffi- 
culty of his task; but he was also aware, 
that the very nature of the question was 
calculated to do any thing rather than to 
excite general interest in the House. 
The question, however important to the 
community at large, touched, at no point, 
the interests of any particular class: it 
neither promoted the views of any party, 
nor could it be rendered subservient to 
the ambition of any individual : it formed 
no field for that kind of personal contest 
in the House which was the principal 
amusement of the parliamentary bystander; 
nor was it likely to produce any of those 
more serious contests between bodies of 
gentlemen threatened with ruin, and mi- 
nisters compelled to defend their own 
measures, which the House had unfortu- 
nately heard so often during the present 
session. Not one of those various and 
opposite kinds of interest belonged to the 
subject sg which he had now to treat ; 
but the deep importance of the subject 
had left him, in his own feelings, no 
choice but to undertake it. Under the 
difficulty which attached to the handling 
of a question so repeatedly discussed, he 
was sustained by the numerous and 
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respectably-signed petitions which had 
been presented to the House. Those pe- 
tions, attested as to their value by the 
hon. members who presented them, spoke 
the deliberate opinion, the decided feeling 
of a great majority of the enlightened 
and reflecting inhabitants of England ; 
and he, standing upon the foundation of 
public opinion, and about to examine a 
question which no one could deny to be 
of the very first importance, claimed 
excuse if he asked that same patient 
attention from the House with which he 
had been honoured upon former occa- 
sions. At such an advanced period of 
the year, he could have no hope of intro- 
ducing a bill to be passed during the pre- 
sent session. Avy proposal to that eftect, 
at such a time, would be unreasonable; 
and he had been prevented, partly by the 
course of public business, partly by a 





sense of the difficulty of his subject, 
and partly by his own ill state of 
health, from bringing the matter forward 
at an earlier period. But although he 
had no hope of a full discussion of the 
subject in both Houses of parliament this 
year, he should hold it unpardonable if 
he did not make some effort to advance 
a cause which the community had so 
deeply at heart; and he therefore intend- 
ed to propose a resolution to the House, 
merely affirming a general principle which 
he believed had already been recognized, 
and virtually adopted in various cases by 
the House, and by the legislature; and 


‘that resolution might serve as a basis for 


measures to be taken in the next session 
for the revision and reformation of Bri- 
tish criminal law. 

The better course, with that view, 
would perhaps be, to read the resolution 
at once.» It was this—*‘ That this House 
will, at an early period of the next session, 
take into their most serious consideration 
the means of increasing the efficacy of 
the Criminal Laws, by abating their 
undue rigour; together with measures 
for strengthening the Police, and for 
rendering the punishment of Transporta- 
tion and Imprisonment more effectual for 
the purposes of example and reforma- 
tion.” Upon this resolution he would 


first say, that he attached little value to 
any peculiar form of expression in which 
it might be couched: he wished to get a 
declaration generally in favour of the 
principle, and he wished that declaration 
to be recorded as a resolution on the 
Journals of the House; but with respect 
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to any thing like criticism upon words, he 
gave his up at once to those who might 
think them worthy of such examination ; 
and having stated thus much he would 
add a few words in justification of the 
course which he was taking. He set 
little value upon precedent on such 
matters ; but if precedent was necessary, 
precedent he had, and of the highest 
description. In almost every work of 
reformation which had experienced vehe- 
ment opposition, it had been found ne- 
cessary in the different stages of the 
subject to vary the form of presenting it 
to parliament. In that memorable mea- 
sure, the greatest effort perhaps of modern 
times in the cause of justice and 
humanity, the abolition of the Slave- 
trade—after bills had passed the lower 
House in favour of that measure and 
been rejected in the upper, after a bill 
for the partial suppression of the trade 
had passed through both Houses, a reso- 
lution similar to that which he now sub- 
mitted, had been proposed by Mr. Fox. 
It embodied almost his dying words—it 
was the last effusion of that unextinguish- 
able zeal for virtue and humanity which 
animated his heart and shed lustre over 
his public life; and in following such an 
example, farther search for precedent be- 
came unnecessary. 

Having justified his conduct, then, in 
proposing the resolution, he would pro- 
ceed to offer a few observations in its 
support. What he called upon the 
House to declare was this—that the 
efficacy of the penal laws would be in- 
creased by an abatement of their rigour. 
In proposing to the House to make that 
declaration, he proposed nothing novel ; 
they would merely be re-asserting, and 
in definite terms, that which was con- 
tained in many acts of the House itself, 
and in some acts of the whole legislature. 
Had not the statute against stealing in 
bleaching-grounds been repealed, upon 
the very ground that to mitigate the pu- 
nishment was the only practicable means 
of making the punishment effective? 
Had not the repeal of several acts in 
1812 against offences connected with the 
revenue proceeded precisely upon the 
same principle ? Lok at the recent case 
of the statute the lst Geo. 4th, which 
substituted transportation for death in 
cases of fraudulent bankruptcy. No man 
would contend that the punishment was 
mitigated out of any opinion that the 
offence was insignificant ; but the change 
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was made because the mere threat of 
death had deadened and defeated the 
whole operation of the law, and had, 
within the space of 70 years, reduced it 
to a dead letter. This alteration in the 
bankrupt law was only a single instance 
among many which might be cited. And 
could the legislature have put forth a 
more solemn recognition of the principle 
for which he was now contending? ‘The 
punishment of death was repealed as re- 
garded fraudulent bankruptcies: and yet 
fraudulent bankruptcy was a_ heavier 
offence than nineteen out of twenty of 
those which were still capital by the ex- 
isting law of England. He would not 
consume the time of the House with re- 
peated instances ; but there was the case 
of shoplifting. The law was mitigated as 
regarded that offence from capital at 5s. 
to capital at 15/. The old excuse for 
that law had been, that it was intended 
to guard by severe penalties the property 
of poor shopkeepers from a kind of small 
theft to which they were continually ex- 
posed. That excuse, was now given up. 
The small thefts were made no longer 
capital, and 15/. instead of 5s. was made 
the price of a man’s life. Was farther 
instance necessary of the adoption of this 
principle, the acts of the House of Com- 
mons might over and over be &ppealed to. 
The bills in the time of the late sir S. 
Romilly might be quoted; the commit- 
tees appointed by the House, and the 
reports of those committees. Nay, he 
would appeal to the divisions in that 
House, and to the feeling exhibited upon 
the question of forgery. He would ask, 
whether the attendance of members had 
not been as numerous, and the feeling of 
the House as strong and clearly manifested 
against ministers upon that question, as 
it had ever been found to be, or ever 
could be expected to be, upon a 
question merely of general legislation ? 
Hon. members were aware that the at- 
tendance upon such subjects could never 
be compared with that which was given 
upon subjects which agitated more im- 
mediately the passions of men. The state 
of the House at the moment when he 
(sir J. Mackintosh) was speaking, was a 
sample of the kind of attendance which 
could be obtained upon such questions. 
He alluded to that fact, not out of any 
present feeling, but merely to show that 
upon the question of forgery—upon that 
question which was the strong-hold of the 
opponents of his present measure—upon 
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that question which formed the very 
triumph of severity—the House of Com- 
mons had inclined to the wise resolution, 
that the punishment of death should to a 
great extent be done away? Upon 
grounds !ike these, it was not too much 
to say, that, in calling upon the House 
for a resolution that mitigation would 
promote efficacy, he called upon it to de- 
clare nothing which it had not virtually 
declared long ago; that he only was de- 
manding that avowal in terms which the 
House, by its acts, had repeatedly made 
already. The latter part of his resolution 
he had introduced, because he had been 
told upon a former occasion, that in at- 
tempting to discuss the question of capi- 
tal punishments, without looking at the 
question of secondary punishments, he 
was separating two things, which, from 
their nature should be indivisible. To 
satisfy the holders of such opinions, he 
had put the two questions in his present 
resolution together. He himself thought 
them, in some points, inseparably con- 
nected, though not exactly in the way 
which the gentlemen to whom he alluded 
maintained. Those gentlemen thought 
that the question of secondary punish- 
ments should be first considered; he, on 
the contrary, gave his first attention to 
the capital punishments; and he did so, 
because he took a vain reliance upon the 
fallacious appearance of efficacy belong- 
ing to the threat of punishment to be the 
true cause of the lax and disgraceful con- 
dition into which the secondary punish- 
ments had been permitted to lapse. The 
very first step, in his opinion, to a reform 
of our secondary punishments, must be a 
reduction of the capital punishments—a 
reduction of that stay which always de- 
serted our lawyers in action, but a reli- 
ance upen which had tempted them to 
neglect the effectiveness of other systems, 
more safe and more important. 

Now, in offering some reasons why the 
House should reaffirm the principle for 
which he. contended, he could not do bet- 
ter than take his footing upon a ground 
which he had heard laid down by an hon. 
friend of his, that in all questions relating 
to the arrangement of punishments, the 
burthen of proof was not with those who 
attempted to reduce the capital punish- 
ments, but with those who endeavoured to 
support them. That course, indeed, was 
borne out by every general principle. 
Capital punishments could only be justi- 
fiable in cases of absolute necessity. They 
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must be justified upon the same principle 
with war or any other measure which 
went to take away the life of man—upor 
the principle of self-defence, the principle 
that we had no means of securing or de- 
fending ourselves against the individual 
except by destroying him. Then, of 
course, the load lay upon those who jus- 
tified the taking of man’s life. They were 
bound to show that, in the cases where 
they contended for it, it was necessary. 
Those who contended against the power 
could not be expected to prove a nega- 
tive. Now he (sir J. M.) charged this 
defect upon the law of England for the 
last 150 years. All other nations, what- 
ever might be their laws, be they mild or 
be they cruel, made it a principle gene- 
rally, that those laws should be carried 
into effect. But, while such was the prac- 
tice with all foreign nations, England had 
200 capital offences upon her code, for 
not more than 20 of which convictions 
ever took place ; and upon the convictions 
which did take place, not more than one 
offender out of ten suffered the penalty of 
the law. ‘That such a system, notwith- 
standing its absurdity, should find some 
supporters, he did not wonder. Paradox, 
from its very singularity, at once attracted 
the attention of genius. An anomaly or a 
gross absurdity was a plaything, as it were, 
for men of talent ; and when men of talent 
had their own interest concerned in sup- 
porting that absurdity, it would be strange 
if, in a country like England, it should be 
found without defenders. And then, on 
the other hand, people’s fancies were ex- 
cited by such discussions. They were 
more pleased and amused with hearing a 
thing any how defended, which they had 
never imagined could bear defence at all, 
than they would be with a homely, 
straight-forward discussion. Certainly it 
was to no other cause that he could ascribe 
the fact of our criminal laws having been 
defended by Mr. Windham and Dr. Paley. 
There had, indeed, been a spirit of chi- 
valry about the general conduct of Mr. 
Windham,—a love of singularity, and 
a reverence for ancient customs—which 
rendered his defence of the system per- 
haps rather intelligible. Men naturally 
delighted in that which was new to 
them. Liberal opinions were the opi- 
nions of the society in which Mr. Wind- 
ham had moved and lived, and con- 
sequently there had been nothing to him 
of novelty about them; but, in taking up 
the old opinions, the dogmas of former 
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ages, he had the pleasure of defending a 
‘hopeless cause, of justifying abuses long 
and long exploded, and of palliating evils 
which were condemned by every en- 
lightened man in the country except him- 
self. As to the panegyrics which lawyers 
by profession were eternally pronouncing 
upon the laws of the country, while they 
‘were undiscriminating, he (sir J. M.) 
thought they were wrong. Upon por- 
-tions of their commendation he agreed 
with them altogether ; but indiscriminate 
praise carried back his mind to the words 
of that poet through whose prose writ- 
ings even the spirit of Paradise Lost often 
beamed in all its vigour; such commen- 
dation made him think of the words of 
that poet, the first defender, let it be re- 
membered, in Europe, of a free press and 
an unfettered conscience ; that bard, in 
his address to the Lords and Commons of 
the land, spoke in these terms—‘* Those 
who freely magnify what has been well 
done, and fear not to declare as freely 
what might. be done better, give the truest 
covenant for their fidelity. Their highest 
‘praise is not flattery, and their plainest 
advice is a kind of praise.” And such was 
-the kind of praise which he (sir J. M.) 
-would apply to the great principles com- 
bined in the law of England. To distin- 
guishing praise he offered his full tribute; 
and of undistinguishing praise, what, he 
asked, was the value? Such praise was 
bestowed upon the law as it now stood. 
Why, yes; and it had been also bestowed 
before the time of William 3rd, when no 
man indicted for treason had a right to 
a notice of trial, to a copy of his indict- 
ment, or to a list of the witnesses against 
him. Such praise had been lavished be- 
fore.the act of the lst of queen Anne, 
when no witnesses could be sworn in fa- 
vour of a prisoner, and when it was a vain 
formality therefore to give him the right 
of calling witnesses at all. During all the 
time that those excellent regulations had 
existed, the cry against innovators had 
been no less loud than it was now. He 
contended, therefore, that the praises of 
‘lawyers were to be guardedly received. 
Mr. Serjeant Hawkins said, in his « Pleas 
of the Crown,” that “ those only who have 
taken a superficial view of the Crown law, 
charge it with rigour.” Would the House 
believe that those words were written 
while the statutes against witchcraft were 
still in full force—while witches were 
- burned as regularly as felons were hanged 
at every assize? But to come farther 
VOL. VII. 
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down. What was the state of the law 
even within the last 30 or 40 years? Had 
not women been burned alive for petty 
treason within that time, and prisoners 
put to the torture for refusing to plead ? 
And yet all this while lawyers had not 
been less loud in their praise of law, 
courtly writers less warm in its commen- 
dation, or enemies to innovation less nu- 
merous and determined! It was to funda- 
mental principles that he wished to draw 
their attention, in discussing the present 
question, although he was certainly aware 
that no views could be more unpopular in 
that House, and that nothing was in 
danger of being held more visionary, than 
the idea of framing a scale of punishments 
adapted to the degree and measure of cri- 
minality. He knew it might be said, 
that every attempt to construct such a 
scale had been found impracticable, and 
that no theory of the kind was to be found 
in the writings of Montesquieu. Let it 
not, however, be treated with scorn and 
derision on the credit of such representa- 
tions. Such a scale was to be found ina 
document which, though it had been 
enacted nearly 600 years ago, still formed 
a portion of our written law—it was to be 
found clearly and distinctly expressed in 
Magna Charta. In that superannuated 
statute, passed by turbulent and martial 
barons, there was, indeed, a most singular 
contrast with the spirit of legislation that 
distinguished more modern times. But 
unpopular as it might be to refer to that 
ancient and venerable monument, to that 
law of laws which he charged the criminal 
jurisprudence of England with violating 
every day, he should yet think that a 
Briush parliament would listen with re- 
spect to this thirty times confirmed enact- 
ment. Remarkable it was that those 
whom we, in this enlightened age, were 
apt to consider as barbarians, had legis- 
lated respecting crimes with. the clearest 
judgment, and with the most careful hu- 
manity. Their reserve as to the mfliction 
of the last dreadful penalty, he had al- 
ready noticed ; their respect for property, 
and the rights of merchants, were equally 
conspicuous. Pecuniary fines were at that 
time an ordinary mode of . punishment, 
and these were imposed on every ecca- 
sion with a strict reference to the amount 
of guilt, or the circumstances by which it 
was softened or aggravated. What were 
the words of that charter? ‘« Liber homo 
non amercietur pro parvo delicto, nisi se- 
cundum modum illius delicti, et pro magne 
$E* 
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delicto secundum magnitudinem delicti, 
salvo sibi contenemento suo: et mercator 
eodem modo, salva merchandisa sua, et 
villanus alterius quam noster, eodem modo 
amercietur.” Thus it appeared that their 
zeal for the distribution of justice did not 
overlook persons in a servile condition, 
but that every class was alike the object 
of their wise and provident liberality. At 
this period the civil magistrate might have 
called to his aid all the thunders of the 
church ; but he did not think it necessary 
to avail himself of that alliance, in order 
to fortify his denunciations of capital 
punishment. At that time it was not 
capital to utter a forged note for one 
pound, to cut down a tree in an ave- 
nue, or to steal to the value of 40s. in 
a dwelling-house. It never could be 
deemed agreeable to the principles of re- 
ligion, any more than it was to the letter 
of Magna Charta, to inflict the punish- 
ment of death for a fraud, or an offence 
against property, to which the culprit had 
been, perhaps, instigated by the extremity 
of want. He could not but think that the 
views taken in the 13th century, amidst 
all the rigour of the feudal system, pre- 
sented an afflicting contrast in this respect 
with the opinions now entertained in some 


quarters where they could not fail of exer- 


cising a great influence. Enlightened 
lawyers were unhappily at variance with 
the authors of that great foundation of 
our liberties, which had been thirty times 
confirmed, and which contained, instead 
of a measure of suspicion and tyranny 
against all foreigners, a special enactment 
for their protection. Every one had 
heard the name, if he had not read the 
writings, of sir Mathew Hale. That ce- 
lebrated person flourished under the 
reign of Charles 2nd, and in his work 
on the Pleas of the Crown, had ob- 
served, that death was too frequently 
adjudged in this country; but the dif- 
ference between England and other na- 
tions was, that much was left elsewhere 
to the arbitrium judicis, but in England 
the laws were more determinate and in- 
flexible. Let the House, then, only re- 
flect on the change which had been 
effected in. the character of our laws 
since that period. It was by the extent 
of discretion left to the judge in criminal 
cases, that we were now distinguished 
from, and opposed to every other coun- 
try in the world. Was he to be charged 
with introducing new or vague opinions 
on the subject, when he produced an au- 
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thority like this; or rather did it not 
justify him in proclaiming the more recent 
doctrines received upon it as themselves 
an upstart degeneracy which they could 
not too soon abandon? Since the time 
of sir Matthew Hale, when, according to 
that venerable person, the criminal law 
of England was too sanguinary, there had 
been added various capital punishments 
for forgery, for stealing in a dwelling- 
house to the value of 40s. and for sheep- 
stealing. If it were said, that modern 
usage differed from the usage of antiquity, 
and had led to adifferent result, he should 
be extremely happy to pee the argu- 
ment upon that issue. Lamentable, in- 
deed, was the inference furnished by a 
contemplation of the actual effects which 
had followed the change in question. 
The average of capital convictions from 
1805 to 1809 inclusive, was 381; and for 
the last five vears this had risen to 1,260. 
Here was one striking evidence of the 
practical result of a legal system, con- 
trasted not only with the sentiments of 
our ancestors, but with the Jaws and in- 
stitutions of every other country under 
heaven. Something must be attributed, 
beyond all doubt, tu an increase of popu- 
lation. A variety of causes might have 
been more or less influencial in producing 
this rapid and frightful increase; but 
— the presumption was against those 
penal laws, under which this increase of 
crime had taken place. In other coun- 
tries, where the law was different, a dif- 
ferent result had followed; and so far 
they had the experimentum crucis in favour 
of his argument. When the disease be- 
came more violent, instead of abating, 
and its symptoms rapidly and constantly 
increased, surely there was reason to sus- 
pect that the remedies were not well 
chosen or applied. It would not be as- 
serted by any enlightened foreigner, that 
there was any thing in the national cha- 
racter which peculiarly disposed it to the 
perpetration of criminal offences. The 
House had recently received several peti- 
tions on this subject, exhorting it to 
adopt those principles which he was now 
feebly endeavouring to recommend. In 
some of them it was truly urged, that the 
extreme severity of punishment often 
defeated its own purpose, and secured 
impunity to the offender. Perhaps enough, 
however, had scarcely been said on the 
importance of adverting to its usefulness 
in every instance, where the punishment 
of death was inflicted. He feared that 
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this great object was too frequently en- 
dangered and altogether sacrificed, by its 
disagreement with the feelings and sym- 
pathies of mankind. It was in vain that 
the tyrannical magistrate might flatter 
himself with the hope of spreading the 
terror of his authority by the severity of 
his judgments. The laws of nature had 
declared, “ thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther: those punishments which 
were called infamous were at length laid 
aside from their want of efficacy, and it 
was well known that when torture was 
sometimes inflicted upon faith and con- 
science, such was the support which the 
victims derived from the admiration and 
sympathy of their beholders, that their 
triumph was complete, where their op- 
pressors had been most confident of their 
misery and humiliation. When mankind 
beheld the life of a fellow-creature sa- 
crificed for a petty theft, a trifling injury 
or fraud, their feelings at once revolted, 
they sympathised with the sufferer in his 
dying moments, and, ascribing his punish- 
ment to the effect of superior power 
alone, they too often inwardly loaded 
both laws and judges with execrations. 
These were reflections that seemed to 
have escaped the authors of those 220 
capital felonies which now polluted our 
Statute-book, and so many of which had 
been added since the time of sir Matthew 
Hale. Admitting the advantage to be 
derived from a particular case of punish- 
ment, where the circumstances were of 
an aggravating nature, still they ought 
likewise to look at the other side, and 
consider at what price this advantage was 
obtained. The awful punishment of death 
was rendered familiar, the ideas and sen- 
timents of men were confused, and the 
execution of a criminal was disarmed of 
all its salutary terrors. That infliction 
which would otherwise carry an authority 
that must impress itself on the hearts of 
all, was regarded as an unavoidable-acci- 
dent; a certain number of deaths was 
calculated on, even as soldiers looked for- 
ward to the same events in the course 
of an honourable campaign. The sword 
of justice was thus blunted, and the cor- 
rective influence of penal laws was lost. 
If it was said, that he was now speaking 
as a philosopher and a theorist, he would 
refer to the observations of a learned 
person, Mr. Serjeant Adair, in 1796, 
then a member of that House, and hold- 
ing the office, (being the last eminent 
person who had held it) of recorder of 
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the city of London. That learned per- 
son, after an experience of 20 years, did 
not hesitate to say, that the complexion 
of our laws was too sanguinary, and that 
“it was painful to reflect, that the punish- 
ment of death was not reserved for the 
crimes of treason and murder.” Now, 
he (sir J. M.) did not go so far in his 
philosophy as the judge to whem he was 
alluding went, conformably to his expe- 
perience and practice. . The principles 
which he was now desirous of seeing es- 
poused by the House, had been already 
adopted by states of the most various and 
dissimilar forms of government—from 
countries in which the power of the mo- 
narch was all but absolute, to those in 
which the constitution rested on the verge 
of democracy. Russia had followed the 
example. Even Austria had been sub- 
dued in this instance, and, foe as she was 
to human improvement generally, she 
here joined with Spain, with America, 
and with every other country except one, 
or rather except with a branch of the le- 
gislature in that one, which he should not 
name. Such was the force of truth, and 
so strong were the moral feelings of 
society on this important subject, that 
during the French revolution, a very ma- 
terial alteration and reform was effected 
in their criminal jurisprudence. That 
eminent person, under whose government 
it was perfected, and of whom it was now 
certainly lawful to speak with historical 
truth, had not only approved of the un- 
dertaking, but assisted at its execution, 
in which he displayed a share of acute- 
ness, as well as zeal, which would cast 
over his fame hereafter, a lustre that nei- 
ther his conquests nor his adversities 
would eclipse. This it was due in justice 
to his memory to state; for though he 
had fallen in an evil hour, and had weakly 
yielded to the temptations of legitimacy, 
when he might have been the champion 
of the liberties of mankind, yet it was 
with no narrow mind that he regarded 
these subjects : he patronized art, he was 
himself versed in science ; he did not say 
to his professors that he wanted no learned 
men, but was disposed to encourage all 
improvement that did not circumscribe 
his power or limit his ambition. The 
Code Napoleon was complete in 1810, 
but, to comply with the habits and lan- 
guage of the noble marquis, he would 
date his remarks upon it ‘ as to its work- 
ing,” in the year 1811. The entire num- 
ber of capital offences in our criminal 
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jurisprudence he had already stated to be 
923: in the French code it was six. 
These six were the following :—high trea- 
son, which was technically defined in 
terms different from those used in this 
country. Murder, which was well de- 
fined.. Arson. Forgeries of notes of the 
bank of France and government securi- 
ties. Coining; and theft, under some of 
the following circumstances :—that it be 
done in the night; that it be perpetrated 

two or more men ; that the parties are 
armed ; that a house is broken open, or 
entered under,the cover of legal autho- 
rity; or that arms be either used, or 
threatened to be used. Under the French 
Code, a seventeenth part of the offences 
specified were capital. Under the Eng- 
lish code, about a seventh -were punish- 
able with death. In France, there was no 
transportation, and about four-fifths of 
the punishments inflicted consisted of 
imprisonment and hard labour. In Eng- 
land, the number of transportations were 
about one-fourth—the punishments by 
imprisonment and hard labour amounted 
also to one-fourth. The mean amount of 
the English population during the period 
to which his calculations referred, he 
would take at 11,000,000. The mean 
amount of the French population, during 
the same period, might be estimated at 
27,000,000, being about two and a half 
to one. Such being the number, it ap- 
peared that the convictions in England 
had, in the first five years, doubled those 
which had taken place in France, being 
five times as many according to the num- 
ber of the people. In the five years at 
the end of the period referred to, the 
convictions in England quadrupled those 
in France, amounting to ten times the 
number in proportion to the population. 
In France, the average number of con- 
victions, in the first three years, was 24. 
The average number in the last three 
years, 303, being a variation of only nine. 
In England, the average number at the 
first-mentioned period was 349. In the 
Jatter it had risen to 1,249. This increase, 
though part of it might be ascribed to 
the distress under which the people had 
groaned and continued to groan, he 
argued, was also caused in part by the 
character of our penal code. The situa- 
tion of France, twice invaded, the dis- 
banding of a large army, and the horrors 
of a thirty years’ war, would have led 
them to expect a different result. That 
France had escaped the fatal increase of 
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crime which had been witnessed in Eng 
land, must therefore be ascribed partly to 
her improved criminal code. In this 
country, from the year 1805 to the year 
1809, which was considered a period of 
prosperity, when the chancellor of the 
exchequer was in his Paradise, and issuing 
paper dreamed that it was wealth, the 
convictions had increased from 339 to 
549. As this was before the peace, it 
could not be ascribed to the pressure of 
misery under which, he would not deny, 
the people had since groaned. He feared 
he was trespassing too long on the pa- 
tience of the House; but as we had but 
seldom an opportunity of discussing the 
merits of the Code Napoleon, he did not 
think he should be right if, in considering 
a theory, he omitted to point out its 
merits. In alluding to it; he was com- 
paring the systems of two great nations, 
which, though rivals in all things, might 
be considered as jointly at the head of 
Christendom. He was comparing the 
results of the different systems of criminal 
jurisprudence adopted by each; and 
though, as was said 150 years ago by 
lord Halifax, ‘* Nothing was so apt to 
crack in stretching as an inference,” he 
did not think he was stretching the in- 
ference too far when he asserted, that 
when two systems produced such oppo- 
site effects, when under one crime had 
decreased, whilst under the other it had 
increased rapidly, there must be in the 
one something to be approved, and in 
the other something to be condemned. 
There was also this striking contrast in 
the criminal laws of France and England 
—that the former were intended to be 
carried into effect, whilst, the severe de- 
crees of the latter were in most cases dis- 
pensed with. This, in itself, was an ob- 
jection which ought to be fatal to the 
system. It was a defect opposed to the 
practice of all civilized nations, opposed 
to reason, and justly condemned by all 
experience. It was not, then, too much 
to infer, that, under such a ms crime 
could not be effectually checked nor ade- 
quately punished. 

He would now come to that part of the 
subject to which the second part of his 
resolution tended; namely, that the re- 
duction of capital punishment would 
tend to the improvement of civilization. 
First, with respect to the state of the 
police. The principal object of police 
should be to repress disorder; the next, 
to detect crime. To repress disorder, it 
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was a moral population, where the exam- 


means should be adopted; but he should | ple of a different set of men with better 


object to means derived from too great a 
restriction of human action, which he 
would call tyranny ; and in the detection 
of crime, he should deprecate as much 
as possible a system of espionage, by 
which he believed a nation lost more than 
it could gain on the score of morality ; 
for it was in itself a more fertile source of 
crime than any other. The most effectual 
means, in his opinion, for the detection of 
crime, would be the mitigation of punish- 
ment. If the laws were more mild, no 
stigma would attach to the discovery of 
crime ; the hearts of men would go with 
its detection, and we should have that in- 
formation given voluntarily, and from the 
best of motives, which was now extorted 
from the worst of vices. If it was wished 
to make the informer and the prosecutor 
appear less odious, let them not so fre- 
quently conduct to the gallows; let not 
death to the accused follow the accusa- 
tion, and we should then have crime dis- 
covered, and its punishment approved ; 
instead of, as was now the case, crime 
studiously concealed, and its punishment 
Jooked upon as wanton severity. 

With respect to transportation as a 
punishment for crime, he would say, that, 
in @ variety of cases in which it was at 
present inflicted, he considered it unne- 
cessary and impolitic. There were, how- 
ever, two classes to which he thought it 
would be applicable. The first was, that 
of incorrigible offenders, whom no exer- 
tions could reclaim. Such persons, un- 
doubtedly, ought to be banished from the 
society of which they were unfit members. 
The next class consisted of persons of a 
description exactly the reverse. He 
would suppose the case of a man who 
had fallen into a crime of which, perhaps, 
he might be disposed to repent, but, in 
consequence of which, there was no hope of 
his resuming his former place in so¢iety. 
Such a man might be properly sent into 
a new society, where he might repent, 
and again return to those moral practices 
from which he had fallen. To such per- 
sons transportation might be applicable ; 
but then it should be to a colony esta- 
blished on different principles from that 
of New South Wales? When America 
ceased to be considered as a fit asylum 
for convicts, this colony was thought of ; 
but in its establishment there was this 
capital defect—it was not considered that 
the best foundation for a penal colony 





habits might have an effect on the newly- 
arrived convict. This, however, he re- 
gretted, was not considered in our present 
system. There were other vices attend- 
ant upon our treatment of convicts, which 
called for correction. He did not see, 
for instance, why persons transported 
might not have their labour transferred 
to private masters, by whose care and, 
superintendence much good might be 
effected. At the same time that he sug- 
gested this, he admitted that it was a 
measure which ought to be adopted with 
great caution; but, with proper precau- 
tions, he was satisfied it might in many 
cases be done with very good effect. 
Another circumstance, which was emi- 
nently calculated to check crime, was a 
proper attention to prison discipline. In 
adverting to this, he would not wish that 
any thing should be adopted without the 
most serious consultation with those be- 
nevolent individuals who bad made the 
subject their study. But, without going 
more at large into the question, he would 
say, that every thing depended upon the 
classification of the prisoners. ‘This he 
thought might be left in many cases to 
the discretion of the magistrates; yet it 
ought to depend entirely on the nature of » 
the crimes of which the parties were 
accused. He saw one plan by which all 
felons were classed together. This sys- 
tem was most absurd and injurious. What 
could be more unjust than to allow the 
parricide to be confined and associated 
with the man whose offence was the cut- 
ting down a tree? Surely nothing could 
be more effectual to spread the contagion 
of crime than such an association. But 
because the neglect or the folly of our 
law condemned each equally to death, 
the parricide, and the poisoner, and the 
most hardened criminals, were to be 
placed in a state of daily and hourly in- 
tercourse with those whose offences, 
though denominated felonies, could 
scarcely be deemed immoral, when com- 
pared with the enormities of those with 
whom they were associated. The conse- 
quence was, that until the evil was reme- 
died by proper classification, our prisons, 
instead of being the means of repressing, 
would become so many nurseries of the 
worst of crimes; and those unfortunate 
persons whom our game laws, our revenue 
laws, and our poor laws sent thither, 
would, by the contagion of evil example, 
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become, on their liberation, the pests of 
society. ‘fo those humane and benevo- 
lent individuals who devoted a large por- 
tion of their attention to the improve- 
ment of our prison discipline, it was im- 
possible to render sufficient thanks. Their 
exertions were daily becoming a national 
benefit, though he had known occasions 
upon which their labours had been scoffed 
at, and held up to ridicule. In that 
House he had heard a member, whom it 
was unnecessary to name, ridicule such 
exertions, and add, that it seemed as if it 
was intended to encourage crime, by 
making prisons houses of ease and recrea- 
tion. Allusion had also been made, in 
derision, to Persian carpets, as if such 
luxuries were to form a part of an im- 
proved treatment. This, however, was 
grossly mistaking the objects of those 
who endeavoured to improve our prison 
discipline. They desired to let the pri- 
soner feel that he was in prison, as much 
as that could be felt consistently with 
health, and the prospect of reformation. 
To the latter every possible attention was 
paid, and it would not be contended that 
the former was a matter of indifference. 
Individual cases of reformation might be 
scarce, but one example of that kind was 
worth twenty of severe punishment. The 
hon. and learned gentleman then alluded 
to the many instances of refurmation of 
criminals which had been effected by the 
benevolent exertions of a number of 
highly respectable females, who devoted 
alarge share of their attention to that 
most meritorious object. These refor- 
mations were effected, not by a departure 
from the modesty of their sex, but by 
following up the dictates of that modesty, 
by exhibiting in their own persons those 
traits of mildness and benevolence, of 
humane commiseration for the failings of 
their fellow-creatures, which render the 
virtuous so amiable, and make their ex- 
ample so impressive. We had heard of 
associations of females in Catholic coun- 
tries called the Sisters of Charity, who 
made it their business to visit the sick in 
hospitals and prisons, and to perform all 
those kind offices by which misery could 
be alleviated. Their conduct was most 
praiseworthy ; but they were bound by 
vows, and their actions were regulated by 
the rules of their order. They gave up 
all the relations of domestic life, and only 
adhered to the obligations of their rule. 
But our Protestant Sisters of Charity 
were bound by no vows; their actions 
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were the result of no set of regulations. 
which they must obey. They went fur- 
ther than those excellent models of the 
Catholic belief; for while they voluntarily 
devoted so large a portion of their time in 
administering to the wants, bodily and 
mental, of those whom they visited, they 
forgot not the duties of domestic life, of 
which they still continued the best models 
and the highest ornaments. Their bene- 
volent visits brought them in contact with 
some of the worst of vices in their worst 
form—the female. They made themselves 
acquainted with the weaknesses, the fol- 
lies, and the crimes of the unhappy ob- 
jects of their care; and thus, by means 
of the same knowledge by which the 
villain was enabled to seduce them to the 
paths of vice, did those benevolent females 
endeavour to draw them to practices of 
virtue. He himself had seen some of the 
effects which he described. He had visited 
the prisons where those benevolent ladies 
were so humanely occupied. He was 
accompanied by persons who, while they 
were disposed to praise and approve of 
every plan by which the load of human 
misery could in any degree be lightened, 
were at the same time studiously vigilant 
to observe the manner in which such good 
was effected. They perceived with sin- 
cere satisfaction, not only the good done, 
but the modesty with which the benevo- 
lence of those ladies unfolded itself. No 
exaggeration of what had already been 
the result of their efforts—nothing of 
vanity, where such temptations to it 
existed—but the whole of their conduct 
in this pious work was marked by that 
modest and unpretending benevolence, 
which proved at once the sincerity of 
their intentions. It was a melancholy re- 
flection, that our system of criminal laws 
was constantly opposing itself to such 
humane. exertions. One execution for 
the forgery of abank-note, or the cutting 
down of a tree, was calculated to defeat 
their best efforts. In proportion as their 
humanity was felt and. appreciated, so 
must the severity of our laws be more 
striking by the contrast, to those for 
whom that humanity was excited. In 
proportion as they succeeded in making 
those unfortunate beings more enlight- 
ened, so must they perceive themselves 
the more opposed to our system of cri- 
minal laws. But he would not press the 
subject farther. He had trespassed too 
long on the attention of the House, but 
not, he trusted, without having succeeded 
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in establishing the position—that undue 
and undistinguishing severity was the 
worst means of repressing crime. The 
hon. and learned gentleman concluded, 
amidst cheers from both sides, by sub- 
mitting his resolution. ; 
The Attorney General trusted, that in 
opposing the present motion, his hon. and 
learned friend would not consider him asad- 
verse to any alteration in our criminal laws. 
It was certain that almost all the amelio- 
rations in our criminal code had been in- 
troduced by gentlemen of his profession. 
It was therefore erroneous to suppose that 
the profession were opposed to any im- 
provement in the state of our laws. He 
for one would not be favourable to capital 
punishment in any case where it could be 
shown that it might be safely dispensed 
with. He, however, could not consent to 
a motion which went to pledge the House 
to a measure which would cast a censure 
on the whole of our criminal law. The 
motion was the less necessary, as no spe- 
cific measure was to be founded upon it 
this session; and such a sweeping decla- 
ration would, he thought, put the govern- 
ment and the criminal law in a situation 
in which they ought not to be placed. 
What had been the course hitherto pur- 
sued by his hon. and learned friend? He 
had first of all proposed the appointment 
of a committee to take into examination 
the whole state of the criminal law. Such 
@ committee was accordingly appointed, 
and subsequently presented a report to 
the House, recommending that, in parti- 
cular cases, capital punishment should be 
abolished, and a secondary punishment 
substituted in its stead. Upon that re- 
port his hon. and learned friend brought 
into the House certain bills to carry that 
recommendation into effect. The House 
adopted some of them, but rejected 
others ; notwithstanding which, his hon. 
and learned friend said, that the House 
had, on that occasion, adopted the same 
principle indirectly which he called upon 
it by his resolution to adopt formally at 
present. The proper course for his hon. 
and learned friend to have pursued was 
to have again brought forward those mea- 
sures which the report of the committee 
had recommended, in order that the 
House might see the remedies which it 
was intended to apply to the grievances 
complained of; but, instead of doing this, 
his hon, and learned friend had left the 
House entirely in the dark regarding his 
intentions, except, indeed, with regard to 
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the cutting down of young trees, and the 
stealing of 40s. in a dwelling-house. 
With regard to the crime of forgery, his 
hon. and learned friend might have again 
submitted to the wisdom of the House 
his bill for the mitigation of the capital 
punishment attached toit. His hon. and 
learned friend was bound to have proposed 
some specific measure to parliament at 
present, or if he wished to obtain a de- 
claratory resolution of the House, to 
have brought it forward at such a period 
of the session as would have enabled him 
to follow it up by some practical measure. 
His hon. and learned friend had said that 
the effect of the criminal law as it now 
stood was to increase the quantity of 
crime. Now, his hon. and learned friend 
could have no other grounds on which to 
rest his assertion than the number of indi- 
viduals convicted and executed for any 
given offence; and if so, the return of 
those numbers did not bear him out in 
the proposition he had advanced. Be- 
sides, his hon. and learned friend had 
been somewhat inconsistent in the line of 
argument which he had himself used. 
His hon. and learned friend concurred, he 
believed, with the statement contained in 
the report of the committee on the cri- 
minal laws ; namely, that there were some 
crimes—for instance, burglary, theft, 
murder, and robbery—to which it was 
still fitting that the punishment of death 
should be attached. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that upon all offences of the na- 
ture above specified the punishment of 
death did not invariably follow; for there 
were such gradations in the moral guilt 
of them, that it would be impossible to 
inflict such punishment upon every occur- 
rence of them without exception. He 
found, upon inspecting the returns, that 
the-offences he had just named had gone 
on in the same ratio with the offences 
mentioned by his hon. and learned friend, 
and he therefore contended, that the argu- 
ment of his hon. and learned friend, if it 
applied tothe one species of offence, applied 
strongly to the other. It was also a fair 
inference from his hon. and. learned 
friend’s argument, for any person to 
state, ‘“¢ Your not always applying capital 
punishment to burglary and murder, leads 
to an increase of those crimes; and, there- 
fore, to diminish the frequency of them, 
you ought to abolish the capital punish- 
went for them, and_to substitute a lighter 
and secondary punishment.” But his hon. 
and learned friend had himself declared, 
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that he had no wish to abolish the punish- 
ment of death in those cases; though he 
had not given any reason for the continu- 
ing it in the one case, and discontinuing 
it in the other. The principle of English 
law was not to have a scale of punishment 
adapted to the exact quantity of crime 
committed ; but to have a known and spe- 
cific punishment for each species of crime, 
and to leave that punishment to be miti- 
gated by the Crown and the executive, 
whenever circumstances seemed to de- 
mand such a mitigation. It had been 
argued by his hon. and learned friend, 
that where the law affixed death to an 
offence, but afterwards inflicted a minor 
punishment in lieu of it, there it would be 
better to remove the greater punishment, 
and to continue the less with undeviating 
-constancy. Now, to that argument he 
could not yield his assent ; for even though 
the greater punishment were but seldom 
inflicted, it would still leave a strong ap- 
prehension of it on the mind of every 
criminal. With regard to the comparison 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
drawn between the state of the criminal 
law in France and England, he would 
merely ask him whether he would wish to 
introduce into this free country the police 
and criminal law of France? Unless the 
preventive police of France, and the 
whole system of Napoleon, were taken 
into consideration, any person making a 
comparison between the criminal code of 
France and that of England, and found- 
ing it principally upon the number of 
criminals convicted and executed in each 
country, would be certain to arrive at a 
very erroneous conclusion. But, what 
period had his hon. and learned friend se- 
selected for bringing forward his resolu- 
tion? At that very moment they had a 
committee sitting up stairs on the state of 
the prisons of the country, a bill was 
upon their table by its express direction ; 
and a gentleman who had been sent to 
New South Wales to gain information 
eens the state of the convicts, was 
daily expected to return with that informa- 
tion. At that very moment a committee 
was busily employed in examining into the 
state of our Police; and, yet that was the 
moment chosen by his hon. and learned 
friend, to call upon the House to resolve 
to take into consideration, not now, but in 
the ensuing session, the means of in- 
creasing the efficacy of our criminal law by 
abating its present undue rigour, of 
strengthenisg our police, and of render- 
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ing the punishment of imprisonment and 
transportation more effectual for reforma- 
tion than it was at present. To adopt 
such a resolution would be to hold out 
te the country a sweeping condemnation 
of the criminal law as it now stood, and 
would place those who had to administer 
it in the most painful situation. As he 
had no wish to prevent this subject from 
receiving full consideration at a fit op- 
portunity, he should not meet the resolu- 
tion with a direct negative, but would 
content himself with moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that at so late 
an hour he should not have risen to ad- 
dress the House, were it not for some of 
the minor points which had been touched 
upon in the course of this discussion. If 
the present motion went merely to affect 
the law as applicable to capital offences, he 
should have rested its merits upon the 
able speech of his hon. and learned friend ; 
but upon the minor points to which his 
hon. and learned friend had adverted, he 
begged permission to make a few observa- 
tions. It was curious and essential, in 
looking at this subject, to consider the 
operation of the existing law, and how far 
the prevailing punishments were rendered 
available in practice. Upon a reference 
to the returns of committals and con- 
victions in Ireland, he found that the 
number of committals in one year for 
offences not capital, were 6,000; for 
offences that were capital, 2,500. Of the 
former, the convictions were in the pro- 
portion of one-half, and of the Jatter only 
one-seventh. The same inquiry would 
lead to nearly the same result—though 
not perhaps to the same extent—in Eng- 
land. In Ireland he might also mention 
that the committals for minor offences 
were 3,700, of whom 3,000were convicted. 
In England experience showed that when 
a man was tried on a capital charge, his 
chances of escape were double, in com- 
parison with what it would be, were he 
indicted upon the minor charge. And in 
America, when the capital law was 
mitigated, the acquittals were only at the 
rate of | to 7, although before the altera- 
tion in the severity of the law they always 
equalled the convictions. In the year 
1818, the number of persons sentenced to 
death or transportation were 9,306, of 
whom 100 only were executed. The 
greater part of the rest had been 
transported. Upon the punishment of 
transportation it was only necessary for 
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him to remark, that it did not constitute 
what could be considered as a secondary 
punishment. The right hon. and learned 
gentlemen opposite, the noble marquis 
who sat near him, lord Liverpool and lord 
Sidmouth, all admitted, that there was no 
adequate secondary imprisonment. Lord 
Ellenborough had said twelve years ago, 
that transportation was nothing but an 
easy migration by a summer's voyage from 
a worse situation toa better. It was by 
all admitted, that, in the way of terror to 
a criminal, transportation was just nothing 
at all. ‘ On the contrary, it rather offered 
a bounty and a temptation to crime, than 
an inducement to refrain from its com- 
mission. He held in his hand the best 
evidence of that fact, from the testimony 
of convicts themselves. If the House 
would permit him, he would read a letter 
transmitted by a convict of the name of 
Clark, from Botany-bay, to his wife in 
England. It was-a private anda confi- 
dential letter. [A laugh.] He meant it 
was confidential until he had obtained the 
wife’s permission to read it; and the 
letter would show how far transportation 
operated to induce remorse in the mind of 
the criminal, and how far it could be con- 
sidered as deterring a culprit by example. 
The letter commenced thus :—* Provi- 
dence shines on me in every shape; I 
hope he will provide for you as he has 
forme. [A laugh]. I cannot grumble 
-—the winter here is hotter than the 
summer in England. We have two crops 
here every year, and no ice ever thicker 
than a shilling: the grapes lie in loads on 
the rocks, and the peaches run wild in the 
fields; so that the day that I committed 
the offence which brought me here was 
the best day’s work I ever done.” He 
would submit whether this letter contain- 
ed any thing like a tone of remorse; or 
whether it afforded any thing in the way 
of useful example—which ought to be the 
object and end of all punishment. He 
would mention another instance. It was 
in the person of a convict named Cook, 
who had also written home to his family, 
describing the comforts of his situation, 
and the good exchange he had made by 
his change of residence, ‘* I am (says this 
man) living a servant with one *Squire 
Love; he lives very well here, and is 
reckoned avery clever gentleman.” Now, 
it so happened that he (Mr, Buxton) 
knew something of this Squire Love. He 
had lived for a long time as aclerk witha 
gentleman in a county with which he was 
VOL. VII. 
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well acquainted, and had repaid the confi- 
dence reposed in him by his employer, by 
robbing him of property nearly amount- 
ing to 20,000/., with the produce of which 
he had loaded a ship, and was about to 
emigrate. The police, however, secured 
him. He was tried on the capital charge, 
but saved, and would have escaped alto- 
gether, were it not for a minor count, on 
which a conviction was obtained against 
him; in consequence of which he was 
ordered for transportation. Thinking that 
the execution of such a sentence would 
only enable him to enjoy more completely 
the ill-gotten wealth he had retained, he 
(Mr. Buxton) applied at the home-office, 
to entreat that the sentence of transporta- 
tion might be commuted to imprisonment 
in the hulks, or hard labour. He en- 
countered a refusal, and the man was 
transported, and transformed into “ ’squire 
Love, a very clever gentleman ;”” and so 
he certainly was. The only question was, 
did the same description apply to those 
who sent him there? When this mode of 
punishment was found so utterly to fail, 
why was it persevered in? He remembered 
to have read in Tacitus of a Roman named 
Gallio, being transported for some crime 
to Lesbos; but upon its being ascertained 
that the was enjoying insula nobilis et 
amena, he was brought back, and placed 
in a situation more likely to expose him 
to privation. The lateness of the hour 
alone prevented him from entering more 
largely into the question. He should 
therefore pass over altogether the police 
branch of this subject, and merely advert 
to the example of Charles 5th, which had 
been quoted last year by his hon. and 
uae friend (Sir J. Mackintosh), and 
whichfurnished a memorable illustration of 
the benefit of mitigating the severity of the 
criminal code. It.was well known that 
the whole of the early part of Charles the 
Fifth’s reign was marked by religious per- 
secution. He had framed the Code 





Caroline, which, for undistinguishing se- 
verity, was a refinement upon the laws of 
Draco. It inflicted, without selection or 
mercy, the most cruel and lingering 
death; and the result of that system was 
found so inadequate for the purpose of 
prevention, that Charles himself, at the 
close of his life, was convinced of the ne- 
cessity of altering it. It was the deliberate 
conviction of his reason, and not any 
thing like a woman’s compassion which 
dictated the change. The law had been 


stretched so far, that accusers and pro- 
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secutors were wanted—witnesses were not 
forthcoming—and at length judges could 
not be found ; the screw and the crucible 
were applied in vain; torture, which was 
alike applied to the prisoner and the wit- 
ness, had failed altogether ; and the whole 
code was at length altered. He should 
detain the House no longer than by 
adding his firm conviction, that at present 
there was a prevalence of crime in Eng- 
land which was an evil of the first magni- 
tude: coupled with this was his convic- 
tion, that the remedy was not hopeless. 
They had it in their own hands; and he 
believed they would most efficaciously 
secure it by pledging themselves to his 
hon. and learned friend’s motion. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that though he 
concurred in the general principles laid 
down by his hon. and learned friend, he 
could not accede to the resolution. 
Nothing could be more improper than to 
set the public mind afloat on the subject 
for six or twelve months, without doing 
any thing for so long a period to remedy 
the evil. As there was a committee now 
sitting, whose labours were directed to 
that end, he did not see how the House 
could come to any resolution which im- 
puted neglect. The present proposition 
would not advance the practical reform 
of our criminal code, and therefore if the 
question was pressed to a division, he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he con- 
curred in what had been stated with 
respect to the committee for the reforma- 
tion of prison discipline. Their exertions 
were above all praise, being dictated by 
the soundest policy, and likely to lead to 
the most beneficial results. It was his 
intention, on Friday next, to submit to 
the House a bill which went to provide 
for the regulation of prison discipline. 
Was it possible, then, for him to support 
a measure which was to pledge the House 
to take into its consideration a subject, 
which had been already delayed too long? 
The question of transportation was one 
which presented many difficulties. As it 
would, however, be materially affected 
by the forthcoming bill for the improve- 
ment of prison discipline, he should re- 
frain from saying any thing about it at 
present. He also concurred in the pro- 
priety of adopting a vigorous system of 
police. God forbid that he should mean 
to countenance a system of espionage ; 
but a vigorous preventive police, con- 
sistent with thé free principles of our free 
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constitution, was an object which he did 
not despair of seeing accomplished. He 
was equally unwilling to postpone that 
subject till the next session. It was his 
intention to introduce a plan for making 
the experiment upon asmall scale. Some- 
thing should be done with respect to 
transportation, but he would wait for the 
report of the gentleman who was sent to 
New South Wales. He would here men- 
tion one scheme which had suggested 
itself to his mind, and which might lay 
the foundation of a new mode of punish- 
ment, free from many of the objections to 
the present system of transportation, 
and combining with it hard labour. The 
experiment in question would be of this 
kind; namely, to send to Bermuda a cer- 
tain number of convicts to be employed 
on the public works now carrying on 
there, taking securities that at the same 
time that such employment should be 
provided, their moral discipline should 
be properly attended to. This was a 
mode of punishment, which, inasmuch as 
it combined removal with hard labour, 
might be assimilated to that of the hulks 
at home. As to the general principle 
and wording of the motion, he concurred 
in the objections which had been taken 
by his hon. friend. When, in the course 
of the next session, the hon. and learned 
gentleman should feel disposed to take 
up the subject in detail, he should not 
find in him a predetermined opponent. 

Mr. Wynn earnestly recommended the 
hon. and learned gentleman to withdraw 
his motion; at all events in its present 
form. ; 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he would have 
no hesitation: to adopt the suggestion of 
his right hon. friend, if he did not feel it 
necessary to retain that part of his reso- 
lution which went to pledge the House 
to adopt measures for increasing the effi- 
cacy of the criminal law by mitigating its 
rigour. The resolution pledged the House 
to no principles but those which they had 
session after session recognized, therefore 
no injury could possibly follow the adop- 
tion of his resolution. By entertaining it, 
the House would give a proof of their in- 
tention seriously to adopt measures for 
the amendment of the criminal code. 
‘Lhey would thus invite persons of know- 
ledge and experience to lay their senti- 
ments upon the subject before parliament. 
The resolution would, in fact, serve as a 
notice, as well to the profession of the 
law, as to all others, to supply that House 
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with all the information they could impart 
on a question which required all the 
wisdom, the learning, and ability of the 
nation. 

The question was then proposed, ‘ That 
this House will, at an early period of the 
next session of parliament, take into their 
most serious consideration, the means of 
increasing the efficacy of the criminal 
laws, by abating their undue rigour,” and 
the previous question being put, ‘* That 
the question be now put,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 117; Noes, 101. Majority 
in favour of sir J. Mackintosh’s motion, 
16. Loud cheering followed the an- 
nouncement of the numbers. 
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Aviens RecuLaTion Bint.) Mr. 
Secretary Peel rose for the purpose of 
moving, that the powers of the Alien act 
should be intrusted to the executive go- 
vernment for a period of two years 
longer. Even those who differed from 
him in opinion, would admit that he 
opened the question fairly, if he touched, 
first, upon the nature of the danger to 
which he proposed to apply a remedy; | 
next, the character and extent of the re- 
medy itself; and lastly, the various ob- 
jections which, upon general principles of 
policy or apprehensions from abuse of 
power, might be started against the re- 
medy. To begin, then, with the nature 
of the evil against which they had to pro- 
vide. He recollected that he was pro- 
posing the continuance of an Alien bill at 
a time when the country had been seven 
years at peace, and after a declaration 
from the sovereign, that he continued to 
receive assurances of the favourable dis- 
position of foreign powers. But every 
man who looked back to the events of the 
late war, the circumstances of the con- 
test, and to the principles which had pro- 
duced it—every one who dwelt upon the 
consequences by which that war had been 
attended—must admit, that it was not the 
mere signature of a treaty of peace, nor 
even the duration of a peace for seven 
years, that could extinguish the princi- 
ples which had led to the tumult, or con- 
ciliate the various interests which had 
taken part in it. _He denied that to pro- 
.vide.a corrective for such an evil, was 
any imputation on the character of those 
Telations of amity in which this country 
Was bound with the other states of Eu- 
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rope. It was also to be recollected that, 
within the last two years, revolutions had 
taken place in some countries, and at- 
tempts at revolution had been made in 
others, through the agency of secret so- 
cieties, and the instrumentality of the 
military force. Conspiracies had been 
formed even where no act of resistance 
had taken place, which had been put 
down by the strength of government. 
He did not advert to these events with a 
view of pronouncing any opinion as to 
their character, his object was, to impress 
upon the House that such a state of 
things could not exist without reviving 
those very principles which characterised 
the late war, and without producing that 
very re-action that, if successful, would 
unsettle the pacific relations of Europe. 
The effect of these events, however, was 
the expatriation of many of the most ac- 
tive agents in these revolutions and con- 
spiracies. They fled from their respective 
countries, and though the government of 
this country was armed with an Alien 
act, and though many of these persons 
sought a refuge here, in no single case 
was the asylum of our shores denied to 
them. No matter what was the part they 
had taken—no matter the tone or tendency 
of their principles—no matter what their 
crimes against their own governments—on 
the part of this country there existed the 
disposition to grant an oblivion of the 
past. Even in cases where informalities 
arose which might have produced some 
embarrassments, he could appeal to hon. 
members in his eye, whether the uniform 
inclination of the government was not, to 
avail itself of any advantage? That cha- 
racter for hospitality of which this coun- 
try was so justly proud had never been 
forfeited. When the law was: executed 
against one individual (general Gour- 
gaud), it was, because it was well known 
that he was endeavouring to make this 
country the theatre of his cabals. . There 
had not been a conspiracy nor a revolu- 
tionary attempt for the last two years, but 
had thrown some persons into this coun- 
try. Instead of the Alien bill operating 
as a terror to foreigners, the number of 
aliens had increased since its enactment. 
In 1818, there had been 22,000 aliens in 
the country: in the present year the 
number exceeded 25,000. In 1819, the 
increase of arrivals above departures had 
been 266; in the five expired months 
of the present year: alone, the increase 
had been no less than 655. It was im- 
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possible to avoid inferring from these facts | 
that the Alien bill had not prevented the 
resort of foreigners to this country. He 
hoped he should not now be met with the 
argument, that the increased number of 
aliens formed an increased reason for 
withholding the powers of the bill. If 
power over an increased number of per- 
sons was to be called an increased power, 
then, had the number of aliens diminished 
instead of increased, he might have made 
an argument upon that diminution of 
power in favour of his measure; but it 
would be most unfair to convert a proof 
of the lenity with which the act had been 
used into a plea for continuing to intrust 
agen with its powers. Under this 
ill, then, we secured to the foreigner 
who sought an asylum in this country an 
oblivion of the past. We had a right to 
say to aliens, ‘* You shall not abuse the 
hospitality of these realms, you shall not 


desecrate the sanctuary you have chosen, 


by making it the scene of conspiracies 
and cabals.” For it would be in the 
highest degree unjust, to suffer this coun- 
try to become the resort of all those who 
should be disposed to enter into plots 
against the peace of states with which we 
were in amity. If the present Alien act 
was permitted to expire, such, he averred 
on the responsibility of a minister, would 
be the case. It was with a view to a 
particular evil that he recommended the 
measure in question. He could assure 
the House that in bringing it forward he 
was biassed by. no partiality or prejudice, 
and that he founded it not on any vague 
surmise. Still less was he influenced 
by any suggestions from foreign courts. 

o; it was as secretary for the home 
department, and by virtue of that office 
alone, that he should now submit to par- 


‘liament the expediency of renewing those 


powers under which the admission of fo- 
reigners to this country had been regu- 
lated since the peace. With regard to 
the nature and extent of its remedial in- 
fluence, he was utterly at a loss to dis- 
cover what there was about it to challenge 
so determined an opposition as there was 
reason to apprehend. One of the provi- 
sions of the bill required from every fo- 
reigner Janding in this country a state- 
ment of his rank and situation in life, and 
in default of such communication im- 
posed a penalty on the master in whose 
vessel] he: arrived. The more material, 
however, indisputably, was that confer- 
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proclamation, or order in council, any’ 
foreigner to quit the kingdom. In case 
of disobedience, he was at first subjected 
to a small penalty, still retaining a right: 
of appealing to the council, after which 
he might, if he gave no satistactory ex- 
planation, be at once removed. An hon. 
and learned gentleman (sir J. Mackin- 
tosh) had the night before attempted to 
create an unfavourable impression against 
this proceeding, by a reference to Magna 
Charta. Just so it had been usual to 
allude to the policy of queen Elizabeth, 
and of states placed in circumstances 
altogether different. Now, any individual 
who listened to the learned gentleman, 
and did not happen to be familiar with 
Magna Charta, must conceive that the 
admission of foreigners to our shores was 
established in it as a ruling principle, ac- 
cording to which the right could neither 
be limited nor withheld. On examining 
it, however, there appeared no such va- 
riance between its authority and mea- 
sures of a more recent date. He found 
in it, indeed, but one enactment that at 
all respected strangers ; and this, by the 
exception accompanying it, proved to be 
far from a general or permanent regula- 
tion: * Omnesmercatores habeant salvum 
et securum conductum, exire, et venire, 
ad emendum vel vendendum,” &c. But it 
was also provided, that in the event of 
war, the merchants of the country with 
which we had commenced hostilities, 
should in the first instance be attached, 
and kept in custody till it was seen in 
what manner our own merchants -were 
treated by their government. It was also 
worthy of remark that the enactment 
to which he had alluded, contained the 
phrase “nisi antea publice prohibiti,” 
or unless the king in council prohibited 
them. As to the conduct of queen 
Elizabeth, and the policy subsequently 
adopted by this country on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, the periods of those 
events bore no resemblance to the pre- 
sent. When Elizabeth, in another part 
of her reign, was surrounded by different 
circumstances, she, probably recollecting 
the expression “ nisi antea prohibiti,” pur- 
sued a course wholly unlike what had 
been so loudly commended. In the 
council-register of her reign might be 
seen copies of directions issued to bishops, 
to the master of the rolls, and to two 
aldermen of London, that all foreigners 
not belonging to any church or congrega- 
tion should be ordered: presently to avoid 
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' the kingdom. But in order to fortify 
his argument, he might here allude to a 
bill lately presented by a learned member 
(Mr. Scarlett), a gentleman of high re- 
putation in the courts, and who might be 
considered as the. model of a Whig 
lawyer. He meant the allusion merely 
by way of precedent, not as a reflection 
in any point of view, though he hoped it 
might serve as an instance that gentle- 
men on the other side, whatever were 
their political opinions, did not when they 
sat down seriously to remedy a grievance 
think of referring to all the ordinances or 
principles of Magna Charta. The learned 
gentleman had recently introduced a bill 
for the more effectual removal of the 
poor, and this bill enacted that a single 
justice before whom a pauper should be 
convicted of leading a disorderly life, 
might have the power of committing 
him to the House of Correction, there to 
be kept to hard labour for a time not yet 
specified. Now, he was far from cen- 
suring this provision; but how did it ac- 
cord with the well-known declaration of 
Magna Charta—* Nullus liber homo 
capiatur vel imprisonetur nisi per judicium 
parium suorum ?” It could not be denied 
that all power was liable to some abuse ; 
but the experience of seven years went to 
show, that the proposed measure was as 
little likely as any to produce it. Returns 
had been laid before the House, showing 
that the powers with which it invested 
government had been exercised but in 
four instances, since the year 1815. 
Doubtless this was not a complete justifi- 
cation; but it at least afforded a pre- 
sumption, that the continuance of those 
powers would not lead to any practical 
inconvenience. If it were said, that 
there was no guarding against the abuses 
of subordinate agents, he would under- 
take to assure the House, that subordi- 
nate agents should never exercise these 
powers. He did not consider that fo- 
reigners were in any real danger of suffer- 
ing -injustice by the effect of malignant 
insinuations on the mind of a secretary 
of state, nor had the conduct of the Bri- 
tish government hitherto been such as to 
afford an example to the detriment of our 
countrymen resident in foreign states. 
He pledged himself, on his responsibility, 
toa just exercise of the powers in ques- 
tion. He believed it to be a measure of 
lenity and moderation. He certainly did 
not undervalue the opposition it might 
encounter, but he had rather submit to 
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any inconvenience or unpopularity than 
carry about with him during the recess, 
the heart-sickening consciousness that 
from the dread of these, he had been de- 
terred from bringing forward a measure 
which he believed essential to our se- 
curity. He concluded by moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to con- 
tinue the Act for establishing Regula- 
tions respecting Aliens arriving in, or 
resident in this kingdom in certain cases.” 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that he 
had felt the deepest anxiety and alarm on 
hearing that it was in contemplation to 
propose a renewal of the present measure. 
It could not but produce the deepest feel- 
ing of melancholy to find principles such 
as those proclaimed by the right hon. 
gentleman avowed to a House of Com- 
mons, or to any assembly of men accus~ 
tomed to a free government. It was 
lamentable to find them made the ground 
of a legislative proceeding, by a minister 
of great talents, and of high character. 
The right hon. gentleman was thus fur- 
nishing them, not with an auspicious 
sample of the future benefits to be ex- 
pected from his career, but marking the 
outset of an administration which would 
probably last longer than he (sir J. M.) 
should live, by an assertion of principles 
that, if pushed to their legitimate con- 
sequences, would subvert every law and 
every security which we now enjoyed. 
What was the tenour of this proceeding ? 
It vested in the government a direct and 
absolute power of banishing from the 
home of their choice, from the conduct 
of their affairs, and perhaps from the seat 
of their fortunes, 25,000 individuals. 
This bill, too, was to be passed on the 
assurance of a secretary of state, that he 
would only exercise this absolute power 
in cases where it should be necessary and 
expedient. Gracious God! had it not 
been said that ship-money was so mo- 
derate, that although levied by the mere 
authority of the king, no real grievance 
or oppression was likely to arise from it ? 
The very same arguments had been urged 
in defence of that iniquitous imposition, 
which were now advanced by the right 
hon. gentleman, and which would go to 
destroy every right that had been ac-~ 
quired for us in a lapse of ages. The 
right hon. gentleman tendered his re- 
sponsibility ; and, relying on this, they 
were invited to surrender principles 
which their forefathers had maintained 
and established with their blood. When 
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lord Strafford, who, though a guilty man, 
was illegally condemned, was, among the 
other groundsof hisimpeachment, charged 
with having advised in council the bring- 
ing an army over from Ireland, to en- 
force the king’s proclamations in this 
country, it was represented on the other 
side, that the only object was, to preserve 
tranquillity, to enforce the laws, to defend 
juries, and to maintain public peace 
against the Pyms and the Hampdens of 
their country’s liberties at that period. 
The number of foreigners now in this 
country, and necessarily claiming our 
protection, was supposed to be about 
25,000. If, prior to 1793, a single alien 
had been apprehended, and taken by a 
king’s messenger to Dover, in order to be 
sent out of the country, he would have 
had his action against the authority under 
which he had been so treated. And, if 
that was the case with respect to one 
individual, at the period he alluded to, 
what would have been thought at that 

eriod of a minister of the Crown, if he 
fad asked parliament, merely on the 
ground that the residence of such an alien 
might by possibility be converted into 
the means of conspiring against a foreign 
power, to pass a bill of pains and penal- 
ties against any single alien, subjecting 
him, at the arbitrary discretion of go- 
vernment, to exile from this country, and 
to a deprivation of the legal protection 
which, until that time, he had enjoyed? 
And yet, the only difference between 
such a supposed case and the present was, 
that the right hon. gentleman at present 
proposed a bill of pains and penalties 
against no lessthan 25,000 British subjects 
(for so they were while they remained in 
this country), depriving them of their 
legal rights, and subjecting them to exile, 
simply on the assertion of a minister of 
the Crown, that there was a certain de- 
gree of danger in permitting them to 
continue to enjoy those rights, that no 
abuse had heretofore taken place in the 
exercise of the required power, and that 
he would take care there should be no 
abuse in future, either on his own part, 
or on that of the subordinate agents em- 
ployed. To what did that assertion 
amount? He never did believe there was 
any danger that a minister of the Crown 
in this country would intentionally ex- 
ercise the power vested in government by 
the Alien act, in a maner unjust towards 
any alien. But there was infinite danger 


that.a minister might be imposed upon 
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by false and malicious tales, introduced 
in so plausible a shape by the enemies of 
a poor alien, that it would be impossible 
for him to guard against the deception. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
a great many aliens resided in this coun- 
try; that very few had been sent away ; 
and therefore that the bill could not be 
injurious. To what did that argument 
amount? That it was of no moment to 
those persons if their residence in this 
country was a matter of sufferance, or a 
matter of right. That it was of no mo- 
ment to them whether they owed their 
freedom from disturbance to the will and 
the generosity of a minister of the Crown, 
or to the shield which the Jaw threw over 
them. That was the pure doctrine of 
despotism. He by no means attributed 
any intention of inculcating despotic doc- 
trines to the right hon. gentleman, but 
such was in fact the character of his ar- 
gument. The doctrine of liberty was, 
that to live by law was necessary to hap- 
piness; the doctrine of despotism was, 
that to depend on the will of government 
was not destructive of happiness. The 
argument of the right hon. gentleman 
was an outrage and a libel on the con- 
stitutional principles of this country. It 
was in direct contradiction to that of an 
illustrious writer, Hooker, the ornament 
of the reign of Elizabeth, no friend to 
anarchy, but the determined supporter 
of rational freedom. That illustrious 
writer declared, that “ to live by one man’s 
will was found to be the cause of many 
men’s misery ;” and why had Hooker given 
this opinion? Not because the will of 
the one man was always exercised against 
those who lived under it, but because it 
was always precarious. This was his ob- 
jection to the Alien bill. It was not be- 
cause he thought it would be put in 
force against those foreigners who might 
live in this country, but because he was 
unwilling to see 25,000 individuals com- 
ing here like beggars, and existing here 
only by the will of a minister. But, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the right hon. 
gentleman, it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether that large body of men 
resided here by law, or merely by the 
generosity of a secretary of state. It 
just made to the alien the difference be- 
tween Turkey and England, between 
Middlesex and Morocco, between liberty 
and slavery. Could the right hon. gen- 
tleman deny, that. his bill would. have 
this effect to the foreigner? Would it 
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not render his residence here, as preca- 
rious as in the most despotic country in 
Europe ?—But it was asked in a tone of 
confidence, can we allow that foreigners 
shall come and make this capital the seat 
of conspiracies against foreign govern- 
ments? In order to see the force of this 
argument, it would be necessary to in- 

uire what were the ‘advantages which 
this capital possessed, for carrying on @ 
conspiracy against a foreign government ; 
and what were the governments against 
which such conspiracies might be excited? 
He would suppose that a body of Nea- 
politans had taken refuge in this country 
from the barbarians who had taken pos- 
session of their beautiful country. Was 
London the place where they could be 
most likely to act with effect to rescue 
Naples or Milan, or Turin, from the do- 
minion of foreign bayonets? Could they 
raise regiments here, or send ships to 
the aid of their suffering country? If 
any conspiracy were in contemplation, 
he could hardly suppose a worse place 
for carrying it on with effect than London. 
—But the right hon. gentleman said, that 
as long as these things lasted, it would 
be necessary to continue the present 
measure. Did he mean to assert, that 
such conspiracies, or a danger of them, 
existed, or was it to be understood that 
the Alien bill was to be perpetual? He 
feared the latter was intended, when he 
heard the right hon. gentleman say, that 
it would be justified by a ‘ temporary or 
permanent emergency.” For his own 
part, he could not well understand the 
meaning of the term ‘* permanent emer- 
gency.” He could only suppose that a 
residence of six years in another part 
of the kingdom had created a slight con- 
fusion of ideas which caused him to mix 
up terms so different. Or, perhaps, in- 
tending the measure to be perpetual, and 
the whole of his arguments going that 
way, the word “ permanent” naturally 
shot across his imagination, and he ap- 
plied it to what he called the “ emergency” 
on which he rested the bill at present. 
His argument was, that as long as refu- 
gees came from foreign countries to seek 
an asylum here—no matter from what 
cause, whether good or bad—so long 
should a bill of this kind continue; but 
when the causes for such refuge ceased, 
then the bill might be repealed. That 
was, as long as the persecuted and afflicted 
of other nations had need of an asylum 
on our shores, so long should our ports 
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be closed against them ; but, the moment 
that general content and satisfaction ex- 
isted in every country—the moment that 
the harmony of Paradise was. established 
on earth, and that the men of other na- 
tions no longer sought or required our 
protection, then our gates should be 
thrown open, free as the air of heaven, 
and admission be given to those who on 
their knees should come and ask it. What 
was this but a hypocritical cant, of af- 
fecting to proffer assistance where none 
could be required, and denying it where 
it was most wanted.—The right hon. gen- 
tleman had goneback to other ages for pre- 
cedents. Now he would request him to 
transport himself for a moment to the first 
year of the reign of James 2nd, whenby the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 50,000 
unhappy Protestants, subjects of France, 
sought an asylum in this country: let 
him suppose, that the minister of that 
day, lord Preston, had come down to 
the House and demanded an Alien bill. 
What would have been his language? It 
would be something of this sort. ‘ The 
king, my master, has afforded abundant 
proofs of his hospitality towards these 
unfortunate persons. Although differ- 
ing from him in religion, he has ordered 
collections to be made for them. It is 
evident, therefore, that he wishes for the 
power which I now require, not for the 
purpose of abusing it, but because he is 
desirous to possess the means of pres 
venting the discontented subjects of his 
great and powerful neighbour from con- 
spiring against theirsovereign, and thereby 
involving his majesty in a war with France. 
His majesty pledges himself never toabuse 
this power; I, lord Preston, hismajesty’s se- 
cretary of state, promise neverto abuse this 
power. I also pledge myself never to allow 
it to be abused by any subordinate agents, 
but to take care that it shall always: be 
employed with the utmost moderation, 
and with a strict attention to justice ?” 
Suppose lord Preston had used such an 
argument in favour of an Alien bill, would 
it not have been as specious and as rea- 
sonable as that which the House had that 
night heard from a minister of a prince 
of the House of Brunswick? The right 
hon. gentleman had alluded to the reign 
of Elizabeth, and had quoted the order in 
council of that reign directed to two alder- 
men in London, commanding them to or- 
der all foreigners belonging to no congre- 
gation presently to avoid the kingdom. 
He should not be disposed to place much 
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reliance on the authority of precedents 
from the reign of Elizabeth. He remem- 
bered that in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, in 1816,.an order of Elizabeth, au- 
thorising the banishment of Scotchmen 
from England, was quoted in support of 
an Alien bill then in progress; and it was 
on two subsequent occasions quoted in 
the House of Commons for a similar pur- 
pose; but it appeared on examination, that 
this was founded on an act of Henry 7th, 
enabling the Crown to banish Scotchmen 
from England, but which was afterwards 
repealed by the act of Union with Scot- 
land. After having heard this quoted in 
support of three Alien bills, and finally de- 
stroyed, he was not disposed to place 
much reliance on authorities from the 
reign of Elizabeth. The argument which 
the right hon. gentleman had founded 

on the meaning of the words “ nisi 
publice prohibiti,” he would leave him to 
settle with sir E. Coke, who had distinctly 
stated that the meaning of those words 
was, * unless prohibited by act of parlia- 
ment.” The right hon. gentleman had 
contended, that the clause of Magna 
Charta extended to merchants only; but 
let the House look to the state of society 
at the period when Magna Charta was 
signed. There were at that time no tra- 
vellers but merchants. They were almost 
the only persons who visited foreign coun- 
tries; and the clause which alluded to 
them went to the greater part of the fo- 
reigners who visited this country. But 
the. right: hon. gentleman had talked of 
the treatment of merchants. It was true, 
that by the.law of nations one country 
might retaliate the treatment which its 
subjects had met from another state ; but 
it was said we did not retaliate after the 
peace of Amiens, the treatment which the 
subjects of England had experienced in 
‘France. He should be ashamed of his 
country if it had so disgraced itself; and 
should consider himself a traitor to the 
honour of his country, if he took praise to 
ther for an act of common humanity. 

Mr. H. Twiss contended, that the right 
of excluding strangers was one inherent 
in every state, and that its exercise ought 
not to be considered an act of injustice. 
‘A country which tolerated the residence 
.of foveigners within its territories had a 
right ‘to say, ‘ You.shall be treated as 
-our subjects, as far as the protection of 
our laws goes; but we will consider you 
-only as tenants at will; and you must de- 
part whenever we think proper to give 
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ee notice to. quit.” His learned friend 
ad talked of the practice of ancient 
times; but he was prepared to maintain, 
that the practice of every period of our 
history was in perfect accordance with the 
principles of this bill. At the time of 
Magna Charta, foreign merchants trading 
to England were subject to the most 
grievous exactions. The barons, who had 
got a taste for foreign luxuries, were na- 
turally anxious that the merchants who 
introduced them should not be exposed 
to too great extortion, and therefore they 
introduced that clause which authorized 
them to come and tarry in this country, 
unless publicly prohibited. A residence 
at will in this country was never the right 
of any but British subjects. It would be 
found, that a variety of strong enactments 
had passed against aliens at different times. 
It was well known that an alien could not 
buy an estate in this country; or if he 
did, it became immediately forfeited to 
the Crown. For a long time after the 
Conquest an alien could not rent a house 
in England; and even now he could not, 
except he was a merchant, and rented it 
for the purpose of his business: nor could 
an alien merchant hold a lease even of the 
house or shop in which his business was 
carried on: so jealous were our ancestors 
of giving to foreigners any permanent 
establishment in the country. Ifa British 
subject chose to leave the country, the 
king had a right to prevent him. If he 
had left it, and was resident abroad, he 
might be recalled; but an alien might go 
when he pleased, and when gone, he could 
not be recalled. . The only power which 
the state exercised, and which by this bill 
could be exercised over him, was, to send 
him away whenever his residence here 
might be considered dangerous to the 
country. This, he contended, was a 
power which every state did, and ought 
to possess, over the subjects of another, 
resident within its territories. His learned 
friend had stated, that the object of this 
bill was, to gratify the rulers of foreign 
states, by excluding their obnoxious sub- 
jects from the protection of this country. 
Now, he must beg leave to differ altoge- 
ther from his learned friend upon that 
point; though he should wish, to know 
where was the immense evil, even sup- 
posing the case to be as he had stated it. 

ere not the parties to whom his learned 
friend alluded, known to be men ofa sul- 
len, factious, and turbulent spirit, dis- 
contented with the present order of things 
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upon the continent, and anxious to disturb | 
the tranquillity which at present fortu- | 
nately prevailed there? The great deside- | 
ratum with men of such a temper was, to | 
find a place in which they might mature | 
their projects in secrecy and safety; and 
if this country, from its insular situation, | 
its readiness to give credit, its free press, | 
and the unbounded licentiousness in which | 
that press indulged, afforded them such a. 
place as they wished for, surely it was not | 
altogether improper to arm the executive 
with such power as would prevent them 
from plunging it into war with states with 
whom it had no legitimate cause of quar- 
rel. They had also been told, that this 
measure was now improper, inasmuch as 
it was originally passed as a war measure. 
He allowed such to have been the case; 
but if hon. gentlemen would compare the 
present bill with the original war mea- 
sure, they would find all the severity and 
harshness of it omitted. But, were gen- 
tlemen ready to contend, that the Alien 
bill ought to be abandoned altogether? 
If they were, he would ask them on what 
grounds they were prepared to state that 
discontent had vanished from Europe? 
Did they think that, because the waters 
were now smooth, all the force of the 
tempest was spent; and that beeause the 
air was at present still, all the materials of 
confusion had been banished from the 
elements? If such were their opinions, 
they were indulging themselves in a flat- 
tering error. The learned gentleman con- 
cluded by giving his support to the bill. 
Sir R. Wilson said, that though the 
right hon. secretary had taken upon himself 
the responsibility of the proposed mea- 
sure, he must still consider it the work of 
the noble marquis who had taken so active 
@ part in recent proceedings on the con- 
tinent. It had been well said, that in the 
seventh year of peace we had a right to 
expect a discontinuance of this disgrace- 
ful measure. But what was the fact? 
The present bill, the baneful effects of 
which had been already so fully felt, and 
so ably described, was pressed forward for 
the purpose of meeting the views of those | 
continental powers, who were confederated | 
together to impede the progress of know- | 
ledge, and to retard the march of free- 
dom. The bill bore upon its face the 
signet of the autocrats of Europe. This 
was not an English measure. Since Eng- 


land was England, we never had excluded | 


foreignérs from our shores, until our re- 
cent continental connections. The right 
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hon. secretary had stated, that it was a 
part of the prerogative of the Crown to 
send foreigners from our shores. If this 
was so, let it be proved ; and then where 
would be the necessity of this bill? It 
could not be denied, that this measure 
arose out of our continental relations; and 
the noble marquis had disgraced this 
country by connecting us with the police 
establishments of the continent. It had 
been urged, that only two foreigners had 
been sent out of the country since 
1820 ; but supposing a single person had 
not been removed, still the constitutional 
objections to the measure must remain 
the same. It was a bill held in terrorem 
over the heads of all foreigners, either in, 
or likely to come into, this country. It 
had been urged that no oppression had 
been exercised under this bill. Let it be 
remembered that arbitrary power was 
never exercised with severity, until its 
possessors felt themselves secure. With- 
out casting any imputation on the right 
hon. secretary, he could not help observ- 
ing, that he appeared to desire this power, 
in order to show with how much forbear- 
ance, he would exercise it, upon the prin- 
ciple of the schoo] maxim—* qui nolunt 
occidere quemquam posse volunt.”” He 
implored the House not to sanction a mea- 
sure hatched and fostered in the sangui- 
nary and bigoted despotisms of the con- 
tinent.. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that upon the occa- 
sion when this bill was last granted by the 
House, he trusted that it would be the 
last time that so odious and unnecessary 
a measure would be demanded of it. The 
idea that a body of foreigners could revo- 
lutionize a people so exclusively na- 
tional as were the people of this kingdom, 
though it was sometimes urged as a pre- 
text for the continuance of this tyrannical 
measure, was an idea too puerile and ab- 
surd to deserve any formal refutation. 
The bill was attempted to be defended 
by precedents; but supposing those pre- 
cedents to be correctly stated, they were 
taken from barbarous periods of our his- 
tory, and ought to be avoided rather than 
imitated. He was surprised that anv 
member of the legal profession could 
come forward in defence of this bill. 
He had hoped that, whatever indifference 
might be felt upon constitutional points 


| in other parts of the community, it would 


not be shared by gentlemen who made 

the law a study and profession. As to 

offer any farther arguments upon this 
3G 
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question would be quite superfluous, he 
should content himself with giving a de- 
cided negative to this unjust, tyrannical, 


‘and unnecessary bill. 


Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that not con- 
curring in the opinion of the gentlemen 
opposite, that this bill was dangerous to 
the liberties of England, or unfriendly to 
the hospitable consideration due to fo- 
reigners, it should have his support. Not- 
withstanding the denunciations of the gen- 
tlemen opposite, the people of England 
had manifested no hostility to the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Denman said, he would give the 
bill in every stage, his unqualified oppo- 
sition. One great and important question 
had been repeatedly put to ministers, and, 
had invariably been left unanswered; 
namely, where was the proof of the ne- 
cessity of the bill? The call remained un- 
answered, and the necessity of the bill 
still rested upon the mere statement of 
the right hon. secretary, That right hen. 
gentleman had spoken as if he were alone 
the responsible administrator of the mea- 
sure, and had forgotten that the whole of 
the three secretaries were equally invested 
with the powers it conferred. It was urged 
that there were only four cases in which 
this power had been recently exercised. 
But how did the House know the facts 
of these four cases? How did the right 
hon. secretary himself? attain the informa- 
tion respecting them? He must entirely 
depend upon others, which was the evil of 
a measure, executed by a secret power, 
called into action by secret spies, and, in 
the whole of its progress, worked by clan- 
destine machinery. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had made a strong appeal to the 
House to intrust him upon his own re- 
sponsibility with this bill. To such an 
appeal, he was compelled to reply, that 
it was a strong objection to the fitness of 
any man for office that he commenced his 
career by wishing to be invested with such 
a power. He wished, indeed, to have 
known the right hon. gentleman’s official 
career in Ireland connected with some 
wiser and better act than the suspension 
of the trial by jury; and he should have 
been better pleased to have seen him open 
his official career in England, without call- 
ing upon parliament to intrust him with 
such a measure as this. It gave him the 





deepest concern to have heard the free | 
provisions of Magna Charta decried and | 


depreciated in a British House of Com- 
mons. Notwithstanding the neglect of 
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this now, it would seem, obsolete charter, 
he would not hesitate’ to avow that he pre- 
ferred the old law of England to the new, 
and was prepared to contrast, with some 
degree of humiliation, the hospitable se- 
curities of Magna Charta with the fatal 
provisions of this bill, The old Jaw pro- 
tected the foreign merchant according to 
the old and rightful customs of England, 
at the same time making due and pro- 
vident precaution in a season of war, to 
prevent that protection from being abused. 
The new law proscribed the foreign mer- 
chant, and refused him an asylum upon 
the shores of England. And was it in the 
eighth year of peace that in this country, 
** the eldest born of freedom,” a minister 
of the Crown, should call, upon his own 
responsibility, for the enactment of this 
obnoxious and most dangerous law? It 
was with pain and mortification that he 
had heard the declarations which accom- 
panied the support of this measure. With 
what other sensations could the subjects 
of a free country hear the struggles of 
freemen in other parts of the world com- 
pared to the machinations of conspirators 
against the lawful authorities whom they 
were bound to obey ?, Thus, the struggle 
for liberty in Spain, the efforts in Portugal, 
the success of what were called the re- 
volted colonies, were alike denominated 
the intrigues of conspirators; and the 
House was told, that some of the par- 
ties engaged in them had been received, 
or rather suffered to reside in England, 
with an oblivion of their crimes? Of 
what crimes?—the unforgiven crime of 
having fought for the liberties of. their 
country. Ministers took praise to them- 
selves for having, as it were, passed an 
act of amnesty for such -criminals—for 
having pardoned, forsooth, those glorious 
martyrs in the cause of universal liberty— 
a liberty founded, too, upon a. kingly 
basis, and a constitutional government— 
acquired, not, as was too often the case 
when the oppressed had to rise against the 
oppressor, by secret conspiracies and fell 
means, but by an open, manly, and deter- 
mined avowal, that the people would no 
longer endure the tyranny which had so 
long scourged them. ‘These were the 
conspirators towards whom his majesty’s 
ministers boasted they had held outa free 
pardon; and the very tone and temper in 
which their description was drawn was 
sufficient to show the uses that would be 
made of this bill. He hoped the voice 
and spirit of the country would be raised 
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against so odious a measure; for the peo- 
ple of England could never forget, that 
though, in the present case, it was only 
called for to oppress persecuted and un- 
protected foreigners, the example might 
hereafter be adduced for the application 
of a similar engine to the destruction of 
their own liberties. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
rose not for the purpose of travelling 
over again the same arguments which had 
been so forcibly adduced by his right 
hon. friend, but to protest against its 
being understood that he supported the 
bill upon any of the obnoxious grounds 
which it was convenient for gentlemen 
opposite to assume were the motives in- 
fluencing that support. An hon. and 
learned gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh) had 
said, that he listened with sorrow and 
humiliation -to the speech of his right 
hon. friend, and that he felt some alarm 
at seeing the dawn of his public life 
clouded by such a bill as this. The learned 
gentleman might express,- if he pleased, 
these feelings of alarm ; but he (lord L.), 
so far from participating with him in his 
view of that speech, saw nothing but a 
subject of congratulation at the prospect 
it held. out of long and able and efficient 
services in the cause of the country. 
His right hon. friend had in that powerful 
speech, disclosed a character and a ca- 
pability to exalt the liberties of his coun- 
try, and to establish them upon a firm 
basis. He did not, indeed, like the gen- 
tlemen opposite, pursue a phantom and 
call it liberty, in the absence of all the 
qualifications belonging to real, rational 
liberty—a mock ‘liberty, reared in the 
midst of bloodshed, and founded upon 
the ruins of empires. His right hon. 
friend understood liberty better. He 
understood it as he found it, as in Eng- 
land, raised upon a basis of internal tran- 
quillity, and only secure and durable so 
long as it was allied with order and peace. 
For this country could not hope for tran- 
quillity, nor deserve it, if it suffered its 
noble soil to become a public nuisance to 
Europe. The gentlemen opposite seemed 
to think that the larger the crop that could 
be collected from the malcontents of Eu- 
rope, and deposited in England, the 
better. He thought differently. He 
would treat foreigners as he would treat 
' the petitions of the people. He would 
throw open their doors widely for the 
reception of the petitions of the people. 
So would he the shores: of England ‘for 
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the hospitable reception of foreigners, 
But if there were those among the peti- 
tioners who came to insult the House, or 
those among the foreigners who came 
here to work their conspiracies, he would 
make the conspirator and the insulter 
both feel, that, notwithstanding the cha- 
racters which they thought proper to 
assume, they were not equal to the power 
of parliament, or the arm of the execu- 
tive government. His right hon. friend 
had made out the strongest case. We 
lived among the ruins of empires, and 
until those countries so strongly alluded 
to, assumed another appearance than that 
which they now presented, he could not 
feel that high respect for them which 
others were so ready to express. He 
protested against the notion that the pre- 
sent measure had grown out of any un- 
derstanding with foreign powers. So far 
from that being the case, the foreign 
powers understood that no such law could 
be adopted for their convenience. If they 
entertained any doubt of it before, the 
discussions in that House must have 
placed it beyond all doubt. 
time, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
foreign powers would have a right to 
complain, if persons engaged in conspi- 
racies against them found an asylum in 
this country. Ifthe House were of opi- 
nion that the measure grew out of any 
arrangement with foreign countries, he 
would call upon them to vote against it; 
but he would entreat them not to be ded 
away by general declamations upon li- 
berty, and high sounding appeals, which 
had no reference to the question. For 
the present, he should content himself 
with protesting against the supposition, 
that the measure arose out of any un- 
derstanding with foreign powers; and 


though it must be painful to the House, to” 


travel over the same ground as often as 

appeared to be intended, he would engage 

to give his opponents speech for speech, 

and argument for argument, in the pro- 
ress of the discussions. 

Sir John Newport said, that the noble 
marquis had asserted, that no argument 
had been adduced against the bill. He 
would tell the noble lord, that when a 
measure was introduced to take away a 
part of the liberties of the people, on 
those who introduced it, lay the brrthen 
of the proof.—He denied absolutely that 
the right. hon. secretary had given ‘any 
reason for the bill. He had introduced 
it on his mere assertion, that it was ne= 
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cessary, and that the power should be 
exercised with caution. He (sir J. N.) 
would not devolve such confidence on 
any man; he would have better security 
than the word of any minister. 

Lord Stanley could not be silent when 
he heard a minister of the Crown cha- 
racterise the people of England as a nui- 
sance to the rest of Europe. Where 
were refugees now to look for shelter? 
The creed which he had imbibed with his 
mother’s milk, was this—that to the dis- 
tressed and the persecuted of all the 
world, England was the land of pro- 
tection. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, his 
argument was, that if England permitted 
the free ingress of foreign conspirators 
and agitators, she would absolutely be- 
come a nuisance to all Europe. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that if the bill 
was passed at all, it should be only for 
one year; but for himself, proposed as it 
was for no British purposes, he would not 
consent to its passing even for a month. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that.a learned 
gentleman (Mr. Denman) had declared, 
that he (Mr. vag was indebted to the 
other side of the House for the candour 
and forbearance he had experienced at 
their hands. Of any want of candour 
and forbearance on the part of those hon. 
gentlemen, he never complained. But, 
what did the terms amount to, as they 
were explained by the learned gentleman ? 
Why, to this—that he was indebted to 
their candour and forbearance for not 
having attacked him for his junction with 
his majesty’s government. He must tell 
that learned gentleman, that there was 
nothing he deprecated so much as his 
charity; that he defied his scrutiny; that 
he was not afraid of his accusation. If 
that learned gentleman thought that he 
was awaiting his accusation, “ with baited 
breath and whispering humbleness,’’ he 
was very much deceived. He challenged 
him to bring forward the accusation 
which he insinuated he had in his pocket, 
but would not premulge. His motives in 
accepting office were as pure as those 
which had actuated the learned gentle- 
man in doing so. He had been con- 
nected with the present government ever 
since his first appearance in public life. 
He was secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Treland—a post which he quitted earlier 
than he couid have wished. As to his 
subsequent connexion with government, 
it. arose not out of his own solicitation. 
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Excepting on one great question, upon 
which he had the misfortune to differ 
with ministers, he had never acted against 
them. 

The House divided: Ayes, 189; Noes, 
92. The bill was then brought in, and 
read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 77. 

BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH’s EXAMI- 
NATION QueEsTions.] Lord Dacre rose 
with reluctance, to present a petition to 
their lordships, as it was directed against 
a person, whose character for piety and 
learning was eminent. After the petition 
should be read by the clerk, he would 
move that it be laid onthe table. If their 
lordships agreed to that motion, he would 
follow it up by moving an address to the 
Crown. Their lordships were not igno- 
rant of the nature of this case, as it had 
been before the House in the course of 
the last session. [See Vol. 5, p. 1166. ] 
He must here observe, that if the right 
reverend prelate had thought fit to act 
consistently either with the statute law or 
the canon law, he would not have given 
occasion to the present complaint. But 
the right rev. prelate, not satisfied with 
the 87 questions, answers to which he ori- 
ginally required from all persons before 
he licensed them, had since added 36, 
making 123 intricate questions on points 
of doctrine propounded to the petitioner. 
The petitioner complained of this de- 
mand, considering himself only bound to 
declare his belief in the 39 articles. He 
should now beg leave to present the peti- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshaw, rector of Burton Latimer. 
[The petition was then read. It stated 
that the petitioner had appointed the rev. 
Edward Thurtell curate of Burton, and 
complained that the bishop had refused 
to license him on the ground of his not 
giving satisfactory answers to his ques- 
tions.] The subject of complaint was 
briefly this—that persons who had re- 
ceived holy orders were compelled to 
submit to an examination of a very ex- 
traordinary nature before they could be 
licensed to curacies in the diocese of Peter- 
borough. The questions of the right rev. 
prelate were delivered to the candidates 
printed. The candidate was expected to 
annex his answer to each question; and 
then sign the paper; but the questions 
were printed in so contracted a manner, 
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that they could only be replied to in the 
most brief manner possible. On Mr. 
Thurtell’s appointment, the questions 
were sent to him, enclosed in a letter, 
from the bishop, dated the 3rd of August 
last. On the 11th, Mr. Thurtell wrote to 
the right rev. prelate, stating that he had 
complied with his lordship’s request as 
speedily as possible; that he had consi- 
dered the questions attentively, and had 
answered them, he trusted, conscientious- 
ly: but that some of the questions in- 
volved points of so difficult and delicate a 
nature, that he felt it impossible to answer 
them in a satisfactory manner in the co- 
lumn appropriated for that purpose; and 
that he had therefore deemed it expedient 
to add an appendix, wherein he hadinserted 
some of the authorities upon which the 
answers were founded. The right rev. 
prelate, in return, had written a letter to 
Mr. Thurtell, dated the 17th of August, 
in which he says, ‘ The object of my 
Examination Questions is, to ascertain the 
religious opinions of the person examined, 
that I may know whether they accord 
with the doctrines of the church. For this 
purpose I want nothing more than short, 
plain, and positive answers ; such are the 
answers which have been hitherto given 
to my questions, and such I expect from 
every one. But instead of giving plain 
answers to plain questions, you have 
sent me a mass of dissertation, con- 
taining such restrictions and modifications 
as prevent your real opinions from ap- 
pearing so plainly as they ought to do.” 
He would not here enter into any dis- 
cussion on the facility with which answers 
might be given, farther than to remark, 
that what the bishop called plain ques- 
tions involved some of the most intricate 
and controverted points in theology. But 
the right rev. prelate proceeded in his 
letter to insist on his mode of examina- 
tion, which, he observed, depended en- 
tirely upon his own discretion; and he 
concluded with saying, “I think it right 
to inform you beforehand, that if you do 
not choose to conform exactly to the 
mode prescribed to you, you cannot be 
licensed.”” Now, he was ready to admit, 
that the mode of examination was left to 
the discretion of the bishop; but then he 
must contend that the rightrev. prelate was, 
both by the statute and canon law, bound 
to confine his mode of examination within 
certain limits. He would not dispute the 
tight of even examining persons removing 
from one parish to another; but as this 
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sort of examination had not before been 
practised in the church, the right rev. 
prelate ought not to have been surprised 
at finding some hesitation in those who 
were called upon to submit toit. He 
would not contend that under the 48th 
canon such an examination was not within 
the reach of the right rev. prelate’s power. 
But when spiritual persons removing from 
one charge to another produced proper 
testimonials, such a course as that pur- 
sued in the diocese of Peterborough was 
altogether unknown; because it was na- 
turally to be presumed, that such persons 
had already been sufficiently examined. 
If their lordships referred to the act of 
13th Eliz., they would find that the bishop 
could only examine the candidate in order 
to ascertain whether he could explain in 
Latin an account of his belief in the arti- 
cles of the church. The canon, in the 
same manner, requires the candidate to 
give an account of his faith in Latin, ac- 
cording to the articles. Thus, though the 
bishop was at liberty to examine on his 
discretion with respect to the mode, yet 
he was limited, both by the canon and 
statute law, as to the object, which was 
merely to make the candidate give an ac- 
count of his faith according to the arti- 
cles. The questions of the right rev. 
prelate were, however, of a leading na- 
ture, and often admitted but of one an- 
swer. Indeed, he called upcn the can- 
didate to answer them with yes, or no. 
They were a series of tests, framed for 
the see of Peterborough, in addition to 
the 39 articles, which were the only law- 
ful tests. In proof of the latitude of in- 
terpretation allowed for the 39 articles, he 
would quote some of the highest autho- 
rities of the church. Bishop Burnet, in 
his History of the Reformation, book i, 
part 2, speaking of the form in which the 
articles of the church had been drawn up 
by those who framed them, states, that 
they cut off the errors of popery and 
anabaptism—* avoiding the niceties of 
schoolmen, or the peremptoriness of the 
writers of controversy; leaving, in mat- 
ters that are more justly controvertible, 
a liberty to divines to follow their private 
opinions, without thereby disturbing the 
peace of the church.” Fuller, in his 
Church History, observes, that the pre- 
sent articles in the main agree with those 
set forth in Edward 6th’s time, but those 
who drew them up wished to allow more 
liberty to dissenting judgments. He says, 
“« These holy men did prudently predis- 
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cover that differences in judgments would 
unavoidably arise in the church, and were 
loth to unchurch any, and drive them off 
from our ecclesiastical communion for 
such petty differences, which made them 
pen the articles in comprehensive words, 
to take in all who, differing in the 
branches, meet in the root of the same 
religion.” The noble lord then quoted 
the bishop of Bangor, bishop Horsley, 
and several other eminent authorities for 
a wide interpretation of the 39 articles. 
To these authorities he might add the in- 
tention of the persons who established the 
articles, which appeared from the king’s 
declaration prefixed to them. As it thus 
appeared that the articles of the Church 
of England admitted of more than one 
mode of arriving at belief in them, he 
must contend that the right rev. prelate 
was bound to receive every answer by 
which a candidate could explain his be- 
lief according to the articles. ‘The can- 
didate, it appeared, was not admitted to 
examination until the questions were an- 
swered. But if the candidate was ready 
to account for his faith according to 
the articles, the right rev. prelate was, 
according to the statute of Elizabeth, 
bound to examine him. Their lord- 
ships must perceive, that if this course 
was permitted in one diocese, it might be 
generalized. Every bishop might have 
his particular set of questions, and their 
clergy would be driven to study these 
papers, in order to discover to what dio- 
cese it would be most convenient for them 
to go. To act on such a system was no- 
thing else than recruiting for dissenters. 
There would soon be an episcopacy, with 
questions and articles on one hand, and a 
dissenting ministry on the other. It was 
the boast of this country, that there was 
no wrong for which the law had not a 
remedy. Was this system of clerical in- 
terrogation to form an exception? If 
there was no remedy in the hands of their 
lordships, they might at least be the 
means of procuring redress. The Crown 
might refer the case to the Convocation, 
or some other mode of settling the ques- 
tion might be found. Their lordships 
ought, therefore, to agree to the address 
he intended to move after the petition 
was laid on. the table. The purport of the 
address would be, to request that his ma- 
jesty would be pleased to order an in- 
quiry to be made to ascertain whether 
sany innovations had taken place in church 
discipline. 
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The Bishop of Peterborough [Dr. 
Herbert Marsh,] rose and said :* My 
Lords ;—The question, whether the prayer 
of this petition shall be granted or not, 
must chiefly depend on the truth or false- 
hood of the allegations. The allegations, 
therefore, shall be distinctly submitted 
to the consideration of your lordships. 
But, as some topics have been introduced, 
to which the allegations do not refer, it 
is necessary that those topics should be 
previously examined. The noble lord 
has stated, and truly stated, that I re- 
fused a licence, in the course of last. 
summer, to a person whom the petitioner 
had nominated to the curacy of Burton . 
Latimer. But the noble lord has not 
accurately stated the grounds on which 
the licence. was refused; nor was the re- 
fusal itself an act of injustice, as must be 
inferred from the arguments which he has 
employed. That a bishop is not only 
authorised but required to examine curates 
before they are licensed, appears from 
the 48th canon; and the necessity of such 
examination appears farther from the 
terms of a curate’s licence, in whicha 
bishop declares that he confides in the 
‘sound doctrine” of the person to whom 
he grants it. Now, my lords, it would 
be a perfect anomaly, if they who are en- 
trusted with the duty of examination had 
not the power of determining the mode of 
examination. Exercising, therefore, the 
discretionary power which belongs to 
examiners in general, I sent to the person, 
whom the petitioner had nominated, an 
Examination Paper, containing questions, 
which I required him to answer. The 
object of this examination by question 
and answer, being avowedly to ascertain 
the religious opinions of the persons exa- 
mined, the only mode by which that ob- 
ject can be satisfactorily obtained, is by 
short, plain, and positive answers to the 
questions proposed. Such answers have 
been invariably given by the persons, to 
whom the questions have been proposed 
during the time that I have employed 
them in my present diocese. But the pe- 
titioner’s intended curate departed entirely 
from the mode prescribed, which no one 
had attempted beside himself. Instead 
of giving direct answers to the questions 
proposed, he answered in so ambiguous 
and circuitous a manner, that it was im- 





* From the original edition printed for 
V. C.and J. Rivington. , 
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possible to ascertain with any precision 
what his opinions were. Where I was 
the most anxious that he should be ex- 
plicit, he was the most obscure. For the 
answers to such questions he referred me 
to an appendix, consisting of ten folio 
pages, closely written ; and this appendix 
had so many restrictions and reservations, 
that instead of explaining his opinions, it 
served only to conceal them. My lords, 
this was a mockery of examination, and 
an insult to the bishop who proposed the 
questions. 

Having stated to your lordships in what 
manner the object of the examination was 
defeated, I will proceed to the sequel. 
Being unwilling to reject, without afford- 
ing the opportunity of a second trial, I 
sent on the 17th of August 1821, another 
copy of my questions, which I desired 
this person to answer in the same direct 
and positive manner, with which no one 
had ever refused to comply. And I 
added, that if he did not choose to con- 
form to that mode, he could not be 
licensed. My lords, this was no exercise 
of severity: for the mode prescribed was 
the only mode by which the object of the 
examination could be obtained. But in 
a letter which I received from him on the 
30th of August, 1821, he informed me, 
that he could give no other answers, than 
those which he had given already, but 
that, if I wished for more explanation, he 
was ready to send it. Now, I request 
your lordships to consider the circum- 
stances under which this offer of additional 
explanation was made. I had already 
endured the drudgery of wading through 
ten folio pages of explanation, which 
tended rather to conceal, than to explain. 
Could it be expected then, that I should 
require more explanation, which would 
evidently have been of the same descrip- 
tion? It would really have been absurd 
to require it. And as he positively re- 
fused to answer in such a manner, as 
would enable me to say, that I confided 
in his sound doctrine, I should have sub- 
scribed to.a falsehood, if I had signed his 
licence. I-refused therefore what as an 
honest man I could not grant. 

Another topic, to which the noble 
lord has adverted, is the custom of bring- 
ing testimonials, when a curate applies 
for a licence; which testimonials, if he 
comes from another diocese, are counter- 
signed by the bishop of that. diocese. 
Such testimonials, ‘as the noble lord con- 
tends, imply, that the person, who brings 
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them, has been sufficiently examined 
already, and therefore ought not to be 
subjected to any further examination. I 
cannot mean to offer an affront to any of 
my right rev. brethren: but where I must 
take the responsibility on myself, I must 
be allowed to judge for myself. And 
after all, my lords, to what do tie usual 
testimonials amount, in reference to 
doctrine? They are signed by three 
beneficed clergymen, who state, that * as 
far as they know and believe,” the person 
who brings them has never taught any 
thing that is contrary to the doctrine of 
the established church. And the bishop 
who countersigns them, states only, that 
the subscribers are beneficed in his 
diocese, and worthy of credit. The testi- 
mony of the bishop therefore is testimony 
to the credit of the subscribers. And 
though no bishop ought to countersign a 
testimonial, if he knows that the person, 
‘in whose favour it was given, really does 
maintain doctrines which are contrary to 
those of the church, as he would then 
declare, that the subscribers were worthy 
of credit in a case where he himself be- 
lieved they were not entitled to it, yet 
where a bishop has not subjected a curate 
to examination, he must generally depend 
on the testimony of the subscribers. 
After all, then, the testimonial which is 
brought from another diocese, resolves 
itself generally into the testimony of three 
beneficed clergymen. And as their tes- 
timony to doctrine is matter only of 
opinion, which unfortunately for the pre- 
sent age is subject to great diversity, the 
bishop of one diocese offers no affront to 
the bishop of another diocese, if, notwith- 
standing the counter-signature of the 
latter, the former determines to grant no 
licence, till he is enabled to declare from 
his own knowledge, that the licensed 
curate is of sound doctrine. 

The remarks, with which I have hitherto 
detained your lordships, have related to 
the examination of curates. But though 
the refusal of a curate’s licence gave rise 
to the petition, the petition extends over 
a much wider field. It relates to the ex- 
minations for holy orders: and the noble 
lord; who. presented it, has himself ap- 
pealed to the 34th canon, which relates 
exclusively to candidates for holy orders. 
From that canon he has argued against 
the use of those questions, which were 
originally proposed only to candidates for. 
orders, and are now confined to them 
again. I shall at present make no remarks 
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on the noble lord’s construction of that 
canon, as in the answers to the allegations, 
I shall endeavour to shew, that this canon, 
so far from being an argument against 
these questions, is authority in their 
favour. I am now only stating that this 
petition is directed against the mode of 
examination which is applied to candi- 
dates for holy orders. My lords, since 
the church has existed, no temporal au- 
thority has ever interfered with the rights 
of bishops to examine candidates for 
orders according to the mode, which in 
their opinion is best adapted to the pur- 
pose. If your lordships once interfere 
on this delicate subject, there will be no 
end to such interference, and a door will 
be opened to incalculable evil. Every 
unsuccessful candidate for orders, not 
only in my diocese, but in every diocese 
throughout the kingdom, will then think 
himself at liberty to send a petition to 
your lordships, complaining of the exa- 
mination to which he was subjected, and 
praying your lordships to revise it. 

But there is something in the subject 
matter of my questions, which is thought 
to render them peculiarly objectionable, 
and to warrant an interference, which has 
not been attempted in regard to any other 
bishop. My lords, I have no concern 
with the modes of examination adopted 
by other bishops. I am concerned only 
with the vindication of my own mode, 
which has been very improperly termed, 
an imposition of new articles of faith. I 
do not deny the assertion of the noble 
lord, that I propose questions which are 
technically termed leading questions ; but 
they are not thereby converted into a 
new standard of faith. The answers, 
whatever they may be, are tried by the 
Liturgy and Articles, the standard of our 
national faith: and that, which is always 
referred to a standard, cannot be a 
standard itself. The noble lord has re- 
presented the questions as a preliminary 
test, which candidates for orders must 
undergo before they are admitted to ex- 
amination. If questions may be called a 
test, because the answers to them are 
tried, E will not dispute about the appella- 
tion. But as the answers are tried by no 
other standard, than the standard of our 
national faith, they cannot be a test inde- 
pendent of that standard. To the objec- 
tion, that candidates for orders are tried 
by these questions, before they are ad- 
mitted to examination, I must beg per- 
mission to answer, that the trial, which 
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they undergo in regard to doctrine is as 
much a part of their examination, as the 
trial which they undergo in regard to 
their proficiency. And if I deem it expe- 
dient to examine in doctrine, before I 
examine in proficiency, it is a matter in 
which I have an undoubted right to ex- 
ercise my own discretion. 

My lords, I have thus endeavoured to 
explain to your lordships the course, which 
I have pursued in the examination of 
candidates for holy orders. And I hope 
that the general view which I have taken 
of the subject, will convince your lord- 
ships, that it merits not the censure 
which has been cast on it. To the par- 
ticular objections which are made by the 
petitioner, I shall reply in the examina- 
tion of the several allegations. 1 have 
hitherto adverted only to such topics as 
were introduced by the noble lord, who 
presented the petition: but 1 will now 
proceed to the allegations, on which the 
question, whether the prayer of it shall 
be granted, must chiefly depend. 

The first allegation is, “That the 
lord bishop of Peterborough has for 
some time introduced into his diocese a 
new mode of examination, consisting of 
87 questions, embracing the minutest 
modifications of doctrine, and peremp- 
torily requiring all candidates for ordina- 
tion, and curates applying for a licence, 
to conform thereto, or to incur the penalty 
of being rejected.” My lords, it is ab- 
solutely false, that I propose questions to 
be answered, on the terms stated in this 
allegation. Neither in practice nor in 
principle do I impose such hard condi- 
tions. When I was bishop of Landaff, 
the questions were accompanied with di- 
rections for answering them, in which 
the candidates were cautioned to pay due 
attention to them, because an unsatisfac- 
tory answer (as was there added) “ may 
tend to their exclusion from the sacred 
office.” But as this caution, though 
never carried into effect, was liable to 
misrepresentation, I re-printed the ques- 
tions before 1 came to Peterborough, and 
omitted thedirections. Every copy, with- 
out exception, which has been delivered, 
either to curates, or to candidates for 
orders, in the diocese of Peterborough, 
has been delivered according to the re- 
printed form, that is, without the direc- 
tions. Yet the petitioner represents the 
bishop of Peterborough, as ‘* peremp- 


torily requiring” what’ he calls a confor- 
mity to my questions, ‘‘ under the penalty 
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of being rejected.”” And evén the direc- 
tions, which I gave as bishop of Landaf 
(with which, however, he has no con- 
cern), are grossly misrepresented. I there 
said, that an unsatisfactory answer “ may 
tend” to exclusion, whereas, according 
to this allegation, it must tend to exclu- 
sion. 

The second allegation is, ‘“* That to 
the above 87 questions, his lordship has 
very’ recently added 36 more, on one 
doctrine alone: and that on the same 
principle the number may be multiplied 
till there is no limit but the will and plea- 
sure of the diocesan,” Here, my lords, 
is another misrepresentation. Instead of 
adding, I have subtracted. Instead of 
adding 36 to 87, I have substituted 36 
for 87, namely, in the examination of 
curates: no alteration having been made 
in the examination for orders. But let 
me substitute what I will, it is impossible 
to please the petitioner, whose objections 
are, in faet, directed, not against this or 
that set of questions, but against all ques- 
tions which relate to doctrine. 

The third allegation is, ** That-such an 
exercise of authority is unwise in policy, 
oppressive in principle, and impracticable 
‘jn its proposed end ; exceeding the powers 
vested in any prelate, calculated to pro- 
duce a spirit of faction and controversy 
in the church contrary to the intention 
and design of the compilers of our arti- 
cles, and in opposition to the most ap- 
proved testimonies which are recorded 
on this subject.? My lords, I have 
already proved, that “such an exercise 
of authority,” as the petitioner imputes 
te his diocesan, has no other existence 
than in his own unfounded representa- 
tion. It is unnecessary, therefore, tu ex- 
amine any. of the predicates, which he 
affirms of such authority. 

The fourth allegation is, “ That the 
clergy recognize no standard, to which 
they are bound to conform, but the 39 
articles as by law established.” My 
lords, this allegation is again untrue. 
Conformity to the liturgy, as by law 
established, is no less required of the 
clergy, than conformity to. the articles. 
It is true, that conformity to the liturgy 
has. been understood in a different sense 
from conformity to the articles. It was 
understood, for instance, in a different 
sense, by the clergy who returned from 
Geneva in the time of Elizabeth, with 
the tenets of Calvin, tenets so adverse to 
our. liturgy, that Calvin, in one of his 
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epistles, calls it the leavings of Popish 
dregs. The Calvinistic clergy, there- 
fore, in the reign of Elizabeth, as also in 
those of her two immediate successors, 
regarded a conformity to the liturgy as 
implying only the reading it from the 
desk, whether they believed: in its doc- 
trines or not. But no clergyman of the 
present age can take refuge in sucli ex- 
planations. By the act of Uniformity, 
which passed on the Restoration, it is re~ 
quired that all clergymen, within two 


| months after their admission to a benefice, 


shall make the following declaration, 
openly in the church, in the presence of 
the congregation to which they are ap- 
pointed. “I do here declare my un- 
feigned assent and consent to all and every 
thing contained, and prescribed, in and 
by the book intituled the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” Now, my lords, when a 
clergyman declares his unfeigned assent 
to all and every thing contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, he necessarily 
declares his unfeigned assent to the doc- 
trines therein contained. It is not true, 
therefore, that the thirty-nine articles are 
the sole standard of faith for the clergy 
ofthe Established Church. But though 
the petitioner has failed in his attempt té 
exclude the liturgy from all participation 


in the standard of nationa Maith, your’ 


lordships cannot fail to remark the princi« 
ples which are displayed in this allega- 
tion. In 1641, when similar principles 
prevailed with regard to the liturgy,:the 
House of Lords appointed a committee 
of religion, the only instance, I believe, 
on record. The first resolution of this 
committee was, that the five points, as 
they are called, should be explained in 
the Calvinistic sense. They then undere 
took to reform the liturgy: and not long 
afterwards the liturgy was abolished. 
My lords, I sincerely hope, that our li- 
turgy will not be abolished again. But 
of this I am certain, that petitions to 
the House of Lords, in which such prin- 
ciples are revived, must prepare the way 
for it. 

The fifth allegation, still in reference 
to the 39 articles, is, ** That the S6th 
canon and the 13th of Elizabeth, c. 12, 
demand consent and subscription to this 
standard, and to this only; and conse- 
quently the system imposed by the bishop 
of Peterborough is a violation of this 
statute and this canon.” That the 36th 
canon requires subscription to the thirty- 
nine articles only, is an assertion which is 
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‘again untrue. The 36th canon requires 
subscription also to the liturgy? That 
the 13th of Elizabeth, cap. 12, requires 
subscription to the articles, and not to 
the liturgy, isno argument in favour of 
the position for which the petitioner con- 
tends. - For an act had previously passed 
in favour of the liturgy, namely, the act 
of Uniformity, which passed in the very 
first year of Elizabeth’s reign. And this 
act is as silent about the articles, as the 
other is about the liturgy. The one, 
therefore, would form as good an argu- 
ment against subscription to the articles, 
as the other against subscription to the 
liturgy. To the inference, which is de- 
duced in this allegation, it is sufficient 
to reply, that as the premises are un- 
founded, the inference cannot be true. 
I require, indeed, subscription to the li- 
turgy, as well as to the articles. But as 
the 13th Eliz., c. 12, in requiring sub- 
scription to the articles, does not prohibit 
subscription to the liturgy, and the 36th 
canon. requires subscription both to the 
liturgy and to the articles, 1 do not see 
in what manner I violate either the act, 
or the canon. 

The sixth allegation is, “« That however 
he may consider his system of examina- 
tion to be according to the national 
standard, it is henceforth no longer the 
national standard, to which the candidate 
is exclusively called to assent, but rather 
the bishop of Peterborough’s interpreta- 
tion of that standard.” My lords, if 
there must be no interpretation of the 
articles, there must be no examination in 
the articles: for the notion of examina- 
tion without interpretation involves an 
absurdity. The matter at issue, then, is 
reduced to this—have bishops, or have 
they not, a right to examine in the arti- 
cles? If they have no such right, I 
must abandon not only the questions of 
which. the petitioner complains, but all 
other questions on the articles, which at 
my own discretion I might think proper 
to 7 instead of the present ques- 
tions. My lords, I contend that bishops 
have a right to examine in the articles ; 
and in support of that right I appeal to 
the 34th canon. By that canon every 


candidate for orders is required “ to yield 
an account of his faith,” and to yield this 
account “ according to the articles of reli- 
ce. Whether the account be given in 

nglish or in Latin, is nothing to the ac- 
count itself. I ask, then, your lordships 
whether any man can yield an “ account 
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of his faith,” and yield that account “ ac- 
cording to the articles of religion,” by the 
bare act of putting his name to the arti- 
cles? I ask your lordships whether he 
can yield an account of his faith, accord- 
ing to the articles, by any other means 
than by examination in the articles? I 
am sure your lordships will determine 
that nothing but examination can elicit 
the account required. 

The seventh allegation is, “‘ That the 
title prefixed to the 39 articles, viz. arti- 
cles agreed upon for the avoiding of di- 
versities of opinions, and of establishing 
consent touching true religion, sufficiently 
illustrates their design, and proves that it 
is the articles themselves, and not a pre- 
late’s interpretation of them, that consti- 
tute the only authorized provision against 
all diversity of opinion.” My lords, it is 
certainly true, that diversity of opinion in 
matters of religion is the object against 
which our articles were intended to pro- 
vide. But I am at a loss to comprehend 
how this diversity of opinion can be pre- 
vented in the way proposed by the peti- 
tioner. He says it is ‘* thearticles them- 
selves, and not a prelate’s interpretation 
of them, that constitute the only autho- 
rized provision against all diversity of 
opinion.” But the articles themselves, as 
opposed to the interpretation of the arti- 
cles, cannot possibly produce the effect 
intended. By the articles themselves, as 
opposed to the interpretation of them, can 
be meant nothing more, than the bare 
letter of the articles. But the bare letter 
of the articles, without reference to the 
sense of the articles, expresses no opinion 
whatever. And that which expresses no 
opinion, can never operate as a check on 
diversity of opinion. 

The eighth allegation is, ‘‘ That the 
royal declaration. no less asserts that ‘ no 
‘ man shall put his own sense or comment . 
* to be the meaning of the article.’ ”? My 
lords, I cannot deny that these words, 
when taken by themselves, appear at least 
to militate against intérpretation generally. 
For if no man shall put his own sense upon 
the articles, no sense whatever can be put 
on the articles. Such an assent to arti- 
cles of religion would indeed be a very 
unmeaning assent : it would in fact be an 
assent to nothing. But if the words 
quoted by the petitioner are taken in 
connexion with what precedes and fol- 
lows, the effect is very different. The 
sentence from which he has extracted a 
few words, is as follows, ‘ and that 
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no man hereafter shall either print or 
preach, to draw the article aside any 
way, but shall submit to it in the plain 
and full meaning thereof: and ¢ shall 
not put his own sense, or comment to 
be the meaning of the article, but shall 
take it in the literal and grammatical 
sense.” From this sentence your lord- 
ships will perceive that the royal declara- 
tion is so far from prohibiting an inter- 
pretation of the articles (which would be 
a perfect absurdity ), that it prescribe seven 
the rules of interpretation. It enjoins 
that the articles shall be interpreted in 
their “literal and grammatical sense ;” 
that they shall not be drawn aside from this 
sense ; and that no man shall put on them 
any other meaning, than their plain and 
literal meaning... My lords, these are 
rules of interpretation, from which I have 
never swerved, They are rules, which I 
have uniformly and zealously maintained, 
as the petitioner himself might have 
known, if he had read his Diocesan’s Lec- 
tures on Interpretation.—But in the an- 
swers to my examination questions I have 
met with woeful instances of departure 
from these rules. I have met with in- 
stances, in which the words, both of the 
liturgy and of the articles have been so 
drawn aside from their literal meaning, 
as to make them express the reverse of 
that meaning. And such interpretations 
have been given, not merely in matters of 
“‘ curious search,” where a latitude of opi- 
nion might be allowed, but on points of 
doctrine which are too clearly expressed 
to admit of doubt, and too important to 
be regarded as not essential to the Es- 
tablished Church. And I can solemnly 
assure your lordships, that in the few in- 
stances in which my duty hascompelled me 
to reject on account of doctrine, I have 
never done it for deviations of the former 
kind, unless accompanied by deviations of 
the latter kind. And as my conduct in this 
respect has been grossly misrepresent- 
ed, I beg permission to add, in answer 
to the charge of undue severity, that 
I have spared no pains to recover those, 
who had departed from the doctrines of 
the church. And my endeavours in this 
respect have been so successful, that the 
total number of rejections on account of 
doctrine has, in the course of five years, 
amounted only to three. 

The ninth allegation is, “ That such a 
proceeding therefore is a manifest viola- 
tion of these several provisions, and 
threatens to endanger the stability of the 
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national creed ; and though ostensibly pro- 
fessing to promote uniformity, is destruc- 
tive of the very object that it assumes to 
establish, by becoming a precedent for 
the endless multiplication of interpretations 
in every diocese throughout the king- 
dom.” Byjtheterm ‘such a proceeding” 
I suppose the petitioner understands that 
mode of examination, which I apply to 
candidates for holy orders. But I have 
shown in the answer to the former allega-~ 
tion, that though a garbled extract from the 
declaration appears to favour his objec- 
tions, the whole sentence produces the 
contrary effect. My mode of proceeding 
therefore is no violation of those provi- 
sions, to which he refers in the 8th alle- 
gation. Nor is it a violation of the provi- 
sions to which he refers in the 7th alle- 
gation, as I have shown in the answer to 
that allegation. I need not, therefore, 
examine the inference which he deduces 
in the 9th allegation, as the premises are 
unfounded. 

The tenth allegation, still in reference 
to my examination questions, is, ‘* That 
no similar attempt has ever been made 
since the time of archbishop Laud, when 
it produced the most serious consequences, 
alike affecting both church and state.” 
My lords, I cannot deny, that the prelate 
to whom the petitioner alludes, did make 
a “similar attempt.” The royal declara- 
tion, prefixed to the articles, was prefixed 
at the suggestion of Laud, when bishop of 
London. And that declaration has the 
same object with my examination ques- 
tions, namely, literal and grammatical in- 
terpretation. The declaration also gave 
as much offence to the Calvinists of that 
age, as my examination questions in the 


Hpresent age. The former prepared an 


address to the king against the declara- 
tion: and it seemsa similar address is 
now in contemplation against the exami- 
nation questions. Nor is it improbable 
that the fate which attended archbishop 
Laud would befall the bishop of Peter- 
borough, if the same party should again 
obtain the ascendancy in thechurch. Be 
this, however, as it may, I shall not be de- 
terred from the performance of what I be- 
lieve in my conscience to be my bounden 
duty. 

The eleventh allegation is, ‘ that the 
royal declaration prefixed to the 39 arti- 
cles, was issued in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such an evil, by denouncing, 
in the strongest manner, such innovations, 
and imposing the severest penalties: and 
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that these solemn prohibitions are never- 
theless violated in sundry and numerous 
instances by the proceedings of the bishop 
of Peterborough.” From this allegation 
it is evident, that the petitioner entirely 
misunderstands the origin and purport of 
the royal declaration. The evil to which 
he refers, can be no other evil, than that 
- which he hadstated in the allegation imme- 
diately preceding, namely, the evil there 
ascribed to archbishop Laud. But the 
** recurrence” of that evil could not have 
been prevented by a declaration issued in 
the early part of kingCharles’s reign, 1628, 
and at the suggestion of Laud himself. 
The petitioner evidently supposes that it 
was issued at the suggestion of Laud’s ad- 
versaries, and that it was issued, not for 
the purpose of checking the licentious 
interpretation of the puritans, but for the 
purpose of checking the measures of Laud 
himself. I do not wonder, therefore, at 
his great regard: for the declaration, 
though his quotation from it clearly shows, 
that much cutting and paring is necessary, 
before it will suit his purpose.—That I 
violate the prohibitions of the declaration 
is a charge which I solemnly deny. The 
chief prohibition, is that of drawing aside 
the articles from their literal and gram- 
matical sense. But I am so far from 
violating that prohibition, that I comply 
with it to the utmost extent. 

The twelfth allegation is, “ that your 
petitioner has appealed to his grace the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who alleges 
that he is not competent to interfere on 
this occasion.” My lords, there is only 
one remark to be made on this allegation, 
namely, that in this instance, as in every 
other instance which has come to my 
knowledge, his grace has acted according 
tothe true spirit and constitution of the 
Established Church. 

My lords, [ now come to the prayer of 
the petition, in which is proposed an ad- 
dress to his majesty as head of the church, 
to enforee the royal declaration. But the 
enforcing of the royal declaration will, for 
reasons already stated to your lordships, 
defeat rather than promote the purpose 
of the petitioner. That purpose, if an- 
swered by an address to the throne, can 
be answered only by an address imploring 
his majesty to issue his royal mandate to 
the bishop of Peterborough, and pro- 
hibit the questions, of which the petitioner 
complains. My lords, if his majesty could 
be induced to issue*such a mandate, I 
would bew in obedience to the royal com- 
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mands. But before your lordships concur 
in a motion to that effect, it is necessary 
to consider, whether such an exercise of 
the royal prerogative would be consistent 
with*the constitution in church and state, 
In the use of those questions I exercise 4 
right, which I enjoy under tie beret 
and laws cannot be annulled by one branch 
only of the legislature. The 34th canon 
is my warrant for an examination in the 
articles. My questions constitute an exa- 
mination in the articles. And whether I 
propose for that purpose the questions 
which I now employ, or introduce another 
set, as circumstances may require, is a 
matter which must depend on my own dis- 
cretion, and in which no one has a right 
to dictate— My Lords, I do not deny, 
that bishops, as well as other men, may 
abuse their authority. With such an 
abuse of authority I am charged in the pre- 
sent petition: but whether truly or not 
must depend on the truth or falsehood of 
the allegations. My lords, I have sifted 
those allegations to the bottom. I have 
proved, that the first allegation contains 
a direct falschood: that the second is a 
misrepresentation ; that: the third allega- 
tion, in which the petitioner contends for 
an abuse of authority, is dependent on 
the two former, and consequently devoid 
of truth. I have further proved that his 
fourth and fifth allegations exhibit other 
deviations from the truth; while his at- 
tempt to exclude the liturgy as a standard 
of faith, betrays a creed, which ill deserves 
the protection of your lordships. Of the 
remaining allegations, as far as they have 
any reference to the pretended abuse of 
authority, I have shown, that they are al- 
together fallacious.—TI ask, then, your lord 
ships, will you accede to the prayer of a 
petition, which is founded in sophistry and 
falsehood? That the noble lord, who 
has presented it was not aware of its 
sophistry and falsehood, when he yielded 
to the solicitations, with which I know 
that he was earnestly pressed, I am well 
assured, or he would have rejected those 
solicitations with disdain. The noble lord 
eould not suspect, that any man would 
dare to affront the House of Lords by the 
tender of unfounded allegations. 
My lords, before I conclude, I beg 


| permission to say a few words concerning 


myself. Whatever be the fate of the ques- 
tions, I have no personal interest at stake. 
I shall be no personal loser, if they are 
wholly abandoned. I have no other desire 
to retain them, than what arises from 
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the belief, that they have contributed 
to the welfare and security of the church. 
The voice of faction has been raised 
against them, and in the outcry, episcopal 
authority has been treated with insolence, 
and ecclesiastical discipline has been set 
at nought. But, my lords, this very op- 
position, when viewed in its true light, 
may be regarded as an argument in their 
favour. From assurances, which I still 
possess, I know that they were approved 
by learned and orthodox divines: and if 
that approbation has been lately checked, 
it is the infirmity of human nature which 
recoils at the approach of danger.—My 
lords, it might not have been expected 
that a bishop who devotes his life to the 
defence of Christianity, and the defence 
of the Established Church, should be 
called before your lordships to answer for 
his conduct. But as I am not aware that 
I have violated my duty even on the sub- 
ject of complaint, I willingly resign my 
cause into the hands of your lordships. 
Lord Holland said, that he disapproved 
of the Janguage which the right rev. 
prelate had employed in speaking of the 
petitioner: such language was harsh in 
itself, and not becoming the quarter 
whence it proceeded. With regard to 
the defence of the right rev. prelate to 
the charge of the petition, it was the 
most complete instance of ignorantia 
elenchi he had ever heard. The ques- 
tion to be ultimately decided was this— 
whether the learned prelate was justified 
in putting his questions. If he had that 
right, no man could doubt that he had 
also the right to choose his own mode of 
examination; but it was first necessary 
to determine whether the matter, sub- 
Stance, object, and principle of the exa- 
mination were watranted by the law of 
the: land, and by expediency and pru- 
dence? He would broadly assert, that 
it was ambiguous and doubtful, whether, 
by law, the learned prelate had a right to 
do so; and, whether he did or did not 
possess it, it had always been thought 
most imprudent and improper in the right 
rev. prelate to assert it. With regard to 
the canons, when he heard the right rev. 
prelate speak of them in a tone of such 
authority, he eould not help at least 
hinting a doubt whether those canons 
wete, in truth, any part of the law of the 
land, for they had never received the 
sanction of parliament, like the Liturgy, 
the Articles, or the Homilies. The 48th 
canon was the only one’ on which the 
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claim now set up could be rested: but 
even this 48th was liable to two interpre- 
tations. It was not to be disputed that 
the petitioner had subscribed the 39 
articles; and that act hitherto had been 
considered a sufficient test. Looking at 
the history of these 39 articles, he found 
that they had been put into their present 
shape at the commencement of the reign 
of Elizabeth, in 1562; and with reference 
to their doctrines he must say, that from 
the period of the Reformation down to 
the time of that good man Hooker, and 
even of that bad ntan Laud, the {princi- 
ples of Arminianism were unknown to 
the Church of England. One of the 
greatest ornaments of the Bishops’ bench 
had said, that those 39 articles contained 
opinions on which a clergyman of the 
Church of England ought not to be exa- 
mined. Was the right rev. prelate quite 
sufe that such men as Parker and San- 
derson could have satisfactorily answered 
his questions? Was he quite sure, even 
that all those by whom he was now sur- 
rounded, could do so without offending 
against some doctrinal point, which the 
right rev. prelate held so necessary to 
true religion and vittue? It was not to 
be denied that the 39 articles were drawn 
up by persons whose opinions tended 
more to Calvinism than to Arminianism ; 
but as bishop Horsley had correctly said, 
they were intended to admit both within 
the pale of the church; they were arti- 
cles of peace and union, and observed a 
perfect and judicious neutrality. Whit- 
gift had endeavoured to add six articles 
wholly Calvinistic; but for the reason 
stated they were rejected. Down to the 
reign of William HI. that * discreet 
laxity” of which Fuller spoke in his 
Church History, had always been allowed, 
regarding the articles. Coming down to 
a later date, he arrived at the great au- 
thority of archbistop Wake upon this 
subject—an authority to which he had 
before alluded. The injunctions he pro- 
mulgated related solely to the testimo- 
nials and to the morality of the candidate 
for a curacy, or for holy orders, but said 
not a syllable regarding réjéction on 
points of doctrine. He had held a cor- 
réspondence with the Protestants of 
Geneva and Bern; and in one of his 
letters to the latter, he had thus spoken 
of the 39 articles: ‘*I have never, to any 
man Or men, given my opinions upon that 
subject, and I am determined’ never to 
doit. It has always been the policy of 
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the church of England, and I trust in 
God it will always remain so, to require 
nothing more than the mere subscription 
of the articles.” Thus it was evident, 
that archbishop Wake could never have 
entitled himself to a curacy in the diocese 
of the right rev. prelate. He, one of the 
loftiest and ablest dignitaries of the 
church, must be abandoned by those who 
thought with the present bishop of Pe- 
terborough, as a republican, as one who 
would be willing to bring his sovereign 
to the block, and as meriting all the re- 
proaches and epithets which the right 
rev. prelate, in his truly Christian spirit, 
had heaped upon the petitioner. He had 
heard that some of the candidates to 
whom licenses were refused from the see 
of Peterborough had obtained them in 
other dioceses. He had read the answers 
to the 87 questions, and he could find no 
ground for the charge of artifice, brought 
forward by the right rev. prelate. The 
object of the petitioner was, to gain the 
curacy, and but for his honest scruples 
of conscience he might have obtained it. 
He now came to the topic of expediency, 
and he must observe, that if the practice 
of the right rev. prelate could be justified 
by strict law, it was in itself a tremend- 
ous grievance, and a most cruel power, 
the exercise of which ought to be con- 
trolled. The hardship in a case like that 
of the petitioner was extreme. By the 
resolutions in the case of Horne Tooke 
it had been settled, that when once a man 
was a deacon, he could look for advance- 
ment in no profession but the church. A 
man might be able to subscribe the 39 
articles with the latitude hitherto allowed, 
and an opportunity of preferment in the 
diocese of Peterborough occurring, he 
might have reasonably expected that no 
obstacle would have been presented to 
his obtaining it. But no: the bishop 
stepped in, and put him to a new test by 
his 87 questions, some of them of no 
easy solution, and such as archbisho 

Wake himself could not have answered. 
Still, answered they must be; and if it 
could not be done without it, the candi- 
date must read over the right rev. pre- 
late’s long controversial work for his in- 
struction. He had no choice—“ ex- 
tinctze corpus non utile dextre;” and if 
he did not give satisfactory replies upon 
all the doctrinal points, he must be con- 
tent to be a beggar all his life. It might 
be true that only three had been re- 
jected by the right rev. prelate; but 
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could he say how many had been deterred 
from seeking advancement through such 
an ordeal? There was one remark which 
he would not have made but for the 
charge of artifice which had been made 
against the petitioner. “The 87 questions 
were propounded to young, inexperienced 
men—to candidates for curacies or holy 
orders; but they were never put to bene- 
ficed clergymen, who might be supposed 
to be more competent to reply. The 
truth was, that in such cases third per- 
sons were interested—the lay patron— 
perhaps the Crown; and _ if objections 
were made to the interrogatories, the 
matter could be carried to another juris- 
diction. He did not say that it was so; 
but it looked very much as if the right 
rev. prelate was resolved to go as far as 
he could without (to use a familiar 
phrase) being hauled over the coals. By 
a practice like this, each separate diocese 
would be converted into a _ separate 
church, and divisions and sects would be 
endless. But, since the Church of Eng- 
land was part of the law and constitu- 
tion, parliament was bound to interpose 
in cases of necessity. He did not put it 
on the miserable ground of property ; 
but, for the sake of the interests of reli- 
gion, the House was called upon to in- 
terfere and to take care that the basis of 
the church was as broad and solid as duty 
to God and the welfare of the state would 
allow. The right rev. prelate had done 
what, till his time, had not been at- 
tempted since the Reformation. He 
strove to straighten and narrow the basis 
of the church; and the speech he had 
just made showed that those who wished 
for the peace and-security of the coun- 
try ought either to put an end to the 
practice he had begun, or at least to in- 
stitute an inquiry into its legality and 
policy. The right rev. prelate objected 
to the extraordinary interference of the 
House; yet he himself, day after day, 
had sat with exemplary patience to sup- 
port a bill of pains and penalties against 
the first subject of the realm, on the 
ground that the ordinary law did not 
reach the case. Here the ordinary law 
did not reach the case; yet he contended 
that there was no remedy but through a 
convocation. As to the power of a con- 
vocation, it was unquestionably a very 
pretty power to be read of in books; 
but God forbid that he or any man should 
live to see the day when it should be 
again exercised. 
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Lord Calthorpe contended, that the 
mode of proceeding adopted by the right 
rev. prelate closed all those openings in 


ples of conscientious minds. He thought 
it most desirable for the welfare, and 
most essential to the peace, of the coun- 
try, and the interests of the clergy, that 
their lordships should express their de- 
cided reprobation of the course which 
had been pursued by the right rev. pre- 
late. He did hope, that their lordships 
by their vote of that evening, would make 
it clearly understood that they would not 
lend their high sanction to a proceeding, 
more menacing to the prosperity of the 
church, than any which had been ven- 
tured on, since the period of the Refor- 
mation. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that as he 
had, on the last occasion voted that the 
petition should not be laid upon the 
table, he felt anxious to explain the 
grounds upon which he should now be 
disposed to give a contrary vote. The 
allegations which the petition contained 
appeared tu him to be of the gravest 
character ; and, looking to the important 
interests which might be in some sort 
affected by them, he did think that some 
further inquiry ought to be instituted. 
He was satisfied, in regard to the church 
and its welfare, that to narrow the base 
was not the best method of securing the 
superstructure. The conduct of the right 
rev. prelate, he considered to be clearly 
most impolitic. But, while he was dis- 
posed to vote for laying the petition on 
the table, he was far from pledging him- 
self to support the proposed address. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it appeared 
to him that the petition ought to be per- 
mitted to be read and laid on the table, 
whether their lordships should found any 
ulterior measure upon it or not. But if 
it was intended, by laying the petition on 
their table, to imply any censure on the 
right rev. prelate, he would vote against 
it, even in that stage of the question. 
He could not see how the right reverend 
prelate, indeed, could go on to the sub- 
scription, without previous examination. 

The petition was read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Lord Dacre said, he had intended to have 
followed up the last motion, by moving 
an address to the Crown; but from what 
the learned lord had said, it was clear 
that he should find much opposition if he 
persevered in his intention. He was 
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therefore inclined to substitute for it a 


/motion, “ that this petition be referred 
, to a committee to consider the matter 
the $9 articles purposely left for the scru- | 


thereof.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, that having 
explained the terms on which he would 
consent that the petition should be laid 
on the table, he would only add, that he 
could not consent to this motion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon expressed his 
astonishment, that not one of the right 
rev. prelates on the bench had signified, 
either by word or gesture, whether he 
approved or disapproved of the doctrines 
and conduct of his right rev. brother. 
Those learned and rev. prelates’ attend- 
ance on the present occasion was cer- 
tainly ornamental; but whether it would 
be practically useful, remained to be de- 
termined. He really did think that on a 
question like the present, their timid 
silence was a desertion of the cause 
which it was their duty to advocate. On 
any constitutional question there was no 
delay on their part in giving their lord- 
ships the benefit of their experience; but 
now, on a question of church policy, it 
seemed they were prepared to go to a 
vote without any explanation of their 
opinions. What would the public think 
when they found, that among so many 
right rev. prelates there was not one who 
had said a word on the subject? He 
trusted, however, that one would yet be 
found to rescue the bench from what he 
must call the shame of such inactive and 
timid policy. 

The House divided: Contents, 19; 
Not Contents, 58. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 7. 


YorxKsHiRE Evection Potts Birt, ] 
Mr. Wynn moved the second reading of 
this bill. 

Mr. Chaloner said, it was a remarkable 
circumstance, that those who advocated 
the measure had no connexion with the 
county of York, and therefore could re- 
ceive no injury if it were carried. On 
the. other hand, the various interests in 
the county of York which would be efs 
fected by it felt no inclination to support 
the measure. That which principally 
created his hostility to the bill was the 
direct and gross injury which it would 
inflict on the exercise of the elective 
franchise. If the electors had committed 
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an infraction of any act of parliament, it 
wou!d perhaps be right to visit them with 
this measure. But he knew not what 
they had done to merit such: an infliction ; 
and, therefore, he should move as an 
amendment, “ That the bill be read a 
second time this day six months.” 

. Mr. Ramsden could perceive no benefit 
which the bill was likely to produce, but 
was confident that its effects would be 
mischievoqus. The voice of the great body 
of the Yorkshire electors was decidedly 
against it. He held in his hand a state- 
ment of the sentiments of the grand jury 
on the subject. Of 22 members 21 were 
present when the expression of their opi- 
nion took place. Of these 21 members, 
17 decided against the bill, and four re- 
seryed their opinion, Three of this latter 
number had since given their opinion 
against this measure, and one gentleman, 
who was absent at the time, was supposed 
to be hostile to it. The only one in 
favour of. the bill was the county trea- 
surer, It would have a baneful effect on 
the elective franchise. As the law now 


stood, he had four votes for the county 
of York; but if this measure were agreed 
to, he should only have two. 

_ Mr.. Wilberforce considered this ques- 


tion as one of very high importance. A 
variety of opinions existed as to the best 
mode of popular representation. Some 
wished to confine the elective franchise 
to large counties, towns, and districts ; 
others were desirous of extending it to 
places of smaller consequence. From the 
extent of its population, and its diversity 
of character, all those varieties of opinion 
were to be found in the county of York, 
which might be said to constitute a littie 
empire. He was, however, entirely in 
favour of having future elections for that 
county carried on as they had formerly 
beeh. The feeling of constitutional im- 
portance which arose from an election so 
conducted was of no small value in the 
gupportof publicliberty. Toknow that by 
their proceedings at a great election, they 
gave a tone to the rest of the country, 
was exceedingly pleasing to the people, 
and was a principle which they valued ia 
the extreme. On the importance of 
keeping this stimulating principle alive, 
the late Mr. Fox had dilated in public 
and private company; and his opinion, 
he was convinced, would be treated with 
respect.. The bill of the right hon. gen- 
theman would have a contrary effect. The 
right hon. gentleman conceived that the 
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county of York was so large and popu- 
lous, that the election of members by a 
portion of it would be sufficient to satisfy 
the ambition even of those who were most 
fond of popular applause, while it would 
prevent the evils arising from a great and 
expensive contest. This proved to him 
that the right hon. gentleman was not ac- 
quainted with the local circumstances of 
Yorkshire. If the great extent of a 
county were to. be assigned as a reason 
for making such a division, where were 
they to stop? Why should not Devon- 
shire or Lancashire be divided? Hf the 
reason were good for any thing, he knew 
not what boundary could be assigned to 
the innovation. The same course might 
be pursued with respect to great and po- 
pulous cities. To say that such or such 
a portion of electors was of sufficient im- 
portance to introduce a member to that 
House, was to let a principle into their 
system of legislation better calculated to 
justify the bold experiments in represen- 
tation which were hourly recommended, 
than any other plan he had yet heard of. 
The great expense of a contest for York- 
shire was one of the reasons adduced in 
support of this bill; but as great an ex- 
pense had been incurred even in borough 
elections. Small places, as Waterloo and 
Agincourt, were sometimes the theatres 
of great actions; and elections for small 
townsand boroughs had frequently created 
immense expense. Two or three noble 
families had, he believed, been ruined by 
contested elections for Northampton ; but 
no one had thought it necessary on that 
account to divide the district. Any at- 
tempt to make popular election a sort of 
closet or private affair, instead of a pro- 
ceeding that would bring forward the feel- 
ings, passions, and energies of men, ought 
to be condemned, because it wmilitated 
against public liberty. He loved those 
feelings of constitutional liberty which, he 
contended, could not be maintained if 
elections were converted into mere matters 
of private arrangement. He had been 
himself elected six times for the county, 
and he cherished a grateful recollection 
of the kindness with which he had been 
received. The support he had met. with 
filled his heart with the warmest gratitude; 
but those who gave him that support knew 
it was not his cause they were upholding, 
but the cause of the independence and 
freedom of the county. They knew the 
contest was an expensive one, and there~ 
fore a munificent subscription was vaised 
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for the purpose of carrying on the elec- 
tion. At his last election, many hundred 
electors would not take one farthing for 
their expenses, and nearly one half of the 
subscription money was returned. This 
bill, in his opinion, placed the electors 
of Yorkshire on a similarity with the elec- 
tors of Grampound, since it deprived 
them of a considerable portion of their 
elective franchise. 

Mr. Wynn said, that — of those 
who last session agreed in the disfran- 
chisement of the borough of Grampound, 
and the transfer of the right to the great 
county of York, were induced not to 
offer certain amendments which would 
have endangered the fate of the bill, on 
the distinct understanding, that the manner 
in which the additional members were to 
be elected should form the subject of a 
bill to be afterwards introduced. The 
measure then contemplated was now be- 
fore the House, and he denied that it 
was, in any degree, a breach of the fran- 
chises of the electors of Yorkshire. The 
hon. gentleman asked, why was not De- 
vonshire or Lancashire divided? They 
were not divided for this simple reason— 
because the House had fixed on the county 
of York, in consequence of the great 
number of its electors, to exercise that 
right which had been forfeited by~the 
electors of Grampound. It then became 
the duty of the House to consider in 
what way the new members were to be 
elected, and whether they had not better 
be chosen by a division of the county, 
than by the county at large. Many years 
ago, the state of the county of York was 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, for the purpose of lessening the 
expenses attendant on the election of 
members. It then appeared, that at the 
last election for that county, 23,000 per- 
sons actually voted, and many individuals 
who came to York to give their votes, 
were unable to fulfil their intention, al- 
though they waited to the latest moment. 
The subdivision of property in manufac- 
turing districts was known to have in- 
creased the number of electors ; and there- 
fore; if the House did not now alter the 
system of election with respect to York- 
shire, they would be imperatively called 
on to do so hereafter. A noble lord, one 
of the members for Yorkshire (lord 
Milton), felt the necessity of an altera- 
tion so strongly, that he had some time 

o-introduced a bill to divide the county 
of York into three or four digtriets, for 
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the convenience of polling for members 
of parliament. The hon. member had ob- 
served, that the contest for Northampton 
had required as large a sum as that whicl 
was expended on the election for York- 
shire. It was very possible. But how 
was that large sum spent? It was laid 
out in direct violation of the law. The 
magnitude of the sum so expended would 
have supplied a very good reason for 
making the law relative to bribery and 
treating more strict than it was. But 
the immense expense attendant on the 
election for Yorkshire was occasioned by 
the conveyance of voters to the poll. 
And, he would ask, ought not parlia~ 
ment to interfere with a system under 
which 100,000/. might be legally ex- 
pended? It was a well known fact that 
in a contested election for Yorkshire 
100,000/. had been laid out on each side 
without one illegal or irregular expense. 
Besides, the number of voters thus brought 
together was too great to be introduced 
into ene town; and it was almost im- 
possible to decide on the validity of the 
votes that might be objected to. The 


hon. gentleman said, that there would be, 
under this bill, a similarity between the 
treatment adopted towards the borough of 


Grampound and that extended to the 
county of York. The similarity, as he 
called it, was this—that two members 
were taken from Grampound, and given 
to the county of York. At the last con- 
tested election, 13,830 voters had polled 
for the West Riding only, and he thought 
that a person elected by nearly 14,000 m- 
dividuals, however fond he was of po- 
pular favour, ought to be satisfied. At 
the same election 9,000 voters polled for 
the North Riding. If the whole county 
voted for the four members, the conse- 
quence will be, that if an opposition were 
set on foot against any one of them, the 
other three, against whom there was no 
objection, would be equally saddled with 
expense. This was the case with the city 
of London. In 1813, he first introduced 
a proposition of this deseription. It was 
particularly approved of by the noble 
member for Bedfordshire (the marquis of 
Tavistock), who was so eager to express 
his opinion of it, that he got him (Mr. 
W.) to draw up two clauses, which he 
declared he would move on the third read- 
ing of the bill, in order to record his sen- 
timents. The present measure he brought 
forward in the Jast session, in order that 
it _— lie over, and be submitted to the 
3 
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judgment, not of the county of York, 
but of the whole kingdom. Nothing could 
be more injurious than to say that this 
measure belonged to the county of York, 
and that it was improper in the member 
for Montgomery to bring it forward. He 
protested against this argument, and must 
contend, that those who were unconnected 
with the local interests or prejudices of 
a place, were likely to bring forward more 
advantageous measures for the removal of 
any evil that affected it, than those who 
would probably be guided by their pas- 
sions or feelings. With respect to the 
opinion of the grand jury, he would only 
say, that nothing could be more perni- 
cious than for a grand jury to leave the 
local business which was intrusted to their 
care, for the purpose of giving an opinion 
on questions of general interest. He 
found that 19 or 20 of these gentlemen 
had declared against the bill. Now, with 
all due respect for their opinion, on a 
measure which concerned the interest of 
23,000 voters, and of the county at large, 
he did not think it was entitled to more 
respect than that of any other 19 or 20 
gentlemen who had considered the nature 
and object of the measure. 

Lord Normanby said, that the House 
ought to pause before they proceeded 
farther with a measure which was as ini- 
mical to the interests as it was obnoxious 
to the feelings of the freeholders of 
York. 

Lord Hotham contended, that the bill 
would be beneficial to the county of 
York, and denied that they had any rea- 
son to believe that the county was averse 
tot. . 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that a decided 
majority of the freeholders were against 
the bill. The West Riding were almost 
unanimous against It. 

Admiral Sotheron thought it would be 


for the benefit of all parties that the | 


county should be kept entire. 

Mr. Denison opposed the measure, and 
expressed a wish that a bill similar to 
‘that formerly brought forward by lord 
Milton, might be adopted. 

Mr. Duncombe supported the bill. 

Mr. H. Sumner supported the bill, and 
contended that the West Riding ought 
not to ride over the two other ridings. 

The question being put, ‘* That the 
bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided: Ayes, 27;Noes, 69. The 
second reading was accordingly put off 
for six months. 
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ConsTaBLes (IRELAND) Bitt.] Mr: 
Goulbourn rose to move the second read= 
ing of this bill. He pointed out the state 
of the police with regard to the appoint- 


“ment of constables, and showed its defects. 


He also alluded to the difficulties of ar- 
resting persons in Ireland, which could 
seldom be effected with the concurrence, 
or without the opposition, of the popu- 
lation. From these causes, to be efficient 
in his office, a constable ought to devote 
his whole time to its duties. The grand 
juries who now appointed them could not 
grant such salaries as would enable them 
to do so; and, in consequence, the office 
of constable had fallen into a state which 
it was most desirable to avoid. If they 
wished to make the people of Ireland re- 
spect the law, they must endeavour to en- 
sure its administration with effect. The 
means of accomplishing this, he was about 
to propose to the House. He was aware 
that he might be met with the objection 
that it was against the principles of the 
constitution to vest such a power in the 
hands of the government as the appoint- 
ment of these constables. But he thought 
the first constitutional duty of every man 
was to enforce the observance of the laws. 
The appointment of the constable of a 
barony was no new power in the hands of 
government. Several previous acts had 
authorized this, and the object now in 
view fully authorized them in extending 
the power to the common constables. He 
should propose by the bill, that the duties 
of a constable should be limited to the 
maintenance of peace, under the direc- 
tions of the magistrates. He thought the 
present measure would remove one of the 
difficulties which prevented their acting 
with that efficiency which rendered a ma- 
gistracy respectable. The House was 
aware that there were exiraordinary mea- 
sures of police now in operation, which 
had been attended with the most happy 
results ; and he did not mean to imply any 
thing unfavourable to those measures 
when he proposed others, which, he con- 
sidered, would operate as a preventive, in- 
stead of a remedy, for outrage. Various 
petitions were to be found upon their 
Journals, pointing out the defects of the 
police in Ireland. One of these, from the 
county of Galway, also alluded to the 
means by which they were to be removed. 
He thought no man would object to the 

roposition, that an effective police in Ire- 
and was desirable. He proposed this mea- 
sure-to the House as the -opening of a 
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new era for that country. By it he hoped 
to prevent the necessity of keeping up the 
large military establishment there, and of 
employing military force upon all occa- 
sions. 

Sir H.- Parnell fully agreed that the 
present measure was one of the most im- 
portant that could be submitted to their 
consideration, with reference to the con- 
dition or interests of Ireland; but he 
could not help regarding as most grievous, 
the consequences of that neglect which 
had marked the proceedings of those to 
whom the government of Ireiand had been 
hitherto confided. In that country there 
was still visible asort of lawlessness which 


seemed to indicate that the effects of early | 
terminated. | 
Among the more immediate causes of | 


conquests were not yet 


confusion, however, he might mention the 
want of a proper system of communication 


between the executive authority and the | 


different counties. In England this branch 
of the civil power was in full vigour, and 
there were lords lieutenant in every 
county with whom government might cor- 
respond, and derive, through these means, 
timely information with regard to all that 
was passing, or likely to occur. One ma- 
terial defect of this measure was, that it 
offered no enactment for improving the 
present state and character of the magis- 
tracy in Ireland. Its sole purpose was, to 
provide for a new mode of appointing con- 
stables, and the bill might be considered 
as going to vest greater powers in the 
hands of magistrates, who were already | 
notorious fur doing all they could to bring | 
the laws into disrepute. It was but re- | 
cently that one of them was convicted of | 
turning every process that came before 
him to his. own private emolument. It | 
was no uncommon case for a justice of the 
_— to derive 200/. or 300/. a year from 
his office. . The first object, therefore, 
was, to establish some officer in.each 
county with whom the government might 
communicate, and then to reform the 
magistracy. This ought to be done im- 
mediately—his majesty’s ministers ought 
to take courage to doit. Of the existing 
body of magistrates some held consider- 
able tracts of land, and having themselves 
tithes to pay to a large amount, had been 
detected in encouraging and fomenting 
the tumults which had proceeded from 
that cause. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the police. should ,be defective. 
Such were its defects, that outrages and 
murders were often committed with im- | 

. } 
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punity? For want of a regular execution 
of the Jaws, every one looked for redress 
in his own schemes; and gave way to the 
sudden and violent impulses of revenge. 
It was to this cause and not to defective 
Excise regulations, that undue collection 
and inadequate produce of the revenue 
was to be attributed. Another ill conse- 
quence was, that it impaired general credit, 
and often subjected individuals to wants 
and hardships that were foreign to a com- 
mercial country, and might even subject 
| people to starve in the midst of plenty. 
| Now, the new system which the right hon. 
| gentleman proposed to introduce ap- 
| peared to be a system of military police, 
| orat least he did not know where to trace 
the distinction between it and the police 
of France. Why, if they took care to re- 
| form the magistracy, should they not, in 
| the first instance, try the constitutional 
police of this country? Hehad no doubt 
i that if- the whole system of constables 
were assimilated to the English, there 
would then be an efficient civil power in 
Ireland. The Irish grand juries had so 
many other objects to attend to, that the 
appointment of constables was necessarily 
subordinate. The errors that were com- 
mitted in the choice might proceed from 
inattention rather than from any corrupt 
motive. In England the appointment of 
constables lay with individual magistrates. 
Why, if they themselves were properly 
selected, should not the same confidence 
be reposed in the magistrates of the sister 
country? He had a decided objection to 
any measure which was likely to disgust 
the resident gentry of the country; and 
he could not help wishing that the right 








| hon. gentleman would restrict his plan to 


the formation of an auxiliary police; 
leaving the appointment of the common 
constables to the same authority with 
which it at present rested. Nor did he 
think the efficacy of the measure by any 
means so certain as the right hon. gen- 
tleman supposed. If the existing common 
constables were reduced, government 
would have the disposal of from 3,000 to 
4,000 new appointments; and how was 
the disposal of those appointments to be 
conducted, so as to prevent the degene- 
rating of the whole system into a job?’ 
Applications from every unfit quarter 
would not be wanting; and he was quite 
certain that many county magistrates :(the 
fittest persons to recommend) would de- 
cline communicating with government 
upon the subject. He was sure the 
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country. gentlemen would be disgusted. 
A nobleman, perhaps, residing upon his 
property, doing his utmost to improve the 
condition of the country, but accustomed 
to nominate his own officers, if suddenly 
deprived of the constables on whom he 
could place reliance, und surrounded by 
an armed force composed of strange faces, 
would be more than likely to become an 
absentee. He could name persons who 
would be very likely to take that course. 
The House ought to look also at the cost 
of this proposed plan. There were so 
many high constables, at salaries of 130/. 
a year, with house, furniture, &c. provi- 
ded ; so many petty constables at 35/. a 
year, with clothing, arms, and accoutre- 
ments. Then there were inspect@fs at 
high salaries. The county which he re- 
presented was, as to extent, of the third 
class only ; yet the expense of the measure, 
as applied to that county, would amount 
to at least from 3 to 4,000/. a year. The 
cost under the present system did not ex- 
ceed 800/. a year. He had no objection 
to allow the lord lieutenant to appoint a 
police in case of disturbance to aid the 
common constables, and in case of extre- 
mities to be made as formidable and as 
efficient as ministers could propose ; but 
he was still for keeping up the constitu- 
tional body of the constables, although it 
certainly required to be reformed and 
made more efficient, by giving the appoint- 
ments to the magistrates, and allowing 
them to increase their numbers and the 
means of remunerating them; and he 
should conclude with moving, “ that the 
bill be referred to a committee above 
stairs.’ 

Mr. Plunkett said, that upon the neces- 
sity of improving the police of Ireland, 
no difference of opinion could exist. 
Whether the measure now proposed was 
the fittest to be adopted, it was for the 
House to determine ; but it was the una- 
nimous opinion, that a change in the 
police must be the first step towards the 
promotion of tranquillity in that country. 
The hon. baronet had most correctly 
spoken of Ireland as having been governed 
for many years by little else than measures 
of emergency; and the object was now, 
instead of having a relaxation of law one 
moment, and a paroxysm of violence the 
next, to have a steady, vigorous, and effi- 
cient policea police which should not 
only act to punish crime, but to prevent it; 
and which, by babituating the people to 
obey the law, would in the end have the 
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effect of attaching them toit. But the 
hon. baronet treated the measure as un- 
constitutional. It was not a measure 
which proposed any new law, or created 
any new crime, or introduced any new 
officer, or set up any new authority. 
How, then, was it unconstitutional? The 
constables were now appointed by the 
grand juries ; and, under the new system, 
they would be nominated directly by tle 
Crown. Surely there was nothing uncon- 
stitutional in that. As the Crown was the 
fountain of all executive power, what dif- 
ference could it make whether the Crown 
appointed the magistrate and the magis- 
trate the constable, or whether the Crown 
appointed the constable directly? And 
if it was possible that the projected system 
might become a job, this was quite cer- 
tain—that the existing system was noto- 
riously and avowedly a job. He meant 
to cast no reflection upon the grand juries 
of Ireland; but where the power of ap- 
pointment was divided among 24 persons, 
each of whom was exempt from responsi- 
bility, and shifted all blame upon his next 
neighbour, the appointment could not fail 
to resolve itself into a job. It was a job 
from the nature of the system, and not 
from any fault in the parties who worked 
it. But in the new system there was far 
less probability of such a consummation. 
The lord-lieutenant might be open to 
occasional imposition; but, if abuse did 
arise, the monthly return of the inspector 
gave, under the new system, the oppor 
tunity of correcting it; while, under the 
old one, a gentleman upon a grand jury 
appointed some servant or dependant, 
who was better provided for as a barony 
constable than as a hanger-on upon the 
appointer’s bounty; and, whatever was 
the man’s conduct, he continued to act 
as constable for a period of six months, 
until the grand jury sat again. The hon. 
baronet spoke of his knowing resident 
magistrates who would be disposed to 
take offence if they were displaced by the 
bill; but did he suppose that the provi- 
sions of the bill were imperative, and that 
the lord-lieutenant, because he had the 
power of appointing, was bound to ap- 
point in all places? The exercise of the 
power was entirely optional ; and he (Mr. 
P.) should view it as an abuse of the 
power, if it were used in all places, with~ 


‘eut reference to existing circumstances. 


Look to the present state of the county 
of Longford. Gentlemen must remember 
when Longford was remarkable for the 
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non-execution of the law, the supineness! to the county of Longford. How hap- 
of the magistracy, and the prevalence of pened it, if the existing system was so 
crime. But, since a noble lord (Forbes) bad, that Longford had thriven under its 
had exerted himself in that county, it had administration? If the strict administra- 
become the best regulated and most tion of our constitutional law had led to 
orderly in Ireland. Now, the House could such a satisfactory result in Longford, 
not suppose that the noble lord alluded to | why run needlessly to. a system not only 
would be superseded in his office by a| new, but highly objectionable? Before 
police magistrate, nor that changes, gene- | they abandoned the constitutional law as 
rally, would be rade, where resident gen- | inefficient, it was their duty to enforce it. 
tlemen were efficient. With respect to| If the constable’s staff was not strong 
expense, the measure would be really a| enough, let them use the bayonet ; and if 
measure of economy. The number of the bayonet would not do, Jet them call 
baronies in Ireland was 250. Take the) in the artillery. Let none of the inter- 


scale of one chief constable to every 
barony, and the probable cost under the | 
new system would be this :—Chief consta- | 
bles, $32,500/.; petty constables, 175,000/.; 
inspectors, four, at 500/. a year, 2,000/. 
police magistrates, ten, at 800/., 8,000/. ; 
total 217,5007. Now, what was the real 
expense under the existing system? It 
was, for the last year—baronial constables, 
28,9071.; extraordinary police, 102,113/. ; 
preventive revenue police, 23,104/.; mili- 
tary assistance to the revenue, 24,5501. ; 
making a total of 178,664d.— The new 
system would be dearer by about 40,000/. 
a-year; but if against that were set the 
various advantages which would accrue— 
the saving in expense of several prosecu- 
tions—the saving of time now given up to 
the watching for and to the prevention of 
crime, the account would be nearly ba- 
lanced. If the House took into its con- 
sideration the saving of public morals, 
and the probable restoration of peace, 
obedience, and sober habits to the coun- 
try, the advantage in favour of the new 
system would be prodigious. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that he laid little 
stress upon the question of expense, be- 
cause he thought that, if the bill would 
answer the object proposed, it ought, at 
any cost, to be carried into effect. But 
he resisted the bill upon the broad ground 
of its principle. There was no doubt of 
the advantage of equally enforcing the 
law, and of making the people look up to 
it as a protection rather than as an evil; 
but the bill now proposed, so far from 
bringing public opinion to the side of the 
jaw, was, of all measures, the most calcu- 
lated to awaken public indignation. The 
execution of the law at present was defec- 
tive; but let the system be fairly tried be- 
fore it was condemned. Let it be ascer- 
tained whether the fault wasin the principle 
ef the existing system or in the abuse of it. 
The right hon. gentleman had adverted 





mediate steps be overlooked, none of the 
measures of caution and conciliation ; but 
let not the Jegislature throw disgrace upon 
the whole magistracy of Ireland by de- 
claring it ineflicient, without purging the 
ore from the dross, and giving due sup- 
port and assistance to what remained. 
Nor was it upon principle only that the 
bill was objectionable. He opposed it on 
account of the expense. The right hon. 
and learned gentleman did not deal fairly 
with the House in setting against the cost 
of the new scheme many items which he 
had taken up. What pledge had the 
House that under the operation of this 
measure the existing auxiliary police 
would be dispensed with, or the service 
for the prevention of illicit distillation ? 
But the right hon. and learned gentleman 
denied that the measure was unconstitu- 
tional. It was, he said, not unconstitu- 
tional, because all power emanated from 
the Crown, and because it was no matter, 
therefore, whether the constables were 
appointed by the magistrates of the 
Crown, or directly by the Crown itself. 
Why, ifthere was any shadow of force in 
this argument, there would be nothing 
unconstitutional in adding ad infinitum to 
the power of the Crown as to appointment 
to office. Where was the principle to 
stop? If it was once admitted, what 
bounds were to be set to it? He might 
well ask, as had been asked already, how 
many new places were to be created by 
this bill? It would be found that ten 
constables would not be sufficient for each 
barony, the number required would 
ane & G be fifteen. So that there would 
be from 4,500 to 5,000 new officers to be 
appointed by the Crown. He objected 
particularly to the mixing up of any re- 
venue duties in the employment of thase 
to be appointed constables. In the pre~- 
sent state of the revenue laws in Ireland, 
such was the temptation to illicit traffic, 
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that if once an officer became an excise- 
man, he would soon be wholly valueless 
in his principal capacity; and it was a 
mistake to suppose that the disturbances 
in Ireland were in any degree produced 
by a want of number in the magistrates. 
In the disturbed districts, the magistrates 


were more numerous than in the quiet | 
parts. In the more peaceable counties | 


the average was one magistrate to an ex- 
tent of 25 square miles, and to a popula- 
tion of 5,000 -souls. 
parts, the average ran one magistrate to 
74% square miles, and to a population of 


3,043. The deficiency of executive power | 
in the police seemed therefore to attach | 
rather to the redundancy, than to the | 
_which existed in England, by means of 


paucity of magistrates. Let the system 
be fairly tried as it constitutionally existed. 
Let the magistracy of the country be 
purified, and then let that plan be followed 
which had succeeded in Longford, Kerry, 
and Mayo. He was convinced that the 
bill could not be carried into operation 


without giving rise to the most flagrant | 


abuses. 

Sir J. Newport said, that if he could 
be convinced there was in the present bill 
any thing which could be called an ame- 
lioration of the system of police in Ire- 
land, it should have his most cordial sup- 
port; but, from the view which he took 


of it, he did not think it would be a be- | 


nefit to his country; on the contrary, he 


thought it would be a source of increased | 


evil. He therefore trusted that the house 
would attentively consider whether some 
more effective measure could not be 
adopted to remedy the defects of the old 
system. The present system of police in 
Ireland was most defective; but when he 
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mittee, if he thought that by any .modi- 
fication of its details the measure could 
be rendered effective; but he was sure it 
would be neither the one nor the other. 
It would tend to drive many of the most 





In the disturbed | 
| longer consider Ireland as his country. 


| see a remedy applied. 


respectable of the magistracy out of the 


| commission, to render those who might 


remain, inert and useless ; and to increase 
the number of absentees. He had as 
great an attachment to his country as 


| any man, but he felt himself bound to 


say, that if this bill passed, he should no 


Mr. Secretary Peel admitted, that it 
was a defect in the police of Ireland, that 
there was not that link of connexion be- 
tween its magistracy and the government 


the lords lieutenant of counties. This 
was an evil to which he should wish to 
With respect to 
the magistracy of Ireland generally, he 
had always found it defective; and reform 
it as parliament might, it would still con- 
tinue defective, owing to the great num- 
ber of absentee proprietors. However 


active and honest their agents might be, 
they could never adequately supply the 
places of the great landed proprietors. 





At the same time he should not wish to 
see the deficiency remedied by a general 


extension of stipendiary magistrates ; for 
he thought that the appointment of sti- 
pendiary magistrates in every county 
would degenerate into abuse. Still, how- 
ever, he held it necessary that govern- 
| ment should have the power of appointing 
| such magistrates in certain cases; for it 
would be destructive of all law to allow 
20 or 30 miles extent of country to be 


| . . 
| without a magistrate, or, what was the 


saw, that in the case of the county of | same thing, with magistrates who did not 


Longford, and in other places where the 
attempt was made, that system had been 
rendered efficacious by a vigilant exertion 
on the part of the local authorities, he 
would ask whether the present was a 
time to abandon all that had been done, 
and to introduce a system diverging in 
quite the contrary direction? There was 
not a doubt in his mind that the enact- 
ments of the bill would create very ge- 
neral discontent among the respectable 
raagistracy of Ireland; and he was au- 
thorized to state by many most respectable 
magistrates, that if it passed into a law, 
they would throw up their commissions, 
as they should consider themselves dis- 
graced. by its enactments. He would 
have no objection to going into the com- 


/act. He would suggest, that the stipen- 
| diary magistrate should be appointed only 
where there was no resident magistrate, 
| or where he did not do his duty; and 
| that then it should be on the recommen- 
| dation of the other magistrates of, the 
county. Under any other circumstances, 
he thought that the extension of salaried 
magistrates would be an evil.—As to the 
general state of the police in Ireland, it 
was admitted on all hands, that the sys- 
tem was so bad that something should 
be done. Let the House look to the 
present state of Ireland in that respect. 
She had now, not to guard against any 
external danger, but to protect the ad- 
ministration of the law, to support a re~- 
gular army of 21,000 men, besides 4,000 
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yeomanry corps on permanent duty ; and 
notwithstanding this force, they had this 
extraordinary fact, that in one year there 
had been 26 murders committed, and 
only one of the perpetrators had been 


brought to justice. As to the expense, 
it should not be left out of sight, that, 
by the establishment of an effective police, 
the military expense would be likely to be 
very considerably reduced. It was agreed 
on all hands that something should be 
done. ‘Now, the question was, in whose 
hands should the appointment of the sti- 
pendiary magistrates and constables be 
placed? It was suggested on one side, 
that they should be assimilated to the 
same class in this country. He for one 
should not object to that, provided it 
could be effectually done; but he appre- 
hended that it would be very difficult in 
the commencement. In England the con- 
stables were not paid; but it could not 
be expected that at present, parties would 
be induced to undertake, without salary, 
an arduous and unpleasant office, such as 
that of constable must be; and the less 
so, as hitherto the constables appointed 
by the grand jury were paid and armed 
as those who were appointed by govern- 
ment. There were thus two experiments 
tried. Constables were appointed by go- 
vernment, and others were appointed by 
grand juries, But there was a vast dif- 
ference in their effective force in favour 
of those whom government had appointed. 
He contended, that as the power of ap- 
pointment by the government had not 
been abused, it was a fair inference, that 
it was not likely to be abused in future. 
He implored the House not to reject the 
measure in its present stage, but to allow 
it to go into the committee. It was a 
plan for ameliorating the condition of 
Ireland, with respect to its police, which 
all parties agreed required a remedy. 
Let it go toa committee, and there they 
might discuss it; for it was not a party 
question. It was one which arose from 
a desire to improve the condition of the 
country ; for before they could with safety 
reduce the troops, before they could give 
up the operation of such extraordinar 
measures as the Peace-preservation bill, 
or the Insurrection bill, they must have 
an improved police, and habituate the 
people of Ireland to that which was the 
greatest of all national blessings—an equal, 
unvarying, and impartial administration 
of justice. 

Mr. Abercromby admitted, that there 
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were two principle defects in the present 
state of Ireland—that of a defective ma- 
gistracy, and that which arose from the 
system of the higher and middling classes 
being induced to depend more on govern- 
ment than upon their own exertions. 
Admitting these defects, it was with re- 
luctance he felt himself bound to oppose 
a measure which endeavoured to provide 
aremedy. In his opinion, the most ef- 
fectual remedy would be, to, reform the 
magistracy; and he considered it mon- 
strous to adopt such a bill as the present 
until every other means of curing the 
evil were exhausted. During the rebel- 
lion, and since that period, many most 
objectionable individuals had got into the 
commission of the peace. Now he would 
suggest that the magistracy should be 
purged of all such persons; and though 
it might be inconvenient, still a minister 
of firmness could effect it. As to the 
appointment of constables, he thought 
it ought to be by the magistracy; for if 
appointed by the Crown, they would 
soon control the magistrates themselves. 
The consequence would be, that few re- 
spectable persons would continue in the 
commission, and in a short time the ma- 
gistrates would be amongst the lowest and 
most jobbing persons; which, he need 
not add, would only increase the evil. 
He had been told by a most respectable 
Irish magistrate, that he would not con- 
tinue in the commission if this bill passed ; 
for he would not submit to be controlled 
by a paid magistrate, or superintended 
by a set of constables. He had been 
much pleased when he heard of lord 
Wellesley’s appointment to the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and his expectations 
were raised, when, in the commencement 
of the session, he was told to wait for 
the measures which were to be introduced 
with respect to Ireland. The present bill 
he looked upon as the promised measure, 
and he could not but consider it as lord 
Wellesley’s. He had formerly heard of 
complaints against lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct in India; that he had acted there in 
imitation of Buonaparte, whose plan was, 
that every thing should’ emanate from 
himself—that he and the people should 
only be recognized in the state, without 
admitting intermediate authority. The 
present bill went upon the same system, 
and he should therefore give it his de- 
cided opposition. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
as there seemed to be but one feeling as 
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to the necessity of some remedy for the 
present state of the police of Ireland, it 
would be better to go into the committee 
on the bill, in which the details might 
be more properly discussed than in the pre- 
sent stage. The object was, to devise 
some remedy for an admitted evil: and 
he disclaimed, on the part of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn), any desire 
to increase the patronage of government 
by it. 
"tad Althorp said, that as he had a 
decided objection, to the whole bill in 
principle, he could not consent to go into 
a committee upon it; for no modification 
could reconcile him to it. The measure 
was in itself most arbitrary, and would 
lead to worse evils than those which it 
affected to remedy. 

Mr. Grant said, he felt extremely sorry 
that he was bound to withhold his consent 
from the present measure. He was the 
more compelled to give this bill his de- 
cided ‘opposition, because it had been 
under the consideration of the late go- 
vernment of Ireland, and had been re- 
jected after having undergone consider- 
able discussion. He allowed that it was 


the paramount duty of every government 
to see justice administered, and property 


secured; but there was another duty, 
scarcely less paramount—namely, to take 
care, that in administering justice and 
securing property, it did not sacrifice 
any great principle of constitutional free- 
dom. Indeed, that was the whole dis- 
tinction between a free and an arbitrary 
government. The object of both of them 
was to secure property; but the differ- 
ence between them was, that in one case 
it was effected with a due regard to, and 
in the other at the expense of, every 
principle, civil, moral, and_ religious. 
The questions which every member ought 
to put to himself before he formed his 
opinion upon the present bill, were these 
—first, was there any evil at present in 
existence? secondly, if there was, was 
the remedy which it. was proposed to 
apply of a stronger nature than the 
disease required ? and thirdly, had every 
other remedy been tried, and tried in 
vain, before the present was proposed 
for adoption? Before he proceeded to 
discuss. these topics, he should say a few 
words upon the nature and object of the 
bill itself. It went to place the whole of 
Ireland under an armed police, to subjeet 
it. to a species of gendarmerie, and to 
render the whole magivtracy of the 
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country liable to the control of the lord 
lieutenant. Having said thus much re- 
garding the general tendency of the bill, 
he would next proceed to observe, that 
with regard to the first of the three ques- 
tions which he had proposed to the House, 
every gentleman seemed agreed. All 
concurred in stating the existence of 
great evil in Ireland, and the necessity 
of applying some remedy. Much had 
been said regarding the magistracy of 
Ireland, upon which it was unnecessary 
for him to make many remarks at present, 
as he had declared his opinion on the 
subject upon a former occasion. He had 
then spoken of them with the deference 
which was their due, and which he, for 
one, should always feel towards them. 
He could specify some persons among 
them, who, in periods of great public 
dismay and danger, had performed their 
duty in the most honourable, the most 
conscientious, and the most effective 
manner: but there were others of them 
who had been raised to the bench, for 
which they were not qualified, on account 
of the influence they possessed over local 
politics, the assistance they were enabled 
to lend to certain great personages, and 
the morbid sensibility which they had 
contrived to display on various occasions 
of public calamity. There were also 
amongst them men of ruined fortunes, 
who sought to repair the distressed state 
of their finances at the expense of the 
unfortunate persons who were placed 
under their control, A magistracy so 
constituted was not likely to agree well 
with itself; and hence it often happened, 
that one magistrate would bail a person 
for no other reason than because he had 
been committed by another magistrate 
with whom he was not upon terms of 
amity. Still, though this was the case, 
he did not mean to deny that there was a 
great body of virtuous magistracy in the 
country; for he would never consent to 
depreciate the whole of it, because some 
worthless persons had been admitted 
amongst them. This was the evil under 
which Ireland was at present labouring. 
Now he would ask, was this an evil in 
practice or in principle? Perhaps some 
gentleman, in consequence of that ques- 
tion, might ask him whether he objected 
to the system of the magistrates in Ire- 
land acting: gratuitously? To such a 
question he would reply in the negative, 
and would then bid his questiener to 


shape his remedy more closely to the evil 
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which prevailed. The constables of the 
different baronies were often as ill-quali- 
fied for their situations as the magis- 


trates were for theirs. The right hon. 
gentleman here described the manner in 
which these constables were appointed, 
and commented on the impropriety of 
appointing men to such offices who were 


parties to the local factions and animosi- | 


ties of the towns in which they resided. 
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| remove it. So also with regard to the 
constables and the police. Had any law 
been made to correct the gross and 
palpable abuses of which these latter in- 
dividuals had been confessedly guilty ? 
No such thing: laws had been made to 
increase their salaries, and to regulate 
their emoluments; but no effort of law 
had been made to regulate the qualifica- 
| tions necessary to their appointment, 





As a proof of the evil arising from such | either with regard to their age, their 
misgovernment, he stated, that in a ba- | strength, their being perfectly illiterate, 
rony where there were two magistrates | their being tithe-proctors, or their filling 





not on the best terms of amity with each 
other, the two constables were at the 
head of the two parties into which it 
was divided. The two constables mu- 
tually applied to the magistrates with 
whom they were connected, for warrants 
to arrest one another; having obtained 
such warrants, each proceeded with a 
considerable force to execute them ; and 
the two parties having met, a violent con- 
flict ensued between them. Was this an 
objection, he would ask, to the principle 
or the practice of the present system ? 
He should certainly prefer to see the 
system in Ireland approximate to that in 
England ; but as that was not the ques- 
tion at present before the House, he 
would confine himself to the present bill, 
and would say, that the whole evil which 
it was intended to cure was to be found 
in the manner and the motives in which 
the magistracy and constables were ap- 
pointed. {If from a principle that was 
good and a practice that was not faulty, 
such consequences as they at present 
deplored had resulted to Ireland, he 
would say, that the system ought to be 
subverted; but, when the practice was 
allowed on all hands not to be good, why 
were they to be called on thus suddenly 
to abandon the principle? Before they 
changed the principle of their system, 
they were bound to show that every 
mode of correcting its practice had been 
tried, and upon trial had been found in- 
efficient. Now, with respect to the ma- 
gistracy, he would ask at once, whether 
any attempt had been made to exclude 
unworthy persons from the commission? 
The reply must be in the negative ; for 
though he knew that the appointment to 
the magistracy had been corrected in 
various respects, nothing effective had 
been done to change the system. In all 
the disturbances which had taken place, 
complaints had been made of their supine- 
ness, but no measures had been taken to 


| any other odious and obnoxious situations. 
—As to the revision of the magistracy, 
he knew that about two years ago the 
names of the whole body had been sub- 
mitted to the lord chancellor, and that 
he had given up a considerable portion of 
his time to the investigation of the list. 
That revision was not, however, yet 
completed ; and why, he would ask, was 
this bill introduced before it was so? It 
was unnecessary for him to remind them, 
that this bill was in itself a most im- 
portant measure, and that it affected 
England equally as much as it did Ire- 
land ; for if they admitted an unconsti- 
tutional principle to be acted upon in 
Ireland, what security would they have 
| against its being next year put in force 
‘in England.—With regard to the degree 
of strength which belonged to this mea- 
sure, which was the second question he 
‘had propounded to the House, he would 
| State at once that he thought it too 
strong. He conceived that a plan of less 
coercion might be devised—a plan which 
| would compel grand juries to be strict in 
| their examination of the constables they 
| employed, to inspect them occasionally, 

/ and to render them at all times liable to 
| the contro! of the magistracy. He was 
| even of opinion, that gratuitous parochial 
| constables might be introduced withggreat 
advantages into part of Ireland. A proof 
of the beneficial effect of such a plan 

was now visible in tae county of Long- 

ford. Anoble friend of his (lord Forbes) 

who had unjustly conceived his character 

to be compromised on account of the 





_Peace-preservation act being enforced in 


his neighbourhood, had made the expe- 
riment of it in that county; and the ex- 
periment had succeeded in spite of the 
state maxim, that Ireland was never to 
be governed in tranquillity except by 
brute force. For five years that county 
had thus been administered; and he was 
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happy to state, that there was not a 
3K 
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person in it, however powerful his faction, 


that could not be immediately seized, | 


nor a fair, however riotous, from which 
a constable could not now immediately 


bring forth his prisoner.—The right hon. | 


gentleman, after pointing out the benefits 
of such a plan as he had described, pro- 
ceeded to argue that the bill had been 
prematurely introduced into parliament. 
Even if other remedies had been tried 
and found ineffectual in removing the 
evil, he should still doubt whether this 
bill would be more successful. He ob- 
jected to it because it placed all Ireland 
under the control of one man, and be- 
cause he saw that those parts of that 
country which had been intrusted to the 
care of upright and virtuous magistrates 
had enjoyed perfect tranquillity. He 
saw no reason why, because distressing 
events had occurred in some counties, all 
the thirty-two should be placed out of the 
protection of thelaw. He objected to it 
also, because it was at war with every 
principle of English policy, and because it 
tended to disunite, instead of to assimilate, 


the legislation of England and Ireland. | 
He further objected toit, because he ob- | 
jectedin general to the system, that the 
constitutional principles of government | 


that were applicable to England were not 
also applicable to the sister kingdom. 
There were three great causes which ap- 
peared to him to have been most -opera- 
tive in producing the past and present 
distressed state of Ireland. The first 
was that system of coercive laws to which 
the government had had recourse upon 
very extraordinary emergency. He wish- 
ed the House would consider how the 
government had proceeded from one ex- 
traordinary measure of legislation to an- 
other with respect to Ireland. Here the 
right hon. gentleman entered into an his- 
toricab review of the legislative enact- 
ments for the preservation of the peace 
in Ireland, from the Whiteboy acts down 
to the present times, and then asked, 
what had been the result of the system 
pursued ?—Security? No; it had ex- 
cited feelings of ill-will, hatred, and re- 
venge. It had revived a conviction in 
the minds of the lower classes of Irish- 
men, that the law was, upon principle, 
hostile to them, and that their go- 
vernors in England felt themselves at 
liberty to resort to unconstitutional 
measures for the administration of Ire- 
land, to which they dared not resort 
for the administration of England. The 
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present bill, too, was another of their 
extraordinary measures of legislation in- 
| tended for the benefit of Ireland, and one 
i of its merits its advocates stated to be, 
that it was a preventive bill. It was on 
that very ground he objected to it; for if 
it was a preventive bill, it must be 
founded on a system of espionage; and 
the violation of public confidence, and 
the destruction of domestic tranquillity, 
must form the very soul and essence of it. 
| To add the evils of such a system to those 
| which had already desolated that unfor- 
| tunate country was an act of which he at 
least never would be guilty.—The second 
| cause tending to the injury of Ireland 
| was, the habitual interference of the go- 
| vernment in all matters of internal police. 
| The combined operation of this cause 

with that which he had just mentioned, 

the blending of extraordinary legislation 
| on matters of general government with 
| extraordinary interference in matters of 

private police, had created a supineness 
| among the gentry and inhabitants of the 
| country that could never be sufficiently 
deplored. That supineness had led the 
way to humiliation; humiliation had led 
the way to want of self-respect ; want of 
self-respect had led the way to carelessness 
in the discharge of public duty ; and that 
carelessness to the abuse of all publictrusts. 
It would be an idle waste of words to en- 
deavour to show how certain such abuses 
were to produce mischief upon mischief, 
amongst those who were liable to suffer by 
them. The best means of removing them 
would be by using evcry exertion to excite 
feelings of self-respect and dignity in the 
minds of the magistracy of the country. 
Sorry was he to say, that this bill ap- 
peared to him likely to produce the very 
contrary effect. Some hon. gentlemen 
had stated, that if passed into a law, it 
would disgrace for ever the country gen- 
tlemen of Ireland. He was glad to hear 
that assertion made; because, whether 
that was the object of the bill or not, sure 
he was that such was its tendency. The 
right hon. gentleman proved this asser- 
tion by entering into a review of the de- 
tails of the bill, and stated, that the 
assigning the care of a whole barony to 
a high constable was as disrespectful to 
the magistrates in it, as assigning the 
command of an army to a serjeant-major 
would be to the officers attached to it. 
Besides, all the magistrates were to be 
made subject to the order of the stipen- 
diary magistrates. Could that be gratify- 
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ing to the feelings of an Irish gentleman? | 
Certainly not.— The right hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to object to the bill, on | 
the ground of the increased expenditure | 
which it would create, and of the strength 

which it would give to the cause of 

corruption. Great reductions had been | 
made in the different establishments of | 
the state; but to what end had they been | 
made, if a greater engine of corruption | 
than had ever yet been used by an English | 
government was immediately afterwards 
to be called into existence, and placed, | 
not under the control of the Crown but | 
of the lord lieutenant? According to | 
the bill, there would: be 5,000 well-armed | 
men continually under his orders; be- 
sides these 5,000, there would be 300 
persons more, of vigorous minds and ca- 
pacities, to control and command them ; 
then there would be 10 or 12 well paid 
persons at least, to inspect them occa- 
sionally ; not forgetting 25 stipendiary 
magistrates, who must be still better paid 
than their subordinate officers—all bound 
to act just as the lord lieutenant should 
direct them. Great as was the confidence 
he was inclined to place in the noble 
marquis now at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment, he could not consent to place 
such a power in his hands without any 
control or superintendance whatever. 
The present bill gave him the power of 
moving this force from one part of the 
country to another; and if he said that 
he did it for the good of the country, he 
could not be molested for so moving it. 
He did not think that the noble marquis 
would abuse the power so intrusted to 
him; but was it right to confide to any 
one man a power that was certain to lead 
to so much corruption? He thought not; 
and therefore he called upon the House 
to lend him their assistance in rejecting 
the present measure. In opposing it as 
he had done, he had discharged a most 
painful duty; but duty led him to oppose 
it, and he trusted that he should never 
shrink from performing what duty im- 
posed upon him, especially when it was 
so closely connected with the welfare of 
the empire. 

Mr. R. Martin said, that nothing short 
of- this bill could restore peace and 
tranquillity to Ireland. 

Sir N. Colthurst said, he could not join 
in the reprobation which had been di- 
rected against this bill. Much had been 
said of the imperfect and inadequate con- 
dition of the magistracy. Adumitting that | 

i 
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to be true, and that a reform of it were 
still even such a _ reform, 
useful as in other respects it might be, 
would be inadequate to meet the existing 
evil. The magistrates had not at present 
the means of executing the law. But it 
was said, why not reform the police? He 
doubted the success of the experiment, 
even if it were practicable to make it 
upon the present system. The attempt, 
however, would occasion a delay fatal to 


the tranquillity of the country. As the 


existing danger was great, the remedy 
ought to be immediate ; and to be effective 
it ought to be strong. With respect to 
what had been said about the constitu- 
tional character of the measure, hon. 
members looked only at one side of the 
question. Did the gentlemen of the 
country who lived on their estates at the 
peril of their lives, enjoy the blessings of 
the constitution? His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grant) declared himself in favour 
of a milder measure. If he held that 
opinion during the 5 or 6 years he was 
secretary for Ireland, why had he not 
himself tried the milder measure to 
tranquillize the country? Not having 
done so, was it not fair to infer that he 
did not think it would have been 
effectual ? 

Mr. Graitan was unfriendly to the bill, 
and hostile to the introduction of this 
description of stipendiary magistrates into 
Ireland. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald lamented that his 
right hon. friend’s (Mr. Grant’s) conclu- 
sion should have been at variance with 
the principle arguments of his able 
speech ; for the whole weight of his argu- 
merts went to support the necessity of a 
complete alteration in the existing 
system. Believing the present bill, in 
principle, to be the best calculated for 
the purpose, and that its details could be 
modified in the committee, it should have 
his support. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if the late- 
ness of the hour and length of the debate 
would not deter him from trespassing on 
the House, the able and unanswered 
speech of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Grant) would have had that effect. But 
he thought that, being unconnected with 
Ireland and having necessarily only super- 
ficial information to guide his judgment 
on such a subject, it would be well for 
him, and for other English gentlemen 
who thought with him, to show the sister 
kingdom that they were awake to her 
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condition. It was said that many of the 
objections to this bill might be removed 
in the committee: If any thing were 
obscure in the details, or capable of mo- 
dification in the structure of the bill, then 
he should have consented to go into the 
committee. But his objection went en- 
tirely to the principle of the bill. He 
could not think of tolerating, for the first 
time in any part of this empire, as a re- 
gular and perpetual system, the intro- 
duction of a stipendiary police, to be ap- 
pointed at the pleasure of, and their 
official existence rendered entirely de- 
pendent upon, the Crown. These stipen- 
diaries were also to have a local superin- 
tendent to regulate them, uncontrolled 
by parliament, and amenable alone to the 
executive government, constituting as it 
were an intcs mediate legislative force, most 
unconstitutionally constructed. Besides, 
these stipendiary magistrates were to be 
connected with other magistrates, and 
were, in fact, to control them; for the 
constables were to be taught, whenever a 
difference of opinion arose between the 
one set of magistrates and the other, to 
obey the stipendiary magistrates. What 
gentleman disposed to do his duty could 
tolerate such an invidious confidence? 
He objected, therefore, to the whole 
principle and structure of the bill, and it 
would be in vain to hope for its adequate 
improvement in the committee. It was 
said, why not reform the magistracy ? 
His right hon. friend“who was taunted 
with not having tried mild*measures, if 
he thought they would have answered 
the purpose, had tried to reform the ma- 
gistrates ; he had endeavoured to revive 
the system of the magistracy, and was 
far advanced in that necessary work when 
he resigned his situation. Why not. have 
con@jnued that revision, in preference to 
rendering a bad system perpetual by such 
a bill as this? So convinced was he of 
the utter inadequacy of this bill, that he 
‘would move as an amendment, “ that it be 
‘read a second time that day six months.” 

Mr. Grant said, that an appeal had 
been made to him by an hon. bart. (an 
appeal involving a charge) to which he 
felt it necessary to give a reply; and he 
trusted the House would indulge him 
with their permission to do so. He hadbeen 
asked, why, if he thought it practicable 
and right, he had not, while he held office 
in Ireland, introduced an improvement of 
the internal system of police in Ireland ? 
New, on this branch of public duty, 
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two objects had engaged his attention; 
during the period of his official residence 
in Ireland,—a period not of five. or 
six years, as the hon. baronet had made 
it, but of three years—the state of the 
magistracy, and the state of the consta- 
bles. — Respecting the magistracy, he had, 
on a former occasion, stated to the House, 
that more than two years ago, the lord 
chancellor of Ireland, in consequence of 
repeated conferences with the govern- 
ment, entered on a revision of the ma- 
gistracy, with the view of taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity afferded by the 
demise of the late king, to quash the 
existing commission, and issue a new 
one. Since that time, the chancellor 
had employed himself in procuring from 
all quarters, names of proper persons for 
the magistracy.—Mr. Grant said, he had 
no right to complain of the delay which 
had taken place in the completion of the 
list for the new commission ; for it was 
certainly a matter of great difficulty and 
delicacy, and required much time and 
caution. In December last, the list, as 
the chancellor informed him, was finished, 
with the exception of two or three 
counties. It must by this time be quite 
complete. He thought it better, that the 
whole of the magistrates under the new 
commission should come, by a simulta- 
neous proceeding, into action together, 
than that they should enter seriatim, and 
at different periods ; and this for a reason 
he had already explained to the House.— 
With respect to the constabulary, he had 
very early taken into consideration va- 
rious plans on the subject. And, after 
much deliberation and discussion, he had 
prepareda bill last session, which several 
of his hon. friends near him had seen and 
approved, and which he could not help 
flattering himself, might have been of 
use. Into the reasons which prevented 
him from bringing in the bill, he would 
not here enter, because they involved 
persons who were not present; and he 
was sure the House would feel, that he 
ought on this ground of delicacy to keep 
silence on the subject. But he would 
state,—and for the correctness of the 
statement, he might appeal to some hon. 
friends near him, and also to the noble 
lord, the late secretary for the home de- 
partment, with whom he was in daily and 
intimate communication on the subject 
he would state, that the bill was com- 
pletely ready for introduction last ses- 
sion; that he was most. anxious to if- 
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troduce and pass it; that it was not 
his fault, that it was not brought in; and 
that he had at last yielded to the neces- 
sity of deferring it, only because he 
thought it inevitable, and on the convics | 
tion, that during the recess, the obstacles | 
and difficulties in the way would be sur- | 
mounted, and he should then be enabled 
to carry the measure into effect in the 
subsequent session. 

Mr. D. Browne said, that in the county 
of Mayo, the constables recently ap- 
pointed by the grand jury had been 
found perfectly efficient. That mode of 
appointment, he was persuaded, was 
much superior to the proposed plan of 
appointment by the government. 

Lord Ebrington opposed the measure, 
as being subversive of every thing like a 
free government in Ireland. 

The question being put, “ That the 
bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided: Ayes 113, Noes 59. 


List of the Minority. 


Lawley, F. 
Martin, J. 
Milbank, M. 
Monck, J. B. 
Marryat, J. 
Newport, sir J. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, hon. W: 
Prittie, Hon. F. 
Rice, T. S. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Robertson, A. 
Scarlett, J. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, R. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
White, L. 
Warre, J. A. 
Webb, E. 
Western, C. C. 
Wood, alderman 
Wodehouse, E. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
TELLERS. 
Althorp, viscount. 
Ebrington, viscount. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Barrett, 8. B. M. 
Bright, H. 
Brougham, II. 
Browne, Dom. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, W. 
Carter, J. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Concannon, L. 
Crompton, 8. 
Creevey, T. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Evans, W. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Forbes, C. 
Grattan, J. 
Glenorchy, lord 
Grant, C. 
Gaskell, B. 
‘Hamilton, lord A. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, hon. C.H. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Kennedy, T. F, 
Latouche, R. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, S. 


ILL-TREATMENT OF CatTLE BILL.] 
Mr. Buxton rose, on the order for the 
third reading of this bill, and having 
stated some objections, recommended the 
hon. member by whom it was introduced, 
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to withdraw it, for the purpose of in- 
troducing an amended measure next 
session. 

Mr. 22. Martin could not consent to 
abandon the bill. 

Mr. Monck opposed the Bill, and 
moved, * That it be read a third time 
that day six months.” 

Mr. Scarlett opposed the Bill, not be- 
cause he did not concur with the hon. 
mover, in disapproving of the ill-treat- 
ment of animals, but because the offences 
proposed to be punished by this bill were 
of too vague and indefinite a nature. In- 
deed, if the principle were adopted he 
could not see where the line was to be 
drawn, or why there should not be a 
punishment affixed to the boiling of lob- 
sters, or the eating of oysters alive. 

Mr. Holford expressed a wish that the 
hon. member would withdraw the Bill. 
He really should not, as a magistrate, 
know how to act, if a postboy were 
brought before him, under the present 
bill, for riding his horse too hard. 

Mr. R. Martin said, he was satisfied of 
the propriety and justice of the measure ; 
and, as he thought the majority of the 
House was with him, he should press it. 

The amendment being withdrawn, the 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 10. 


Corn Importation Bitt.] The 
Marquis of Londonderry, upon the re- 
port being brought up said, that as there 
was so strong an opinion against the 
clause for grinding foreign wheat, intro- 
duced by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning), he should feel it his duty to 
oppose that clause, and proceed in the 
bill without it. It would be in the power 
of his right hon. friend to bring that clause 
afterwards before the House in the shape 
of a separate bill. 

Mr. Canning could not accept, at that 
period of the session, the compromise 
offered by his noble friend. He should, 
therefore, take the sense of the House 
on the clause. All parties were friendly 
to its principle, but some were appre- 
hensive of abuse in the operation. His 
constituents were ready to acquiesce in 
any security or restrictions the Treasury 
might think proper to impose. 

Sir J. Sebright considered the clause 
fatal to the agricultural interest, 

On the question being put, for agreeing 
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to the clause, ‘“* That wheat may be taken | 


out of warehouse and exported when 
ground into flour,” 

Mr. Curwen said, that the clause could 
not promote the interest of the agricul- 
turists, and might very seriously injure 
them, as it afforded no security against 
an unlimited quantity of corn finding its 
way into the home market. 

Mr. Bright supported the clause, the 
provision of which he thought due in 
equity tothe commercial interest. Had 
a similar advantage been proposed in 
1815, the period of the last corn-bill, it 
would not, according to the then mode 
of taking averages, have been refused. 
The landed interest were under a most 
ill-founded alarm, when they apprehended 
that the existing Custom-house regula- 
tions could not suffice to prevent the 
illicit importation of foreign flour. 

General Gascoyne said, that when the 
corn was warehoused it was entered for 
exportation ; and it could make no differ- 
ence in-what form it went out. The pe- 
titioners did not ask for liberality, but 
equity and justice. 

Sir J. Sebright said, the millers had 
assured him, that if the corn came into 
their mills, they would defy the Excise 


to prevent them from taking it out again 
as they thought fit. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that the bill 
would be an inducement to tle merchant 
to deal with the foreign grower instead of 


the British farmer. He looked on the 
bill as one of horror and abhorrence, and 
an insult to the landed interest. 
Mr. F. Lewis contended, that the clause 
would be essentially serviceable to the 
. landed interest. 
Mr. Denis Browne said, that the clause 





would have the effect of encouraging the 
speculator in foreign corn, and of depre- | 
ciating the price of our home produce. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that if the clause | 
were adopted, it would be impossible to | 
prevent foreign flour from being smuggled 
into home consumption. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that unless the agri- 
culturists could show that injury would 
arise to them from the adoption of the 
clause, parliament should not hesitate to 
give to the foreign importer the proposed 
relief. 

Mr. Benett was indifferent as to the 
fate of the clause; for if it were agreed 
to, it would probably endanger the whole 
measure, which was one of the most 
ruinous that had ever been devised. 
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Mr. T. Wilson thought there was some- 
thing more in this clause than met the 
eye. 

Mr. Canning said, he would not have 
brought this clause forward if he thought 
it would prejudice the agriculturist. He 
had introduced it with the same view 
which the country gentlemen had in sup- 
porting the general principles of the bill. 
They conceived the bill necessary to pre- 
vent a greater accumulation of agricul- 
tural distress. He conceived that his 
clause went to remove an evil which par- 
liament were called upon to remedy. 
Still, however, much as he thought the 
clause necessary, he would not press it 
if he believed it could defeat the main 
objects of the bill; and whether it was 
agreed to or not, he should still vote for 
the bill. But he begged of the House to 
consider the situation in which the im- 
— of foreign corn were placed. The 

ouse had already granted them a boon 
by which they would be enabled to send 
their corn from the warehouses at 10s. 
less than the price at which other foreign 
corn could be imported. This, which 
might be in some degree detrimental to 
the interests of the home grower, fully 
established the case of the foreign im- 
porter. ‘How, then, under such circum- 
stances, could that be withheld fromthem 
which would not be detrimental to the 
British agriculturists? It would be more 
fair to prohibit the importation of foreign 
corn altogether, than to deprive the im- 
porter of his advantage, whenever God’s 
providence should render the corn so im- 
ported unnecessary to our national wants. 
If this principle was that upon which the 
country gentlemen meant to act, let them 
avow it plainly; but if they did not mean 
to go thus far, then he would maintain, 
that it would be unwise, uojust, and un- 


| fair, to turn that importation, which was 


at first. calculated for the national ad- 
vantage, to the ruin of the importers. 
The Marquis of Londonderry agreed 
that the importers of foreign corn were 
entitled to some boon, but thought that 
by this bill they obtained no inconsider- 
able advantage—that of being enabled to 
bring their corn into the home market 
10s. under the price at which it could be 
now imported. In opposing the clause, 
it was a consolation, that its rejection 
would not be attended with the ruin of 
those parties to whom his right hon. 
friend had alluded; because, if they 
wished to send out the corn ground into 
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flour to the West Indies, they had only 
to cross the channel, and with a very 
little additional expense they could have 
it there ground and sent forward. At 
the first mention of this clause, he was 
disposed to support it ; but when he found 
that it excited so great an anxiety in the 
minds of the agricultural class, and that 
its adoption would hazard the whole mea- 
sure; he felt himself bound to oppose it. 
The general measure he looked upon as 
a boon, not so much for the immediate 
relief of the agriculturists, as for their 
future protection. 

The House divided: For the clause, 
21; Against it, 116. 


List of the Minority. 


Bennet, hon. G. 
Barrett, S. B. M. 
Blair, W. 
Courtenay, J. H. 
Canning, righthon. G. 
Cust, hon. W. 
Douglas, hon. K. 
Ellis, C. R. 
Forbes, C. 
Gladstone, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hume, J. 


Irving, J. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Monck, J. B. 
Money, W. T. 
Martin J. 
Ricardo, D. 
Stuart, sir J. 
Thomson, ald. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
TELLERS. 
Bright, H. 
Gascoyne, gen. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 11. 


ResumMpTion oF CasH PAYMENTS. ] 
Mr. Western rose, pursuant to notice, to 
bring forward his motion relative to the 
effect which the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments had had in producing the present 
agricultural distress. Such was his con- 
viction of the calamity which the resump- 
tion of cash payments had produced to 
the agriculturists, and, he might say, to 
all the industrious classes in the country, 
that he could not help making every 
effort in his power to bring it before the 
House and the country. He felt, that he 
had not the wit or the eloquence to charm 
their ears or arrest their attention; but 
still he was anxious to lay before them 
the result of that investigation of the sub- 
ject, upon which he had been induced to 
enter. The object of his motion, he 
would state at the outset was, to arraign 
the wisdom, the justice, and the policy of 
the measure passed in 1819 for the re- 
sumption of cash payments; but in ar- 
raigning that measure, he did not mean 
to censure the motives, or to cast any 
exclusive blame on the conduct, of his 
majesty’s ministers. He knew that it was 
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the act of ministers, but in carrying it 
through, they were backed by majorities 
composed of the wisest and most inde- 
endent members of hoth Houses. He 
allowed the fullest weight to their charac- 
ter, abilities, and knowledge of political 
economy ; but he could not believe them 
infallible, nor could he refrain from say- 
ing, that in this instance they had com- 
mitted a great and fatal error. On the 
most mature reflection which he could 
bestow upon it, he could not hesitate to 
declare that the act for the resumption of 
cash payments was one of the most im- 
politic, and mischievous measures that ever 
was adopted in this or any other country. 
When he thus spoke of the measure of 
1819, he did not mean to limit his ex- 
pressions exclusively to the act itself, but 
to apply them to that series of measures 
extending over a succession of years, of 
which that act formed the continuity and 
result. He not only arraigned the wisdom 
and policy of that act in speculation, but 
he would go farther and assert, that to it 
all the difficulties and distresses under 
which the country had since laboured 
were mainly to be ascribed. In making 
this assertion he begged not to be under- 
stood as denying that there were many 
other circumstances that contributed to 
the melancholy result. He knew that the 
weight of our taxes, even supposing it 
had not been increased by any change in 
the currency, would have been sufficient 
to press hard on the springs of industry, 
and to detract largely from individual 
resources. He was ready to admit, that 
our agriculture had suffered severely from 
the defective state of the laws intended 
for its protection. He was not unaware 
of the opinion that tithes operated gricv- 
ously on the land, nor did he shut his 
ears to the complaints so generally uttered 
against the poor-rates. But all these 
causes of distress — all these grounds of 
complaint had existed for a long suc- 
cession of years, without leading to cala- 
mities like the present. Under their 
operation, the country had thriven and 
prospered ; and but for this unfortunate 
measure affecting the currency, would 
thrive and prosper still. This was the 
irresistible source of the general suffering. 
It pressed on every branch of industry ; 
it affected every class of the community ; 
it contracted every tendency to national 
improvement or prosperity. This posi- 
tion it would be one of his objects to sup- 
port. If he could not make it appear that 
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Mr. Western's Motion concerning the 
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it operated injuriously on manufactures, , different on a man in the same circum. 


on commerce, on every species of indus- | stances. 


Suppose him to have 1,000/, a 


try, and every class of society, as well as | year, and that he owed 500/. He would 


upon agriculture and the linded interest— 


still have 500/. remaining for his support, 


if he could not make it appear that every | on the hypothesis that the standard re- 
individual in the country, but fundholders | mained unaltered: but if the standard 
and annuitants, suffered from the measure, | was raised one half, and he had still to 
he would then allow that he had taken up | pay the 500/. he would be deprived of the 


| 


wrong ground. Nay, even on the in- 
terests of the fundholder and annuitant, 
its tendency was injurious, as it affected 
the ultimate security of their incomes. 
—The dividend of the fundholder and the 
income of the annuitant were pawns upon 
the general capital and industry of the 
country. They received drafts by which 
they were entitled to a certain portion of 
the general prosperity, and could obtain a 
definite proportion of the national revenue. 
On that prosperity, therefore, they de- 
pended for their incomes; and every 
thing which affected it affected the secu- 
rity for their payments. It he could not 
only make out that it operated injuriously 
on all classes, but that even the distresses 
which at present afflicted [Ireland were to 
be ascribed to it, he would surrender his 
argument. 

He would now briefly call the attention 
of the House to the very different effect 
in a moral point of view—to the very dif- 
ferent amount of mischief—produced by 

- lowering or raising the standard of money. 
If the standard was lowered, it was evi- 
dent that in the same proportion the prices 
of articles would be raised, and the same 
nominal amount would not command the 
same quantity of commodities. On the 
other hand, as the value of money rose, 
prices fell. The fall of the one was 
equivalent to a rise in the other. He 
would take the instance of a man who had 
1,000/. a year of income, and would sup- 
pose that his incumbrances were 5002. On 
the supposition that no change in the cur- 
rency took place, he would have 500/. to 
spend. Suppose the value of the cur- 
rency lowered 50 per cent, or one half, he 
would still have 250/. to devote annually 
to the supply of his wants. Suppose the 
value of the currency was again diminished 
one half, he would still have an income of 
175/. which he could call his own; and if 
the circulation was still further dehased, 
his revenue would suffer in proportion ; 
but still be would have something, so long 
as money had anyvalue. Take the reverse 
of this operation, and suppose that the 
standard of money is raised one half. 
The effect of the change would be very 








whole of his income, and be left entirely 
destitute. He (Mr. W.) had heard of 
many cases of this kind, and wished to 
bring them before the House in detail ; 
but he had been restrained by the re- 
flection, that similar cases must be known 
to most members of the House, and that 
it would be vain to endeavour to convince 
those who were not already convinced of 
the distress arising from this source. In- 
stances had occurred, and must occur 
every day, in which the property of the 
industrious was thus entirely destroyed. 
Morally speaking, therefore, the injustice 
and mischief were less by lowering than 
by raising the standard. . The former 
created mischief, and was accompanied by 
dishonesty ; the latter cut up by the roots 
all the. funds that were necessary for the 
maintenance of the industrious classes, 
and endangered even the ultimate security 
of payments to the annuitant and fund- 
holder, who were at first the only gainers 
by the change. It pressed particularly 
hard on the labouring classes who had bor- 
rowed: money, as, by increasing the stand- 
ard in which those debts were contracted, 
it proportionably diminished the reserved 
portion of their wages. Take the case 
of a labourer who had been obliged to 
borrow money to assist him in building his 
cottage. He was resolved to free himself 
from his incumbrance by setting aside a 
portion of his wages for the payment of 
his debts. If the standard remained un- 
altered, this would be found to be prac- 
ticable : but, on the supposition that it is 
raised one half, and that his wages fell 
from 15 to 8s. while his fixed payments 
remained the same, he must be deprived 
of the means of subsistence, and be driven 
for relief to the parish. This difference 
between the effects of lowering the stand- 
ard and raising. it should never for a mo- 
ment have been left out of view. 

He must now direct the attention of 
the House to the effect of the late act, .in 
giving an increased value to the money. 
raised in taxes, and thus augmenting the 
enormous burthens of the country in an 
exact ratio to'the rise. Did not this. re- 
quire the most attentive consideration, 
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and was it not astonishing that it should 
have attracted so little notice? Did it 
not enter into the contemplation of those 
who passed the measure, that in one 
moment, and by a few lines of an act, 
they were adding to the public burthene, 
by the most moderate admission, 10 or 15 
per cent. When they had deserted the 
ancient standard for 22 years, and had 
been imposing taxes during all that 
-time in a depreciated currency, they 
ought to have reflected maturzly on 
the addition which a rise in the value of 
the standard would make to the public 
burthens. He would now proceed to make 
a few observations on the late fluctuations 
of the currency; but the House needed 
not to be apprehensive that he was about 
to givea regular essay on the theory of 
money. He would only lay down some 
general principles on the functions and 
nature of money, and a metallic or mixed 
currency. The generality of writers had 
described money as & medium of exchange 
and a measure of value. Now, though 
according to this definition, it formed no 
part of the real wealth of a country, it was 
essential to its character and functions 
that its valae should remain as invariable 
‘as possible. The precious metals had 


‘been adopted as money, because, in ad- 
dition to their other advantages of minute 
divisibility and universal estimation, they 
were more invariable in their value than 


other commodities. They were not, how- 
ever, altogether invariable. Their value 
might be affected by the greater or less 
productiveness of the mines, by the dis- 
covery of new mines, or by other natural 
causes. They were likewise variable from 
other ‘causes—the state of demand and 
‘supply. If the demand for gold increased 
while the supply remained the same, its 
value must rise. It might also be variable 
from other causes, such as the invention 
of a substitute for it in circulation. That 
substitute for a portion of it which might 
“otherwise be required was found in a cre- 
dit currency. If a credit currency were 
adopted, and only a portion of gold used 
for exchanging commodities, its value 
must decline in proportion to the amount 
of the paper. It was an undeniable prin- 
ciple, that as soon as a credit currency be- 
came a part of the aggregate currency of 
the country, the value of the gold must 
be-affeeted by it, as by this means the de- 
mand for gold would be lessened. Had 
it not been for the existence of the paper, 
@ greater quentity of the precious metals 
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would have been required for effecting the 
business of exchanges, and thus the de- 
mand for them would have increased. 
This increased value would have created 
an additional burthen on all the in- 
dustrious classes of the community. He 
would read two extracts, one from 
Mr. Locke and another from Dr. 
Adam Smith, which proved the in- 
variability of a metallic standard, and 
even alluded to other commodities as 
being less variable than it. ‘The hon. 
member read the following extract from 
Mr. Lecke :-— 

“ That supposing wheat a standing 
measure, that is, that there is constantly 
the same quantity of it in proportion to 
its vent, we shall find money to run the 
same variety of changes in its value as all 
other commodities do. Now, that wheat 
in England does come nearest to a standing 
measure, is evident by comparing wheat 
with other commodities, money, and the 
yearly income of land in Henry the 8th’s 
time and now. For supposing that primo 
Hen. 7, N. let i00 acres of land to A. for 
6d. per annum per acre, rack rent, and to 
B. another 100 acres of land, of the same 
soil, and yearly worth, with the former, 
for a bushel of wheat per acre, rack rent 
(a bushel of wheat about that time being 
probably sold for about 6d.), it was then 
an equal rent. If, therefore, these leases 
were fot years yet to come, ’tis certain 
that he that paid but 6d. per acre, would 
now pay 50s. per annum, and he that paid 
a bushel of wheat per acre would pay 
about 25/. per annum, which would be 
neat about the yearly value of the land 
were it to be let now. The reason 
whereof is this, that there being ten times 
as much silver now in the world (the dis- 
covery of the West Indies having made 
the plenty) as there was then, it is nine- 
tenths less worth now than it was at that 
time; that is, it will exchange for nine- 
tenths less of any commodity now, which 
bears the same propotion to its vent as it 
did two hundred years since, which of all 
other commodities wheat is likeliest to do; 
for in England, and this part of the world, 
wheat being the constant and most general 
food, not altering with the fashion, not 
growing by chance, but as the farmers 
sow more or less of it, which they en- 
deavour to proportion (as near as can be 
guessed) to the consumption, abstracting 
the overplus of the precedent year in their 
provision for the next, and vice versa ; it 
sors aes fall out, that it keeps the 
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nearest proportion to its consumption 
(which is more studied and designed in 
this than other commodities) of any thing, 
if you take it for seven or twenty years 
together. Though perhaps the plenty or 
scarcity of one year, caused by the acci- 
dents of the season, may very much vary 
it from the immediately precedent, or fol- 
lowing. Wheat, therefore, in this part 
of the world, and that grain, which is the 
constant general food of any other coun- 
try, is the fittest measure to judge of the 
altered value of things in any long tract 
of time; and therefore wheat here, rice 
in Turkey, &c., is the fittest thing to re- 
serve arent in, which is designed to be 
constantly the same in all future ages. 
But money is the best measure of the al- 
tered value of things in a few years, be- 
cause its vent is the same, and its quantity 
alters slowly. But wheat or any other 
grain cannot serve instead of money, be- 
eause of its bulkiness and too quick change 
of its quantity. For had I a bond, to pay 
me one hundred bushels of wheat next 
year, it might be a fourth part loss or gain 
to me ; too great an inequality and uncer- 
tainty to be ventured in trade ; besides the 
different goodness of several parcels of 
wheat in the same year.”—In another ex- 
tract, the same distinguished authority 
gives— 

“‘ That if in any country they use for 
money any lasting material, whereof there 
is not any more to be got, and so cannot 
be increased, or being of no other use, the 
rest of the world does not value it, and so 
it is not like to be diminished ; this also 
would be a steady standing measure of the 
value of other commodities.—That in a 
country where they bad such a standing 
measure, any quantity of that money (if 
it were but so much that every body might 
have some) would serve to drive any pro- 
portion of trade, whether more or less, 
there being counters enough to reckon by, 
and the value of the pledges being still 
sufficient, as constantly increasing with 
the plenty of the commodity.” The opi- 
nion of Dr. Adam Smith was not less 
strong on the same subject. He said, 
*¢ the rents which have been reserved in 
corn, have preserved their value much 
better than those which have been reserved 
in money, even where the denomination 
of the coin has not been altered. By the 
18th of Elizabeth it was enacted, that a 
third part of the rent of all college leases 
should be reserved in corn, to be paid 
either in kind, or according to the current 
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prices, at the nearest public market. The 
money arising from this corn rent, though 
originally but a third of the whole, is, in the 
present times, according to Dr. Blackstone, 


commonly near double of what arises from 


the other two-thirds. The old money 
rents of colleges must, according to this 
account, have sunk almost to a fourth 
part of their ancient value, or are-worth 
little more than a fourth part of the 
corn which they were formerly worth. 
But since the reign of Philip and Mary, 
the denomination of the English coin 
has undergone little or no alteration, 
and the same number of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, have contained very nearly the 
same quantity of pure silver. This degra- 
dation, therefore, in the value of the money 
rents of colleges, has arisen altogether 
from the degradation in the value of silver. 
And a little further on, Dr. Smith added, 
that ‘though the real value of a corn 
rent, it is to be observed, however, varies 
much less from century to century than 
that of a money rent, it varies much nore 
from year to year.” He would now say 
with respect to other commodities, and he 
would contend, that the increase in their 
price, and particularly in the price of 
wheat, arose almost solely from the alte- 
ration in the value of the currency. He 
would beg leave first to state what was the 
effect of the diminished value of money. 
And here he would observe, that he was 
not amongst those who thought that, du- 
ring the restriction of cash payments this 
country had acquired merely a fictitious 
prosperity. He admitted, that, during 
that time, it had acquired a vast increase 
of real and substantial wealth, and with 
these an increase of the population in a 
ratio beyond all former periods. He ad- 
mitted, that during 20 years of the war, 
the country had made most rapid strides 
in its agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and that in every circumstance 
the increase of its real wealth had been 
greater than in other periods of its exis- 
tence. This prosperity could not be called 
fictitious, because, at the end of the war, 
there did not remain in the country an 
extensive metallic currency, for a country 
might be very rich, and prosperous with- 
out it: but it could not be denied, that 
an increase had taken place in the wealth 
of the country and the comforts of the 
people, with an unexampled rapidity 
during the war, and that at the end of it 
there remained a vast accession of wealth, 
available for every purpose. He could 
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not then make a calculation as to how far 
this might have been produced by the al- 


tered state of the currency ; but it was a! 


fact, that a vast increase of credit cur- 
rency had had the effect of giving a great 
stimulus to industry, at a period when the 
produce of that industry could be most 
advantageously applied. Without en- 
tering into any inquiry how far the in- 
crease of the currency of a country was 
calculated for its benefit, he would only 
say that it was a fact well known in history, 
that soon after the discovery of the gold 
and silver -mines of America (though it 
produced a diminution of the value of mo- 
ney much greater than that which we ex- 
perienced during the late war, ) there had 
been a vast increase in the national wealth, 
and in the prosperity and comforts of the 
people. He would shew how the effect 
of that stimulus was estimated, by no less 
an authority than sir Francis Bacon. 
That great man published his work to- 
wards the close of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, in answer to a libel published at 
that period :— 

‘“« There was never the like number of 
fair and stately houses as have been built 
and set up from the ground since her ma- 
jesty’s reign; insomuch that there have 
been reckoned in one shire, that is not 
great, to the number of 33, which have 
been all new built within that time, and 
whereof the meanest was never built for 
2,0002. There were never the like plea- 
sures of goodly gardens and orchards, 
walks, pools, sale parks, as do adorn almost 
every mansion-house. There was never 
the like number of beautiful and costly 
tombs and monuments which are erected 
in sundry churches in honourable me- 
mory of the dead. There was never the 
like quantity of plate, jewels, sumptuous 
moveables and stuff, as is now within the 
realm. There was never the like quantity 
of waste and unprofitable ground, inned, 
reclaimed, and improved. There was 
never the like husbanding of all sorts of 
grounds by fencing, manuring, and all 
kinds of good husbandry. The towns 
were never better built nor peopled; nor 
the principal fairs and markets ever better 
customed or frequented. The commo- 
dities and ease of rivers cut by hand, and 
brought into a new channel ; of piers that 
have been built; of waters that have been 
forced and brought against the ground 
were never somany. ‘There was never so 
many excellent artificers, not so many 
new handycrafts used and exercised ; nor 
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new commiddities made within the realm, 
sugar, paper, glass, copper, divers silks, 
and the like. There was never such com- 
plete and honourable provision of horse, 
armour, weapons, ordinance of the war. 
The fifth blessing hath been the great 
population and multitude of families in- 
creased within her majesty’s days; for 
which point I refer myself to the procla- 
mations of restraint of building in London, 
the inhibition of inmates of sundry cities, 
the restraint of cottages by act of par- 
liament, and sundry other tokens of record 
of the surcharge of people.” 

This description of Sir F. Bacon, he 
(Mr. W.) felt to be an exact picture of 
the actual effects experienced in this 
country during the restriction on the 
Bank, during the period when what was 
called a fictitious currency gave a similar 
energy to the powers of this — 
It, was not competent to him to specify 
freg Precise proportion in which the in- 
‘ne )8ed currency contributed to that effect, 
be“ hat it possessed a powerful and pre- 
eminent influence in producing it, he had 
no doubt. The amount of depreciation 
could not be measured by the difference 
existing between paper and the price of 
gold. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Peel), the introducer of the bill for the 
restoration of cash-payments, had himself 
admitted, that the depreciation was to be 
estimated, not alone by difference between 
paper and gold, but in combination with 
the extent of the credit currency, which 
was co-existent.—The hon. member next 
observed, that in order to show how the 
price of corn had been affected by the al- 
terations in the currency which he had 
described, it would be necessary for him 
to go back to its price for a long series of 
years, He had made calculations of the 
average prices at periods of five and ten 
years within the last century and a half; 
but, not to fatigue the house with such 
lengthened detail, he would state the 
averages for periods of 50 years. The 
average price of wheat in the first 50, 
ending in the year 1695 was, 44s. 9d. ; that 
of the next 50 years was 38s. Id.; and 
that of the third, up to 1793, was 44s. 2d.; 
this last differing from the first only in 
the number of pence. Let. the House 
now look at the difference in the averages 
since 1793. The average price of the 
first 10 years, ending in 1803, was 79s. 
11d., or in round numbers he might say 
80s.; from 1803 to 1813 it was 99s. The 
highest price at any of the periods he had 
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mentionéd before the restriction was 52s., 
whilst, within the first 10 years after, it 
rose to 80s. Now it could not be said 
that this increase was to be attributed to 
the war having increased the demand; 
and he would prove that it could not, by 
showing what the prices were at several 
periods of war, and in the years imme- 
diately preceding and following those 
wars. The average price in the 5 years 
before the war of 1756, was 34s.—during 
the war it was less. In 1768, the price 
was 37s.; in 1764, it was 41s.; in 1765, 
it was 48s., and the average of the five 
years after the war was 45s. He would 
now come to the period of the American 
war, and it would be seen that the average 
ptice of the years immediately preceding 
‘was greater than that of the war itself. 
In the five years before the war, the 
average price of wheat was 5ls. the 
uarter. During the war, it was 46s. In 
the first year after the war, it was 5 
and the average of the five years 
ce had been concluded, was 4 
rom these circumstances it was ciear 
that the price of corn did not necessarily 
increase with a war. Thedemand, it was 


true, would be likely to be increased, but 
there were a variety of circumstances by 


which the effect of that might be coun- 
terbalanced ; whether by taking the gold 
out of the country or not, he would not 
say, but that the fact was so could not 
be denied.—He now came to another fact, 
which he derived from returns laid on the 
table of the House, of the quantity of 
wheat corn sold in the London market in 
the years 1812 and 1821 respectively. 
The result of those returns went strtingly 
to corroborate the views which he took of 
this question, because, in the London 
market, the supply and the demand did 
not vary much from time to time. Now 
it was well known, that the population had 
increased in London since the year 1812, 
and therefore the demand must be sup- 
posed to have had a proportionate in- 
crease. Now what was the fact with re- 
spect to the quantity sold at the two 
periods, and to its price? In 1812, there 
were 386,921 quarters of wheat sold in 
the London market at an average price 
for the year of 125s. per quarter. In 
1821, there were 385,535 quarters sold, 
at an average for the year of 50s. the 
quarter. Here, then, we.had the ex- 
traordinary fact, that in the same market, 
with an increasing demand, one would 
suppose from an increased population, 
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there was a less quantity of wheat sold 
in 182], at 50s. a quarter, than in 1812, 
at 125s. a quarter. Now he should be 
glad to learn from what cause this differ- 
ence proceeded, if it was not from the 
alteration in the state of the currency. 
He knew what had been, and would still 
be said, about a redundancy of corn in 
the market; but he attached no sort of 
weight to this assertion, for there was no 
evidence of the existence of any such re- 
dundancy as could produce the vast differ- 
ence in the price which he had mentioned. 
He contended, that it arose from a scar- 
city of the currency, and not from a re- 
dundancy of the commodity. That it 
could not arise from a redundancy of 
corn was evident from this fact—that a 
corresponding reduction had taken place 
in al] other commodities, in most of which 
it was not pretended that any redundancy 
had taken place. 

He had shewn what the effect of the 
restriction for twenty-three years had 
been. He had now the disheartening duty 
to review the effects of the repeal of that 
restriction. When the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) introduced that mea- 
sure, he had adverted to the precedents 
established in the reigns of Edward Ist, of 
Elizabeth, and of William 3rd. At the 
time this argument had been used, it was 
met and refuted by such clear reasoning, 
that to attempt to repeat or enforce the 
same reasoning at the present moment 
would be taking up the time of the House 
in avery useless manner. There was no 
analogy whatever between the two periods. 
The reign of Edward Ist went back so 
many hundred years, and there existed 
such a difference in the situation of the 
country at that time and the present, 
that to attempt to draw any line of com- 
parison would be quite absurd. The 
standard of the currency was restored in 
Edward the First’s time, because the 
country was inundated with counterfeit 
money. In the reign of Edward 6th, the 
currency had become so debased from 
the violent alterations which it had un- 
dergone in the preceding reign, that some 
measure for its restoration became ab- 
solutely necessary. The cause of the 
violenee used towards the currency was 
well known, and was described in the 
diary of Edward 6th, as having been 
done for the purpose of paying the king’s 
(Henry 8th’s) debts, and of cheating 
his creditors. This fact. was also stated 
by several writers of that period, who all 
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concurred in their description of the ex- 
treme difficulties which existed at the 
time of settling any regular standard : 
but it should be considered, that this 
state of things did not exist for more 
than five or six years, and that it could 
not have had any very great effect upon 
general contract debts. It had not to 
Operate upon an overwhelming debt of 
’ 800,000,000/.: but when the evil had arisen 
ta its height in the 5th of Edward 6th, 
the ministers of that day were obliged to 
remedy it, and establish a regular stan- 
dard ; whichcontinued, with little variation, 
down to the period of the suspension of 
cash payments by the Bank. But let the 
House look to the manner in which that 
restoration had taken place. In regulat- 
ing the standard, the ministers of Edward 
6th did not think of bringing it back to 
that state from which a departure had 
taken place 25 years before. By “the 
18th off 
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millions of our national wealth had been 
exhausted. It would have been impossible 
for them to have been so prodigally pro- 
fuse of the public treasure as they had 
shown themselves to be. Looking at the 
restriction merely in this light, he would 
say, that it was most ruinous; but when 
he took in its other effects, he did not 
hesitate to call it one of the most de- 
structive measures that had ever been re~ 
sorted to by any set of ministers in any 
country; and he was sorry to find that 
its pernicious effects were every day be- 
coming more visible, It was undertaken 
by ministers in ignorance of the conse- 

uences which it was calculated to pro- 
as and he regretted to observe, that 
they had proved themselves equally igno- 
rant in the attempts which they had re- 
cently made to remedy their own evils. 
They had, in endeavouring to restore the 
currency to its ancient standard at once, 


Henry 8th, the pound of silver .hédrought about evils much greater than 


or very nearly the pound—11 ounce creanuld have arisen from a continuance of 
2 pennyweights of pure silver—was to-nt t? depreciated standard. He contended, 


be coined into 49s. From this, in the 


subsequent part of Henry’s reign and the 
beginning of that of his successor, a 
great departure had been made; but when 
the currency was restored to a regular 


standard, it was not attempted to bring it 
back to its former state. The restora- 
tion was properly suited to the circum- 
stances of the times ; and instead of 40s., 
the pound of silver was coined into 60s., 
which was nearly continued down to the 
present day. Now, what did William the 
3rd do? He did not alter the currency. 
There was a great quantity of debased 
currency in the country, which was called 
in; but even after the proclamation for 
ealling it in, it was received in payment 
fer taxes. Was there any analogy between 
that, and what had recently taken place 
with respect to our currency? He main- 
tained that it was puerile to make the 
comparison. Was there any analogy be~ 
tween the alteration of William 8rd and 
that which we had recently witnessed— 
when 800,000,000/. of debt, contracted 
for the most part in a diminished currency, 
was required to be repaid in one of in- 
creased value, and at the expense of the 
most laborious industry, and, he would 
add, the best blood of the country? He 
maintained, that if the ancient metallic 
standard of currency had been adhered 
to, it would have been impossible for 
ministers to have continued to wage a 
most expensive war, on.which so many 





enat, if the House, now that it saw the 
dreadful effects which the measure had 
produced, from a feeling of false pride 
refused to enter into a farther investiga- 
tion of it, it would be guilty of betraying 
the dearest and most important interests 
of the country. It was a very remarkable 
circumstance, that those two great writers, 
Locke and Hume, in considering the eon- 
sequences which they anticipated from 
increasing the standard value of the cur- 
rency by diminishing its amount, had ex- 
actly described thestate of things which at 
present existed. He would read one ex- 
tract from Mr. Hume, which was sin- 
gularly clear on the particular effects in 
progress :—* For the exigencies and uses 
of money not lessening with its quantity, - 
and it being in the same proportion to be 
employed and distributed, still in all the 
parts of its circulation, so much as its 
quantity is lessened so much must the 
state of every one that has a right to this 
money be the less, whether he be land- 
helder for his goods, or labourer for his 
hire, or merchant forhis brokage. Though 
the landholder usually findsit first, because, 
money failing and falling short, people 
have not so much money as formerly to 


‘lay out, and so, less money is brought to 


market, by which the price of things 
must necessarily fall, The labourer feels 
it next; for when the landowner’s rent 
fall, he must either bate the labourer’s 
wages, or not employ, or not pay him, 
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which makes him feel the want of money. 
The merchant feels it last; for, though 
he sell less, and at a lower rate, he buys 
also our native commodities, which he 
exports at a lower rate too; and will be 
sure to leave our native commodities un- 
bought, upon the hands of the farmer or 
manufacturer, rather than export them 
to a market which will not afford him a 
return with profit.”—Mr. Locke bore out 
the same opinion, particularly as it af- 
fected the condition of the labourer, who, 
by such a course, was likely to be driven 
into a state that would deluge the country. 
What would have been the opinions of 
these great authorities, if they had viewed 
that question under the overwhelming 
pressure of the taxation of the present 
day. It was not by payments in money 
that that pressure could be fairly estimated. 
We were now paying a taxation amount- 
ing to 60,000,000/. per annum. It was 
not hy pounds, shillings, and pence, that 
any man could form a just estimate of the 
pressure of such an amount of taxation. 
It must be estimated by the price of com- 
modities, on the sale of which the power 
of paying it depended. In that view he 
‘should make a conversion of these 60 
millions of taxes into the amount paid 


according to the value of commodities or 
of labour, and from thence he should 
establish the proof, that in 1821, to meet 
60,000,000/. taxation, we were paying 
nearly double in the article of corn that, 
which we were paying in 1813, to meet 


a taxation of 74,674,7987. He begged 
pardon while he read what appeared to 
him a clear statement, in.confirmation of 
this argument, taken from official docu- 
ments :— 

‘‘ That it appears from the Financial 
volume of 1813, that the taxes levied in 
that year, in the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 74,674,798/. and that the 
price of wheat being that year 108s. 9d., 
13,733,296 quarters were sufficient for 
the payment thereof. 

“ That, upon the supposition of the 
price of wheat being 81s. 4d. which 
was the average of the period from 
1798 to 1816, 18,362,625 quarters of 
wheat did suffice to pay that amount of 
taxes. 

“¢ That, from the Financial volume of 


1821, it appears, that the taxes amounted | 


to 60,671,825/.; that the price of wheat 
was 55s. 4d.; and that, to discharge the 
payment of these taxes, it requires 
21,863,720 quarters of wheat, or nearly 
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one-half more than in 1813; the taxes 
then being 74,674,798/. 

“That the price of wheat of the 
present year is 45s., at which price, 
26,965,255 quarters are required to pay 
the present amount of taxes, or very 
nearly double the number of quarters 
which were sufficient to pay 74,674,798/., 
the amount of taxes in 1813. 

si s in 1813, the price of gold being 
77s. 6d., 15,657,245 ounces are necessary 
to discharge taxes to the amount of 
60,671,825/. 

«‘ That in 1813, the price of labour 
being 16s. per week, the labour of 
5,000,000 of persons in 18 weeks, 4 
days, did then suffice to pay the taxes 
of that year, being as above stated, 
74,674,798. 

‘¢ That the price of labour being now 
9s. per week, it requires the labour of 26 
weeks and six days, to accomplish the 
payment of the present amount of taxes, 
viz. 60,671,825/. or nearly one half more 
than was sufficient in 1813. That at 8s. 
per weck, it requires 30 weeks and two 
days, or nearly double the labour requi- 
site in 1813. 

“ That upon the supposition that all 
commodities have fallen 40 per cent, 
only within the last seven years, taxes 
require an increased quantity in that ratio 
for their discharge; so that 60,671,825/. 
require as many commodities as would 
have sufficed seven years ago to discharge 
84,940,5551. 

“That in 1813, the taxes, county 
assessments, and poor-rates, together, 
amounted to 83,063;772/. which were 
paid by 15,276,096 quarters of wheat, or 
by 15,102,504 ounces of gold. 

“¢ That in 1821,thetaxes, county assess- 
ments, and poor-rates together amounted 
to 69,171,825/., which require 24,926,784 
quarters of wheat, or 17,850,793 ounces 
of gold; being half the quantity more in 
wheat, and 2,748,229 ounces of gold, 
in 1821 than in 1813. In 1822, the 
quantity of wheat required would be more 
than double. 

‘«¢ That the amount of money expended 
for relief of the poor in 1813, was 
6,294,584. being equivalent to 1,157,625 
_ of wheat at the average price of 
that year, viz. 108s. 9d., and to 1,171,085 
ounces of gold at 110s. Whereas in 1821, 
estimating the amount of money ex- 
pended forrelief of the poor, at 7,000,000/., 
being $29,594/. below the average of 
1821, viz 55s. 6d, will be 2,400,000 
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quarters, and in gold at 77s. 6d., 1,871,000 
ounces.” 

From the same process of calculation 
it could be clearly shown, that the 
amount of taxation in 1813, ought to 
have been 110,000,000/. before it could 
be said to equal the pressure of the pre- 
sent taxes. It was therefore evident, 
that the value of the articles which had 
been introduced into those calculations 
had been reduced at least 40 per cent. 
He had various documents to illustrate 
his position. The first document which 
he would quote, was a return of the 
_ official and declared value of various arti- 
cles. The House was aware, that what 
was called the official value was a value 
laid on articles about a hundred years 
ago, and which served at present rather 
to-declare the quantity of those articles 
than any other purpose. In 1814, the 
declared value exceeded the official in 
a sum of 8,758,555/. In 1821, the official 
value excgeded the declared by 4,500,000/. 
In 1814, the declared value exceeded the 
official by 30 per cent. In 1821, it was 
lower than the official value by 12 per 
cent, which evidently showed that a de- 
preciation had taken place of 42 per 
cent. The effect of the alteration of the 


value of the currency in this country was 


felt in other countries. At Bourdeaux, 
the prices had fallen 15 per cent; at 
Amsterdam 25 per cent; and in England 
40 per cent. All this depreciation, 
with the evils arising out of it, were 
fairly attributable to the price which 
money now bore; or, in other words, to 
the operation of the restored ancient 
standard. To this was to be attributed, 
that the commercial world was engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, from which they 
obtained no remuneration for risk or the 
use of their capital, and that the manu- 
facturing world, though enabled again to 
occupy the usual hands, was content to 
be at work without profit, rather than let 
their machinery lie idle. 

He should next proceed to consider 
what was the present situation, and what 
would be the situation of the public cre- 
ditor, if the act for restoring the ancient 
standard of the currency had not passed. 
By the parliamentary accounts, it would 
appear, that in the 25 years subsequent to 
1793, not less than 670,376,000/ of public 
debt had. been incyrred, The average 


price of wheat, in the year subsequent to 


1793, was 78s. 5d. The consequence of 
which was, that, at the rate of stock. in 
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that day, the fundholder could only get 
25% quarters of wheat for his 100/. 3 per 
cents. But if stocks were, as they were 
now, at 80, they would receive 67 
quarters of wheat for 100/. stock ; if at 
par, 79% quarters. The average for 25 
years had been 78s. a quarter; so that 
during all these years, the public cre» 
ditor had been receiving 34 quarters of 
wheat for his stock, whenever he clrose 
to sell it, which, when he bought, it was 
only worth 254 quarters of wheat. By 
comparing the average prices of the 
years immediately following 1797 and 
the three last, and taking into considera- 
tion the annual public charge of the 
two periods, it would be found, that we 
were paying 62 quarters of corn to the 
fundholder for every 29 quarters we had 
received when the debt was created. 
He thought these calculations would 
show that it was open to the House to 
return to the standard adopted after 
1797, or at least to some other remedial 
measure, with a view to decrease our 
present difficulties, without violating the 
national faith to the public creditor.— 
In the next place, he thought it would 
not be difficult to prove,,that the poorer 
and lower classes sustained as great in- 
jury by the measure of 1819, as the 
more wealthy and opulent. This was 
capable of being proved on simple 
and natural grounds. He would admit, 
that the amount of the poor-rates had 
decreased of late, as to their nominal 
amount; but he would show, that they 
were in point of fact doubled, seeing 
that they now required double the money 
produce of the quarter of wheat to what 
they did in the year 1813. The amount 
of the poor-rates in 1815 was such, that 
it required 1,157,000 quarters of corn, 
at the price of that day to pay their 
amount; whilst, in 1821, it required the 
produce in money of 2,500,000 quarters 
of wheat to pay them. Who, then, would 
tell the farmer that the poor-rates were 
decreased, or the burthen lightened, 
seeing that it took from him now double 
the quantity of the produce of his farm 
to pay those poor-rates, than it did in 
former years? The effects of the return 
to cash payments might be traced 
even in the increase of crime. In the 
year 1819, the years -after the pass- 
ing of this act, the number of criminals had 
increased in a frightful proportion to the 
state of dire distress which followed. 
It was in yain to ascribe the prevailing 
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public distress to any other cause than 
the operation of this bill. There was an 
abundance of every kind of produce in 
the country; but the real and unfeigned 
source of the evil, as it was at present 
strikingly displayed in Ireland, was the 
want of an adequate remunerating price 
for labour. How could the industrious 
labourer go on when his employer was 
ruined? The fate of the former was 
necessarily involved in that of the latter, 
and the ruin fell alike upon both. 

It was the vast importance of the sub- 
ject, the calamitous consequences which 
were involved in it, that alone compelled 
him to trespass upon the attention of the 
House. The measures: which parliament 
had pursued respecting it, had led toa 
course of unprecedented difficulty. It 
was true, that when the change was 
wrought, the situation in which the coun- 
try was placed, was altogether novel: 
they had at the time no precedent to 
guide their steps, and thence they had 
fallen upon peculiar and calamitous diffi- 
culties. These they must now face: to- 
wards them they must steadily direct their 
views, and not basely turn their backs 
upon the danger. For his part, he had 
done his duty by summoning parliament 
to a consideration of the subject. The 
country demanded the inquiry; for it 
now felt the condition in which it was 
placed, and could traceythe source and 
progress of the evil. ‘ifr were many 
who now admitted it, t¥ough at the time 
they had not foreseen the consequences 
of the step which had been taken; and 
which, if unchecked, must lead to the 
utter ruin of the country. _There were, 
he knew, many who did not foresee the 
consequences of resuming the ancient 
standard of value, from which the country 
had forso longa period departed—who had 
not brought their minds to the deep consi- 
deration of the inevitable effect of the re- 
sumption of cash payments, in the manner 
in which the bill had effected them. That 
deep consideration wholly escaped the 
attention of parliament at the time. What 
had exclusively occupied their inquiry 
was simply the capacity of the Bank'to 
fulfil its engagements, and pay its notes 
in specie—that was the basis of the in- 
vestigation, and nothing further was com- 
prehended in the inquiry. The Bank, in- 
deed, gave some broad hints of what 
might be the result; but, generally, that 
branch of the consideration was over- 
looked by the committee. There ‘never 
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was an instance in which a country, after 
so long a departure from its ancient 
standard, had recurred to it in the man- 
ner this country had done, under the pro- 
visions of the right hon. gentleman’s plan. 
For a period of 22 years the ancient 
standardhad been departed from to such an 
extent, that immense contracts had been 
made through'a different medium—a debt 
of 800 millions had been incurred during 
that time, and operations of credit had 
been simultaneously conducted to an un- 
heard-of extent. Notwithstanding these 
impediments, they had reverted to the 
ancient standard, which it was quite im- 
possible, under the change of circum- 
stances inthecountry, they could persevere 
in maintainmg, He was not insensible to 
the risk and possible danger of revising 
this standard: he knew that difficulties 
must attend the subject in any way in 
which it could be taken up: but they had 
only a choice of difficulties, and must at 
once make their selection: they must 
take that course which was likely to create 
the least injury, and best suit the ultimate 
attainment of the country’s prosperity. 
The course which, he meant to recom- 
mend would, he had no doubt, conduce 
to that result—the public creditor would 
have his dividendduly paid—the burthens 
of the people would be lightened—and 
the general prosperity of the country 
would be established. By what process 
did he mean to accomplish such an ob- 
ject? Only by the substitution of a sys- 
tem which should give to the products of 
industry of every description, the same 
relative money price, which they coni- 
manded during the suspension of cash- 
payments, and secure a fair and reciprocal 
remuneration for the general industry of 
the country. With a view of bringing 


about so desirable an object, he would 


now move, * That a Committee be ap- 
pointedto consider of the effects produced 
by the act of 59 Geo. 3rd c. 49, intituled, 
«‘ An act to continue the restrictions: con- 
tained in several acts on payments in 
Cash bythe Bank of England, until the Ist 
of May, 1823, and to provide for the 
gradual resumption of such Cash pay- 
ments, and to permit the exportation of 
Gold and Silver upon the Agriculture, 
Manufactures and Commerce, of the 
United Empire, and upon the general 
condition of the different classes of 
society.” 

The motion having been put by the 


| Speaker, 
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Mr. Huskisson spoke in substance as 
follows :— 


The subject which the hon, gentleman 
has brought under the consideration of 
the House is one of the greatest magni- 
tude. It involves nothing less than an 
alteration of that standard of value by 
which all property is secured, and all pe- 
cuniary contracts and dealings measured 
and ascertained. The course suggested 
for the attainment of this object is preg- 
nant. with consequences of the most fear- 
ful importance. These considerations— 
the magnitude of the subject, and the 
alarming consequences to be apprehended 
from the present motion—will, [ trust, be 
sufficient to induce the House to afford a 
patient hearing to the discussion, without 
any personal appeal to their indulgence, 
even from an individual standing so much 
in need of it as myself. 

_ Ihave listened with every attention in 
my power to the statements and doctrines 
of the hon. member, during his long and 
elaborate, but able speech. Some parts 
of it [ have heard with surprise; other 
parts, I must candidly confess, with 
regret ;—surprise, at the view which he has 
taken of the subject, and the extraordi- 


nary positions which he has laboured to es- 
tablish ;—-regret at some of his inferences 
and suggestions, which appeared to be in- 
compatible with every principle not only 
of private right and individual justice, but 


of public honour and national faith: 
although I feel perfectly assured, that, in 
all the relations of public or private life, 
‘there is no man more incapable of coun- 
tenancing any wrong doing than the hon. 
member for Essex. 

It was my lot to be a member of the 
House of Commons, in the year 1797, 
when cash payments were, for the first 
time, suspended. I have continued to 
enjoy the honour of a seat in this House 
for the long series of years which has since 
elapsed. During that period 1 have not 
been an inattentive observer of the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, and of the effect 
of those proceedings, in respect to the 
currency. In my opinions upon this 
subject, it was my misfortune, in 1810, to 
differ from some distinguished members 
of this House to whom I was personally 
attached, and in whose political views I had 
generally concurred; but having formed 
those opinions deliberately and conscien- 
tiously, I could not honestly withhold them 
from the public. I shall not at present 
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advert more particularly to those differ- 
ences, or to the measures adopted by this 
House after the report of the bullion 
committee ; but I own that if I had been 
uninformed of all that had passed on this 
subject since the suspension, the speech 
of the hon. gentleman this evening would 
have led me to infer that it had been 
something of this sort.—First, that the 
liability of the Bank to pay all its notes 
on demand in the legal coin of the realm 
having been suspended in 1797, a differ- 
ence had ensued between the nominal 
value of those notes and the real value of 
the coin which they purported to repre- 
sent:—and Secondly, that this difference 
had been acknowledged by the legislature 
and acted upon by the public ;—that it had 
been allowed and compensated for in the 
adjustment of all pecuniary contracts 
made prior to the suspension ;—that all 
dealings since had been made in refer- 
ence to that difference; and, con- 
sequently, that it was a difference, which, 
however fluctuating in its degree, was at 
any time capable of being ascertained by 
exact measurement, and set right by 
specific adjustment. 

I should further have been led to infer, 
from the reasoning and statements of the 
hon. member, that at some period of this 
long suspension (perhaps about 1811, 
when the difference between the nominal 
value of the paper and the real value of 
the coin wasvery considerable), anattempt 
had been made in parliament to prevent 
that difference from being any longer 
acted upon in the adjustment of pecuniary 
contracts ; and that, for this purpose, it 
had been proposed to enact, that all such 
contracts should be satisfied by a tender 
of Bank notes at their nominal value, and 
to inflict penalties upon any one who 

aid a guinea for more, or received a 

ank note for less, than its denominative 
amount. But I should have felt quite 
sure, that this attempt, whenever made, 
had been rejected with scorn and indig- 
nation by the House, and particularly by 
the landed interest:—that the leading 
members of that interest had vied with 
each other in denouncing the iniquity of 
a proposal calculated to defeat the just 
claims of age and infancy—to rob a 
parent of a part of that dower which had 
been allotted to her, in the old standard 
of the realm, long before the suspension 
of cash payments—to defraud orphan 
brothers and sisters of a considerable 
ee of those fortunes, which the will 

3M : 
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or marriage settlement of their father had 
assigned for their education, and mainte- 
nance in the world ;—or if there was no 
widow to be curtailed of a part of her 
jointure—no orphans to be stript of a 
share of their inheritance—was there no 
unfortunate mortgagee (possibly a near 
relation or friend 


ated to receive in the same standard of 
value in which he had advanced the 
money for his mortgage? What! could 
it be expected that the great land owners 
would suffer such a proposal as this to be 
entertained, doing.such violence to their 
love of justice, ‘so offensive to their best 
feelings as men, at a moment, too, when 
they were conscious that their estates, 
whether liable to the portions of younger 
children, or charged with dower, or in- 
cumbered with mortgage, had doubled in 
rent since the commencement of the sus- 
pension ?—and if their personal feelings 
revolted at asuggestion which was calcu- 
lated to injure those who were near and 
dear to them, their public feelings were 
surely equally repugnant to the idea of a 
measure not less fraught with injustice, 
and calculated to blight our national cha- 
racter, in the instance of the public cre- 
ditor. 

This is the supposition which, in igno- 
rance of all that had really taken place, 
I should have drawn from the general 
tenor of the hon. member’s speech ; but 
it would even have led me one step 
further I should also have imagined, that 
the ancient standard of value being now 
restored, some of those same creditors 
who had been so equitably dealt with 
during the departure from it, were at this 
moment claiming the higher nominal 
payments which they had received during 
the depreciation, and that the hon. mem- 
ber had come forward this evening, very 
properly, to claim the interposition of the 

ouse against such an unfair demand on 
their part. 

But, Sir, instead of this having been the 
real state of things, what is the course which 
has been pursued since the suspension of 
cash payments? Did the legislature 
recognize a difference between paper and 
coin? Were pecuniary transactions ad- 
justed with a reference to that difference? 
Were dealings entered into, or contracts 
made, under stipulations founded on that 
difference ? .Did not the law, on the con- 
trary, compel every creditor, whether 
public or private, whether his contract was 
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prior or subsequent to the restriction, to 
accept payment in Bank notes, according 
to their denominative value? Did not 
that same law prohibit him, under severe 
penalties, from having reference to any 
other than the nominal value of the cur- 
rency in the adjustment of any pecuniary 
transactions, either retrospective or pros- 
pective? If these were the regulations 
in force during the depreciation, what is 
proposed now that money is restored to 
its former value? Why, that having had 
hitherto one measure of justice for the 
creditor, we should now have another 
measure of justice for the debtor :—that 
the latter having been protected by our 
law in paying according to the nominal 
value, when that value was less than the 
standard in which he had contracted, he 
should now—and for no other reason than 
because that standard is restored—be pro- 
tected by another law in paying less than 
that nominal value ? It is no sufficient an- 
swer, tostate—‘ that most of the pecuniary 
contracts now in force have been entered 
into since the year 1797, and that they 
were contracted in a depreciated cur- 
rency.” Be it so for the sake of argu- 
ment.—But then all contracts prior to 
1797 have been liquidated in that same 
currency. By what rule of right can you 
allow for its depreciation in the one case, 
and not in the other? By what desig- 
nation would any impartial man describe 
that equity which should grant an abate- 
ment of interest upon the debt of 1811, 
and refuse a compensation for interest 
paid short upon a debt prior to 1797 ? 
This, however, is the new principle of 


‘equity which the speech of the hon. mem- 


ber inculcates, and which it is the object 
of his present motion to establish, as a 
remedy for all the injustice of deprecia- 
tion, and all the evils which now press 
upon the country. He has taken a dis- 
tinction between the interference of the 
state to decrease, or to increase, by arti- 
ficial means, the denominative value of 
money ;—and what is that distinction ?—Is 
the one coursemore moral or more just than 
the other? This indeed is not the position 
of the hon. member,—but that it is politi- 
cally more expedient. A constantly pro- 
gressive depreciation of money, is, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the hon. mem- 
ber, the great secret of public prosperity. 
This is no new theory. He only proposes 
to revive the scheme of the famous Mr. 
Law in a more mitigated shape. If once 
adopted by any country, it must end, as 
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his scheme ended. You may retard its 
progress to maturity, but you cannot per- 
petuate the delusion. You must either 
retrace your steps, or the bubble must 
burst at last. This was the fate of Law’s 
scheme, as it must be of any project found- 
ed on the principle now recommended to 
the House. During the existence of that 
scheme, what country was apparently so 
prosperous as France, what financier so 
popular as Mr. Law? Exultingly men- 
tioned by a French political writer of that 
day, in the following terms “a minister 
far above all the past age has known, 
that the present can conceive, or that 
the future will believe’ — Mr. Law, it 
is true, outlived his popularity and his 
scheme. He brought distress and ruin 
upon thousands, and died himself in misery 
and want. The more wary theorists 
of the present day might prolong the 
duration of artificial excitement, but 
. they could not prevent the final decay 
and overthrow of the system. There is 
no escape from this result in any country 
that has once, through inadvertency or a 
temporary necessity, lost sight of a fixed 
standard of value, except by its restora- 
tion. 

’ This restoration, I know, cannot be ef- 


fected without pressure and difficulty. 
But I cannot admit the justice of the dis- 


tinction which the hon. member has 
taken between the loss to the land-owner 
by an increase in the value of money, and 
the loss to his creditor by its decrease. 
Thehon. gentleman’sillustration was this— 
«‘ By decreasing the value of money to one 
half,” he said, “‘ you reduce the creditor of 
5001. a year to 250/., and again by de- 
creasing that sum to one-half, to 125l., 
but still he is left with some income. 
Now, on the other hand, a man who pur- 
chased an estate having a rental of 1,000/. 
a year, when the value of money was de- 
creased one-half, is reduced to nothing if 
money Is restored to its former value, and 
the purchaser has to pay 500/. a year out 
of the estate.” 

Passing by, for the present, the right 
of any government in which the nature of 
property is understood, and the principles 
of justice respected, artificially to raise 
or lower the standard of value, let us 
examine a little more closely this practi- 
cal illustration. Let me for a moment re- 
verse the data of the hon. member’s com- 
parison, which, ingeniously enough for his 
purpose, assumes the land owner to. be in 
debt, and the monied man without any 
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similar demand against his income. Let 
me suppose on the one side, a land owner 
with an estate unincumbered, and his rent 
doubled from 500/. to 1,0001. a year 
during the depreciation, and on the other, 
a monied man, who, with 500. a year 
in the three per cents purchased at 
90, had borrowed one-half of the pur- 
chase money, and found himself com- 
pelled to repay it when the price had 
fallen to 50/1. ;—or, to come still nearer to 
the hon. gentleman’s comparison, take 
the case of an income of 1,000/. a year, 
liable to an obligation to pay abroad 
an annuity stipulated for in some foreign 
currency. If that annuity had been sa- 
tisfied with 500/., when the exchange 
with such foreign country was at par, it 
would have required the .whole income, 
when by depreciating our own money one 
half, the same exchange was turned in that 
proportion against us. But I must protest 
against this description of argument alto- 
gether. The price of land may rise or | 
fall from natural causes, as may the price 
of commodities. Every holder of the one 
or the other is liable to such fluctuations ; 
but that which is the common and fixed 
measure of all price is not to be tampered 
with and adjusted, to countervail these 
fluctuations. In this country, where gold 
is the standard of value, what is it which 
the parties stipulate for, and the state 
guarantees, in every contract for a mone 
payment? Why, that the sum endaiel, 
In satisfaction of such payment, shall not 
be less in weight and fineness than is re- 
quired by the standard; but the contract 
does not stipulate, neither does the state 
guarantee, that the quantity of gold con- 
tained in that sum shall bear at all time to 
come the same value, in relation either 
to land or to other commodities, as it did 
at the time when the parties contracted 
together. It is among the highest and 
first duties of the state, in relation to 
property, to maintain that guarantee in- 
violate and immutab!e, and it is because 
we have neglected that duty, that we are 
now suffering all the evil consequences of 
that neglect. 

But, admitting that a certain guantum 
of injustice has been done to one class 
of the community during the suspen- 
sion, and that now by its removal, a 
consequent degree of injury and hard- 
ship is inflicted upon another, does it 
follow that we are either to perpetuate 
and aggravate the first injustice, or that 
it is wise or practicable to attempt to 
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revise’ and re-adjust all the pecuniary 
transactions of the last twenty-fivoyears ? 
The hon. member, indeed, seems to 
think that nothing is more simple than 
the first of thesejcourses, but he only looks 
at one side of the question. He puts the 
ease of hardship to the land-owner who 
encumbered his estate during the depre- 
ciation; but let me ask him to recollect 
the mortgagee who lent his money before 
that event. Let me suppose the hon. 
member himself (and there is no man to 
whose candour and sense of justice I 
would with more confidence apply myself 
in this illustration) to have two mortgages 
upon his estate—the one dated in 1796, 
and the other in 1811. How has he hi- 
therto settled with his two creditors, 
and how does he propose to settle with 
them now? Has he two measures of jus- 
tice and value,—one for the creditor of 
1811, and another for the creditor of 
1796? What the hon. member now says 
to the mortgagee of 1811 in substance is 
this, “‘ When I signed your mortgage the 
currency was depreciated 40 per cent, 
and my rents have since fallen in nearly 
the same amount: if, therefore, I now re- 
duce your claim in that proportion there 
can be no real injustice.” Against the 
fairness of this proposal what says the 
mortgagee? ‘I lent my money,” he re- 
plies, without ‘reference to that differ- 
ence, and I produce the act of parliament 
which prohibits any such reference:—I 
further appeal to the repeated and so- 
Jemn declarations of the legislature, that 
cash payments should be resumed on 
the restoration of peace. I ask, if the 
depreciation had increased from 40 to 
60 in the first year after our contract, 
and from 60 to 80 in the year following, 
would you (the mortgager) have com- 
pensated me for these differences; or 
would you not, if it had suited your con- 
venience, have paid me off without any 
such compensation? Ifyou did not pay me 
off, it may be, because you assumed that 
the value of money would go on further 
diminishing from year to year, but you 
had no right to assume that it might not 
be the other way; and, at any rate, you 
were distinctly forewarned that, in one con- 
tingency, which from the nature of things 
could not be very remote, the ancient 
standard was to be restored.” Notwith- 
standing this answer, conclusive, I con- 
ceive, as to the strict legal right of the 
creditor, it may be said, that the case of 
the debtor may be such as to entitle 
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him to an equitable consideration. “Be 
it so. But then what becomes of the 
other mortgagee who had lent his money 
in 1796? Has he been paid during the 
whole of the suspension in depreciated 
money? In 1811, for instance, did his 
debtor force him to accept payment in 
the currency of that year? Did he 
tender to him Bank notes, depreciated, 
as he says, forty per cent, together with 
the act of parliament which prohibits 
any reference to that depreciation? 
Against such a tender, backed by such a 
law, what would the mortgagee of 1796 
have to urge? Might he not say,—* At 
the period when I made this advance, I 
relied on the public faith, The money 
which I lent you was of due weight and 


' fineness ; according to that standard which 


had remained unaltered since the reign of 
Elizabeth. To preserve that standard for 
ever inviolate, I knew was the declared 
policy of the state, and that parliament, 
in each succeeding reign, had passed laws 
for that purpose. Resting upon an un- 
broken pledge of near three centuries, 
upon the positive enactments of law, upon 
the universal understanding of the coun- 
try, upon the obvious justice of the case, 
upon the avowed intention of parliament, 
recorded in every statute that imposed or 
continued the suspension,—that cash pay- 
ments should be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible, and upon the implied assurance, in- 
volved in this declaration, that it was not 
intended, by these temporary suspensions, 
to alter the standard of our money ;—upon 
all these grounds, I claim to be paid with 
reference to the existing difference be- 
tween Bank notes and that standard.” 
“ No!” replies the mortgager, ‘‘ Here is 
alaw which forbids that reference, and 
by that law I will abide, whether the dif- 
ference be 40 or 80 per cent, whether 
the rent of my estate upon which your 
mortgage is secured, has been doubled or 
tripled in consequence of that difference.” 

Now, I-ask of the hon. member, in 
these two cases, could he claim an equit- 
able adjustment in the one, and refuse it 
in the other? Could he require an 
abatement upon one mortgage, without 
accounting for the arrear due upon: the 
other? If the two mortgages were held 
by different persons, I will not say that 
the man does not exist (certainly not the 
hon. member,) who might, and perhaps 
would, contend with each separately for 
such an arrangement; but, if both secu- 
rities were held by one and the same indi- 
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vidual, it would require no small share of 
ingenuity to satisfy him, that he was 
about to receive an equal measure of 
equity in both instances. For my own 
part, I should as little envy the casuistry 
which could countenance, as I should the 
justice which could award, such a decision. 

But, whatever may be the difficulty in 
respect to mortgages, would an equitable 
adjustment be more easy in other pecu- 
niary contracts, for instance, with the 
public creditor? Far from it, Here the 
principle is the same, but the difficulty 
would be a thousand fold. In the mass 
of the public debt, can we distinguish 
each separate loan, and the original sub- 
scribers to that loan; and if we could, can 
we hope to trace, and unravel, and iden- 
tify, every separate purchase and sale con- 
nected with that debt, between the year 
1797, and the present time? How should 
we distinguish the bona fide holders prior 
to 1797,—those who became holders 
during the depreciation, and during each 
different stage of it,—and those who have 
become holders since the year 1814 or 
1819?—and if we could distinguish them, 
must we not trace the money of each pur- 
chase since 1797, through all its previous 
career? Can we hope to follow every 


Bank note through all the transactions, 
and to fix the date of each, in which it has 
formed a part? It may, for instance, 
happen that the 5 Pome holder of any 


given quantity of three per cents, pur- 
chased when paper was at its greatest de- 
preciation, had made that purchase with 
money received in discharge of some old 
mortgage. Is he to be amerced, or is the 
loss to fall upon the seller of the stock 
who received that money, or upon the 
mortgager who paid it ? or are we to trace 
this particular sum in all its component 
parts, divided and re-united in a thousand 
different ways, through all its prior and 
subsequent combinations, and to follow it 
up through all their ramifications? To 
attempt such a task would be as hopeless 
as to endeavour to identify, in the great 
mass of waters, the particular share of 
each tributary stream which has emptied 
itself into the ocean, for the last twenty 
years. 

The same difficulties would occur in 
the revision of all the private transactions 
of the community ; and if we are to engage 
in this undertaking, we shall not satisfy 
the equity of the case, unless it embrace, 
not only all pecuniary contracts existing 
prior to 1797, and all which have been 
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made since, and which are still in force, 
but likewise, all which have been closed 
and settled. Surely, every man must 
see that this is impracticable ; that it 
cannot be entertained without involving 
all the dealings of the community in inex- 
tricable confusion, and that any partial 
application of a principle, which nothing 
but a general re-adjustment could justify, 
would only tend to destroy all contidence 
and credit, and to aggravate all the evils 
which it is intended to remedy. 

In arguing upon an assumed deprecia- 
tion of 40 per cent, I am anxious to be 
understood as not admitting, that, upon 
an average of the whole period, or indeed 
at any a of it, the depreciation actually 
reached that extent. The hon. member 
says, the depreciation is not to be mea- 
sured by the difference between the inint 
and the market price of gold. I should 
wish to ask him by what. other test he 
would determine its extent? If, in 1811, 
it was open to any man, in any part of 
Europe, England excepted, to have 
bought 100 guineas (or 1052.) with 1302. 
in Bank notes, how can it be contended 
that the difference between the nominal 
value given and received, was not the 
measure of the depreciation of the paper? 
I can conceive no other measure; although 
I not only admit, but have uniforml 
maintained, that, having once parted with 
all our coin, we could not again resort to 
a metallic currency, without, in some 
degree, raising the value of the precious 
metals all over the world. This is a good 
reason, as I have stated before to this 
House, for using them as sparingly as 
possible, and for maintaining the cir- 
culation with as small a proportion of 
gold as is consistent with the preserva- 
tion of a metallic standard. But, in as 
much as any diminution in the value of 
the precious metals, either from natural 
causes, such as an abundant supply from 
the mines, or from /egitimate causes, such 
as the substitution of paper, really pay- 
able on demand, or the other contrivances 
of credit—involves no breach of his con- 
tract, however prejudicial to the creditor ; 
so, on the other hand, an _ increased 
demand for the precious metals, in this or 
in any other country (for the effect would 
be the same should the demand arise else- 
where), or a diminished supply from the 
mines, affords no ground for the inter- 
ference of the state with the conditions of 
that contract, by which it would be 
violated for the benefit of the debtor. 
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I trust that I have satisfied the House, 
that retaining the present standard of 
value, an adjustment between debtor and 
creditor, to be equitable, must embrace 
all contracts as well prior as subsequent 
to 1797, and that such an adjustment is 
impracticable. I would next enquire what 
would be the effect of altering that 
standard, without any reference to such 
an adjustment? An extensive alteration 
to this effect, I take to be the plan of the 
hon. member for Essex. In the first place, 
it is evident, that such an alteration would 
be nothing less than a direct breach of 
faith tg all creditors generally, without 
any discrimination between debts con- 
tracted before the period of the deprecia- 
tion, or during that period, or since the 
restoration of the currency. Is_ the 
House of Commons prepared to sanction 
such a sweeping and monstrous principle 
as this? Is it prepared to say to the old 
creditor—the full measure of injustice 
which you suffered for many years, we 
are now about to acknowledge, not for 
the purpose of repairing, but of per- 
petuating, that injustice:—and to all 
creditors who have entered into contracts 
since the restoration of the standard—we 
are about to rob you of 40 per cent of 


your property, because there are other 
creditors in this country who made their 
contracts when the currency was depre- 


ciated to that amount. Can any legisla- 
ture, not lost to all regard for character, 
and to every feeling of common honesty, 
listen for a moment to such morality and 
such proposals as these ? But, apart from 
these considerations, let us examine this 
proposal on the narrower grounds of policy 
and expediency :—if, indeed, the House 
can allow itself to suppose, that the pre- 
sent case may be an exception to the 
general rule—that the interests of the 
state can never be promoted by the viola- 
tion of public justice, and the forfeiture 
of public honour. How strange must be 
the condition of this country, if it can 
only prosper by a violation of national 
faith and a subversion of private property. 
If it can only be saved by a measure, re- 
probated by all statesmen and all histo- 
rians ;—the wretched but antiquated re- 
source of barbarous ignorance and arbi- 
trary power, and only known among 
civilized communities, as the last mark of 
a nation’s weakness and degradation. 
Does not the hon. member see, that such a 
measure would be the death blow to all 
public credit, and to all confidence in 
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private dealings between man and man ? 
Does he not see, that if you once lower 
your standard, it will become a precedent 
that will be resorted to on every future 
emergency or temporary pressure— 
resorted to the more readily, as credit 
and every other more valuable resource, 
on which this country has hitherto relied, 
will be at an end? Does he not see, that 
the expectation of such a recurrence will 
produce much of the mischief of its 
reality ?—that when men find, that, in 
England, there is no security in pecuniary 
contracts, they will seek that security 
elsewhere ?—If we once embark in this 
career—if once openly and deliberately 
we avow and recognize this principle, 
England, depend upon it, will rapidly 
descend, and not more rapidly in cha- 
racter than in wealth, to the level of those 
countries, in which, from ignorance and 
barbarism, such expedients are not yet 
exploded. 

But, Sir, whatever fallacious expecta- 
tions of relief to the country the hon. gen- 
tleman may have conceived from a plan 
so pregnant with mischief and disaster, 
fortunately there is little danger of its 
being adopted. In the mysterious councils 
of despotism, such a project may be so 
matured as to burst by surprise upon the 
country. Here it must be discussed in par- 
liament, and would be examined and un- 
derstood by the public long before it could 
be ripe for execution. I will venture to say, 
that if this House were even to entertain 
such a proposition by a vote, the country 
would be in alarm and confusion from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. All 
pecuniary dealings would be at an end; all 
pending transactions would be thrown 
into disorder ; all debtors would be called 
upon for immediate payment ; all holders 
of paper circulation would insist upon its 
being converted into coin or bullion; and 
all the coin and bullion so withdrawn, 
whether gold or silver, would be hoarded, 
Neither the Bank, nor the London bankers, 
nor the country banks, could survive the 
shock. Every man would be struggling 
to call in credits, whether in public or 
private hands, and either by converting 
those credits into goods, or by sending 
them abroad, to place them beyond the 
reach of the hon. member's bill. What a 
scene of strife, insolvency, stagnation of 
business, individual misery, and general 
disorder would ensue !—All this would 
precede the passing of the hon. gentle- 
man’s bill, whilst it was proceeding in its 
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several stages in this, and the other House 
of parliament. It would be a waste of the 
time of the House, to follow the measure in 
its effects, when it should have become the 
law of the land, because such an event is 
happily impossible. Let the House give 
the hon. member his committee, after the 
speech in which he has proposed it to 
night, and I am perfectly sure, that this 
first step, in furtherance of his object, 
would, even to-morrow, create such a 
commencement of stir and alarm in this 
metropolis, and very soon in every part 
of the country, as would induce the hon. 
gentleman, himself, to be among the first 
to proclaim his abandonment of all such 
desperate expedients. The House, I am 
sure, must be satisfied of the dangerous 
principle, and immediate tendency, of such 
a proposal ; but, it may not be altogether 
inexpedient to examine, a little, the ex- 
tent to which, as I understand the hon. 
member, he would be disposed to go in 
the execution of his purpose. 

That extent I take to be, in substance, 
this :—that he would lower the standard of 
the currency in, or nearly in, the propor- 
tion of the difference between the average 

tice of wheat taken for the period 
Seemed 1797 and 1719, and the average 
price between 1719 and the present year: 
—for instance, if the average price in the 
latter case should be 45, and in the former 
80 shillings; he would provide that, 
henceforward, 45 shillings should pass for 
80 shillings ; and, consequently, that, for 
every debt or contract now existing, a 
tender in this proportion should be a 
payment in full. 
he hon. gentleman, in order to pave 
the way for this ohn has laboured 
hard to prove that corn is a better 
standard than gold. Like most gentle- 
men who claim to be exclusively practical 
men, and who rail at those whom they are 
pleased to designate as theorists, and 
political economists—for no other reason 
than because they argue from principles 
which their adversaries cannot controvert, 
and proceed by deductions which they 
cannot refute or deny—the hon. member 
has, himself, launched into some of the 
wildest theories, and drawn his inferences 
from some of the most extravagant posi- 
tions, which were ever promulgated in this 
House. 

As the foundation and groundwork of 
his plan, he lays down in principle, «“ that 
the standard of value in every country, 
should be that article which forms the 
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constant and most general food of its 
population ;” and, therefore, it is that he 
fixes upon wheat. It follows from this 
principle, that wheat could not be the 
standard in Ireland. There potatoes must 
be the measure of value. This indeed is 
a novelty even in theory! We hearda 
great deal in 1811, of fanciful standards 
—the ideal unit—the abstract pound 
sterling—and so forth; but who ever 
heard before of a potatoe standard ? 
What a beautiful simplicity of system, 
and what facility it would afford to the 
settlement of all transactions between the 
two parts of the same empire, to have a 
wheat standard for the one, and a potatoe 
standard for the other ! 

I will admit to the hon. member, that 
there is no positive and absolute dis- 
qualification, either in wheat or potatoes, 
to prevent the one or the other being a 
standard of value. Wheat, like any other 
commodity, possessing value, is capable 
of being made the common measure to 
which the relative value of all other com- 
modities shall be referred, and the 
common equivalent or medium by the 
intervention of which, they shall be ex- 
changed the one against the other. But 
this is only saying, that a given mea- 
sure of wheat, a bushel for instance, 
instead of a given quantity of gold, a 
sovereign for instance, shall be the money 
and legal tender of the country. For 
such a purpose, for reasons obvious to all 
who have ever turned their attention to 
the subject, wheat is one of the com- 
modities the least adapted, always how- 
ever with the exception of the new Irish 
standard, potatoes. But the hon. member, 
I shall be told, does not propose to make 
wheat the currency, but only the standard. 
T am aware of it, but how does this help 
his theory? How can a given weight of 
gold, of a given fineness, and of a certain 
denomination, which in this country is 
now the common measure of all com- 
modities, be itself liable to be varied in 
weight, fineness, or denomination, ac- 
cording to the exchangeable value of 
some other commodity, without taking 
from gold the quality of money, and 
transferring it to that other commodity ? 
All that you do is, in fact, to make wheat 
money, and gold the representative of 
that money, as paper now is of gold. 
But to say, that one commodity shall be 
the money, and another the standard of 
that money, betrays a confusion of ideas, 
and is little short of a contradiction in 
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terms. As well might you propose, that 
the Winchester bushel should be the 
measure of corn, and the price of a 
‘yard of broad cloth, the standard by 
which the contents of that bushel should 
be determined. What the hon. gentleman, 
therefore, aims at, as I conceive, is, not 
that wheat should be either money or 
standard ; but that the standard of money, 
instead of being fixed, once for all, should 
be varied, from time to time, according to 
the price of wheat ; so that if wheat, upon 
an average of ten or twenty years, should 
fall, the standard should be Jowered, or, 
what is the same thing, the denomination 
of our money be raised, and, vice versa, 
if wheat should rise, that the standard 
should be raised. This appeared to me 
the hon. member’s general doctrine, but 
perhaps I have mistaken the application 
of it: for although he certainly would 
suggest the lowering the standard when 
the price of wheat falls, I heard 
nothing about raising it when the price 
rises :—and, certainly, to do the latter, 
however called for by reciprocity and 
justice, would militate against his other 
leading principle—that the prosperity of 
a state depends on the gradual but con- 
stant depreciation of its currency. One 
thing, indeed, would rather confirm my 
suspicion that this reciprocity forms no 
part of his plan; for, during the twenty 
years which preceded 1819, we never 
heard from him, or any other practical 
gentleman, a proposal to revise the 
standard, by a comparison of the average 
price of wheat for ten or twenty years 
preceding : the result of which might have 
been, that every debtor, instead of dis- 
charging a debt of 80s. by the payment 
of 43s. would have had to pay nearly 80s. 
for every 45 of his debt, during 10 or 20 
years to come, according as the one or 
the other of those terms might have been 
fixed upon for the periodical revision of 
the standard. 

Without stopping to enquire, on the 
one hand, what would have been the effect 
of such a plan since the discovery of the 
mines of America, or how it might be 
affected hereafter by the future pro- 
ductiveness of those mines;—and without 
adverting, on the other hand, to the 
obvious objection, that, in this attempt to 
adjust the standard of money by the price 
of corn, the precious metals may have 
been stationary in their relative value to 
other commodities, whilst the variation in 
Tespect to corn, may have arisen from 
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peculiar circumstances bearing upon the 
price of that commodity,—such as the 
growth of wealth and population in any 
particular country,—its state of depend- 
ance or independance of foreign supply, 
—the state of its corn laws,—its state 
and relations of peace or war,— the 
fluctuation of the seasons for a given 
number of years,—and a variety of other 
circumstances of which we have witnessed 
the powerful effects during the late war, 
and since the restoration of peace. I say, 
without dwelling on these considerations, 
I would ask what would be the condition 
of a civilized and opulent country in 
which every pecuniary contract was to 
be revised and altered every ten, or every 
twenty years? The wit of man, I am 
sure, could not devise a scheme better 
adapted to destroy all confidence and 
credit. Suppose they could survive it, 
(which however is impossible) to what 
speculations, and struggles, and devices, 
would not the system give rise, to raise 
or depress the price of corn, according to 
the conflicting interests of the parties? 
If a corn law now agitates the country 
from one’end to the other, what would it 
do then? with what anxiety would the 
averages be watched in the last year of 
the term, and if their fairness be called in 
question now, what would be the suspi- 
cions at a time when every pecuniary 
contract for a pound sterling might be 
lowered to 15s., or raised to 25s. for the 
next term, according to the striking of 
that average? Is this the visionary plan 
which the member for Callington (Mr. 
Attwood) propounds, which the member 
for Essex inculcates, whilst they are 
branding their opponents as theorists; be- 
cause they maintain the good old princi- 
ple, —that the standard of money once 
fixed ought to be immutable; because 
they consider it as the guarantee, not 
only from the state to its own creditors; 
but the pledge, as far as the power of the 
state can extend, that, in pecuniary deal- 
ings between man and man, property shall 
be respected, and that all contracts, en- 
tered into with sincerity, shall be settled 
in good faith, and executed in justice ? 
The first essay of this notable plan 
would be founded on an average taken 
from a period of war, during which the 
country did not grow corn enough for its 
own consumption, during which it was 
afflicted with several harvests calamitously 
deficient, and forced to draw corn from 
abroad under every disadvantage of 
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freight and expense, and during the 
greatest part of which period, too, Ireland 
was excluded from our market ;—com- 
pared with an average taken from years 
of peace and general abundance, and when 
that abundance, joined to the immense 
produce of Ireland, has created a glut in 
all the markets of the empire. 

Several other strange theories and po- 
sitions were laid down by the hon. mem- 
ber is the course of his elaborate speech ; 
but as they do not appear to me to have 
much connexion with the immediate ob- 
ject of his motion, I shall not waste the 
patience of the House by observing upon 
them aé any length. There is one, how- 
ever, which I cannot help adverting to; 
because it is a point to which he seemed 
to attach great importance, and to illus- 
trate by many calculations. That point, 
if I understand the hon. member is this, 
that we ought to measure the pressure of 
taxation by the price of corn. “ In 
1813,” says the hon. member, “ the price 
of wheat being 108s. 9d., and the taxes 


74,674,798. — 13,733,296 quarters of 
wheat were sufficient for the payment 
thereof: in the present year, the price of | p 
wheat being 45s.—very nearly double that 
amount of quarters are necessary to pay 


the taxes thereof.” I wonder, when he 
was making these comparisons, that he did 
not extend them to a few other years. If 
he had, he would have found in 1812, for 
instance, that the taxes being 70,435,679/. 
and wheat at the moderate price of 125s. 
5d.—11,224,809 quarters of wheat were 
sufficient for the payment thereof. In 
1815, that the taxes being 79,948,670/., 
and the price of wheat only 64s. 4d.— 
24,854,508 quarters were requisite for the 
payment thereof. But, then, 1817 was 
again a prosperous year; for the taxes 
being reduced to 55,836,259/., and wheat 
having risen to 94s. 9d.—1]1,786,017 
were sufficient for the payment thereof. 
Now, according to this statement, the 
years 1812 and 1817, must have been 
those of the lightest pressure, and 1815 
and 1821, those in which tbat pressure 
was most severe. If distress bordering 
upon famine, if misery bursting forth in 
insurrection, and all the other symptoms 
of wretchedness, discontent, and difficulty, 
are to be taken as symptoms of pressure’ 
upon the people, then I should say, that 
1812 and 1817, were two years of which 
no good man can ever wish to witness 
the like again; but if all the usual con- 
sequences of general ease in the great 
VOL. VII. 
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masses of our condensed population, and 
all the habitual concomitants of contented 
industry, are indications of a better state 
of things, then I should say, that 1815 
and 1821—periods of the severest pres- 
sure of taxation, according to this new 
measure of its pressure—-are among those 
years, in which, judging from their con- 
duct, the labouring parts of the commu- 
nity have had least reason to complain of 
their situation. 

The high price of the necessaries of 
life is, at all times, a delicate topic for 
public discussion, from the miscon- 
ceptions to which it is liable. I am not 
one of those who are indiscriminate 
advocates for cheap bread; on the con- 
trary, I am ready to maintain, that a price 
moderate and reasonable, but, above all, 
as steady as possible, is most for the in- 
terest of the consumer ; but I cannot ad- 
mit, that the amcunt of the public bur- 
thens, in any particular year, is in the 
inverse ratio of the price of corn, or that 
a scarcity price is a fair test, either of 
relief generally, or of the alleviation of 
that particular pressure. This forms no 
art of my creed of political economy. 
Indeed, I should think I was much nearer 
the truth in contending, that such a price 
of corn as that of 1812, instead of miti- 
gating the pressure of the taxes, had a 
tendency to abridge the profits of capital 
and the comforts of the people, in much 
the same way as they would certainly be 
abridged by any great addition to the 
amount of the previously existing taxes. 

The hon. member, however, is so con- 
vinced that, whatever inconvenience the 
consumers may have experienced from 
the extreme dearness of corn, they are 
suffering still more severely from its pre- 
sent cheapness, that he did not hesitate 
to offer, in support of this inference, a 
compafison between the quantity of corn 
imported into London in the years 1812 
and 1821. In 1812, he says, * the quan- 
tity imported was 386,921 quarters; and 
in 1821, $65,535 only. Here,” says the 
hon. member, “ it is undeniably proved 
that with an increasing demand, we should 
suppose, from a generally increased popu- 
lation, there was a less consumption in 
1821, at 50s. a quarter than in 1812, at 
125s. a quarter.’ The quantities may be 
correct, but the explanation is obvious. 
In 1812, the country districts, as well as 
the metropolis, were fed in a great degree 
by foreign corn imported into the port of 
London. In 1821, all the country markets 
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were glutted with corn of our own 
growth, and the demand in Mark-lane 
being supplied from those markets, it was, 
of course, limited to the consumption of 
- London. This is the simple solution of 
the hon. gentleman’s paradox; and I 
really believe, that the inference which he 
has drawn from it is entitled to about as 
much weight as his unqualified assertion— 
that misery and distress are rapidly in- 
creasing among all ranks of the people, 
not excepting those in humble life ; and 
that the proofs of it are to be found in the 
‘great increase of bankruptcy and crime. 

Except in the increase of the revenue, 
I have not the means at hand of refuting, 
by documents and figures, the gloomy 
statements of the bon. member ; but the 
revenue has certainly increased in all the 
articles of consumption, and is, I under- 
stand, still increasing. ‘The hon. member 
must either disprove this fact, or explain 
how it happens, that universal distress 
leads to an increased consumption of 
commodities, most of which constitute the 
comforts and luxuries of the middling and 
inferior classes of the community. I be- 
lieve him to be mistaken in respect to the 
increase of insolvency and crime. Sure 
I am, that Great Britain, as far as I. can 


judge, appears to be more quiet and 


easily governed than at almost any 
period, which I can recollect, of those 
halcyon days when money was depre- 
ciated, and when, from that depreciation, 
among other evils which it inflicted on the 
labouring classes, the necessaries of life 
were not only generally rising, but liable 
to great and rapid fluctuations, within 
short intervals of time, to which the 
price of labour could not accommodate 
itself. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
I am insensible to the magnitude. of the 
pressure which bears upon othef*classes 
of the community. It is, as I have said 
before in this House, the inevitable con- 
sequence of having tampered with the 
currency. It is an evil which has visited 
all classes in succession; and from the 
experience of which, I trust, future 
times will take a salutary warning. But 
the hon. member seems to think it has 
fallen with disproportionate severity on 
the landed interest. . This I cannot admit. 
It appears to me that its operation, in this 
respect, is rather a question of time than 
of degree, by a comparison with other in- 
terests. During the progress of depre- 
ciation the evil did not reach the land- 
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owner with an unincumbered estate. In 
the rise of his rents, he found a full com- 
pensation for the cheapness of money, 
aye, more than a compensation, by the 
excessive speculation to which the stimulus 
of that cheapness gave rise. If his estate 
was incumbered, it is obvious, that he was 
relatively still more benefitted. By the 
fall of rents the incumbered estate, in its 
turn, feels that fall more severely ; but it 
is as debtor, in common and im the same 
degree only with all other debtors, that 
the interest of the land-owner is affected. 
Taking the land-owner, therefore, ab- 
stractedly from any pecuniary engage- 


-ments, he has been. the most favoured 


class of the community. During the de- 
preciation he was compensated to its full 
amount; and he is no loser if he gives 
up that compensation, now that the evil 
which it countervailed no longer exists. 
To this extent a fall of rent is to him no 
injury, although it will diminish the nomi- 
nal nett income paid into his banker’s 
hands. On this point of rent, I know 
what prejudices and alarms exist at this 
moment; I know that it is a tender sub- 
ject in this House; I know by how many 
other circumstances, independent of de- 
preciation, the rents of land may be 
varied; and I also know the inconve- 
nience of indulging in predictions on 
public matters; but I feel the opinion 
so confidently that I will not hesitate to 
state it—that, after the struggle incident 
to the present re-adjustment of rents shall 
be over, the result of that re-adjustment, 
speaking generally, will be a very consi- 
derable permanent increase upon the 
rental of 1797 :—and I state this opinion, 
with the more assurance of its being 
realized, because such an increase is the 
natural consequence of circumstances un- 
connected with depreciation, and over 
which the return to cash payments can 
have no control. Taking, therefore, the 
Jand-owner, simply as such, with his income 
doubled during the war, to meet depre- 
ciation ; and with his income when that 
depreciation ceases, considerably larger 
than when it began, is there any other 
class which has escaped with so little in- 
It is no answer to this question, 
to talk of increased taxation, and the 
local burthens upon the land. These are 
evils greatly to be lamented, but the com- 
parison is between the nett money income 
ofthe landlord, available for his own 
purposes after all local burthens have 
been paid, and the nett income of another 
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member of the community, for instance, 


the annuitant. Both are liable to the 
same general taxation, and the 100/. re- 
ceived from land, or the 100/. derived 
from the funds, have no preference or 
distinction in this respect. 

There is indeed, I state it with deep 
regret, another class, connected with the 
land, whose losses are more severe, and 
whose reverse of fortune is one of the 
greatest calamities which the depreciation, 
in its consequences, has inflicted upon 
the country. I mean the tenantry. For 
that most meritorious body of men, I feel 
the greatest compassion. But here again 
the same distinction applies as in the case 
of the landlord, between the tenant carry- 
ing on business upon his own capital, and 
the tenant under pecuniary engagements. 
Suppose the former to have commenced 
business in the year 1797, with a stock of 
his own worth 1,000/., and that money, at 
the end of ten years, from that time, had 
been depreciated 50 per cent, at the rate 
of five per cent each year, his stock would 
then be nominally worth 1,500/., but, in 
fact, he would not be one penny the richer, 
all other commodities having risen in the 
same proportion : and, if money had then 
been restored to its former value, his 
stock would again have become nominally 
1,000/. without his being in reality one 
penny the poorer. But if he had bor- 
rowed that !,000/. and at the end of ten 
years reckoned himself (as he had a 
right to do) worth 500/. more than he 
owed, that gain is now lost, though the 
capital in both cases remains the same. 
Still worse if he borrowed the 1,000/. 
during the depreciation, he is now in- 
solvent. In this illustration, the House 
will trace the progress of the evils 
growing out of a depreciating cur- 
rency. The man who has _ borrowed 
1,000/. and finds it increase to 1,500. 
naturally concludes that he has been very 
successful in business.—He enlarges his 
expenses, and style of living—his neigh- 
bour, who witnesses his prosperity, is 
tempted to follow -his course, and hence 
arises a spirit of competition which 
raises the rent of land far beyond even 
the guantum of the depreciation. The 
same state of things which led to this 
eager disposition to borrow, created also 
an unbounded facility tolend. What was 
the result upon the moral habits and feel- 
ings of the community? The sober ex- 
pectations of industry, together with the 
old maxims and prudent courses by which 
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those expectations have heretofore been 
realized,’ were neglected and exploded. 
—Profit from depreciation became con- 
founded with the legitimate return of ca- 
pital, and, in too many instances, the 
ancient spirit of the British tenantry de- 
generated into dashing speculation, and 
consequent extravagance. But will any 
man say, that the gain arising from a con- 
stantly growing depreciation is the fair 
profit of industry, that it is the profit 
which the law intended to countenance, 
or encourage, or that such a principle, if 
once avowed, would not soon defeat or 
destroy itself? Can there be a man so 
short-sighted as to believe, that, in the 
state in which we found ourselves at the 
close of the war, we could content our- 
selves with doing nothing? There was no 
alternative between resorting again to a 
fixed standard of value, or going on in 
a career of constantly increasing depre- 
ciation, which must have hurried the 
country at last to a general catastrophe: 
for, I believe, there is no instance of an 
opulent country led away by such a delu- 
sion, where it has not ended in a convul- 
sion of the property, and generally of the 
power of the state. 

Having to make an option between 
these opposite courses, parliament in 
1819, resolved to return to the ancient 
standard of value. It is this decision 
which the hon. member arraigns, and pro- 
poses to you to rescind. It would be dif- 
ficult for him to contend, that it was not 
the most manly and the most honest 
course, and, I think, he has failed to prove 
that it was not, under all cir¢umstances, 
the wisest and the best. Could I enter- 
tain a doubt in that respect (which I own 
Ido not), it would by no means follow 
that we ought to undo in 1822 that which 
we had done in 18]9; and when we have 
undergone all the sufferings and privations 
incident to the restoration of health, that 
we should again plunge into all the vicious 
indulgences and irregularities which had 
first brought on the disease. 

In deciding upon a matter of state po- 
licy, of this complicated and delicate na- 
ture, we cannot do better than to take 
experience for our guide; because in 
looking to the opinions of the wisest phi- 
losophers, and the proceedings of the 
greatest statesmen of former days, under 
similar circumstances, we may at leastebe 
sure that we are resorting to authorities 
entitled in all respects to the greatest de- 
ference, but, above all, from their being 
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free from the possible suspicion of their 
judgments being influenced by the pre- 
judices, the passions, and the interests of 
the present day. I feel it necessary, on 
this occasion, to resort to these autho- 
rities, not on these grounds only, but be- 
cause I have heard again from the hon. 
member to night, an assertion which as- 
tonished me when it was first made, in a 
former debate, by the hon. member for 
Westminster (sir F. Burdett), “‘ that. no- 
thing like this depreciation and restora- 
- tion of the currency ever occurred in any 
country before’—an assertion which as- 
tonished me the more, as, if my memory 
does not deceive me, that hon. baronet re- 
ferred, on the same occasion, to the oc- 
currences of king William’s reign. Now, 
Sir, I affirm, without fear of contradiction, 
first, that the state of the currency in 
king William’s time, prior to the year 
1696, was, in principle, exactly similar to 
the state in which it was prior to the year 
1819. Secondly, that the restoration of 
that currency in the year 1696, was a 
measure precisely similar, in principle, to 
the present restoration of our ancient 
standard of value. Thirdly, that it 
brought upon the country difficulties pre- 
cisely of the same nature: and lastly, 
that the remedies then proposed for those 
difficulties, and rejected by parliament, as 
I trust the remedies now proposed will 
be rejected, were exactly the same as 
those which are in the contemplation of 
the hon. member. 

No man can read the writers and histo- 
rians of those days, or the Journals of par- 
liament, without being aware that the cur- 
rency was then greatly debased ; so much 
so, that the current price of the ounce of 
silver (in the silver coin of the realm, then 
the only legal tender), fluctuated from 
6s. 3d. to near 7s., whilst the standard 
or coinage price was 5s. 2d. Is not this 
in principle, the same depreciation as that 
which we have witnessed in our time? 
In this state of things, parliament in the 
month of December 1695, addressed the 
king to take measures for the restoration 
of asound currency. What were those 
measures ?—the calling in of all the 
clipped coin (which, having lost nearly 
half its standard weight, till then had 
passed at its full nominal value), and re- 
coining it of full weight according to the 
ancient standard. Again, is not this, in 
principle, precisely what we have lately 
done? To show that the currency was 
then as much depreciated as I have stated 
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(a depreciation at least equal to any 
which we have experienced, taken at ‘its 
most exaggerated estimate), it is suffi- 
cient to mention, that it appears, by a re- 
turn made from the Mint at that time, 
that 572 bags of the silver coin called in, 
which ought to have weighed 221,418 
ounces, did actually weigh only 113,771, 
leaving a deficiency of 107,647, or very 
nearly one-half. 

In respect to my third position, that 
this restoration of the standard by king 
William, brought upon the country diffi- 
culties of a similar nature to those which 
are now complained of, I might content 
myself with referring to historical me- 
moirs, which have been long known to 
the world. But the recent publication of 
a most interesting correspondence, be- 
tween king William and his minister the 
duke of Shrewsbury, so strikingly displays 
the extent of those difficulties, and so di- 
rectly proves, at the same time, and in 
the most authentic manner, my last posi- 
tion—that the remedies suggested were 
similar to those which are now proposed ; 
—that I am sure the House will permit me 
to read to them a few short extracts from 
that correspondence. For its publication 
the world is immediately indebted to 
arch-deacon Coxe, who introduces this 
part of it with the following statement. 
Speaking of the year 1696, he writes as 
follows: “ The evils arising from the di- 
lapidated state of the coinage had been so 
long and deeply felt, that in the preceding 
year, an act had passed for the im- 
mediate recoinage of the silver money 
which was clipped, and otherwise much 
decreased in value. The measures, how- 
ever, which were adopted to accomplish 
so desirable a purpose, created a great, 
though temporary aggravation of the evil : 
for such a check to the circulation imme- 
diately ensued, that all the operations of 
trade were cramped, the collection of the 
public supplies was suspended, guineas 
were raised to the value of 30 shillings, 
and paper currency was reduced to an 
alarming discount: Bank notes falling 20, 
and tallies and other government securi- 
ties 60 per cent. By these causes the 
army was deprived of its regular pay and 
supplies; and the letters of the king feel- 
ingly detail the mischievous consequences 
which ensued.” Here we see, that the 
evil, like the depreciation which it has 
fallen to our Jot to remedy, had been of 
long standing, and I think this description 
of its effects, does not fall'short even of the 
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most desponding and exaggerated pictures 
of our present difficulties. In fact the 
fall of prices was upon the then restora- 
tion of the standard quite as great as upon 
the present occasion. The guinea, which 
was then a commodity, fluctuating in its 
current value according to the price of 
bullion, fell from 30s. to 21s. 6d.—wool 
from 36s. to 20s. a tod, and all other com- 
modities in nearly the same proportion. 
But let us refer to the correspondence 
itself. On the 15th of May 1696, we find | 
the duke of Shrewsbury writing to the | 
king as follows; ‘* Upon the receipt of | 
your majesty’s commands this morning, I | 
engaged the rest of the justices to repre- 
sent the case of the army abroad, to my 
lord Godolphin ;. but found your majesty's - 
new letter to him, had made him suffici- 
ently sensible of their condition. We 
discoursed this morning with several of 
the most eminent goldsmiths, and with 
some of the Bank, and had the dismalest | 
accounts from them of the state of credit | 
in this town, and of the effects it would 
soon have upon all the traders in money: 
none of them being able to propose a re-: 
medy, except letting the parliament sit in 
June (an inconvenience it would seem 
much dreaded by our ancestors in this 
House, but to which we submit with re- 
signation), ‘ and enacting the clipt money 
to go again, the very hopes of which locks 
up all the gold and good money, and would 
be to undo all that has been done.” 

Enacting the clipt money to go again! 
undotng all that has been done! Is not 
this precisely what the hon. member points 
at by his motion of this evening ? 

I shall now read a very short extract 
from a letter of the king to the duke of 
Shrewsbury, written after he liad received 
a communication from the lords justices 
to the same effect as the above. ‘ Cam 
of Altere, 20th July, 1696. The letter 
from the lords justices, of the 14th, has 
quite overcome me, and I know not wherd 
I am, since at present I see no resource 
which can prevent the army from mutiny 
or total desertion.” On the 28th July, 
after holding another council, the duke 
of Shrewsbury writes to the king as fol- 
lows: “ It was universally the opinion of 
all here, that a session in your absence, 
and in the divisions the nation labours 
under now, would produce nothing but 
heat among themselves, and petitions ifrom 
all the counties about the state of the money; 
that they could ‘afford little help as to a 
present supply, but by the expectation they 
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would raise, that clipt money should be cur- 
rent again, or a recompense allowed for it 
that the standard should be advanced, and 
the price of guineas improved.” Would 
not the House almost suppose, that in- 
stead of reading a dispatch dated in 1696, 
I was describing, from some letter written 
during the present session, the feelings 
which parts of the country have expressed, 
and the advice which the weakness of 
some individuals has suggested for our 
present difficulties? I will only read one 
short extract from the answer of king 
William to this letter; it is dated, «« Camp 
at Altere, 6th August, 1696.” “ May 
God relieve us from our present embar- 
rassment ; for I cannot suppose it is his 
will to suffer a nation to perish, which he 
has so often almost miraculously saved.” 
When we reflect that this extract is 
not taken from a speech to parliament, or 
any document intended to meet the public 
eye, but from a confidential letter from 
a king to his minister and friend, the 
pious confidence which it breathes, and 
the beautiful simplicity of the language 
in which that confidence is expressed, are 
equally calculated to raise the general 
character of that great prince in our esti- 
mation. But let us see a little, in more 
immediate reference to the present sub- 
ject, under what circumstances this affect- 
ing letter was written. It was written at 
the head of his army by a king not in- 
sensible to military glory. But was mili- 
tary glory all that king William had then 
at stake? Was he not at the head of 
that army to defend his native land from 
the encroachments of an ambitious and 
too-powerful neighbour? Was he not 
engaged in a struggle for the liberties of 
this country—for the liberties of Europe 
—and (as far as a personal object could 
weigh with him in such a struggle) for 
the crown of England, which. had been 
placed upon his head by'the Revolution 
of 1688? It was in order to procure the 
pecuniary means of sustaining this strug- 
gle, that in the spring of 1696, hte had'sent 
the earl of Portland to England. After 
long consultations with the ministers, with 
the Bank, with the monied interest, that 
noble person returned to the king, ‘con+ 
firming the reports of ‘this council, that ‘no 
mode of extricating him from his difficul- 
ties could be suggested, except that which 
we have already ‘seen described, namely, 
“‘ the re-issuing of the'clipped money, ahd 
the undoing’all that hasbeen done.” ‘Did 
king Willian listen to this ‘suggestion, 
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and dishonour his reign by lowering the 
standard of our money? No, Sir. He 
was a man that knew how to meet adver- 
sity. His life had been one continued 
struggle with difficulties; but it had been 
the fixed rule of that life to encounter 
them with an unshaken fortitude, and a 
rigid adherence to what he considered to 
be right. This was the quality of his 
mind without which his other virtues 
would have lost all their lustre, a quality 
which did not forsake him on this most 
trying occasion. 

Instead of re-dispatching the earl of 
Portland to England to concert measures 
« for.undoing all that had been done,’’ he 
sent him privately to sound Louis 14th, 
and to endeavour to bring about a nego- 
tiation for peace ; and coming himself to 
England, he met his parliament on the 
20th October, 1696. In his speech from 
the throne on that day, he earnestly called 
their attention to the state of the currency, 
and the difficulties in which the country 
was, in consequence, involved. At that 
period, this subject agitated the country 
from one end to the other. The secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Lowndes, had recom- 
mended the lowering the standard from 
5s. 2d. to 6s. 3d. the ounce of silver — an 


operation equivalent to the lowering of the 
gold standard, at this time, from 3/.17s.103d. 
to 4/. 14s. 6d.,—a degree of deprecia- 
tion which, to begin with, would, I believe, 
almost satisfy even the hon. member for 
Callington. The popular feeling was all on 


the side of this advice. That feeling was 
manifested in petitions from several coun- 
ties, and most of the great towns. But 
did parliament adopt this advice? Far 
from it. With true wisdom, on the very 
first day of the meeting, immediately after 
voting an address in answer to the speech 
from the throne, on that same 20th of 
October, 1696, Mr. Montague, the then 
chancellor of the exchequer, proposed, 
and parliament adopted, the following 
resolution :—** That this House will not 
alter the standard of the gold and silver 
coins of this kingdom in fineness, weight, 
or denomination.” The circumstance of 
coming to a resolution of this importance, 
on the very first day of the meeting, is 
the more remarkable, as in those times, 
the address, in answer to the speech, was 
sometimes not voted till some days after 
the opening; but the ministers of king 
William felt the great importance of re- 
moving all doubts, and of at once settling 
the public mind on this point. We know 
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what followed. The ancient standard was 
maintained; the difficulties gradually sub- 
sided, and every thing finding its proper 
level, all the transactions of the country 
were restored to their former facility. 
‘“‘ The receiving (2. e. the calling in) the 
silver money,” says a writer of that period, 
“ could not but occasion much hardship 
and many complaints among the people ; 
yet the greatest part attributed this to the 
necessity of affairs, and began to hope, 
both from the prospect of a peace, and 
wisdom of those at the helm, that they 
should enjoy more favourable times.” 

We are now fortunately in the enjoy- 
ment of a peace dictated by ourselves, 
and I trust likely to be durable; but it 
must be admitted (the Shrewsbury Cor- 
respondence leaves no doubt upon the 
subject) that the peace of Ryswick, a 
peace by no means of the same lofty cha- 
racter, was hastened by the difficulties 
incident to the restoration of the currency. 
By that peace most of the objects of the 
war were either sacrificed or postponed. 
It was considered at the time as little 
better than a hollow truce, submitted to 
from necessity. But this only confirms 
the paramount importance which the go- 
vernment of king William attached to the 
restoration of the currency. Their view 
of tiie peace of Ryswick was certainly a 
just one, and we all know that, after a few 
years of a feverish armistice, it was follow- 
ed by a long and arduous war. If I refer 
at all to that war (the war of the Succes- 
sion) it is to recall the recollection of the 
great share and the glorious exertions of 
England in that contest; and to satisfy 
the House, that whatever were the 
streights to which the country was reduced 
in 1696, the firm and wise resolution 
which was then adopted was not incom- 
patible with the speedy restoration of 
prosperity and power. If, in 1696, this 
House, having then so recently restored 
*he antient land marks of property, re- 
fused, under the strongest inducements, 
both from the state of war and from po- 
pular feeling at home, again to alter them, 
shall we, after those same land marks have 
now been replaced for three years, adopt a 
measure which would be as fatal to our 
national character as it would to the 
security of individual possession, to the 
maintenance of credit in private dealings, 
and to the very existence of the public 
credit of the state ? 

When projects of this nature are afloat 
out of doors, and when they are now 
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propounded to this House, shall we, with 
such mighty interests at stake, hesitate 
to manifest our firm determination to 
maintain the present standard of value ? 
Shall we shrink from the precedent of 
1696? I amas little disposed as any man 
to call upon parliament to bind itself to 
any general or abstract principles, but I 
own this appears to me an occasion for 
such a proceeding. Under that impression, 
however conscious of the humble station 
which I hold in this House and in the 
country, and of its immeasurable distance 
from that held by the great man by whom 
the resolution of 1696 was moved, but with 
the same feelings for the honour and best 
interests of my country, which actuated 
his bosom on that occasion, I shall con- 
clude (thanking the House for their in- 
dulgence) by proposing to amend the 
motion of the honourable member by sub- 
stituting for it the resolution of 1696; 
viz., “ That this House will not alter the 
standard of gold or silver, in fineness, 
weight, or denomination.” 

Lord A. Hamilton expressed his surprise 
that the right hon. gentleman should have 
assumed throughout the whole of his 
speech, that the country was in a pros- 
perous condition. He was inclined to sup- 
port the original motion, because it was 
represented that the change which had 
been made in the value of the currency 
was operating ruin towards a large portion 
of the country. He protested against the 
doctrine laid down by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that every member who supported 
the motion must therefore be supposed to 
entertain the same opinions as the hon. 
mover of it. He agreed in many of the 
arguments made use of by his hon. friend ; 
but he could not admit that by doing so he 
implied his approval of an alteration of the 
standard, or a repeal of the bill of 1819. 
If his hon. friend had proposed to repeal 
that bill without inquiry, he would have 
opposed such a proceeding. If he were 
to admit that much of the argument of 
the right hon. gentleman were true, still it 
would not induce him to withhold his sup- 
port from the motion. The right hon. gen- 
tleman asserted, that by acceding to the 
proposition of his hon. friend, the House 
would commit great injustice towards 
debtors. Now, itformed one of thegrounds 
of complaint against the bill which pro- 
vided for the return tocash payments, that 
it oppressed the debtor and benefited the 
creditor. The right hon. gentleman had 
asked, what was to be done with respect 
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to the national debt? Now, he would 
ask, what was to be done with respect to 
the payment of that debt? The paying 
of the interest of that debt was causing the 
ruin of a large class of the community. 
As a proof of this, he would refer the right 
hon. gentleman to the report of the agri- 
cultural committee, of which he was 
generally deemed the author, in which ‘it 
was stated, that tenants were at present 
compelled to pay out of their capitals. 
The resumption of cash payments had done, 
was doing, and must continue to do, great 
injury to a large portion of the community. 
The only object of the motion was, to in- 
quire, how the people might sustain the 
least quantity of damage from that measure. 
The right hon. gentleman had spoken of 
the dangers which he anticipated from the 
House agreeing to the motion. Among 
other misfortunes the right hon. gentleman 
dreaded an immediate convulsion. But, if 
the bill which was passedin 1819 continued 
in force, a total changein the wholeproperty 
of the country would be effected. A few 
evenings since, the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire had declared, that the lands through- 
out the country were mortgaged to the 
public creditor. If those words meant any 
thing, they meant that, if the interest of 
the debt could not be obtained by the pro- 
duct of taxation, the public creditor might 
foreclose and seize upon the land.—The 
noble lord expressed his regret that the 
country had not yet had the benefit of 
trying the propositions of the hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington. He thought that 
the Bank had always acted unwisely with 
respect to the -measures which they had 
adopted upon the subject of the resump- 
tion of cash payments. He warned the 
House not to continue its support to the 
present system, merely because it was 
sanctioned by high authority. Great men 
had bestowed their approbation upon some 
of the most destructive measures which 
had ever been produced in this country. 
Individuals of high reputation had sup- 
ported the Bank Restriction act. But 
that measure had only been sustained from 
month to month; and even its most 
strenuous advocates had not ventured to 
propose its continuance for more than six 
months. A few years after came that 
second gross and mischievous resolution 
with respect to the value of the pound 
note. That resolution declared a pound 
note and ashilling to be equal in public 
estimation to a guinea; and immediately 
after came a bill into the House to prevent 
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the sale of guineas at 26s. each. The right 
hon. gentleman had asked, with a sort of 
taunt, why had not gentlemen on his (lord 
A. H.’s) side of the House come down at 
that moment of depreciation to adjust, or 
suggest an adjustment of the difference of 
value. Why, if he (lord A. H.) and his 
friends had taken that course, they would 
have been met and confronted with the very 
resolution to which he now referred. The 
right hon. member for Liverpool, (Mr. 
Canning) it would be recollected, had op- 
posed that resolution at the time of its 
being brought forward, and the right hon. 
gentleman had written a most able pam- 
phlet against it. They had now, however, 
joined administration, and he could not, 
of course, expect their assistance. But 
the principle which he himself had come 
to was this—the first step that the House 
must take towards wisdom would be to 
stultify its own past conduct. The corn- 
laws, and the resolutions as to the cur- 
rency which the House had passed, justi- 
fied him in taking that ground. To the 
principle of the bill called Mr. Peel’s bill 
he was not hostile. It had been intended, 
no doubt, as acure for the then existing 
evil, But the remedy was sometimes 
worse than the disease; and, looking at 
the circumstances under which the bil 
had come into operation, and at the mani- 
fest mischiefs likely to result from it, he 
was not sure that he should not have to 
throw something like that reflection upon 
it. Before he sat down he wished most 
strongly to impress upon the House that 
the situation of the country was such as 
to threaten mischief. Instead of grow- 
ing better, matters were daily growing 
worse. And ifatime should come—an 
event far from unlikely—when the manu- 
facturing interest should be subjected to 
one half the extent of suffering and priva- 
tion which the agriculturist were enduring 
at the present moment, that time would 
bring with it a difficulty not easily to be 
gotover. Ifthe manufacturers were pressed 
with any thing like that degree of distress, 
they would not be answered as the agri- 
culturists had been, with ‘ Some part of 
the country must suffer. Parliament im- 
poses the burthen upon you; and you 
must bear it and be silent.” That lan- 
guage, if it had pacified the agriculturists, 
would not do with the manufacturers. He 
was not prepared to vote for a change in 
the standard of the currency: but he did 
think that some means might be devised of 
throwing the existing mass of calamity 
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more equally over the country. Wher 
opinions upon the state of the currency 
were so various—-when the noble lord op- 
posite admitted that 70s. now was equal 
to 80s. before the passing of the bill— 
when the hon. member for Portarlington 
put the change in value at from 7 to 10 
per cent; and when some hon. members 
put it so high as 30 or 40 per cent, 
surely it was worth while to institute some 
inquiry into the subject. He was not san- 
guineas to the adoption of any remedy, 
still less as to the adoption of any adequate 
remedy ; still, the pressure of the evil was 
so great, that he was willing to take every 
chance; and he should therefore support 
the motion. 

On the motion of Mr. Bennet, the 
debate was adjourned till to morrow. 
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ResumMPTion or CAsH PAYMENTS. ] 
The order of the day being read, for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on the 
motion of Mr. Western, and the amend- 
ment thereon proposed by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, 

Mr. Bennet rose and said, that before 
he proceeded to make a few observations 
on the motion before the House, he 
wished the resolutions to be read, which 
had been moved by the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the 13th of May, 1811. 
[{ The said resolutions having been accord- 
ingly read by the clerk, the hon. member 
proceeded.] He apologized to the House 
for offering himself to their notice on this 
occasion, but he was unwilling to give his 
vote in favour of the resolution of his hon. 
friend, without entering into some expla- 
nation of the principles on which he should 
support that resolution—principles, which 
were in strict conformity with opinions 
which he had long ago entertained on this 
subject, but which he confessed he had 
shrunk from acknowledging, partly from 
their greatsingularity at the time, and partly 
from the unwillingness he felt when he was 
a younger man, to obtrude himself on the 
attention of the House upon questions of 
such primary importance. Had he enter- 
tained opinions directly opposite, he should 
have had no scruple in manfully and 
honestly retracting them; but when he 
saw consequences resulting from the 
measures of his majesty’s government, in 
strict conformity with what he had pre- 
viously anticipated, he had no hesi- 
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tation in declaring, that those measures 
had produced all the calamities under 
which the country laboured; though he 
was. not prepared to say that all of 


- them ought now to be retraced. At all 


events, it wastime that some inquiry should 
take place into the causes of the calami- 
tous situation in which the country was 
placed, and the means of applying some 
remedial measures. He fully concurred in 
all that portion of the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) in which 
he described the miserable consequences 
of tampering with the currency | of 
the country. No man was better 
qualified to paint those consequences than 
the right hon. gentleman, because, he 
would do him the justice to say, that from 
the commencement of his parliamentary 
career, he had uniformly deprecated the 
wretched system of policy with regard to 
the currency which had been pursued by 
his colleagues. With what feelings the 
noble lord could have heard the solemn 
denunciations of the right hon. gentleman 
he was at a loss to conceive; since the 
noble lord and his colleagues were the 
very persons who had brought those ca- 
lamities on the country by tampering with 
the currency, who had first cheated the 
public creditor, and afterwards cheated the 
public debtor, so that no class of the com- 
munity had escaped from the disastrous 
consequences of their system of govern- 
ment. The depreciation of the currency 
from the year 1801 to 1813 was fully 
equal to the amount stated by his hon. 
friend. In the year 1793, the price of the 
dollar was 4s. lld.; in 1813 it was 7s.; 
the standard of silver was 5s. 1d. in 1793 ; 
in 1813 it was 7s. 4d.; the standard of 
gold was in the former period 3/. 17s. 10d. 
in the latter 5/. 10s. This alteration in 
the value of the currency was followed, as 
might naturally be supposed, by an in- 
crease in the price of every article of life. 
The average price of the Winchester 
bushel of wheat during the five years pre- 
vious to 1793 was 6s. 9d.; in the five 
years ending 1813, the average price was 
14s. 4d.; in the ten years ending 1793, 
the average price was 6s. 4d.; in the ten 
years ending 1813, it was 12s.6d. The 
same increase was observable in the price 
of every other article of life. The right 
hon. gentleman had stated the conse- 
quences of what he termed a breach of 
faith ; but, had his majesty’s government 
considered those consequences, when they 
cheated the public creditor in 1797, and 
VOL. VII. 
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when they afterwards cheated the public 
debtor in. 1813, and 1819? There was an 
intermediate period of robbery, during 
which one of the most. decisive instances 
that could be cited of the disposition of 
the government to invade private property 
and interfere with private contracts, was 
that of lord Stanhope’s bill in 1811. The 
suspension act operated only for the pay- 
ment of the public creditor; for; with 
regard to the individual transactions of 
life it. was wholly inoperative. Lord 
King exposed the distinction between a 
money and a paper price—a distinction 
which was obvious to every one; but lord 
King acted upon it, by endeavouring to 
compel his tenant, a bank director, to pay 
his rentin gold. ‘‘ You have contracted,” 
argued that nobleman, “to pay a certain 
sum under an old engagement, and if you 
and the government have depreciated the 
currency, I have a right to insist on the 
performance of the contract.” Lord King 
distrained on his tenant, with a view of 
trying the question of right ; and how did 
the government act on this occasion? 
Why, they immediately stepped in, and 
interfered with lord King’s private rights, 
by declaring Bank notes to be a legal 
tender.—Whatever instances of deprecia- 
tion of the currency had occurred in Ger- 
many, France, and America, they had 
never received the direct sanction of the 
government; this was an act reserved for 
the government of this country. Not only 
the public creditor, but every individual 
who had made any contract during the 
suspension of cash payments, between the 
years 1803 and 1813, was compelled to 
pay a greater sum than he had, in fact, 
borrowed. What could be said, even by 
ministers themselves of a law which had 
doubled every debt owing through the 
kingdom—a law which had doubled every 
existing mortgage—which robbed alike 
the public and the private debtor ; calling 
upon the former to pay to the fundholder 
sums which, in truth, the fundholder had 
never lent? The right hon. gentleman 
talked of keeping public faith, let public 
faith be kept. He (Mr. B.) demanded 
that it should be kept—kept, not with the 
fundholder merely, but with the kingdom 
at large. Let the proposal of his hon. 
friend be agreed to. Let an examination 
be entered upon; and let something like 
a balance, if possible, be struck; but let 
not the country be called upon for money 
which it had not received, and which it 
had not the powerto pay. Theright hon. 
30 
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gentleman said, that people were supposed 
to-have acted with knowledge, and that, 
contracting while the depreciation existed, 
they must be taken’ to have been aware of 
that depreciation. Aware? Yes; some 
few political economists might have: been 
aware of the fact. But what means had 
the public at large of being aware of it? 
The public knew only of the resolutions 
of that House which he had just caused to 
be read, and which broadly declared that 
there was no depreciation at all. . The 
government had openly made that state- 
ment. The chancellor of the exchequer 
had risked his fortunes upon it. The 
noble lord opposite, in his fanciful periods, 
had said that although the gold had in- 
creased in value, the paper had not 
diminished; and yet now the people 
were to be taken to have known a fact, 
the existence of which government itself 
denied. Again, said the right hon. gen- 
tleman, “ people knew that the Bank would 
resume cash payments.” What security 
had the people upon that subject? They 
had seen the measure delayed from time 
to time; they had seen promises broken 
as to its commencement, and broken too 
in time of peace: but no person could 
ever have supposed that cash payments 
would be resumed without something like 
an arrangement—without some regulation 
between debtor and creditor. If the pre- 
cedent of the reign of king William was 
to be quoted, let the House look at the 
circumstances in which that monarch had 
been placed. He had acted when the 
country was in a hazardous state; when 
the Crown tottered on his head ; and when 
he stood. compelled to encounter a pow- 
erful tory faction—a tory faction almost as 
dangerous as that which had now visited 
the country for the last fifty years. But, 
after all; what had been done in king 
William’s time? A little more than five 
millions of currency had been called in ; 
the whole difficulty had been set straight 
within twelve months, and at an expense 
of only 2,400,000/. Why, the whole 
public debt, at the death of king William, 
was only 4,000,000/., the interest not ex- 
ceeding 200,000/. a year. Our debt at 
the present. moment was more than 
800,000,000/. Our charge upon the 
country 60,000,000/. a year. The whole 
expense during the whole of king 
William's’ reign had amounted only to 
'70,000,000/. scarcely more than one year’s 
expenditure under the system of the 
present day. And see the proportion 
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which the taxes bore as applied to the 
general revenue of the country. Lord 
Liverpool had stated the income of the 
country at 250,000,000/. a year. He be- 
lieved that statement to be exaggerated : 
but, taking it to be correct, the taxes bore 
a proportion of almost one to three. | In 
1793, their proportion had not exceeded 
one to seven: He again called upon the 
House to look at the situation of property 
in this country. If a gentleman had a 
mortgage upon his estate, incurred per- 
haps before his birth, lhe was now obliged 
if he wished to redeem that mortgage, to 
pay double the sum of money which had 
really been borrowed by his ancestor. 
There was not a county in the kingdom—. 
scarcely an estate—which did not bear 
witness to the truth of this proposition. 
It was impossible to move in ordinary 
society without hearing of persons of pro- 
perty who had become beggars—whose 
productive estates were not in the hands 
of their creditors, because the prices of 
produce had fallen one half, while the 
nominal amount of their debts remained 
the same. Take a familiar instance by 
way of illustration—suppose a man in the 
time of depreciation to have bought an 
estate for 20,000/. and to have mortgaged 
it as far as 10,000/. the estate now was 
gone—the mortgagee enjoyed it in full. 
He remembered the robbery of the cre- 
ditor—and he now saw the robbery of the 
debtor, perpetrated by nearly the same 
men, at least by the same erroneous 
system. He had seen all of those des- 
tructive measures supported by the same 
meu who supported every proposition 
which came from the minister. It would 
give him pleasure to behold those country 
gentlemen whom he had so often seen 
strut into that House to support every 
measure of expense and extravagance, now 
crawl out of it—as they deserved to be— 
paupers. It would be but justice that the 
bill should be paid by those who had con- 
tracted the debt. It was true that he was 
bound by law to pay it, as well as others ; 
but he contended that he was not so bound 
by moral law. Neither he, nor any of his, 
were parties to any of the measures by 
which this country had been governed 
since the commencement of the French 
revolution. The question now was, whe- 
ther the legislature was prepared to look 
the evils in the face by which they were 
surrounded—whether they would oppose 
any dam to arrest this flood of misery. 
Under all the circumstances he had stated 
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he would support the motion for inquiry, 
though he was compelled to admit that it 
would be now impossible to repeal Mr. 
Peél’s bill—to put it into the power of the 
Bank once more to deluge the country 
with their notes. Yet he had not a doubt 
that if this country was again plunged 
into war, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
if he still continued to fill his present sit- 
uation, and the noble marqui8, should 
continue to hold the same: place, would 
urge the same arguments for the adoption 
of a restriction notwithstanding all their 
experience of its melancholy results. He 
would support the motion because he saw 
that he could do no better. He saw that 
the country was not in a situation to retrace 
its steps—nor did he know how it could go 
forward. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, that having 
been one of the few who actively opposed 
in 1819, not the principle, but the time 
and mode of the bill for resuming cash 
payments, and who. then unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to rouse the landed interest 
in that House to a sense of its danger, he 
was desirous of stating on what ground he 
should vote for the motion of his hon. 
friend, especially as he did not coincide 
in all the views he had taken of the subject. 
He was an enemy to a return now to a 
paper currency without contro}, as one of 
the greatest calamities; but the motion 
pledged him to nothing more than toa 
re-consideration of what was called Mr, 
Peel’s bill, and its effects on the country. 
Such a revision was called for in innume- 
table petitions. The present was a fa- 
vourable moment for a calm consideration 
of it, as we were in a state of tranquillity at 
home and abroad, and as the clamour had 
subsided which attended the passing of 
this bill in 1819, and which rendered it 
then almost a service of danger to venture 
to oppose it. Now, indeed, the public 
feeling was so much the other way, that 
he would venture to say, the majority of 
that night would rather be procured by 
the supposed impracticability of remedying 
the evils of this bill than by any appro- 
bation of it. He contended, that the 
measure of 1819, was not perfect and ac- 
curate, because it was carried by clamour 
because the committee was constituted 
of individuals, the majority of whom had 
pledged themselves to the bullion theory 
by pamphlets or speeches. Besides this, 
they had founded their measure on a false 
theory; namely, that gold was the exact 
index of the depreciation of our currency. 
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This he denied, and contended, that the 
price of gold was regulated by the ex- 
changes, which, were governed by the 
cheapness at which we could manufacture 
for the foreign markets. The committee 
of 1819, had not reverted to the whole 
standard, but had actually raised it. The 
former standard was the old gold coin 
worn toa certain extent, and protected 
from export by pains and penalties, which 
formed a protection, as the bullion com- 
mittee of 1810 stated, of nearly 5 per cent. 
By repealing these penal laws and giving 
a new coin, the standard was actually and 
unintentionally raised nearly one shilling 
in the pound. . Now it would be no breach 
of public faith to impose a seignorage to 
this extent, following the example of other 
nations; and for this reason, and- because 
it would be wise to consider the question 
of adopting silver, and not gold, as the 
standard, it was right to grant the inquiry. 
In addition to these reasons, the Bank had 
unintentionally and unnecessarily increased 
the pressure of the measure, by not adopt- 
ing the plan of paying in bullion, rather 
than in coin, and by forcibly withdrawing 
since last autumn, the whole of their small 
notes. True, they had substituted gold; 
but that was not the same thing with 
regard to prices: gold was liable to be 
hoarded; and he knew it actually was so, 
to a considerable extent. When we comi- 
pared the rapidity of the fall of prices 
since the Bank began to withdraw their 
small notes, was there not réason to con- 
clude a connexion between them? And 
if such had been the fruits of this measuré, 
while circumstances were favourable, 
what would they have been if war, or an 
importation of foreign corn had existed? 
The pressure would have been intolerable. 
He did not mean to blame the Bank di- 
rectors: they were placed in a difficult 
situation, bewildered by theories which 
were neither understood by themselves, 
nor, what was worse, by the authors of 
them. We had been governed by the- 
orists for some years, who were calling 
out for a free trade, at a time when all 
other nations were enacting restrictions of 
every kind. For the reasons above stated 
and without advocating directly or indi+ 
rectly any breach of the national faith or 
honour, he would vote for the inquiry. | 
Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that though 
in much that had fallen from the hon. alder- 
man, he widely differed from him, yet 
he felt himself compelled to vote as he 
did, There could be neither doubt nor 
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question, but that the main cause of the 
embarrassment under which the country 
laboured, was the having most mistakenly 
coined to an historical standard which no 
outstanding contract had been calculated 
to meet, and which falsified every man’s 
reckonings. Whether it be possible now 
to alleviate the evil so created must be 
considered much more problematical ; 
and the unsettling people’s minds by the 
appointment of the committee proposed 
by the hon. member for Essex, might, it 
must be confessed, be productive of 
greater inconveniencies, than the benefit 
to be derived from its investigations might 
be likely to compensate. At the same 
time, when driven to choose between a 
committee of enquiry and the resolution 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite, he 
could not hesitate in voting for the ori- 
ginal motion. He should have thought 
that with the example of the unfortunate 
resolution of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer before his eyes—given up to con- 
tumely by every body, with the sole ex- 
ception of the hon. alderman, the member 
for Sudbury, the right hon, gentleman 
would have been cautious of persuading 
the Houseagaintostultify itself, by rash and 
uncalled for propositions, which the course 
of events might compel them to retract. 
But the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
was the best comment on his own reso- 
lution, and the clue to the views of go- 
vyernment. The resolution was that of 
Montague in the reign of William the 3rd, 
when Locke insisted on restoring the 
currency to its former standard, and 
Lowndes, with all the monied people of 
the day, pleaded for a recoinage to exist- 
ing values—the right hon. gentleman 
proving from document, in the great 
distress which followed, that Lowndes 
had been right, and that Locke had been 
wrong. But, then, the right hon. gentle- 
man goes on to say, that in process of 
time the country again enjoyed prosperity 
—totally omitting any mention of the pro- 
cess by which money transactions were 
in those days set free; namely, by the 
first issue of Exchequer bills, which were 
put forth as low as 5/. and 10/,, and made 
receivable at the Excheyuer for the reve- 
nue. The operations of the Bank were 
then commencing—the march of the debt 
was then beginning its creation of ficti- 
tious capital—and the deficiency of the 
amount of the restored coin to meet the 
exigences of the country, was supplied by 
what then was new, a paper currepcy.— 
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It seems evident, that the present views 
of the government, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of our mountainous debt, 
are pointed towards a very hazardous 
experiment, in order to attain the same 
species of relief—which it is to be feared, 
may failthem. It seems they have dis- 
covered they have coined pieces of money, 
of a value they cannot afford for ordinary 
use ; but at the same time appear to think, 
that this coin may be held demandable at 
will—as a measure or sort of touchstone 
of value—whilst paper may be encou- 
raged still to multiply itself to occasion, 
be the real medium of the transactions of 
the country, small as well as large (which 
latter it must always be), and the coin 
being thus in fact very little demanded, 
the prices generally may somewhat rise. 
It is obvious that this must be a state of 
things of extreme danger—excepting for 
the hoarding of sovereigns by a few indi- 
viduals—which the hon. alderman laments 
as likely ; but which he (Mr. Gurney), 
said, an as far as it went, he should re- 
joice in—there would not be a sovereign 
to be seen in any district not immediately 
adjacent to the metropolis.—With the 
rise of prices would come the fall of the 
exchanges. Gold would be leaving the 
Bank, and if an alarm should spring up 
of any extent, from any cause whatever, 
the Bank would be placed in the dilemma 
of either continuing their discounts freely 
at the risk of stopping themselves, or of 
refusing to continue them, and stopping 
the whole country—Mr. G, said, that 
Lowever injurious the lowering the standard 
of the coin of a country whilst in circula- 
tion might be, there was no country in 
Europe, or he believed in the civilized 
world, in which that operation had not 
repeatedly taken place, and in no instance 
had it produced convulsion or: a general 
dissolution of the existing state of society. 
It was the manner in which an over- 
weighted nation had generally relieved it- 
self with the least shock, the least distress, 
and the least injustice of any. The 
future state of the affairs of this country 
seemed to be such as no one could look 
forward to without great apprehension; 
and he should certainly vote against 
pledging the House, that under no cir- 
cumstances they would resort to a mea- 
sure, which many circumstances might 
concur to render the lesser of acknow- 
ledged evils. 

Mr. Leycester said, that as he had not 
yet heard any of the arguments of his 
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hon. friend, the member for Essex, in 
any degree refuted, he should vote for 


the motion. There was one observation 
of his hon. friend, which appeared to him 
to demand.the appointment of a com- 
mittee by itself. 1t was this:—The right 
hon. gentleman opposite, had stated that 
the depreciation of the currency did not 
amount to more than 10 per cent, and 
his hon. friend had declared it to be full 
40 per cent. Now it was important to 
know which of the two was right, or 
which wrong. If the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite was wrong, all the financial 
regulations of the country were wrong 
also, and all the salaries and pensions of 
the officers under government ought to 
be reduced 40 instead of 10 per cent. 
Perhaps honourable gentlemen on the 
other side would not be willing to own 
themselves in the wrong upon such a sub- 
ject. Perhaps they would be reluctant 
to admit any new light into their minds 
upon so interesting a point, and would 
say to those who forced it upon them, in 
the language of the poet— 
“ Pol me occidistis, amici, * 

Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 


But, though he was favourable to the ap- 
pointment of a committee, he must pro- 
test against any attack upon Mr. Peel’s 
bill. He looked upon that bill as a mea- 
sure founded in wisdom, inasmuch as it 
gave us the opportunity of becoming a 
nation of discreet and honest men, in- 
stead of a nation of swindlers and spend- 
thrifts—which we had been for so many 
years. Indeed, the evils under which the 
country was at present suffering, arose 
from the measure of 1797, and not from 
the bill of 1819. He trusted that the 
right. hon. author of that bill would follow 
it up by advocating measures of strict re- 
trenchment and rigid economy. The 
country had gone too far with that bill to 
allow of retreat. Like Macbeth, they had 


“ Stepp’d in so far, that should they wade no 
more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


He would vote for the motion, as he was 
certain that none had ever been proposed 
to the House more strictly conscientious, 
- and more fairly honest. His hon. friend 
had no other object than to save the 
country; and if he could effect that ob- 
ject, he did not care, if he even saved the 
present administration also. 

Mr. Haltlimand said, that as the coun- 
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try had now gone through all the distress 
which was likely to arise from the bill of 
1819, it was rather too late to propose the 
reconsideration of that measure. He 
contended, that a depreciation of the cur- 
rency to be at all serviceable ought to be 
going on from month to month, from 
week to week, and from day to day. 
Did his hon. friend, the member for 
Essex, wish for such a depreciation ? 
The depreciation must stop at some point; 
and when it had arrived at that point, the 
advantages to be derived from it must 
cease to operate. He had heard of late 
many charges brought against the Bank 
of England, on account of the transac- 
tions which passed between it and the 
public. All of them appeared to him to 
be unfounded, save one; and even that 
charge, supposing it valid, would not 
weigh much against the Bank, consider- 
ing that for the last five and-twenty years 
they had not been much accustomed to 
payments in cash. The fact was, that 
the Bank of England, looking forward to 
the resumption of cash payments, had ac- 
cumulated a large quantity of gold in its 
coffers, and by so doing had, as the hon. 
member for Portarlington observed, ap~ 
preciated the currency. Whether the 
Bank had been right or wrong in collect- 
ing such a quantity of gold, which might 
have been as well at the bottom of the 
sea as in their coffers, he would not now 
attempt to argue. He would simply state 
that the appreciation of the currency had 
gone much farther than the Bank origi- 
nally contemplated. With regard to the 
circulation of Bank paper, he would take 
the liberty of making one remark; and 
that was, that so long as the Bank was 
ready to pay its notes in gold, the House 
had no reason to complain whether there 
were five millions more or less of their 
notes in circulation. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that he agreed in a 
great deal of what had fallen from his hon. 
friend who spoke last, and particularly in 
his view of the effect of the preparations 
made by the Bank for the resumption of 
payments inspecie ; it was undeniable, that 
the manner in which the Bank had gone 
on purchasing gold to provide for a 
metallic currency, had materially affected 
the public interests. It was impossible 
to ascertain what was the amount of the 
effect of that mistake on the part of the 
Bank, or to what precise extent their 
bullion purchases affected the value of 
gold; but, whatever the extent was, sa 
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far exactly had the value of the currency 
been increased, and the prices of commo- 
dities been lowered. His hon. friend had 
said, that whilst the Bank was obliged to 
pay its notes in gold, the public had no 
interest in interfering with the Bank re. 
speeting the amount of the paper circula- 
tion, for if it were too low, the deficiency 
would be supplied by the importation of 
gold, and if it were too high, it would be 
reduced by the exchange of paper for gold. 
In this opinion he did not entirely concur, 
because there might be an interval during 
which the country might sustain great in- 
convenience from an undue reduction of 
the Bank circulation. Let him put a case 
to elucidate his views on this subject. 
Suppose the Bank were to reduce the 
amount of their issues to five millions, 
what would be the consequence? The 
foreign exchanges would be turned in our 
favour, and large quantities of bullion 
would be imported. This bullion would be 
ultimately coined into money, and would 
replace the paper-money which had 
previously been withdrawn ; .but, before it 
was so coined, while all these operations 
were going on, the currency would be at 
a very low level, the prices of commo- 
dities would fall, and great distress would 


be saflered.—Something of this kind had, 


in fact, happened. The Bank entirely 
mismanaged their concerns in the way in 
which they had prepared for the resump- 
tion of cash payments; nothing was 
more productiveof mischief than their large 
pene of gold, at the time to which 

e alluded. They ought to have borne 
in mind that, until the year 1823, the bill of 
his right hon, friend (Mr. Peel), did not 
make it imperative on the Bank to pay in 
specie.—Until the arrival of that period, 
the Baok were only called upon to pay in 
bullion, and in 1819, when the bill passed, 
their coffers contained a supply amply suf- 
ficient to meet’ all demands, preparatory 
to the final operation of the right hon. 
gentleman’s bill. That bill he had always 
considered as an experiment, to try whe- 
ther a bank could not be carried on with 
advantage to the general interests of the 
country, upon the principle of not being 
called upon to pay their notes in coin, but 
in bullion; and he had not the least doubt 
that, if the Bank had gone on wisely in 
their preliminary arrangements—if, in fact, 
they had done nothing but watch the ex- 
changes and the price of gold, and had 
regulated their issues accordingly, the 
years 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822 would 
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have passed off so well with the working of 
the bullion part of the plan, that parlia- 
ment would have continued it. for a num~ 
ber of years beyond the time originally 
stipulated for its operation. Such, he 
was. convinced, would have been the 
course, had the Bank refrained from mak- 
ing those unnecessary purchases of gold 
which had led to so many unpleasant con- 
sequences. But it was said by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Haldimand), that the Bank 
had since 1819 kept up their circu- 
lation to the same level as before 1819, 
and that, therefore, they had not caused 
the favourable exchange, and the influx 
of gold. He denied this—he denied, that 
their issues were now as large as in 1819 ; 
but allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that they were so, he should still make it 
matter of charge against the Bank, that 
they had not increased their issues, so as 
to operate on the foreign exchanges,. and 
prevent the large importations of gold 
With reference to the conduct of the 
Bank on that occasion, it had been said 
on a former evening, by an hon. Bank 
director, (Mr. Manning), in the way of 
justification, that they were not left 
masters of their own proceedings—that 
the numerous executions for forgery 
throughout the country, had made the 
public clamorous for a metallic circulation 
so as in a measure to compel the Bank to 
precipitate the substitution of coin for 
their one and two pound notes; but the 
Bank lost the benefit of this argument, by 
the opposition which they made through- 
out the discussions of the committee and 
the House in 1819, against every descrip- 
tion of metallic payments.—He believed, 
indeed, that after they had accumulated 
gold in large quantities, they thought it ex- 
pedient to substitute it in the form of coin 
for the one and two pound notes, and also 
for the reason which they had given; but 
this consideration did not lead them to 
limit their issues and to purchase the large 
quantities of gold; and it was of the effect 
of such limitation and of those purchases 
which he complained, and against this 

charge they had made no defence, nor 
could they make any. After their re- 

monstrances to the committee, and to the 

chancellor of the exchequer, on the sub- 

ject of the ill consequences of ‘restricting 

their issues, why did they promote the 

evil which they deprecated—why make 

those purchases for amply filled coffers— 

why take a step so inevitably leading to 

mischief? He could ascribe it to one 
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cause only, namely, that they were ignorant 
of the principles of currency, and did not 
know how, at such an important moment, 
to manage the difficult machine, which was 
intrusted to them. He was surprised, 
after what had been said by the hon. 
member for Shaftesbury (Mr. Leycester), 
of the character of Mr. Peel’s bill, that he 
should have come to the conclusion of 
voting for the appointment of a committee. 
If the past measures, so far as parliament 
had acted in this bill, were right, for what 
purpose was the committee? The de- 
clared object of the motion was to alter 
the standard, and he could not see, how, 
after, the hon. gentleman’s argument in 
favour of adhering to the present standard, 
he could vote for a motion tending to such 
analteration. It had been said by his hon. 
friend the member for Newton (Mr. 
H. Gurney), that they had begun at the 
wrong end—that they should in the first 
instance, have called on the private 
bankers to pay their notes in specie, and 
afterwards on the Bank of England to pur- 
sue the same course. Such a proposition, 
he thought, would have been absurd. The 
Bank of England had the power, by re- 
gulating its issues, of depreciating or in- 
creasing the value-of the Bank note just as 
they pleased—a power which the country 
banks had not. The Bank of England 
could depreciate, as was the case in 1812 
and 1813, their one pound note to the 
value of 14s., or they could increase it to 
the value of two sovereigns by an opposite 
course, provided the Mint, by coin- 
ing, did not counteract their operations. 
It was impossible, therefore, and if even 
possible, it would be most unjust, to re- 
quire private banks to call in their notes 
and to pay in specie, leaving at the same 
time this great Leviathan, the Bank, to 
continue its paper issues at will, and not 
subject to the same metallic converti- 
bility. 

In touching upon this subject, he must 
say that his opinion had been much mis- 
understood, both within and without the 
walls of parliament ; and if it were not too 
great a trespass upon the indulgence of 
House, he should wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining himself. In doing so 
he could not do better than refer to an 
observation which had fallen from the hon. 
alderman (Heygate) in the course of the 
debate. He had said, that if gold were 
the index of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, then his (Mr. Ricardo’s) argument 
founded upon it might be good, and that 
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ing the ancient standard was small in the 
estimate of the advantages attending it: 
but he (the hon. alderman) did not concur 
in the opinion, that gold was the index of 
the depreciation of the currency. Now, 
the whole difficulty in reference to this 
part of hisopinions was, as to the meaning 
of the word “ depreciation :” it was quite 
evident that the hon. alderman: and him- 
selfattached a different sense to that word. 
Suppose the only currency inthe country 
was a metallic one, and that, by clipping, it 
had lost 10 per cent of its weight; sup- 
pose, for instance, that the sovereign only 
retained 9-10ths of the metal which by 
law it should contain, and that, in conse- 
quence, gold bullion, in such a medium, 
should rise above its mint price, would 
not the money of the country be depre- 
ciated? He was quite sure the hon. alder- 
man would admit the truth of this in- 
ference. It was quite possible however, 
that, notwithstanding this depreciation, 
some of those general causes which operate 
on the value of gold bullion, such as war, 
or the mines from which gold is annually 
supplied becoming less productive, that 
gold might be so enhanced in value, as to 
make the clipped sovereign comparatively 
of greater value in the market than it was 
betore the reduction in its weight. Would 
it not then be true that we should possess 
a depreciated currency, although it should 
be increased in value? The great mistake 
committed on this subject was in con- 
founding the words ‘ depreciation” and 
‘diminution in value. With reference to 
the currency, he had said, and he now 
repeated it, that the price of gold was the 
index of the depreciation of the currency, 
not theindex of the value of the currency, 
and it was in this that he had been 
misunderstood. If, for instance, the 
standard of the currency remained at the 
same fixed value, and the coin were de- 
preciated by clipping ; or the paper money 
by the increase of its quantity, five per 
cent, a fall to that amount and no more, 
would take place in the price of commo- 
dities, as affected by the value of money. 
If the metal gold (the standard) continued 
of the same precise value, and it was re- 
quired to restore the currency thus depre- 
ciated: five per cent, to par, it would 
be necessary only to raise its value 
five per cent, and no ‘greater than that 
proportionate fall could take place in 
the price of commodities. In these cases 
he had supposed gold always to remain at 
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the same fixed value ; but had he ever said 
that there were not many causes which 
maight operate on the value of gold as well 
as on the value of all other commodities ? 
No, he had not, but just the contrary. 
No country that used the precious metals 
as a standard, were exempted from varia- 
tions in the prices of commodities, occa- 
sioned by a variation in the value of their 
standard. To such variations we had been 
subject before 1797, and must be subject 
to again, now that we have reverted to a 
metallic standard. In the plan which he 
had proposed, there was nothing which 
could cause a demand for gold, and there- 
fore he had been justified in anticipating a 
variation in the price of commodities, from 
adopting it, of only five per cent, the 
then difference between the value of 
gold and of paper. If, indeed, it had been 
necessary to purchase gold in order to 
revert to a metallic standard, then he 
would allow that a greater difference than 
5 per cent would take place in prices, but 
this was wholly unnecessary, because we 
had adopted a gold standard, were we 
therefore to be exempted from those varia- 
tions in the prices of commodities which 
arose from the cheapness of their produc- 
tion at one period compared with another ? 
Was the discovery of new improvements 
in machinery, or a superabundant harvest, 
or any of those general causes which 
operate to reduce price, to have no effect ? 
Were the injudicious purchases of the 
Bank to have no effect on the value of 
goid? Did he deny that in the present 
state of the world, the occurrences in 
South America, might have impeded the 
regular. supply of the precious metals to 
Europe, have enhanced their value and 
affected the prices of commodities all over 
the world. 

It had been imputed to him that he 
entertained the extravagant idea, that if a 
metallic standard was adopted, from that 
moment commodities were never to vary 
more than 5 percent. A proposition so 
absurd he had never maintained—his 
opinion on that subject had never changed, 
and, if not intruding too much on the 
time of the House, he would quote a 
passage from a pamphlet he had published 
in 1816, on the subject of his plan of 
bullion .payments, to show the House 
what that opinion had then been :— 

«¢ When a standard is used, we are sub- 
ject only to such a variation, in the value 
of money as the standard itself is subject 
to; but against such variation there is no 
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possible remedy; and. late events have 
proved that, during periods of war, when 
gold and silver are used for the payment 
of Jarge armies, distant from home, those 
variations: are much more considerable 
than has been generally allowed. This 
admission only proves that gold and silver 
are not so good a standard as they have 
been hitherto supposed; that they are 
themselves subject to greater variations 
than it is desirable a standard should be 
subject to. They are, however, the best 
with whick we are acquainted. If any 
other commodity less variable could be 
found, it might very properly be adopted 
as the future standard. of our money, 
provided it had all the other qualities 
which fitted it for that purpose ; but while 
these metals are the standard, the cur- 
rency should conform in value to them, 
and, whenever it does not, and the market 
price of bullion is above the Mint price, 
the currency is depreciated.” 

Such were the arguments he had 
always used, and he stil] adhered to them. 
He hoped the House would pardon this 
personal reference to his own opinion: he 
was very averse from intruding on their 
patience; but he was as it were put upon 
his triai—his plan had not been adopted, 
and yet to it was referred the conse- 
quences which were distinct from it; and 
he was held responsible for the plan 
that had been adopted, which was not his, 
but was essentially different from. it. 
Such was the singularity of his situation, 
and if the House would indulge him by 
permitting one more reference to his 
opinions expressed in that House in the 
year 1819, he should have done with that 
part of the argument which was strictly 
personal. What he had said in his speech, 
during the former discussion . of: -Mr. 
Peel’s bill (and he quoted it now. from 
the usual channel of information—the 
Reports ), was this, “* If the House adopted 
the proposition of the hon. : gentleman 
(Mr. Ellice),* another variation in the 
value of the currency would take place; 
which it was his wish to guard against. 
If that amendment were agreed to, an ex- 
traordinary demand would take place. for 
gold, for the purpose of coinage, which 
would enhance the value of the currency 
three or four per cent in addition to the 





* Mr. Ellice’s proposal was, to allow 
the Bank to make payments in coin in- 
stead of bullion if they should think jit 
expedient, 
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first enhancement.” «Till October, 1820, 
the Bank need make no reduction, and 
then a slight one; and he bad no doubt 
that, if they were cautious, they might 
arrive at cash payments without giving 
out one guineain gold. The Bank should 
reduce their issues cautiously, he only 
feared they would do it too rapidly. If 
he might give them advice, he should re- 
commend to them not to buy bullion, but 
even though they had but a few millions, 
he would boldly sell.” Such were his 
expressions in 1819. Had his recom- 
mendations been adopted? No. Why, 
then, was he to be held chargeable for re- 
sults over and above the effect of raising 
the currency from the actual state of de- 
preciation at which it stood at the time? 

‘ Having explained these personal allu- 
sions, he should now say a little upon the 
general question, which had not, in his 
opinion, been very fairly argued. A con- 
stant reference had been made to the ex- 
treme point of the depreciation in the 
currency, which they knew occurred in 
the year 1813; and Mr. Peel’s bill had 
been argued upon as if it had been passed 
in that year, and had caused all the varia- 
tion which it was acknowledged had 
taken place in the currency from that 
period to the present time. This was a 
most unfair way of arguing the question, 
for to Mr. Peel’s bill could only be im- 
puted the alteration which had taken 
place in the currency between 1819 and 
the present period. What was the state 
of the currency in 1819? It was left 
entirely under the management and con- 
trol of a company of merchants—indivi- 
duals, he was most ready to admit, of the 
best character, and actuated by the best 
intentions; but who, nevertheless—and 
he had declared plainly his apprehensions 
at the time—did not acknowledge the 
true principles of the currency, and who, 
in fact, in his opinion, did not know any 
thing about it. This company of mer- 
chants were, then, invested with the 
management of the great and important 
concern on which the welfare of the 
country, and the stability of its best in- 
terests, materially depended. They were 
the men who had the power of making 
their one pound note worth 14s. or 17s. 
or 18s. or 19s., as it had successively 
been, under their guidance, between the 
years 1813 and 1819. In the latter year, 
and for four years previous to it, the sys- 
tem had so operated as to bring the cur- 
rency within something like 5 per cent 
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of its par value. The time was then 
favourable for fixing a standard which was 
likely to save the country from the vacil- 
lation of such a system as that whicl: had 
— so much affected it. The time 
‘ad then arrived (in 1819) for fixing a 
standard, and the only consideration was 
as to the selection of the particular 
standard which ought to be adopted. 
They had two courses of proceeding open 
to them on that occasion; one was either 
to regulate the standard by the price of 
gold at the moment, or to recur to the 
ancient standard of the country. If, in 
the year 1819, the value of the currency 
had stood at 14s. for the pound note, 
which was the case in the year 1813, he 
should have thought that upon a balauce™ 
of all the advantages and disadvantages of 
the case, it would have been as well to 
fix the currency at the then value, accord 
ing to which most of the existing con 
tracts had been made; but when the 
currency was within 5 per cent of its par 
value, the only consideration was, whe- 
ther they should fix the standard at 4/. 2s., 
the then price of gold, or recur at once 
to the old standard. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he thought they had made 
the best selection in recurring to the old 
standard. The real evil was committed 
in 1797, and the opportunity of mitigat- 
ing its consequences was lost by the con- 
duct subsequently pursued by the Bank ; 
for even after the first suspension, they 
might, by proceeding upon right princi- 
ples in managing their issues, by keeping 
the value of the currency at or near par, 
have prevented the depreciation which 
followed. It might be asked how they 
could have done so? His reply was, that 

antity regulated the value of every thing. 
This was true of corn, of currency, and 
of every other commodity, and more; 
perhaps, of currency, than of any thing 
else. Whoever, then, possessed the 
power of regulating the quantity of money, 
could always govern its value, and make 
the pound note, as he had said before, 
worth fourteen shillings or two sovereigns, 
unless the mint, by opening to coin for 
the public, counteracted the operation of 
the Bank issues. By pursuing a wise and 
prudent course, the Bank might have so 
regulated its affairs, as to have prevented 
the currency from sustaining any depre- 
ciation from 1797 downwards; they 
might, in fact, have governed the market- 
price of bullion, and the foréign ex- 
changes; but, unfortunately, they had 

3 P 
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not) taken the’ steps necessary for that 
purpose. 

With respect to the bill of 1819, he 
must say, that he never regretted the 
share which he had taken in that measure. 
—(Hear,hear.] Remarkshad frequently 
been made upon an opinion which he 
(Mr. Ricardo) had given of the effect 
which had been produced on the value of 
gold, and therefore. on the value of 
money, hy the purchases made by the 
Bank, which he had computed at five per 
cent, making the whole rise in the value 
of.money ten per cent. He confessed 
that he had very little ground for form- 
ing any correct opinion on this subject. 
‘By comparing money with its standard, 
we had certain means of judging of its 
depreciation, but he knew of none by 
which: we were able to ascertain with 
certainty alterations in real or absolute 
value. His opinion of the standard itself 
having been raised five per cent in value, 
by the purchases of the Bank, was prin- 
cipally founded on the effeet which he 
should expect to follow, from a demand 
from the general stock of the world of 
from fifteen to twenty millions worth of 
coined money. If, as he believed, there 
was in'the world twenty times as much 
gold and silver as England had lately re- 
quired to establish her standard on its 
ancient footing, he should say that the 
effect of that measure could not have 
exceeded five per cent. The hon. mem- 
ber, who had brought forward this motion 
had disputed the propriety of the standard 
recognized by Mr. Peel’s bill, and con- 
tended, that the value of corn would have 
formed a better and more fixed standard. 
His reason in support of such an opinion 
was, that the average price of corn, taken 
for. a. series of ten: years, or for longer 
periods, furnished a standard less liable 
to variation than the standard of gold. 
He did not perfectly comprehend that 
part of the hon. member’s argument. 
Either he meant that the country ought 
to have a fixed metallic standard, regu- 
lated by the price of corn each year, as 
deduced from the average of the ten pre- 
vious years, or else by an average for ten 
years, determinable at the expiration of 
every ten years. Now, in any way in 
which the average could be taken, ac- 
eording to either plan, there-would-be a 
sudden: and considerable variation in the 
value of ‘the currency. . To-day, for ex- 
ample, the standard might be fixed with 
reference to the price of corn, when its 
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average ‘price was 80s. per. quarter, and 
to-morrow, if. that were the: period for 
correcting the standard of money by 
such a regulation, it might be necessary 


‘to alter it to 85s. or 90s., thus causing: a 


sudden variation in all money payments 
from one day to another. [Mr. Westera 
here signified his dissent.] He was ex- 
tremely sorry to have mistaken the hon. 
member, and he would not press this part 
ofhis argument. He must, however, say, 
that to take the average price of corn, as 
the best measure of value, was a most 
mistaken principle. The hon. member 
had, indeed, quoted in support of such a 
measure of value, the concurring autho+ 
rities of Locke and Adam Smith, whe 
had asserted that the average price of 
corn, during a period of ten years, was a 
less variable standard than gold; and in 
support of the opinion, the prices taken 
according to such an average were quoted. 
But the great fallacy in the argument 
was this—that, to prove that gold was 
more variable than corn, they were 
obliged to commence by supposing gold 
invariable. Unless the medium in which 
the price of corn is estimated could be 
asserted to be invariable in its value, how 
could the corn be said not to have varied 
in relative value? If they must admit 
the medium to be variable—and who 
would deny it ?—then what became of the 
argument? So far from believing corn 
to be a better measure of value than gold, 
he believed it to be a much worse one, 
and more dependent upon a variety of 
fluctuating causes for its intrinsic value. 
What was the real fact? In populous 
countries, they were compelled to grow 
corn ona worse quality of land than they 
were obliged to do when there was not 
the same demand for subsistence. In 
such countries then, the price must rise 
to remunerate the grower, or else the 
commodity must be procured from abroad 
by the indirect application of a larger 
capital. There were many causes: ope- 
rating on the value of corn, and therefore 
making it a variable standard.—Improve-~ 
ments in husbandry; discoveries of the 
efficacy of new manure; the very im- 
provement of a threshing-machine, had a 
tendency to lower the price. Again, the 
different expense of production, according 
to the capital necessary for cultivation, 
and the amount of population: to’ be sup- 
plied with food, had a tendency to aug- 
ment the prices So- that . there «were 
always two causes operating and contend~ 
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ing with each other, the one to cheapen 
and the other to increase the price of the. 
commodity; how, then, could it. be said | 
to furnish the least variable standard ?— | 
f Hear, hear.] It was a part of Adam | 
Smith’s argument. that corn was a steadier | 
criterion, because, it generally took the 
same quantity to furnish one man’s sus- 
tenance. That might be; but still the 
cost of production did not the less vary, | 
and, that must regulate the price. Its 
power of sustaining life was one thing: 
its value was another. He fully agreed 
with the hon. member for Essex, that 
there were various causes operating, also, 
on the value of gold, some of which were 
of a permanent, and others of a tempo- 
rary nature.. The more or less produc- 
tiveness of the mines were among the perma- 
ment: causes ; the demands for currency, 
er for plate, in consequence of increased 
wealth and population, were temporary 
causes, though probably of some consi- 
derable duration. _ A demand for hats or 
for cloth would elevate the value of those 
commodities, but as soon as the requisite 
= of capital was employed in pro- 

ucing the increased quantity required, 
their value would fall to the former level. 
The same was true of gold: an increased 
demand would raise its value, and would 
ultimately lead to an increased supply, 
when it would fall to its original level, if 
the cost of production had not also been 
increased. No principle was more true 
than that the cost of production was the 
regulator of value, and that demand only 
produced temporary effects. The hon. 
member (Mr. Western) had entered into 
elaborate statements of the amount of 
taxation at different periods, estimated in 
quarters of wheat, and from this statement 
he inferred an enormous fall in the value 
of money. Now, if these calculations, 
and the mode of applying them, were of 
any value, they must apply at all times 
as well as at the present. Let the hon. 
member, then, extend his calculations a 
little over former times, and see how his 
reasonings applied. If reference were 
made to three particular. years which he 
should name, the hon. gentleman’s calcu- 
lation would look a little differently to 
what..it did at present. The price of 
wheat was, in 1796, 72s. per quarter; in 
1798 (only two years afterwards) it fell 
to 50s.; in 1801 it rose.as high as 118s.— 
[Hear!]. This was the enormous fluc- 
tuation of only.three years. Here, then, 
the House had the experience of so short 
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a period as three years, and of the varia- 
tions of price in that time. The hon. 
gentleman, in his argument, had assumed, 
that the price of wheat was to be perma- 
nent as it now stood. He (Mr. Ricardo) 
thought it was by no means likely to be 
permanent; he anticipated that it would 
rise ; and, indeed, if the present was not 
a remunerating price, it was impossible 
that it should not rise; for in no case 
would production go on, for any consi- 
derable length of time, without remu- 
nerating prices. The alteration in the 
price of the quarter of wheat, then, in 
three years, was as the difference between 
50s. and 118s. But, in 1803, the price: 
fell again to 56s. In 1810 it attained 
106s. and in 1814 was reduced to 73s. 
The variations, in short, were infinite and 
constant—[Hear!]. Then, with regard 
to the price of flour, he had ascertained, 
that in the year 1801, in the month of 
July, the Victualling office at Deptford 
paid 124s. for the sack of flour. In De- 
cember of the same year they paid only: 
72s. In December, 1802, they paid for 
the same commodity and quantity, 52s. ;- 
in December, 1604, 89s.; and in subse-' 
quent years the price per sack was suc- 
cessively from 99s. to 50s., in shoct, as 
uncertain as possible. All these details 
tended to show that the price of corn was: 
perpetually fluctuating and varying; and 
it would only be wonderful if such were 
not the case. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that he hoped no member of that 
House would, with a contrary conviction 
on his mind, refuse, from motives of mis- 
taken pride or prejudice, to acknowledge 
any former error into which he might 
have fallen in the consideration of. these 
subjects. He (Mr. R.) could assure the 
hon. gentleman, that so far as he himself 
might be supposed to be concerned, he 
would not allow any foolish pride of the 
sort to operate with him. The hon. gen- 
tleman had remarked, at some length, on 
the evidence which had been furnished to 
that House by Mr. Tooke, with: respect 
to the effect of an abundance of commo- 
dities lowering prices. Those prices 
were said to have fallen considerably more 
than ten per cent; but Mr. Tooke ex- 
pressly said, that of the commodities he 
mentioned, there was not one, for the de- 
preciated value of which, when it ex- 
ceeded ten per cent, he could. not. well 
account. The quantity of all articles of 
consumption which had been brought into 
our markets, during the time of which that 
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gentleman spoke, exceeded the quantity 
furnished in any former period ; and there 
were some of the imported articles, the 
prices of which had continued to fall ever 
since, as sugars and cotton. But surely 
this could not be matter of surprise, when 
the House looked at the augmented quan- 
tity. The hon, gentleman had dwelt 
much on the injury which he conceived 
the country had sustained in consequence 
of loans that had been contracted for, at 
periods when the prices of the public 
funds were low, and which were now to 
be redeemed when the prices were high; 
and to make the disadvantages still more 
apparent, the calculation of the hon. gen- 
tleman was made in quarters of wheat at 
the corn prices of those times. The hon. 
gentleman said, “in order to pay that 
stock at the present value of money, I 
require such an additional number of 
quarters of corn.” Any body who heard 
the hon. gentleman’s speech would natu- 
rally have snpposed that the rise in the 
price of the funds was necessarily con- 
nected with the increased value of the 


currency. But this could not be so; if; 


the value of the currency had any thing to 
do with it, the contrary effect would take 
place. But the alteration in the value of 
the currency had nothing to do with this 
question; if the dividends were paid in 
a mére valuable medium, so was the price 
of stock estimated in the same valuable 
medium ; and if the dividend were paid 
in the less valuable medium, so also was 
the price estimated in the like medium. 
During the American war, the three per 
cent consols were as low as 53; and af- 
terwards they rose to 97. At that time 
there had been no tampering with the 
currency. 
value of the currency have to do with the 
price of the funds? If a man wanted 
money upon mortgage now he could raise 
it at four per cent; whereas, during the 
continuance of the late war, he not only 
gave seven or eight per cent, but was 
obliged to procure the money, after all, 
in a round-about manner, The whole of 
the argument might be reduced to the 
statement of a single fact, which was this 
—they who invested sums of money in 
the funds at this day would get a low in- 
terest in return; those who had invested 
during the war had obtained a large in- 
terest.— With respect to an argument 
which had been advanced by the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Bennet) 
he could not concur in it, 
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tended by his hon. friend, that the whole 
loss on the recoinage of money in kin 
William’s reign, when it was restore 
from a depreciated to a sound state, was 
about two millions and a half; and he es- 
timated the inconvenience and loss to in- 
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dividuals at that sum. But his hon, 
friend forgot that contracts in all coun- 
tries existed in a much larger proportion 
than money, and consequently the loss 
must have been much greater than his 
hon. friend had estimated. The contracts 
might, in fact, be twenty or ay times 
the amount of money, and therefore the 
interests of particular parties would have 
been affected accordingly. It was quite 
clear, that any alteration effected in the 
value of currency must of necessity, now 
as well as at all other times, affect one 
party or the other to such contracts ; but 
this was an effect perfectly natural and 
inevitable. 

To recur to the question before the 
House, he must say, that the motion of 
the hon. member for Essex was calculated 
to awaken and renew the agitation, which 
he had hoped would, ere this, have sub- 
sided. It was calculated to do much 
mischief—[Hear!]. If there were any 
chance of the hon. gentleman’s motion 
obtaining the support of the House, its 
success must be attended with the effect 
which, on the preceding evening, his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had 
ably pointed out. Every person would 
be eager to get rid of money which was 
to be rendered liable to an excessive and 
immediate depreciation. Every one 
would be anxious to withdraw it, as it 
were, from a currency of which he must 
anticipate the fate ; he would be directly 
embarking it in gold, ships, goods, pro- 
perty of any kind that he might deem 
more likely to retain a steady value than 
money itself. He (Mr. R.) belicved 
that the measure of 1819 was chiefly per- 
nicious to the country, on account of the 
unfounded alarms which it created in 
seme men’s minds, and the vague fears 
that other people felt lest something 
should occur, the nature of which they 
could not themselves define. That alarm 
was now got over; those fears were sub- 
siding ; and he conceived, that as the de- 
preciation in the value of our currency, 
which a few years ago was experienced, 
could not possibly return upon us in fu- 
ture, if we persevered in the measures we 
had taken, it would be the most unwise 
thing in the world to interfere with @n 
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act, the disturbance of which would un- 
settle the great principle we had esta- 
blished. He did flatter himself, that afier 
the suffering which the country had under- 
gone, in consequence of the Bank Suspen- 
sion bill, a measure of a similar character 
would never again be resorted to. His hon. 
friend ( Mr. Bennet) had stated, that the de- 
preciation in the value of the currency was 
in 1813 about 42 per cent. He thought 
his hon. friend had much overstated the 
amount of the depreciation. The highest 
price to which gold had ever risen, and 
that only for a short time, was 5/. 10s. per 
ounce. Even then the Bank-note was 
depreciated only 29 per cent, because 
5l. 10s. in Bank-notes could purchase the 
same quantity of goods as the gold in 
31. 17s. 104d. of coin. If, then, 5/. 10s. 
in Bank-notes was worth 3/. 17s. 104d. in 
gold, 100/. was worth 71/., and one pound 
about fourteen shillings, which is a de- 
preciation of 29 per cent, and not 42 per 
cent, as stated. by his hon. friend. Ano- 
ther way of stating this proposition might 
make it appear that money had risen 42 
per cent; for if 14s. of the money of 
1813 were now worth 20s., 100/. was now 
worth 142/.; but as he had already ob- 
served, nothing was more difficult than to 
ascertain the variations in the value of 
money—to do so with any accuracy, we 
should have an invariable measure of 
value; but such a measure we never had, 
nor ever could have. In the present case, 
gold might have fallen in value, at the 
same time that paper-money had’ been 
rising; and therefore, when they met, 
and were at par with each other, the rise 
in paper-money might not have been 
equal to the whole of the former differ- 
ence. To speak with precision, there- 
fore, of the value of money at any parti- 
cular period, was what no man could do; 
but when we spoke of depreciation, there 
was alwoys a standard by which that 
might be estimated. Another argument 
of his hon. friend greatly surprised him: 
he objected to the amendment of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson), because it 
did not give him sufficient security that 
the standard would not be at some future 
time altered. He appeared to fear that 
recourse might, on some supposed emer- 
gency, again be had to the measure of 
1797. In short, his hon. friend was for 
adhering to the standard fixed by Mr. 
Peel’s bill; and yet, in the same breath, 
added, as. it appeared to him (Mr. R.) 
most inconsistently, that he would vote 
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for the motion of the hon. member for 
Essex, which professedly went to alter 
that standard. 

Mr. Pearse said, that the hon. member 
for Portarlington had charged the Bank 
with. error and indiscretion in having be-; 
come too extensive purchasers of gold, in, 
consequence of the passing of the act of 
1819. The fact was, that the Bank were 
quite passive in taking the gold from the 
merchants who offered it for their pur-, 
chase. The consequence, however, had 
been, that bullion had been paid when- 
ever it had been demanded, and that an 
issue of 10 or 11,000,000 of gold sove- 
reigns had taken place. Ever since he 


.had been connected with the establish- 


ment, he had been invariably against all 
forced or artificial measures. The cir- 
stances which had chiefly led to the late 
high and the existing low prices, and 
plenty of gold, were, perhaps, these ; — in. 
1797, the country was pretty full of gold.. 
During the ensuing year some gold, in 
small quantities, was sent out of the coun- 
try, to pay a few balances, such as pur- 
chases of corn and other commodities. 
As fast as that gold went out of the coun- 
try, the quantity of Bank notes issued was 
increased. Up to the year 1810, which 
was 13 years after the suspension of cash 
payments, gold enough was left in the 
country to pay all its foreign balances, 
By the end of the year 1813, the war had 
become excessively expensive, and ver 

large quantities of wheat were purchased. 
Still, however, sufficient gold was left in 
the country to pay the same balances ; 
but it was at this period that it obtained 
its excessive price. In four years afier- 
wards, when the war and these several 
causes ceased, gold fell extremely. When 
peace returned, and trade was more regu- 
larly settled, the exchanges became gra- 
dually more favourable to us. The issue 
of Bank-notes in the meantime certainly 
continued ; but it was with great regu- 
larity. In fact, the Bank had no means 
of making forced issues. In proportion 
as the nominal value and the trading value 
of gold was different, the transactions be- 
tween man and man were more or less af- 
fected ; but the issues of Bank-notes were 
kept up, always with reference to the 
standard price of gold. He would assert, 
that as the Bank had never forced an 
issue, so neither had there ever been any 
depreciation in the value of their notes, 


-with reference to the price of gold. 


Sir IF. Burdett said, that if ever there 
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was a period which required great firm- 
ness and strength of mind, it was that at 
which his hon. friend, the .member for 
Essex, had brought forward the present 
motion. His hon. friend had shown to 
the House and to the country, that when 
once his mind was fully made up upon a 
measure which .he was convinced would 
be of great public benefit, he was not to 
be deterred by any consideration—he was 
not to be barred by any obstacle—from 
using his best efforts to put that measure 
into execution. It might-be said of his 
hon. friend, what had been said of a great 
man of former times — “ Vincit. amor 
patrie.” With this feeling as to the con- 
duct of his hon. friend, the member for 
Essex, he must take the liberty to 
complain a little of the hon. member for 


Portarlington, who seemed to him to hint. 


something like a disapprobation of that 
conduct. That hon. member had objected 
to the motion, on the ground that it 
would end in disappointment, and would 
create a fever in the public mind; and 
had treated it with less of liberality, than, 
judging from his general habits, was to 
have been expected from him. Knowing 
his hon. friend as he did, he felt surprised 
that the hon. member for Portarlington 
should. for a moment imagine any thing 
but good could result from a member of 
parliament’s openly speaking the truth in 
that House. Now, that good must result 
from the motion was evident; for, if his hon. 
friend was mistaken as to the causes which 
had produced the distresses under which 
the country laboured; then the fallacy 
would be exposed, and the fever which 
such opinions may have created in the 
country removed; but if the distress was 
produced by those causes, then the House, 
knowing the evil, would be bound to in- 
quire into and remedy it as speedily as 
possible. The hon. member for Portar- 
lington had alluded to the various prices 
of corn at different periods, but he (sir F. 
B.) differed totally from the hon. mem- 
ber’s inferences from those arguments. 
It was contended, that the limited circu- 
lation of our currency had produced dis- 
tress ; and the hon. member had proceeded 
to prove, that there had been high and 
low prices at different periods, without 
producing any fluctuation in the currency. 
But the hon. member had not shown that 
at the periods when those high and low 


prices existed there was a severe pressure. 


of distress in the country, as was unfor- 
tunately the case at present. But when 
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the hon. member had, in his consideration 
of the whole effect of this measure, by 
which the circulating medium of the 
country had been so much decreased, 
estimated the whole amount of that effect 
at 10 per cent, or 20 per cent on prices 
“ whatever his calculation might be), it 

id appear to him (sir F. B.) that the 
hon. gentleman, if he supposed that the 
loss to the public was no more than would 
result from this 10 or 20 per cent, was 
totally mistaken. [Mr. Ricardo expressed 
his dissent from this statement]. He 
(sir F. B.) appeared to be in error in the 
statement he was making, and therefore 
would not pursue it. But suppose that 
any portion, say one-fifth, of the circulat- 
ing medium of the country had been with- 
drawn, he (sir F. B.) contended, that the 
effect would be to decrease the whole in- 
come of the productive classes of the 
community—the agriculturists, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant—in the pro- 
portion of one-fifth. Taking the gross 
produce of the income of the productive 
classes at 600,000,000/. (and for aught he 


knew, it might be more), then if one- 


third (and he apprehended that one-third 
of our currency had actually been with- 
drawn), if one-third of their circulating 
medium were taken away, the loss to 
them would not be in proportion of that 
one-third merely, nor any thing like it. 
But it would be a loss of income, to the 
productive classes, of 200,000,000/. That 
was the proper way, of Jooking at the 
thing. The mere matter of the money 
being lost was nothing: but here, were 
those classes, with a loss of one-third of 
their means, called upon to pay all bur- 
thens and debts, contracted and levied 
during a period of great depreciation. 
They required to be allowed to pay in 
proportion: and not only was this not an in- 
justice, but it might be the destruction of 
the country if they attempted to discharge 
them in any other way. 

: Now, with respect to the injustice, as it 
was called, that would accrue from a re- 
vision of the currency and an adjustment 
of the contracts between the government 
and the public.creditor. Good God! did 
any body believe that, after dealing in a 
depreciated currency for five and twenty 
years, there would be any injustice, on the 
alteration of the standard, in making al- 
lowance for that depreciation? The taxes 
had been imposed, in this depreciated cur- 
rency, and consequently their nominal 
amount had increased in proportion to the 
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depreciation; the civil list had been aug- 
mented to meet the reduction in the stand- 
ard: salaries and allowances out of the 
public revenue had been increased in the 
same ratio from the same cause: all the 
expenditure of government had been 
settled with a view to the depreciation : all 
contracts between man and man had been 
affected by it. Could there then be any 
injustice in taking this into consideration, 
when we felt ourselves pressed down by 
the evils of a change in our money system ? 
What injustice could there be in demand- 
ing a reduction of the nominal amount of 
the taxes, proportioned to the rise in the 
value of the standard, as their nominal 
amount had been increased in proportion 
to the depreciation? The people, at-the 
time when these taxes were imposed, when 
the government expenditure was increased 
and. their own contracts were forined, 
were aware that a change had taken place 
in the currency, though they could not 
then ascertain its nature, or see into all 
its consequences. This change they cal- 
led high prices. With a view to those 
high prices, therefore, every mortgage was 
entered into, every family arrangement 
made, every provision for children settled, 
and every contract formed. ll parties, 
both debtor and creditor, both those who 
were to pay and those who were to re- 
ceive, carried on their transactions, and 
arranged their plans, in the confidence 
that high prices would continue; or, in 
other words, that the currency would not 
be altered. What injustice was there, 
therefore—since we had now altered the 
standard—in taking into view this mass of 
contracts, plans, engagements, public and 
private obligations, national burthens, 
and_ official: incomes, which~had arisen 
during the high prices, and under a belief 
that the standard would not be again al- 
tered? When gentlemen talked of the 
injustice of interfering with existing con- 
tracts, they ought to recollect that the in- 
justice did not begin now. They ought 
to have given due weight to their princi- 
ples, and paid a proper deference to their 
moral feelings, when they originally al- 
lowed the standard to be altered by the 
measure of 1797. But then, when they 
permitted the conditions of all contracts 
to be altered, they never thought of that 
injustice which they now brought forward 
as a bar to the present motion. Nay, 
from. a blind confidence in -the minister, 
they gave their votes in favour of an alte- 
ration in the standard, and thus laid the 
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foundation for all those evils under which 
the country now laboured. 

Reference had been made by a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) to the 
proceedings with respect to the currency 
in king William’s time, and it had been 
broadly stated, that similar calamities had 
been the result of similar causes both then 
and now. But nothing could be more op- 
posite than the two cases, either in respect 
to the amount of calamity experienced, 
the nature of the transactions out of which 
it arose, or the conduct and principles of 
the government by which it wasmet. At 
the period when king William restored the 
currency, the silver was clipped and re~ 
duced in value, but the whole of the cur- 
rency was not depreciated. It was onl 
the silver coin that was debased ; the gold 
maintained its standard qualities ; and out 
of the 9,000,000 of money ia circulation 
4,000,000 were gold. . The good gold cir- 
culation for some time sustained the bad. 
silver; but when the deterioration of the 
latter came to be generally known, it fell 
in price, and two standards were formed. 
What did the minister of king William do 
in this emergency? He did not get the 
Bank to issue paper, and then empower it 
to stop payment: he did not foree the de- 
teriorated currency on the country: he 
did not declare that the bad. silver should 
be a legal tender, as Bank-notes had been 
declared by the restriction laws. _ No: 
instead of keeping the debased: money in 
circulation, he recalled it; instead of ma- 
king it legal tender, he —_— severe laws 
and enacted heavy penalties against those 
who should receive it. The ministers of 
that day even took to themselves blame 
for not being able to recall it as early as 
they wished, and endeavoured to protect 
the public from. the frauds and cheats. re- 
sulting fromit. They went further. They 
not only cried down the bad money, but 
they offered to receive it in full for the 
taxes, carried it to the mint, and recoined 
it. Even for a considerable length of 
time, when this clipt money was pro- 
hibited from circulation, it was received in 
payment into the treasury at its nominal 
value. What analogy was there between 
conduct like this and the measures which 
had been adopted in and subsequent to the 
year 1797? The former showed honesty 
and integrity :_ it was intended to preserve, 
not.to alter the standard ; while the mea- 
sures of the present period introduced as 
complete a change into the standard, as if 
the cvin had been debased by act of par- 
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liament in 1797, and raised since 1814. 
It was in consequence of the debasing of 
the coin in the time of king William, and 
proposals for restoring it, that the con- 
troversy,so often alluded to, arose between 
Mr. Locke and Mr. Lowndes. The latter 
declared that bullion had risen in value, 
because the silver coin had fallen. * No, 
(said Mr. Locke), bullion has. not risen 
but the currency is debased.” Asa re- 
medy for the evil, Mr. Lowndes, consis- 
tently enough with his theory, proposed 
to alter the standard; for it should be re- 
marked that the standard had not then 
been altered as now. Mr. Locke, on the 
other hand, contended wisely and irresis- 
tibly, that the remedy was not to be found 
in an alteration of the standard, but in a 
restoration of the coin to its legal weight 
and fineness—that an alteration of the 
standard would create the greatest embar- 
rassment, and be accompanied with the 
greatest injustice. What Mr. Locke so 
strongly objected to, we had twice done 
we had altered the standard in 1797, and 
again, by the measure pursued for the re- 
sumption cf cash payments, since 1814. 
The clipt money of that perivd could be 
objected to; it was not the lawful money 
of the country , whereas, the deteriorated 
currency of 1797 was declared a legal 
tender. Mr. Locke had ably stated those 
reasons for not altering the standard, which 
ought to have occurred.to our ministers for 
not passing the act of 1797. It would, he 
said, alter all contracts. Those who owed 
money would pay less than they had en- 
gaged to pay, and those who were credi- 
tors would receive less than they had 
stipulated to accept. We had altered the 
standard twice, and were now suffering 
from the consequences of changes that 
ought to have been foreseen. 

he question was, how, in our present 
circumstances, injustice was to be avoided, 
and distress removed. It could not be 
denied, that a great part of the public 
debt was contracted in a depreciated 
currency. The hon. member for Port- 
arlington had admitted this, and had | 
stated that in 1813, the pound was about 
equal to 14 shillings, at which it might 
have been retained. That was probably 
what his hon. friend, the member for 
Essex, would have proposed. There was 
no room to doubt that by neglecting this 
fact, and restoring the currency to its 
ancient standard, without making allow- 
ance for the previous depreciation, the 
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of the community, but especially to the 


industrious classes. By continuing to 
support the act by which these evils were 
produced, the injustice was perpetuated. 
When he spoke of Mr. Peel’s bill as the 
cause of the evil, he merely alluded to 
it as the consummation of a system which 
had worked its chief effects before its 
enactment ; and, consequently, that bill 
in itself could no more be justly accused 
of producing our present distress, than 
the lamb in the fable, of giving disturb- 
ance to the wolf, the year before it was 
born. In entering on the inquiry pro- 
posed by the motion, the committee 
would not, therefore, confine itself to the 
consequences of that measure alone. All 
the difficulties of the country, arising from 
legislative interference with the currency 
since 1797, must be looked in the face 
and fully examined. No man could deny 
that great injustice had been done, and 
overwhelming calamities experienced ; 
and it surely could be no sufficient answer . 
to a call for inquiry into the extent of the 
evil, and the nature of the remedy—that 
his majesty’s ministers had resolved to do 
nothing—that they had determined to let 
the country sink or swim, rather than re- 
open the question?—The hon. baronet 
again reverted to the proceedings with 
respect to the currency in king William’s 
time, and showed not only the difference 
but the contrast between them and the 
late measures. The two cases had not a 
feature of resemblance, either as regarded 
the state of the country or the conduct of 
the government. The ministers of that 
day endeavoured to prevent any altera- 
tion of the currency. The ministers of the 
present day thought nothing of the publie 
Injustice they were committing, or the 
national suffering they were creating, but 
had been solely occupied with the idea of 
getting as much money as they could from 
the Bank, and thus obtaining the means 
of accomplishing their projects, at what- 
ever sacrifice of the general interests. 
When the silver coin was cried down 
in William’s time the debased money 
amounted only to 5,000,000/., circulating 
with 4,000,000. of good gold currency. 
When, in 1814, measures were taken to 
restore the standard, we had 70,000,000/. 
of a currency, including Bank of England 
and country bank paper, without a single 
guinea of good coin. Here, therefore, ap- 
peared something like a conspiracy be- 
} tween the Bank and the government to 
alter the circulation, and to cheat the in- 





greatest injustice was done to all classes | 


dustrious classes. 
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When he thus expressed his opinion of 
the mischief occasioned by the alteration 
of the standard, he was not bound to say 
that he.agreed in any specific plan by which 
that mischief might be counteracted. He 
was inclined to wait the result of inquiry ; 


-and he would say that no man had done a 


greater service to his country than his 
hon. friend. in proposing the present in- 
quiry, and making the question the sub- 
ject of fair discussion. Notwithstanding 
the opinion of the hon. member for Port- 
arlington, he, for one, would say, that he 
apprehended no evil from the fullest dis- 
cussion. The most learned and most able 
of those gentlemen who had devoted 
themselves to questions of this kind, had 
not made up their minds on what it was 
proper to do to meet an evil which they 
all acknowledged. Was it fit, then, that 
the House should separate in this state of 
uncertainty? Was it fit that the country 
should see them unable to come to an 
agreement, in a matter so pressing to its 
welfare or relief? The public mind was 
restless and uneasy. Was it proper that 
no resolution should be taken before the 
prorogation, to allay its anxiety, or 
guide its judgment? All the causes 
hitherto brought forward to account ,for 


the public distress had been found in- 


adequate or fallacious. First we were told, 
about eight years ago, by the noble lord 


opposite, that our calamities were oc- 


casioned by a transition from war, to 


_ peace. The honest country gentlemen 


believed for the time in this declaration ; 
nor did he blame them for the confidence 
which they generally reposed in ministers, 
to_whom, they justly ascribed superior 
means of knowledge on most subjects. It 


-was natural, therefore, that they should 


give their confidence to the minister of 
the’ day, and it was, perhaps, fortu- 


-pate that they were little disposed to in- 
terfere captiously on questions which they 
chad not studie 


deeply.. But when he 
spoke thus, he did not. mean to deny that 


there might be a corrupi acquiescence, as 
well as a laudable confidence, and that for 


“¢ gifts which blind the eyes of the wise,” 


.some might surrender their judgment to 
the minister. 
allusion: . He spoke of voluntary and un- 


To such he now made no 


-bougbt confidence; and, certainly, no 
minister had ever made more extensive 
demands on the liberality of his friends 
than the noble Jord. No minister ever 
took Jess trouble to give them consistent 


_reasons for following him—no minister 
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ever got their sanction to measures. form- 
ed with so little consideration. In proof 
of this, he might allude to his motions 
and projects during the present. session, 
which had been proposed and abandoned 
with a degree of levity which scarcely 
gave his friends a shadow of excuse for 
trusting his judgment. His first theory 
for accounting for the public distress was 
a@ transition from war to peace. 
transition had begun eight years ago, and 
had not yet reached its consummation. 
The next cause was, an importation of 
foreign corn—our agriculture suffered 
because, though corn was high, we 
were in part supplied from abroad. 
A corn bill was introduced for the 
purpose, therefore, of preventing im- 


That . 


portation, and great apprehensions were » 
entertained by the people that the bill: 


would raise prices. He, (sir F. B.) was 
persuaded that the people were wrong in 
this opinion—he was persuaded that the 
corn bill would not produee high prices. 
The bill passed, and corn fell, and was 
still depressed. The distress which this 


occasioned was called agricultural . dis- : 


tress; but he was convinced that it was 


a distress extending over all the in- 


dustrious classes. As the corn law passed, 
and prices fell, some other theory must be 
invented to account for the general distress; 
and redundancy of produce was next 
brought forward. But then came the re- 
port of the agricultural committee which 
stated that the late crops were only 
average crops. In one year, for an 
average of several years, we had imported 
1,200,000 quarters of grain, and the price 
still continued high. For these three last 
years we had imported no corn at all 
from abroad, and our own crops at home 
were only average crops; and yét, with 
this apparent increase of demand, and 
stationary state of supply, we are suffering 
from a redundant produce which. could 
obtain no market. It would appear from 
these facts, that importation rather had a 
tendency to raise prices than depress 
them, as prices had fallen since we had 
ceased to import. The great trade of 
every country was its internal trade—the 
distribution of the commodities of its own 
or foreign growth for internal consump~ 
tion. If the manufacturing classes were 
employed, they became the best customers 
of the. agricultural —they must both 
flourish or suffer together. When we im- 
ported 1,200,000 quarters of foreign corn, 
or, according to a common calculation, 
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corn for 1,200,000 people, we had so 
many actively employed in manufacturing 
industry, who were the customers of the 
farmers for additional articles of produce. 
Some part of such a population must be 
supported by foreign corn. The in- 
dustrious classes who consumed it in our 
years of prosperity, were now on the poor- 
rates. A great population usefully em- 
ployed was the glory of a country, but a 
population not employed at all, or em- 
ployed unproductively, was a source of 
calamity. He was persuaded that the 
country gentlemen were wrong in en- 
deavouring to restrain the free trade in 
corn, or in wishing this country to become 
an exporting rather than an importing 
country. The demand for agricultural 
produce could only be kept up by a well 
employed, industrious and prosperous po- 
pulation, with a tendency to exceed the 
supplies at home, and therefore requiring 
importation from abroad. By debarring 
them from the use of foreign corn, we 
prevented them from having a market for 
their manufactures. We thus crippled 
their industry, and threw them for relief 
upon the parish. 

He had thus gone over all the theories 
ef the noble lord to account for the 
public distress. A transition from war 
to peace had grown out of date; im- 
portation of corn could no longer be 
pleaded as a cause of our sufferings when 
we imported none; and the redundancy 
so confidently relied on as sufficient to 
account for all our calamities turned out 
to be only average crops. No cause 
seemed adequate to account for apparent 
facts, but the state of the currency. It 
was not a sufficient reason for not entering 
on the inquiry to be told that ministers 
had made up their minds. But it was 
said the inquiry would be difficult—an 
excellent reason why it should imme- 
diately be instituted, and a committee 
appointed, as the best instrument for 
carrying it forward. It had likewise been 
said that there was no remedy, but an 
issue of paper which would be limited. 
That he denied. Suppose the currency 
had been arrested as it stood in 1813, the 
pound note was then equal to 14 shillings, 
and to this extent the correction ‘might 
be made. Nor would he allow the Bank 
to have that influence over the currency 
which they had before. He allowed that 
the directors were honourable and re- 
spectable men, and that they conducted 
their concerns as honestly and disinter- 


estedly as any other company; but he’ 
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would not intrust such an instrument in 
their hands as the direction of the cur- 
rency. He would not permit them to 
play fast and loose with all the contracts 
of the nation, by lowering or raising the 
value of the money in which they were 
contracted. The government should be 
made responsible for the exercise of this 
power. He did not mean to state any 
specific opinion, or to declare a preference 
for any particular plan; but something 
should be done—and something must be 
done—to save the industrious classes 
from absolute ruin. If the noble marquis 
opposite could not make up his mind 
what was the best course to pursue in@ 
matter so difficult, he ought to confess 
his inability, and relinquish a situation 
which he could not fill to the public ad- 
vantage. He was given to understand, 
that the manufacturers were not now 
making profits to the amount of the in- 
terest of their capital; and he gave the 
statement the more credit, because he 
could not see how it was possible that 
manufactures should be flourishing, and 
agriculture in a state of such extreme 
distress. Ministers had involved the 
country in its present. difficulties, and 
they were bound to find a remedy for 
the evil. It was not to be permitted that 
the people should die under it, because 
the king’s ministers did not choose to 
incur the responsibility of a remedy. It 
was impossible for any rational man to 
contend, that it was fit that the House 
should be dismissed, and the members 
sent back to their constituents, until 
every method had been tried of averting 
the present calamities. He applauded 
the industry and the ability displayed 
on this subject by his hon. friend, the 
member for Essex, whose arguments and 
facts were equally conclusive, although 
an attempt had been made to cast a ridi- 
cule upon them by exaggerated mis- 
statements. He referred particularly to 
what had fallen last night from a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), who 
had represented that his hon. friend 
wished corn to be the currency of the 
kingdom. Such an assertion was un- 
candid, and reflected upon anybody rather 
than upon his hon. friend. After con- 
tending that the productiveness of the 
estates belonging to colleges, on which 
corn rents had been reserved, supported 
the argument of the hon. member for 
Essex, the hon. baronet expressed, in 
conclusion, his entire approbation of the 
original motion. sie ole 
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Mr. Huskisson appealed to all who had 
heard him, whether he had represented the 
hon. member for Essex, as saying, that 
corn was to be the currency; but he 
maintained that he advocated corn being 
the standard. He would not call that un- 
candid of the hon. baronet; but he would 
say that he had been misrepresented. 
The hon, baronet represented him as 
comparing the currency of 1797 with that 
in the time of king William. He had not 
done so. He had compared the pressure 
which now prevailed from the restoration 
of a metallic currency, with that during 
king William’s reign, and had argued, that 
similar effects had arisen from similar 
causes. 


Mr. Attwood addressed the House to 
the following effect : 


I rise, Sir, for the purpose of explain- 
ing to the House the reasons for which I 
concur in the motion before it; and to 
call the attention of the House to the 
grounds on which, as it appears to me, 
that motion rests, which, if an opinion 
were to be formed from many of those 
arguments by which it has been opposed, 
might be taken to refer to questions and 
interests of unimportant detail ; and not to 
be, as I understand it, a measure which, 
whether in respect to the magnitude of 
the interests it proposes to affect; the 
principles which it involves ; cr above all, 
the necessity under which it is proposed : 
is of as great importance as any motion 
that has been at any time under the con- 
sideration of the House. And this main 
ground of necessity in particular, has been 
so much lost sight of, upon this occasion ; 
it has been so entirely overlooked, or pur- 
posely avoided by the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Huskisson), who has 
proposed an amendment to the present 
motion—his arguments and reasoning 
have gone so far wide of the important 
character of the present motion—of the 
nature and character, and effects, of those 
measures which have preceded, and have 
rendered this motion necessary — that it 
might almost have been doubted, whether 
he had been himself an actor in those 
transactions, the important character of 
which he so readily loses sight of ; though 
their consequences have been so extensive 
and disastrous—~or that he were now a 
minister of the Crown in this country— 
the distressed condition of which appears 
to occupy so trifling a portion of his con- 
sideration. 
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The important nature of the present 
motion is, as I consider it, no less than 
this — these are the grounds on which it 
rests—That all the calamities of the coun- 
try, in all their extent, have had their 
origin in measures of the legislature it- 
self—that those measures have been as 
monstrous in their injustice, as extensive 
in their ruin—that they are at this mo- 
ment in the midst of their operation—that 
the sufferings of the people, as they are 
of a fictitious origin; as they have had 
their origin in measures of the government 
—so they are within the power of the go- 
vernment to relieve and to remove. This 
is the nature of the present motion; and 
this is the responsibility under which the 
House acts in the conduct which it is 
called upon to adopt. 

And I cannot here but express the 
astonishment with which I have witnessed 
that tone of misplaced and presumptuous 
confidence, with which appeals have been 
made on this occasion to public faith and 
the national character—by those in whose 
measures every principle of public faith, 
has been twice violated —and who now 
stand before the House and the country, 
covered with whatever opprobrium belongs 
to alterations in the value of the public 
money, in the value of the monied 
standard ; violent, extensive, and secret. 
And, is it for them to throw out imputa- 
tions against the object of the present 
motion, and to impugn the motives of 
my hon. friend who brings it forward— 
as though he was to be charged with a 
desire to sacrifice public faith, when it is 
his object to support public faith, and to 
restore it ; when it is his object to arrest 
the progress of measures in which all faith 
and justice are outraged,—to oppose him- 
self between those measures and their 
victims,—to protect what is still remaining 
of the ruined fortunes of millions unjustly 
sacrificed,—to restore confidence, and se- 
curity, and equity to broken contracts : to 
do that which is the first duty of all go- 
vernment ; to provide that contracts 
shall be executed in the meaning and 
intention in which they were made. 

The main ground, therefore, as I under- 
stand it, of the present motion is, that the 
difficulties which oppress the country have 
had their origin in measures of the legisla- 
ture itself. And first, let the House con- 
sider what that extraordinary condition of 
difficulty and embarrassment is, which 
now exists in this country ; and whether it 
does not take place, under circumstances, 
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in which it is, at least, equally extraordi- 
nary, that any difficulties should exist at 
all. For the country is in the midst of 
what may now be called a long and pro- 
found peaee. Our population has never 
been more numerous, nor more distin- 
guished by skill, and industry; nor more 
unrivalled in all those great qualities, on 
which the wealth of nations, and their 
prertoess, mainly depend. Our capital 

as been never more abundant, nor more 
adequate to the successful employment 
of our population. Our land has never 
been so richly cultivated, nor its culti- 
vation so widely extended ; and that is 
the most satisfactory evidence of national 
wealth and resources; and the most 
advantageous form in which they can 
be. embodied ; unless we are to change 
Our opinions with our situation; and 
to abandon the maxims in conjunction 
with which this country has so long 
flourished ; for that mixture of inauspici- 
ous policy, and ill-omened philosophy, 
which distinguishes the proceedings, and 
accompanies the calamities of the present 
day. We apprehend no war: no ports 
are closed to our merchants. We have 
experienced no scarcity ; and it is in the 
midst of all these concurring circum- 
stances, indications of a great and general 
prosperity ; that the country labours 
under difficulties, which are altogether 
without example in the experience of 
any former time. Our capital, in what- 
ever form it is employed, whether in agri- 
culture, In manufactures, or commerce, is 
either unproductive or ruinous. All the 
efforts of our industry dre fruitless or de- 
structive ; and the whole of that vast 
body, employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, are involved in one common and un- 
distinguishing ruin ; from which no effort 
of industry, or resource of prudence, 
affords any protection. 

And, does not this condition of things, 
strongly demand of the House, to distrust 
at least, the character of its own internal 
measures ?—Does it not afford strong evi- 
dence of great and extreme misgovern- 
ment ; strong reason to believe that the ob- 
jects, and the measures of the government 
have been adverse to the industry, and 
destructive to the interests of the people ? 
And in this condition of things it is, that 
‘the right hon. gentleman opposite, pro- 
poses that most preposterous resolution, 
by which he calls on the House to pledge 
itself, to a blind and imbecile perseverance 
in measures, the character of which they 





have never yet understood ; but of which 
the consequences are so strikingly before 
them. 

The immediate and obvious cause, of 
the difficulties now experienced, is un- 
doubtedly the low monied price, at which 
our productions and commodities, ex- 
change one against the other. That is 
the immediate cause, however it has been 
itself occasioned, of all ‘the difficulties 
now experienced in this country, whatever 
form they assume. But, whence is it that 
this circumstance, that the existence of 
low monied prices, should be capable of 
occasioning difficulty, poverty, and na- 
tional distress? Money is not wealth. 
The wealth of a nation consists in the 
abundance of its productions. Money is 
the means by which wealth is estimated, 
but is not wealth itself. It is a mere 
means of account. And it is of little 
importance to the wealth of a nation, 
whether its property and commodities are 
estimated and exchanged, at a high ora 
low monied price. That is undoubtedly 
true; and it is not the mere existence of 
low prices alone, which has occasioned 
national distresg It is that these low 
prices, which now exist, have succeeded 
a very high rate of monied prices, that 
recently existed. That it was in those 
high monied prices, in which our present 
existing pecuniary engagements, of all 
descriptions, were formed; and that it is 
in the present low prices, that they are to 
be discharged: that the same amount of 
money possesses a different signification, 
from that which it possessed’ when these 
contracts were made : that our money has 
kept accounts falsely: that it has given a 
false estimate: that it has, in this way, 
given the property of one man to his 
neighbour, throughout the whole extent 
of the country. — The bropesty of the 
debtor to his creditor: of the tenant to 
the landlord. And it makes reprisals on 
the landlord, for it gives his property to 
public and private annuitants, and to him 
that has incumbrances on his estate. 
That it has given generally, the property 
of the productive, to the unproductive 
classes of society ; and of the country to 
the annuitants and servants of the state ; 
and will leave, if the present low rate of 
monied prices’ be rendered permanent, 
productive industry so greatly burthened, 
as to render it doubtful, whether it will 
be able to support itself under such 
burthens. 

These, Sir, are the effects of the fall of 
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monied prices, however that fall has been 
itself occasioned: and in these the difficulties 
of the country consist. And it is equally 
certain, that we have been occupied in 
effecting alterations in our monied system: 
that we have recently adopted a standard 
of value, which we call theantient standard 
of value, as distinguished from that mo- 
dern standard, or measure of value, which 
it has'succeeded. And in the high prices 
it’ was. which accompanied that modern 
standard, in which our engagements were 
formed; and it is in those low prices, 
which have now returned with the old 
standard in which they are to be paid: 
and it is precisely, because the ancient 
standard of value, has given an ancient 
measure of value, it is that’ in which 
consists precisely those low monied prices, 
of which we complain. The consequences 
indeed of this fall in prices; have been so 
extensive and disastrous, that we are 
unwilling to believe, that they have arisen 
from our own measures. That: question 
has been avoided. It has never been en- 
countered fairly in the House. We have 
rather preferred to have recourse to theo- 
ries,—the most inconsistent and absurd, 
if they sufficed to keep for the moment 
this view of the question from our sight. 
We have looked at the effects before us. 
We have said they were the causes of 
distress. When the reduction in the 
amount of money, rendered necessary by 
the substitution of the old standard, af- 
fecting the resources of the merchants and 
manufacturers, was first felt in a lessened 
demand for labour, and exhibited to-us 
immense bodies of manufacturers, desti- 
tute of employment ; we saw in that cir- 
cumstance, the cause of national distress. 
A redundant population was, as we 
then imagined, that cause ‘“ The two 
great evils for which it is desirable to pro- 
vide a remedy”—these appear to be the 
words of the hon. member for Port- 
arlington himself. ‘ The two great evils 
for which it is desirable to provide a re- 
medy, are a tendency to a redundant po- 
pulation, and inadequacy of wages.” This. 
was the hon. member’s opinion in 
1819; of him who now tells us of a 
third evil, and that it consists in a redun- 
dancy of food. And the House has 
acted on such theories as these; and 
sums of money have been voted out of 
the taxes to export the people by 
whose means or consumption the taxes 
were paid. These unhappy and redundant 
multitudes ; the best strength of the coun- 
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try, ‘if the wisdom of the government 
were equal to the resources of the people; 
we purposed to carry to distant shores, 
where they might find what we then 
dreamed, did no longer exist here-~a 
little surplus land which they might cul- 
tivate, and from which they might force a 
scanty bread. But the distress of the 
labouring classes operating through a 
lessened consumption of agricultural pro- 
duce, and aided by the poverty: of the 
farmer and eorn dealer, had scarcely. pro- 
duced an excessive supply in the:markets, 
but we adjusted our theory to that state 
of things also. As we had too many 
people at one time, we had too much 
land at another, And our remedies cor- 
responded. They were first to export the 
population, and next to abandon the soil ; 
and to absurdities like these we have been 
driven: unworthy of the character of 
parliament, derogatory to its character, 
rather than believe that an ancient 
standard of value would give an ancient 
measure of value. That that mone 
which we have determined by law, shall 
exchange against gold at the ancient and 
the low price of the last two. cen- 
turies, will only exchange against corn at 
that same ancient and low price also— 
that money is capable of none but a ge- 
neral, and not of any partial application ; 
that it cannot be made to exchange against 
one commodity at a low price——against 
gold at a low price, to gratify our pre- 
judices : and against corn at a high price, 
to relieve our necessities. The nature of 
money is, that it regards neither preju- 
dice nor necessity: and that intragtable 
quality it is from whence it became so 
essential, when we returned to a metal 
standard of value, to determine with cau- 
tion at what rate, and of what. value, 
that metal standard should be fixed.. By 
fixing the rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. for gold 
we fixed the price of from 40s. to 50s. a 
quarter for wheat. If our metal standard 
had been fixed at 5/. or 6/. that would 
have given from 60s. to 80s. for wheat ; it 
would have given an equally high price ge- 
nerally ; and by adopting some measure of 
that kind, the House would have recon- 
ciled the re-establishment . of a metallic 
standard, with existing. contracts and in- 
terests, and have rendered that re-estab- 
lishment, a measure. at once of advantage 
and justice, to all the great classes of the 
community. : 

This is, then, one of the main grounds 
on which this question respecting the cause 
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of our present low monied prices rests. 
IT maintain that no higher prices of agri- 
cultural produce than the present can 
upon an average exist in conjunction with 
that metallic standard of 3/. 17s. 104d. 
which we have by law established. And 
if this cannot be answered—and it has 
never been attempted to be answered— 
this view of this subject has been hitherto 
uniformly avoided ; it is then of little im- 
portance for the right hon. secretary op- 
posite to tell us of defects in the paper 
standard: and of great fluctuations in 
particular years in the prices of corn; 
and that these fluctuations did not cor- 
respond with the prices of gold, nor with 
the amount of Bank notes in circulation 
in those years. And those years to which 
he thus referred, the years in which 
neither one standard nor the other could 
be said to exist: but when the govern- 
ment was occupied in private and abortive 
attempts ; at one time to return to the old 
standard, and at another when they aban- 
doned that attempt in. consternation and 
dismay; and then in renewing it a second 
time—doubtless it was necessary to put a 
stopto thatsystem of measures, and to fluc- 
tuations so arising. I agree with the right 
hon. Secretary in that. In my estimation, 
his majesty’s government have incurred a 
responsibility most grave and weighty, 
by their proceedings at that period. But 
by what means was it necessary to put a 
stop to those fluctuations? By adopting 
@ permanent standard that should fix the 
price of wheat permanently at 45s.? If 
that were the meaning and view of the 
right hon. Secretary when he proposed the 
act of 1819, then I would suggest to him 
that if he had explained that object to 
the House ; if he had told the House that 
the effect of that measure was, to establish 
a monied system which would prevent 


any higher price than 47s. being given on | 


an average in this country for wheat: he 
would then have disclosed a view of that 
measure to parliament, very different in 
its importance from those topics with 
whieh its attention was then occupied: 
that bill would not then have been 
adopted without grave and deliberate 
consideration ; without at least being ac- 
companied with measures of extensive 
provision and arrangement, with great and 
extensivereductions; it would scarcely then 
have been accompanied with three millions 
of additional taxes—nor would there have 
been wanting, from amongst the warm 
supporters of that measure, those by whom 
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it would have been described as I shall 
now and ever designate it; as a measure 
effecting more extensive wrong, fraud, 
iniquity, than any measure that has ever 
been before imposed by its government 
on any people. And I would beg now 
to call, shortly, the attention of the 
House to a consideration of what the 
prices of grain have in reality been, which 
have at all times existed in this coun- 
trys when estimated by that standard 
of value now again established ; — and 
I wish to refer to these prices more par- 
ticularly; because a statement which I 
had the honour of submitting to the 
House on a former occasion, has been 
greatly misunderstood. The document I 
referred to on that occasion, was the 
report of the corn committee of 1813, in 
which report is given the price of wheat, 
for a century prior to the late war. The 
committee has in that table divided those 
prices into the prices of successive average 
periods of a short number of years, 
which on account of the great temporary 
fluctuations in corn is the best method by 
which a useful view of its comparative 
prices can be obtained. The result which 
that table shews, is, that the highest price 
of wheat which for any average period of 
5 years had taken place for a century 
prior to the late war, was 49s. 9d. for a 
quarter of wheat : and that price is marked 
in the former part of this period. The 
commencement of that period was marked 
by a price as high as its close; and by a 
price which had existed and continued 
for half a century before that time. The 
present price of wheat is the same as 
that which, from the commencement of 


the present standard, and so long as’ 


it existed amongst us, was with no great 
average variation, and with no advance, 
the price of corn. The price of corn 
when we abandoned the old metal standard 
in 1793, was no higher than the price 
which commenced with the same standard, 
a century and a half before that time. 
The precious metals did never exist in 
this country, nor in fact in any age or in 
any country, in so great abundance, as 
to be given in exchange in greater 
amount than our prices now give against 
corn. And if that cannot be denied, and 
the fact is indisputable, what reason 
have we to expect, that a relative pro- 
portionate value between corn and the 
precious metals, which never did exist in 
any time or country, nor under any cir- 
cumstances, shall be found to establish 
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itself now for the purpose of relieving our 
necessities, of correcting the errors of a 
rash and a blind legislation, and to enable 
us to reconcile with the act of 1819, 60 
millions of annual taxes, and 12 millions 
of salaries and pensions: the attempt to 
reconcile which, if his majesty’s govern- 
ment purpose to undertake it, they ‘un- 
derstand as little of the nature and diffi- 
culties of that attempt, of its destructive 
effects on the national industry, if it 
should succeed, as this House understood, 
of the nature and character of the act of 
1819, when they adopted that measure, 
But it may be thought by some gentlemen, 
tliat it is in the power of the taxes which 
we imposed during the paper money, to 
support agricultural prices now, when that 
description of money is abandoned. Let 
us see to what conclusion that would lead 
us? If taxation possess a power to 
enhance monied prices in one country, it 
possesses a similar power, doubtless, in all 
countries. And then let it be imagined, 
that throughout Europe, each nation 
should follow the example, one of the 
other, till one general circle of increased 
taxation were complete. Would an higher 
scale of monied prices be, by that means, 
established throughout Europe? A low 
value of money be established by an ope- 
ration which neither increased the quantity 
of money, nor lessened its use? Nothing 
of that kind can exist. It is in opposition 
to the plainest principles. The effect 
throughout the continent at large would 
be, that as those commodities on which 
taxation was directly imposed, were en- 
hanced in price, other commodities must 
sink in price; for without an increased 
quantity of money, no higher average could 
exist. That would be the effect throughout 
the continent at large. And whether in 
this country, the effect of those taxes 
which we accumulated during theexistence 
of a description of money depending for its 
quantity on our own regulations, will not 
be, now we depend again on a species of 
money ‘subject to the continental drain ; 
whether the effect of those taxes on 
prices, will not now be to sink the price 
of all untaxed commodities, to a degree 
still lower than their price before these 
taxes were imposed ; lower than their price 
previous to the late war ; that is a problem 


in political economy which the experience. 


of this country has yet to resolve: and 
there are few questions at this moment of 


more extensive importance to its interests. : 
Neither. is it in the power of. any corn’ 
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laws materially to énhance the price of 
corn the principal necessary of human 
subsistence, on the price of whieh the 
price of labour, and of all the productions 
of labour, mainly depend. When did 
corn laws produce any such effect ? What 
has been the effect, in supporting prices, 
of the late and the present corn laws? 
Thisis, then, Sir, an important question con- 
nected with this subject. Is the standard, 
established by the act of 1819, capable 
of sustaining higher prices than those 
which have accompanied its reestablish- 
ment, and of which we so greatly com- 
plain? This has never been attempted 
to be shewn. The right hon. Secretary 
turns from that view of the question. He 
inveighs against the paper standard. That 
he says was a fictitious standard, accom- 
panied with much speculation, great fluc- 
tuations in prices, with great failures 
amongst the country bankers. I fully 
concur with the right hon. Secretary in all 
this. These assertions are in opposition 
to no opinion of mine as he appeared to 
imagine. These qualities are, indeed, for 
the main part common to every standard, 
of whatever kind or species of money. 
The price of corn will fluctuate measured 
by whatever standard, and I beg to shew 
him what the degree of that fluctuation 
has been. From 70s. at the lowest to 
120s. at the highest ; that may be taken 
to have been the fluctuation in wheat 
during the existence of the paper standard 
ofthe war. And the fluctuations in wheat 
during the existence of the metal standard, 
may be taken to have been from 35s. at the 
lowest to 58s. at the highest. The average 
prices of the paper standard have been 
from 80s. to 100s., and of the old metal 
standard from 40s. to 50s. But the maia 
question which I submit to the right hon. 
Secretary, is not what was the character 
of the paper money, but what is the cha- 
racter of that particular metal money, 
which we have established in its place. 
And with respect to the paper standard, 
its most material feature, he loses sight 
of; the material question respecting that is, 
was it not a depreciated money ? Whether 
it was not money of a lower value than 
that which his bill substitutes for it? And 
whether an increase in the value of the 
public money, by whatever means effected 
whether effected during the existence of 
a paper standard, or during the existence 
of a metal standard, or at the moment 
when we shift from one to the other—be 
not a disguised method by which we in- 
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crease all debts—a disguised method by 

which we increase all.taxes—by which we 

in a disguised manner increase all pensions 

and salaries—whether it be not an opera- 

tion affecting more extensively than any 

other, all the complicated interests of 
society, and whether it be not one of im- 

portance enough, to occasion all the diffi- 

culties and derangement the country now j 
suffers ? ; 

But if this be the character of that mo- 
nied standard, at present established, I 
would now call the attention of the House 
to a consideration of what that operation 
has been, by which this standard has been 
introduced. And I am perfectly per- 
suaded that as the present system and de- 
scription of money can support no higher 
rate of prices than the present, so the 
House will see that the measures by 
which it has been introduced are such as 
must of necessity have occasioned a fall 
of prices, fully as extensive as that which 
has taken place ; and which does, in fact, 
merely mark the difference between the 
value of one standard and another; be- 
tween the value of the paper money 
lately, and of that metal money now es- 
tablished. We have been told, and on 
very inadequate authority, that a fall in 

trices has. taken place on the continent at 
arge, as great as that which has been ex- 
perienced here. Into that question I 
shall not now enter. Whatever the fall 
in prices in Europe has been, our own 
internal. operations have been perfectly 
adequate to account for our own reduc- 
tion, in-all its extent. They have been 
such as could not have taken place with- 
out occasioning a fall in prices here, as 

reat as that which we have witnessed. I 
shall not, therefore, enter into the question 
of continental prices, except to observe, 
that these operations have been of a na- 
ture calculated: to derange, in some de- 
gree, the prices of Europe generally ; 
and perhaps to a considerable degree the 
prices of those continental markets, more 
particularly or exclusively connected 
with this country. But, before proceeding 
to a detailed view of those internal mea- 
sures by which the fall in prices here has 
been occasioned, I request the attention 


of the House to a statement of what that 
fall in prices has, in reality, been, and to 
what extent and degree it has operated. 
It has been much the custom to consider 
this réduction of prices as principally 
‘confinedto the productions of agricul- 
ture; and on this erroneous opinion as to 
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the fact, most of those abstruse theories 
and .explanations, which the House has 
from time to time heard on this important 
subject, entirely rest. And in order the 
better ‘to exhibit what the general reduc- 
tion in prices has been, and to explain in 
a more distinct form the causes of that 
fall, 1 shall refer to that fall in prices 
which has taken place since the com- 
mencement of the year 1818. The year 
1818 is a period midway between the war 
and the present time. If there are still in- 
dividuals who believe that the high prices 
which accompanied the war were occa- 
sioned by its operations—though that is an 
opinion opposed to all experience, for 
prices did never rise in any former war, but, 
on the contrary, uniformly fell, and it is in 
the nature ofall foreign war to lower prices 
~—but if that opinion shall still be enter- 
tained, it will yet scarcely be believed, that 
a high scale of prices, occasioned by the 
operations of war, could be able to sus- 
tain itself, like the motion of a machine 
by its own velocity, for three or four 
years after. those operations had ceased, 
and that prices could then commence 
gradually to fall, and continue declining 
for three or four yests longer, and down 
to the present time. In the year 1818, 
the average price of wheat appears to 
have been 84s. a quarter; and if the pre- 
sent price be taken at 47s., that is, a re- 
duction on wheat of 37s., which is equal 
to a fall of 457. in every 100/., or 45 per 
cent.. The price of iron, in the year 1818, 
appears to have been 13/.; that price 
has now fallen to 8/., and that is equal 
to a reduction of about 40 per cent upon 
iron. The price of cotton, in 1818, was 
1s., and it has now sunk to 6d., and that is 
a fall of 50 per cent in cotton. Wool, 
in the year 1818, sold for 2s. 1d., which 
now sells for 1s. 1d., and there is, there- 
fore, in wool a fall of nearly 50 per cent. 
The fall, therefore, that has taken place 
since 1818, in iron, in cotton, and in wool, 
is as great as the fallin wheat. It is 45 
per cent on an average of the three ; and 
that is precisely the fall in grain. These 
are our three great staple articles; and 
this fact of the fall in price they have 
sustained, I recommend to the considera- 
tion of those gentlemen who tell us of an 
excessive a rg of corn—of an ex- 
cessive cultivation of land. If corn has 
been produced in excess—if the proof of 
that is to be found in its fall of price— 
doubtless there has been an equal excess 
likewise in the production of these three 
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great staple articles. But I will refer 
to a paper containing further information 
upon this subject; and which, I am 
satisfied, will be received as exhibiting 
a correct estimate of the general fall 
in prices which has taken place on the 
whole of our productions and commo- 
dities. The paper to which I refer for 
this purpose will be found in the agri- 
cultural report of the last session. It 
was delivered to the committee by Mr. 
Tooke, and contains a list of the principal 
articles of commerce and manufacture, 
30 in number, selected by that gentle- 
man for the purpose of information res- 
pecting prices; and the prices of each 
commodity are given for several succes- 
sive years, in the month of May in each 
year. I have caused the prices of these 
articles to be added to this table, for the 
month of May in the present year also. 
The result which this table exhibits is, 
that since May, 1818, a great and general 
fall in these articles has taken place ; 
which fall cannot, on the whole, be taken 








to be less than the fall in the price of 
agricultural produce which has accom- 
panied it. Of these 30 articles, there are 
two only that have experienced no fall. 
These are indigo, of two kinds, and their 
price has been supported, as I understand, 
by circumstances of an extremely pecu- 
liar nature. The fall which has taken 
place between May, 1818, and May, 
1822, in the prices of the articles con- 
tained in this table, indigo excepted, is, 
if we take the lowest price marked in the 
table in each period, and take away the 
direct tax, which exists on some of these 
articles, exactly 40 per cent. And if we 
add to this 40 per cent, 5 per cent more, | 
for the difference between prices, as 
marked in tables, and those for which 
commodities can really be sold in the 








market, when the market is depressed 
and falling, that will give us an average | 
fall of 45-per cent, which is precisely si- | 
milar to the fall in grain. 

There is no truth, therefore, in the opi- 
nion, that any fall in prices peculiar to 
agricultural produce has taken place. The 
fall in prices has been universal and not 
particular. The leases of the tenants, the 
mortgages of the landowner, taxation 
sages. heavily on agricultural labour, 

ut which the machinery of the manu- 
facturer lightens; all these will render 
the difficulties of the agricultural com- 
munity more permanent, perhaps, than 
those of the mercantile and manufacturing 
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community ; but they have not been more 
severe. Let the House consider what 
difficulties, as this table shows, our mer- 
cantile and manufacturing industry has 
been exposed to? In the midst of this 
fall in prices, what operation of business 
could proceed without loss or ruin? 
There has been no form in which the 
capital of the merchant; none in which 
the capital of the manufacturer could be 
invested without the half of it being 
sacrificed during this calamitous period. 
We have been thrown back upon a con- 
dition of soviety, in which all industry and 
enterprise have been rendered pernicious 
or ruinous; and where no property has 
been safe, unless hoarded in the shape of 
money, or lent to others on a double se- 
curity. The hon. member for Portarling- 
ton, in referring to this table on another 
occasion, I think told us, that Mr. Tooke 
was able to point out several circum- 
stances which had tended to lower the 
price of many of these articles. I do not 
in the Jeast doubt it. The price in the 
market of every particular commodity is 
fixed by the influence of a great variety 
of contending circumstances ; some tend- 
ing to advance, and some to depress that 
price. I doubt not but Mr. Tooke could 
point out numerous circumstances, that 
have affected the prices of every one of 
these commodities ; and have contributed 
both to depress and to support them. But 
the question is not as to what has affected 
the price of any particular commodity. 
The question is, whether this list is to be 
received for that purpose for which it was 
given; as containing an indifferent and 
impartial selection from the-general mass 
of our productions and commodities ; and 
exhibiting in its result a fair estimate of 
the fall in price.cn that general mass? 
That, I see, the hon. member for Port- 
arlington admits. This table shows what 
the general fall in price has been. Let us 
see, then, to what conclusion this brings 
us. Either the quantity of all commodities 
has been increased, or the quantity of 
money has been diminished. One of these 
we must of necessity admit; for the pro- 
portion is altered. ‘There is either an 
Increase in the general quantity of com- 
modities, or a reduction in the quantity of 
money. And, are we to believe that the 
quantity of commodities has increased : 
that a great augmentation has suddenly 
taken place in all the produce of all 
Jabour: that all industry has become 
suddenly more skilful and efficient; and 
3R 
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the produce of all soit more abundant? 
If we could believe, that, indeed, then 
we might look on our present difficulties, 
as necessarily attending the introduction 
of a better order of things; as the sure 
precursors of an age more prosperous 
than this country has yet experienced. 
But it is impossible to entertain such a 
belief. It is impossible to believe that 
any great and sudden augmentation of 
commodities has taken place. It is the 
quantity of money that must of necessity 
have been reduced : and | now b2g, there- 
fore, the attention of the House to 
a consideration of what that reduction 
has in reality been; how it has been 
effected ; and how it corresponds with the 
fall in monied prices which it has occa- 
sioned. 

The monied circulation of this country, 
has rested on that of the Bank of England. 
The amount of the notes of the Bank in 
circulation, at the period immediately 
preceding this fall of prices, appears to 
have been from about 29 to 30 millions. 
That is the average amount in circulation, 
for the last half year of 1817. If we take 
a view of the amount of Bank notes in 
circulation from this time downwards ; 
and observe the amount in the middle of 
each quarter; which affords, as appears 
by the evidence of Mr. Harman, the 
best comparative view—a gradual and 
systematic reduction will appear at this 
period to have commenced. 


The amount in : 
chorale g Aug. 46,1817, is 30,100,000. 


It was reduced by Nov. 15, 1817, to 29,400,000. 


And continued : Feb. 1818, 28,700,000. 
as follows: . 
May, —— 28,000,000. 
Aug. —— 26,600,000. 
Nov. =—— 26,000,000. 
Feb. 1819. 25,600,000. 
May, —— _ 23,900,000. 
Aug. —— 26,000,000. 
Nov. -—— 24,000,000. 
Feb. 1820. 24,000,000. 
May. -—— 23,900,000. 
Aug. —— 24,400,000. 
Nov. —— 23,400,000. 


And at this period the joint circulation of 
1/. notes and sovereigns, has rendered a 
further comparative estimate, in this way 
taken, uncertain and obscure; I would, 
refer, therefore, to the mode of estimation 
adopted by the hon. member for Port- 
arlington, for the purpose of bringing 
a comparative view of the circulation 
of Bank notes down to the present 
time ; which method is, to exclude from 
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the account all 12. notes, and all notes but 
those of 5/. and upwards, and payable on 
demand : and this method of computation 
does, as I perfectly agree with him in 
thinking, give a fair comparative view 
of the circulation down to the present 
period. 

The amount of Bank-notes in circula- 
tion in this way taken, appears, 


Notes of £.5 and upwards, 
Nov. 2817 sass ccsece £.19,600,000. 
PROV SUBIS evadsce css +- 16,900,000. 
HO SEED obadnssaesses > - 
DROG. AEOO o.ccc00s 500050 15,300,000. 
WNOV. TGR Li icsscsetece 14,800,000. 
Bn WIND cs cosesiues . 14,600,000. 


and the amount appears to have been now 
reduced to somewhat below this last sum. 
Nothing can be more regular, gradual, 
and uniform than this reduction in 
the quantity of money, thus exhibited 
and commencing at a period immediately 
preceding the commencement of the fall 
in monied prices. It was altogether a 
forced and a systematic contraction. It 
did not take place in consequence of the 
fall of prices. It preceded it. It was not 
effected by means of a lessened demand 
for Bank-notes. It took place in the 
midst ofa constantly increasing demand. 
The requisitions made to the Bank by the 
mercantile community, .were less, at the 
time of the greatest circulation ; were less 
during the last half year of 1817 than they 
have been at any subsequent time, and 
the Bank is now under greater advances 
to the merchants, with this reduced cir- 
culation, than those advances amounted 
to, when their circulation of notes was 
30 millions. This reduction, forced, re- 
gular, and systematic, was dictated to the 
Bank by parliament, which at one period 
appeared to believe that this country had 
no other evil to contend with, but too 
many Bank-notes in circulation ; or diffi- 
culty to overcome but the imaginary re- 
luctance of the directors to reduce their 
amount. It was effected, not in conse- 
quence of lessened demands for discounts 
from the merchants; but first and in part 
by the Bank in preparation for the expi- 
ration of the Restriction bill, taking in, 
in the latter part of 1817, some part of 
its notes, and discharging them in gold, 
without returning those notes to the cir- 
culation ; but mainly, and principally by 
the Bank calling in the advances it had 
made to government; and by the repay- 
ment of those advances, for the particular 





* This account is not before the House. 
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and express object of reducing the amount 
of notes in circulation: that object which 
we see thus accomplished. Wesee thena 
regular,gradual,systematic reduction of the 
notes of the Bank, our legal money, on 
which the whole of our circulation de- 
pends; and that reduction followed by 
an equally regular fall of prices. But 
the one is in greater proportion than the 
other. Prices have fallen more than 
notes have been reduced. The reduc- 
tion of Bank notes is one-fourth, or 
one-fifth; and the fall in prices has ap- 
proached nearly to one-half: and the hon. 
member for Portarlington denies that 
prices will fall except in proportion to the 
reduction of money. But I beg him to 
consider, that, first we have the fact 
plainly before us; and that to facts we 
must reconcile our theories as well as we 
are able. Twenty-three millions of Bank- 
notes in circulation, do in reality no more 
than sustain prices somewhat more than 
one-half of those prices which were sus- 
tained by 30 millions. But let us consider 
what the office of these notes. the amount 
of which we have now thus reduced is. 
These notes of 5/. and upwards discharge 
ultimately all our larger pecuniary trans- 
actions. They perform the operations, 
exchange: the productions, and support 
the prices, of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce ; and they perform still a 
further duty ; they support the operations 
of our system of taxation. Fifty-five 
millions of taxes, transmitted annually to 
the Exchequer, andall of them transmitted 
in these notes of 5/. and upwards, of 
which the whole amount, is no more than 
19 millions at the highest, and 14 millions 
at the lowest; necessarily absorb, occupy, 
appropriate, a considerable amount of 
these notes; and they occupy the same 
amount, now the circulation is 14 mil- 
lions, as they occupied when the cir- 
culation was 19 millions; for the taxes 
have not been reduced. But this amount 
so occupied forms a larger proportion of 
the 14 millions, than it formed of the 19 
millions. The reduction effected, there- 
fore, is more than a fourth or a fifth part 
of that portion of the circulation occupied 
in supporting commercial and agricultural 
prices: and consequently a reduction of 
one fourth, or one fifth of the whole 
amount of notes in circulation; necessaril 

occasions a fall in these prices, in a wail 
greater proportion. But there is still 


another and more important operation 
on prices, arising out of our system of 
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taxes. I have shown that the monied 
prices of all productions and commodities 
have fallen nearly one-half; but when it 
is said that all prices have fallen one- 
half it is to be remembered, that there 
is one great class of commodities, the 
prices of which have not fallen at all; and 
which cannot fall, for their price is com- 

osed of taxation. These commodities 
indeed may cease to be produced, they 
may cease to be consumed, but fall in 
price they cannot. This class of commo- 
dities is very numerous and important ; 
it includes many of the most extensive 
articles of consumption; it includes tea, 
malt, sugar, and other articles of as great 
importance. This extensive class of com- 
modities, requires as large an amount of 
money, to be occupied in its distribu- 
tion and circulation at this time, when 
the quantity of money is reduced, as it 
occupied before that reduction took place. 
The reduction falls exclusively on that 
part of the circulation, which was em- 
ployed in circulating and distributing 
and supporting the prices, of untaxed 
commodities. These two operations there- 
fore, at once explain to us why a reduction 
in money occasions a more than propor- 
tionate reduction in monied prices; that 
reduction in prices is partial—it falls un- 
equally: on many commodities there is no 
fall, and thus it-has been, that when we 
withdrew a fourth or a fifth part of the notes 
of the Bank of England from circulation, 
we occasioned a fall in prices of near one- 
half on all untaxed productions and com- 
modities. The committee of 1819 entirely 
overlooked this obvious operation. Twenty 
millions of Bank-notes, said they—that 
was the method of their computation—if 
we take one million away, that is one 
twentieth part, this will occasion there- 
fore a fall in the prices of commodities 
of 5 per cents; but they forgot that the 
prices of a great portion of these commo- 
dities could undergo no fall at all, that 
this money must be taken away from 
that part of the circulation which sup- 
ported the prices of other commodities, 
and that those other commodities would 
not fall 5 per cent but 10 per cent. 
This is the kind of information with 
which this great question was disposed of. 
But a further consideration of the im- 
portant functions which these notes dis- 
charge; the amount of which we have 
thus diminished from 30 to 23 or 24 mil- 
lions—and diminished in the face of an 
increasing demand for notes on the part 
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of the merchant ; for that is always to be 
observed, a further consideration will 
show us, how important an operation that 
reduction, so effected, must of necessity 
have been. These notes form the basis, 
and limit the amount, of all that vast mass 
of circulation of paper money and paper 
credit of whatever kind; by which all the 
pecuniary transactions of the country are 
carried on ; and all prices supported and 
fixed. The amount of this mass of paper 
and of credit ; the prices it supports; all 
these advance or sink, as these notes are 
in this way increased or reduced. We 
have accounts before us which show, that 
a proportionate reduction in the notes of 
the country bankers, has followed this 
diminution of Bank of England notes. 
All country bankers notes wherever 
issued, in whatever part of the kingdom, 
reccive their final discharge in the notes 
of the Bank of England. All bills of ex- 
change, all commercial credits, or transac- 
tions on credit of whatever kind, and 
wherever they take place; all these are 
discharged finally in these same notes. 
These functions are discharged by the 
notes of 5/. and upwards, of which the 
amount was at one time 19 and which we 
have now reduced to 14 millions; and 
these notes transmit in addition 55 millions 
of taxes, annually to the Exchequer. 
There exists on the part of that body 
which issues country bank notes, which 
circulates bills of exchange, and creates 
commercial and other credits, on the 
part of this body there exists a perpetual 
effort to increase the amount and extent 
of all such issues and operations. But 
there is also a perpetual limit, beyond 
which they cannot go; and that limit is 
fixed by the amount and value of these 
notes of the Bank of England; in which 
they are discharged, and with which they 
must circulate at par. We required the 
Bank of England, to maintain its paper in 
circulation on a par with gold, at 3/. 17s. 
103d. By that step we forced upon the 
Bank the necessity of lessening by what- 
ever means, the quantity of its notes; 
this amount lessened, their value in- 
creased ; our country bankers notes would 
no longer circulate at par with Bank of 
England notes, unless their amount were 
lessened equally; commercial credits 


could no longer be regularly discharged, 
unless their amount were reduced also. 
Let it be imagined that from whatever 
cause, asudden augmentation were effected 
in country bankers paper; in bills of 
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exchange, and in circulating credits of 
every description; but that the Bank of 
England were to refuse to increase the 
amount of that 14 millions of notes they 
now circulate; and that the House still 
were to require all paper money to ex- 
change against gold, as now, at the price 
of 3/. 17s. 103d. What consequence 
would ensue ?—The paper of the country 
bankers would be cheap; that of the Bank 
of England comparatively scarce and dear; 
they would no longer circulate at par— 
the country paper would consequently be 
taken in and exchanged; the bills of 
exchange, and circulating credits of every 
kind, could not meet that regular dis- 
charge, necessary to their renewed circu- 
lation. The 14 millions are not adequate 
in amount to the regular discharge of that 
extent of country bankers paper, bills 
of exchange, and credits, which was dis- 
charged by 19 millions. These would be 
dishonoured ; the issuers ruined, and the 
quantity reduced again to the level which 
the notes of the Bank of England could 
readily support; and thus it is that a 
reduction in these notes necessarily also 
reduces, and brings necessarily down to 
its own level, all circulation of paper 
credit, all paper money of whatever de- 
scription, and with that all moried prices. 
—And here, I cannot but desire to ask 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, the 
chief commissioner of woods and forests, 
who has informed the House of the im~ 
portant share he took in the proceed- 
ings of the agricultural committee of the 
last session, whence it was that no ac- 
count of the reduction of Bank notes in 
circulation was taken into the view of 
that committee? The main object of 
their inquiry was the cause of the low 
price of corn, and there were laid before 
them accounts relating to every thing 
except the subject before them. The 
committee, with a most perverse industry, 
collected accounts exhibiting information, 
very accurate, respecting coffee, respect- 
ing tea, candles, the quantity of spirits, 
British as well as foreign, wine, both 
French and Cape, the quantities of soap, 
of snuff, of tobacco, but no account what- 
ever of the amount of Bank notes with- 
drawn from circulation, is to be found 
amongst those tables of accounts. And 
are we surprized that the committee com- 
plained of mystification? What informa- 
tion were accounts like those to convey 
to their minds ? It appears to me, that a 
more complete instance of what is called 
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mystification is not to be found than these 
proceedings present, and I should give the 
right hon, gentleman great credit for his 
talents on that occasion, if it were not, 
indeed, on asubject somewhat too serious 
to have been so disposed of. A single 
table exhibiting the reduction in the 
quantity of money, an explanation show- 
ing how it had been effected, and the 
manner in which it necessarily operated 
on prices, would have conveyed at once 
full information on the subject on which 
their inquiries of the committee were oc- 
cupied. 

Let the House, then, consider how this 
question stands. A great and general dis- 


. tress prevails, which, by my hon. friend, 


the member for Newton (Mr. Gurney), 
has been well denominated, a great and ex- 
traordinary degree of pecuniary difficulty 
and embarrassment. And undoubtedly it 
is that, into which the whole distress of 
the country is to be resolved, and out of 
which it has spruag. We have been oc- 
cupied in effecting alterations in our pe- 
cuniary system ; and it is precisely since 
the time in which we have been so occu- 
pied, that these pecuniary difficulties have 
been felt. The alteration we have effected 
has been this—that for a particular pur- 
pose; for the purpose of reducing the 
ptice of gold, we have diminished the 
quantity of money which we found exist- 
ing in circulation. That is the nature of 
the alteration we have effected; and the 
nature of the difficulty experienced is, 
that it is only areduced amount of money, 
that can now be obtained in exchange for 
property and commodities. And it would 
be strange if it were otherwise. Most 
strange, indeed, and extraordinary would 
it be, if that money which we have our- 
selves caused to be withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and returned upon the issuers, 
should still be found existing in circula- 
tion as before, and be given as before in 
exchange for property and commodities. 
The extent of reduction in money which 
has been effected is towards one half; it 
is near -one half of that part of the circu- 
lation, occupied in supporting agricultural 
and commercial prices. The agricultu- 
ral and commercial community find, that 
they are able to obtain for their produc- 
tions, but little more than one half of the 
amount of money which ‘they obtained 
before this alteration took place. Money 
being reduced in quantity, the quantity 
of property and commodities remaining 
the same, monied prices fall. These 
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prices falling, but pecuniary engagements 
remaining, then commences that state of 
difficulty and embarrassment which we 
witness. The difficulty of supporting 
burthens and discharging engagements 
when the money is withdrawn by the 
agency of which they were contracted 
and imposed. ‘This is the origin of that 
state of things, which in its result leaves 
the land-owner without rent, the mer- 
chant without profit, the labourer with- 
out employment or wages, which revo- 
lutionizes property, and deranges and dis- 
organizes all the different relations and 
interests of society. 

And here I shall beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to another view of this 
question, and of that most important ope- 
ration which is now under its considera- 
tion. The right hon. secretary opposite 
gave, some time since, to the House, a 
kind of historical detail of the means by 
which, according to his view of the sub- 
ject, the re-establishment of the old metal 
standard had been effected. Our paper 
standard, or money, had become, as I 
understood him to say, greatly lowered 
in its value during the war; but he con- 
sidered that it had again been raised 
in value, and that that debasement had 
been corrected by means of failures 
amongst the country bankers, occurring 
very opportunely, it must be allowed, for 
that object, in the years 1815 and 1816, 
shortly after the war had closed. The 
public money having been in this way 
raised in value, and approaching very 
nearly to the value of the standard which 
had existed before any depreciation took 
place, the right hon. Secretary considered, 
that the measures of the legislature in 
1819, did merely adjust that small remain- 
ing difference, and then finally establish 
by law a standard which had heen. chiefly 
by accident corrected, and by accident 
brought back, to nearly its former value. 
That is the view which, as I understood 
the right hon. gentleman, he took of the 
character of the act of 1819, and of the 
measures which preceded that act. But in 
this account the right hon. gentleman en- 
tirely left out of view a whole system of 
measures, the most important of all those 
connected with this operation, adopted 
by the government itself, for the express 
object of influencing and preparing for 
the re-establishment of the old standard : 
and leaving those measures entirely out 
of his consideration, on which that whole 
operation did in fact turn—he arrived at 
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the conclusion—somewhat extraordinary | tirely turn; and mainly the second rise in 


indeed—that a depreciation of money 
arising out of the act of 1797, had been 
corrected whilst that act continued in full 
vigour; that a depreciation, occasioned 
by excessive issues of the notes of the 
Bank of England, had been restored by 
a diminution in the issues of the country 
bankers; that a debasement of money, 
which had been effected systematically, 
which had existed and had stood its 
ground during all the changes of twenty 
years, was at length corrected by an 
accident, at that period when a depre- 
ciated money was looked on as no longer 
necessary; at the period when it is 
maintained, by the colleagues of the right 
hon. Secretary, that we were bound in 
equity and policy to re-establish money 
of the old value—and at that precise pe- 
riod, also, when, as I shall show the right 
hon. Secretary, measures were in opera- 
tion, which must, of necessity, have raised 
the value of money to the level of the old 
standard, whether any such accident had 
or had not taken place. These measures 
arose out of the advances which the go- 
vernment had received from the Bank. 
The House will recollect that the question 
of the return to payments in cash by the 
Bank, in money of the old value, was 
never discussed in parliament without that 
other question of the re-payment to the 
Bank of its advances to government 
coming under consideration at the same 
time, as immediately and essentially con- 
nected with it. What, then, was the 
nature of the connexion between the re- 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank, 
and the amount of its advances to go- 
vernment? It was, that the resumption 
of cash payments in money of the old 
standard, required that a reduction of the 
amount of Bank notes, and an increase 
in their value, should be previously ef- 
fected ; and that, as it was in advances to 
the government that these notes had been 
principally issued and circulated, so the 
repayment of those advances afforded the 
most convenient, and possibly the only 
racticable mode, by which they could 

e withdrawn ; ana on these transactions 
it is, connected with this debt, and lost 
sight of altogether by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, on which the alterations expe- 
rienced since the war in the value of 
money do almost entirely depend; on 
which the rise in the value of money in 
1815 and 1816, and its subsequent depre- 
ciation in the two succeeding years, en- 








the value of money, commencing with 
1818. I beg to refer the right hon. gen- 
tleman to the report of that committee of 
which he was chairman, the committee of 
1819. The report states—« It will be 
seen that a material reduction of the 
debt to the Bank (that of the govern- 
ment) took place between the month 
of August, 1815, and the month of 
February, 1816”—and indeed the tables 
from whence this statement is drawn show 
that this reduction commenced in the 
early part of 1815, and before the month 
of August. ‘This debt,” the report 
states, “* was again increased between 
February, 1816, andthe August following.” 
And afterwards we find, * the amount of 
these advances was again reduced be- 
tween August, 1816, and February, 1819.” 
What, then, was the object of this repay- 
ment thus twice made? The report in- 
forms us—* To enable the Bank to make 
the experiment of cash payments.” And 
then we have the respectable evidence of 
Mr. Harman, that the immediate ten- 
dency of these reductions was, to lessen 
the amount of Bank-notes in circulation. 
And what has been the nature of this ex- 
periment thus spoken of? It was no less 
than to alter—to lessen the amount and 
raise the value of that money, which had 
become the legal current public money 
of this kingdom; to cause that money, 
which had fallen solow in value, as to 
exchange against gold under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to a low 
price of gold, at the rate of 5/. 10s. 
for an ounce; that that money should be 
raised to an old and former value, which 
it had long lost, and be made to circulate 
on a par with gold, at the price of 
$l. 17s. 103d., and that, too, under cir- 
cumstances occasioning a great addi- 
tional demand for gold. This is the ex- 
periment of which the right hon. secre- 
tary loses sight. It has been twice made. 
It was made in the years 1815 and 1816. 
It was the cause of all the calamities, 
never to be forgotten, which then befel 
the country. The fall of prices then 
experienced was its necessary .conse- 
quence. It was abandoned at the com- 
mencement of 1816, by the administra- 
tion, alarmed by the consequences of its 
own measures. The debt which had 
been repaid was again advanced. The 
money which had been withdrawn was 
again and in haste returned to the circu- 
lation. The standard of the war was again 
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restored. The prices of the war accompa- 
niedit. The burthens of the country were 
seen once more, to be no more than com- 
mensurate with its resources. All the dif: 
ficulties of the people ceased, one universal 
scene of general prosperity was re:tored. 
But that prosperity had scarcely been es- 
tablished, before that fatal experiment was 
asecond time commenced. It has con- 
tinued to the present time. It is now in 
process. It is the cause of all the suffer- 
ings of the country. None other can be 
shown to have existed along with it. But 
that experiment had not far proceeded, 
beforethe government adopted a measure, 
that of the appointment of the committee 
of 1819, which had this effect and object, 
at least, and that only ; that it committed 
the political opponents of the administra- 
tion, to the support of a measure, of the 
effects of which its authors were at least 
doubtful. This is the short history of the 
origin of these measures; the progress, the 
effects of which are so manifestly before us, 
The failures of the country bankers in 1815 
and 1816; ofthe banks in Ireland in 1820; 
the appointment of the committee of 1819, 
are mere incidents in this drama. We are 
not to ascribe totheman importance which 
they do not possess. The right hon. secre- 
tary said, that I should tell him of the 
failure of the country banks in 1815 and 
1816, and account by that for the fall in 
prices, and the rise in the value of money ; 
which produced effects so disastrous at 
that time. I shall be guilty of no such 
absurdity. I shall refer him tothe year 
1810, when nearly as great a proportion 
of the country bankers failed as in 1815; 
and when no fall of prices or increase in 
the value of money accompanied those 
failures. I shall refer him to 1793, whena 
greater proportion of the country bankers 
failed ; and which failures were accom- 
panied witha rise in the price of corn, 
and not of money. [refer him to the circu- 
lation of Scotland in 18] 5 and 1816, where 
as great a fall of prices, as great a rise in 
the value of money, as great a reduction 
of the circulation, took place, as in any 
part of the kingdom, and where no failure 
amongst the issuers of paper money had 
taken place. And with respect to the fall 
of prices, and the rise of money in 1815 
and 1816, I refer him to this operation 
before us, carried into effect for the ex- 
press purpose of lessening the quantity, and 
raising the value of money, and of neces- 
sity producing these effects. 

Will it be thought that this is ascribing 
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too great importance to the effect of this 
last referred to operation? It was in its 
advances to government that those notes 
were issued by the Bank, which protected 
in circulation by the restriction bill, and 
becoming excessive in quantity, became 
also depreciated in their value. It was by 
therepayment of those advances, that those 
notes were again lessened in quantity, and 
their value raised. Let us consider what 
the effect would necessarily be if this last 
operation were reversed. The amount of 
money repaid by the government to 
the Bank, since the commencement of this 
second experiment of cash payments, and 
in order to provide for that experiment, 
has been, as appears by papers before the 
House, from 12 to 15 millions. What 
would be the effect, then, of the Bank 
again undertaking to lend this 12 or 15 
millions which has been thus repaid ? 
First the Bank would require a Restriction 
bill. This advance could not be made and 
continued without it. A restriction given, 
the Bank placed in all respects, in the 
same situation as that which before enabled 
it to make this advance — the sovereigns 
which are now in circulation, replaced by 
notes of 1/.; what would be the effect on 
the value of money, on monied prices, of 
the Bank again advancing to the govern- 
ment that 12 or 15 millions of money which 
the government has recently repaid? 
There can be given but one answer to this 
question. The effect would be clear and 
indisputable; no individual whose atten- 
tion has been turned to these subjects, 
can doubt it. The effect would be to 
depreciate money. It would raise prices, 
the prices of agricultural and of all other 
produce, and ofall property, to as high a 
rate as any that existed in 1818, or that 
existed during the war, Our money 
would be at once placed on the war foot- 
ing. Its relative value with property 
would be the same as that which existed 
during the war; and if this debt were 
again repaid these consequences would be 
reversed. It is impossible that any doubt 
can exist on this head, or that this posi- 
tion can be denied. And with these opera- 
tions before us, twice repeated and uni- 
form in their result; it is ‘to sink below the 
character we ought to preserve, and our 
own duty, it is trifling with the import- 
ant character of this subject, and with the 
distress of the country, to turn aside as 
we have dune from the consideration of 
these operations; to lose sight of them 
altogether, to have recourse to vague and 
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abstruse theories, in opposition to facts, 
to principles, and to experience, and to 
endeavour to persuade ourselves and the 
country, that our difficulties arise from 
causes, over which we can exercise no 
control and which have thrown upon us 
no responsibility. 

These are the grounds then—plain, 
manifest, and undeniable, on which this 
important question rests—concerning the 
origin of that condition of difficulty and 
distress, that fall of prices, so disastrous and 
calamitous in its effects, the cause of which 
we have involved in so much mystery 
and obscurity; and have concealed from 
ourselves, and the country at large. 

I maintain first, that that old standard 
which we have re-established, is incapable 
of sustaining any higher scale of prices, 
than that which now exists and which 
has accompanied its re-establishment. 
That the law which re-established that 
old description of money of the value of 
$l. 17s. 104d., re-established also the old 
scale of prices generally ; and that with 
respect to agricultural produce in parti- 
cular, the evidence is distinctly before 
us; that no higher average rate of agri- 
cultural produce than the present ever 
has existed, or can be with reason ex- 
pected to exist, in conjunction with our 
present monied standard. 

I state next, that the amount of money 
which we have withdrawn from circulation 
for the purpose of preparing for the in- 
troduction of the old standard, that that 
reduction has been to an extent, which 
must necessarily have occasioned a fall of 
prices as great as that which has been 
experienced. That the fall of prices is 
general. That it is simply an increase 
in the value of money occasioned by its 
lessened quantity. 

And lastly, that the repayment of the 
Bank advances by government has been 
the measure on which this reduction in 
the quantity of money, and the consequent 
increase in its value, has been founded. 
We found existing high prices—money 
in great quantity, of low value, of a de- 
preciated, a debased value, as compared 
with a description of money which had 
formerly existed. Our public money had 
been thrown into circulation, and retain- 
ed there by means of advances made by 
those who issued it to the government. 
We caused those advances to be repaid 
and reduced. We lessened by that means 
the quantity of circulating money, we 
raised its value to a level with that of the 
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old standard, and caused a proportionate 
fall in prices, and finally by the act ot 1819 
we established permanently by law, that 
standard and those prices which we had 
thus introduced. These are the proceed- 
ings by which we have reduced prices, 
regular, systematic, effectual. Their 
existence, their operation, cannot be dis- 
puted or denied. I am perfectly per- 
suaded that no hon. gentleman will venture 
to deny, with respect even to this last 
Operation, that if the Bank were to ad- 
vance again that 15 millions repaid it by 
the government since 1817, and were 
enabled to do so by the necessary altera- 
tion in the act of 1819; it will not, I am 
persuaded, be denied that that advance 
would be at once followed (in spite of all 
the influence of excessive production, to 
whatever extent it exists), by a scale of 
prices as high as that which existed in 
1818, and which existed during the war. 

What is the ultimate operation, then, 
the equity ard policy of these pro- 
ceedings in their ultimate effects; the 
origin, progress, and establishment of 
which, and the fall of prices occasioned by 
them rest on this evidence — altogether 
impossible, as I maintain it is, to be re- 
futed, or disproved ? 

By these proceedings the debt of every 
debtor, by whatever description of pecu- 
niary contract he is bound, has been en- 
creased. ‘These measures are laws, by 
which we have enacted, that an augment- 
ation should be made to every debt which 
one man owes to another, and to that 
which the nation owes to the public cre- 
ditor. For every 60/. that we found 
owing, we have enacted by law that 100/. 
shall be paid. We have made the claim 
of the creditor as strong and vakid for this 
false and fraudulent augmentation which 
we have given him, for this fictitious 40/. 
which he had never lent, which the debtor 
had never received, as it is for his real 
and just debt, for the 60/. which he had 
lent, and which the debtor did in reality 
and justice owe. For this fictitious debt 
which we have thus created we have 
rendered the property of the debtor sub- 
ject to execution and his person to im- 
prisonment. It is not that we have pro- 
tected the creditor in his just rights, as 
the right hon, gentleman opposite would 
represent—we have defrauded the debtor ; 
aad have taken away his property, in this 
proportion, and in this manner, through- 
out the whole extent of the kingdom. 

These measures are laws by which we 
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have established that all the public bur- 
thens .shall be in a like proportion in- 
creased. They are additional taxes which 
we have imposed. Pensions and salaries 
which we have distributed, amidst the 
increase of the public distress. We had 
accumulated a mass of annual taxes, to 
the amount of 60 millions by a long and 
gradual course of taxation, directly im- 
posed — we had increased pensions and 
salaries to 12 annual millions, by a long 
course of gradual, direct, and progressive 
augmentation ; and then by these measures 
we proceeded to augment at once every 
existing tax on whatever it was imposed ; 
every pension and every salary for what- 
ever service ; we accomplished this by a 
disguised and hidden uperation, concealed 
from the view of the people on whom we 
caused these augmented burthens sud- 
denly to fall: from the view of their re- 
presentatives, from our own view, our at- 
tention occupied with one miserable ob- 
ject, and with one only. The 60 millions 
of annual taxes we thus made equal to 100 
millions, and the 12 millions of salaries 
and pensions have been made equal to 
20 millions. We found 800 millions of 
accumulated debt and we encreased it at 
once to 1,400 millions, in their effectual 

ressure on the industry of the people, 
in their effectual drain on the property. 
and resources of the country ; which pro-* 
perty and which resources we thus gave 
over to the creditors and servants of the 
state. Our annual taxes are at this mo- 
ment, and by these means, more than 
three times the amount of all the rent of 
all our land ; and we pay more in pensions 
and salaries than all the cultivators of all 
our soil can ever in future obtain. 

These are the effects, the nature, the 
character of these operations, of magni- 
tude and wrong without a parallel ; which 
have been thus carried into effect. 

Do we find it difficult to believe that mea- 
sures such as these can in reality have had 
existence; can have been carried into effect 
and operation in this country, with the 
interests of which we are ourselves en- 
trusted? Let us direct our attention then 
to the condition of the country: let us 
examine its situation, and see if that gives 
us evidence of mis-government less blind 
and violent: if it exhibits to us disorder, 
derangement, difficulty, and ruin, less ex- 
tensive and universal than measures such 
as those are calculated to produce? 
And are we to have regard, in consider- 
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sonal views or feelings of individuals or 
parties who may choose to identify their 
views with these measures? Are we to 
hear it said, that one part of the House 
did not oppose those proceedings, and that 
by another they were supported; and 
that now, therefore, they are not to ex- 
ercise their judgments upon them, nor to 
express what those judgments are? I 
repeat it : no measures of more monstrous, 
and enormous iniquity; more extensive 
and violent in the ruin and calamities 
they have occasioned, are to be found in 
the example of any time or of the worst 
government. They are dark and obscure 
in their operation: such measures when- 
ever adopted; such changes however ac- 
complished, have always been so. The 
people have not seen from whence that 
blow came, which has been felt through- 
out their extended interests; alike in the 
crowded city, the obscure village, the 
distant colony : by which all industry has 
been crushed, however occupied. As 
little have we, by whose hand that blow 
was given, seen the nature of the measures 
in which we were engaged. Our hand was 
placed upon a spring, one of the most 
powerful of all those that move in the 
complicated machinery of civilization and 
society ; but we were ignorant of its po- 
tency and character. But the character 
of these measures though slowly, must be 
at length with certainty seen, and the 
light in which they are now placed, is that 
in which they must be viewed by the pre- 
sent as well as by future times; and it is 
now the duty of every man, whether he 
supported or opposed these proceedings 
whether he supported these measure: in 
ignorance, or opposed them from an en- 
lightened conviction, to exercise now his 
earnest and unbiased judgment upon 
them. It is now the duty of the House 
to exercise its earnest judgment upon 
them; with the condition of the country 
before us—with the experience of the 
effects of these measures for our guide ; 
it is now the duty of the House to exercise 
its earnest judgment upon these pra- 
ceedings, and whether it shall decide 
now to reverse at once these disastrous 
proceedings; to restore at once by that 
means, as it has the power to do—tran- 
quillity, and ease, and prosperity, to this 
distracted country and its ruined indus- 
try —whether the House will go that 
length or not, I know not; but this House 
would abandon essential duties—essential 
functions, if it were to refuse to proceed 
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to investigation and inquiry —to deter- 
mine by that means how best to satisfy 
the demands of necessity and justice; if 
this House by whose measures the nation 
has been plunged into the difficulties 
and disorders in which it is overwhelmed, 
should turn aside or shut its eyes to 
them ; should be content to leave their 
issue to chance and accident—to the un- 
assisted efforts—to the blind despair, per- 
haps, of the oppressed people. The con- 
dition of this country at this moment— 
the disordered condition of allits property 
and all its interests, resembles that of a 
city laid waste by a great conflagration, 
which the hand of its own governors had 
ignorantly kindled, and which still rages— 
the first duty of the government is, to arrest 
its progress—the next is to do justice to 
the sufferers and between them—to define 
the rights of property—to re-establish its 
effaced boundaries — and to erect afresh 
the ruined structures of private and of 
public prosperity on the foundations of 
equity and justice. That is now the 
duty of the House, and it would be to 
sink below every quality of efficient and 
enlightened legislation ; to proclaim our- 
selves efficient only for evil, but weak and 
incompetent for every purpose of wise, and 
enlarged, and beneficent protection and 
arrangement if we are appalled by the 
magnitude and complication of that duty 
and abandon it. 

There is, however, undoubtedly another 
question connected with this subject; of 
extremely great importance ; and that is, 
the effect of these measures on the interest 
of that great body, the labouring part of 
the community. This is a consideration 
to which I attach its full weight; it is a 
consideration never, in my opinion, to be 
lost sight of by parliament ; in any of its 

roceedings capable of influencing those 
interests. [t has been maintained, that the 
fall of prices so destructive to the interests 
of many of the great classes of the com- 
munity, so ruinous and destructive to the 
capital of him, by whom the labourer is 
employed, is advantageous to the interest 
of the labourer himself; and the farmer, the 
trader, the landowner, in the midst of the 
Tuin that oppresses them, are told to look 
for consolation in this, that what they lose 
the labourer gains. That they enjoyed 
at one time great prosperity, but at the 
expense of the labourer; that he, in his 
turn, now profits at their expense; and the 
right hon. secretary opposite has congra~ 
tulated the House, on a condition of plenty 
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and tranquillity restored, as he imagines, 
to the labourers, after it had been long 
lost—but now again restored by the 
operation of his bill. But on what foun- 
dation in fact does this opinion rest; op- 
posed as it is to all experience, and all 
authority ? This opinion, which would 
represent the interests of the different 
orders of productive industry as opposed 
to each other, is directly in opposition to 
the fact. Doubtless, there exists at this 
moment, a partial prosperity amongst the 
labourers—it is local—it is owing to pecu- 
liar civcumstances—it is not accompanied 
any where with a profitable employment 
of capital—it is at the expense of the 
capital of the trader, on one hand, and of 
the farmer on the other—it is the absorp- 
tion, the confiscation of these capitals, and 
they are passing rapidly in partial districts, 
through the hand of the labourer, to the 
Exchequer in the shape of taxes. But 
neither can this be permanent, nor is it 
general; nor are we to take the condition 
of the labouring classes from this partial 
view. Weare not to leave out of our con- 
sideration, as the right hon. secretary has 
done, the condition of the labourers in Ire- 
land ; in the agricultural districts, the in- 
formation given in the petitions before us, 
given in the proceedings of all those public 
meetings with which the face of the coun- 
try has been covered. We are not to lose 
sight of all this, and then to assume that 
the condition of the labourers is pros- 
perous, when it is in extremes ; when the 
precarious plenty which they enjoy in 
some districts, exists in conjunction witha 
condition of the severestgwant, extending 
greatlyand generally throughout the coun- 
try. But I apprehend that it is perfectly 
undeniable ; that it will not be disputed, 
that the effect on the wages of labour, and 
on the condition of the labourer, of an in- 
crease, or of a fall in the value of money, 
is of itself temporary; and is confined to 
the period when such —— is jn pro- 
gress. That will not, I am satisfied, be 
denied. And when the right hon. secretary 
therefore, with the condition of Ireland 
before us, with that of Norfolk, of Suffolk, 
and of Sussex; regards the -manufactur- 
ing districts alone, and congratulates the 
House on the plenty and the tranquillity 
restored to the labouring classes by the 
operation of his bill, I refer him to the 
condition of these manufacturers them- 
selves, at the period when the measures 
for restoring the old standard, were in their 
most active operation on their interests. 
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The ruin which these measures produced, 
amongst the merchants and traders, pre- 
ceded the destruction of the farmers. The 
bankruptcies which they produced amongst 
that important body, those bankrupt- 
cies which we told them were occa- 
sioned by their over-trading, as though it 
were not the character of traders at all 
times to trade to the full extent of their 
power and their means—as though our 
commercial eminence itself were not 
founded on that character.—the bank- 
ruptcy ofa part of the traders ; the losses, 
the reduced means of them all, occasioned 
by these measures, were felt at once 
in the condition of the manufacturing 
labourers, and left them destitute of em- 
ployment and wages together. The House 
will well remember when they separated in 
July, after passing the act of 1819, for what 
purpose they again met in November, and 
what was the condition, and the tranquil- 
lity of the manufacturing labourers at that 
time. It was within a few months after 
that bill had passed in parliament, that 
80,000 people assembled in Manchester, 
for purposes which it is foreign to this 
subject to discuss, but driven to those pur- 
poses, whatever they were, by the utmost 
extremity of suffering and distress. The 
condition of bodies of the people like these 
-——~the causes of that condition, can never 
too much occupy the attention of parlia- 
ment. That state of distress and despair, 
in which, without any apparent cause for it, 
they were then plunged, was the sole origin 
of this great movement on the part of the 
people. I state that on an authority which 
on this subject will be admitted on both 
sides of the House. Itis on the authority 
of the Manchester magistrates, who in a 
letter to the predecessor of the right hon. 
secretary, which has been laid before the 
House; and which is dated a few weeks 
before the meeting of the people at Man- 
chester took place, give this account of 
their condition. They say to lord Sid- 
tmouth, * Of the deep distresses of the 
manufacturing classes of this extensive 
population your lordship is fully apprized.” 
These gentlemen do not speak of plenty 
and tranquillity produced by the right hon. 
gentleman’s bill. They speak of calamities 
with no apparent origin, of sufferings, of 
which. the people were occupied in dis- 
covering the obscure causes. They say, 
s¢ The disaffected lose no opportunity of 
instilling the worst principles into these 
unhappy sufferers, and when the people 
are oppressed with hunger,’’ that is 
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their expression, “‘ when the people are 
oppressed with hunger, we do not wonder 
at their giving ear to any doctrines which 
they are told will redress their grievances.” 
These are the terms in which these 
gentlemen described what they saw 
around them; and no terms, nor any 
language, have ever been employed to 
describe, nor are capable of describing, 
a lower condition of destitution and 
calamity, as applied to any considerable 
portion of a great and a civilized com- 
munity. From sufferings and wants such 
as these, it is one of the conditions of 
civilization itself, to be exempt. And was 
this state of things confined at this time to 
Manchester ?—The right hon. secretary 
tells me his bill, had at this time, but 
shortly passed. But the measures of which 
that bill formed a part commenced before 
that time. This was the period when 
those measures—this second experiment 
for the resumption of cash payments—were 
in the midst of their operation on the 
manufacturing community; as they had 
before this time exerted an influence, 
equally destructive on the mercantile 
interest. These are those manufacturers, 
and this has been their condition whose 
interests the right hon. secretary tells us, 
the returning to an old standard of value 
was calculated to promote. But was this 
condition of the manufacturers confined 
to Lancashire? It extended to York- 
shire, to Durham, to Scotland, to the 
hardware and the iron districts; There 
was no local or partial exception, as there 
was in operation no local or peculiar 
cause. Wherever there wasa mill, or a 
loom, or an anvil to be found—wherever 
the people were assembled in manu- 
facturing communities, they were over- 
whelmed in one common calamity; of 
which the causes were as much hidden 
from them as is now the cause of the 
ruin of agriculture from the farmers; 
they were overwhelmed in one common 
calamity, and united in one common 
determination to relieve themselves by 
measures hostile to the existence of 
the government, and dangerous to the 
safety of the state. It becomes. govern- 
ment to look well to its own measures, 
when this is the condition of the people. 
It is not an ordinary responsibility that 
weighs upon a government where a state 
of things exists like this. Here was no 
foreign war—no scarcity of provisions— 
no ports were shut to the industry of these 
manufacturers—neither of America, nor 
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of Europe. We shall not now hear, 
at least of a redundant population. 
‘This is not a state of things to be justified 
by the plea that it was rendered necessary 
by the re-establishment of an old standard 
of value. That the government was oc- 
cupied on one miserable object, the get- 
ting back to an old standard which it had 
long abandoned, and that in pursuit of 
that object, the rights of property, and 
the lives of the people were as nothing. 
The right hon. gentleman who has pro- 
posed his amendment, on this occasion 
to my hon. friend’s motion asks, would you 
alter the gold standard? The standard of 
king William, which he refused to alter ? 
‘We mistake our own functions; the people 
are to be made the victims of no standard 
—nor are we invested with the right of 
sacrificing them to such objects. The 
standard of value; the functions of all go- 
vernment exist for the good of the people, 
and not for their destruction.—Our mea- 
sures with respect to the standard of 
-value, not less than in all other respects, 
are to be adopted, with a full considera- 
tion of all existing circumstances ; with a 
regard to all the rights and interests which 
they affect ; and are not to be guided by a 
blind adherence to any former precedent. 
In the period referred to, there existed no 
_ standard which had been previously de- 
based by the act of the legislature itself. 
No standard was then either lowered or 
raised.. We have done both, and imagine 
we are following the example then given 
us. But.to return to the effect of our pro- 
ceedings on the Jabourers: the disorders 
amongst-the manufacturers were, no doubt, 
repressed, they were repressed by military 
force; but this condition of the manufac- 
turers continued. This was their condition 
in 1820. It was their-condition in the last 
session. The petitions, the representations 
made to. us avouch it. The evidence of 
Mr. Hodgson before the agricultural com- 
mittee of the last session, and the state- 
ments he adduced, distinctly proved that 
the produce of agriculture was consumed 
in diminished quantities in all the great 
manufacturing towns. We are told they 
now enjoy a greater prosperity, and 
doubtless a profitless activity prevails in 
the manufacturing districts. It is without 
profit, without advantage to the traders, 
it depends entirely for its continuance on 
low prices, on those low prices which 
~are destructive to the farmer. And what 


is the effect of this on the agricultural 
Jabourer? If the manufacturer has ob- 
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tained some respite, is not the condition 
of the agricultural labourer becoming 
every day more calamitous than before. 
And is this condition to be lost ‘sight of ? 
Let the House refer to the evidence on’ 
that subject given before the late agri- 
cultural committee. It is most distinct, 
and particular, and important. Here is 
the evidence of Mr. Hanning describing 
the condition of the labourers in the rich 
and fertile county of Somerset, and his 
evidence corresponds with the whole of 
the information on this most important 
subject given to the committee. He says, 
‘¢ The small tradesmen and farmers are 
reduced to a scale of living, little better 
than the labourers used to enjoy ; and the 
labourers are now reduced to the neces- 
sity of living in a great degree on po- 
tatoes.”?” And then he is asked, ** Has 
there been a change in their living within 
the last 2 years??? And his answer is, 
“* Unquestionably ;” and then he answers 
further: —*¢ I see the labourers, being con- 
stantly moving about my own farms, I see 
them now almost wholly supplied with 
potatoes, breakfast, and dinner, brought 
to them in the fields, and nothing but 

otatoes ;” and he is asked, “« Were they 
in the habit, in better times, of consuming 
a certain quantity of animal food,” and he 
says ‘¢ some certain portion: for instance, 
bacon and cheese, which they do not eat 
now.” This is the improved condition of 
the labourers in one of the most fertile 
districts of England: here their situation 
has been reduced; but in those counties 
less favourably situated, their misery is 
extreme; and let us see what evidence 
that committee received of the condition 
of Ireland. There is the evidence of Mr. 
Nolan, who states, that the distress of the 
population of Ireland was so great, that 
they had exported every thing they pos- 
sessed. This is the source of those 
abundant supplies of grain, which we wit- 
nessed in our markets; and received as 
evidence of the extraordinary fertility of 
Treland ; it was the last tribute of poverty, 
despair and distress. Mr. Nolan is asked 
whether a considerable portion of the land 
must be thrown out of cultivation in Ire- 
land if the present prices continued. 
And he answers, “ Undoubtedly, that 
would be the first effect.. The despondency 
prevailing,” he says, ‘* prevailing in Ire- 
land at this moment is such, that I can- 
not say what will be the consequence. 
There ts a general feeling of despair per- 
wading the tenantry of Ireland.” ‘This 
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was the information given us in the last 
session of parliament and we well know 
what events have since followed. The ca- 
lamities which the labouring classes have 
suffered in Ireland, and not there alone, but 
generally in every part of the empire, since 
the progress of these unhappy measures, 
have been such as have existed at no 
former time in this or in any other country. 
But what followed on our parts this in- 
formation respecting Ireland?) What mea- 
sures. of investigation, of protection, of 
precaution? How have the first duties 
of government been discharged, or how 
have they been abandoned under circum- 
stances like these? No measures have 
been adopted by government but mea- 
sures of coercion and force. We have 
inflicted civil and military execution on 
a people perishing with want. And is it 
our intention still to persevere in this 
system? Are we so far satisfied with it ? 
Let us consider what spectacle it is that 
our proceedings.exhibit. We congratulate 
ourselves on plenty and tranquillity dif- 
fused amongst the labouring classes by our 
measures, when they have been driven to 
resistance or struggling with want. The 
exhausted produce of our land has been 
forced on impoverished markets, the 
distress and the sufferings of famine have 
raged amongst the people in every part 
of the empire; whilst we have been de- 
ploring the evils of production and 
abundance: of calamities arising from the 
fertility of our soil and the industry and 
the energy of the people ; of that industry 
and that energy, of those great qualities 
of the people which if they now succeed 
in carrying this country through the 
dangers in which it has been involved by 
the errors of its legislation; they will ac- 
complish in that a greater task than the 
people have ever before achieved. 

And it is here very material to be con- 
sidered by the House that the effects of 
those measures were in no degree con- 
templated by parliament, they entered in 
no degree into their consideration when 
those proceedings were adopted out of 
which they have sprung. To alter debts 
and contracts, formed no part of the in- 
tention of parliament, when it passed 
the act of 1819, by which all debts and 
contracts have been changed. Those who 
supported that act, had no such view of 
its character and effects. The committee, 
on whose report that act was founded, 
did not consider that measure as being in 
any way materially connected with these 
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important interests, or as having reference 
to such questions. So far were that com- 
mittee from looking on the act of 1819 as 
anact by which taxes,-debts, pensions, and 
contracts were to be increased: they 
were so far from looking upon the act, 
which they recommended, in that cha- 
racter; that in the whole of the report, 
in which they described the nature of their 
labours and inquiries, and in which they 
recommended the act of 1819 to the 
House; in the whole of that report, there 
is not to be found any such word or term 
as debt, or tax, or pension, or salary, or 
annuitant, or public or private creditor. 
No reference is made to any such ques- 
tions. Not even the terms are to be 
found. The chairman of that committee, 
who introduced their bill to the House, 
was so far from considering that it went 
to increase debts and taxes; that he 
rested his support of it, in a great mea- 
sure, on a reference to the examples of 
former times; when scarcely a debt or a 
tax could be said to exist in this country. 
If the view which the right hon. chairman 
then took of the character of his bill, 
was, that it went to establish a standard, 
different in value from the standard which 
had existed during the war ; if his meaning 
and intention then was, to increase by 
that alteration the debts and taxes of 
the war; if that was his intention, then, 
when he imagined that he was following 
the example ; that he was carefully tread~ 
ing in the footsteps of great monarchs 
and illustrious statesmen of former times 
—it escaped him to observe, that he was 
so acting, under circumstances diame- 
trically opposite to those in which those 
great monarchs and illustrious statesmen 
had been placed. If he had informed the 
House what was the amount of the na- 
tional debt at the time of king William: 
what was the amount of our annual taxa- 
tion in the time of Queen Elizabeth : that 
would have disclosed a view of this sub- 
ject to the House, somewhat commen- 
surate with its important character. All 
considerations of this kind have been 
wholly lost sight of, in the whole course 
of these proceedings, as much as they 
have been now lost sight of in the argu- 
ments of the right hon. member for 
Chichester. And are we to consider it 
extraordinary, that in measures sup= 
ported by a great majority of the House, 
carried unanimously, and affecting in an 
extensive degree the rights and interests 
of all classes of the state, that in those 
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measures every great question of national 
interest involved in them should be en- 
tirely overlooked. When has it been, 
from the very commencement of these 
measures, from their first origin in 1797, 
that the character of any one of them has 
been understood, at the time when it was 
adopted by the House? Is there an in- 
dividual now to be found of all those that 
composed the majority by which the vote 
of 1811 was passed—that vote in which 
this House took upon itself to declare that 
things unequal were equal—that things 
unequal in value in the market — were 
equal in value in public estimation—in the 
vain hope that the people would receive 
that fact from our resolutions in opposition 
to their own experience ; is there a single 
individual of the majority that concurred 
in that vote, who is now prepared to con- 
tend, that that vote had the slightest 
foundation in reason and truth? And 
by how many was the character of the 
act of 1797 understood, amongst those 
who framed and supported that act, and 
the acts that followed it? That act 
changed the nature and character of our 
public money. It substituted a public 
money of paper for a public money of 
metal—a paper standard for a metal 
standard. But it went further for it made 
this change from causes, and under cir- 
cumstances; which rendered it impossible, 
it may bealmost said, that a reduction in the 
value of that substituted standard should 
not beat once established; that a deprecia- 
tion, a debasement of that substituted 
money should not at once follow. But so 
far was it from being then intended to 
lower the value of this substituted public 
money or public standard; that after its 
depreciation has taken place, we are 
called on again to raise it—to abandon 
the standard of a low, as we had abandon- 
ed the standard of a high value; to re- 
store not merely a metal money in the 
place of a paper money: but a metal 
money of a high, in the place of a paper 
money of a low value :—upon the ground, 
that those who passed the act of 1797, 
did never contemplate that the standard 
would be lowered; that the money and 
measure of value they had recourse to 
would be sunk: when they did that which 
rendered it altogether impossible that its 
original value could be maintained. And 
although the act of 1797 was of that cha- 
racter, that a depreciation of the public 
money it introduced, was a natural and 


almost an inevitable consequence of its 
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introduction ; yet it was not till 15 years 
had elapsed after that act had passed ; and 
after that money had been established ; 
that any considerable portion of the 
House or the country; that any more 
than a few individuals did even entertain 
a suspicion that our paper money had 
sunk below that old metal money, which 
it must have either risen above or sunk 
below, an equality with which it was im- 

ossible that it could maintain ; it was not 
till the Bullion committee of 1810, that 
such belief was entertained. by any consi- 
derable number of the House. And with 
respect to the report of the committee of 
18i0 ; doubtless an intelligent document ; 
undoubtedly, the most intelligent of all the 
proceedings of parliament on this subject ; 
is there any one now prepared to main- 
tain that that report did not with much 
truth, combine much error? That com- 
mittee established the fact incontestably 
that the public money had become 
depreciated in its value: but what the 
effects of that depreciation had been ; and 
what would follow from an attempt to 
increase its value again ; of that they lost 
sight. They saw existing a greatly in- 
creasing degree of public wealth—great 
internal prosperity of all kinds; agricul- 
tural, commercial, manufacturing ; towns 
increasing, land improved and improving, 
public and private credit high—our popu- 
lation was greatly and rapidly enlarged, 
and all this had taken place in the midst 
of a long, expensive and destructive war ; 
of public burthens yearly, and greatly in- 
creasing. The committee found that the 
public money had undergone a great de- 
preciation, during the period distinguished 
by this improving condition of the coun- 
try. The depreciation of the public 
money, and an unexampled increase of 
the national wealth, had gone together. 
but the committee failed to connect them ; 
the increase of public wealth had taken 
place under circumstances peculiarly ad- 
verse to such accumulation: never before 
accompanied with increasing population 


‘and wealth. They demonstrated the de- 


preciation of money ; but it did not occur 
to the committee that the prosperous con- 
dition of the country had arisen out of 
and was dependent upon it—although the 
tendency of a depreciation of money to 

romote industry, and wealth, and the 
increase of population, had been long and 
well understood ; and is as obvious as is 
the contrary tendency of taxation and 
war. The committee, therefore, proposed, 
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that the value of money should be again 
raised; that money of the former value 
should be again re-established. But they 
did not weigh the consequences which 
would of necessity follow. They proposed 
to restore the old standard at the end of 
two years ; and if the House had acted on 
that report, the act of parliament which 
adopted it, would have been an act for 
closing the war at the same period. The 
supplies of the one were drawn from the 
resources furnished by the other. The 
committee of 1810 proposed like the com- 
mittee of 1819 to postpone the difficulty 
before them, to spread it over a larger 
surface—to place it at some distance from 
their view ; they appear to have had some 
fear of eneountering a measure which they 
yet wished to fix and to entail. — If the 
House had adopted their report, and had 
carried an act founded on it into execu- 
tion ; no man can now doubt that that act 
would have delivered this country, bound, 
and incapable of resistance and amidst 
every description of internal disorder, ca- 
lamity and distress to the conditions of 
the foreign enemy, whatever they might 
have been—and in doing that it could 
scarcely have inflicted on the country, 
more extensive calamities or deeper suf- 
ferings, than have followed and been oc- 
casioned by the act of 1819. And with 
this experience of the character of all our 
former measures before us ; and after wit- 
nessing the calamities which have accom- 
panied the act of 1819; and which no 
cause but the fatal error of that proceed- 
ing can account for or explain; are we to 
believe, that a perfect information on this 
obscure subject did suddenly and for the 
first time enlighten on that occasion the 
unanimous understanding of the House? 
That those who proposed that measure to 
the House; that the House itself amidst 
the tumultuous violence by which its pro- 
ceedings were distinguished on that occa- 
sion, and in the midst of which a measure 
was decided on ; affecting in the most im- 
_ mediate and extensive manner all classes 
and all interests, that it was then guided 
by an enlightened wisdom of which its 
conduct on this subject can furnish no 
former example; and which so little cor- 
responds with the events that have suc- 
ceeded. The error of the House on that 
occasion, and that of the committee con- 
sisted in this, that they mistook the value 
of the paper money ; the extent of its ex- 
isting depreciation; and mistaking that, 
they formed of course an erroneous esti- 
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mate of the magnitude of the change they 
recommended. They took the value of 
paper from the price of gold. The value 
of money from the price of one single 
commodity, and not from the prices of 
commodities generally. They estimated 
the rate of a general and an average rise 
of prices, from the advanced price of one 
particular article. They found the price of 
this particular article, advanced at that 
moment no more than 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent beyond its price as formerly esti- 
mated in money of the old standard: and 
from thence concluded that the average 
rise of all prices was to that extent, and 
no more ; and that consequently the paper 
money was to that extent fallen, to the 
extent of 4 or 5 per cent only, below the 
value of the old standard which they pur- 
posed to restore. But that particular 
commodity, which they pitched upon for 
this important purpose, had been at that 
moment lowered in its price, by circum- 
stances of a most peculiar character. 
No less an amount than 7 millions of 
that particular commodity, had been re~ 
cently poured into the market from the 
Bank of England, and disposed of in 
that market at the ancient price which 
gold had borne for the former century. 
This operation was in progress at the 
moment of the sitting of the committee ; 
but the committee did not estimate, that 
the price of bullion had been influenced by 
it. They proceeded to take the price of 
bullion as.a fit criterion of all other prices, 
without reference to this operation. If the 
committee had examined evidence on that 
subject, they would have learned, that, 
except for this particular operation, the 
price of bullion at that moment, would 
have been from 20 to 30-per cent above 
the mint price, and not 4 or 5 per cent. 
And I would undertake now to give evi- 
dence to that effect at the bar; the evi- 
dence of individual dealers in bullion, 
daily making purchases and sales, and 
daily observing that market at that period. 
Let the House consider, what the effect 
would have been of a similar operation on 
the market of any other commodity. 
Would not the corn market at the period 
of the highest price of corn, of the lowest 
depreciation of money; have been simi- 
larly reduced, if corn to the amount of 
7 millions sterling had been for a particular 
purpose poured into the market and dis- 
posed of there at 40s. a quarter? Would 
not the general market of corn have been 
temporarily reduced to that price; and 
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should we thence havejustlyconcluded that 
‘no depreciation of money then existed, 
no general rise of prices, because it was 
not marked in the price of corn? But 
what course then remained for the com- 
mittee and the House to adopt? The 
course was obvious and manifest. First 
to cause this operation on the price of 
bullion by the Bank to cease. Next, to 
return to the circulation, the Bank-notes 
which had been already withdrawn. To 
have maintained that circulation at the 
highest level of the war and of 1817. 
That step taken—the dangers which imme- 
diately threatened, thus guarded against : 
—Then ought this House to have paused. 
Great interests were before them. A de- 
rangement of long establishment, inter- 
woven with all the vital interests of the 
state. Great deliberation and caution 
were necessary. Haste, impatience, and 
vehemence were ill suited to this period. 
The circulation kept up to the level of 
the war; the price of bullion would then 
have been seen gradually to rise. It 
would have risen to the level of the gene- 
ral rise of property and commodities. 
The price of bullion would at length have 
accurately marked the rate of the depre- 
ciation of our paper money; the depre- 
ciation of the standard of the war, of the 
standard of all our debts, contracts, and 
property ; that standard vitally interwoven 
with all our interests: and this rate and 
degree ascertained accurately, cautiously, 
deliberately, with no consideration ca- 
pable of influencing its estimation, lost 
sight of; then ought the House to have 
proceeded to the re-establishment of the 
metal standard of value; to have adjusted 
that standard to the precise value of the 
paper money for which it was to bad in 
future the substitute; to have made: its 
value correspond with the level to which 


terests; then would the exertions and the 
glory of the war have been succeeded by 
a peace as prosperous; and this House, 
in thus discharging this great duty, as 
weighty as any that had ever devolved 
upon it, have merited the lasting grati- 
tude of the country, and have protected 
the people from all the calamities to which 
they have been since exposed. That was 
the duty of the House at that time, and 
such in my conviction, or little differing 
from it, is the conduct it ought now to 
pursue. It is first to arrest the present 
measures; to return to the circulation and 
to the standard of the war, or one approach- 





ing nearly to it; and to establish finally 
our metal standard on that adjusted basis. 
This is my conviction; but the duty of 
this House is, at least, to proceed under 
these circumstances, to investigation and 
inquiry; to examine the full effect of 
their mistaken measures on the rights, 
the property and the interests of the 
great classes of society; to examine on 
what grounds of justice the best interests 
of the country are sacrificed, and on what 
grounds we are now called on to persevere 
in this system, and what are to be its 
future effects. We have exhibited in 
these proceedings enough of blind ad- 
herence to destructive measures ; of vague 
and obscure theories inconsistent with 
facts and opposed to the sense and rea- 
son of the people ; of presumptuous con- 
fidence which events have belied. It is 
at length our duty to apply ourselves to 
the condition of the great interests of the 
country, as they have been affected by 
our measures, to determine the extent of 
injustice these measures have effected ; 
the means of redress, and the course 
which necessity, and policy, and justice 
now require: ‘to reject those worse than 
partial views, which would occupy the 


the paper standard had sunk, whatever attention of the House with a reference 
that level should be found thus to here> the transactions of former times, and 


been; and thus would the House have 
restored to the country, a metallic 
standard of value, as arlaat in point of 
security, as perfect in point of limitation, 
as perfect in respect to its invariability, 
as any standard that ever has existed or 
ever can exist amongst us; and have re- 
-conciled this great measure with all exist- 
ing interests, existing contracts, with 
the rights of property, with the safety 
and the best interests of the state; it 
would have rendered this important ope- 
ration a measure of pure and unmixed 
advantage to all classes and to all in- 


ould exclude from its consideration the 
calamities with which we are now sur- 
rounded, and the circumstances out of 
which they have arisen: and to proceed 
to that investigation with the full convic- 
tion before us, that in our hands now rests 
the power of removing at once the diffi- 
culties under which the people labour, of 
at once relieving the sufferings, of healing 
the distractions, of turning aside the 
dangers of the country, and of opening 
again to the exertions of the despairing, 
but still confiding people, that career of 
prosperity, to which the character of our 
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population will always conduct this coun- 
try, when the energy of the people is not 
fettered, subverted, crushed, and destroy- 
ed, by. the errors of its government. This 
is our duty, and if we abandon or turn 
-aside from it, on that step now rests the 
responsibility of all the past calamities, 
and all the future dangers with which the 
state is menaced. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, as he 
-wished the discussion to be as much 
limited as was consistent with the impor- 
tance of it, in claiming the attention of the 
House, he promised to confine the obser- 
vations which he had to offer within the 
narrowest bounds. To prove that such 
-was his intention, he would at once come 
.to the question before them, without en- 
tering into those abstruse topics in which 
the hon. member who had just sat down 
-had indulged, and which were hardly fit 
to be debated in an assembly like the pre- 
sent. For unless a case of over-ruling ne- 
cessity could be made out, that House 
ought not for a moment to entertain an 
idea of again interfering with the standard 
ofthecountry. It was difficult to conceive 
@ motion to which more objections could 
present themselves than the one which 
was now before them. The period of the 
session at which it was brought forward— 
the arguments by which it had been sup- 
ported—the object contemplated—all pre- 
sented separate sources of objections to it. 

-It was on the 12th of June that they were 
called upon to commence an inquiry into 
the effect of a bill, the operation of which 
affected the agriculture, the manufactures, 
and the commerce of the empire, and con- 
sequently all classes in the state. He 
would ask the House if it was possible for 
them to enter upon a more important or 
more extended inquiry ; and what propo- 
-sition was pointed to as that at which they 
‘must ultimately arrive? This was not 
distinctly made out; and until he came to 
_the speech of the hon. baronet, the member 
for Westminster, he was at a loss to de- 
termine what it was that the committee 
was to do.. The hon. alderman, the mem- 
ber for Sudbury, in supporting the motion 
had declared that he could not concur in 
.the arguments which had been used in its 
support. He was followed by another 
hon. member, who also agreeing with the 
motion, disapproved of five-sixths of the 
arguments which had been advanced in 
its behalf; and to him succeeded the hon. 
member for Portarlington, who, proposing 
to vote for it, considered the act of 1819 
VOL. VII. 
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as the great safeguard of the country, 
which must not on any account be disturb- 
ed. Then came the hon. baronet, the 
member for Westminster, who told them, 
‘say what you will, the object of this 
motion is the total repeal of the act of 
1819.” The object of this motion was 
fairly stated by the hon. baronet, and he 
thanked him for his candour, to be the 
total repeal of that bill, and to establish a 
new standard which should lower the value 
of the pound sterling to fourteen shillings. 
He called upon the House to pause before 
they agreed to a motion for an inquiry 
the object of which was thus avowed to be, 
to reduce the standard of value in this 
country by one-third. He begged to ask 
what would be the state of the agricultural 
and mercantile interests, and, indeed, of 
every interest in the country, during the 
interval which must elapse between the 
commencement of such an inquiry, and the 
period at which they might hope to arrive 
at a termination of their labours. Good 
God! and could the hon. member who 
spoke last think, that by supporting such 
a proposition, he was doing that which was 
likely to calm the public mind, to establish 
a just standard of value, and secure ge- 
neral prosperity ? Could the hon. member 
for Callington anticipate such results from 
@ proposition, which went to reduce our 
standard of value from twenty to fourteen 
shillings? He called on the House to 
look at what would be the immediate con- 
sequences of such a measure. Let them 
vote that which was proposed to them that 
night, and to-morrow every man of com- 
mon sense would be trying to possess him- 
self of every guinea in the country, that, 
when the committee had closed their la- 
bours, he might be ready to profit by the 
new state of things, What fluctuations, 
what derangement, what confusion, would 
not such a measure cause? And, at what 
period was such a motion brought forward? 
Was it within a month after that decision 
had been come to-which was now thought 
so injurious? No. It was after the 
House had stood pledged for seven or 
eight years to favour the earliest return 
to cash payments, and after all the con- 
cerns of the country had been, for so long 
a period, accommodating themselves to 
the change. In 1814 the House came to 
a resolution, that it would be desirable 
that the Bank of England should return 
to cash payments. In 1816, when his 
right hon. friend brought in a bill on the 
meets the late Mr. Horner would nog 
3 
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consent to it until an express pledge was 
introduced, that the legislature would see 
that cash payments should be shortly re- 
sumed, and ‘his proposition was accordingly 
adopted; but the restriction was con- 
tinued, in order to enable the Bank to 
resume cash payments with greater con- 
venience. So that ever since 1814, the 
country had been accommodating itself to 
this new state of things ; and, after having 
accomplished that object, the House were 
now told by the hon. baronet, that the 
intent of the motion of the hon. gentleman 
was, to reduce the standard of value from 
20s. to 14s. How was it possible to 
examine and re-adjust contracts upon that 
principle? With respect to the public 
creditor, how was it possible to re-adjust 
the contract? Supposing one of those 
creditors could be found who had ad- 
vanced but 701. and now received 100/. he 
might say, ‘“‘I advanced the money in 
1797, 1798, or 1800, when the currency 
was not so much depreciated as it was 
afterwards, but the restoration of the an- 
cient standard was then pledged to me.” 
How would they deal with him? How 
would they deal with individuals who had 
bought annuities within the last eight 
years? Each of them had advanced no 
money to the state; but because he had 
bought his annuity, suppose at 95, were 
they now to reduce his dividend? Ifsuch 
measures should be entertained in the 
House of Commons—if the Commons of 
England could so far degrade themselves 
as to sanction such a proceeding—there 
was an end of that public faith which 
hitherto, in all circumstances of difficulty, 
had been the pride of the country, and its 
best support. But, admitting its fitness, 
how was it possible for such a principle to 
be acted upon? Numerous contracts had 
been closed during the last eight years ; 
but the closing of a contract, if such a 
course were taken, would be no bar to its 
being examined, with a view to anew 
arrangement, as it would be obviously 
unjust to deny a punctual man who had 
fulfilled his engagements, a participation 
in those advantages which would be open 
to him, who, from not being punctual, had 
failed to close his contract. 

Yet, strong as those objections were, 
he could conceive a case of such distress 
as would compel the legislature to adopt 
a proposition like the present: and, could 
he believe, with the hon. member who 
spoke last, that the country was on the 
verge of ruin, through the restoration to 
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a metallic standard; or could he believe, 
with the hon. member for Essex, that the 
effect of a change of the currency was 
most felt among the industrious classes, 
where it had produced poverty, ruin, 
beggary, and sloth—if he believed, thatthe 
change of the currency had already caused 
such disasters, and was about to cause 
still greater disasters, then he would, 
thoughreluctantly, acquiesce inthe present 
motion. But he would now state the rea- 
sons why he denied the allegations of those 
hon. members. Admitting, as he didwith 
pain, that great distress was felt, especially 
by the agriculturists, he was ready to 
show that the predictions: of ruin were not 
justifiable, and to-assert, that not the mea- 
sure of 1819, but the restoration of the 
currency, which had begun much earlier, 
had not been attended with the injurious 
effects so confidently ascribed to it. The 
first subject to which the hon. member 
for Essex had referred was the poor-rates. 
He began with this topic, because hemeant 
to advert to several indications of distress 
alleged to have been produced by the 
change of the currency, and to show that 
the use made of them was incorrect and 
fallacious. ‘Look to the poor-rates,” said 
the hon. member for Essex, ‘‘ they were 
never greater during the war than now.” 
Now, he would deny the fairness of the 
comparison between a period of peace and 
a period of war in such acase. But, if 
there was a general reduction of the poor- 
rates in one year, as compared with another 
year of peace, though he would not say 
that it was decisive, yet he would contend 
that it was one of many circumstances to 
be taken into consideration in this ques- 
tion. He would, therefore, refer to two 
years of peace ; not to 1817, or 1818, but 
he would take the years ending the 25th 
of March, 1820, and 1821. Hf 1821 were 
compared with 1814, and the difference 
imputed to the change of currency without, 
reference to the change from war to peace, 
it would evidently be erroneous; but, 
taking the two succeeding years in time of 
peace, it would be found that of 52 coun- 
ties in England, only two had increased 
their rates—they were, Huntingdon and 
Northumberland. Inevery other county the 
rates were less in 1821 than they had been 
in 1820. In every county in Wales great 
reductions had taken place. He would 
run over six of them. In the first, the re- 
duction effected amounted to 10 per cent ; 
in the second, to 16, in the third, to 9; in 
the fourth, to 10; in the fifth, to 10; and 
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in the sixth, to 10 per cent.- In each 
county there had been some reduction, in 
six counties a reduction of 10 per cent. 
If, then, any reference were to be drawn 
from the poor-rates, it was not the inter- 
ference for which the hon. gentleman con- 
tended, namely, that the country was ina 
state of decay. The hon. member had 
then called on the House to judge of this 
bill-from the state of crime, and had re- 
ferred them to a comparison of three 
years before 1816, with three years after 
1816. It so happened, however, that, 
though the two periods referred to were 
before and after the House had declared 
in favour of restoring the currency, they 
were marked by one circumstance which 
had escaped the hon. gentleman’s notice, 
namely, that the former three years were 
years of war, and the latter three years 
were years of peace. Now, in all former 
instances, it was found that there was an 
excess of crime in peace over what oc- 
curred in war. Looking at the capital 
convictions which had taken place at 
Newgate, from 1749to 1755, inclusive, the 
convictions amounted to 428. From 1756 
to 1762, which were years of war, the con- 
victions wereabout 175. In the years1760, 
1761, and 1762, which were years of war, 
the number of capital convictions was 61. 
In the three following years, being years of 
peace, the total number more than doubled 
the number of convictions which had 
taken place during the same period in 
war, as they amounted to 124. In the 
four years which followed the termination 
of the American war, the convictiens were 
544. The convictions in the first four 
years of the next war were but 271. 
These facts proved that those circum- 
stances which the hon. gentlemen had 
connected, though co-existent, did not 
stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect. But he would now proceed to 
take a more important view of this subject, 
by comparing the state of crime in several 
succeeding years of peace. He found that 
in doing this, the number sent to 27 
county jails, charged with capital offences, 
in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, at the 
Lent assizes, gave no increase in the latter 
years. Among the counties taken into 
this calculation, Chester, Cornwall, Lan- 
cashire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, and 
Essex, were included, and out of the 
twenty-seven there was an increase of 
crime in but four. These were Bucking- 
hamshire, Devonshire, Northumberland, 
and Essex. In those there was an increage | 
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—in all the rest, the numbers were fewer, 
giving in the whole in the year 1822, .as 
compared with 1821, a reduction of 414. 
From this he could not draw the inference, 
that the morals of the country had suffered 
from the-bill of 1819. 

The right hon. gentleman next adverted 
to the flourishing state ef the revenue. 
He did not refer to the increase in the 
different branches of the revenue with the 
natural exultation of a minister of the 
Crown, but he drew a fair inference from 
it of the corresponding increase of con- 
sumption. There had been 60 Excise 
collections between the year ending Oc- 
tober 1820, and the year ending October 
1821. In five of these collections there 
had been a diminution, and in four in- 
stances the diminution had arisen from a 
failure in the growth of hops; inthe other 
fifty-five collections there had been a con- 
siderable increase. With regard to the 
number of Excise prosecutions to which 
the hon. member for Essex had alluded, it 
appeared from the official returns, that in 
1817 there had been 461 prosecutions ; in 
1818, 378; in 1819, 220; in 1820, 229; 
and in 1821, 186. There had been no 
increase of prosecutions on account of the 
assessed taxes, and in the last two years 
the diminution of law expenses liad been 
very considerable. The next considera 
tion suggested, was the state of the labour- 
ing classes. Upon this most difficult of all 
subjects, whatever information had been 
given to him, he received with much hesi- 
tation. The great value he attached to 
the change in the currency was _particu- 
larly on account of the labouring classes. 
Ever since 1810, the effect of the depre- 
ciated currency was believed to have been 
particularly oppressive upon the Jabouring 
classes; and what had made him anxious 
to effect a permanent change in the cur- 
rency was, the good effect which he be- 
lieved it would have on the labouring and 
manufacturing classes. And here he 
would advert to a statement brought for- 
ward by the hon. member who spoke last 
against the change in the currency. The 
hon. member had read a letter, dated ia 
July, 1819, from Manchester, to prove 
that the labouring classes were at that 
time in distress. But as the act now 
in question had not passed till the second 
of July in that year, the distresses of 
Manchester could not be imputed to it. 
He held in his hand returns of the con- 
dition of the manufacturing classes in 
Bolton, Rochdale, Manchester, Leeds, 
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Glasgow, Huddersfield, and Nottingham, 
which he would state to the House. He 
would cite to the House the various ac- 
sounts which he had received from the 
manufacturing towns ; and hon. gentlemen 
would judge whether the situation of the 
labouring classes was such as had been 
described by the hon. member for Cal- 
lington. At Bolton, the state of affairs 
was this ;—an immense quantity of goods 
had lately been manufactured ; the work- 
ing population was well provided for ; and 
the profits of the master manufacturers 
were low. At Rochdale, the spinners 
were said to have plenty of employment ; 
and the working weavers never doing 
better. At Manchester, the profits of the 
master manufacturers were said to be 
smaller upon the average than they had 
been in former years; but from the con- 
traction of credit, and the improved quality 
of the currency, the risk of loss was also 
less ; speculation and adventure were less 
common; consequently profit, though 
smaller than heretofore, was more secure ; 
at present there was abundant employ for 
the working classes. At Leeds, more 
cloth was making than had been known 
for many years; but profits were com- 
paratively low; the working classes were 
generally employed; their nominal earn- 
ings were less, but their comforts greater, 
than they had been formerly. From 
Glasgow the account was equally favour- 
able. At Huddersfield the profits were 
low, but the whole population was em- 
ployed; good workmen earned constantly 
from 16s. to 22s. per week, At Not- 
tingham all was doing well but the silk 
stocking trade. Now, such was the result 
of his inquiry into the state of the manu- 
facturing classes, which he presented to 
the House exactly as he had received it. 
The statements admitted the rate of profit 
to be low, but it was high enough, évi- 
dently, to induce persons to enter into 
trade, or the workmen would not be fully 
provided with employment. The assertion 
of the hon. member for Callington, as to 
the condition of the labouring classes, he 
begged leave altogether to deny; and the 
House, he trusted, would see, that that 
statement had been greatly exaggerated. 
The natural result of a return to a metallic 
currency must be a diminution in the 
profits of the masters, and an increase in 
those of the men. The reverse had been 


the effect of our continued paper system ; 
the speculations, and, in some instances, 
the gains, of the masters had risen; but 
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the workman’s wages had been low, and 
his comforts inconsiderable. Upon the: 
whole, both parties would be benefitted by 
the change: for the labourer’s condition 
was visibly amended; and the profits of 
the employer, if less sudden, were more 
certain. ; 
But, while he was presenting this view 
to the House of increased prosperity 
among the manufacturing classes, he felt 
that it was impossible to doubt or to deny 
the pressure that existed upon other 
interests of the community. He ad- 
mitted the distress of the agricultural in- 
terest; but, before the House consented 
to resolutions like those now proposed, let 
it be sure that the distress had arisen out 
of the return to cash payments, and that 
a repeal of the cash payment act would 
remedy the evil. That the resumption of 
cash payments had tended, in some degree, 
to increase that distress he was not pre- 
pared to deny; but let them see whether 
the same state of things did not exist in 
countries where the same causes had not 
operated ; and if such should be found to 
be the case, he hoped the House would 
see cause to doubt, whether the particular 
measure complained of had occasioned the 
agricultural distress. In the first place, to 
revert to the reduction in the price of 
agricultural produce: let the House look 
to a country which, during the war, had 
never departed from a metallic currency, 
and then see whether a fall in prices had 
not taken place. Let them take Amster- 
dam, for instance, where, during the whole: 
war, the currency had never been altered. 
If they compared the prices of 1817 and 
1818 with those of the year 1822, a con- 
siderable reduction would appear in favour 
of the latter period. Jn 1817, Polish 
wheat had been at from 510 to 540 stivers 
per last. That was an extreme price; 
but the following years gave an average of 
260 to 290 stivers a last, while the price 
in the year 1822 was only from 130 to 200. 
In oats, rape-seed, Prussian rye, and a 
number of other articles of agricultural 
produce, a similar rate of reduction would’ 
be found. Then how stood the fact in 
other quarters? Were there no com- 
plaintsinthe Low Countries of agricultural 
distress—of abundance as to produce, and 
diminution as to the means of consumption? 
He would read to the House a petition 
presented to the chamber of deputies at 
the Hague, and they would see that it 
contained statements which might abso- 
lutely pass it off for a petition of British 
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agriculturists. The petition complained’ 


that for a long time past all agricultural 
produce, and property connected with the 

roduce of the land, butter alone excepted, 
fad been falling in price; and that at 
length it had become so low that it would 
not pay the expenses of cultivation. 
Again; to look at the account of Mr. 
Jacob, a gentleman of considerable emi- 
nence, who had travelled on the continent, 
and who had-given the benefit of his ex- 
perience in evidence to the House. Mr. 
Jacob found in Brunswick and Saxony 
that the land was generally mortgaged. 
The Dutch farmers were all complaining. 
In France, his knowledge extended only 
from the frontiers of Germany to Paris ; 
but upon that line of the country he had 
heard nothing but complaints. In those 
countries the distress had accrued without 
the aid ofa return'to cash payments. Was 
it reasonable, then, to attribute the distress 


of this country entirely to that measure ? 


Still, however, he wished to be understood 
as not denying that the act in question 
might have had some share in the diffi- 
culties which had followed upon it. 
There were two ways in which such an al- 
teration of the currency might have ope- 
rated upon the country: first, to the ex- 
tent of the actual difference between de- 
preciated paper and the ancient standard 
of value; and next, to the extent of that 
additional value, which a variety of events 
might have given to money itself. The 
causes of variation in the value of money 
no man could determine; but ifthe House 
once established the fatal precedent of 
disturbing existing contracts to meet such 
variations in value, the idea of a fixed 
standard for the country was atan end for 
ever. Fluctuation in the value of money: 
had always occurred, and must continue 
to occur; but far better would it be to 
take to the paper system again, than to 
set the example of reviewing the contracts 
of the country, on account of an alteration 
in the value of its currency. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by expressing 
his decided opposition to the motion, and 
his readiness to support the amendment, 
which was indeed a mere record of the 
fact, that it was: not the intention of the 
House to depart from the present standard 
of our currency. 

Mr. Brougham rose for the purpose of 
stating very briefly the: grounds on which 
he should give his vote to the motion of 
iis hon. friend, the member for Essex. 
Of all the propositions which had- ever 
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been submitted to any House or to an 

auditory, that proposition would be the 
most extravagant and absurd (if indeed 
any man could be found moon-stricken 
enough to submit it), which the right hon. 
gentleman had hinted at in his argument ; 
namely, the proposition of resorting to a 
paper standard. That paper proposition: 
was none ofhis. He considered astandard 
as necessary to the country; he looked 
upon the due fixing and arrangement of 
that standard to be part of the policy and: 
of the law of the country; but his doubt 
was at present, whether it ought not to 
have been fixed lower than it stood, with: 
reference to past events, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the time at which it ‘was: 
adjusted. His reasons for supporting the: 
proposition for inquiry were these. Par- 
liament had done that which gave the 
country a right to inquiry. Parliament had 
been the great actor in that portentous 
plot, the unravelment of which formed: 
the present subject of discussion—in that 
plot, the full effects of which the country 
had not yet lived to see; but which was 
the cause of the evils under which at pre~ 
sent it was labouring. To hear some gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, a 
man might imagine (if he could lose the 
recollection of the last twenty years), that 
no tampering with the currency had taken 
place during that period ; that the House 
was now called upon, for the first time, to 
interfere between debtor and creditor; 
that they were now first called upon to 
do, what in all former times had been held 
impolitic and unjust—to lower the value 
of the currency of the country. But he 
would say, that since the year 1797, they 
had done nothing but tamper with the 
currency of the country. Who had first 
broken public faith, and interfered between 
debtor and creditor? Who, after a man 
had made a contract, came in and said, 
‘¢you shall not pay this, which you have 
agreed to pay; but you shall pay some- 
thing else, which you have not agreed, 
nor expected to pay. You have received 
at the rate of 15s., and you shall pay at 
the rate of 20s?” It was the House of 
Commons which had done these things: 
The legislature, in the year 1797, hadcom- 
menced its operations upon the currency 
of the country. The consequence of the 
act of 1797 had been an immense transfer 
of property from one class of the coms 
munity to another. Now government was 
trying to make another transfer back 
again, in the dark as to who was to get the 
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property, and seeing nothing plainly but 
the persons from whom they were to take 
it; and the consequence would be, that it 
would pass from those who had it, not to 
the original possessors, but to persons who 
had never Jost it. He supported the in- 
quiry moved for by his hon. friend upon 
the grounds of public convenience and 
publicadvantage. The mere fact of public 
convenience—the mere supposition that it 
would be affected—had been held a suf- 
ficient ground for restraining our cash 
payments. The $7th of the late king— 
the Bank Restriction act—proceeded sim- 
ply upon a supposed suspicion, that coin 
was being hoarded, and that there would 
be a deficiency of money to meet the 
public purposes. On grounds of public 
convenience, the legislature had first en- 
tered upon its long course of fatal impolicy. 
For that reason only, it had overturned 
the ancient standard of our coin; and, on 
the same ground, surely, the country was 
entitled to call for an inquiry into the 
effects of too sudden a return to that 

stem which had been, in the first instance, 
so fatally departed from. The right hon. 
gentleman who had last sat down said, that 
until the country was shown to be in the 
state described by the hon. member for 
Callington, he would not listen to any such 

roposition. Upon that point he was at 
issue with the right hon. gentleman; for, 
after following him through the whole of 
his reply to the hou. member for Callington, 
he was much more disposed to take that 
hon. member’s view than his. The right 
hon. gentleman, in the first place, took the 
poor-rates in his aid, and contended that 
they had diminished in the course of the 
last two years. But how did the right 
hon. gentleman make the comparison ? 
He did not compare the years 1821] and 
1822 with former years, but he took those 
two years, and compared them with one 
another. Taking that course of compa- 
rison, and applying it to some of the 
Welch counties, the right hon. gentleman 
made out a diminution of about one-eighth 
or one-tenth. But this proceeding was a 
repetition of the argument of the hon. 
member for Essex, rather than an answer 
to it. The hon. member for Essex did 
not deny that there had been, nominally, 
a reduction in the poor-rates: he did nut 
deny that a less quantity of money was 

aid ; but he said, “ take the quantity of 
ai or other food, which that quantity of 
money will purehase, and you will find 
that, instead of paying a diminished rate, 





you are, in fact, paying an increased one.” 
The whole statement of the right hon. 
gentleman was a confirmation of the ar- 
gument of the hon. member for Essex. 
Look: at the price of grain in the years 
1820 and 1821. In 1820, the price had 
been 67s. a quarter; in 1821, 55s. only. 
Here, then, was a difference of 12s. a 
quarter upon wheat, which more than 
balanced the nominal diminution in the 
amount of the poor-rate ; for the reduction 
of the poor-rate was, according to the 
right hon. gentleman’s own showing, only 
an eighth or a tenth, while the reduction 
in the cost of corn amounted almost to a 
fourth. The calculation, in fact, showed 
that the poor-rates were increased.—The 
next point of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech to which he would advert, was his 
statement, that since the return to cash 
payments, the amount of crime in the 
country had decreased. If he looked at 
the document he now held in his hand, he 
feared it would be found not to bear the 
right hon. secretary out in his conclusions. 
From that document it appeared, that in 
the year 1811 there had been committed 
for crimes in England 5,000 individuals. 
In 1812 the number had increased to 
6,500 ; and it continued to increase every 
year until the year 1815. At that year it 
suddenly increased in a very considerable 
number, and kept on augmenting in the 
years 1816, 1817, and 1818. In 1819, 
the number exceeded that of 1818. In 
1820, there was a diminution of 500 below 
1819; and, in 1821, there was a farther 
diminution of about 600, as compared 
with the year 1820. Now he would con- 
tend, that in a comparison of years where 
the number of commitments was so great, 
the increase or diminution of 500 or 600 
could not weigh much on either side. The 
change from war to peace might account 
for an increase in the number of com- 
mitments for the first year or two of the 
peace; but here was an increase in the 
first year of peace of 1,200, and in the 
next an increase of 3,000 or 4,000. But 
in the year after the return of the troops 
from France, and when we might be con- 
sidered as being most perfectly at peace, 
then the increase was greatest. But how 
did the case of the diminution stand in 
the years 1820 and 1821? He would 
assert, that there were many causes to 
account for a diminution of crime in one 
year as compared with another. He con- 
tended, that a great part of the diminution 
of commitments in those two years could 
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be accounted for by the diminution in the 
number of prosecutions for Bank forgeries ; 
but there were so many causes from which 
the diminution might arise—for instance, 
a mild winter would occasion fewer com- 
mitments than a severe one—that no stress 
could be laid, no general conclusion be 
drawn, from the decreased numbers which 
had been stated.—The right hon. secretary 
had come next to the revenue, and had 
taken it as an argument in his favour, that 
there had been no complaints of a dilapi- 
dated revenue. For his own part, he had 
not heard any arguments used on that 
subject. He had not heard any such 
complaints; but he had heard that to 
which no contradiction had been, because 
no contradiction could be given. He had 


-heard it asserted, that the revenue was 


much higher, and fell more heavily on the 
public, than it had done before the re- 
sumption of cash payments. He had 
heard it said, and not denied, that while 
nominally at 60 or 61,000,000/. it was in 
effect, and as to comparative value, nearer 
to 80,000,000/.; thus equalling in sub- 
stance the most costly year of our most 
costly and extravagant war. This was 
the complaint which he had heard—that 
there was a virtual increase in the pressure 
of the revenue, amounting to something 
about 30 per cent.—But it was contended, 
that the increase in our revenue was a proof 
of the increased comforts of the people; and 
the Excise was called in as a proof of this. 
Thecollection ofthisbranch had, it wassaid, 
increased in amount. This, he maintained, 
was a most fallacious criterion by which 
to measure the prosperity of a country or 
the comforts of a people. He knew 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
looked upon him with a smile of pity for 
such an assertion: for that right hon. gen- 
tleman had been accustomed to view pros- 
perity as finance, and to judge of the com- 
forts and happiness of a people by the 
amount of their contributions to the Ex- 
chequer. But he (Mr. B.) would con- 
tend, that the increase, if any, was to be 
accounted for upon other and different 
grounds. It was well known that, for the 
last two years, the manufacturers were 
enabled, upon the same rate of wages— 
and that they were low enough, all who 
were acquainted with the manufacturing 
districts would allow—to procure a 
greater quantity of the necessaries and 
comforts of life than they had been able 
todo at any former period for several 
years. It was natural, then, in propor- 
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tion as those articles of consumption were 
excisable, that the amount of collection 
in that branch of revenue should be in- 
creased. But then, see how the thing 
stood. This very circumstance was one 
of those of which the agriculturists com- 
plained. They complained that such a 
depreciation of their produce had taken 
place, that they were growing it to a loss. 
They complained, that agricultural pro- 
duce of every kind was brought—that they 
were obliged to bring it—to market, 
where (if he might use a common phrase ) 
it was sold for less than nothing. It was 
of this they complained, by which their 
situation wasrendered so much worse than 
before. To this it was owing, that the low 
wages of the manufacturer, who was 
the great consumer of agricultural pro- 
duce, enabled him to live better, and 
to purchase a greater quantity of excisable 
goods than he otherwise coulddo. This, 
as far as the increase of the comforts of 
one class was concerned, could not be re- 
gretted: forit was a consolation, that out 
of so much evil any good should be pro- 
duced; but he wished to warn the House 
against taking the fact asa proof of the 
prosperity of the country. It was, he 
would maintain, impossible that the agri- 
culturists could continue to grow ata 
loss; it was impossible that they could 
continue to goon in the present way. 
[Hear!] They must reduce their culti- 
vation and grow less than they now did. 
The price would then be increased ; and 
whenever that time arrived, so soon 
would it be found thatthe wages of the 
manufacturer would not be sufficient, not 
merely for the supply of luxuries and com- 
forts as they were called, but for his sub- 
sistence. One effect would be, that the 

rofits of the master manufacturer, now 
Som enough, would be greatly diminished ; 
and the consequence would be, either 
that hundreds and thousands of hands 
would be thrown out of employment, or 
be obliged to work at such reduced wages, 
as would make them look back with envy 
on their miserable pittance of the present 
period. He understood the meaning of 
the cheer at his saying that at no distant 
time the farmer must reduce his produce. 
He repeated that such must be the case. 
It was impossible that he could go on and 
cultivate at an annuallyincreasing loss ; and 
it must follow, that the price of corn must 
thereby be increased by the diminution 
of the supply, unless the House did what 
they as yet showed no great willingness to 
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do—so reduce the taxes, as greatly to 
Jessen the expenses of cultivation. There 
awas no other remedy, and as that remedy 
was not likely to be applied to the extent 
which would relieve the farmer, the only 
resource left him was, to throw a large 
quantity of land out of cultivation—that 
was to say, to bury the capital which he 
had heretofore employed on it, as com- 
pletely as if he had thrown it into the 
‘sea—-that was to say, to destroy and 
render of no avail all the labour and exer- 
tion of former years in improving that land. 
Yet this was the melancholy and only 
‘hope which was held out to the agricul- 
turist by hon. gentlemen on the other 
side—that his produce must be lessened 
by throwing the land out of employment, 
and thereby lessening his means of sub- 
sistence.—He had heard it stated, that a 
great portion, if not the whole, of the 
present agricultural distress arose from 
over production ; and he was told to look 
at the situation of the continent in the 
same respect. Now, he could not see 
how, with an increase of population within 
the last 30 years, in the proportion of 
3 to 2, and without any extraordinary 
application of machinery in its cultivation, 
such a circumstance could arise. How 
this assertion could be supported, under 
such circumstances, was to him a mystery 
-which he was not able to solve. But 
-another reason why the distress did not 
arise from over production, was founded 
upon the comparison of the prices in the 
year 1792 and the present time. Much as 
the farmer justly complained of his situa- 
tion at present, the prices of his produce 
-were not at present lower, nor so low, as 
they were in that year. If there was a re- 
dundancy, as compared with that time, the 
prices must be lower; but the price last 
year was 55s. and it was only in the pre- 
sent year that it had come down to 50s. ; 
whereas in 1792 it did not exceed 44s. 
But surely if we had a redundancy, the 
price should be still lower. \WVhat the 
farmer complained of was, that his ex- 
penses were doubled since 1792; and 
to him: it was immaterial whether the 
price was diminished, or the expense of 
cultivation ; eaeh had an equal effect in 
the diminution of his profits. As to 
foreign countries-he would contend, that 
there was no comparison between the dis- 
tress which they experienced and that 
which was felt by the land-owners of. Eng- 
‘land. With the exception of one or two 
laces in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 


Mr. Western’s Motion concerning the 
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and part of the north-east coast of 
Northumberland and Durham, he had. 
heard of no places where the distress was 
not equal in every county ; and it was not 
the Jand-owners and farmers alone who 
suffered, for it was known that where the 
farmers suffered greatly, the labourers 
suffered in proportion, In some places, 
the distress existed to the extent of the 
production of crime; and in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where the farmer suffered most, 
the situation of the labouring poor was 
most wretched; and the distress and 
wretchedness of Ireland were too well 
known to need any comment of his. 
“‘ But,” said the right hon. secretary, 
*¢ see the distress which exists in several 
places on the continent, where it cannot 
have arisen from an alteration in the cur- 
rency.” Now, he (Mr. B.) denied that 
distress existed to the same extent on the 
continent that it did inthis country. But 
if there was distress felt in France and the 


Netherlands, a great part of it could be. 


traced to the same cause; for, he would 
ask,could 10,000,000/. be withdrawn from 
the circulation there, and not be sensibl 

felt? The alteration with us had taken 
place all at once. With them it was 
more gradual, and its effect was spread 
over a larger surface; for the 10,000,000/. 
which had been withdrawn must be con- 
sidered as from the whole of the con- 
tinent. However, in proportion as it was 
lost in different places, so must the ineon- 
venience be more or less felt. Thus, the 
depreciation of prices in Bordeaux was 
14, in Hamburgh 16, and in England 40 
per cent, which would explain the dif- 
ference of effect between the operation of 


the cause on a larger ora smaller surface. 


He was not prepared to say, that all the 
distress of the country arose from a re- 
turn to cash payments, yet still he would 


-go to the inquiry, though he did not know 


exactly how it would operate. [Hear, 
hear, from the marquis of Londonderry. ] 
Did the noble lord mean that he should 
so far reverse all rational proceeding, as 
to anticipate the result of an examination 
before he went into it? Did the noble 
lord imagine him such a novice in logic, 
that he would preface a demand for in- 
quiry by an anticipation of the result? 
It was because he desiderated information 
—because he was ignorant of all the effects 
of the present measure—because he did 
not see all the evils, and could not be 
aware of the exact nature of the remedy 
which might be necessary, that he called 
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upon the House to go into the examina- 
tion of this important question. If he 
already possessed full information upon 
those points, inquiry would be absurd: 
but, if any thing could render him more 
anxious for the investigation—if any 
thing was wanted to convince him still 
more of the necessity of strict examina- 
tion into this important matter, it was the 
reception which had been that night given 
to one of the most argumentative, learned, 
and elaborate speeches, which he had 
ever heard delivered upon a subject of so 
very abstruse and difficult a nature. The 
hon. member for Callington (Mr. Att- 
wood) had brought to bearupon this ques- 
tion a degree of practical knowledge, logical 
acuteness, and, he might add, eloquence, 
which had rarely been combined on sucha 
topic. He did not speak from prejudice 
in favour of the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, seeing that he differed widely 
from him on many subjects; but it was 
almost impossible for any person in- 
terested in the subject, not to listen to 
him with attention and respect—nay, with 
admiration. Yet such an address seemed 
scarcely to have been attended to by the 
House. They were not in a frame and 
temper to listen to argument. He would 
not say dozens or scores, but hundreds of 
members had poured in during its deli- 
very, not to discuss, but to vote and to 
prevent discussion; and while an argument 
was going on, which it was more easy to 
put down by clamour than to answer, they 
loudly called for a decision. [Hear, 
hear!] If any thing, then, could induce 
him to be more anxious for inquiry by a 
committee, it was, that he saw the House 
not in a frame of mind at present fit for a 
discussion. It was, he said, now too late 
—[Cries of ** Hear, hear,” from a mem- 
ber in the side gallery.] This was an 
additional proof of what he had just ob- 
served. This torpid indifference upon a 
subject of such importance, showed the 
patriotic feelings of the party. Hecould 
not but admire the ease of mind of some 
gentlemen, who could treat a_ subject, 
for the result of which the people of the 
country from one end to the other waited 
in breathless expectation, as a matter 
of mere common-place. He repeated, 
that it was now too late to talk of an im- 
mutable standard of currency, when, for 
the last five and twenty years, the whole 
system of gentlemen on the other side had 
been, to violate that standard. When it 
was seen that contracts had been made, 
~ VOL. VII. 
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and afterwards broken without scruple, 
he would say, that no man who saw this 
done from day to day but must have come 
to a conclusion that it was never intended 
by government to return to cash pay- 
ments. In 1811, amajority of that House 
—a majority as great as that which he 
was prepared to expect were now ready 
to dismiss this motion, and stamp the 
decision of 1819 with a second vote of 
parliament—had passed a_ resolution, 
which any man who could count ten on 
his fingers must have known to be false, 
and which was proved by the force of an 
act of parliament passed within two 
months afterwards to have been false— 
that a pound note was worth 20s. This 
was in May, 1811; and in the July fol- 
lowing, an act was passed for the punish- 
ment of any man who should attempt to 
give less than 20s. for the pound note; 
thereby demonstrating that the public 
did not believe it to be worth that sum. 
This the House had done then, though it 
knew it was asserting what it did not be- 
lieve. From his recollection of these 
facts, and for the reasons he had stated, 
he would vote for a committee, though 
he could not pretend to say what all the 
consequences of such a measure would be. 
He, however, felt satisfied, that if the 
House did not adopt such a measure at 
present, it would in a short time force 
itself upon them, and that ina way which 
it would not be able to avoid.; 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
at that hour of the morning he would oc- 
cupy the time of the House only fora 
few minutes. ‘The motion of the hon. 
member would, he contended, if adopted, 
lead to very dangerous results, and could 
produce no possible benefit. With that 
candourand manliness which characterized 
that hon. member, he had at once called 
for acommittee toinquire how the standard 
currency of the country might be altered. 
Such a motion could be met by argu- 
ments showing that no alteration was 
necessary. But, that this was a measure 
not called for by necessity, was proved by 
the conduct of the hon. member himself; 
for if he considered it a measure of the 
importance which it was now sought to 
attach to it, why had he delayed it until 
the present period of the session? With 
respect to the amendment of his right 
hon. friend, it had been greatly misunder- 
stood. It was not meant by it, that under 
no possible contingency .any alteration 


could take place in the currency of the 
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country as now established, but that at 
the present moment there was not the 
slightest ground for departing from the 
sound principles on that subject. which 
had been recently put into execution. The 
present, he maintained, was not a time 
for the adoption of any plan for an altera- 
tion in our currency. ‘When the House 
considered the daily attempts which were 
made to shake the public faith—when, 
within the last 48 hours, they saw. the 
attempt which had been made, and with 
success, in a neighbouring county—when 
they saw a man of whose talents he did 
not mean to speak disparagingly, getting 
up in a meeting of that county, andmoving 
a clause to be added to a petition about 
to be presented to that House, calling on 
the House to deprive the public creditor 
of the fair interest of his debt—he would 
ask, was this a time for interfering with 
our currency, or was it not atime in which 
the House was called upon to affirm their 
former. vote on the subject? He denied 
that the standard currency had been al- 
tered. The payment of specie had only 
been suspended; and in every contract 
subsequently made, a reference had been 
had to an expected return to cash pay- 
ments. He must protest, therefore, against 
any arguments founded upon such an as- 
sertion. He contended, that whilst this 
investigation was going forward, one of 
two things must take place—either all 
contracts must be at a stand-still from a 
want of knowledge of the value in which 
they were to be paid, or extensive specu- 
lations would be formed, to collect a great 
quantity of that commodity in which the 
standard of value was likely to. be fixed. 
If they wished to pass any measure to 
destroy public and private credit, and to 
throw all the operations of our industry 
into confusion, he could not conceive a 
measure more certain of doing it than the 
oneproposed. The fixation of the standard 
was the only measure by which the 
country could hope, to emerge from. its 
present embarrassments. He should there- 
fore, .without pressing the argument _far- 
ther, call upon. the House, not merely to 
negative the. motion, but to. affirm the 
amendment.of his right hon. friend. 

After a short reply from Mr. Western, 
the House, at three in the morning, di- 
vided: For Mr. Western’s motion, 30; 
Against it, 194. Mr, Huskisson’s Amend- 
ment was then put, and agreed to. 
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Banxrupt Laws.] The Lord Chan- 


cellor said, that a bill had been brought 
up from the other House at the close of 
the last session, making some important 
changes in the Bankrupt Laws. But asit 
contained much unnecessary matter, and 
was otherwise highly imperfect, he had 
signified his intention, if the measure 
were allowed to drop, to introduce a bill, 
or bills, upon the subject. This engage- 
ment he was now ready to perform, The 
first bill he should bring in, would remedy 
a considerable hardship, occasioned by 
the law as it nowstood. Ifa commission 
were issued against a particular firm, all 
the partners were involved in the same 
fate, whatever might have been their con- 
duct. Now, men had different feelings, 
and there were some who would think it 
highly important to their character to 
have the commission of bankruptcy su- 
perseded, instead of being obliged to take 
their certificates as bankrupts. This, 
however, could not now be done. The 
object of his bill, therefore, would be, to 
amend the law in this particular, and to 
enable the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, 
in cases of bankruptcy under a joint com- 
mission, to supersede the commission 
against any one of the partners who had 
satisfied all his creditors. On Monday, he 
should introduce another bill to amend 
some other part of the bankrupt laws, 
and he hoped that, together with the pre- 
sent, it would pass before the close of the 
session. He should afterwards propose a 
third bill, bat as he had not yet made up 
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his mind with respect to all its clauses, he 
should not expect it to be carried into 
effect until the ensuing session.—The bill 
was brought in, and read the first time. 
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Irish Titnes Leasine Bityt.] Mr. 
Goulburn said, that in rising tp call the 
attention of the House to this important 
subject, he was deeply sensible of the 
difficulties with which any individual had 
to contend, who undertook to submit to 
parliament a legislative measure on the 
subject of Tithes. All questions which 
involved the right of property were of a 
delicate and embarrassing nature; but 
there were, in this particular question, so 
many, and such important intereste-—aol 
much of passion and prejudice to be re- 
conciled, that it presented far more than 
ordinary difficulties. The antiquity of the 
eyetem, and its necessary connection with 
the most valuable part of our institutions, 
made it doubtful how far any measure for 
its regulation could be satisfactory. It 
was not enough to see the evils to which 
the present system gave rise; it was re- 
quisite that the remedy proposed should 
not produce a derangement of other parts 
of the system, more dangerous than those 
which it was intended to repair ; and it 
was, from these circumstances, more than 
probable, that any proposal would appear 
inadequate to the object in view. He 
begged to assure the aly that he had 
not approached the subject with any idea 
of superior competence for a task which 
others had in vain undertaken, but had 
been influenced solely by that anxious 
desire which animated the head of the 
Irish government, to remedy the evils 
under which Ireland had suffered, and 
to advance one step, at least, on the 
road of amelioration and improvement, 
He might have flattered himself that a 
measure brought forward in this spirit, 
and with this object, would have received 
the general, if not the universal con- 
currence of the House; and although he 
had been apprised that this was not likely 
to be the case, he nevertheless did not 
despair of so explaining the measure as 
to entitle it to the favour and approbation 
of the House. If, indeed, there were any 

ersons who entertained an idea of finding 
in this bill a sanction for those wild and 
erroneous schemes which had been re- 
cently given to the public, er who con- 
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sidered that it was expedient to invade 
the property of the church, with a view 
to relieve’ other classes of the community 
from the burthens under which they la- 
boured—to such persons he could only 
say, that, as he neither expected nor 
courted their support, he did not feel any 
apprehension of encountering their oppo- 
sition. He was clearly convinced, that 
any such attempt at spoliation would not 
only be an act of the grossest injustice, 
and a violation of the most sacred rights 
of property as affected the church, but 
would lead to ‘consequences, of which it 
would be impossible to calculate the final 
result. It required very little sagacity to 
foresee, what history had sufficiently 
proved, that, if that principle was once 
applied to the property of the church, no 
species of property would be safe from 
its operation; and to such a principle, 
whenever and by whomsoever proposed, 
he should always be prepared to contend 
in argument, and to offer every resistance 
in his power. He did not, indeed, ap- 
prehend that he should be met in the 
House by any such opponents. He was, 
however, given to understand, that the 
measure which he was about to propose 
would be opposed on the ground that 
the only remedy that could be applied to 
the acknowledged inconveniences of the 
tithe-system in Ireland, was general com- 
mutation. Certainly, the plan which he 
meant to propose to the House was not 
founded upon that principle. If gentle- 
mén meant by a commutation of tithes, 
a just and full equivalent given to the 
clergy for that property to which they 
had the most absolute and incontestable 
right, and that that equivalent was fo be 
voluntarily accepted, he had no objection 
to the entertainment of such a principle ; 
but he must add, the settlement of it on 
these terms was not a matter of easy exe- 
cution. But, ifby the term commutation it 
was meant that the church should be for- 
cibly dispossessed of its property, and 
should be compelled to accept what might 
be called an equivalent in lieu of it, and 
if that equivalent was to be estimated and 
settled by persons unconnected with the 
church, and uninterested in the mainte- 
nance of its rights—to such a plan of 
commutation he should give the most de- 
cided opposition, because, in his opinion, 
it would differ very little, if at all, from 
the direct spoliation to which he had pre- 
viously adverted. But, although the plan 
which he was now about to submit was 
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not founded upon the principle of com- 
mutation, he begged not to be understood 
as pledging himself, in the slightest degree, 
against a measure founded upon that prin- 
ciple, provided he could see any mode of 
disentangling it from the numerous diffi- 
culties and embarrassments with which it 
was enveloped. When, however, the 
House considered the immense mass of 
information which it would be necessary 
to collect, before a well-digested and 
practicable plan of commutation could be 
prepared for the consideration of parlia- 
ment, it would pardon him, he hoped, for 
coming forward, at this early period, with 
a measure of another description, which, 
though it did not embrace commutation, 
would be found to afford very material 
relief to the grievances sat present re- 
sulting from the mode of administering 
the tithe systenf in Ireland. He would 
now state the principles upon which the 
bill he proposed to bring in was founded. 
That principle was simply this: — that 
tithes were, to all intents and purposes, 
private property — property held under 
the most ancient and unobjectionable title 
—the property of a class, the most re- 
spectable of the community ; and to, be 
approached with a degree of carefulness 
and delicacy to, which no other descrip- 
tion of possession could lay claim. He 
was bound to declare, too (setting aside 
occasional exceptions), that the property 
of the church was beneficially adminis- 
tered for the general interests of the 
country. Apart from the indulgence of 
particular opinions, the merits of the 
clergy, as a body, must be confessed. 
The, fact, were it otherwise, no way 
touched the subject in question; it was 
no waver of a man’s title to his property to 
say, that he spent it improperly; but the 
fact, as to the church, was as he (Mr. G.) 
stated it ; and he defied the most anxious 
inquirers to disprove its accuracy. Public 
emergencies occasionally did require sa- 
crifices of private property. The clergy 
admitted the justice of that principle ; they 
had been, and still were, prepared to share 
those sacrifices with the rest of the nation ; 
and demanded only that their fair pro- 
portion should be allotted to them. 
They claimed no exemption on account of 
the sanctity of their character—no favour 
on the score of their influence over the 
community; but they desired that those 
circumstances might not be made to weigh 


against them. The natural consequence, - 


then, of considering tithe as property was, 
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ference with respect to it. The bill, 
therefore, rather gave the power of re- 
medy, than compelled it ; and if he could 
satisfy the House, that if adopted, it would 
give a power of remedying the existing 
evils, and would make it the interest of all 
concerned, to avail themselves of the per- 
mission which it gave, he thought he could 
not fail of receiving their support. It was 
necessary, then, to consider what were the 
evils of the tithe system. And here he 
begged to observe, that many evils were 
attributed to the tithes which did not be- 
long to them—many arose from causes 
more or less unconnected with them—but 
much was assignable to the peculiar te- 
nures of land, and the administration of 
mee property in Ireland, and to the 
‘habits of the people, which gave to the 
tithe system in Ireland an operation and 
an effect unknown to the same system in 
England. He wished particularly to im-. 
press upon the House, that it was not so 
much the tithe itself, as the operation of 
tithes on a peculiar state of landed pro- 
perty, which gave rise to the evils com- 
plained of;, because it was this circum- 
stance which formed his qualification for 
bringing forward a separate measure, with 
respect to the tithe of one part of the 
united church. He begged not to be un- 
derstood as throwing out any general as- 
persion upon the people of that country ; 
neither did he niean to attribute any of 
the abuses to a disposition on the ‘part of 
the country gentlemen of Ireland to vio- 
late the rights or infringe upon the property 
of the clergy ; for he was convinced, that, 
upon the thorough union of the clergy 
and the country gentlemen of Ireland, de- 
pended, in a great degree, the tranquillity 
and the safety of that part of the united 
kingdom. It would be, therefore, most 
culpable in him to let fall any expression 
which could excite dissension between 
those two most important classes of the 
community.--It was necessary, he repeated, 
in the consideration of this subject, always 
to bear in mind, that tithe property in Ire- 
land was subject to many inconveniences 
which did not attach to the same species 
of propertyin England. Independently of 
the peculiar nature of the tenure of land in 
Ireland, which led to serious inconveni- 
ences, there were many and great evils 
that arose out of the mode of the col- 
lection; not that he meant to attribute to 
the clergy of Ireland any undue severity 
in enforcing the payment of tithes, He 
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had accurately examined the amount of 
their demands; he had had returns from 
every divcese, and almost every parish, in 
Ireland; and the result was, a conviction 
that the clergy universally manifested the 
greatest forbearance, and demanded, in 
general, much less than that which they 
were legally entitled to receive; and, in- 
deed, however strange and paradoxical it 
might appear, some of the evils arising 
from tithes in Ireland arose from that very 
forbearance, on the part of the church, 
which induced a postponement of the 
payment to a period more distant than was 
usual in England. The great evil of tithes 
was, the uncertainty of the amount to be 
demanded. This was an evil applicable to 
tithe in all countries ; but it applied with 
additional force to Ireland. The charac- 
ter of the Irish was not peculiarly distin- 
guished for providence; they were little 
accustomed to make provision for distant 
and uncertain contingencies, when re- 
quiring a sacrifice of immediate enjoyment. 
In saying this, he meant to throw no slur 
upon their character. The evils of which 
he complained. had their origin, if not in 
their virtues, at least in their warm and 
generous feclings; but this circumstance 
aggravated, with respect to them, the evils 
of uncertainty. Another great and leading 
evil of the tithe system in Ireland was, 
that the clergyman was, generally speaking, 
compelled to receive the bulk of his tithes 
from the very lowest and poorest parts of 
the population. In England, tithes were, 
for the most part, drawn from a higher 
description of individuals—from farmers, 
who, in general, employed considerable 
capital in agricultural operations, and who 
had therefore more ready means of 
meeting the demands of the incumbent, 
than any which the Irish cottager pos- 
sessed. In Ireland, the case was very 
different, and the clergyman was fre- 
quently reduced to this distressing di- 
lemma, either to exact his pittance of 
tithes from the poorest individuals, or to 
abandon his lawful right, and consequently 
his income together. In England, the 
clergyman might be liberal to the poorer 
tenant, and might forego his demand—the 
bulk of his income was drawn from a more 
wealthy class ; but, in Ireland, it would be 
impossible for the clergyman to forego the 
exaction of tithes from the poor, without 
giving up the whole of his income. He 
had before him a list of Irish livings, and, 
in order to illustrate what he had stated, 
he would mention one case to the House, 
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not selected for the purpose of effect, but 
casually taken from the list before him. 
In the case of the parish to which he al- 
luded, which was in the county of Kerry, 
the income of the incumbent amounted to 
4801. a year, and he had to collect his 
tithes from no less than 1,960 persons. 
It was obvious how difficult it must be to 
collect tithes from such a number of indi- 
viduals ; and, consequently, how uncertain 
the income of the incumbent must be. 
For, though the amount of the sum to be 
collected from each individual was small, 
it was not, on that account, collected with 
the less difficulty Another cause which 
tended to increase the evil in Ireland, 
arose from the mode in which lands were 
let. It was, he believed, well known, that 
lands in Ireland were generally let by 
competition, and such was the attachment 
of the Irish to the place of their birth, and 
their desire to reside upon the spot where 
their fathers had lived, that small farms 
and tenements were eagerly tenanted at 
sometimes an exorbitant rent. To provide 
for that rent was the only care of the 
tenant, and therefore no provision was 
made for the payment of tithes to the in- 
cumbent. The clergyman, possibly with 
a large family, was therefore under the 
necessity of giving up his income, or of 
instituting a number of law processes, 
both expensive and harassing in their 
nature. This led to another and a most 
serious evil; it brought the clergyman 
into close and hostile contact with the 
poorest of his parishioners, who being ge- 
nerally of a different religion from him, 
were the more averse from payments of 
this kind. With a view, then, to apply a 
remedy to those evils, he should now move 
to bring in a bill to enable the incumbent 
to enter into leases for 21 years for the 
tithes, not with the occupiers, but with 
the proprietors of the soil. One beneficial 
effect resulting from this plan would be, 
that during the continuance of the lease 
there would be no uncertainty of payment; 
the poorest occupier might therefore be 
induced to make provision for the payment 
of his tithes. It might be said, that the 
system of leasing tithes was already in 
operation in Ireland; but there was this 
material difference between the system 
now in existence in Ireland and that which 
he was about to propose—that now, the 
lease being during the life of the incum- 
bent, or while he should retain the living, 
such a lease could not bind the successor 
to the living. A moment's consideration 
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would show, that leases of this description 
must be liable to great inconvenience, on 
account of their uncertainty. The in- 
cumbent was secure, but the lessee was 
not. The death of the incumbent—his 
promotion—the exchange of his benefice, 
at once violatd the contract, and left the 
tithe tenant without notice, at the mercy 
of his successor. To the new incumbent 
also the evil was not less; it imposed upon 
a stranger, perhaps unaccustomed to 
business of the kind, to ascertain, imme- 
diately on his induction, the value of his 
living, either to agree to lease a property 
of which he knew not the value, or to 
embark in all the evils of a collection of 
tithe through the medium of a subordinate 
agent. Now this bill, by making the lease 
certain for twenty-one years, and binding 
for so long on the successor to the living, 
would give a fixed security, and place both 
parties upon an equal footing. In enacting 
such a bill, care should be taken to 
prevent any abuses to which it might 
give rise, by unfair valuation. To prevent 
this, he would propose that the tithe should 
be Jeased without fine, at a fair valuation, 
and subject to the approbation of the or- 
dinary and patron. To remedy the other 
evil, the bill would allow the incumbent to 
enter into a lease for tithes with a person 
having a freehold interest, or a rever- 
sionary interest, in the land, who would 
thus have the means of paying himself the 
sum which he might agree to pay for 
tithes.—The question would here naturally 
occur, whether the plan he had proposed 
would be likely to be effectual for the end 
in view? Upon this point he had the 
satisfaction to state, that he did not rest 
his hopes of its success on argument or 
speculation. The advantages of the plan 
might be proved by what had been already 
_done on similar principles in more imper- 
fect operation. From all the inquiries he 
had made on the subject in most of the 
dioceses in Ireland, he had learned this— 
that.in every one.in whieh a composition 
had been entered into for the tithes, there 
had been such an improvement in the con- 
dition as well of the people as of the clergy, 
as was evident to any one.capable of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject, while 
precisely the reverse was observable in 
those dioceses where a similar practice of 
composition was excluded. In other 


places in, Ireland, agreements had been 
entered into between the incumbent and 
the better class of parishioners, by which 
@ certain sum was to be paid, the pa- 
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rishioners undertaking to collect it. In all 
such places, though the plan was not yet 
sanctioned by the law, he had learned that 
the utmost tranquillity prevailed; which 
gave him the happiest anticipation of the 
results of what he now proposed. If he 
had now shown, that the necessity and 
convenience of such a measure had been 
proved by its voluntary adoption in so 
many instances, there could be no doubt 
its general extension by law would be most 
willingly received throughout the country. 
The clergy would, he was satisfied, be 
anxious to avail themselves of arrange- 
ments which would enable them more ef- 
fectually to discharge the sacred duties of 
their office; and he would not pay so ill a 
compliment tothe patriotism of the country 
gentlemen of Ireland, as to suppcse they 
would be hostile to a measure which would 
get rid of so many evils. There would, he 
was persuaded, be a corresponding dispo- 
sition on each side to meet and obviate 
the difficuities of the present system.— 
One great objection which he supposed 
would be urged against this plan would 
be, that it would materially interfere with 
any future measure for a general com- 
mutation of tithes. Now, he denied that 
it would have any such effect: so far 
from being an obstacle to, it would greatly 
facilitate such a measure. He appre- 
hended it would not be denied by those 
who had considered the question of tithe 
commutation, that one of the greatest 
obstacles opposed to it was, the extreme 
difficulty of ascertaining the emoluments 
of the clergy, with the view of seeing what 
would be the fair amount to be given 
in lieu of their tithes: but, if the pre- 
sent measure were adopted, that obstacle 


would be mainly removed, because a good , 


ground would be established for forming 
a correct opinion as to the value of the 
tithe. That this measure was calculated 
to facilitate a general commutation, was 
admitted by an hon. baronet (sir H. 
Parnell), who, when he introduced his 
plan for the leasing of tithes, urged as an 
argument in its favour, that it would 
render the principle of commutation much 
more easy atafuture period. He (Mr. 
G.) would now say the same of his mea- 
sure. With respect to the general question 
of commutation of tithes in Ireland, it 
was at present, as it had been for some 


time past, under the consideration of the 
government in that country. They were, 


at the present moment, giving their most 
serious attention, for the purpose of ascer- 
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taining how far the impediments against 
that measure might be removed, and how 
its adoption might be consistent with jus- 
tice to all parties. If the result of that 
considefation should be, that it would not 
be convenient or proper to adopt the 
measure, he would be ready to state the 
grounds on which such a decision rested. 
If the measure should appear to be prac- 
ticable, he should be most happy, at a 
future period, to submit a measure o 
commutation to the consideration of the 
House; but at all times he would be ready 
to listen to the plan of any gentleman on 
this subject, not with the view of opposing 
it, but with the best disposition to ascer- 
tain how far its adoption might be calcu- 
lated to remove the evils of the tithe 
system in Ireland; and he could assure 
the House that he would at all times lend 
his best assistance in support of any mea- 
sure calculated to produce so great a be- 
nefit tothe country. [Hear, hear!] In 
conclusion, he expressed a confident hope, 
that the measure he was now about to in- 
troduce would be productive of immediate 
benefit, and that it could not interfere 
with any future more general remedy ; 
and under these circumstances he edrnestly 
recommended its adoption to the House. 
He then moved, ‘* That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to enable ecclesiastical and 
other persons in Ireland to grant Léases 
of Tithes so as to bind their successors.” 
Sir H. Parnell said, he was happy to 
observe, that the government had at 
length taken the important question of 
Irish tithes into their consideration. Such 
a step ought to have been taken years 
back. That it had not, was not his fault ; 
for at a very early period after he had the 
honour of a seat in that House, he had 
called the attention of parliament to it. 
The measure had made some progress by 
the liberal manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman had that night introduced it 
into the House ; but the evil was so great 
as to require the application of a more 
general remedy than the one proposed. 
The chief evil of the system was not to 
be found in the amount of tithes received 
by the clergy, for he believed that the 
clergy in general acted with great ge- 
nerosity and humanity, but in the manner 
in which those tithes were too frequently 
collected. There was a wide difference 
between the tithes which a clergyman 
could take by law, and those which he 
took by custom; indeed so wide, that a 
clergyman might disturb a whole county 
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by putting the law into execution in op- 
position to the custom. The tithe system, 
as it existed at present, was the source of 
endless expense and litigation in Ireland. 
One principle cause of the oppressions 
belonging to it, arose from the uncertainty 
of the sum to be paid, and of the time of 
paying it: this placed the poor in the 
power of the proctors: and whenever 
great powers were vested by law in the 
hands of the lower orders, to be enforced 
upon paupers, every species of fraud and 
oppression was sure to be the conse- 
quence. He did not wish to make the 
case worse than it really was, by entering 
into particular instances of abuse. There 
was one instance, however, which he could 
not help noticing. Tithe was claimed of 
a man to the amount of 11s. 44d. for the 
year 1816, and of 7s. 6d. for the year 
1817. The collector of tithes took out 
process in the Exchequer to recover it, 
and the man was in consequence com- 
pelled to pay 3/. 8s. 10d., though he 
offered ho defence whatsoever. He begged 
the House to recollect, that the abuse 
which he had pointed out in this case was 
likely to extend through the whole of 
Ireland. After stating that the Catholics, 
who suffered most by this system, com- 
plained least of it, the hon. baronet pro- 
ceeded to defend the landlords of Ireland 
from the charges which his right hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
Dublin, had recently brought against 
them. His right hon. friend had stated, 
that the landlords extorted so much in 
the way of rent from their tenantry as to 
leave them nothing wherewith to pay their 
tithe. This was a doctrine which proved 
that the right hon. gentleman, had not 
sufficiently .2xamined the nature of rent, 
and those circumstances which governed 
the bargains between landlord and tenant. 
Tt was utterly impossible that such a 
system could be universal; for if the 
farmer had nothing left to pay tithe after 
paying his rent; he could have no return 
in the shape of profit for his labour, and 
no means of supporting himself and family. 
The business of cultivating lands could not 
go on, unless those who purstied it, ob- 
tained the ordinary rate of profit, which 
was established in the ‘country, as the re- 
turn of all labour and industry. Indéed, 
to make out ‘a general charge of extortion 
against the landlords, it was necessary to 
suppose the existence of a general com- 
bination among them against theirtenantry. 
Now such a combination could lead to 
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nothing else than their own ruin, as it was 
impossible for the landlord to stand 
long after his tenant had fallen. The right 
hon. secretary had referred to his (sir H. 
P.’s) bill of last year, to defend that part 
of the plan which enabled the incumbent 
to grant a lease binding his successor. 
Now, he was free to confess, that since he 
had introduced his bill, he had heard that 
the remedy which it proposed was not 
likely to be so effective as he could wish. 
Taking the fact into his consideration, he 
was bound to object to the present mea- 
sure, because, if it were carried, there 
would be little chance of introducing with 
success a more general one. If such an 
attempt were made, the party making it 
would be told that the measure was already 
settled, and would thus be prevented from 
making any farther improvement in the 
system. The right hon. secretary had 
stated, that there were great difficulties in 
the way of a commutation of tithes, but 
had not pointed. out from which quarter 
those difficulties were likely to arise. He 
had not shown, that the clergy were hos- 
tile to it; indeed, not one petition had 
been presented against such a plan from 
the clergy, though several had been pre- 
sented in favour of it. He could state 
from good authority, that the clergy were 
strongly in favour of a commutation of 
tithes; and as a proof of his assertion, he 
read to the House three different plans 
for effecting it, which he had received 
from clergymen. He made these observa- 
tions to induce the House not to agree to 
the bill now before it; first, because it 
_was an inefficient measure ; and secondly, 
because it would be a bar, if carried, to the 
success of a more general proposition. 
He therefore trusted thet the right hon. 
seCretary would not press it at present, 
but would take time till the next session 
to consider whether some better measure 
might not be devised. 

Sir J. Newport thought it would be 
better to press no measure at present, 
rather than the one under discussion. 
He was convinced, that if the parochial 
clergy of Ireland could be polled without 
their names being disclosed to their 
episcopal superiors, four-fifths of them 
would be in favour of a commutation. 
Such a commutation had been promised 
at the time of the Union; and it remained 
for those who had made the promise to 
‘show why it had not been carried into 
effect. Out of eleven or twelve counties 


in which the tithe on potatoes was levied, 
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there was hardly one without insurrection 
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and disturbance. Where those exactions 
were not attempted, comparative tran- 
quillity prevailed. The mode of exacting 
this tithe was also nefarious and-unjust, 
and made most improperly dependent 
upon an arbitrary rate of price in the 
markets. For all these evils he knew 
but one remedy—commutation; and he 
did not see what was to impede a valuation 
under the act of Charles 2nd., by valuators 
appointed by the privy council, as in the 
case of ministers’ money in towns? It 
was the duty of government to apply a 
remedy to the evil. The present measure 
only put off that evil day which ultimately 
must be met. There was nothing re- 
medial in this bill, and sooner than press 
the matter now, he had rather the Irish 
government should refrain until next 
session from introducing a legislative 
measure upon this subject. 

Mr. Plunkett said, it would not be fair 
dealing with the government, called on 
as they had been to introduce a remedial 
measure, to interpose at the outset, be- 
fore its details could be known. He de- 
nied that this bill would stand in the way 
of an ulterior measure founded updn the 
general principle of commutation. On 
the contrary, it would facilitate it, by 
establishing a nearer principle of valua- 
tion. For his own part, he could not see 
his way through the principle of commu- 
tation. On what principle would they 
commute? Would they give the clergy 
what was called a fair and liberal remune- 
ration, or would they elect an arbitrary 
standard? ‘The difficulty was, how to 
touch the property of the church without 
affecting the rights of property of every 
other description. Suppose they were to 
take the broad ground of right in their 
scale of estimate—then they must practi-~ 
cally levy a larger sum than the clergy 
collected; for the actual receipts were 
nearer 1-20th than 1-10th. But the 
great difficulty in the way of commutation 
was, to draw a distinction between church 
and other property. If they opened the 
chapter of the church, they would be 
next called upon to open the chapter of 
the landlord. He must, from his own 
professional experience, deny that tithes 
were the cause of local disturbances in 
Ireland, unless so far as tithes were an 
ingredient in property; for it was against 
property that the insubordination was 
directed, and against that alone. His 
right hon. friend attributed the disturb- 
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ances in the southern districts to the 
collection of the tithes on potatoes. Now 
the disturbances in 1820 commenced in 
the counties of Galway, Roscommon, 
Sligo, and Mayo, where no tithe on 
potatoes had ever been levied. The great 
mistake was, in imputing every thing to 
tithes, which were in fact only a co-exist- 
ing ingredient. The real fact was, that 
in the price of the land upon the tenant, 
the latter had to pay three times the pro- 
portion in the shape of rent, which the 
clergyman would have exacted in tithes. 
Where the clergyman would have been 
satisfied with $s. an acre in tithes, the 
landlord, where the land was tithe-free, 
levied 12s. for rent. As to the parochial 
clergy, he must always defend their cha- 
racters from the unjust imputations cast 
upon them; and no authority—not even 
their own approbation, should ever induce 
him to consent to compromise the rights 
of the church. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that from the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, it was quite clear that all 
hopes of a commutation were at an end. 
If a fair and equal system of commutation 
were adopted, he would venture to stake 
the whole success of the measure on the 
approbation of the parochial clergy ; but 
@ proposition like that now brought for- 
ward would be totally ineffective. Would 
the right hon. and learned gentleman 
accede to a commission emanating from 
the Crown, the object of which should be 
to inquire into the practicability of com- 
muting tithes, and which should be in- 
structed to lay the information it might 
collect before that House? More good 
might be expected from such a commis- 
sion; for while Irish members, session 
after session, were talking about what 
was proper to be done, nothing was 
effected. As to this commission, how- 
ever, the House must call for it, or, he 
was afraid, it would never be constituted. 
It would be necessary that some gentle 
violence should be used with ministers 
on the occasion; but, anticipating the 
happiest results from it, he was most 
anxious to see it carried into execution. 

Mr. Dennis Browne declared, that from 
the time when he was quite a boy—for the 
last 50 years, the tithes and their col- 
lection had disturbed the peace of Ire- 
land. The peace of his country never 
could be secure whilst such asystem con- 
tinued. He was in favour of a commuta- 
tion but he would vote for the present 
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measure, because he thought that it laid 
a foundation for the commutation desired. 

Mr. Dawson said, he should certainly 
support the motion. But he must be al- 
lowed to argue this question as one of 
property. No body of men had so clear 
a title, perhaps, to their property, as the 
clergy possessed to tithes. It was a right 
so ancient, as to be, perhaps, anterior in 
its origin to any now existing. He would 
briefly consider the effect of rent and 
tithes as operative in producing the pre- 
sent distress. The rent generally bore 
more severely on the peasantry than 
tithes. In Ulster, the tithes were ex- 
tremely moderate, and compositions were 
generally admitted. The law of agistment 
was there unknown, and that law he con- 
sidered as one of the prominent causes of 
discontent. In Connaught, the people 
were free from the tithe on potatoes, but 
the law of agistment was in full operation. 
Still, however, little dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed. The rich man was contented, 
because his pasture paid no tithe; and 
the poor man experienced comparative 
content, because his food was also exempt- 
ed from the operation of the tithe system. 
In this province compositions werescarcely 
ever entered into, except when a rich 
gtazier wished to convert a part of his 
pasture into arable land. In Leinster no 
potatoe tithe was demanded ; and it was 
worthy of observation, that those counties 
were the most disturbed in which that 
tithe was paid. Munster was the great 
source of all the complaints made against 
tithes; and it appeared to him, that the 
law of agistment there was the real cause 
of the evil. It was not the rapacity of 
the clergy which produced such disastrous 
consequences. They hardly received the 
1-20th part of what they had a right to 
claim ; and ample time was allowed for 
payment. It would be asked, if tithes 
were so moderate, and the clergy so for- 
bearing, why was this general outcry 
raised against them? The reason was this 
—the-population of Ireland consisted of 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Protestants. 
The members of the Protestant church 
formed a comparatively small portion of 
the community. But in their hands all 
power was placed, and they constituted 
the landed proprietors of the country. 
If they found their rents not regularly 
paid, they were sometimes apt to attri- 
bute the circumstance to the tithe system. 
So that religious, political, and self-in- 
terested feelings produced this outcry. 

3X 
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Nothing, however, should induce him to 
agree to any proposition that tended to 
deprive the clergy of their rights. 

Mr. O'Grady viewed the tithe system 
as the great cause of the disturbed state 
of Ireland. The bill would not do all 
that he wished, but it would do some- 
thing. He would not support any kind 
of commutation that would put in the 
pockets of the clergy of Ireland more 
than they had at present; which, in 
fact, was already too much. The tithe 
system opetated as a heavy tax on food 
and labour, and tended to discourage the 
cultivation of waste lands. Waste and 
barren lands were exempted from the 
operation of the tithe system, which was 
a sort of premium for keeping them in 
that useless state. The hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to point out the hardships 
which the farmer suffered under the 
existing regulations for enforcing the 
payment of tithe. If he gave his note, 
and failed to pay it, a decree was had 
against him; then a monition, which took 
him into the Assistant Barrister’s Court ; 
and ultimately he had an appeal to the 
Judge. These vexatious proceedings 
weighed him down by their expense. 
There was, however, a summary mode 
of recovering tithe to the amount of 5l. 
In that case the farmer was summoned 
before a magistrate, who decided on his 
case. The clergyman himself, though a 
magistrate, could not act in such a case ; 
but his brother magistrate, who was 
sometimes invited for the purpose, heard 
the cause. The consequence was, that 
the magistrate could not shield himself 
from the suspicion of such an acute and 
distrustful people as the Irish were ;—and 
the effect was, to bring the administration 
of justice into disrepute. Besides, the 
magistrate was frequently unable to at- 
tend; and the farmer, having appeared 
to answer to the summons repeatedly, 
disgusted, and irritated by the delay, 
neglected to attend when the magistrate 
was in readiness. When that happened, 
the case was decided behind his back, and 
he was punished as if he had been contu- 
macious. Was it surprising that this 
should have an effect on the education 
of his children? What was education, 
but inculcation? And what would he 
instil into:the minds of his children, but 
hatred and hostility to the law of the 
land. The po ‘oetithe was most op- 
pressive. There was scarcely a county 
where the potatoe tithe was demanded to 
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which a special commission had not been 
sent for the trial of offences. He wished 
the English law, relating to the tithe on 
flax, to be extended to Ireland. It was 
remarkable that’ in that country the pro- 
gress of discontent and cultivation had 
been the same. They had proceeded 
part passu, and in proportion as she ex- 
ported she became dissatisfied. The 
tithe system had mainly contributed to 
this effect ; and if it could not be abolish- 
ed, something ought to be done without 
delay to ameliorate it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
while the question was under the consi- 
deration of ministers, he should be sorry 
to see gentlemen enter into any discus- 
sion which would have the effect of pledg- 
ing them to one particular line of pro- 
ceeding to the exclusion of every other. 
For himself he was sincerely anxious to 
adopt such a course as would produce 
permanent relief to Ireland. It had been 
said, that in Catholic countries the tithes 
had been totally abolished. He should be 
sorry that this should operate in any other 
way than as a caution against those 
dangerous and revolutionary doctrines, 
the yielding to which had produced such 
devastation in the world. This bill would 
produce many good effects, and, among 
others, that of removing the middle-man 
in the tithe system. His right hon. friend, 
in bringing it forward had shown that he 
looked at the question with the enlarged 
views of a statesman, anxious to preserve 
the estates of the church on the one hand, 
while he secured. the property and happi- 
ness of the people on the other. His right 
hon. friend had not stated that he was 
decidedly against all commutation, but 
had left it for future decision. He 
must deprecate the decisive tone in which 
hon. members had spoken. Some of them 
seemed to consider it quite as easy a 
matter to commute tithes and to settle the 
value as it was tobuy or sell a quarter of 
wheat. He should tremble for the whole 
property of the country if parliament 
were not to sanction the principje, that 
the possessions of the clergy were to 
be touched with as much delicacy as those 
of any private individual. He begged it 


to be understood, that ministers had by no 
means decided against acommutation, if 
it could be effected on the principle of a 
full and fair equivalent. At present, leave 
was only asked to bring in a better bill 
than an hon. baronet had, for three ses- 
sions, been pressing upon the House, 
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Mr.. Hutchinson was disposed to give 
leave to bring in the bill, without how- 
ever pledging himself to support it, or 
committing himself in any way against 
the necessity of a commutation of tithes 
in Ireland. If leave wererefused, minis- 
ters, in despair, might abandon the sub- 
ject, or at least have a fair excuse for 
doing so. He begged to remind the 
noble marquis, that during the discussions 
on the Union, Mr. Pitt, besides impliedly 
promising emancipation, had particularly 
alluded to the tithe system of Ireland as a 
crying grievance. 

Mr. Carew contended, that there could 
be no repose in Ireland until a commuta- 
tion was effected. 

Mr. Daly said, that although he should 
not object to the bringing in of the bill, 
he would oppose it in every subsequent 
stage. He would move next session for 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the propriety of a commutation 
of tithes. 

Sir N. Colthurst thought a commuta- 
tion necessary, with a view to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, and the security of 
the established church. He would not 
consent ‘to any commutation that did 
not meet with the approbation of the 
clergy. 

Mr. Foster contended, that the effect of 
the bill would rather be to excite than to 
tranquillize Ireland. 

Mr. R. Martin said, he would vote for 
the introduction of the bill, and he should 
vote for it in all its stages. 

Colonel Forde supported the motion as 
a stepping atone to a full consideration of 
the whole question. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 14. 


State oF IRELAND.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to call their lordships’ attention to the 
state of Ireland. In doing this he was 
conscious that he could not be accused of 
precipitation. After all that had occurred 
since the meeting of Parliament relative 
to Ireland—after the promises which had 
been made that the state of that country 
should be brought under the attention of 
Parliament—after the change which had 
been made in the government of Ireland, 
without producing those advantages which 
had been expected from it—after the 
period to which the present session had 
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arrived without any thing being offered to 
the consideration of parliament, he should 
be acquitted of any thing like rashness in 
bringing forward the motion he was about 
to submit to their lordships. Inthe view 
which he would take of the situation of 
that country, he would avoid dwelling on 
those topics of distress which were the 
subject of complaint throughout the United 
Kingdom in general. He would, however, 
take the liberty of reminding’ their lord- 
ships, that such unhappily was the situa- 
tion of Ireland, that all the distress arising 
from the change in the currency, and the 
depressed value of agricultural produce, 
had necessarily affected that country ina 
far greater degree than this. In this 
country there was a powerful manufac- 
turing interest, which had, by its resist- 
ance, broken the weight of the agricultural 
distress; but Ireland being nearly alto- 
gether agricultural, had suffered from the 
depressed state of that interest in a much 
greater proportion than the other parts of 
the kingdom. If it were necessary, in call- 
ing their lordsbips attention to the state 
of Ireland, to show that the situation of 
that country was one of peculiarity, he 
need only refer to the statutes by which it 
had for a period back been governed ; to 
the laws which had been passed with 
the view of preserving tranquillity within 
these last few years; to the laws, even, 
which had been enacted during the pre- 
sent session; to the language which had 
invariably been used by the proposers and 
supporters of those measures; and to the 
admissions made by the opponents of all 
severe laws. When it had been proposed, 
that in a part of the United Kingdom trial 
by jury should be suspended, that arbi- 
trary power shou!d be given to the magis- 
trates, that the public money should be 
voted to nd food and employment for 
the pour, surely he need not occupy the 
time of their lordships in proving that the 
situation of that part of the empire in 
which such measures had been-thought 
necessary was peculiar. It was admitted 
on all hands, that trial by jury was one of 
the most valuable privileges of the con- 
stitution; yet, for the enjoyment of this 
excelient institution, Ireland, it was sa 
was not fit. That it was dangerous © the 
liberty of the subject to invest magistrates 
with arbitrary power was,génerally ac- 
knowledged ; yet it wag/#aintained, that 
there was something; the state of Ire- 
land which rendered t .e exercise of arbi- 
trary power #dispensable. That it was 
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was mischievous to interfere with the re- 
gular course of supply and demand in the 
market was a principle no less generally 
recognized ; but, so singular was the situa- 
tion of Ireland, that this great principle 
of political economy must be violated. If 
this was true—if what produced good in 
all other parts of the world only produced 
evil in Ireland—if the cup which conveyed 
to others a salutary draught—no sooner 
touched the lips of that country, than its 
contents were converted to a deadly 
poison, was he not entitled after twenty 
years of union between the two countries, 
to call for an inquiry into the state of Ire- 
land? To what was the condition of Ire- 
land to be attributed? Was it because 
she possessed a most fertile soil? Was it 
because her insular situation was most 
favourable to commerce? Was it be- 
cause she was blest with a temperate and 
genial climate? Was it because Provi- 
dence had bestowed on her every thing 
calculated to ensure riches and pros- 
perity? Unfortunately, in spite of all 
her national advantages, Ireland con- 
tinued poor in the midst of wealth, bar- 
barous in the midst of civilization. That 
constitution which was said to confer hap- 
piness on this country, was to Ireland 
only a source of evil. Their lordships 
must, then, look farther for the origin of 
the mischiefs : they must look for them in 
the institutions and system by which that 
country had long been governed. The 
object of their inquiry ought to be, to 
ascertain what connexion subsisted be- 
tween the system of government and the 
state of society. In undertaking such an 
inquiry, it would be wrong to describe 
the conduct of individuals as the cause of 
the evil, or to throw astigma on any parti- 
cular class of persons. The state of Ire- 
land was not to be attributed to the mis- 
conduct of the landlords, or of the clergy. 
These classesin Ireland consisted of men 
who had received the same kind of educa- 
tion as the like classesin England. Their 
conduct was, therefore, to be ascribed to 
the state of society, and the institutions 
under which they were called upon to act. 
™q this view of the subject, their lordships 
musvyecessarily look to the general state 
of the }apulation, and to the nature and 
effect of tm burthens which that popula- 
tion had tobew, By a paper which he 
héld in his han®, jt appeared that the 
population of IrelazA_was estimated in 
1695, at 1,034,000 solfis: in 1731, at 
2,010,000: in 1791. at 4,200,000: in 
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1811, at 5,400,000: and that in 1821, it 
had risen to 6,846,000. It had been calcu- 
lated that whilst to the population of 
England the land bore the proportion of 
3 1-9 acres to each individual ; to that of 
Ireland the land bore only the Se pa 


of 25-6 acres toeach individual. Itappeared 
also that of this population in iveleed the 
proportions were 1-14th of the established 
church, 1-14th Presbyterians, and 12-14th 
Catholics. It was not for the purpose of 
calling their lordships’ attention to the 
great importance of this population as 
forming part of the physical strength of 
the empire that he had thus particularly 
noticed it ; but to remove a very prevalent 
error, that an increase of population 
necessarily indicated a corresponding in- 
crease in wealth and prosperity. On the 
contrary, the peculiar condition of Ire- 
land proved that there might be a state 
of society in whichthe population rapidly 
increased, while the true sign of wealth 
and prosperity, the facility with which 
each individual found for himself a com- 
fortable subsistence, was considerably 
diminished. This was a consequence of 
that system of gradual degradation by 
which the great mass of the population 
had been reduced to subsist entirely 
on the lowest kind of human food, and 
that which the slightest labour could 
supply—he meant potatoes. The effect 
of this habit was, to produce an indif- 
ference to comfort, and to incline indi- 
viduals of the labouring class to look for- 
ward only to a bare existence. In such 
a situation the peasant considered himself 
justified in marrying, though he had no 
other means of maintaining a family but 
the potatoes he might raise in a small 

arden. It was on account of the state of 
degradinion into which the peasantry of 
Ireland had fallen, that scenes had been 
witnessed which had been so faithfully 
anticipated by the Poet :— 


‘¢ When scourged by famine, from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms—a garden and a grave.” 


The increase of population was not, there- 
fore, anindex of happiness. When de- 
graded in the manner he had described, 
that increase was accompanied with the 
most serious evils. The unfortunate state 
of society had given an artificial spring to 
the population, and along with its increase 
the most salutary principles of the consti- 
tution had been perverted. He would 
here state one of the political evils which 
afflicted that country, by which the right 
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of election, instead of being an advantage, 
was made an engine of degradation to the 
people. The circumstance to which he 
alluded was, the practice of letting land in 
common. This was carried to an extent 
which noble lords could hardly conceive. 
To enable a number of persons to 
vote at an election, it was usual to let a 
farm in common. He knew an instance 
of one farm for which no less than ninety 
persons were registered as freeholders. 
The farm would scarcely afford a subsis- 
tence to each individual, living in the state 
of degradation he had described. This, 
then, was a practice most likely to create a 
pauper population. To have so large a 
number of individuals as 90 registered for 
one farm, was, perhaps, an uncommon 
case; but instances of farms let to 20, 
30, and 40 persons for election, purposes, 
were very common. Whatever respect 
he entertained for the elective franchise, 
he thought there could be no objection to 
limit the right of voting for one farm to 
one individual, This narrowing of the 
right would not be inconsistent with the 
principles of the constitution, and would 
be of great service to the country. 

He came now to a very important part 
of the subject ; namely, the nature of the 
burthens which the population of Ireland 
had been made to bear. And here he had 
to point out one of the most extraordinary 
misapplications of the principles of taxation 
that had ever been made in any country 
—a misapplication which, while it robbed 
the = of their comforts, diminished 
the public resources. No such instance 
of pernicious absurdity he believed could 
be found in the whole history of fiscal 
mal-administration. The revenue of Ire- 
land in the year 1807, amounted to 
4,378,241/. Between that year and 1815, 
additional taxes had been laid to the esti- 
mated amount of 3,376,000/. From these 
were to be deducted 400,000/. remitted at 
the end of the last war. Now, the whole 
revenue of Irelandin 1821, was 3,844,8891.; 
so that the effect of adding three millions 
of taxes had been, to produce a revenue 
less by several hundred thousand pounds 
than that of 1807. Thus while the poor 
were deprived of their comforts, less was 
extracted from them, and the revenue of 
the country was diminished. Ifthere were 
any articles which might be regarded as 
the luxuries of the poor, they were those 
of tea and sugar. They were articles of 
consumption first resorted to beyond the 
mere necessaries of life, and announced 
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the first approach to ease and comfort. 
The increased duty on sugar had produced 
a small augmentation of revenue: for 
whereas the produce of the duty was only 
379,000. in 1807, it had been 404,000/. 
on an average of the last five years. But 
the consumption of the article itself had 
diminished from 338,000 to 267,000. cwts. 
In the article of tea the revenue itself had 
diminished since the duty had been raised. 
The average produce of the Irish duty on 
tea, between 1807 and 1809, had been 
527,603/. whilst in 1819 and 1820, it had 
been only 451,300/. These were really 
taxes on civilization. He remembered to 
have heard it observed by an attorney-ge- 
neral for Ireland, that every additional 
house which was built in that country 
was a pledge of security and attachment 
for England. He wished their lordships 
to apply this principle to all other com- 
forts. Every thing which tended to urge 
men to extend their ideas, to habituate 
them to the enjoyments connected with 
social ties, had the certain effect of insuring 
tranquillity. He should, however, be 
taking a very imperfect view of the subject, 
were he to limit his condemnation of the 
imprudent increase of public burthens to 
its effect in diminishing comfort. Their 
lordships must not fail to look also at its 
influence on morality. He had now before 
him a statement, which would show the 
effects of the increased duties on distil- 
lation in Ireland. Such was the state of 
the revenue laws, that the contraband dis- 
tiller, upon the outlay of 9/. could realize 
271. Such was the extent of the temp- 
tation to the violation of the laws, that 
every illicit still became a school for re- 
sistance to the ,government—a nucleus 
round which the spirit of disaffection ga- 
thered. Thus was a bounty held out to 
the peasant for violating the law, and the 
prisons of the country filled with persons 
to be educated for still greater offences. 
In the course of the last six years, 5,350 
persons had been committed for offences 
connected with illicit distillation ; and out 
of that number 3,963 had been convicted. 
When their lordships considered the im- 
erfect condition and discipline of the 
rish prisons, they would be able to form 
some estimate of the addition which these 
commitments on account of illicit distil- 
lation were likely to make to the general 
mass of crime in that country. The man 
who was driven into prison for a compas 
ratively slight offence, would most pro- 
bably come out a hardened depredator. 
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He came now to the administration of 
justice in Ireland. But, before he entered 
on that important subject, he wished to 
refer their lordships to a character given 
of the population of Ireland in the excel- 
lent work of sir John Davis. ‘“ There is 
no nation under the sun,’ said that able 
writer, ‘that does love equaland indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will rest 
more satisfied with its decisions, although 
against themselves, provided they have 
the protection of the laws when they 
do deserve it.” Now, if with such a 
disposition to obey and respect the laws 
there unfortunately existed at the present 
period so great an hostility to the execution 
of them, the fact imposed upon their lord- 
ships the necessity of inquiring how far 
the administration of those laws was cal- 
culated to create that hostility. In making 
a few observations on that system of ad- 
ministration, he would say nothing of the 
practice of the courts, nor throw any re- 
flection on the conduct of the judges. 
He would confine himself to the state of 
the magistracy, which was forced upon 
their lordships’ attention by recent cir- 
cumstances. Most of those who had at- 
tended to the state of Ireland, admitted 
that defects existed in the system of the 
magistracy, and that, from the class of 
persons sometimes put in the commission 
of the peace, and their conduct while in 
office, it required revision. Instead of 
being men of education, rank, or property, 
instances had occurred, in which persons 
were nominated to the magistracy who 
had no respectability in society, and who, 
independent of their office, did not even 
possess the means of subsistence. Though, 
as a body, they included men of high tank 
and consideration, yet it could not be 
denied, that many unworthy individuals 
were mixed up with them. He could 
speak on this subject with some degree of 
certainty. He had been applied to, not 
many weeks ago, for a loan of money by 
a person who called himself an Irish ma- 

istrate’s son. ‘This person turned out to 

ean impostor. It was true, that he was 
a magistrate’s son; but that magistrate 
was himself a-bankrupt. He mentioned 
this case: because it showed what sort of 
persons were put into the commission in 
Ireland. The state of the magistracy, 
therefore, required speedy and effectual 
revision. But it was not to the selection of 
them as regulated by fortune, education, 
or respectability, that attention should ex- 
clusively be paid. He did not mean, to 
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enter at present into any observations on 
the policy of a farther admission of the 
Catholics into the enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of the constitution: that question 
would shortly be brought forward by abler 
hands; but, he might state, as a point in 
which all were agreed, that the existing 
laws should be impartially administered, 
and that the concessions already made to 
the Catholics should be enjoyed to their 
full extent. Catholics were admitted, by 
the existing laws, to a share in the magis- 
tracy. Now, he would ask, why the 
number of Catholic magistrates did not 
bear the same proportion to the Catholic 
property of Ireland as the Protestant ma- 
gistrates to the Protestant property? 
Why, in some counties, where persons of 
the Catholic persuasion were qualified, 
were there no Catholic magistrates? Why, 
especially, were they not called to serve 
on grand juries where assessments were 
laid on Catholic property? By not being 
so admitted, a suspicion could not fail to 
be infused into the minds of the lower 
classes, that impartial justice was not 
dealt out to them—a suspicion than which 
nothing could be more fatal to content- 
ment and tranquillity. Ifit were necessary 
to bring any authority in support of this 
sentiment, he might appeal to the opinion 
of one of the greatest and wisest of men. 
He meant lord Bacon. That great man 
concluded his instructions to sir John 
Osborn, who was setting out on an im- 
portant mission, with the following re- 
markable words :-‘' My last advice is, 
that you attend to impartiality in religious 
matters, lest Ireland civil become more 
dangerous to us than Ireland savage !” 
So important did lord Bacon consider it 
to keep down religious animosities by an 
equal administration of the laws.—But 
though this partiality in respect to the 
appointment of magistrates, was calculated 
toexcite suspicion among the lower orders, 
there was another obstruction to the due 
execution of the laws, not less important— 
he meant the immense taxation on law 
proceedings, which shut out from the pro- 
‘tection of the law two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the country. He did not now 
allude to that system of spoliation and in- 
justice which was practised on the suitors 
of the courts under the name of fees, and 
which had happily been exposed and put 
an end to, but to that obstruction of 
justice, which the state had to answer for 
by imposing heavy stamp duties. Since 
the Unien the stamp duties on legal pro- 
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ceedings had increased three-fold. To a 
rich country like England, this system 
was injurious and oppressive ; but, when 
applied to a poor country, like Ireland, it 
amounted almost to a denial of justice. 
The consequence was, that while the 
stamp duties were increased in nominal 
amount, the revenue arising from them 
was reduced. This did not proceed from 
an abatement of the spirit of litigation, nor 
from any diminution of the necessity of 
claiming disputed rights by legal process, 
but from an absolute inability to pay for 
justice under the heavy duties imposed 
upon legal proceedings. As an illustration 
of this statement, he might refer to the 
singular ingenuity with which the lower 
classes in the west of Ireland contrived to 
obtain a legal decision on disputed 
claims, without giving the revenue the 
Benefit of their litigation—a mode of pro- 
ceeding which, adopted under the circum- 
stances, confirmed the opinion expressed 
by sir J. Davis, of the disposition of the 
people to rely upon the award of law. In 
the west part of Ireland, when two parties, 
as was often the case, disputed upon a 
piece of ground, their singular mode of 
settling the claim was, to create a riot, to 
appear on the field, and fight it out. Af- 
terwards each indicted the other before 
the magistrate, and the person to whom 
the assistant barrister awarded damages 
rested in the possession of the land—with 
a broken head into the bargain. The 
decrease of the amount of law proceedings, 
taken in connexion with the increase of 
the stamp duties, sufficiently proved that 
taxation among the lower classes in Ireland 
had become a bar to justice. Another 
subject connected with magistracy and 
the administration of law in the country, 
deserved some notice, he alluded to ab- 
senteeship. He was free to confess, that 
he did not rate so high as some others, 
its effect on the wealth and resources of 
the country. In a moral point of view, 
however, it was to be viewed with regret. 
But in this, government could do much. 
Inducements should be held out to reside 
in the country, by diminishing taxation, 
facilitating the means of education, and 
giving to those who remain the full pro- 
tection of law and government. If honours 
were to be conferred, they should be be- 
stowed on those whoresidedin the country, 
and performed the duties which their situa- 
tion in society required. 

He now came to that impost which had 
existed so long under the name of tithes. 
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The Irish ‘population, burthened with 
taxation, enjoying so imperfect an ad- 
ministration of justice, and suffering from 
the absence of the proprietors of the soil, 
were also subject to an impost most 
vexatious in its principle, most repugnant 
to the persons who paid it, least consonant 
with the interests of those by whom it was 
received, enforced by laws more revolting 
than the impost itself, and forming a bur- 
then which pressed more heavily in pro- 
portion as the distress of the times was 
greater. Cases had arisen in which per- 
sons had been obliged to pay tithes, 
although they had derived no profit from 
the produce of their farms. Before he 
proceeded farther he wished to guard 
against being thought to throw any impu- 
tation on the body of the church. He 
did not complain of the church in Ireland, 
but of the situation in which the clergy 
were placed, and of the ‘powers with 
which they were armed, whether necessary 
or not. He did notwish to see them forced 
into a situation in which their sacred 
office was calculated to irritate the people ; 
and, whilst he professed the highest re- 
spect for the church of Ireland, he must 
say, that he considered that church as in- 
tended for ‘the benefit of Ireland, and not 
Ireland for the benefit of that church. 
The conduct of most of the members of 
that church was entitled to the highest 
praise. He knew of clergymen who had 
renounced their vested rights for the 
present year. In many instances, in the 
county of Cork, they had declared that 
they would not receive any tithes from 
flax. This conduct was most exemplary, 
but it was unjust towards themselves ; and 
he would not have them so situated as to 
be reduced to the necessity of depriving 
themselves of their just rights, whilst li- 
tigious clergymen were able to extort the 
full amount from the poor. It appeared 
from the returns laid before the other 
House, that, during the last six years, there 
had been tried before the ecclesiastical 
courts in Ireland, 2,178 tithe causes; and 
in the civil courts in six counties 7,149. 
In the county of Kerry alone, the number 
of tithe causes had amounted to 2,195. 
Assuming the same proportion to have 
taken place in the counties from which no 
returns had yet been received, the number 
for all Ireland in the period of six years, 
and exclusive of those tried in the ecclesi- 
aStical courts, must have amounted to 
17,327.. Their lordships would ‘also re- 
collect, that by a recent act of parliament, 
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all cases for the recovery of tithe, under 
the sum of 5/. might be brought before, 
and decided by a magistrate. Trials under 
that act, in some instances, amounted to 
not less than 100 a week. He had heard 
from a highly respectable magistrate, that 
on the average of 100 cases, the sum in 
question varied from 4d. to 5s. whilst the 
lowest costs amounted to 3s. He would 
shortly state the mode in which the tithe 
was collected. It was the custom in Ire- 
land to send out, at a very early period of 
the year, two valuators on the part of the 
clergyman, to estimate the amount of the 
tithe. These persons made the valuation 
behind the back of the peasant or the oc- 
cupier. No communication was made to 
him for months after. He therefore re- 
mained ignorant of the demand to be 
made upon him. It might be made 
at an ‘early season, when the produce 
of the land coming into the market 
for the first time, carried a high price, 
or it might be made several months after, 
when the crop was found insufficient, 
and the price, of course, became greatly 
enhanced. In either case, the unfortunate 
peasant was at the mercy of his oppres- 
sors. Some of their lordships were, per- 
haps, happily ignorant of an act of parlia- 
ment, which stood upon the Statute-book ; 
and which stated, in express words, that 
if any three farmers in the same parish 
should set out their tithes on the same 
day, such an act should be deemed a con- 
spiracy. He did not say that this law was 
often executed, but this he would say ; 
that if not executed it was unnecessary, 
and that if necessary, that system must 
be detestable which was supported by so 
iniquitous and tyrannical an enactment. 
He might remind their lordships, that in 
a country like some parts of Ireland, 
where the animosities between the clergy 
and the people ran high, it was not im- 

robable that it might sometimes be put 
in force. Though the clergy in general 
were too liberal, and loved justice too 
much, to avail themselves of the oppressive 
power placed at their disposal. In a cli- 
mate so variable as Ireland, it might 
happen that not only three, but a con- 
siderable portion of the parish might be 
obliged to give notice on the same day. 
Evil consequences might, therefore, arise, 
if the ‘clergyman and his parish were in a 
previous state-of hostility. Another ob- 
jection to the system was, that it was 
most unequally. raised, in some instances 
potatoes were charged with tithes; in 
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others they were free. It was therefore 
impossible to say when the peasant might 
be called upon for them. He was left in 
a state of uncertainty, with respect to a 
tax on an article raised, not for specula- 
tion or enterprise, but for the very ex- 
istence of his family. 

Having said thus much on the evils of 
the present system, he would state that 


a commutation, to which he could see no © 


objection, would in his opinion be the 
best cure. He was sure that he should 
not, in making this proposition, have to 
encounter, either from em lordships, or 
from any of the right rev. prelates, the 
doctrine that tithes were founded upon 
divine right, because against such an 
opinion he had the declaration of the 
church, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
that to say that — tithes were of divine 
right, was one of the greatest errors into 
which the church of Rome had fallen. 
But while he maintained this opinion, he 
would allow that they were entitled to the 


same protection, and if dealt with, should - 


be as guardedly touched as any other 
species of property, not only for the sake 
of the church itself, but for the advantage 
of the country. Before he could recom- 
mend a commutation, therefore, he should 
be obliged to show, that by it the interests 
of the church would not be deteriorated. 
He would keep in view three points. First, 
he would not recommend any principle 
of commutation, which, as a lay impro- 
priator, he would not himself gladly 
accept. Secondly, he would not do tf 
thing which would, not leave the church 
in the same relative state of wealth and re- 
spectability whichit nowenjoyed. Thirdly, 
he would adopt no plan by ‘which the 
church would be rendered more dependent 
on the state than it was at present ; and 
he could assure the right rev. prelates, 
that if they could devise any measure 
which could by possibility make it 
less dependent on the government, he 
would, in charity to the church, most 
willingly adopt it. Having thus guarded 
himself from any suspicion of trenching 
upon the interests of the church, he 
would suggest, whether means might not 
be devised similar to those employed 
in Scotland, by a sworn jury fixing the 
price of grain, not for one year, but for 
five or six years, and thus levying the tithe 
upon the landlord, and not upon the 
tenant. With regard to Ireland, he should 
think it an improvement if the money 
which was the price of the tithe, and not 
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the corn, were given to the clergy by the 
a instead of the occupier of the 

and. The clergy would then come in 
contact, not with the Catholic population, 
but with the Protestant landlords, who 
might be enabled, by raising money equi- 
valent to the value of the tithe, to buy 
land and settle it on the church, relieving 
themselves from all future burthens. He 
recommended this, not as what he would 
wish to see carried into effect in England, 
for he thought nothing could be more 
objectionable than to render the clergy- 
man a landed proprietor ; but he stated it 
as applicable to the church of Ireland, 
and as in principle not unknown to the 
law of England. This species of com- 
mutation had been established in the parish 
of Clifton, where, in the division of a 
common, there was not only set aside a 
portion of it for the clergyman in lieu of 
tithes, but where’the sum of 9,000/. had 
been raised by the landed proprietors to 
buy land in lieu of the existing tithe, 
and thus exonerate for ever their own 
estates from that burthen. A bill to this 
effect had passed the legislature, and had 
met with no opposition from the right rev. 
prelates. Though he would object to the 
general adoption of such a plan in England, 
there were peculiar circumstances in the 
state of Ireland which rendered it ad- 
visable. The clergy in many parts of that 
country were looked upon rather as ma- 
gistrates than as clergymen, and were 
engaged rather in executing civil than re- 
ligious duties. These duties they would be 
able to perform with more respectability, if 
they were looked upon as landed pro- 
prietors, instead of individuals who de- 
pended on thelevying of tithes for their sup- 
port from a hostile population. There was 
another burthen to which he would allude, 
and which was not the least odious; he 
meant the tax levied upon the Catholic pea- 
santry, for repairing and rebuilding Pro- 
testant churches. It had been stated, that 
anew valuation of the first-fruits was about 
to be made. From the best information, 
he was inclined to believe, that if such a 
valuation were completed, the result would 
be, that the funds would be found quite 
sufficient for the repairing of churches, 
without placing that odious burthen upon 
the shoulders of the Catholic peasant. It 
was a curious fact, that the amount of 
the first fruits at the present day was 
smaller than when it was established in 
the reign of queen Anne. Their lordships, 
he was convinced, were anxious, if pos- 
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sible, to correct the frightful abuses which 
it was his painful duty to allude to. If 
they had any doubt of the existence of 
those abuses—if they had any doubt of 
the causes of those evils—he would en- 
treat of them to transport themselves 
in imagination from the metropolis of 
this wealthy country, to some remote 
and desolated parish of that unfortunate 
land to which he had directed their at- 
tention. They would find, that gentlemen 
who were anxious to reside there, were 
driven by the distractions of the times, to 
seek an asylum in another country ; while 
others were deprived, their ordinary 
means being removed, of those sources 
of legitimate influence, the exercise of 
which would be most valuable to those 
around them. They would see the po- 
pulation, bereaved of their natural pro- 
tectors, deriving a precarious subsistence, 
and paying rent, not by the exertion of 
honest industry, but by a systematic vio- 
lation of the laws. They would find, a 
population cut off from the fair admi- 
nistration of justice, and deprived of the 
right, when accused, of going before 2 
jury of the country. He would show 
them a population deprived of the fos- 
tering superintendance of an upright and 
impartial magistracy, and suffering under 
the grinding oppression of the tithe 
system; and then he would ask their 
lordships whether, in a state of society 
so degraded, and almost realizing the 
words of lord Bacon, * that Ireland 
civilized, would be more dangerous than 
Ireland savage,” they could oppose the 
proposition he had to make for the re- 
moval of those manifest evils? He hoped 
the expectation so justly raised last year 
by the royal visit to that country would 
be realized ; and that the bright splendour 
of that happy day when his majesty’s foot 
first touched the soil of Ireland would not 
be lost in a succeeding period of gloom. 
All minor interests would, he hoped, be 
sacrificed to the public good, and such 
wise and persevering efforts be made, as 
would effectually remedy the evils which 
afflicted that part of the empire. He 
would conclude with moving, ‘That it is 
the opinion of this House, that the State 
of Ireland requires the immediate atten- 
tion of Parliament, with a view to improve 
the condition of the people, and more 
effectually to secure its permanent tran- 
quillity.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he felt the 
full force of all that had fallen from the 
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noble marquis ; and he must io the outset 
admit, that a subject of greater -import- 
ance could not be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. The interest he 
felt in it was augmented by the fair, 
candid, and temperate manner in which 
it had been introduced by the noble mar- 
quis; and in discussing the several topics 
to which the noble marquis had called 
their attention, he should do so without 
any disposition, either to introduce ex- 
traneous matter, or to aggravate any of 
those evils in the state of Ireland, or of 
any other part of the empire, the exist- 
ence of which they must all admit. In 
looking at the question, he would adhere 
closely to the points noticed by the noble 
marquis; and if he felt any peculiar ob- 
jection to voting for this resolution, it 
was, because, under the peculiar circum- 
stances which new existed, he could not 
see any powerful necessity for its adop- 
tion. He felt, that it would imply a cen- 
sure on the government, and especially on 
the noble lord at the head of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, whose duty it was, to de- 
vise measures for restoring the tranquillity 
of that country. It was necessary, in con- 
sidering this subject, to look, in the first 
instance, to the real state of Ireland; be- 
fore they applied the remedy, they ought 
to endeavour to find out the cause of the 
evil. It was, in his opinion, owing to the 
source of the evil having been mistaken, 
that an effectual remedy had not yet been 
applied. The real question had not been 
considered. And why? Because it was 
always the interest of faction—(he cer- 
tainly did not apply the observation to 
any thing that had fallen from the noble 
marquis)—to give a direction to griev« 
ances, entirely different from that which 
actually caused them—to represent evils 
as growing out of the measures of govern- 
ment—to trace disturbance and discon- 
tent to the conduct of this or that admi- 
nistration. Now, instead of adopting 
that principle, they ought, in considering 
the state of a country labouring under 
such difficulties as Ireland confessedly 
did, to proceed to the origin of those 
difficulties. In considering the state of 
Ireland, or of any other country, there was 
always a distinction to be borne in mind— 
first, whether. the evils of the state arose 
out of the situation in which the governors 
stood to the governed; or, secondly, 
whether they grew out of the relative state 
in which the great body ‘of the people, 
those who laboured for thgir daily sub- 
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sistence, stood to those who possessed 
property? On those principles did -the 
situation of every state in the history of 
the world, from the beginning of time to 
the present day, depend. If they looked 
to ancient times—to those studies which 
employed their youth, where the contest 
was about liberty—whether it was between 
patricians or plebeians, what was the state 
of the great body of thepeople? It was that 
of interminable slavery. If they looked 
to modern states—to the United States of 
America, for instance, where the theory 
of liberty was carried to a degree never 
before known in the world, it would be 
found, that in several of the provinces, the 
great mass of the labouring population 
was ina state of absolute slavery; and 
they would find this principle applying, in 
a.greater or less degree, to many coun- 
tries in Europe, whether it was slavery or 
bondage to the land, us in the case of 
serfs, or. was recognized under some other 
form. It might exist under a free as well 
as under an absolute government, though, 
in one sense, it might not form a part of 
the constitution of the state. But the fact 
showed, that, in considering the state of a 
country, one question should be particu- 
larly inquired into; namely, ‘* What is 
the relation of those who labour to those 
who have property ; and what is the rela- 
tion between those who govern, and those 
who are governed?” He did not mean 
to say, that this was directly applicable 
to the case of Ireland, but he stated it as 
illustrative of the principle he had. laid 
down; and inthis particular view, he would 
undertake to show, if the case of Ireland 
were considered fairly, that nine-tenths 
of the evils which afflicted Ireland were 
not to be ascribed to the measures di- 
rected by government, but to the state 
of society in that country, and the 
relation of those who laboured, to those 
who possessed property. He could 
adduce the whole history of Ireland :in: 
support of this position. With the ex- 
ception of the year 1798, when a con- 
spiracy was set on foot to mature a re- 
bellion, and a French force landed in 
Ireland for the purpose of overturning 
the government—all the insurrections in 
Ireland had been directed against the pro- 
perty, not against the government of the 
country. What occurred last year might 
be adduced in proof of this assertion. 
The noble marquis had alluded to his 
majesty’s visit to Ireland. Their lord- 
ships knew the enthusiasm with which 
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his majesty had been received ; they were 
acquainted with the feelings to which 
his visit gave rise; and yet it was no- 
torious, that the king had scarcely quitted 
the country before those dreadful dis- 
turbances began. He had alluded, ona 
former occasion, to a letter, the contents 
of which he was sure, could not be con- 
tradicted, in which the writer said, ‘ that 
if his majesty landed that moment at 
Limerick ( the head-quarters of insurrec- 
tion), he would ‘be received with the 
same enthusiasm as had been manifested 
in Dublin.” If their lordships looked at 
the different proclamations, hand-bills, 
notices, which had been sent forth in the 
disturbed parts of Ireland, though they 
would sometimes find religious difference 
mentioned (and that in a slight degree), 
they would hardly perceive any notice taken 
of the government. This fortified his ar- 
gument, that it was an insurrection against 
property, and not against the government 
of the country.. He stated this, because 
it was necessary to a due consideration of 
the state of Ireland, and not as matter of 
gratification ; because, if the disturbances 
were caused by any evils occasioned by 
the measures of government, it would be 
much more easy to arrive at, and correct 
the cause, than to devise a remedy for 
mischiets, the source of which was so 
difficult of approach. If they looked to 
the constitution of this country, and the 
manner in which it was enjoyed in the 
three portions of the empire, they would 
find that Ireland had her full share of its 
benefits. In point of prosperity, Scot- 
land was superior to Ireland. Yet, with 
respect to the popular part of a govern- 
ment, Scotland possessed it in the least, 
and Ireland in the highest degree. Scot- 
land possessed very little of what could 
be called popular representation. Now, 
what was the state of Ireland in that 
respect? The situation of Ireland as to 
popular representation, very far ex- 
ceeded that of England. A noble lord 
of high connexions and great ability, had 
in ‘another place, brought under con- 
sideration a plan for a reform of the re- 
presentation. That measure, he was glad 
to say, had not proved successful; but if 
that noble lord had succeeded in attain- 
ing his object, even under this new plan, 
the popular representation of England 
would not have been so great as the po- 
pular representation of Ireland was at the 
present moment. Out of 100 members 
that represented Ireland, 64 were returned 
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by counties. They were elected on a 
principle very nearly approaching to that 
of universal suffrage ; and with respect to 
the remainder, a very large portion were 
elected for populous places. Not less 
than between 80 and 90 of those 100 
members were returned, in the strictest 
sense of the word, by popular election. 
So that not only had Ireland, in that 
respect nothing to complain of, but she 
had as extensive a system of popular re- 
presentation, as the most ardent reformer 
could desire. With respect to the laws, 
Ireland enjoyed what Scotland did not 
enjoy —at least in its fullest extent. Ire- 
land enjoyed the trial by jury, to the 
same extent that England did. She had 
the advantage of able and independent 
judges; and the correct way in which 
justice was administered there, might be 
inferred from the very small number of 
appeals from that country which were 
introduced to their lordships’ notice. 
Whether, then, he looked to the general 
state of the law of the country—whether 
he looked at what appeared to be*the 
feelings of the people of Ireland—he had 
a right to contend, that it was not hos- 
tility to the British government, that it 
was not a desire of reform in parliament, 
that it was not a wish for those changes, 
which, in moments of distress, they saw 
agitating large bodies of men in this coun- 
try, that actuated the people of Ireland, 
and produced the evils which they all de- 
plored. No. Those evils arose from the 
internal state of society in Ireland, and the 
relation in which the great body of the peo- 
ple stood with respect to that portion who 
possessed property.x—The noble marquis 
had attributed much of the misery of Ire- 
land to the taxation imposed on it, and to 
the mode adopted for the collection of the 
revenue. On this part of the subject, he 
desired the attention of their lordships to 
a few facts, and he called on them not to 
forget what the noble marquis had him- 
self admitted, as to the fertility of the soil 
of Ireland, and the solid wealth of that 
country. When they considered, that 
England, with a population of fourteen 
millions, paid annually 50,000,000/. of 
taxes, and that Ireland did not pay 
more than 4,000,000/. of taxes, could 
it be fairly asserted, that the burthen im- 
posed on the sister-country.was excessive 
or intolerable? The noble marquis had 
alluded to the diminution of the revenue 
in Ireland since the war. He admitted 
the fact; because he admitted that Ire- 
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land had suffered from the excessive dimi- 
nution of expenditure, in consequence of 
the peace. The south of Ireland had 
suffered greatly. During the war, an im- 
mense supply for our navy, and for the 
colonies, was drawn from that quarter. 
The cause of the failure of the revenue 
was plain and simple. It arose from the 
reduction of the expenditure, consequent 
on peace. The reduction of the expen- 
diture had produced reduction of rents— 
reduction of rents operated against the de- 
mand for commodities—and thus the 
revenue had suffered. But, could it be 
said, that this country had acted unfairly 
towards Ireland, with respect to revenue, 
when it was recollected, that England had 
taken the debt of Ireland on her own 
shoulders, and that the interest of that 
debt was now paid out of the burthens 
laid on the people of this country? With 
respect to the laws relating to distilla- 
tion, a former secretary for Ireland had 
repealed all the acts that were complained 
of, and adopted a newsystem. The effect 
of this was, such an increase of inebriety 
in every part of Ireland, that the re-enact- 
ment of these<cry laws was anxiously de- 
sired by almost the whole representation 
of that country, for the purpose of secur- 
ing its tranquillity. It was, however, a 
subject of great importance, and one 
which had been particularly investigated 
by the commission which was appointed 
last year. It was not, he thought, de- 
sirable to meddle with the question, until 
something permanent could be effected, 
and with that view it would be necessary 
towait for the report of the commissioners. 
—With respect to the question of ab- 
sentees, it was one of very great delicacy. 
As to the question, whether it was the 
same thing for a country that such large 
masses of money should be drawn from it, 
instead of being spent in it, on that ques- 
tion he would not enter, because there 
was a paramount question which greatly 
transcended that of political economy— 
he meant the moral effect of the absentee 
system. There was no calculating the 
effect it must produce. In this country, 
circumstances sometimes prevented the 
residence of a family ona particular estate 
for a generation; but what must be the 
effect,-when, from generation to genera- 
tion, the tenant only knew his landlord by 
name ?—As to the state of the magistracy 
in Ireland, he believed no just complaint 
was ever made to the lord chancellor or 
the lord lieutenant, of the conduct of a 
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magistrate, which did not call forth anim- 
adversion and punishment. But where 
there was so much party and faction— 
where magistrates were liable, from various 
causes, to so much misrepresentation—it 
required the exercise of great prudence 
and caution, before the strong measure of 
striking men out of the commission of the 
Bere was resorted to. The noble marquis 
iad stated, that in the administration of 
justice, a distinction was made between 
Catholics and Protestants. As far as he 
(lord L.) was acquainted with the state of 
the country, he believed that no distinc- 
tion, disadvantageous to the Catholics, 
was ever made; and he was sure, if such 
a circumstance were proved, the offend- 
ing party would be severely punished. The 
noble marquis had forgotten to state, that 
within a very few years, measures had 
been taken, to place the shrievalty in Ire- 
land on the same footing as in England. 
He had also forgotten to mention, that 
measures had been taken, for reforming 
the whole system of grand juries in Ire- ~ 
land. Every desire existed on the part 
of government, to assimilate the law of 
Ireland to that of England. Let them 
look to Scotland before the ,abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions, and say, whether 
her condition was not more unfortunate 
than that of Ireland now was. If the 
measures now in progress for the relief of 
Ireland were aided and assisted by the 
nobility and gentry in that country, he 
could not suppose but that they would 
effect a progressive improvement in the 
situation of the peopie.—He now came to 
the important question of tithes: and in 
arguing this question there was one point 
from which he and the noble marquis must 
start together. He would not touch on 
any divine right the clergyman had to 
tithes, but he would maintain that it was 
as sacred a right of property as any other. 
He would say, that the proprietor who 
had bought an estate, inherited an estate, 
or had the devise of an estate, had bought 
or inherited nine parts only. The tenth 
part was the property of the church or of 
the lay impropriator, as much as the nine 
other parts were the property of the pur- 
chaser, the inheritor, or the devisee. It 
stood on the same principle as every other 
species of property, and they had no right 
whatever to touch it. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the resident clergy of 
Ireland were as valuable a set of men to 
Ireland as any other class. He spoke 
of them not merely as clergymen, 
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but as resident proprietors. The greater 
proportion were resident in their parishes, 
and they spent the income raised upon 
their flocks amongst their flocks. They 
did not, he believed, on the whole, re- 
ceive half their dues; and it was notorious 
that, where the proprietor of the land paid 
the tithes, the peasant or farmer to whom 
the land was let, paid more in addition to 
his rent, than would have been demanded 
if he himself paid the tithes. Those who 
recommended this plan professed to have 
the interest of Ireland at heart. And what 
did they meantodo? They wished to 
adopt a system that would still farther im- 
poverish that country, and make the peo- 
ple pay double what they paid at present ; 
and which, instead of a body of resident 
clergy, would give them a body of non- 
resident landlords. Could any thing more 
unjust be done? The moment the ques- 
tion came to be considered, no honour- 
able mind could entertain the pro- 
ject. He argued, then, that the right was 
the right of property ; and that it was as 
well exercised as it would be in any other 
hands. The noble marquis had pointed 
out the hardship arising from the collec- 
tion of tithes in Ireland; but the dis- 
tinction between the two countries in 
this respect was easily accounted for. A 
tithe income of 400/. a-year in England 
would probably be collected from 30 or 
40 persons; but the same amount of in- 
come in Ireland would be collected, per- 
haps from 1,400 or 1,500 individuals, 
of the poorest class. Let noble lords 
consider the burthen which this threw on 
the clergyman, the derangement of his 
affairs which it occasioned, and the endless 
litigation to which it gave rise. The ob- 
vious, just, and natural remedy was this: 
‘let the proprietor pay the tithe, and let 
him make an arrangement with the farmer 
out of the rent. By adopting a measure 
that would enable the clergyman to lease 
his tithes for a certain number of years to 
the proprietor, the evil would be removed. 
If the proprietors were willing to be 
parties to this measure, where was the 
difficulty? The clergy, he was sure, 
would consent to the plan; and if there 
were any obstruction, it must come from 
the proprietors. Should both agree to 
it, they might safely come to parliament 
for its aid and assistance. It was a fact 
not to be denied, that the subdivisions of 
property in Ireland arrested the progress 
of civilization: in this country it was 
found that civilization was in proportion 
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to the magnitude of estates. In Ireland 
there were an immense number of forty 
shilling freeholders ; and while this state 
of things continued, the evils that had 
been the subject of complaint must be ag- 
gravated. Several measures to ameliorate 
the condition of Ireland would shortly 
come under the consideration of their 
lordships. One of them had been last night 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
and its object was to make improvements 
in the present system of leasing tithes. 
It was not the only plan ministers had in 
contemplation, but they had thought it 
advisable to introduce that bill in the 
course of the present session, leaving the 
other important branches of the subject 
to future deliberation. The police bill 
was another endeavour to improve the 
condition, and promote the tranquillity of 
Ireland. Grave objections had been 
stated to it; but he believed that they 
were founded upon an erroneous view of 
its provisions. He could not allow the 
question to go to a vote without saying a 
few words upon the delay of which the 
noble marquis had spoken on the part of 
the present lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
The appointment of the distinguished in- 
dividual who filled the office of viceroy, 
had received the praise of the noble 
marquis. Since his appointment, he had 
been subject to indisposition. There 
never was an individual who more com- 
pletely put the whole energies of his soul 
into a system which he might be disposed 
to try; but at the same time he would 
never put his hand and give his sanction 
to a hasty measure. It was not, therefore 
to be expected that he would, without 
due consideration, authorize the introduc- 
tion of any measure. In addition to his 
great qualifications to govern Ireland, he 
was rendered the more fit for the duty 
by his particular attachment toit. In that 
country he had first drawn breath—in that 
country he had first distinguished himself 
—and he had returned to it with an 
anxious desire that the latest acts of his 
political life should be devoted to the 
happiness of his native country. Without 
intending the slightest disrespect to the 
noble marquis, he should meet his resolu- 
tion by moving the previous question. 
The Earl of Limerick supported the re- 
solution, and said, that the crisis had 
arrived, when, if the attention of parlia- 
ment was not called to the state of Ire- 
land, the most lamentable consequences 
would ensue. Generally speaking, no 
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better landlords were to be found in the 
world than in Ireland. The evils of that 
country were not to be attributed to them, 
but to the odious system of Excise laws, 
which barbarized the country. He ob- 
jected also to the mode in which popular 
elections were conducted. They excited 
the ambition of the middling classes, and 
diverted their attention from the objects 
to which it ought to be devoted. The 
noble earl had said, that tithes were as 
sacred as private property. Admitting 
the fact, could not parliament, for the 
general good, deal with it as it had done 
with other species of private property? He 
did not, of course, advocate the spoliation 
of the church ; for, in so doing, he should 
be advocating the spoliation of his own 
property at no distant day. A just com- 
mutation of tithes, would, in his opinion, 
be most serviceable to the Protestant 
church in Ireland. He did not: see why 
the clergy should be less inclined to re- 
side on their livings after the commuta- 
tion than before it. He could by no 
means agree, that the property of the 
country should be made responsible to 
the clergy for their tithes. At present 
the landlords got but little, and in that 
case they would get nothing. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the small 
number of appeals from Ireland did not 
lead him to suppose that the people were 
dissatisfied with the decisions of the judges. 
He had made a calculation of the number 
of days that would probably be occupied 
in hearing and deciding the appeal causes 
now on the list, and he found that the 
English, Irish, and Welsh appeals might 
be dismissed in 50 days, while 400 days 
would most likely be insufficient for those 
from Scotland only. Why the Scotch 
were so dissatisfied with the determina- 
tions of their judges, he did not pretend 
to decide; but certain it was, that the Irish 
did not appear to have the same-grounds 
of complaint. On the subject of tithes, 
he could not avoid expressing his deep 
regret that.a noble marquis had never 
spoken of them but under the terms of 
tax and impost. With the utmost defer- 
ence; he would tell that noble marquis, 
that the nine-tenths of the estates belong- 
ing to him might be just as fairly so 
characterised, as the one-tenth that was 
the property of the clergy. ‘To the noble 
earl who had last spoken, he would also 
say, that he had just as much right to-in- 
terfere with the receipts of the noble earl’s 
estates, as the noble ear! had to interfere 
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with the tithes of the clergy. One-tenth 
of the estates which the noble earl called 
his own, was no more his property than 
it was the property of any other man. 

The Marquis of Downshire expressed 
his disappointment at the manner in 
which the resolution had been met by 
ministers. The great objection to tithes 
in Ireland was, that they were a tax upon 
all improvements, and therefore retarded 
the progress of civilization. The noble 
earl had spoken of the advantages of a re- 
sident clergy, but in many instances, 
parishes were united: consequently the 
livings were very extensive, and in pro- 
portion to the extent, the advantages of 
residence would be diminished. In one 
diocese of Ireland, consisting of 210,000 
acres, one clergyman held a living of 
$4,000 acres. Part of this land was 
waste; but'the wide surface of the living 
of course prevented the clergyman from 
fully discharging the duties of his office. 
Ought not this defect to be remedied ? 
He had no doubt that the noble marquis 
at the head of the government of Ireland 
was well inclined to turn his attention to 
the numerous evils which existed in that 
country ; but he was persuaded that the 
noble marquis would find it difficult to 
arrive at the truth; for there was no 
country in which the truth was elicited 
with more difficulty than in Ireland. The 
Police bill, he was persuaded, would have 
the effect of disgusting many respectable 
magistrates, whose attendance at tlic 
petty sessions was most salutary. He 
admitted, that the absence of the great 
landed proprietors was a serious evil. 
Much might be accomplished if they 
would devote a small portion of their time 
and incomes to the improvement of the 
condition of their country. If they could 
not reside, they might appoint agents of 
education and respectability, who would 
not be content with being heard of merely 
at those periods of the year when rents 
became due. 

The Earl of Donoughmore declared, that 
he had never heard a speech more devoid 
of party feeling than that of his noble 
friend, who originated the present dis- 
cussion. The noble earl, however had 
answered that speech as a minister of the 
Crown, and'as if it had been an attack on 
the government of Ireland. He as highly 
respected the character of the illustrious 
person at the head of that government as 
any man could do. He had witnessed the 
manner in.which that noble lord conducted 
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the affairs of the country which he had so | would observe upon this, that he traced 
properly been sent to govern; and he had | 


never seen greater talent, more perseve- 
rance, so total an absence of any feeling, 
but of anxiety to doright. Almost the 
whole weight of the government of Ire- 
land had been thrown on the noble lord’s 
shoulders. Hehad not, however, flinched 
from his duty; but had performed it like 
an honest and enlightened man. Of this 
he was persuaded, that the noble marquis 
was not so silly a politician as to begin to 
act until he knew his ground. He would 
make himself acquainted with all that it 
was necessary to do before he did any 
thing. His character was too high to 
allow of his risking any indiscreet or pre- 
mature measure, to gratify the impatience 
of the public, or perhaps some individuals 
in parliament, who wished to jump at once 
to aconclusion. The bill that had been 
recently introduced, so far from being fa- 
vourable to a commutation of tithes, was 
meant to be an extinguisher upon the very 
principle. Their lordships had heard a 
great deal about the magistracy of Ireland. 
That magistracy was in a bad state, no 
doubt.. The appointment of the magis- 
trates rested principally with the chan- 
cellor of Ireland ; and if any were recom- 
mended by a privy counsellor the chan- 
cellor was obliged to pay deference to that 
recommendation. For any such appoint- 
ments, therefore, it would be veryinvidious 
to blame a chancellor thus situated. But 
why did not ministers take measures for 
the revision of the whole commission? 
God knew that Ireland was already suf- 
ficiently unfortunate ; but when the bill in 
question should have passed, she would be, 
indeed, degraded. For what did it do? 
It went to give to the government the ap- 
pointment of constables throughout Ire- 


Jand; and by. this means, it placed the 


whole population of Ireland under the ex- 
cessive powers of local magistrates. 
Granting that in the disturbed districts, 
this measure was to be palliated as one of 
necessity, why should it be applied. to 
Ulster and Connaught, for instance? Was 
the whole country to be needlessly placed 


under the operation of one and the same | 


measure? .He was constrained to say, 
that the measure would be altogether 
inefficient. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble 
earl opposite had told their lordships, that 
the present distressed state of Ireland was 
owing, not to the laws of the country, but 
to the state of society there. Now, he 





the state of society to the statute book of 
Ireland. Although many of the most ob- 
jectionable penal statutes had been ex- 
punged ur repealed, the grievance still 
existed in the effects which they had pro- 
duced; and noble lords well knew that, 
in many cases after the cause had been 
removed the effects would still continue to 
manifest themselves. How different 
would the state of Ireland have been had 
a motion similar to the one now moved 
been discussed in parliament at the 
period of the Union, when they would have 
been treating with the interests, not of a 
starving population of seven millions, but 
of a population of five millions, in a state 
of comparative prosperity! It would be 
matter of great regret to him, if any 
thing which might fall from him should 
have the effect of altering the tone of the 
debate. But he must declare it to be his 
opinion that there could be no reasonable 
hope of permanent improvement in Ireland, 
under a government constituted as the 
present government of Ireland was. No 
such hope could be cherished until all 
persons resident in Ireland were placed in 
the same position, in the eye of the law. 
But, while a majority of the Irish people 
were placed in a suspicious point of view, 
as regarded the law—while several of his 
majesty’s ministers were found to concur 
in the same suspicion which was enter- 
tained by the law, it was not in human 
nature that equal justice should be done 
between Catholics and Protestants. - The 
noble earl had said, that the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland, and not misgovernment, 
had led to the misfortunes of the people. 
He had_also said, that Ireland was not 
taxed in her full proportion, and that she 
had received all the. benefit arising from a 
participation in the English laws; and he 
called upon the House to compare the 
condition of Ireland with that of Scotland. 
But, in the first place, had Scotland tithes ? 
Had Scotland a hierarchy, professing 
principles of religion in direct opposition 
to those of the great majority of the people, 
by whom they were paid? Did not 
Scotland. enjoy the execution of strict 
justice? Now, what was the state of 
Scotland before strict justice did exist in 
that country ? Let their lordships look 
back to the period when Scotland 
was first conquered by the parliament. 
After that event a commission, headed 
by two of the ablest men in the kingdom, 
lord chief justice St. John, and sir H. 
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Vane, was sent by the patliament into 
Scotland, ‘to inquire what was proper 
to be done in respect of the existing laws 
of the realm of Scotland.” The defective 
condition of those laws was notorious. 
They improved the law, and remodelled 
its administration accordingly throughout 
that country. Infinite opposition and dis- 
content were at first excited. The Scots 
of that day—the Camerons and the Gor- 
dons and the Grames — denounced the 
members of the commission and those 
who sent them, as ‘ clanless rascals ;” 
but, happily, with a perfect indifference 
to the denunciations, the commission pur- 
sued its labours ; and, in the course of a 
few years, Scotland enjoyed such strict 
justice, that the conquering nation could 
venture to quit it, leaving scarcely a 
single soldier to enforce the authority of 
the laws. The learned lord on the wool- 
sack had observed, that, to judge from 
the few appeals which came, up from 
Ireland, no great evil could exist in the 
administration of justice in that kingdom. 
But, unhappily, the question was not as 
to the administration of justice there 
between rich and rich, but between the 
rich and the poor. The evil complained 
of arose not out of the administration of 
the law by the judges, but by the ma- 
gistrates. Did the learned lord really 
suppose, that it was possible for the poor 
peasant who happened to be wronged, 
his possessions consisting of two barren 
acres of land, to bring his appeal before 
their lordships, incumbered as it must 
necessarily be with all the expensive ac- 
companiments of lawyers and solicitors 
bills, and parliament fees? But the 
noble earl at the head of the government 
appeared to think, that tithes possessed 
one advantage of a public and political 
nature; namely, that they brought the 
clergy into contact with the tenant of the 
soil. But, what sort of contact was it— 
a forced or a voluntary one? To him it 
appeared to be much the same species of 
contact as that between a person beating 
another with a stick, and the person 
beaten. His own opinion as to tithes was 
this: that the clergyman, in future, ought 
to have all that he has at any time had, 


in the way of tithe; all that he could, in 
short, possibly have. Whatever the clergy- 
man might have taken, on an average of 
the last 10 years, he ought to take now: 
and his future tithes ought to bear the 
same proportion to the increasing produce 
of the soil, as the tithe he now took bore 
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to its present produce. Whoever went 
further than this principle, put a limit to 
the possibility of effecting a commutation 
of tithes. It would not be possible to 
give a sum adequate to the demands of 
the clergyman, though they might give 
him a sum equal to what he now received. 
Unless this commutation, in any bill to 
be adopted, should be made compulsory 
on the parties, it would be perfectly inef- 
fectual. The noble earl had thought it 
necessary to make a laboured apology 
for the noble marquis at the head of the 
government of Ireland ; and another noble 
earl (Donoughmore), with no great ad- 
vantage to the cause which he advocated, 
had followed in the same strain. But in 
order to do so, that noble lord had been 
obliged to throw overboard the two bills 
which had been lately introduced into the 
other House, contending that it was im- 
possible they could have originated with 
the noble marquis who presided over the 
Irish government. The spirit of depart- 
mental government had actuated some 
noble lords so much, that the government 
of Ireland was considered precisely in the 
light of an independent country.. The 
noble earl opposite talked of it as if it was 
a separate and distinct government ; as 
if the mandate of his majesty’s ministers, 
collectively, did not run to every part of the 
United Kingdom. He must protest against 
the doctrine of separate, individual, and 
exclusive responsibility ; as if the ministers 
altogether were not bound by the act of 
one of their body; or as if the whole and 


undivided responsibility insured by it re- 


mained singly with the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that a re- 
vision of the magistracy of Ireland might 
be attended with much benefit, but that 
the measure now pending could only have 
the effect of disgusting those who were in 
the commission. He was a decided ad- 
vocate for the commutation of tithes in 
Ireland. 

Lord Holland said, that the motion of 
his noble friend was, to take into imme- 
diate consideration the state of Ireland, 
with a view to bettering the condition of 
the people, and the establishment of tran- 
quillity on a firm basis. On that motion 
the noble earl opposite, in one of the most 
extraordinary speeches he had ever heard, 
had alluded to the different states of so- 
ciety, ancient and modern, and had moved 
the previous question ; meaning thereby, 
as he presumed, that the motion was a 
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proper motion, but that the present was 
not the proper time for agreeing toit. In 
fact, however, the moving of the previous 
— was susceptible of two meanings. 

ither it might mean, that the original 
proposition was good, but that the time 
was not a proper time for acceding to it: 
or it might mean, in the mouth of a mi- 
nister, that it was proper to do what was 
proposed, but that the House ought to 
place sufficient confidence in his majesty’s 
government to believe that they would 
originate some measure to the same effect. 
If the latter were the noble earl’s meaning, 
he had proceeded very strangely. He 
had declared that this was no party ques- 
tion; but, having made that declaration, 
he concluded with a motion, which set the 
question immediately on a party footing, 
by placing it on the broad ground of con- 
fidence in his majesty’s government. As 
to the other interpretation, namely, that 
although the proposition was a good one, 
the present was not the fit time for its 
adoption, he really thought that parliament 
had already manifested sufficient patience 
on the subject. Let their lordships look 
at what had passed even in the present 
session. His majesty had hardly retired 


from the coast of Ireland, and parliament | 


had scarcely met, when, by a message from 
the throne, the attention of parliament 
was drawn to what was taking place in 
Ireland, and strong coercive measures were 
proposed in aid of the authority of govern- 
ment. Their lordships’ consent to those 
measures was reluctantly wrung from 


them. They had been told, that the causes | 
of the evils in Ireland lay in the state of | 
society; and that government contem- | 


plated measures of relief. Contemplated ! 
A pretty contemplative government it 
was! It had been contemplating for two 
and twenty years, during the whole of 
which period the unhappy people of Ire- 
land had been subject to every species of 
distress and calamity. What followed the 
adoption of the measures introduced by 
his majesty’s government? A _ noble 
duke (Devonshire) took the opportunity 
afforded him on presenting a petition 
praying for the commutation of tithes in 
Ireland, of addressing their lordships, 
with all the unassuming modesty belong- 
ing to his age and character, but with the 
consideration and goodness apparently 
hereditary in his family, and of expressing 
his entire concurrence in the prayer of 
the petitioners. The noble earl opposite 
paid the noble duke many compliments on 
VOL, VII. 
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the occasion,’ and held out hopes that the 
subject would be taken into consideration 
by his majesty’s government. With that 
declaration, his noble friend. had been 
highly satisfied. With respect to himself 
he hoped he was not very liable to enter- 
tain unjust suspicion, but he had told his 
noble friend that very day, that he had 
some doubts as to the dependence to be 
placed on the noble earl’s statement. He 
had had much more experience of the 
noble earl than his noble friend had had. 
Whenever a question of great magnitude 
was proposed on the opposition side of 
the House, the noble earl always dealt 
with it in one of two ways. He either 
cried wolf! and exclaimed that the church 
was in danger—that the constitution was 
in danger—that the best interests of the 
country were in danger; or, on the other 
hand, he mildly said, “really there is a 
great deal of truth in what you advance. 
It is impossible to deny the justice of your 
principle. The subject is certainly one of 
considerable difficulty, and may admit of 
many advantageous modifications. How- 
ever, you may depend upon it, that I will 
address my mind to the consideration of 
the best means by which your object may 
be earried into effect.” Whenever he 
(lord H.) set his heart on carrying any 
measure, he greatly preferred the lofty 
tone of the noble earl to his more 
placid and gentle strain. A great poet of 
antiquity, who was said to have under- 
stood the female character extremely well 
—but he would not name the book, be- 
cause he was sure the right reverend pre- 
lates could know nothing about it—had 
' observed, that he never objected to a 
_ little scolding, and a little scratching and 
| a little pulling of his hair at the hands of 
his mistress, because he knew that softer 
| moments were about to follow. So he 
| (lord H.) felt well satisfied with the ex- 
| cited animation of the noble ear], but he 
| dreaded the opposite tone. He perfectly 
recollected when the noble earl, on the 
dissolution of another ministry, some years 
ago, protested most vehemently against 
the proposition of that ministry, for what 
the noble earl called, putting the sword 
into the hands of the Roman Catholic. 
He had lived, however, to see that noble 
earl support an exactly similar proposition. 
When an hon. and lamented friend of his, 
he meant Mr. Horner, agitated the bullion 
question, no one was more decided: in his 
opposition to his friend’s principles than 
the _ earl; yet now the noble earl 
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actually plumed himself upon maintaining 
the identical principles, which on that oc- 
casion, he had unequivocally condemned. 
It was the same with the sinking fund. 
The noble earl had declared, that by the 
integrity of the proposed sinking fund of 
five millions, he would stand or fall. That 
sinking fund had been diminished ; but the 
noble earl was immoveable. It was the 
same with the repeal of taxation. No 
man could more positively deny at the 
commencement of the session, that any 
farther repeal of taxes was incompatible 
with the safety of the state; and yet his 
majesty’s government had since sponta- 
neously proposed the remission of taxation 
to a large amount. When, therefore, the 
noble earl manfully and obstinately resist- 
ed any proposition, he _ H.) felt like 
a man perched on a rock in the midst of 
the ocean, who, beholding the billows 
breaking and foaming around him, was 
justified in entértaining a hope that the 
tide might recede, and allow him to reach 
the main land; but who, when he saw that 
all was smooth and deep and stagnant, was 
aware that the level would never alter, and 
that he must submit to inevitable destruc- 
tion. It was with this feeling that he had 
listened to the noble earl’s assent to the 
noble duke’s propositions ; and the advice 
which the noble earl had that night given 
their lordships to postpone acquiescing in 
the present motion, proved the accuracy 
of his presentiment. He {lord Holland) 
deprecated all postponement of the sub- 
ject. From long experience, he knew, that 


on most subjects, and especially on the | 


fatal subject of the miseries of Ireland, 
whenever administration had been trusted 
to act, nothing useful had been accom- 
plished. The simple question for their 
lordships to decide was, whether they 
would proceed at the present moment or 
not? Thenoble earl’s argument was, that 
the whole subject with respect to Ireland 
had been mistaken ; that there had been a 
complete misapprehension, not as to the 
effects (for they were too evident even for 
the noble earl to deny), but of their 
causes. The noble earl denied that the 
cause of the present discontents was dis- 
loyalty ; he denied that it was misgovern- 
ment. He maintained that it grew alto- 
gether out of the state of society, and the 
conduct of the great proprietors of Ireland. 
A whimsical doctrine this for one who had 
so warmly supported the Union! In fact, 
the speech of the noble earl had been di- 
rected rather against reform generally, 
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than against his noble friend’s proposition. 
His noble friend’s proposition had no con- 
nexion with what was called reform. 
The topics which his noble friend selected 
for observation, were the amount of taxa- 
tion, the administration of justice by the 
magistracy, and the tithe system. The 
noble earl had made the question much 
more general in its character; he had ex- 
tended it to the state of socicty, to the 
cultivation of the lands, to the conduct of 
the absentees. If, however, the evil was 
more general than his noble friend had 
anticipated, surely that was a very odd 
reason for postponing an inquiry into it ! 
With respect to the question as it re- 
spected absentees, he would first observe, 
that he had no connexion with Ireland of a 
nature at all affecting his interest. His only 
sentiment withregardtothat country, wasa 
feeling of esteem and admiration for the ge- 
nerousand noblecharacter ofits people. But 
he must say, that even if all were true that 
was said of the conduct of the absentees, 
it was most unjust and ungrateful for any: 
Englishman, and above all for any member 
of an English parliament, who had sup- 
ported the Unton with Ireland, to add 
insult to injury by such observations. 
Was it possible, when the local parlia- 
ment of Ireland was removed and fixed in 
the heart of the English metropolis, not to 
anticipate the evil which had ensued? As 
to the argument which had been deduced 
from the small amount of the taxation de- 
rived from Ireland, it really astonished him. 
The noble ear] said that we only got four 
inillions of revenue from Ireland. But 
the noble earl ought to know, that the 
very smallness of the revenue collected 
frequently proved.the extreme oppression 
under which it was levied. With respect 
to the argument of the learned lord on the 
woolsack, that, judging from the small 
number of appeals from Ireland, there did 
not appear to be any complaint of the 
mal-administration of justice in that coun- 
try, that argument had been so well an- 
swered by the noble baron, that it was not 
worth while to add a single word, except 
to observe, that the evils complained of by 
the Irish were not the erroneous decisions 
of a court of equity, but the ra@inous ex- 
pences of the common law, and the 
corruption of the subordinate agents 
of the law, both of which were so ex- 
cessive as to amount almost to a denial of 
justice. The contrast which the noble 
earl had endeavoured to exhibit between 
Scotland and Ireland had also been most 
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successfully exposed by the noble baron. 
He was in hopes that the noble Earl would 
have gone on to speak of the forcing of 
the tithe system on the Presbyterians of 
Scotland by Charles 2nd—certainly one 
of the most disgusting instances of 
tyranny the world ever witnessed. The 
noble earl might also have gone on to 
what followed. From the abolition of 
episcopacy in Scotland, the tranquillity of 
that country had gradually improved. 
With respect to tithes in Ireland, no one 
wished to abolish them. All that was re- 
quired was, that they should be commuted. 
But the noble earl had declared that it 
was his intention to clog the proprietors 
with the payment of the tithes. Did the 
noble earl mean that the measure by 
which that was to be effected should be 
compulsory on the proprietors ?—[Lord 
Liverpool replied in the negative ]—Then 
it would not be worth a halfpenny. For, 
without compulsion, any such proposition 
would be entirely fruitless. The noble 
earl called tithes the property of the 
church. Certainly, they were the pro- 
perty of the church; but, like all other 
property, they were subject to the regula- 
tion of the legislature. Nor had the le- 
gislature of former days hesitated in in- 
terfering on the subject. The tithe on 
flax in England had been limited to five 
shillings an acre. Was that done because 
the clergy agreed to its being done? By 
no means. It was done simply because 
the legislature were determined to en- 
— the growth of flax. Such was 
also the case with tithes of minor valuc. 





They had been commuted because the | 
commutation would be advantageous to | to repeal the act of Union, and restore 
the community. Whenever the advantage | them to the situation in which they were 
of the community, and the advantage of | antecedently placed. If parliament should 
the church came in conflict with each |; be compelled to render the act of Union 
other, he was always prepared to give the | a dead letter—if they should be reduced 


whole of the benefit to the community. 
He knew of no power in the ecclesiastical 
branch of the state, as he knew of no 
power in the state itself, but that which 
existed for the good of the people. 
Although it might not be expressed in 
words, such was the true spirit of the 
constitution of England. The time 
had arrived at which these principles 
must be acted upon as they respected 
Treland. If the ingenuity of man had been 
exercised in devising a way of paying a 
church, calculated more than any other to 
produce at once the instability of that 
church and the discontent of the people, 
it would be the mode by which tithes 
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were éxacted from the great mass of the 
population of Ireland, for the purpose of 
supporting the clergy of a persuasion that 
did not amount to a fourteenth part of 
that population. The true way of sup- 
porting the Protestant Church in Ireland 
was, to make it cease to be the interest of 
the great majority of the people to sub- 
vert it. The Irish were a people ‘very 
susceptible of wrong. Nay, he himself, 
although warmly attached to the constitu- 
tion of his country, was by no means sure 
that he should remain a good subject, if 
he were compelled to pay a large portion 
of his substance for the maintenance of a 
religion which he might think heretical. 
As to the bill on the subject now in pro- 
gress, it seemed intended to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of any satisfactory ad- 
justment. As to the bill for regulating 
the police, all that we had to do was, to 
assimilate the provisions in Ireland re- 
specting the magistracy to our own. In 
fact, we were no longer entitled to decide 
on that subject. We had made our elec- 
tion. At the time of the Union we had 
agreed to admit Ireland to the benefit of 
all our laws. Justice and faith towards 
the people of Ireland, combined to enforce 
that principle. If a stipendary magistracy 
were established in Ireland, in what a 
state might the British House of Com- 
mons be placed, with a hundred members 
in its bosom, chosen under the influence 
of such a paid magistracy! To this alter- 
native, therefore, parliament must make 
up their minds; either to admit the Irish 
people to a full participation of all the 
advantages of the British constitution ; or 


to the necessity of repealing it—he might 
recur to the lines which he had quoted when 
that Union was originally proposed— 
“ Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, 
Componensmanibusque manus atque oribus ora, 
Tormenti genus! et sanie taboque fluentes 
Complexu in misero, longa sic morte necabat.” 
The House divided : Contents, present, 
35. Proxies, 25—60. Not Contents, 
present, 66. Proxies, 42—108. Majority 
against the motion, 48. 
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LIAMENT, AND REDUCTION OF THE IN- 
TEREST OF THE Pusiic Dest.] Mr. 
Honywood rose to present a petition from 
the county of Kent, complaining of Agri- 
cultural Distress, and praying for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. There was a concluding 
paragraph tacked to it, the introduction 
of which no man regretted more sincerely 
than himself; he meant that rider which 
called upon parliament to make a reduc- 
tion in the interest of the national debt, 
as soon as that House should have re- 
formed itself. Had government, two years 
ago, adopted that economy and retrench- 
ment so loudly called for by the distresses 
of the country, they would never have 
heard such a sentiment from the free- 
holders of Kent. 

Sir E. Knatchbull admitted, that the 
meeting was numerous and highly respect- 
able. The meeting was convened for the 
purpose of considering the distressed state 
of the country, and the expediency of par- 
liamentary reform. The meeting took 
place, and very little was said about agri- 
cultural distress, but a great deal about re- 
form. Every thing went on peaceably, until 
a gentleman (he supposed he must call him 
so, for he said he was a freeholder) thought 
fit to propose the rider alluded to. In his 
opinion, it was the lamest rider a Whig 
horse ever had to carry. When the clause 
was proposed to the meeting, a consider- 
able pause, as if of astonishment, ensued. 
Some time elapsed before any body had 
the confidence to second the motion. At 
last an individual seconded it. Muring 
the whole of the time, the great Whig 
leaders who had called the meeting were 
silent, and expressed no opinion with 
respect to the clause. A noble lord 
(Darnley) opposed the rider, as recom- 
mending a breach of public faith, and no 
doubt with a feeling of strong repugnance 
at seeing the aristocracy of the county 
dictated to by such a character as 
Cobbett. Had his honourable colleague 
and the noble lord called upon the meet- 
ing to oppose that rider, they would have 
vindicated the high character and un- 
‘blemished honour which the county of 
Kent had ever maintained. The person 
who moved the rider had stated, that the 
main object of parliamentary reform was, 
a reduction of the interest of the national 
debt. If that was so, his objections to 
parliamentary reform were strengthened 
and confirmed. He was perfectly per- 
suaded that this disgraceful rider would 
never have been adopted, if the Whig- 
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leaders had expressed their dislike to it as 
strongly as his hon. colleague had now 
done. He protested against this amend- 
ment being considered as the expression 
of the opinion of the freeholders. What- 
ever might be their opinion with respect 
to parliamentary reform, nine-tenths of 
them would have rejected a proposition 
for breaking faith with the public creditor. 
He protested, therefore, against this part 
of the petition in the name of his consti- 
tuents, and he had the authority of his 
hon. colleague for protesting against it on 
behalf of the Whig leaders of the county. 

Mr. Honywood said, that this petition 
did not emanate merely from the Whig 
leaders. The requisition had been signed 
by a number of persons who had never 
called themselves Whigs, and who were 
once the enemies of reform. With respect 
to the rider, he had opposed it at the time, 
and he utterly disavowed the sentiment it 
contained. 

Lord J. Russell could not help express- 
ing his surprise, that if, as the hon. baronet 
stated, so large a majority of the meeting 
were opposed to this proposition, he had 
not himself brought forward some counter 
resolution. The truth was, and it was 
a melancholy truth, that persons not of 
the lowest order, nor seditiously inclined, 
but possessing considerable property in 
the county, found themselves in a state of 
approaching ruin, and in the wreck of 
their fortunes, upon hearing any proposi- 
tion which bore the appearance of relief, 
they caught at it, as drowning men catch 
at straws, without any intention of injuring 
the government or the constitution of the 
country. With regard to parliamentary 
reform, he had been applied to by several 
of his friends to know whether it was his 
intention to renew the motion which he 
had lately made, and he now begged to 
state, that upon the first favourable op- 
portunity he would renew his attempt 
to effect a just, necessary, and constitu- 
tional reform, With respect to the part 
of this petition, which prayed for a just 
reduction of the interest of the public 
debt, he knew of no such thing as a just 
reduction of that interest, and considered 
parliamentary reform wholly unconnected 
with the public debt. Even if he were 
disposed to say that the late war was en- 
tered into, and persisted in against the 
will of the great majority of the people— 
@ proposition which he was by no means 
ready to admit—he should still contend, 
that that House was the legal representa- 
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tive of the people, and that if any debts 
were contracted by it, future governments 
were bound to discharge them. The 
Cortes of Spain might furnish an example 
in this respect ; for though they succeed~- 
ed to one of the most vicious and detest~ 
able despotisms by which a nation had 
ever been oppressed, they still considered 
themselves bound to discharge the debts 
contracted by the former government. 
To such a measure as that recommended 
in this petition he would never consent, 
except in a case of overwhelming neces- 
sity—not a necessity wantonly assumed, 
or gratuitously suggested, but such a ne- 
cessity as would be felt by all parties in 
that House, and which, if it ever arrived, 
ministers would probably be more quick- 
sighted in perceiving than any other party 
in. that House. Did such a necessity 
exist at present? Far from it. Not only 
were we paying the interest of the debt, 
but we were reducing taxes which had 
hitherto been paid. Ever since the time 
of William 3rd, we had been contracting 
this debt. We had begun it in our 
struggles to preserve on the throne the 
king of our choice, in opposition to a re- 
jected family whom foreign despots want- 
ed to force back upon us. If we were the 
first to create a public debt, and for so 
great a purpose, surely we could never be 
the first to violate faith with the public 
creditor [Hear, hear!]. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
was not in the House when the petition 
was read, but he hoped that no objection 
would be made to its reception. However 
strongly he might reprobate the particular 

aragraph in question, he did not appre- 

end that it formed any objection to the 
petition being received. On the contrary, 
he thought it would be highly useful that 
this petition of the county of Kent should 
remain on the records of parliament, to 
warn other counties against being betray- 
ed into the avowal of principles so dis- 
graceful to themselves, and so calculated 


to bring ruin on the country. It was not | 


with any surprise that he had heard the 
noble lord opposite disclaim a doctrine so 
unjust, so flagitious, and so pregnant with 
ruin and degradation to.the country ; .but 
the noble lord must forgive him for saying, 
that he had heard part of his observations 
with great pain. The noble lord said, 
that he could never consent to such a 
measure, except in a case of overwhelm- 
ing necessity. By what process of reason- 
ing could the noble lord couple the word 
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consent with overwhelming necessity ? 
When such a state of things as the noble 
lord contemplated, had thrown down all 
the barriers of restraint, and dissolved all 
the ties of morality, what room was there 
for consent? He protested against this 
mode of expression, because it was 
calculated to give too much countenance 
to the notion of that convenient sort of 
necessity, which might tempt gentlemen 
to give their consent to the spoliation of 
property which belonged as justly to the 
public creditor, as the lands of the house 
of Bedford did to the noble lord’s family. 
He considered the right of the public 
creditor to the interest of the debt as 
sacred as that of the duke of Bedford to 
the manors to which he was legally 
entitled. He hoped the word * consent” 
would never again be mixed up with a 
transaction, which could only be one of 
pure violence; and he doubted not, that 
whenever he again introduced it, he 
would discuss the question in the same 
temperate and enlightened manner; that 
the language of this petition would 
operate as a caution to parliamentary re- 
formers, and induce them to pause before 
they attempted to break down the exist- 
ing forms of the representation of the 
country, and place it in a state in which 
meetings like that of the county of Kent, 
might send mandates to that House, so 
inconsistent with all the principles of jus- 
tice and sound policy. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had studiously 
qualified his expressions, by stating that: 
he meant not a gratuitous necessity, but 
such a necessity, as would be felt alike 
by all parties in that House. He meant’ 
to put the strongest possible case of 
necessity; such a case, for instance,’ 
as when we were utterly unable to pay 
the interest of the debt, or when the pre- 
sence of a foreign enemy at our gates 
rendered the independence and safety of 
the country paramount to every other 
consideration. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
was happy to hear the anxiety of the noble 
lord to explain his expressions, but the: 
case put by the noble lord could only 
justify the nation in postponing the per- 
formance of its engagements, and not in 
consenting to the violation of them. He 
exceedingly lamented, that the leaders of 
that meeting, for the sake of their station 
and character in the country, had not 
rescued themselves from the disgrace of 
having such a proposition carried. 
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Lord J. Russell said, he was ready to 
retract the word “ consent”? if the noble 
marquis wished it, but he really was not 
aware that the noble marquis was such a 
critic in language. He thought that the 
Whigs had been carried away by the feel- 
ing of the whole meeting, which feeling 
had been mainly produced by the mea- 
sures of the noble lord opposite. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that if the two re- 
presentatives of the county had made the 
statements to the meeting which they had 
made this evening, there would not have 
been fifty voices for the amendment. He 
ioieenes that they had not made known 
theirindignation againstsuch a proposition. 
The meeting had agreed to it from utter 
ignorance on the part of many, and many, 
from not having heard it at all. Those who 
called the meeting ought to have stood 
till this time, combating the amendment, 
rather than have allowed it to be attached 
to their petition. If they had acted so, 
the person who had proposed it, and who 
was not known asa freeholder, would soon 
have been obliged to take his horse and 
ride away. He disclaimed the amend- 
ment as not expressing the sentiments of 
the.meeting, and had he not been engaged 
in duties which he conceived to be more 
important in that House, he could have 
successfully exposed the weakness and 
fallacy of the proposition. It was said 
that gentlemen were taken by surprise ; 
but when men undertook to manage public 
meetings, they ought to be prepared for 
emergencies of this sort. 
to know that the individual who proposed 
this rider had not the slightest expectation 
of seeing it adopted. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that if his hon. 
colleague had joined him in opposing the 


proposition, or met him half way, Cobbett | 


and his amendment would have been con- 
signed to merited disgrace. 

Mr. J. Smith was convinced, that the 
. great body of the freeholders of the 
county were incapable of supporting so 
flagitious a proposition. It was a severe 
mortification to him to find that the 
county of Kent was the first to come for- 
ward to petition parliament to break faith 
with the public creditor. 

Mr. Brougham said, that two objects 
seemed to be in the view of the noble lord 
opposite, and the worthy baronet, one to 
cast blame on the leaders of the Whig 
aristocracy ; the other, to attack all public 
county meetings through the sides of the 
Kent meeting. And well they might 


He had reason. 
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come to this conclusion, if there were any 
foundation for their premises ; jfor, if the 
freeholders of Kent were not to-be trusted, 
either as to the purity of their motives, or 
the sagacity of their views, he knew not 
where in all England, a county was to be 
found in whose probity or intelligence 
they could rely. He rose, therefore, for 
the purpose of vindicating both these 
parties, on the showing of the assailants 
themselves. If the meeting were to blame, 
then the Whig leaders must be excul- 
pated ; if the Whig leaders were to blame, 
then it was impossible to cast any imputa- 
tion on the meeting. The hon. baronet 
had asked, why the Whig leaders had not 
come forward to open the eyes of the 
meeting, and resist the proposition? Why 


then, it followed of course, according to: 


this view of the case, that if the Whig 
leaders had come forward, they would 
have been successful, and it was their own 
fault that they had not enlightened the 
meeting. They might have resisted the 
proposition—it was their non-resistance to 
which the proposition owed its success. 
But what followed from this branch of the 
dilemma? If the Whig leaders were in 
fault, the meeting must escape from all 
blame ; for it was to be presumed, that the 
real sense of the meeting was not in favour 
of this odious proposition, and that it would 
not have been agreed to if the Whig 
leaders had done their duty. The worthy 
baronet had, however, exculpated the 
Whig leaders, when he had stated, that 
one noble lord (Darnley) did come for- 
ward and oppose it. The worthy baronet 
did not deny that many of the Whig 
leaders gave their votes against the pro- 
position—[Sir E. Knatchbull said, *‘ some 
few of them.” ] And he (Mr. B.) had the 
assurance of those noble persons them- 
selves, that they did vote against the ob- 
noxious proposition. Yet the worthy ba- 
ronet had most inconsistently blamed the 
Whig aristocracy for not opposing what, 
upon his own showing, it appeared they 
had opposed, and he had blamed the 
meeting for having been the dupes of that 
proposition. He was really at a loss to 
conceive what the worthy baronet or his 
hon. friend (Mr. Calcraft) would have 
wished the Whig leaders to do more than 
it was admitted they had done. He could 
assure the House, that it was the fixed 
and clear opinion of many gentlemen who 
were present, that the meeting were de- 
cidedly in favour of the proposal, and that 
all resistance on their part would have 
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been unavailing. He was inclined to 
think that if a farther explanation of the 
nature and consequences of the proposi- 
tion had been given, it might have been 
rejected. He protested, however, against 
the doctrine, that this addition to the pe- 
tition, ought to diminish the weight and 
authority which belonged to the rest of it. 
The meeting was emphatically a meeting 
of the county of Kent: it was crowded 
with men of all parties, many of whom 
were friends of the worthy baronet. No 
man could deny, that with respect to 
their complaint of grievances, and the 
question of parliamentary reform, the pe- 
tition spoke the deliberate sense of the 
meeting; and it was too much to con- 
tend that the addition of an obnoxious 
paragraph, which had been embodied into 
it from accidental circumstances, ought to 
diminish the weight to which the petition 
was entitled. He trusted the people of 
England would never be deterred from 
exercising the right which they had in 
this instance exercised, and that they 
would continue to show their clear and 
deliberate sense of the distresses under 
which they were labouring, and the causes 
of those distresses, in petitions to parlia- 
ment while the session lasted, and to the 
Throne during the recess. The less such 
representations were attempted to be 
stifled—the more fully and freely they 
were discussed—the more securely would 
public credit be placed on a basis which 
nothing could shake but that overwhelm- 
ing necessity which was paramount to all 
argument, and which, as the noble mar- 
quis had justly observed, put all consent 
entirely out of the question. Such a pro- 
position ought never to be entertained but 
in circumstances of the greatest ex- 
tremity; least of all ought it to be 
brought forward in the crude, hasty, ill- 
considered, and not at all digested form 
in which the last paragraph of the petition 
embodied a sentiment which would never 
have been — by the meeting, had it 
been thoroughly canvassed, and which he 
hoped never to see introduced into a pe- 
tition again. 

Mr. Honywood said, that a noble friend 
of his would also have explained to the 
meeting the fatal consequence of the pro- 
position, had it not been that he was 
fatigued by being squeezed up in a 


— 

he Marquis of Londonderry denied 
having said a word against county meet- 
ings-generally. All he had said was this, 
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that as these petitioners had consigned t6 
a reformed parliament the task of com- 
mitting a spoliation upon the public cre- 
ditor, he thought that the country should 
guard itself against any system of repre- 
sentation which might be likely to enter- 
tain such crude and sweeping suggestions. 

Mr. Brougham said, that however ob- 
jectionable or unjust the proposition of 
the petitioners might be, it was not more 
so than the conduct of the noble marquis 
respecting the restriction, and the subse- 
quent resumption of cash payments. 

Lord Clifton said, it might seem odd 
for a man to accuse himself; but he did 
think that the Whig leaders had wanted 
spirit at the meeting. How Mr. Cobbett 
had got possession of the meeting he could 
hardly conceive, unless from the circum- 
stance of his having spoken towards the 
close of the meeting, and amidst that con- 
fusion which generally attended the 
breaking up of such bodies. But, not- 
withstanding the objectionable character 
of the rider, he believed the sentiments 
expressed in the petition to be the senti- 
ments of a great proportion of the freee 
holders of Kent; and he hoped that future 
meetings would take warning how they 
annexed to their petitions sentiments and 
principles of a revolutionary nature. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought, that the 
manly and becoming confession of the 
noble lord had done ten times more 
towards setting his party right with the 
people of England, than the defence 
which had been made for them by the 
hon. and learned member. But, when the 
noble lord expressed his astonishment how 
Mr. Cobbett could have influenced the 
meeting, he put a query which, in fact, 
he himself had answered. Mr. Cobbett 
had succeeded in influencing the mtr 
simply because he had not been manfully 
resisted. What was the charge against 
the meeting in question? Was it blamed 
for having met to petition parliament for 
retrenchment? No; it was blamed for 
having proposed an unjust and iniquitous 
measure. The more decided the opposi- 
tion of the Whig leaders to Mr. Cobbett’s 
proposition, the greater had been their 
blame that they had not stood forward, 
and explained to the men of Kent the im- 
propriety of the course they were follow- 
ing. If the being squeezed in a waggon 
was an excuse for one individual, it 
could-not be an excuse forall. After all, 
he preferred the manlyproposal, for adown- 
right reduction of the interest of the debt, 
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to the mysterious insinuations of the learn- 
ed member for Winchelsea; nor could he 
think that that learned member had much 
palliated the iniquity of the present sug- 
gestion, by attempting to show that par- 
liament had sanctioned measures still 
more iniquitous. 

Mr. Bennet said, he was not surprised 
that the right hon. secretary was desirous 
to do away the disgrace which attached 
to the pillage in the first instance of the 
public creditor, and the pillage afterwards 
of the public debtor, which had been com- 
mitted by the government. These profli- 
gate and abandoned examples had cor- 
rupted‘the moral feelings of the country ; 
though, after all, he did not believe that 
the objectionable proposal could be con- 
sidered as the act of a discussing body. 

Mr. Western was astonished at the con- 
summate assurance [Hear, hear!] with 
which the right hon. gentleman had de- 
nounced the men of Kent, for an expres- 
sion wrung from them in a moment of 
irritation. Why had not the friends of 
the right hon. secretary come forward to 
face and to instruct the meeting ? If only 
one-tenth of the county was favourable 
to the rider, why had not the other nine- 
tenths come forward to oppose it? It was 
too much for gentlemen to suppose, that 
public justice was due to no one but to 
the public creditor. Why was it not 


equally to be measured to the public | 


debtor ? 

Mr. Hume contended, that the words 
of the petition could, in fairness, be con- 
strued to mean no more than a similar 
reduction in the interest of the debt to 
that lately made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. gentleman 
had reduced the interest of the 5 per 
cents to 4 per cent, and had hinted that 
the 4 per cents might ultimately be re- 
duced to 3. Now, there was no reason 
to suppose that the petitioners did not 
mean such a reduction. When ministers 
had plunged the country into a state in 
which those who not long ago were in a 
state of comparative comfort, had no 
prospect before them but a gaol or a 
poor-house, they ought not to be over- 
critical about the terms of a petition. 

Sir F. Burdett thought it was hard that 
his hon. friend, the member for Kent, 
should be fallen upon in the way he had 
been by both sides of the House, in con- 
sequence of his omission to do what few 
of the most experienced public men would 
have had presence of mind to do in his 
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situation. It was plain that his hon. friend 
was overwhelmed by a sudden ebullition 
of popular feeling. But least of all did 
he think his hon. friend’s colleague had 
any right to censure him, when he, the 
Tory member for the county, and known 
to be hostile to the proposition altogether, 
did not manfully step forward to combat 
its adoption by the meeting. The scheme 
proposed in the rider, was called, on the 
other side, a robbery ; but difference of 
opinion might exist as to that fact. If 
any thing like an absolute fraud had been 
recommended, gentlemen would have been 
bound to resist it; but there were many 
who viewed the suggestion in a different 
light. The men of Kent did not say, that 
the public creditor shouki not have 20s. 
to his pound; but it was the opinion of 
many most able men, that in consequence 
of the measures of the right hon, gentle- 
tan opposite, the public creditor was 
likely to. get 30s. in the pound. -If that 
opinion was well founded, what man could 
be expected to submit, in the present con- 
dition of the country, to be stripped of 
his property in furtherance of such a 
system? And he (sir F. Burdett) did 
conscientiously believe, that not only the 
agricultural interest, but the whole pro- 
ductive labour and capital of the country, 
was at the present moment paying the 
public creditor 30s. in the pound. After 
all, then, what was there so very objec- 
tionable in the scheme which had been pro- 
posed? He did not regret that it had been 
proposed. The proposition had brought 
the subject matter into discussion; and 


‘such discussion was absolutely necessary 


to the safety of the country. Let the right 
hon. secretary make that clear to the 
country which was so very clear to him- 
self; namely, that the proposition was a 
dishonest proposition; and not apply 
abuse to every suggestion thrown out 
upon political economy. The right hon. 
secretary said, that he liked the plain 
dealing of Cobbett better than the myste- 
rious insinuations of the learned member 
for Winchelsea. Now, he was glad that 
plain dealing was gratifying to him, be- 
cause the right hon. secretary was in a 
fair way to have a great deal of it. Let 
not the noble lord opposite seek to en- 
gage the House in a warfare with the 
people. The noble lord would find the 
country disposed to make every necessary 
sacrifice, although not inclined to be the 
dupe of sophistry, which almost every 
idiot could see through, or of mock plans 
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of retrenchment, which ended in the im- 
position of additional burthens upon the 
people. He was glad that the petition 
was not to be rejected, and thought there 
was no pretence for branding any indivi- 
dual concerned in it with dishonesty. 

Mr. Monck would go as far as any man 
for the payment of debts public or private, 
and would live on bread and water to 
discharge them; but the public faith had 
been first broken in the year 1797, 
when paper had been substituted for the 
metallic currency. The contracting of 
800,000,000/. of debt was a species of 
dishonesty, for ministers never could have 
hoped to discharge it. He thought there 
was a broad distinction betwixt the public 
creditor who lent his money in gold before 
the year 1797, and those who lent it since 
that time in a depreciated paper, con- 
vertible neither into gold, silver, nor 
copper. He thought it was their duty to 
do what the French had done with their 
assignats, treating all debts contracted in 
that.species of money as in a depreciated 
currency, and legalizing their liquidation 
in the present currency with reference to 
that depreciation. 

Mr. Wilson could not agree, that there 
was any analogy between the English 
Bank-note and tlfe Frenchassignats. Were 
they to attempt to treat contracts in the 
way proposed, they would plunge the 
country into inevitable ruin. He did not 
see how the gentlemen opposite could 
blame the resumption of cash payments. 
He was sure that until they had found that 
some of the consequences of that measure 
were ruinous, a great majority of them 
were in favour of it. 

Mr. Philips attributed all the evils which 
the country was suffering to the suspension 
of cash payments in 1797, and trusted that 
the country would never again be agitated 
by a return to that system. 

- Mr. Lockhart said, that whatever might 
be urged against a paper currency, this 
country would never have been able to 
carry on the war to the extent it had done, 
without its aid. Like Oliver Cromwell, 
who, finding that he could not purchase 
provisions for his forces, voted a general 
fast, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
finding that he had not a sufficient quan- 
tity of gold, voted that paper was equal to 
it in value; and it became so much so, as 
to answer his purpose. This, however, 
was no reason why the argument should 
be turned against those, who, feeling the 
evils brought upon them by the system, 

VOL. VII. 
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prayed for some reduction of the interest 
of the national debt. He did not justify 
such a measure, but we ought not to con- 
demn those who called for it as dishonest ; 
for he was satisfied that no portion of the 
British public would think of such a plan, 
unless they were driven to it by the most 
pressing necessity. He trusted that par- 
liament, after the reduction of taxation, as 
far as possible, would in the next session 
inquire how far the different kinds of pro- 
perty might be brought to bear their fair 
portion of the public burthens. 

Mr. J. Martin thought that’ nothing 
could be more insulting to parliament, 
than to call upon them to do that which 
those who made the call knew to be dis- 
honest. As he believed that a great ma- 
jority of the petitioners were ignorant of 
the effect of what they asked, he would 
consent that itshould be received. Feeling, 
however,:that the demand was in its nature 
unjust, he trusted that parliament would 
not separate without expressing their 
Opinion upon it. They had, the other 
evening, declared that they would not 
debase the coin of the country: Jet them 
now agree to a declaration, that they 
would not defraud the public creditor. 

On the motion for printing the petition, 

Mr. Brougham observed, that when the 
men of Kent were blamed for calling for 
a reduction of the interest of the debt, we 
should recollect what had been done by 
parliament on former occasions. With 
respect to the prayer of the petition he 
could not agree to it. He thought that, 
in justice and good policy, we were bound 
not to touch the principal, and to pay the 
interest as long as we could; and he 
doubted not that if economy were prac- 
tised, we should be able fully to satisfy 
the public creditor, without severely press- 
ing upon the people. But if this economy 
and reduction did not take place, then 
would come that necessity which would 
prevent the possibility of his being paid. 
The right hon. secretary had praised the 
manner in which the petitioners had made 
the request, and had said, that it was more 
manly than any round-about and insidious 
attempts at the same object. If the right 
hon. gentleman meant to allude to 
the intentions of gentlemen on his (Mr. 
ws side, he must tell him that he was 
wholly mistaken; but if he wished to 
apply them where they were so well de- 
served, let him look around him, ‘and he 
would there find the abettors and sup- 
porters of a fraud carried on by insidious, 
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unmanly, base, treacherous, and violent 
measures—-measures from the effects of 
which the country was not likely to re- 
cover, under the present system of ma- 
nagement. 

Mr. Peelsaid, henever did deal in under- 
hand insinuations. He had adverted 
to propositions made in that House, both 
by the learned gentleman, and by the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury, founded on a 
supposed necessity, when the public faith 
could not be preserved. Such anticipa- 
tions were calculated to produce that ne- 
cessity, which never should be contem- 
plated in that House, any more than in 
private life it should be contemplated, that 
a case of highway robbery might be jus- 
tifiable. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet said, he would repeat, 
that the public had no right to pay more 
than they had borrowed, and that if they 
borrowed 20s., they ought not to be called 
vpon to pay 30s. By the measures of 
government both the public creditor and 
debtor bad been defrauded—the former 
in 1797, the latter in 1819. Ministers had 
acted upon a system, the ruinous effects of 
which uniformly would exist when their 
names should be buried in oblivion, or if 
remembered, only as the authors of incal- 
culable mischief to their country. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if the hon. member chose to become the 
advocate of revolutionary measures, he 
must find some better pretext than the 
reasoning which he had put forth. His 
argument about not paying 30s. where we 
had borrowed only 2Os., was just as rea- 
sonable as if he should object to paying at 
par that which we had borrowed at 60s. 
The bargain was made upon clear and in- 
telligible principles, and they ought ho- 
nestly to perform their part of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Bennet said, that no vote of his 
had ever gone to defraud the public cre- 
ditor or debtor. Let the noble marquis 
mark that ! 

Mr. Ricardo said, it was clear, that if 
the public creditor had at one time re- 
ceived 30s. in place of 20s., he had at other 
times received 20s. in place of 30s. So 
that, in the whole of these transattions, 
he had great doubts whether the public 
creditor had been benefitted. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that such opinions 
with respect to the payment of the public 
creditor should be held by his hon. friends; 
but, though he differed from them, he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
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they were opinions held by some of tiie 
best informed persons in the country. 
The noble lord would do well to look to 
his own conduct in the sister country, 
before -he charged his hon. friend with a 
disposition to favour revolutionary mea- 
sures. These, however, were threats 
which the noble lord had held out on 
every occasion where economy and re- 
trenchment were recommended ; but, like 
the boy in the fable, the cry so often re- 
peated, was no longer attended to. He 
differed from his hon. friends in the opinion 
that any necessity could ever arise for 
reducing the interest to the public creditor. 
He thought no circumstance could arise 
in this country for any measure being en- 
forced against the fundholder which was 
not also applicable to the landholder. The 
country was rich in resources. All that 
was wanted was, a just and economical ad- 
ministration of them. 

Mr. Honywood said, that there was not 
one person in the county who was aware 
of the intention to introduce the ob- 
noxious clause into the petition. 

Ordered to be printed. 


Ariens ReGuLatTion Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for the second reading 
of this bill, 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that no man 
who consulted his own personal satisfac- 
tion would think of addressing the House 
at any length, with such a thin attendance 
of members, and particularly after its 
patience had been nearly exhausted by 
the alarming nature of the subject which 
had engaged its attention for the greater 
part of the evening. They had been oc- 
cupied in considering one of those un- 
happy contests between different classes 
of the same community, some of whom 
were endeavouring to shift the burthen 
from their own shoulders, on those of 
their neighbours. Such attempts, how- 
ever unwise in their nature, nevertheless 
went to prove the extent of that misery, 
which could so far goad men’s minds as 
to make them assent to propositions which 
a little calm consideration would induce 
them to reject. Such subjects were cal- 
culated to excite the anxious attention 
of parliament; but that upon which he 
now rose to address them possessed no 
such attraction; particularly as it had 
been so frequently discussed within a few 
years. Still, however, Alien bills had 
never been brought to their present stage, 
and the grounds upon which they were 
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introduced and defended were so néw 
and so various, that several of the former 
principles on which they had been sup- 
ported and opposed would no longer 
apply. We had had systems of biennial 
Alien bills since the peace. In 1814, we 
were told that we must not, upon a 
transition from war to peace, make too 
sudden a jump from vigilance to perfect 
security. In 1816, an Alien bill was de- 
fended on the ground that France, with 
160,000 troops, was still in an unsettled 
state. In 1818, we were told that such 
a number of journalists and other emi- 
grants were in the country, as madé it 
dangerous unless government possessed 
the power of sending them off at pleasure. 
But it happened singularly enough, that 
the government of France, within a few 
months of that period, as if to refute the | 
statements made by their allies in that 
House, recalled all those emigrants to 
France, for the purpose, it would seem, 
of allowing them to carry on their schemes 
of conspiracy in the very metropolis of 
that country. In 1820, the measure 
was again renewed on the very reasonable 
apprehension, that the Calabrians might 
assist in exciting dissatisfaction at Man- 
chester, and the Parguinotes in disse- 
minating sedition at Birmingham. But, 
after that year, the government of England 
determined to have done with these tems 
porary pretexts—pretexts which were so 
frivolous that, on looking back at them 
with the retrospective eye of history, no 
one could help smiling at the willing sim- 
plicity of those who appeared to havé 
been deceived by them. These pretexts 
had, however, one merit in them—they 
recognized the temporary nature of the 
bill, and acknowledged that it was a de- 
parture from the ancient policy of the 
country, which required to be justified 
by some statement of apparent danger. 
A new condition of things had now, 
however, arisen. The bill, though it was 
still enacted as a temporaty, was now ins 
troduced as a permanent measure, and 
being so introduced, he would contend 
that it was now in its principle perpetual. 
The question, therefore, on which the 
House was called to decide; was this— 
whether they would allow that to be en- 
grafted on the constitution as a principle, 
which the folly of their ancestors had 
never deemed it necessaty to ehact, but 
which the wisdom of thé présent ape 
thought it prudent and expedient to adopt? | 
Though he intendcd to say little upon the 
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general objections to the bill, heshould still 
take the opportunity of calmly and dispas- 
sionately recapitulating them. Thefirst ob- 
jection to the bill was, that it reduced to a 
complete state of slavery about 25,000 
foreigners, now resident in thé British domi- 
nions. In the second place, it accustomed 
the subjects of a free state to the spectacle 
of slavery, andby inuring them fo the sight 
of rights infringed and injuries unredressed 
gave 4 dangerous example of slavish 
sdffering, and lessened the habit and Jove 
of freedom. Thus it was one of the last 
powers which a wise minister could desire, 
or a free constitution ought to establish. 
The third objection was, that this bill 
went to legalize an arbitrary power which 
might be exercised in a manner ruinous to 
the individuals, and mischicvous to the 
country, by driving away our artizans and 
merchants, who enriched and adorned it, 
toa foreign land. In the fourth place, he 
objected, because the measure was not 
aided or connected by any of the Jegal and 
instituted means of detecting malice and 
falsehood. The fifth objection was, that 
with respect to humble and obscure per- 
sons coming under the provisions of this 
bill, who had no representatives in the 
legislature, no protectors in any of the 
institutions of the country, the abuse of 
tle power wads not only possible, but in- 
evitable. Under the operation of this 
measure, poor and friendless foreigners, 
who were ignorant of the language, and 
the usages of the country, might be si- 
lently withdrawn—might be seized and 
exiled—without producing any chasm in 
society, any alarm in public opinion. 
They might be swept away from our shore, 
while their friends, apprehensive of the 
same fate, would silence their tongues 
and hide their trembling heads. In short, 
there was no security against the com- 
mission of wrong, and no responsibility 
when it was committed. But the evil 
extended much farther. It did not merely 
confer but diffuse the principle of tyranny ; 
it scattered an odious power over the 
Whole of society: it gave not to one or 
two only, but to a multitude of persons 
in the state, a vexatious and tyrannous 
authority over the comfort and security of 
others. All this evil, besides, arose not 
from the abuse but the very existence of 
the power, which must in its. nature 
be injurious to the security of individuals, 
theintegrity of testimony, and the detisions 
of justice. This wasnotall. Whether the 
power Was abused or not, the knowledge 
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of its existence would deter many illus- 
trious fugitives, whom the fiercest op- 
pression drove from their native shores, 
from seeking an asylum in the hospitality 
of this land. Such persons would not 


trust to men but laws; not to will but | 


principle ; they could know little of the 
character of the persons who wielded the 
chief authority here ; but, hearing of such 
a law as this, they could not confide in the 
humanity of the country: and if such 
versons did trust to our faith, and throw 
themselves on our protection, they came 
with a brand on their forehead, the mark 
and distinction of a cruel and barbarous 
ingenuity to insult and degrade them. It 
was also to be taken into the account, that 
the bill, as now proposed to be renewed, 
arose out of the calamities which had be- 
fallen the fairest portion of Europe—the 
oppression, domestic and foreign, which 
had desolated Italy, and driven her pa- 
triotic youth, notwithstanding the exis- 
tence of the Alien bill, to seek a hospitable 
asylum on our shore, relying on the former 
character of England-—trusting to her 
ancient fame, and the very reputation of 
her soil, which offered of old, emancipa- 
tion to the slave and security to the fu- 
gitive. But, instead of this generous 
policy, we were now planting menacing 
sentinels at the gates of this country, to 
deter the victims of foreign oppression, 
and drive them back from our land of 
freedom upon the mercy of | their 
tyrants. It had been said with exultation, 
that the Alien bill was a popular bill. He 
did not believe it to be so; but if it 
were a popular measure, and founded upon 
any popular prejudice—such, for instance, 
as a cry of ** No Popery,” or “ Down 
with foreigners,” he would struggle against 
it with all his ability. Even if the mighty 
master of moral eloquence had said, that 
foreigners were not entitled to that pro- 
tection which, the law extended to those 
born within its immediate jurisdiction, he 
would deny the doctrine; but no such 
monstrous principle had ever obtained a 
dwelling in his capacious mind. On the 
contrary, he had said in his own nervous 
and energetic language, ‘ Qui autem 
civium rationem habendam esse dicunt, 
externorum negant, hi dirimunt humani 
generis societatem ; qua sublata bonitas, 
liberalitas, humanitas, justitia, funditas 
tollitur.” It was said, that it was neces- 


sary te pass the Alien bill, because the 
age we lived in was an age of revolution. 
He could scarcely have expected that 
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such a reason would be urged for the 
continuance of so abominable a measure: 
he should rather have expected to have 
heard the argument pressed the other 
way. He should have thought it ad- 
visable to leave one country at least 
open to the vanquished party, as a place 
of refuge from injury and oppression : he 
should have thought it expedient to es- 
tablish such an asylum, if not to prevent 
them from being driven to despair, at 
least to give time to the victor to sooth 
his rage and soften his animosity.. He 
should have thought that to enclose the 
victor and the vanquished in the same 
country was a measure so abhorrent 
from every principle of humanity, that 
no civilized nation would sanction it. 
To permit the victorious party to wreak 
the whole force of his vengeance upon 
the defeated party, was sure to lead to 
the most disgusting scenes of rapine and 
bloodshed—to deprive the vanquished . 
party of every place in which they could 
be protected from the severity of their 
opponents, was to compel them to look 
for safety in interminable warfare, to tell 
them, that their only chance of safety was 
despair—* Una salus victis, nullam sperare 
salutem.’’ The hon. and learned member 
then alluded to the provisions of Magna 
Charta in behalf of foreigners, and said, 
that from the earliest times down to the 
present they had been the subject of many 
a proud eulogy on this country in the 
volumes of foreign jurists. It was no re- 
commendation of the modern policy of 
this country, to find that the tendency of 
one of its principal measures had been, to 
deprive the policy of our ancestors of that 
praise which foreign nations had so uni- 
versally conceded to it. It was no recom- 
mendation of our present ministers to dis- 
cover that they, the enemies of innovation 
as they styled themselves, had been reduced 
to the necessity of stripping their country 
of its ancient privilege of giving. emanci- 
pation to every slave, and protection to 
every fugitive, that came within‘its shores; 
and that they had desecrated that soil 
which had been consecrated by the foot- 
steps of so many martyrs in the cause of 
faith and freedom. The whole policy of 
our antient laws tended to encourage aliens 
to settle among us ; and the restoration of 
the law,. giving them in all cases a jury 
de medietate lingua, after it had been ab- 
rogated more than a century, proved how 


anxious our ancestors were that their in- 


terests should suffer no detriment. This 
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bill, however, instead of providing that in 
all trials they should have a fair and im- 
partial jury, sent therh out of the country 
without a trial by jury, and indeed without 
any trial at all. From the state of our 
ancient laws, he argued that our an- 
cestors, barbarians as some persons thought 
proper to style them, had nothing barba- 
rous in their legislation on this subject. 
Those who wished to alter what they had 
enacted, at the same time that they were 
not improving the system of our laws, were 
depriving themselves of the power of 
raising the cry of innovation against 
others by becoming the greatest of all in- 
novators themselves. Stare super vias 
. antiguas, which had been their motto and 
their maxim, was now abandoned; and 
they who had so long declaimed upon the 
wisdom of our ancestors, were now among 
the first to abjure and abandon it.—He 
would now ptoceed to consider this bill in 
relation to the present circumstances of 
Europe, and the policy of the English 
cabinet. He took the ground of the bill 
to be this—the minister says, that unless 
a power be vested in the Crown to remove 
foreigners at pleasure, conspiracies will be 
entered into against the peace and hap- 
piness of foreign kingdoms. No facts, 
however, had been offered in support of this 
allegation, which rested solely on the re- 
sponsibility of the-minister who made it. 
Now, there were several things assumed 
in it which required explanation. He 
wished to ask gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, whether the prevention of 
conspiracy against foreign governments 
was a duty which, according to the law of 
nations, one friendly country was obliged 
to perform to another, and whether the 
neglect of that duty was a legitimate cause 
of complaint? If they replied, that it was 
our Guty to prevent such conspiracies, 
then he maintained that it was likewise our 
duty to use means to detect them; or, in 
other words, to have a regular establish- 
ment of spies for that purpose. We must 
have a department of spies for the French 
government, another for the Russian, a 
third for the Austrian, a fourth for the 
Prussian, and a fifth for any other arbi- 
trary and despotic government that might 
exist—indeed, we must have for the 
Turkish department more than for any 


other—for that most sacred and legitimate | 


government seemed more endangered at 
present than all the rest—a battalion of 
spies regularly arrayed, organized, pen- 
sioned, and rewarded. No man would 
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deny that if we were bound to accomplish 
the end, we were also bound to use the 
necessary means. But he denied that we 


-were bound to accomplish this end: he 


defied the gentlemen on the other side to 
find a single word in any writer on the law 
of nations warranting such a conclusion. 
If we were bound to be thus subservient to 
the government of foreign nations, we were 
bound also to go much farther: we were 
bound to expel from our shores any fo- 
reigner whom they thought proper to de- 
signate as a person dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of their states. But, in 1803, when 
Buonaparte made such a demand of us, 
and made it because we had then an Alien 
bill in existence, we manfully resisted it 
and would not consent to banish the 
Bourbons from England, though their re- 
sidence in it was, no doubt, a just cause of 
alarm to that extraordinary character. 
Indeed, if such a principle were once 
adopted, a power of proscription would be 
given to every foreign government over 
its subjects resident in this country, which, 
if ever denied, would afford just grounds 
of hostility to the party refused. In the 
foreign enlistment bill, we had given the 
minister authority to prevent any arma- 
ments being publickly arrayed in this 
nation against any foreign power: by the 
present bill:we gave him still further 
powers, and authorized him to prevent 
any secret consultations against them. He 
had three objections to the practice which 
it was now attempted to establish : first, 
that it had no foundation in the law of 
nations: secondly, that it was not war- 
ranted by ancient practice; and, thirdly, 
that it was a surrender of the sovereignty 
of the nation. But it was said, that this 
Jaw was directed against conspiracies. 
Conspiracies against what, and by whom? 
And first, what was the nature of the law 
itself? It was a law entirely in favour of 
the party that was powerful, and entirely 
fatal to the party that was weak. It was 
alaw framed for the use of all governments, 
however despotic and absolute, and against 
all nations, however injured and oppressed. 
It was a law for the support of all who 
were prepared to carry the monarchical 
principle of government with fire and 
sword, and scaffold, and dungeon, against 
the groans and struggles of every suffering 
people. It was a law to uphold those who 
would remorselessly. lay waste the worlid, 
and against the extension of either sym- 
pathy or pity to generous and innocent 
subjects. What, too, were to be the 
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qualifications of the parties who were to | 
be exposed to its penalties? Were they 
those against whom the heaviest engine of | 
atbitrary law ought to be pointed? No: | 
they were the expelled, the fallen, the | 
miserable. The strong could not feel it, | 
for; if successful, they defied its power: | 
the triumphant laughed at the edict: it | 
could only, then, fall upon those whose 
fate it was to fly from a tyranny which 
they were unable to resist, and who were 
then to be thrown back, hopeless and 
helpless, upon the sliores of the barbarous | 
tyrants from whose fangs they vainly 
thought they had escaped. And by what 
country were they to be so cast away? 
By England, a nation once famed for its 
generous hospitality, and always renowned 
for its noble spirit of libetty. This law was 
not only adverse'to the wholespirit of British 
jurisprudence, but contrary to the whole 
tenour and spirit of their legislation. 
Under whatcircumstances was it called for? 
Look at the merits and demerits of the par- 
ties for and against whom it was to be made. 
Let thein weigh the value of the neutrality 
of those powers who wanted an Alien bill, 
with the sufferings which its enactment 
would inflict upon an oppressed and degrad- 
ed people. Let the momentous question 
of the public honour of the Allies be esti- 
mated by thcir neutral faith: by that test 
let ustry the merits of the whole Holy Alli- 
ance ; let it be tried by an invaluable docu- 
ment published last year, and which ought 
never to be forgotten—he meant the first 
general epistle of the noble marquis op- 
posite to the faithful. That epistle threw 
a light upon those suffering nvembers of 
the Holy Alliance who now claimed the 
aid of a British act of parliament. To 
the demand then made of co-operation 
and participation on the part of England, 
the noble marquis replied—“ If we accede 
to your request, it will be a fundamental 
breach of the laws of the land.” ‘That was 
telling the Holy Alliance—< We cannot 
Jet you pour foreign armies into England 
under the pretence of arrestitg foreign 
enemies: we cannot permit Siberian and 
Croatian hordes to infest this land, in 
order to exterminate the victims of your 
rapacity. [Cheers.} Non meus hic sermo ; 
the language was the noble lotd’s. Was 
not the very proposition enough to startle 
any manimbued with the spirit of freedom? 
The mere offer to introduce armies of 
foreign barbarians upon the shores of his 
native land, independent of their direful 
purpose, was enough to make the blood 
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of every Englishman boil in his veins. 
This Holy Alliance thought it quite legi- 
timate to propose a new code of laws to 
the nations of Europe—to remodel and 
unsettle at pleasure all the long established 
international usages, all the rules of right 
and wrong prescriptively acknowledged 
and acquiesced in by independent states. 
The noble marquis, in his memorable 
letter, also said, that the principles pro- 
pounded by the Holy Alliance in their 
specific application to England at the time, 
would destroy the independence of alt 
nations, and the right of all subjects ; 
and yet, after such a declaration of their 
views, he called for this bill to enable 
them the better to execute their detestable 
purpose. Against which of their own 
subjects do these despots want protection ? 
—against the unhappy and oppressed 
people of Italy, the most afflicted spe- 
cimen, nowin Europe, of relentless cruelty 
and suffering ? These unhappy men were 
seized by their oppressors, and, as if no 
prisons in Italy were severe enough for 
their entombment, they were sent to 
Hungarian fortresses, sunk in the midst 
of surrounding marshes, to linger out, 
amid incidental disease, a wretched ex- 
istence—* to die so slowly that none can 
call it murder.” He knew the fact of a 
Roman nobleman, residing within the 
ecclesiastical states, who was seized and 
dragged from that neutral territory by 
Austrian troops: he was hurried to Venice, 
there tried by a secret tribunal, and con- 
demned to death by their award. This 
sentence, by a pretended mercy, was com- 
muted—commated did he say ?—to 20 
yearsimprisonmentin a Venetian dungeon, 
covered with water: the imprisonment 
was to be solitary: only half an hour a 
day was to be allowed for exercise, until 
death im pity should come to the rescue 
of the sufferer! Ask any English gentle- 
man who had lately travelled in Italy, 
whether he had not seen men of education 
and talents, working in chains on the 
highways and public works of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, for alleged political of- 
fences. He could nate the cases, and 
particuldrize his sources of information, 
were it not dangerous to expose the yet 
udimmodlated patties to that system of 
espionage, which reigned throughout Eu- 
rope. He used a foreign word with re- 
pugnance in an English speech; but on 
this occasion, he rejoiced that the an- 
eient language of freemen contained no 
word to express that odious system: its 
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plain and manly structure required not 
the use of a phrase, which the habits of 
its people scorned to employ. He had , 
promised to show how far the faith of , 
neutrality was recognized by these high _ 
contracting powers. He would show it | 
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or the powerful state who compelled obe- 
dience by the threat of overawing force ? 
Amid this compulsory yielding to power, 
the canton of Geneva set an honourable 
exception. They rejected this demand to 
sacrifice their honour. What was the con- 


by a reference to their most solemn acts. | sequence? Three Austrian commissaries 
Let the House refer to the allied treaties returned to Geneva and informed the ma- 
signed on the 20th November, 1815. At | gistracy, that if they did not expel these 


that date several acts were executed in 
Paris, in pursuance of other great treaties 
which had been framed and adopted in 
the course of that year, and among them 
was a remarkable declaration respecting 
theintegrity and neutrality of Switzerland, 
which was framed and executed by the 
powers engaged in the previous congress 
at Vienna. He would quote this declara- 
tion to shew the good faith which marked 
the conduct of these great league breakers 
—these shameless violators of their most 
formaland deliberate pledges. The powers 
who signed the declaration recognized in 
the most full and solemn manner the per- 
petual neutrality of Switzerland, and 
guaranteed the integrity and inviolability 
of its territory. This was signed by the 
ministersof Russia, France, Prussia, Eng- 
land, and subsequently ratified and con- 
firmed by prince Metternich on the part 
of Austria, in a sentence of barbarous 
Latin, written in the true style of the 
German chancery. How had that so- 
lemnly acknowledged neutrality been per- 
mitted to rest? The Cantons of Switzer- 
land had been, by prescriptive usage, the 
admitted asylum of the persecuted. Those 
who fled on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes were not disturbed in their retreat 
by the tyrant from whom they fled, and 
who was at that moment upon the most 
intoxicated elevation of his power. Not 
so was the fate of those who sought refuge 
from the fangs of the Holy Alliance—not 
so was the forbearance of those who had 
signed the treaty of the Holy Alliance. 
Austria, the same Austria for which 
prince Metternich had signed the integrity 
and inviolability of Switzerland, called 
for the extra-tradition (that was the 
phrase) from Switzerland of some Italians 
who had sought an asylum there from the 
persecution of the Austrian authorities. 
Upon that requisition, some of the states 
of Switzerland behaved with pusillanimity 
towards these unfortunate refugees. But 
let justice be done these smaller states. | 
Which more deserved indignation for the 

act—the feeble government acted on by 

fear,and doomed Romudecuiay to consent; 


| Italian refugees at a moment’s notice, they 


must prepare to incur the responsibility 
of refusing the demand of Austria, and 
risk the consequences. This was the 
threat of war from the great power bound 
to respect the smaller. Was not this a 
daring infraction of the sacred faith of 
‘treaties? Where, then, was the remon- 
strance of Great Britain, a party to that 
treaty? What did her minister, who now 
called for this Alien bill, say to the 
Austrian maker and breaker of guarantee ? 
Where was the indication of dissent from 
so faithless an infraction of a treaty bind- 
ing upon all? Was it to be found in the 
passing of this Alien bill, which in effect 
went to pass one undistinguishing censure 
upon the struggles of the oppressed, to 
shake off the grinding chain of their op- 
pressors, and to. record one approving and 
assenting voice to the acts of the Holy 
Alliance ? Geneva had saved its honour ; 
but the Italian refugees were compelled 
to fly to Mount Jura. Whither they 
turned their steps afterwards he could not 
say: towards Italy they dared not look, 
for Austria was their persecutot ! If they 
turned towards France, a warning voice 
might meet them, exclaiming, in a hollow 
sepulchral tone, ‘‘ fuge crudeles terras.” 
[ Hear, hear.}—He felt he was exhaust- 
ing the patience of the House. He could 
see, from the smiles. and contemptuous 
expressions. of the gentlemen opposite, 
that he was. improperly detaining them 
from enacting a bill which they were de- 
termined must pass. He felt he was dis- 
charging a very painful duty. [Cheers 
from both sides of the House.] He did 
not. wish to misinterpret the feelings of 
those gentlemen, but he thought himself 
entitled to express his astonishment.at the 
course they had pursued. They had 
challenged those who concurred with him 
in hostility to this bill to argue against the 
propriety of its enactment—as if such a 
bill required no apology for its introduc- 
tion, no justification of its necessity, as a 
departure from the laws and usages of this 
country and the world—as if the burthen 
of negative proof lay upon the. opposers 
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of a measure at once violating established 
law and uniform policy, and as if no pre- 
vious ground-work ought to be laid for 
the admission of such a principle as this 
law involved into the jurisprudence of 
such a country as England. Ought not, 
in fair sense and reasoning, the introducers 
of such a measure to explain its necessity ? 
Was it because despotic principles were 
suffered to scourge mankind in other parts 
of Europe, that in England they should 
be introduced as a matter of course? 
Suppose, for instance, the great emperor 
of all the Russias, whose mouth was 
always full of pious ejaculations, and 
whose ear was always open to the libe- 
ralization of mankind, was to suspect the 
allegiance and fidelity of Poland; and to 
imagine that the Poles, unmindful of the 
good faith, the humanity and justice 
which attached to every act of their con- 
quest, were even to go so far as to ques- 
tion the liberality, and to doubt the per- 
formance of the promise of his humane 
and pious grandmother of glorious and 
blessed memory, [ A laugh, ] were even to 
go so far as ungratefully to become re- 
fugees, and traitorously to conspire for the 
restoration of their ancient’ monarchy—a 
monarchy recognized by the civilized 
world before Muscovy had emerged from 
the lowest barbarism, whose Czar was 
tributary to the Polish.monarchy in other 
times—suppose such a struggle were made 
by these Poles against their oppressors 
and betrayers—was there a single Eng- 
lishman, who, whatever might be his po- 
litical attachments, would not exclaim— 
‘‘ May God bless the Poles, and give 
them success in their struggle to regain 
their station in the world—may justice, 
though late, overtake their murderaus 
and atrocious spoliators!’? The passing 
of this bill was, however, not only a de- 
nunciation against the struggles of the 
oppressed upon the continent, but a 
general declaration of war against the 
principle of revolution all over the world 
—a declaration which went to stigmatize, 
not only the laws of their country, but 
the memory of their ancestors, Were 
they to arraign their forefathers as:traitors 
and rebels for extorting Magna Charta, 
by resistance to a tyrannical king? What 
established the British constitution but 
open resistance? Not only was its estab- 
lishment founded upon resistance, but to 
that principle it owed its successive im- 
provement. What established the last re- 
volution which England had achieved ? 
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Resistance to ‘tyrannical power. What 
enthroned the present reigning family ? 
Resistance to a despot. What else arrayed 
the people in every revolution however 
just, against every government however 
tyrannical? There was a consolation in 
this description of their efforts of which 
no tyrant could deprive the sufferer. A 
modern poet of great celebrity had 
so indulged his fancy, when speaking of 
the Holy Alliance of his time, and the 
inroads made upon national liberty— 


* While European frecdom still withstands 

The encroaching flood which drowns her lessening lands, 
She sees far off, with an indignant groan, 

Her native plains and empires once her own.” 


He had only one subject more to glance 
at, namely, the treatment of the lonian 
Islands, and the connexion of that topic 
with the present question. The only jus- 
tifiable motive for England assuming the 
protectorship of those states must have 
been to separate them from Russia, and to 
exercise over them an influence useful to 
the Ionians and honourable to Great 
Britain. Had that only legitimate motive 
been preserved, or was not the policy pur- 
sued towardsthose states the reverse of jus- 
tice, and in open violation of the feelings of 
those who ought to have been the objects 
of British protection? It was impossible 
to prevent the people of the Ionian Islands 
from assisting their fellow countrymen, 
unless by the adoption of tyrannical mea- 
sures; and therefore he was of opinion 
that the lord high commissioner must have 
acted tyrannically, if he had endeavoured 
to carry. into effect the neutrality which 
had been spoken of. He did not mean to 
say that this country ought to involve 
itself in war on account of the Greeks ; 
but he opposed the bill, because it ren- 
dered us liable to complaints on the part 
of foreign powers which might lead to 
hostilities at a future time. He knew 
nothing of the plans or expectations of 
the Greeks. Whether Russia, who during 
the last twelve months had, by a very 
practical demonstration, encouraged’ the 
revolt of the Greeks, would, for the se- 
cond time, desert them, and expose that 
unhappy people to the massacres and 
horrors to which her cruel perfidy had 
subjected them in 1770—whether Russia 
would be persuaded by the Holy Alliance 
thus to abandon the Christian Greeks for 
the Mohammedan Turks; and whether 
the Greeks possessed any means of making 
a stand against their barbarous oppressors 
—ashetrustedin God they did—these were 
questions upon which his feelings were 
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strong, but his information was imperfect. 
He trusted that the generous people of 
this country would not allow their go- 
vernment to join in the oppression of a 
renowned race, though now “ fallen from 
their high estate,’. who called upon them 
for compassion in the language of So- 
crates, and implored their assistance by 
the sign of the Cross. The hon. and 
Jearned gentleman concluded with moving 
as an amendment, “that the bill be read a 
‘second time on this day six months.” 
Mr. Plunkett said, it was impossible for 
his hon. and learned friend to address any 
assembly without deeply riveting its at- 
tention. His hon. and learned friend pos- 
sessed powers which enabled him to give 
an interest to any circumstance which he 
thought was connected with the subject of 
debate, and to press into his service argu- 
ments.and matters, which, in the hand of 
any other person, would be deemed foolish 
and irrelevant. The truth of this had per- 
haps, never been more strikingly exem- 
plified, than by the uninterrupted atten- 
tion with which the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend had been listened to on the 
present occasion. It would be his (Mr. 
P's) task to draw back the attention of 
the House to the question before them, 
from the consideration of which they had 
been diverted by the speech just delivered. 
The House would excuse him if he did 
not attempt to follow his hon, and learned 
friend, supposing he had the ability to do 
so, through the unexpected range which 
he had taken. The question was not with 
respect to the actual relations of this coun- 
try with Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey or 
Greece, or the relations which we might 
hereafter have with Russia, in the event 
of arevolution taking place in Poland; 
the. question was not what was or what 
might be. the state of Europe, but whether 
the Alien bill should be allowed to con- 
tinue in force for two years longer. He 
felt that a considerable difficulty was.im- 
posed on him in presuming to offer his 
opinion upon a subject involving so many 
constitutional questions. The difficulty of 
his situation was not a little augmented, 
by the tone which had prevailed in the 
debate of a former night, as well as upon 
the present. occasion, which was of such a 
nature as almost to render it necessary for 
any person who proposed to sustain the 
measure, to enter on a defence of himself. 
[Much cheering from the Opposition. ] 
And he was compelled to do this, too, the 
House would give him leave to say, under 
VOL. VII. 
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circumstances very discouraging [Cheers 
from the Opposition] since they -war- 
ranted him in supposing that he would not 
receive an impartial hearing. If the hon. 
members opposite thought they were add- 
ing to the strength of their side of the 
question, or that they could put him off 
his guard by their unmeasured cheering, 
they were much mistaken. He would 
not be pet down by applause ;—he would 
proceed with an-unruffied temper, equally 
indifferent to the applauses or the censure 
which might be more directly applied: to 
his observations. He should feel a little 
apprehensive in measuring his strength 
with that of his hon. and learned friend, if 
he were not backed by, authority far 
greater than any weight which could 
attach to him individually. The Alien 
bill had been passed in four successive 
parliaments, and had received the appro- 
bation of some of the wisest men this 
country could boast. During the whole 
progress of the measure, not one. com- 
plaint against it had proceeded from the 
people of England, except.a solitary. pe- 
tition from Westminster. When he con- 
sidered these things, some of the appre- 
hensions which he felt at. having his hon. 
and learned friend for an antagonist were 
removed, and, with the parliament and 
the people of England at his back, he 
was no longer afraid to meethim. Ithad 
been said, that the people of England ex- 
hibited apathy upon every question in 
which their own interests were not. con- 
cerned. If his hon. and learned friend 
was no better acquainted with the affairs 
of foreign countries than he appeared to 
be with the. temper and genius of the 
people of England, he (Mr. P.) could 
not attach much. credit to his authority. 
It was not the character of the people of 
England to display apathy upon any 
question which concerned the liberties of 
mankind. If the bill, before the House 
were a measure the object of which was, 
as his hon. and learned friend stated, to 
put out of the pale of the law 25,000 
British subjects, or even one of that num- 
ber, the country, from.one end to the 
other, would ring with complaints against 
it. The acquiescence of the people of 
England in the propriety of the bill did 
not originate in any selfish or vulgar pre- 
judice; it did not proceed froma ‘No 
popery” feeling, from any hostilitytowards 
religion or country; but it was the result 
of the solid good sense by which.the Eng- 
lish nation were characterized. He 
4B 
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would attempt to set the bill right in the 
judgment of the House, by stating, not 
what it had done, but what it had not 
done. His hon. and learned friend had 
talked of the bill putting out of the pale 
of the law 25,000 British subjects. He 
had described it as being unfit for any 
civilized society, and as constituting the 
trifling difference between liberty and 
slavery—between Middlesex and Mo- 
rocco. Now, he would contend, that the 
bill did not touch on any one of the rights 
to which aliens at any period of our his- 
tory had been entitled; but it left them, 
whilst they remained in the country, in 
the full possession of all the privileges to 
which they at any time had been entitled. 
One would imagine from the terms which 
had been applied to the bill, that it pro- 
posed to take away the trial by jury, the 
writ of habeas corpus, in short to leave 
the country in a state of complete slavery. 
But was this the fact? Certainly not. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of the bill, 
aliens were left in possession of every 
privilege given by the constitution to the 
subjects of Great Britain. If his hon. and 
learned friend, in the variety of the infor- 
mation which he appeared to possess with 
respect to foreign countries, and which he 
was in the habit of stating for the benefit 
of the House, could declare, that the 
people of Morocco were in possession of 
similar privileges, then he (Mr. P.) would 
confess that the bill only made the dif- 
ference between Middlesex and Morocco. 
The power of removing aliens from the 
country had been known to the consti- 
tution as far back as any traces of the 
civil history could be found. The right 
of removing aliens from the soil was pos- 
sessed by every nation in Europe. It 
formed a part of the law of nations. It 
was a right exercised by every government 
of Europe, whether tree or despotic— 
whether a monarchy or a_ republic. 
Under these circumstances, it was rather 
hard to say, that the measure was now for 
the first time introduced into this country. 
The measure was not one of novelty, but 
was founded on ancient practice, and 
was intended to regulate that practice 
according to the circumstances of the 
present times. Of the existence of a 
power to send aliens out of the country 
' there could be no doubt. The next ques- 
tion then was, in what part of the state 
did this power reside? If the existence 
of the power were admitted, he thought 
it must be admitted that its exercise rest- 
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ed with the executive part of the govern- 
ment. ‘The powers of the Crown, in 
analogous cases, were so distinct and clear, 
that they could not fail to satisfy any per- 
son who directed his mind to an investi- 
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gation of the subject. The allegiance 
which an alien proffered to the supreme 
power in this country was conditional and 
temporary; and in this respect it differed 
from that of the native born, which was 
permanent. The allegiance of the alien 
might be withdrawn when he himself 
pleased to quit the country, or when his 
sovereign should compel him to do so. 
Exactly, therefore, in proportion as the 
allegiance of the alien was limited, was 
the protection afforded him by the Crown 
circumscribed. The terms were reci- 
procal. Ifthe alien thought our govern- 
ment was a hard task-master, he might 
withdraw himself from its power; and if, 
on the other hand, the government con- 
sidered the alien a dangerous subject, it 
might compel him to depart from the 
country. It was the undoubted preroga- 
tive of the Crown to prevent its subjects 
from leaving the country, which was done 
by a writ of ne exeat regno. The Crown 
could also compel subjects resident abroad 
to return hither ; and it was also the prero- 
gative of the Crown to prevent foreigners 
from entering the country without a safe 
conduct. From the existence of these 
prerogatives, it might reasonably be infer- 
red, that the power of sending foreigners 
out of the country was also vested, 
in the Crown. The exercise of the power 
of sending aliens out of the country pro- 
perly belonged to the Crown, on many 
accounts. The Crown was the only re- 
presentative of the country with foreign 
powers. Ifa subject of this country gave 
offence to a foreign court, complaint would 
be made to the Crown. If the offence 
should ultimately lead to hostilities, the 
Crown would have to declare war. His 
hon. and learned friend had declared 
himself unsatisfied with the existence of 
the prerogative. He would not allow it 
to have existed unless it could be proved 
by ancient, uninterrupted usage, or by 
legislative enactments, or by decisions in 
Westminster-hall. He thought that some 
answer had been given to the hop. and 
learned gentleman upon this point on a 
former evening, when it was shown that 
five instances of the exercise of this pre- 
rogative had occurred in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. His hon. and learned 
friend, however, said that those instances 
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were too remote, and he required a modern 
example. It was not fair in the hon. and 
learned gentleman thus to take sanctuary 
in antiquity when it served his purpose, 
and to turn it away from him when he 
could no longer profit by adhering to it. 
He did not think it was probable that any 
decision could be found in Westminster- 
hall applicable to the question; for if, 
as he contended, the prerogative were 
clear, it was not likely that it would have 
been made the subject of a contest in 
Westminster-hall. He had never met 
with any such decision, and none such 
had been cited during the debate. He 
was convinced that if the same test were 
applied to try the prerogative of the Crown 
in dealing with alien enemies, as was ap- 
plied to try that which concerned alien 
friends, it would be found equally vulne- 
rable. He would admit that the prero- 
gative was liable to be controlled by the 
legislature, and he did not mean to assert 
that it was not of a nature which rendered 
it necessary that it should be very cau- 
tiously exercised. It had been asked, 
how the power which was now contended 
for, if it were so essential, had been al- 
lowed to lie dormant, from the period of the 
revolution, until almost the present time ? 
He would answer, that from the revolution 
down to the year 1793, when the Alien 
bill was first passed, the danger which 
the country had to deal with did not arise 
from alien enemies. A new succession 
was on the throne, and its enemies were 
chiefly its own subjects residing abroad. 
This country, then, had to contend with 
foreign armies, foreign treasuries, and 
foreign councils; and it opposed them 
with armies in the field, and not with 
Alien laws. This was a war, not against 
the constitution, but the throne. It was 
not a war of principles, but of passions. 
But in 1793, a recurrence to the old pre- 
rogative became necessary, because at 
that time a war of principles was raging. 
Attempts were made to sap the founda- 
tions of the government, and foreign 
emissaries were employed in corrupting 
the morals of the people of this country. 
[Cheers.] Was this not the case? He 
knew that in 1793 it was declared, that it 
was not, in the same high tone which had 
been assumed during the present debate ; 
but the bitter fruit of experience, which 
had been chewed by every person in this 
country, showed that it was. He asked 
whether the measures resorted to in 1793 
were not necessary? He heard no loud 
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cheering from gentlemen opposite when 
he referred to that period. It was then 
that a revolutionary devil had taken pos- 
session of the throne and the public mind 
of France. The people of that country 
had been freed from slavery; but they 
were not yet prepared for liberty; and 
their governers had formed a scheme for 
spreading the poison which was engen- 
dered on their own soil over the rest of 
the world. The measures adopted in 
1793 had been scouted and ridiculed by 
some persons at that time; but he be- 
lieved there was not one of those indi- 
viduals now alive who would not acknow- 
ledge that he had acted unwisely. To 
the measures adopted at that period, the 
country was indebted for its existence. 
[ Hear, hear, from the Opposition.] If 
those measures had not been resorted to, 
the House would not now have been de- 
bating. Could any man doubt, that if the 
government had not acted as it did in 
1793, this country would have fallen a 
victim to the spirit of domination which was 
then abroad ?— With respect to the present 
bill, did it close the door against aliens ? 
Did it prevent their arrival in this country. 
He would desire to be shown the part 
of the bill that would go that extent. He 
would inform the House how the bill dealt 
with foreigners coming to this country. 
Let members hear it with Christian ears, 
and refrain from tears if they could! 
Aliens, upon arriving in this country, 
were placed under the hard, the iron ne- 
cessity of giving in their names and receiv- 
ing a certificate; and then they were at 
liberty to go to any part of the kingdom 
they liked best. He admitted that this 
regulation might be inconvenient to 
foreigners, but it was not that grievance 
which his hon. and learned friend had re- 
presented it. In his opinion, the bill 
was the kindest and mildest measure that 
could be resorted to. It left the people 
of this country at liberty to exercise that 
hospitality for which they had always 
been celebrated ; and England, under its 
operation, might still be an asylum for 
the oppressed and persecuted of all nations. 
If theact had not been resorted to, asystem 
of police more severe than had ever yet 
been known in England must have been 
adopted, and the treatment of individuals 
would have been much more rigorous than 
at present. His hon. and learned friend 
had argued upon the hardship of denying 
the accused the benefit of counsel, and of 
refusing to suffer him to meet his accusers 
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face'to face. Now, he ‘appealed to the 
eandour, to the good sense of the House, 
whether, in the nature of things, those 
privileges could be conceded ? The Alien 


act did not require that a person should be ! 


accused ofa precise and definite crime. 
Its object and policy was, to provide, that 
the government of the country, if it found 
that the residence of foreigners was dan- 
gerous to the peace and tranquillity of the 
country, might be empowered to remove 
them, although they might not be charged 
with the commission of any specific crime. 
The prerogative of the Crown in this 
country, and in every other, had, he ap- 
prehended always exercised that power.— 
But he now came to that part of the sub- 
ject upon which discussion might be ex- 
ercised with most advantage; namely, 
whether it was now expedient to continue 
those measures, which, from the conclu- 
sion of the peace in 1814, it had been 
found necessary to resortto? That ques- 
tion was liable to be considered in one or 
two points of view. It might be viewed in 
the first place, with reference to the con- 
dition of British subjects; and in the 
second, with reference to the relations ex- 
isting between this and other powers. On 
the first part of the question he felt that 
he was more fitted to receive information 
than to offer it tothe House. He would, 
however, state his opinions on the subject, 
and leave it to the House to judge of their 
correctness. Ifhe were now asked whe- 
ther he thought that the same revolu- 
tionary spirit existed in this country which 
existed when the act was first resorted to 
in 1793, he was perfectly ready to answer 
that he did not. The higher classes had 
taken a lesson from bitter experience, and 
were now free from the revolutionary 
mania. ‘The lower classes, also, were ina 
great measure cured of the folly which 
once possessed them, partly by wise and 
salutary laws which it had been found 
necessary to enact, and still more by the 
freedom and vigour of the institutions of 
the country, It was chiefly owing to the 
unparalleled freedom which _ prevailed 
in this country, that the idol flag of 
French revolution had been put down. 
The hollow phantoms which had been 
dressed up by the anarchists of France in 
the semblance of liberty, had been re- 
buked by the free and noble spirit of the 
people of this country, and for the most 
part put down; and if any still existed, 
they were only to be found flitting and 
thovering in obscurity. He did not be- 
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lieve that any prospect of a rebellion ex- 
isted in this country ; and he thought that 
the adoption of a proper system of police 
would be adequate to put down any im- 
proper spirit in Ireland. But it would be 
allowed, that though no rebellion was to 
be feared, yet all classes of the commu- 
nity had a right toexpect protection from 
an indiscriminate influx of foreigners. 
With respect to our domestic arrange- 
ments, therefore, no further observations 
were necessary. He would hasten to the 
more material point .of observation ; 
namely, the relation between this and 
other countries. He believed that about 
25,000 foreigners were now in thecountry. 
It was known, that in the countries from 
whence many of them came revolution 
was at work. Ofthe 25,000 foreigners to 
whom he had alluded, the greatest part, 
he believed, had come here for the best 
purpose; he considered many of them as 
useful acquisitions to any country, and 
others as flying here as to a place of refuge 
and security. But on the other hand, he 
believed that many of those foreigners en- 
tertained dangerousand revolutionary prin- 
ciples ; and against this class the people of 
England had a right to be protected.—His 
hon. and learned friend had dwelt at some 
length on the question how far persons fly- 
ing to this country from the punishment 
due to crimes committed in another coun- 
try hadaclaim to our protection. Butletthat 
question be decided as it might, he thought 
it would be conceded that the government 
of this country had a right to secure itself 
from being involved by those persons in 
transactions which might break in upon 
our engagements with other nations. This 
was not giving up the constitution, or 
giving up freedom, for the same consti- 
tution that had given us liberty had given 
us the power of preserving it. The more 
free our constitution was, the more un- 
rivalled were our privileges, so much the 
more necessary it was to guard and pro- 
tect them. It was true that the moment 
a foreign slave landed in England, from 
that moment he was free; he was under 
the protection of British laws and entitled 
to the security of a British subject. But 
he would say, that if those privileges were 
unalienable, they ought to be preserved 
from being shared with persons cast out 
of other nations by their crimes, and re- 
sorting to this country not merely to 
avoid the punishment due to those crimes, 
but to make it the theatre’of their future 
operations. Such a power had ‘been ex- 
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ercised by every country in the world. If 
it were shewn to be inconsistent with the 
British constitution, then he was prepared 
to give it up; but he contended, that no 
such inconsistency could be found, and 
that the hon. and learned member who 
had assumed it had done so without ar- 
gument, and without authority.—If be 
had not already fatigued the House he 
would advert to another point which had 
been much dwelt on in the course of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s speech, and 
that was, how far one country had a right 
to punish the subject of another country 
when residing in. the former, and there 
committing crimes against the latter? 
His right hon. friend had, on a former 
evening, laid down the distinction which 
ought to exist between persons flying to 
this country as a refuge to avoid punish- 
ment for former crimes, and those who re- 
sorted hither merely for the purpose of 
committing new crimes against their own 
country. He would not say that cases 
might not be found in which persons 
flying to this country for refuge had not 
been refused; but he looked upon those 
cases as exceptions rather than interfe- 
rences with the rule; and he was disposed, 
in the present argument, to take the case 
as though a distinct line had been drawn 
between the two situations to which he 
had alluded. For his own part, he was not 
aware it had been decided that the subject 
ofa foreign country could be punished here 
for crimes committed against that coun- 
try. The case of Peltier had been cited as 
a case in point: but that was a case of libel 
against a single individual, in which the 
individual libelled sought personal redress. 
The case, therefore, was different from 
that of an individual committing crimes 
against his own government. The case 
of the emperor of Russia, was also a case 
of libel, ‘and therefore not applicable to 
the present part of the subject. But 
whether that were or were not, the law, 
would it be politic to enforce such a law 
if it existed? In his own opinion it 
would be exceedingly unwise, because, in 
the first place, those crimes which 
amounted to treason -against the other 
states would only be punished as misde- 
meanors in this, and the punishment here 
would be unsuitable aia inadequate to 
the crime, while the ‘trial of the individual 
in this country might operate to his pre- 
judice, if brought to trial in that country 
against which the crime had been com- 
titted. But it was chiefly objectionable 
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in his opinion, because it compelled us to 
become parties to the politics of other 
states. What then was the alternative if 
no such law existed, or if existing, it was 
impolitic to act under it?) How were our 
relations with other nations to be sus- 
tained? What alternative could exist, 
but that of sending out of the country the 
persons likely to interrupt those relations ? 
The government of England said to those 
persons, “we are not your judges, we 
know nothing of your disputes with your 
own government, but this country shall 
not become the theatre of conspiracy, and 
you shall not abuse the privilege which 
our constitution gives you.” He might 
be told that extreme cases might arise 
out of this system, and that individuals 
might be sent from this to other countries 
toendure the severest tortures. He knew 
no cases which were not liable to abuse ; 
but the hon. and learned member had 
argued the entire case. He had first ar- 
gued as if this country were intended for 
the convenience of aliens alone, without 
once recollecting that there were such 
persons as British subjects in existence. 
That was one trifling mistake. Another 
mistake into which he had fallen was, 
that he had stated imaginable mischiefs, 
which might arise from extreme cases, and 
had argued upon those imaginable mis- 
chiefs as though they had been the end 
and object of the act. He must say, that 
he knew no responsibility more delicate 
than that cast upon government in regu- 
lating the intercourse between this and 
foreign nations. A case had been put of 
giving up persons residing in this countr 

to every demand of the country to whic 

they belonged. Now, he would say, that 
if no other motive existed, it would be 
impossible for the government to be so 
dead to a sense of its own interest as to 
act so anomalously. It was what had 
never been done, and what he never could 
suspect ministers to be capable of doing. 
He should place confidence in government 
until their measures demonstrated that 
that confidence was misplaced. In a 
state of affairs of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty they had for a period of seven years 
preserved this country at peace with the 
continent ; and he had yet to learn, that 
in the preservation of that peace they had 
compromised one particle of British 
honour, or sacrificed one particle of 
British freedom. The hon. and learned 
member would excuse him if he said, that 
he had felt more admiration while listening 
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to him, for the brilliancy of his eloquence, 
and the intenseness of his zeal than 
for the accuracy of his information 
or the soundness of his judgment. He 
had not yet seen any thing to prove 
to him that the government of this 
country would not abandon the interests 
of the country if they departed from 
the line of policy that they were now 
pursuing.—The hon. and learned mem- 
ber had imagined that the government 
of this country had contradicted its own 
circular in not resisting the interfe- 
rence of Austria with Italy. He wished 
to set the hon. and learned member right 
on that point. This country had never 
expressed an opinion that Austria had no 
right to interfere with Italy. We felt 
that our interests were not involved. In 
the same manner Austria had had no right 
as long as Italy confined itself to its in- 
ternal management alone. But when the 
proceedings of Italy became of sucha 
character as to affect the interest of Aus- 
tria, then Austria had a right to interfere. 
That was the principle on which this 
country had continually acted with re- 
ference to the continent, and by adhering 
to it the revolutionary war had been glo- 
riously terminated by the battle of Wa- 
terloo. For the same argument had been 
used throughout that war. It had then 
been argued, ‘“* What right have you to 
interfere with Bonaparte?” True; we 
had no right to interfere with him until 
his proceedings had invaded our own re- 
lations with the continent. ‘That was the 
principle upon which they had acted, and 
he rejoiced that it had been preferred to 
the refined abstractions of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. Respecting Switzer- 
land, he claimed the right of saying, that 
if that country had given up any refugees 
who had fled thither, as a matter of favour, 
to the stete requiring them, it had not 
violated the independence guaranteed to 
its own states, But he believed that no 
person had been given up. Whether it 
had arisen from the precaution of the re- 
fugees, or from the connivance of govern- 
ment, he knew not, but he believed that 
in every instance the persons required to 
be delivered up had made their escape. 
~—He was sure the House would not ex- 
cuse him if he attempted to follow his 
hon. and learned friend through the ex- 
tensive range which he had taken, with 
the map of Europe before him, through 
the states of Turkey, Russia, and Greece. 
He thought, however, it would be easy to 
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shew that some of his positions were not 
consistent with each other. If all the 
alliances which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had recommended were to be en- 
tered into, they would not be found to be 
greatly in unison with each other. Did 
the hon. and learned gentleman mean that 
this country would be justified in going to 
war with the countries he had mentioned, 
in case its remonstrances were neglected ? 
If there were no grounds for going to 
war, then how were our remonstrances to 
be followed up? Did he wish the matter 
to end in a general scolding match between 
the countries. This country held a sta- 
tion in Europe higher than she had ever 
held before. That station she owed, in 
the first place, to the part she had acted 
in rallying Europe round the standards of 
justice and freedom. [Cheers from the 
Opposition.] What! should he have 
said—against the patriotism of Buonaparte 
and to counteract his benevolent mea- 
sures? He would repeat, that the high 
station of this country was owing to her 
conduct in rallying Europe round the 
standards of justice and freedom, against 
the unprincipled aggression of military 
despotism. Still more was this station ob- 
tained by the disinterested part she had 
acted since the conclusion of the war. 
Her station was, in the third place, in- 
debted to the vigour and liberality of her 
free institutions. Those three causes had 
raised this country higher than all other 
countries, and higher than she had ever 
been herself before. As freedom, truth, 
and the interests of mankind were pro- 
moted by that preeminence, it was impor- 
tant to Europe and the world, that it 
should be maintained. He anticipated 
infinite good from the free discussions 
which now took place in every part of the 
world, and from the light which had been 
thrown on all countries. But nothing 
contributed more to this result than per- 
fect neutrality on the part of this country. 
There was not at the bottom of this law 
any favouritism for any one country. It 
was directed against revolutionary move- 
ments in this country, whether directed 
against France, Austria, Russia, or the 
more favoured governments of Spain or 
Portugal. Our, object was, to afford pro- 
tection to every man when he did not 
endanger the safety of the country: but 
England ought not to be made the theatre 
of every revolutionary project. = 
Mr. Scarlett was surprised, that his right 
hon. and learned friend should have are 
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gued, that they who were opposed to the 
measure were bound to prove the non- 
existence of the prerogative. He differed 
toto ceelo from his right hon. friend, in his 
assertion, that the law of nations gave 
power toa particular nation to exclude 
aliens. If a particular nation passed a 
law against aliens, the law of nations did 
not interfere with that nation; but if no 
such law was enacted by that nation, the 
law of nations said nothing on the subject. 
The law of nations was thus entirely out 
of the question. The next position of 
his right hon. and learned friend was, that 
the king of England must possess the power 
of sending aliens out of the country, for 
that he could prevent his subjects from 
leaving the kingdom. He would venture 
to deny the position. There was no ex- 
ample of a writ of ne exeat regno but by a 
court of justice. Where was the instance 
of a secretary of state issuing such a writ ? 
Where of a privy council? It might as 
well be said that the king possessed the 
power of sending whom he pleased to 
prison, because the writ of capias ran in 
his name. The king had, indeed, a right 
to call back his subjects in time of war, 
but this was a belligerent right. If his 
right hon. friend contended only for the 
power of detainingsubjects inthekingdom, 
or recalling them from other countries 
when their aid was required in time of 
war, then he went along with him; but 
such an argument had no application to 
the present question. From his right 
hon. friend he should have expected au- 
thorities since the revolution, and not re- 
ferences to the acts of the Edwards and 
the Henries of our history. Examples 
could be traced down for several centu- 
ries of the most absurd and cruel practices. 
He could cite cases of particular persons 
holding the exclusive privilege of measur- 
ing the cloth which aliens sold. The 
practice was continued down to the reign 
of Henry 4th, when a court of justice de- 
clared that the king had no right to give 
such a privilege. Lord Coke, when a 
member of that House, had contended for 
the right of the king to send to'prison on 
the sign manual, without allowing the 
benefit of the habeas corpus. Examples 
innumerable had then been quoted, in 
support of such a doctrine. But if the 
king had a right to send aliens out of 
the country, this act was unnecessary. If 
the right existed, it might be expedient 
to regulate its exercise; but it would be 
unnecessary to give it by an act of this ! 

t 
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sort. The hon. and learned gentleman 
here referred to the 3rd of Henry 5th, 
and read passages of it to show, that such 
a power had been then granted by the 
parliament, If the king had a right to 
prevent aliens coming to this kingdom, he 
had a right to direct them to come to a 
particular part of the kingdom, But such 
a right was denied by a court of justice. 
Southampton had been appointed as the 
only place where foreign wines could be 
landed. In the reign of Philip and Mary 
this privilege was contested in the court 
of Exchequer, and it was found that the 
Crown had nosuchright. What occasion 
could there be for the statute which pro- 
vides that half the jury on an alien should 
be foreigners, if the king could send him 
away at once? His right hon. friend 
ought to have found a solemn, regular, 
judicial decision, in support of his doctrine. 
Instead of that, he called on his opponents 
to produce a decision against him. This 
bill was not, therefore, designed for what 
was professed to be its object. If it were 
for such purposes as had been stated, why 
were not those purposes specified in the 
bill? He could conceive a measure of 
that kind which would call forth no ob- 
jections. The present bill, which gave 
the secretary of state the absolute power, 
without responsibility, of sending aliens 
where he pleased, was a measure destitute 
of every character and feature of justice, 
and founded upon a spirit of despotism 
unknown to the law and constitution of 
the country. The power given by this 
bill was the purest tyranny that could 
possibly be placed in the hands of a 
minister of the Crown, and as an Eng- 
lishman he naturally felt the strongest 
objection to enabling any minister to 
exercise such a power over the meanest or 
most unfortunate of mankind; for the 
power which he could not exercise over 
the greatest, he ought not to exercise over 
thehumblest ofhumanbeings. Thisbill had 
already too long deformed the Statute 
book in time of peace, and he should 
therefore most cordially support the 
amendment. 

Mr. Hume now moved, “that the de- 
bate be adjourned till Monday.” Upon 
this the House divided: Ayes, 16; Noes, 
166. The question that the bill be now 
read a second time, being then put, the 
House again divided: When there ap- 
peared: Ayes, 108; Noes, 72: Majority 
for the second reading, 36. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 17. 

Navigation Laws.] The Earl of 
Liverpool rose to move the second reading 
of the antient Commercial Statutes’ Repeal 
bill, the Importation of Good’s bill, and 
the Navigation act Amendment bill. He 
observed, that these three acts completed 
the revision of the Navigation law, and the 
statutes relative to foreign trade. The 
first bill, though it did not repeal all the 
ancient statutes relative to commerce, did 
repeal no less than 300 of them. This 
repeal, however, was not made by sweep- 
ing clauses: for each of the ancient acts 
was substantially recited or specially de- 
scribed. The bills before the House 


would rid the Statute book of many enact- 
ments now useless, and remove many dif- 
ficulties with which the trade of the 
country was embarrassed. From the cir- 
cumstance of so many statutes being 
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grafted on our navigation laws, the legal 
questions connected with foreign trade 
had become a science, and persons got a 
livelihood—certainly a fair and honest one, 
but at the same time one far from being 
advantageous to the commerce of the 
country—by informing merchants what 
they could or could not do, according to 
law. The present bills repealed numerous 
statutes which had given rise to these 
difficulties. Under the system of regula- 
tions now brought forward, the de- 
parture was as little as possible from 
the old. Yhe great object of the navi- 
gation act had been to give a preference 
to British shipping. Commercial naviga- 
tion had been justly considered as the 
great nursery of our naval power, and 
therefore the policy of the country had 
always been, to hold out every encourage- 
ment to it, by restricting trade in foreign 
vessels. Their lordships were, however, 
aware that there had been exceptions to 


this policy. From the leading principle | 


of our navigation laws, it followed that 
there ought to be no trade with the British 


colonies except in British ships, and no 


goods imported from any part of America, 
Asia, or Africa, except in British ships. 
This was accompanied by a second prin- 
ciple, which allowed all European coun- 
tries to transmit goods to. this country in 
their own ships. Considerable changes, 
however, having taken place in the po- 
litical relations of the country, it had 
been found necessary occasionally to de- 
part from the first of these principles, 
The. first important infringement took 
place in 1786, when the American In- 
tercourse act was passed. By that act, 
the United States were placed on the 
same footing as European states. This 
alteration was occasioned by the indepen- 
dence of the United States, after which 
the trade with America could never again 
be regulated on the narrow principle of a 
colonial trade. The same course of policy 
was now extended to South America, and 
the states in that continent might, like the 
United States, import goods in ships of 
theirown. Thus a commercial intercourse 
would be opened with the independent 
parts of South America, With regard to 
Asia, Africa, and the colonial parts of 
America, the law would, generally speak- 
ing, remain unaltered, and goods could 
only be imported from those countries in 
British bottoms. Foreign ships might, 
however, bring goods, not for home con- 
sumption, but for exportation, They 
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might also, under certain conditions, 
bring from countries in Europe articles 
not the produce or manufacture of those 
countries. The result of the whole of the 
arrangements was, that the principle of 
the navigation laws had been adhered to 
as closely as possible; keeping always in 
view the great object of rendering this 
country the entrepdt of the merchandize 
of the world, and extending our own ex- 
port trade. With regard to exportation, 
it might be truly said to have no limits, 
except the means of payment possessed 
by foreigners. _ The limited state of those 
means was the real cause of the distress 
our manufactures experienced. That limi- 
tation operated as a serious check on 
trade. It was obvious that if adequate re- 
turns could be obtained from abroad, an 
unlimited extension.might be given to our 


commerce. This consideration had in- 


duced the abandonment of those narrow 
and contracted notions on which many 
ancient commercial statutes had been 
founded. The doctrine was no longer 
maintained, that to limit the trade of other 
countries was advantageous to our own. 
Indeed, precisely the contrary was the 
truth. Any measure which tended to in- 
crease the wealth of foreign nations was 
calculated to produce an increase of our 
own. The increase of the trade of foreign 
countries offered the best security against 
the distress of our manufacturers. On 
these principles the bills had been intro- 
duced. 

The Earl of Harewood did not object to 
the principle stated by the noble earl as to 
freedom of commerce tending, by in- 


creasing the wealth of other countries, to 


augment our own, but thought, that to 
carry such a principle into full effect the 
means ought to be affoded to our own 
manufacturers of entering into compe- 
tition with those of foreign countries; 
for instance, with regard to the woollen 
manufacture, the duty imposed upon 
foreign wool tended to increase the price 
of the manufactured article, so as to 
prevent it, in a great degree, from en- 
tering into that competition. 

The bills were read a second time. 

Earl Bathurst called the attention of 
the House to the Colonial Trade bill, and 
the West Indian and American Trade bill. 
The noble earl described the state of the 
law by which the trade between the 
United States and the West Indies was at 
present regulated, and the departures 


which had been made from the principle’ 
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of the navigation law. with respect to co- 
lonial intercourse. As the Jaw now stood, 
American ships could carry the produce 
of the United States to foreign colonies, 
and that produce could afterwards be in- 
troduced into the free ports in the West 
Indies. Thus the articles wanted reached 
our islands through a circuitous channel. 
The object of the present measures, there- 
fore, was, to permit that trade to be carried 
on directly, which was now carried on indi- 
rectly. It was, however, proposed to lay 
such a duty on the produce of the United 
States, as would give a fair preference to 
the produce of our own American co- 
lonies. 

The Marquis of Bute said, that when 
measures were proposed which would give 
additional encouragement to the manu- 
facture of sugar, it was to be feared that 
they might also increase the slave trade. 
He therefore wished some measure to be 
brought forward for thebetter registration 
of slaves. When an enactment for this 
object was proposed, it had been argued, 
that it was a matter which ought to be left 
to the colonies themselves. The legisla- 
tures of several of the colonies had indeed 
passed laws for the registration of slaves, 
but he doubted the efficiency of those 
acts. He was prepared to contend, that 
the parliament of the United Kingdom was 
competent to enact a general law for the 
registration of slaves. Such a law was 
strictly a measure of trade ; and he never 
had heard the power of parliament to re- 
gulate the trade of the colonies disputed. 

The bills were read a second time. 
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Lasourers Waces.} Mr. Littleton 
presented two petitions, one from the mi- 
ners, iron-makers, and coal-masters of 
Dudley, praying, that the House would 
enjoin a more strict observance of the law, 
which directs that labourers should be 
paid only in money, and not in provisions 
or other commodities. The hon. member 


complained that the law was open to per- 


petual invasion ; that it exposed the poor 
man to the hardship of taking such pro- 
visions, and at such prices, as the master 
chose; and that when the House came to 
legislate between the labourer and his 
employer they ought to be tender of the 
interests of the former. The health and 
industry of the poor man were his only 
portion, and, therefore, the House should 
C 
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watch over them with the utmost solici- 
tude. 

Mr. Robinson was of opinion, that the 
existing law was bad, and that no law 
could be framed, that would not be 
evaded, and lead to perpetual interference 
between the employer and the employed. 
In some cases, masters might make pay- 
ments to their labourers in provisions 
which were bad, but there was no way of 
‘preventing this but by the imposition of 
penalties; and, notwithstanding all the 
penalties that could be imposed, still it 
might be possible to evade the law. If 
‘such a law were to be re-enacted, he would 
object to it, upon the ground that it 
was at once unnecessary and inefficient. 

Mr. D. Gilbert thought the law ineffi- 
¢acious and unnecessary. The competi- 
tion of trade was as full a protection to 
the workman who was paid in provisions 
as to the man who received his wages in 
specie. 

Mr. Ricardo thought it impossible to 
renew so obnoxious an act. Mr. Owen 
prided himself upon having introduced the 
provision system. He had opened a shop 
at New Lanark, in which he sold the best 
commodities to his workmen cheaper than 
they could be obtained elsewhere ; and he 
was persuaded that the practice was a 
beneficial one. 

Lord Stanley thought the measure in- 
jurious, as tending to excite misunder- 
standing between the labourer and the 
employer, which was very injurious to the 
former, as a labourer wlien turned out of 
one establishment could not easily find 
employment in another. 

Mr. Monck objected to the payment of 
workmen in commodities, but not to pay- 
ing them in provisions. On the continent, 
the practice of farmers was, to pay 
their labourers as much as possible in pro- 
visions ; and the same practice would be 
extremely beneficial in this country. His 
hon. friend (Mr. Curwen) had adopted it 
with the greatest success. 

Mr. Hume said, the practice in Scotland 
was, to pay in provision, and he had never 
seen that practice attended with ill con- 
sequences. He trusted the law would be 
repealed. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Scarcity oF Provisions 1N Ire- 
LAND.] Mr. V. Fitzgerald begged to ask 
a right hon. gentleman, what farther relief 
was contemplated for the distresses of 
Ireland; and how the funds already ob- 
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tained had been applied? The awful 
situation of Ireland no longer admitted of 
delay. If any persons supposed that the 
charity of England, even added to the 
sums already voted by parliament, would 
be sufficient to mect the calamities of Ire- 
land for the next six weeks, such persons 
deceived themselves. 

Mr. Goulburn assured the right hon. 
gentleman, that, from the moment the 
Irish government determined to assist the 
people, every course had been taken 
which could expedite such assistance and 
render it available. A committee had 
been formed in Dublin, by order of the lord 
lieutenant, to communicate with those 
districts in which the greatest distress 
prevailed ; and certain funds which had 
been left in the lord lieutenant’s hands 
against exigency, by the act of 1817, had 
been immediately placed at that com- 
mittee’s disposal. In addition to this, he 
(Mr. G.) had submitted a measure for 
the employment of the poor upon public . 
works, That measure was divided into 
two branches: the one empowering the 
lord lieutenant at once to use all sums 
which had been presented by grand juries 
for such public purposes: the other, 
placing a farther sum of 50,000/. at his 
command, and persons had been dis- 
patched into those districts most dis- 
tressed, with full authority to commence 
such plans as seemed most likely to give 
relief to the people. He believed that 
the works, in many places, had already 
commenced, and that relief to a conside- 
rable extent had followed. In common 
with the right hon. gentleman, he felt 
the calamity as a deep one. It was, how- 
ever, satisfactory to know, that the distress 
was confined to a limited, and not very 
extensive, portion of the country; but 
still there was enough to call upon par- 
liament for farther assistance when the 
present funds should be exhausted. 

Mr. John Smith said, that, from facts 
which had come to his knowledge, as a 
member of the London Tavern committee, 
he could not but be surprised at the 
speech which the right hon. secretary had 
just delivered. The Dublin committee 
might have done all in its power, but it 
had not done sufficient in the way of re- 
lief; for the last accounts from Ireland 
were more calamitous than ever. He 
would state facts to the House, on which 
it might rely. In the county of Clare, 
there were now 99,639 persons subsisting 
on charity from hour to hour. In Cork, 
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there were 132,000 individuals, who must 
perish with hunger if they did not receive 
relief. In one barony of the county of 
Clare, many persons had actually perished 
from famine. It was for government to 
say what, under such circumstances, it 
meant to do; but the first duty of any 
government that was worth one farthing, 
was to protect its subjects from starva- 
tion. Enough had not been done, and 
therefore government ought to take more 
decisive measures. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that in the county 
of Limerick, out of a population of 67,000 
persons, 20,000 were subsisting on charity. 
However great the sums placed at the 
disposal of the London Committee, it 
was impossible, even if they trebled their 
amount, that they could do more than 
relieve the present suffering, and that 
only in a very slight degree. He trusted 
that measures of employing the poor 
would be resorted to, and speedily; for 
while the legislature deliberated, the peo- 
ple perished. : 

Sir E. O’ Brien said, that if an effort was 
not made to relieve the Irish before har- 
vest, they would fall upon the new crop 
so eagerly and prematurely, that next 
year would be equal to this in misery. 

Sir J. Newport said, that unless means 
were found to employ the population of 
Ireland, the foundation of an ulterior evil 
would be laid, which would not only exist 
through this or through the next year, 
but would strike at the root of all industry 
for a long periud to come. Large as the 
means, and great as the benevolence of 
this country unquestionably were, those 
means and that benevolence were incapa- 
ble of affording efficient relief, unless the 
means of existence were drawn from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sufferers. 
The aid that might be afforded ought to 
take the shape of reward for labour, ra- 
ther than that of a boon to mendicity. 

Mr. Secretary Peel perfectly agreed 
with the right hon. baronet, that this was 
not a mere pecuniary question. The im- 
portance of the subject lifted it above the 
ordinary rules of financial calculation. 
The question was not, whether a sum of 
money should be advanced to Ireland. 
The Irish government were endeavouring 
to give relief in every possible way: not 
with strict regard to the principles of 
political economy, for unhappily the case 
was one that compelled them to set all 
ordinary rules at defiance. Engineers 
were engaged to see what works could 
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be commenced, that would afford occu- 
pation to the people ; and 6,000/. had 
already been appropriated, not for any 
public undertaking, but in order to effect 
improvements of a local and private na- 
ture, 


Scotch Burcus Accounts BILL.] 
On the motion for recommitting this bill, 
Mr. H. Drummond moved an instruction 
to the committee that they have power 
to divide the bill. This was agreed to, 
and on the motion that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Lord A. Hamilton declared his decided 
opposition to such a bill as the present 
being considered in any degree adequate 
to redress the abuses complained of b 
the inkabitants of the royal burghs of 
Scotland, and confirmed by the three 
reports of committees of that House. 
To call it a remedy for these admitted 
abuses, was a total misapplication of 
terms. No two things could be more 
opposite than the reports of the commit- 
tees of that House and the bill of the 
learned lord. The bill referred only to 
the accounts of the burghs. Now, the 
regulation of the accounts did not con- 
stitute a tenth part of the admitted abuses 
in the administration of these burghs. It 
did not meet the paramount abuse of self- 
election, from which alone so many mis- 
chiefs originated. The learned lord was 
mistaken, if he thought such a measure 
would satisfy the petitioners. Since its 
introduction almost every royal burgh 
had petitioned against it. Not a solitary 
petition had been presented in its support. 
It was not in the nature of things, that 
with the feeling of burgh reform that ex- 
isted in Scotland, such a bill could satisfy 
the just claims of the people. 

The Lord Advocaie said, he considered 
the bill consistent with the report of the 
committee up stairs, and that it went di- 
rectly to remedy the evils complained of. 
He would receive with attention any 
amendment which was calculated toremove 
the grievances complained of, but he 
would oppose himself to any violation of 
the chartered rights of the royal burghs. 

Mr. J. P. Grant denied that the bill 
was at all founded on the reports of the 
committees of that House. Those com- 
mittees detailed a variety of abuses to 
which the present bill not even adverted. 
As to chartered rights, he knew of no 
rights, in virtue of which self-elected ma- 
gistrates assumed the power to vote them- 
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selves into office in perpetuity, and to ex- 
ercise an arbitary disposition over the 
property of others, and even the return of 
members to that House. 

’ Mr. Hume denied that the bill afforded 
the smallest chance of relief. No effectual 
relief could be given, unless by a modifi- 
cation of the absurd and dangerous prin- 
ciple of self-election. The defect of this 
measure was, that it did not go to the root 
of the evil. Its remedies were mere pal- 
liatives: the great spring of all the mis- 
chief was left untouched, provisions were 
enacted which could be of no real use, and 
proceedingsin the Exchequer were to bein- 
stituted against acorrupt magistrate, which 
might not terminate, before the parties 
had descended into their graves. A great 
deal had been said with regard to the sa- 
credness of chartered rights. Under this 
name, malversation, and all the varieties 
of abuse, had too long enjoyed impunity. 
It was not possible to point out a more 
wasteful or unjustifiable expenditure than 
that of the Scotch burghs. To correct 
this, was the avowed purpose for which 
the bill was introduced. The chartered 
rights, held up as worthy of so much re- 
verence, had been violated whenever it 
was deemed expedient. What he com- 
plained of was, that this measure went to 
perpetuate that root of all the evil and 
corruption which they deplored, and the 


existence of which was no where denied | 


—the power of self-election. Against the 
continuance of such a power he protested, 
and he must declare himself grievously 
disappointed that the learned lord had not 
introduced a more efficient measure. The 
learned lord had neglected the opportunity 
of realizing a permanent good for his 
country, and establishing on a solid basis 
his own reputation. Since, however, there 
were parts of the bill which some of his 
friends conceived might be beneficial, he 
would not resist its farther progress, al- 
though he feared that the effect would be, 
to perpetuate the system of self-election, 
and doom the inhabitants of Scotch burghs 
to a continuance of the abuses set forth in 
their petitions. 
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Lord Binning said, it couldnot be denied 
by any man, that the charters in question 
were originally granted for the benefit of 
the parties receiving them. The object 
of the present measure was, without 
trenching upon them, to remedy the abuses 
which had crept in, and become as it were 
established under the sanction of custom. 
It had been urged that these charters were 
in themselves injurious, and had been often 
violated on former occasions. To this 
proposition he never could assent. If the 


convention of Scotch burghs had ever in- 


terfered, it was an interference without 
authority. It was under these impressions 
that the committee had acted, in prepar- 
ing the new system of regulation which 
had been submitted to the House. 

Mr. Maxwell argued against the system. 
He considered its origin as being a revo- 
lution, though made by a king. Its first 
institution was the act of a weak king, ad- 
vised by an imbecile set of counsellors. 
He approved of that part of the bill which 
imposed fines in cases of corrupt prac- 
tices. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee, and, on the motion of Mr. H. 
Drummond, the clauses relative to the 
power of instituting an Exchequer process 
against corrupt magistrates were omitted, 
with the view of being made the subject 
Mr. J. P. Grant 
then moved an amendment, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the auditing of the ac- 
counts. Upon this the committee divided : 
Ayes; 35. Noes, 53. Mr. J. P. Grant 
also proposed a clause, that nothing con- 
tained in the bill should operate against 
the jurisdiction of the head courts. Upon 
this a division also took place: Ayes; 44. 
Noes, 71. The remaining clauses were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


e 
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MarriaGE Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
The Duke of Richmond presented a pe- 
tition from Arthur Chichester, esq. re- 
ferring to the case of the marquis of Do- 


Mr. W. Smith could not but approve of | negal, complaining of the retrospective 
that part of the measure by which legal | effect of this bill, and praying that it might 


proceedings might be commenced against 
a corrupt magistrate, and in the event of 


not pass into a law. 
Lord Ellenborough moved the order of 


conviction a penalty of 500/. be imposed | the day, and the House resolved into a 
upon him. This would operate to remove | committee on the bill. The noble lord ob- 
a great deal of the temptation to do. served, thatthe bill had been already much 
wrong, and he should not be sorry to see discussed both with respect to its pros- 
a similar provision extended to every part | pective and retrospective clauses. The 
of the United Kingdom. y 
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petition which had been just read, com- 
plained of its operation in the latter re- 
spect, and referred to a case in which the 
petitioner was interested. But their lord- 
ships must be aware that the bill had not 
been introduced with reference to that 
particular case or to any other. This was, 
indeed, the fourth time the measure had 
been sent up to thém from the House of 
Commons. Their lordships, therefore, 
now came to the discussion, well informed 
of the nature of the measure, and with the 
knowledge of its having the repeated 
sanction of the other House of Parliament. 
In order to show the evils to which the 
present state of the marriage law gave 
origin, he referred to the cases of Riddall 
v. Ledyard, and Hayes v. Watts, in the 
Ecclesiastical court. It was quite unne- 
cessary for him to point out the conclu- 
sion which was to be drawn from such 
cases. They must satisfy their lordships, 
that no person could be in perfect secu- 
rity of the possession of the property he 
had received from his ancestors. Not 
one of their lordships, however great his 
property, however great the services to 
the country by which it had been ac- 
quired, but was exposed to danger as the 
law now stood. Every one, then, who 
looked forward to transmitting to his pos- 
terity, the estates and honours he had re- 
ceived from his ancestors, must desire 
some amendment of the law. Some 
purely accidental circumstance—some 
oversight in the marriage, not merely of 
his father, but of his grandfather, might 
vitiate the contract, and he, his children, 
and all his collateral connexions, since the 
original ancestor, be made bastards. Such 
Jamentable cases frequently occurred. A 
slight omission in point of form rendered 
null the marriage of persons, after they 
had had issue, and their children were 
advanced in life. And yet this was done 
in cases to which the legislature, at the 
passing of the marriage act, had never 
meant it to apply. Men were bereft of 
the ——— to which they expected to 
succeed, and made bastards, by an ope- 
ration of the law which was contrary to 
the original intention of those who framed 
it. When the law was in this state—when 
a marriage could be dissolved, not only 
by the husband himself, who had accom- 
plished it by his own perjury, but also by 
an heir at law, instigated by the basest 
motives of self-interest—surely such a 
system called loudly for amendment. 
Nothing could be more injurious to so- 
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ciety, than to allow the law to operate in 
a manner calculated to incite brother 
against brother, husband against wife; and 
to teach men to forget all the ties of af- 
fection, and all the bonds of honour. It 
was not for him to read their lordships a 
lecture on the principles of legislation. A 
law so hostile to morality, he should sup- 
pose, needed only to be pointed out in 
order to be repealed. A law which held 
out a constant temptation to crime—to 
the violation of the most sacred duties— 
ought not to be allowed to remain in the 
Statute-book. With this conviction on 
his mind, he entertained no doubt that 
their lordships would approve the present 
bill; and, in particular, that they would 
give a favourable reception to that clause 
which ratified marriages contracted in 
good faith, and which would be perfectly 
valid were it not for some accidental 
omission. The bill referred to that clause 
in the marriage act which requires the 
consent of parents and guardians to the 
marriage of minors. In deference to pub- 
lic opinion, that clause was left untouched. 
The marriage of minors would still be 
liable to be impeached ; but it was thought 
adviseable that after a certain time had 
elapsed, if the marriage was not ques- 
tioned, it should be held valid. In all 
cases where previous consent was required, 
the marriage would, after a certain time, 
become legalized.—The measure before 
their lordships was calculated to give con- 
fidence and security to the most important 
relations of social life. With regard to 
marriage, whatever religious ceremonies 
might be connected with it, the object of 
human legislation ought to be to mark out 
clearly who were married persons and who 
were not. This was certainly due to an 
institution on which the transfer of pro- 
perty and civil rights so greatly depended. 
But the complaint was, that men could 
not with certainty know whether they were 
legally married or not. Some accidental 
circumstance might render the ceremony 
void; and even when a marriage had taken 
place with the consent of all the parties 
who had a right to give their consent, it 
might, by some trifling omission or neglect 
become null. Their lordships must be 
aware that by declaring a marriage null, 
which had been bona fide contracted, they 
disgraced and planted a stigma on per- 
sons whose bounden duty it was, to live 
together. By the present bill, parents 
and guardians still retained, within a cer- 
tain time, the power of nullifying a mar- 
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riage to which their consent had not been 
given, He confessed, however, that a far 
better system might easily be found. He 
would go the length of saying, that when 
a marriage was once contracted without 
consent, it ought, notwithstanding, to 
remain indissolubie, except on the adultery 
of one of the parties.—But, leaving for the 
present the consideration of what the law 
prospectively ought to be, he thought 
their lordships could not hesitate to agree 
to the retrospective operation of the bill. 
The petition which had been laid on the 
table was not correct in the supposition 
that no retrospective measure for lega- 
lizing marriage had been enacted by par- 
liament. In 1781, 1805, and 1814, acts 


had been passed for the purpose of lega- | 


Jizing all marriages in churches and chapels 
where banns had not been published since 
the passing of the marriage act, and which 
marriages, but for those acts, would have 
been absolutely null. There was, there- 
fore, nothing new in the principle or in 
the enactments of the present bill ; and he 
could not help observing, that if any of 
their lordships approved of the measure 
prospectively, they ought also in consis- 
tency to give its retrospective operation 
their support. Indeed he could not con- 
ceive how those who thought right to 
guard against the future bastardizing effect 
of the marriage act should not be equally 
anxious to secure themselves against the 
consequences of omissions which might 
have occurred with regard to the mar- 
riages of their ancestors. When the act 
first passed, its mischievous effects were 
not foreseen. Few persons then under- 
stood the circumstances which rendered 
a marriage null, and for some years cases 
of dissolution of marriage were of rare 
occurrence. They, however, soon in- 
creased, when wicked and artful men dis- 
covered that, by taking advantage of their 
own perjury they could bastardize their 
children, and degrade their wives; or when 
some relative, as bad as the perjured hus- 
band, discovered a flaw in a marriage, by 
which he might bastardize the children 
who stood between him and the property 
he coveted. On these grounds he antici- 
pated their lordships’ concurrence in the 
principle of the retrospective clauses, It 
was not his intention to persist in re- 
taining all the clauses as they stood, 
neither would he contend for the retro- 
spective operation, without making an ex- 
ception of marriages in which the parties 
had, on knowledge of the illegality of the 
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contract, separated and ceased to cohabit, 
and some other cases, He called upon 
their lordships to pass the bill, that every 
man might be assured that the law which 
maintained him in the possession of his 
property would also enable him to transmit 
it to his children. 

Lord Stowell rose and addressed their 
lordships for the first time, but ina tone of 
voice that rendered his speech for the 
major part inaudible below the bar. He 


_ began by adverting to the importance of 


the subject, and observed, that whilst it 
was impossible to deny the evils of which 
the law as it now stood was occasionally 
productive, yet the reference he enter- 
tained for those great names under whose 
auspices the marriage law was established, 
had often checked the desire he felt to see 
it reformed. Various bills of this descrip- 
tion had, during the last few years, tra- 
velled up to their lordships’ House, and, 
notwithstanding the changes which they 
underwent in their progress, had failed to 
receive the approbation of their lordships. 
He should be glad if the present measure 
were to prove more fortunate than its pre- 
decessors ; but in order to become so, it 
was not enough to point out defects which 
ought to be supplied, or evils that required 
a remedy, but it should be made evident 
that the proposed alterations would not 
lead to consequences still.more mischiev- 
ous and deplorable. The length of time, 
also, during which the law as it now 
existed had continued, and the prodigious 
interests on which it had operated, must 
cause them to hesitate and take a full 
view of all the difficulties that surrounded 
a question of this nature——Having said 
thus much, he would add, nevertheless, 
that he had heard with much pleasure 
many of the observations which had fallen 
from the noble baron. He could not, 
however, agree with him in one branch of 
his doctrine, because in his (Lord S’s.) 
view of the subject, the marriage contract 
was entirely within the competency of a 
civil jurisdiction. It might not be so in 
savage life, where the essence of the en- 
gagement consisted perhaps in an appeal 
to Heaven; but in civilized states in which 
there was a matrimonial law, it was held 
that the Supreme Being left it to society 
to consider age and circumstances—to 
prescribe forms, and exercise a controlling 
authority over the whole subject. Dan- 
gerous consequences might possibly arise 
from leaving it altogether to private judg- 
ment to determine by what ceremony the 
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Union should take place which was to 
bind the parties as man and wife; and it 
might become impossible to distinguish 


‘such an Union from a state of unlawful 


co-habitation. To guard with the greater 
security against evils of this kind, religion 
had formerly imposed on the law the ob- 
ligation of considering marriage as a sa- 
crament. The intervention of no third 
party was necessary, as it was thus ren- 
dered'a personal sacrament; and in this 
state had the law remained until the 
period of the Reformation. Such, indeed, 
at this moment was the law of Scotland, 
and marriages might be contracted in that 
part of the kingdom to this day, without 
regard to any circumstance but ‘the will 
of the immediate parties, At the Refor- 
mation a very material change took place 
in this branch of the law. Many attempts 
were made to introduce a greater degree 
of certainty, and give a more definite 
character to the marriage institution. No 
doubt, those attempts were made with the 
royal permission granted in the first in- 
stance; but the only effect they for some 


‘time produced was, to’ lead to an express 


declaration, that marriage without consent 
of parents was null and void. Upon this 
principle such contracts were dissolved 
ab initio. In 1677, a bill was introduced 
for the purpose of giving a more settled 
form to the legal principlés so adopted. 


‘The subject was, however, subsequently 


referred toa very large committee, con- 
sisting of eight peers and all the prelates, 
who were instructed to provide ‘suitable 
penalties for clergymen who should ‘act 
in defiance of the law—to' examine wit- 
nesses and report the substance of their 
inquiries to the House. After the fullest 
consideration both by the committee and 
the House, the same principle was con- 
firmed ; and it was enacted, that no mar- 
riage between minors should be binding, 
that was celebrated without the consent of 
parents or of guardians. In 1691, another 
measure was brought forward, the object 
of which was, to prévent clandestine mar- 
riages, and which had likewise its origin 
From the period 
to which he had before alluded, one great 
and invariable principle was acknowledged. 
The marriage of a minor without consent 
of his natural ‘or appointed guardian was 


‘invalid. Such contracts amounted lite- 


rally to nothing. No amendment or 
further change took place till the reign of 
George 2nd, when the act by which mar- 
riages were now regulated was passed, It 
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was well known by what gross abuses of 
the former statute, the interposition of the 
legislature was at that time loudly called 
for. Shops were opened in various parts 
of the metropolis, where every legal re- 
straint and precaution was eluded. Youths 
of the best families and of the highest 
hopes were invited into these receptacles, 
where, in a moment of thoughtless 
levity, or transient fondness, misery 
was perhaps incurred, and affliction 
catried into the bosoms'of the most re- 
spectable members of society. Never did 
an abuse exist that required a more 
prompt or efficacious remedy. Never 
could an abuse have grown to such a 
height, had the means of preventing or 
correcting it been plain or obvious. 
Sensible, however, of the extreme diffi- 
culty belonging to the subject, the new 
bill was prepared by a_ considerable 
number of peers, but it didnot finally 
meet with the approbation of the House. 
It was then put into the hands of lord 
Hardwicke, of whom he might be allowed 
to say, that, whether, considered in his 
judicial or legislative character, he was 
one of the ablest’ persons this country had 
yet produced. The bill which he framed 
became-a law, and had been in operation 
ever since. By this proceeding it was 
re-enacted, that marriages without the 
necessary consent were null and void: 
and that whatever ceremony might take 
place, it amounted only to an idle form, 
signifying nothing, and binding nobody. 
Such was undoubtedly its effect, and the 
clergyman marrying parties who thus con- 
tracted no legal obligation, might again 
marry either of them to a different person. 
The'whole was a mere nullity, and the 
female might: desert her partner’s bed 
without becomiiig' an ‘adulteress, She 
had previously gained none of the privi- 
leges of a wite, arid she therefore could 
not forfeit them. ‘Marriages thus liable 
to be dissolved’ were in law no marriages 
at all, nor had the children born of them 
ever been for one moment legitimate. 
The only question upon this point was, 
whether it would be cétivenient to leave 
contracts of this description to be decided 
by others, and after a considerable lapse 
of time. Now, in his opinion, they could 
not introduce a worse evil than that of 
rendering such acts voidable. At present 
they were void ad initio; but if it should 
be rendered uncertain whether they 
ought or ought not to be held valid, and 
if their legal character was to be left de- 
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pendant on particular circumstances, and 
on the judgment of a court, did not their 
lordships readily foresee the consequences ? 
Would they ever agree to leave it doubtful 
for perhaps a long succession of years, 
whether, in the eye of the law itself, a 
woman was married, and whether her 
children were to inherit their father’s 
rights and property ? 
nullity gave a fixed and definite character 
to the law; and he submitted, that it was 
better to determine the whole question by 
the point of original validity, or the 
reverse. In cases where the consent of 
third parties was not requisite, there 
could be nd doubt that the provisions of 
this bill might be beneficially applicable. 
It was sufficient that the parties knew 
their own minds, and there was no ne- 
cessity or plea for any delay ; but in cases 
where the consent of third parties was 
necessary, greater doubt might arise, 
These third parties were either parents, or 
guardians appointed by parents or by the 
court of Chancery. Extraordinary as it 
must appear, he had not known a single 
instance of the application of the law in 
this last instance, however essential such 
an application must be to the interests of 
the higher and wealthier classes. No doubt 
it was equally important that the law of 
marriage should be uniform, and that it 
should not apply differently to the rich 
and to the poor. With regard to that 
clause of the statute which referred to 
parties possessing 100/. a year, he had 
never been able to understand it clearly. 
The people of this country would not, he 
was persuaded, willingly submit to a ma- 
trimonial law that was equivocal in itself, 
or that depended on the wealth or situa- 
tion of the parties. The necessity of con- 
sent was made evident by another circum- 
stance, as it related to a variety of cases. 
The fact might not come to the knowledge 
of the individuals whose consent was re- 
quired; it might be industriously con- 
cealed from them; and instances of this 
kind were perpetually occurring. It was 
not always against, so much as without 
consent, that the marriages of minors 
took place. How, then, would their 
lordships decide, when the only question 
was, original nullity or not? On the one 
side all was definite; but leave the con- 
tract voidable only, and there might be 
no end to the perplexity or the confusion. 
—He knew it had been urged, that parties 
might be betrayed into error, and might 
suppose that they had complied with all 
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the provisions of the law, when they had 
in fact. misunderstood them. It had been 
even said, that they might engage them- 
selves in the nuptial contract, without 
being aware that the consent of others 
was necessary. Such being the case, it 
was contended, that time ought to be 
allowed to bring about, as it were, a com- 
promise, and to furnish an opportunity of 
supplying the requisite formalities. If 
this principle were admitted, the utmost 
care should be taken not to extend the 
time so conceded beyond the period that 
might appear strictly necessary for the 
purposes contemplated. He had endea- 
voured to show what an enormous evil a 
voidable marriage must be, and he would 
add, that its enormity must be propor- 
tionate to the length of its duration. He 
had seen with some surprise in the pre- 
sent bill a provision by which, although 
the right of consent was reserved to 
fathers and guardians, five years might 
elapse without the fact reaching their 
knowledge, and a suit might then be in- 
stituted in the arches’ court which might 
be carried to the court of delegates, and 
which, as far as he knew those courts, 
might last for three years longer. Here, 
then, would be eight years of uncertainty 
and suspense. He trusted that the House 
in its humanity would not agree to plunge 
parties into misery like this, and that it 
would still consider the consent of pa- 
rents or guardians as indispensable. By 
this bill the natural mother was admitted 
in certain cases to the privilege of giving 
the requisite consent. Was she also to 
institute the legal proceedings, and this, 
too, in preference to the virtuous widow ? 
What security was there that she might 
not be a very unfit person, one who had 
made a merchandise of her charms, the 
child itself being the offspring of some 
accidental connexion? It might be other- 
wise; but how were they to distinguish 
between a settled cohabitation and the 
state of things which he had supposed ? 
The father might have been long totally 
estranged from her, and she might have 
been distributing her favours amongst 
twenty nominal husbands. He objected 
strongly to the late period of the session, 
when so momentous a subject was 
brought before them. It was remarkable, 
that the various bills of the last four years 
had all been presented at the same incon- 
venient period of the year. In his judg- 
ment, the best course which their Jord- 
ships could now pursue, and the best 
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mode they could adopt of dealing with 
this measure, would be, to let the ques- 
tion stand over till next session, when it 
might originate amongst themselves, with 
the assistance of all that learning which 
belonged peculiarly to the subject, and 
was calculated to confer greater authority 
on the proposed reform. 

The Earl of Westmoreland warmly sup- 
ported the bill, which he regretted had 
not passed two or three years: before. 
Many atrocious acts of robbery and in- 
justice might then have been prevented; 
and the number of such acts was, he 
feared, even now, daily increasing. He 
did not doubt, indeed, that they would 
continue to prevail, and to set all religion, 
all justice, and all humanity at defiance, 
unless parliament should interfere, and 
rescue the country from the gross ini- 
quities to which it was now subject. The 
law, as it now stood, was not the ancient 
law of the land: it was not only a de- 
parture from, but a direct subversion of 
that ancient law; its intention was, to pre- 
vent clandestine marriages, and its opera- 
tion, to destroy those which were just, and 
ought, therefore, to be binding. As to 
what had just fallen from the learned 
lord, he would beg leave to ask him, 
whether the marriages which he said were 
null and void, must not become void by 
judgments of courts, in order to their 
being so considered? He wished to see 
the law extend its protection over youth 
and property; but it was quite as ne- 
cessary to guard against other species of 
fraud and spoliation. Surely it could not 
be denied, that the law was nugatory as 
regarded its own provisions. These might 
all be set aside by various expedients, by 
a journey to Scotland, or a voyage to 
France, or even by a marriage in which 
the banns were published with a certain 
degree of secrecy. Minors, by a subse- 
quent marriage, after full age, might also 
remedy every defect, except, perhaps, the 
illegitimacy of their first-born.—The bill 
contained two principal clauses, the one 
prospective, and the other retrospective ; 
but he proposed to consider them together. 
Their lordships would immediately pro- 
ceed to amend the act; and thus prevent 
progressive nullities. No great injustice 
could be done by preventing the opera- 
tion of the existing act, when, if this bill 
be not passed, nullities would be pro- 
nounced, and injustice would be com- 
mitted. He wished to protect those who 
complied with the law, as far as they were 
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acquainted with it, and guarded their pro- 
perty from being made the subject of 
such dishonest hopes and selfish specula- 
tion. He would put some cases to show 
the insecurity of property under the law 
as it at present stood. He would put the 
case of a marriage celebrated with all due 
ceremonies and formalities, where the 
parties were of the highest rank, and 
where the greatest property was involved. 
He would suppose that his majesty should 
be present on the occasion, and that the 
archbishop of Canterbury should celebrate 
the ceremony. Nay more, the lady should 
go through the secret chamber of the 
chancellor, and the ordeal of the master 
in chancery ; so that royalty, church, and 
law, should publicly sanction the union. 
He would suppose the lady had brought 
a large fortune. He would suppose that 
this couple had lived together forty years, 
and that they had children married into 
their lerdships’ families, and thus allied to 
the highest rank and respectability in the 
country. He would further suppose, that 
to make provision for these children, this 
couple suffered a recovery with the eldest 
son, and had mortgaged or sold their pro- 
pou. After all this, by the existing 
aw, a little informality might render such 
a marriage, so solemnized, and followed 
by so many acts, the validity of which 
depended on its validity, null and void. 
The lady might happen to have been one 
day younger than she believed herself at 
the time of her marriage, or the licence 
might be attested by one witness: instead 


of two, and such trifling imformalities 


would overthrow a marriage believed 
good for forty years. The noble earl 
put some other cases of equal hardship, 
both with respect to real and personal 
property. The existing law destroyed all 
security of all kinds of property. But 
let us look at it as it affected the public. 
These mortgages and sales were invalid; 
so that the honest purchasers would be 
deprived of their property without remedy, : 
as the estates would go over to the re- 
mainder man. Suppose a property, real, 
or personal, in trust, or not devolving to a 
lady on marriage, or coming of age. 
These estates, or funded property are 
sold—and she dies before she attains the 
age of twenty-one.—What is to happen.? 
If a real estate, the heir at law would 
take it. If funded, what is to happen? 
Is the trustee or bank director, that 
passed this property, to refund?—In short, 
without a retrospective clause, no trans- 
4D 
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action in life was secure. No counsel 
could give an opinion upon the validity 
of any title ; because, however good other 
deeds might be, no counsel could answer 
what defect there might be in some one 
of the licences granted 20, 30, or 40 
years preceding. Such was the state of 
the law, that no man knew how to avoid 
offence, or when he was within the 
penalties of the law ;—a law which was 
repealed for every good purpose, and 
only existed for fraud. Four sisters shall 
be in one house; three of them shall 
marry by stealth, the fourth with all the 
formality of parental consent. The three 
clandestine marriages are good, and the 
public one shall be voided 20 years after 
upon some trifling informality. Another 
instance,—a daughter married under a 
license, surreptitiously obtained ;—the 
father forgave her on condition of her 
marrying again: three years after, this 
lady was divorced, on some informality 
respecting the man’s licence. Both, then, 
as regarded the comfort of families, the 
peace of the parties, and security of 
property, some change was necessary in 
the existing law. And what was the ob- 
jection to an amendment that would 
afford such security? Why, that it would 
affect the rights of third parties. In his 
opinion, their security was fully enough 
attended to. It would not disturb their 
property, but only interrupt certain ex- 
pectations and speculations. He put the 
case of the family of a nephew enjoying 
the prospect of proving the invalidity of 
his uncle’s marriage. If the marriage were 
pronounced void, the uncle might marry 
again, and disappoint hopes so formed; 
and he (lord W.) saw no hardship in such 
disappointment. It was the duty of their 
lordships to do what was right and just, 
whatever effect their decision might have 
on ill-placed expectations. —But he might 
er by former marriage acts, that the 
egislature had never been restrained from 
improvements of the law, by a considera- 
tion of the remote and uncertain interests 
of third parties. The first marriage act 
that he found was that of 32nd Henry 
8th, which made every marriage valid 
which was celebrated in facie ecclesia. 
This act robbed third persons of their 
rights, annihilated all previous rights to 
divorce from contracts, &c. presenti in 
Juturo, to speculate in invalid marriages ; 
but such an anticipated consequence did 
not prevent its passing. Next, 5th Ed- 
ward 6th, which confirmed the marriage 
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of priests and deacons with dowry, &c. 
This act had no reference to third parties, 
whose rights it took away. This act was 
repealed by Ist of queen Mary, and never 
set up again till 1 James Ist., which con- 
tinued all the marriages and property of 
priests and deacons, without reference to 
third parties. The 12th Charles 2nd, 
confirmed all marriages made during the 
rebellion, however irregular—no con- 
sideration of third parties. The noble 
earl enumerated the other marriage acts 
from the Reformation down to the act of 
George 2nd, which was at present in 
force, and which this bill was intended to 
amend; and showed that they all in- 
terfered with the rights of third parties, 
as well as the present measure ;_ but that 
that interference was no bar to their enact- 
ment. Nay, even after the passing of the 
act of George 2nd, a class of marriages 
had been celebrated, one of which the 
courts pronounced null; and an act was, 


therefore, in 1781, brought in, to legalize — 


the informal marriages of thirty years. 
Here was an interference with the rights 
of third parties for a long period, and in- 
cluding a great number of cases: and yet 
the consideration of their assumed rights 
did not prevent the measure from passing. 
—In 1805, bishop Horsely brought in 4 
bill, to legalize marriages in churches and 
chapels, where banns had not been pub- 
lished. In 1816, another was brought in, 
to confirm marriages made by dissenting 
ministers in India.—The noble earl. con- 
firmed his argument by an appeal to the 
bill of lord Redesdale, which interposed 
to prevent the levying of penalties for 
clerical non-residence, after suits for re- 
covering them had been, in a great va- 
riety of instances, commenced. Now, as 
to setting up nullities ;—by Mr. Reston’s 
act, by an informality in the attestations 
of deeds, deeds to a great extent were in- 
valid and null.—An act passed to confirm 
all these deeds, as if they had been legally 
executed—no consideration of third par- 
ties. The retrospective clause could not 
affect the rights of third parties to com- 
mence suits. No suit of nullity could be 
brought by them during the life-time of 
the parties. Their rights were therefore 
out of the question. To allow the 
parties themselves to commence suits of 
nullity would be merely another way of 
authorising voluntary divorces. Parties 
who celebrate their marriage in facie 
ecclesia, should be allowed no right to di- 
vorce one another for informality. He 
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trusted, that no man who voted against 
this measure, would find himself or his 
family in the distressed state consequent 
upon this law;—and .that no reverend 
prelate who had formally joined a lady in 
matrimony; would, by his vote, have her 
to charge him with having, instead of 4 
blessing, conferred on her the heaviest lot 
of misery and misfortune. The noble 
earl concluded by giving his support to 
the bill, as proposed to be amended by 
the noble lord who introduced it. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the question 
was hot now, whether the bill should 
pass, but whether the retrospective clause 
should remain part of it. In his opinion, 
the bill ought to be divided, and the re- 
trospective and prospective clauses made 
separate measures. He did not now give 
his opinion on either, but wished to state 
that they stood on distinct grounds, and 
that the one might be agreed to by 
those who might reject the other. In 
defending the retrospective clause, it had 
been assumed that the marriages which 
it would legalize were real marriages. 
They were not so: they were no 
marriages at all. The parties might 
marry again to-morrow; and the act 
would, therefore, declare as marriages, 
~ what, before it passed, were not marriages. 
The act of George 2nd, pronounced 
marriages null and void, unless celebrated 
under certain circumstances. They were, 
in éonsequence, null and void; and this 
clause would substitute a marriage for a 
transaction which was not entitled to bé 
considered as one. But leaving this re- 
trospective clause for future considera- 
tion, he must say, that he could not 
agree to the prospective clauses as they 
stood. It was better, in his opinion, that 
the parties should know, as soon as they 
were married, whether they were married 
or no, than that they should be left in 
an uncertainty as to whether they had 
contracted a valid matrimonial engage- 
ment or not. No man who had his heart 
in the right place would permit a clause 
to pass which allowed parents or guardians 
to deliberate for a number of ycars, 
whether they would consider the marriage 
of their children or their wards as void 
or valid. He would put the case of a 
cruel or capricious father, who should be 
displeased at the very early marriage of 
his daughter (for imprudent marriages 
were likely to be contracted chiefly by 
very young persons), and who had it in 
his power to dissolve it. immediately. 
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“ No,” such a father might say, “I am 
very angry at your conduct; I will not 
now dissolve your marriage ; I shall leave 
you together till you have a family of 
five or six children, and then I will 
bring a suit of nullity, dissolve your 
marriage, make bastards of your children, 
and turn you to beggary.” To grant 
such he could never consent. If the 
parent withheld consent, but died before 
the infant-attained the years of majority, 
the marriage became valid. This strange 
inconsistency in the law would therefore 
be introduced—that, of the children of 
two fathers, both withholding consent 
from their marriage, the one by the death 
of her father might be legitimately 
married, and the other by her father’s re- 
maining alive might find that she had not 
been married at all. He would put the 
case that he (the lord chancellor) and the 
noble lord who introduced the bill had a 
daughter married on the same day, and 
in the same circumstances; but that he 
(the lord chancellor) died before he 
brought a suit of nullity, and that the 
noble lord survived: his (the lord chan- 
cellor’s) daughter would be legitimately 
married, whereas the noble lord’s daughter 
might find her marriage dissolved. He 
could never agree to a clause which would 
admit of such results. With respect to 
the retrospective clause, the objections 
were still stronger. His noble friend who 
had last spoke did not seem to know 
that there could be any vested interests 
but what the party was in the enjoyment 
of. Now, vested interest not enjoyed, 
might be more valuable than those pos- 
sessed. Suppose an elder brother, ille- 
gally married, possessed an entailed es- 
tate, and a younger brother legally 
married; the children of the latter would 
have a vested interest in the ‘estate more 
valuable than the father. The bill ren- 
dered proclamation of banns more diffi- 
cult than before. The clergyman was 
even indictable if he made a mistake. 
He could not agree to the first clause, 
which repealed the act of George 2nd, 
till he saw the objections removed which 
he had stated. He wished it to be known, 
that marriage was marriage immediately 
after it was contracted, and could ngt 
admit an intermediate state of five or six 
years after the ceremonies were perform- 
ed, in which it was Jeft to: parents or 
guardians to make it valid or not. 

The Earl of Liverpoot could not agree 
to the postponement of the bill: He 
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thought something ought to be done to 
guard the existing law this session. 

Lord Redesdale opposed the prospective 
clause, and recommended, that in future 
all marriages should be celebrated in 
pursuance of banns and not of licences. 

The Earl of Harrowby was of opinion, 
that where a party had obtained a mar- 
riage under a false affidavit of his own, 
and afterwards invalidated that marriage, 
the sentence of nullity pronounced in 
consequence should operate as a convic- 
tion of perjury against the wrong doer. 

The first clause was then agreed to. 

On the motion for agreeing to the 
second clause, the object of which is to 
give parents and guardians the power of 
voiding marriages, until the parties at- 
tained the age of 21, 

Lord Holland defended the clause, 
allowing that it might be susceptible of 
amendment, but maintaining, that by its 
adoption, the existing law would be ma- 
terially improved. If the clause, however, 
should be rejected, he should still think 
the bill eminently serviceable. The clause 
was drawn in strict analogy to the law of 
the country in other respects. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it would 
be desirable to introduce into the clause 
a provision, that any suit for rendering a 
marriage null and void, must be com- 
menced within a twelvemonth of the 
solemnization of the nuptials. He recom- 
mended that the Chairman should report 
progress, in order to give their lordships 
time to consider this suggestion. 

The Chairman accordingly reported 
progress, and asked leave to sit again. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 19. 


MarriacGe Act AMENDMENT BIL1.] 
The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on this bill. On the clause for 
giving to parents and guardians a certain 
period after the marriages of minors with- 
out Consent to institute suits for annulling 
such marriages, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that every means that could be devised 
by human ingenuity, ought to be resorted 
to for the purpose of preventing improper 
marriages, but that when those marriages 
had been celebrated under the solemn 
sanction of religion, they ought to be in- 
Aissoluble; nor could he conceive any 
thing more repugnant to religion or mo- 
rality than that persons should be placed 
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in the situation of not knowing whether 
they were lawfully married, or living in 
a state of concubinage—that a mother 
should be placed in the situation of not 
knowing whether her children were to be 
considered as ornaments or a disgrace to 
her. 

The Archbishop of York expressed his 
entire concurrence in the opinion delivered 
by his most reverend brother, and ob- 
served that the principle of legislation 
ought to be—** Those whom God hath 
joined, Jet no man put asunder.” 

The Earl of Liverpool maintained that 
the sound principle of legislation was to 
throw every obstacle in the way of im- 
proper marriages; but when they had been 
solemnized, they ought to be indissoluble. 

The clause was negatived. On the re- 
trospective clause being read, the lord 
chancellor moved, that the further consi- 
deration of it be postponed. Upon this, 


the committee divided : Contents 40, Not- . 


contents 69. The clause being read, 

Lord Ellenborough re-urged the grounds 
on which he called upon the committee 
to prevent any further evil arising from 
the nullifying of marriages for want of 
consents, or defect of form, under the 
operation of the marriage act, and stated 
his intention of moving to extend the 
operation of the clause to the rendering 
valid all marriages which had taken place 
since 1754, the date of the marriage act, 
with the exception of those which had 
been declared null, and of those in which 
the parties aware of the nullity of the first 
marriage, had contracted a second mar- 
riage; and also with a proviso, that dig- 
nities, honours, and property, whether 
they had descended to the children of 
any such marriage, or, in consequence 
of its acknowledged nullity, to the heir 
at law, should remain in the possession 
of those persons to whom they had de- 
scended and their descendants, with some 
other amendments. 

Upon the amendments of lord Ellen- 
borough a short discussion took place, in 
the course of which 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was his 
intention to introduce a clause fo prevent 
this act from extending to any causes now 
pending, or to be instituted before a com- 
petent tribunal within the next twelve 
months, 

Lord Holland was of opinion, that the 
operation of the whole measure now be-~ 
fore their lordships would be destroyed if 
the noble earl’s proposals were agreed ta. 
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Difficulties and embarrassments might 
certainly attend the discussion of this sub- 
ject; but their lordships should beware 
of the ill effects of stopping in their course. 
They were bound to make atonement for 
the punishment inflicted by the marriage 
act, and reparation should be made with- 
out delay, without letting the technicalities 
of courts intercept their progress. There 
were, no doubt, persons who would have 
advised that the marriages contracted be- 
fore 1660 should not be confirmed; but 
good policy prevailed, and they were con- 
firmed, - Even a few years ago a bill was 
introduced to relieve the clergy from the 
nalties of non-residence. ‘ Ignorantia 
figis non excusat,’”? was a maxim strictly 
applied to the girl of fifteen, while in 
ersons of a learned profession, who should 
ae presumed to know their duty, igno- 
rance was excused. Wasa young lady, 
just entering the church door with an 
admiring lover, to ask about the contract 
of his grandmother? Such a lady so 
doing might have a very inquiring mind ; 
but if the lover were as modest as he might 
be ardent, he would at once leave her, 
and make his bow. The strict rules of 
justice called for the adoption of the 
clauses proposed by the noble lord. 
Where a fair consent was given to parties 
inter-marrying, and where religion ratified 
that marriage, an ignorance of facts, or 
technicality, should not prevail. Virtue 
and generosity demanded the repeal of 
the act of 1754. 

The several clauses proposed by lord 
Ellenborough were then passed. After 
which, the earl of Liverpool proposed the 
clause to which he had before alluded. 
The earl of ens proposed, as an 
amendment, to omit the words, “ during 
the next twelve months,” as it would only 
have the effect of instituting suits at pre- 
sent not thought of. This amendment 
was agreed to; and upon the clause, as 
amended, the House divided; For the 
clause, 42; Against it, 58. The chair- 
man then reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again. 


SEE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 19. 


County Court or MrppueseEx.] 
Mr. Lennard presented a petition from 
4,000 of the householders and traders of 
Middlesex, complaining of the conduct 
of the county clerk. of Middlesex. He 
knew nothing of the truth or falsehood 
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of the statement in the petition. Hehad 
before brought the subject of this court 
under the consideration of the House. 
He believed most sincerely, that the 
court was very useful in its constitution, 
and that if the House could be persuaded 
to look at the subject, means might be 
found to make it much more so. He re- 
gretted that the petitioners had not con- 
fined themselves to a statement of the 
large amount of the fees, producing an 
eniolument far beyond what was con- 
templated when the court was instituted ; 
and to the inconveniences arising from 
the infrequency of the sittings, and the 
distance necessary to be travelled in order 
to attend the court; because he feared 
the very strenuous friends of the county 
clerk in that House, when they found an 
attack was made on the clerk himself, 
would, in their zeal for the defence of 
the clerk, extend it to the court itself, 
and thereby his cause would be injured. 
He was convinced that the House would 
not long allow such a salary to be received, 
without being satisfied that all that could 
be done was done for the suitors. He 
should again call the attention of the 
House to the subject next session, and 
he trusted he should succeed in reducing 
the large fees, and increasing the time of 
attendance, and the number of places of 
attendance. He moved, that the petition 
do lie on the table. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the petition did 
not represent the feeling of the county of 
Middlesex, but emanated from individuals 
actuated by the worst motives. He de- 
nied, on the authority of the chief judge 
of the court, that any fees had been taken 
by the chief clerk, which were not sanc- 
tioned by act of parliament. Even if 
such a grievance had existed, it was not a 
subject for the interference of parliament, 
since there was a specific mode of redress 
pointed out by the act. Under these 
circumstances, he should move, that the 
petition be rejected. 

Dr. Lushington asked, whether it was 
candid to attribute malignant motives to 
4,000 individuals, and to move for the 
rejection of the petition, upon the unsup- 
ported ipse dizit of the party accused? 
The petitioners did not merely complain 
of the extortion of fees, but that the chief 
judge did not sit so often as the interests 
of justice required. Nearly 18,000 cases 
were heard annually, and the judge only 
sat twice a week ; so that he must dispose 
of 180 causes a day. It was utterly im- 
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possible that they could be disposed of 
with this extraordinary expedition, con- 
sistently with the interests of the suitors 
in that court. As to redress, by applica- 
tion to the three chief justices, was it 
likely that suitors in cases under the 
amount of 40s. could resort to such an 
expetisive mode of proceeding ? 

Mr. Bennet thought the House was 
bound to inquire into the allegations of 
the petitioners. 

The Attorney General stated, that the 
act of parliament specified the legal fees, 
and in the event of exaction, the remedies. 
The petitioners should therefore have 
sought redress in the mode indicated by 
the law. 

Mr. Hume expressed his astonishment 
that the first law officer of the Crown 
should set his face against investigation. 
They were not the friends of Mr. Heath, 
who wished to damnify his reputation by 
the rejection of the petition. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if the petitioners 
had confined themselves to the grievances, 
he should not oppose the reception of the 
petition; but when they attacked the 
character of the judge, on ex parte state- 
ments, he eould not consent to let it lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that to reject the 
petition of the 4,000 persons was, to use 
a@ common saying, carrying the joke a 
little too far. It was, forsooth, to be re- 
jected because it implicated the learned 

entieman who presided in the court. 

ut, was not his character much more 
likely to be affected by a refusal to receive 
the allegations of 4,000 persons who de- 
clared themselves to be aggrieved? 

After some further conversation, the 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


TITHES, AND THE CHURCH EsTAB- 
LISHMENT IN IRELAND.] Mr. Daly 
having, at the. request of Mr. Secretary 
Peel and several other members, consent- 
ed to postpone until next session his pro- 
mised motion on the subject of tithes in 
Ireland, 

Mr. Hume immediately rose, and said, 
‘that as the hon. member for Galway had 
declined proceeding, it was his intention 
to avail himself of the opportunity to bring 
the subject of Tithes, and the Church 
Establishment of Ireland before the House. 
It was well known, that he had long ago 
given notice of a motion on this subject ; 
but he had delayed: it in deference to his 
‘majesty's ministers, till he should see what 
measures they would bring forward. ' 


Motion respecting Tithes and the 
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So little commensurate, in his opinion, 
were the proposed measures of govern- 
ment with the deplorable evils for which 
they were offered as remedies, that he now 
called on the House, and particularly 
those members of it connected with Ire- 
land, to lose no time in the adoption of 
some more efficient plan for the relief 
of that unhappy country. 

The state of inquietude produced by 
bad government, and the consequent 
misery, which so generally prevailed in 
Ireland, led to the necessity of keeping 
up a larger military force than had ever 
before been employed, exeept when the 
people were in open rebellion. If, 
therefore; the wretchedness of the people 
was not sufficient to rouse parliament to 
some exertion for their amelioration, the 
expense of our present military establish- 
ment, amounting nearly to two millions 
annually, was, he thought, a strong reason 
why a remedy should be immediately ap- 
plied, particularly when it was known, 
that in 1792, and in other years of peace, 
about 500,000/. was the ordinary annual 
military expenditure for that country. 

In looking to the state of Ireland for 
many years past, and in attempting to as- 
certain the source of the constant suc- 
cession of inquietude, disturbance, and 
rebellion in that country, he had observed 
several powerful causes, all tending to pro= 
duce these deplorable events, of which the 
tithe system. was certainly one of the 
principal. Within these few days the 
evils arising from that system in Ire- 
land had been stated to the House in 
strong, but he believed not exaggerated 
terms; and, as very decided opinions had 
been given on the antiquity and sacred 
character of tithes, by the secretary of 
state for the home department, and by 
the right hon. and learned attorney- 
general for Ireland, he was anxious to 
state how far he differed from them. In 
the first place, he wished to clear his way 
on the question of the right which clergy- 
men possessed to tithes; and, notwith- 
standing the taunt of the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, who accused him of en- 
tertaining wild and visionary views, he 
would fearléssly state his opinions on the 
subject. They asserted, that tithes and 
church property were as sacred and as 
inviolable as any other description of pro- 
perty. Nay, the under secretary of state 
(Mr. Dawson) had declared, that a cler- 
gyman had a better claim to his tithes 
than any man had-to his own estate. 
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From that doctrine he (Mr. Hume) en- 
tirely dissented. He contended, that the 
property of the church and the tithes had 
no affinity, in many respects, to private 
property. If a man had an estate, whether 
by descent, by bequest, or by purchase, it 
was not in the power of parliament to de- 
prive him of it without the grossest injus- 
tice. But, let the House recollect in what 
situation church property stood, as com- 
pared with private property. Bishops 
and beneficed clergymen may be deprived 
of their church income, by being deposed 
from their offices for violation of profes- 
sional duty, or improper conduct, as other 
public officers. The bishops and clergy- 
men cannot sell, alienate, or bequeath 
the church property, as private indi- 
viduals do. The greater part of church 
property and tithes had been originally 
granted by kings, and by parliaments, 
to support and promote religion. It fol- 
lowed, then, that it was in the power of 
government to change the disposition of 
that property, provided such a change was 
necessary for the support or promotion of 
religion; always bearing in mind, that 
those who had vested interests in that pro- 
perty were justly entitled to enjoy them. 
That was a point on whieh he wished dis- 
tinctly to be understood. He would never 
be a party to deprive the bishops, or any 
of the clergy, during their lives, of the pro- 
perty of which the existing institutions had 
put them in possession: but he could see 
no injustice in parliament making an al- 
teration in its appropriation, after the 
death of the parties in possession. He 
could not admit, as had been stated by 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite, that 
an interference with church property was 
robbery and spoliation—he denied it al- 
together. In fact, church property had 
been interfered with at various times in 
almost every country in Europe. It was 
not at this time necessary, in the view he 
took of the subject, to look to the 
origin of tithes in any disposition that 
was to be made of them. It was well 
known how Henry 8th had disposed 
of them in his settlement of the church, 
and how parliament had sanctioned and 
confirmed his acts. Had not parliament 
also taken them from the Catholic and 
given them to the Protestant church? 
But, to come to later times. What was 
the effect of the resolution of the Irish 

arliament on the 18th of March, 1735? 
t was virtually the abolishing the tithe 
of agistment and this had-been since con- 
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firmed by the act of Union. Here, then, 
was an interference with church property. 
If that was spoliation and robbery, he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Piunket), who was a 
member of that parliament, why he had 
not raised his voice to protest against 
such enormities? It was not for that 
right hon. gentleman, who had been a 
party to that spoliation, to blame others 
for following the same principle. The 
fact was, that the acts of the government, 
not only of Ireland, and of England, but 
of every country on the continent, inter- 
fered with chureh property and tithes. If 
parliament had the right, and didtake away 
the tithe of agistment, which was perhaps 
one-half, or one-third of the whole tithes 
in Ireland, why might not the present or 
any subsequent parliament, take awa 
another third, or the whole of the tithe, 
if they thought it necessary for the good 
of the country and of religion to do so? 
It had been stated by Adam Smith, * that 
in all Christian churches the benefices of 
the clergy are a sort of freeholds which 
they enjoy, not during pleasure, but dur- 
ing life or good behaviour ;”—and in that 
he (Mr. H.) agreed. Not only did he 
contend, that by the practice of our kings 
and parliaments, both in England and in 
Ireland, the principle was established that 
the property ef the church was at the dis- 
posal of government for its own use, or 
for the good and proper maintenance of 
the church itself; but he maintained that 
Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, and Ger- 
many; and, in short, almost every coun- 
try on the continent, afforded ample proofs 
of the assertion and of the exercise of that 
right. 

He mustalso protestagainst the too com- 
mon, but mistaken opinion, that the 
church establishment was a part of the 
Christian religion. It was not so. It 
was only a means to anend. He wished 
it to be understood as his decided opi- 
nion, that if they were to abolish the whole 
of the present system of church govern- 
ment, they would not violate any rule 
established by the Founder of the Christian 
religion. In support of that assertion he 
could refer to various authorities; but 
would content himself with one. Dr. 
Paley says, “ that religious establishments 
form no part of Christianity; they only 
afford the means of inculcating it.” 
That being the case, the next question to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House, was, for what purpose the 
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property which was at present held by the 
church had been given? It was to pro- 
mote and to support the religion of the 
country. Then came the consideration, 
whether the means at the command of the 
clergy were precisely commensurate to and 
applied to thatend? Were the revenues 
and establishment of the church of Ire- 
land too great, or were they too small? 
He certainly thought that they were much 
' toogreat. In Ireland, there were twenty- 
four archbishops and bishops, and 1,270 
beneficed clergymen, enjoying a revenue 
of upwards of a million sterling. This sum, 
he contended, was by far too large, consi- 
dering that the clergy of the established 
church had to administer the rites of their 
religion to no more than 500,000 persons, 
Now, to him, so great an allowance ap- 
peared altogether disproportionate, to the 
duties to be performed; and he was of 
opinion, that the cause of religion as well 
as sound policy required a reduction of it. 
— I¢ may be laid down,” (says Adam 
Smith *) ‘as a certain maxim, that all 
other things being supposed equal, the 
richer the church, the poorer must necessa- 
rily be, either thesovereign on the onehand, 
or the people on the other ; and in all cases 
the less able must the state be to defend 
itself. In several Protestant countries, 
particularly in all the Protestant Cantons 
of Switzerland, the revenue which an- 
ciently belonged to the Roman Catholic 
church, the tithes and church lands, had 
been found a fund sufficient, not only to 
afford sufficient salaries to the established 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no ad- 
dition, all the other expenses of the state,” 
“The proper performance of every 
service seems to require that its recom- 
pense or pay, should be, as exactly as pos- 
sible, proportioned to the nature of the 
service.” He (Mr. H.) contended, that 
such was not the case in Ireland, and 
that a complete change was necessary. 
From all he had been able to observe, of 
the highly beneficial effects on the popu- 
lation in the country to which he belong- 
ed, by having a resident clergy, well in- 
structed, moral, and temperate, he should 
always be desirous of encouraging such 
arrangements as would produce similar 
results. No man was more desirous than 
himself that the clergy of Ireland should 
be supported in a rank becoming their 
situation, that they should be enabled 
advantageously to perform the high and 
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sacred functions imposed upon them by 
their office. He was anxious that they 
should enjoy an annual income sufficient 
to maintain them in the class to which 
they ought to belong—that of gentlemen : 
But he must at the same time protest 
against an allowance to the clergy dis- 
proportioned to the duty they had to per- 
form, and which might tempt them to 
neglect it. Between the extremes of a 
too penurious and a too profuse allowance 
there was a mean, and it was the duty of 
parliament to adopt that mean. 

Although tithes were a constant and 
great cause of inquietude, he believed 
that the enormous church establishment 
in Ireland, and the very unequal distri- 
bution of its large revenues, were 
sources of equal discontent. The dispro- 
portionate distribution of church income, 
had been noticed by Paley as a scandal ; 
particularly when the clergy were so 


only in name, and did not perform the _ 


duties of their livings.—‘‘ When’”’ (says 
he,*) ‘ a man draws upon the church in- 
come, whose studies and employments bear 
no relation to the object of it, and who is 
no farther a minister of the Christian religion 
than as a cockade makes a soldier, it 
seems a misapplication little better than 
a robbery.” What did the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite do to prevent that 
kind of robbery? Was it not a con- 
siderable source of dissatisfaction to a 
opulation, suffering as the Irish had 
ong been, to see a large portion of its 
wealth tranferred to the ministers of a 
church, in whose tenets only a small 
part of them agreed, and of which the 
duties, he was sorry to say it, were, in 
too many instances, very indifferently per- 
formed? The great disproportion be- 
tween the number of bishops in Ireland, 
and the number in England, was a sub- 
ject which appeared to him well deserving 
the attention of the House. Was it 
reasonable, that there should be twenty- 
two bishops for a population of little more 
than half a million in Ireland, whilst there 
were only twenty-six bishops for many 
millions in England? Their frequent and 
long continued absence from their re- 
spective dioceses, seemed to show, that 
their services could be dispensed with, 
whilst it authorized, and led to the ab- 
sence of the different rectors and vicars from 
their livings, and to the placing curates to 
superintend them, on small and inadequate 





* Book 5, c. 1, pages 241 and 243. 





“* Vol. 1, c. 14, p. 181. 
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salaries. “They had been told very truly, 
that a resident clergy, as in Scotland, was 
of great advantage to the population of a 
country om many accounts. Of that 
advantage Ireland knew little or nothing, 
for, in many instances, their pastors were 
personally unknown to them, and the in- 
come of their livings was spent too often 
in Bath, or in Paris, or in any place what- 
soever, save that from whieh it was de- 
rived. This non-residence of the clergy, 
joined to the non-residence of the gentry, 
was one of the evils which had much 
afflicted Ireland. 

There was another evil also, which he 
could not, in this stage of his argument, over- 
look—he meant the wretched state of the 
ecclesiastical courts in that unfortunate 
country. It didappear to him tobe contrary 
to the first principles of justice, that the 
clergy should have any part in the decision 
ef cases in which their own interest was 
concerned. Indeed, that grievance was 
so intolerable, that he should have 
thought any measure tending to redress 
it more worthy the attention of the 
right hon. secretary than the paltry and 
partial measure which he had just intro- 
duced, to authorize the clergy to grant 
leases of tithes obligatory upon their 
successors. Another of the calamities 
under which the population of Ireland 
laboured was, the manner in which its 
tithes were collected. Indeed, it was a 
system which seemed purposely ‘calcu- 
lated to drive a people to deeds of despera- 
tion and violence. The hon. member then 
proceeded to state several instances of 
the mischief produced by the mode of 
levying tithes; and he contended, that 
though the value of produce and rents 
had decreased, that tithes had, in many 
eases, been increased in Ireland. He 
eould state innumerable instances, but 
should confine himself to one or two. 
From one of the cases it appeared, that 
tithes; which in 1785 amounted only to 
140/. a year, now amounted to 800/. It 
was in the parish of Roer, in the barony 
of Ida, and county of Kilkenny. By the 
recent census, itconsisted of 3,519 persons, 
of whom ‘59 are Protestants, and 3,460 
Roman Catholics; the former bearing the 
proportion of 1 to 60. In 1785, the 
tithes were 140/.a year. In 1796, they 
were raised to 300/. In 1803, 450/. In 
1815, the tithes were charged for wheat 
and potatoes, per acre 10s.; barley 8s. ; 
oats and meadowing 6s. The tithes were 
afterwards raised, and application was 
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made to the rector, the reverend Mr. 
Kearney, against that increase, but no 
abatement has been made, although prices 
have fallen so much. The tithe of wheat 
and potatoes are now 12s. per acre; 
barley 10s. ; oats and meadowing 8s. ; and 
they amount to 800/. a year, being a rise 
of more than five-fold in 36 years. It 
should also be observed, that the present 
rector does not officiate or reside in the 
parish, nor has any resident curate. He 
has an officiating curate, who resides in 
the town of Ross, and is represented as 
an excellent man. The parishioners 
having made their application to the 
rector in vain, appealed in March last 
to the public, in hopes their case would 
attract the notice of government ;—but, 
alas, as yet, like many other grievances, it 
remains unnoticed. He (Mr. H.) then 
read a letter which he had received. from 
lord Glengall, to whom he said he had not 
the honour to be personally known, stating 
that the bishop of Waterford, wha 
had the collection of the tithes of a 
living in Tipperary, the parish of Caher, 
had raised his tithes, during the late 
distress, four pence an acre. A great 
majority of the population of that pa- 
rish are Catholics, and have been much 
pressed by tithes and church rates. The 
tithes had been farmed, with the .appro- 
bation of the parishioners, at 1s. 6d. per 
acre, to several persons, for a number of 
years, to prevent the employment of a 
proctor. These persons gave up their 
lease without the knowledge of the parish, 
and after the crops were got in, a demand 
of 2s. per acre was made, by order of the 
bishop, who threatened actions, and after 
much trouble agreed to accept 1s. 10d., 
being an increase of 20 per cent, although 
the value of every produce of the soil was 
much deoreased. He had the docu- 
ments in his hand to prove the whole of 
that case, and he considered it a very 
objectionable one ; and an example of 
what was doing in the exaction of tithes 
with the knowledge and sanction even of 
a bishop. It also appeared (Mr. H. 
said), by a memorial from the land-owners 
of the parish of Aglish in Waterford 
(which he read) dated the 28rd of Jan. 
last, addressed to the Rev. Wm. Power, 
“that their tithes were also increased— 
that, nowwhen wheat is sold at 15s. to 20s. 
per barrel, and barley at 7s. Gd. to 10s. 
6d., it is not reasonable they should be 
tithed at the same rate as when wheat 
brought 50s, to 60s. per barrel, and barley 
4E 
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sold from 25s. to 31s. 6d.; and that it is 
still more contrary to reason and justice, 
that, as prices fall, tithes should increase.” 
—He next proceeded to read an affidavit 
from James Conway, dated the 22nd of 
March, 1822, and he had no doubt that 
it was more deserving of credit than many 
of the affidavits on which the rights and 
liberties of Ireland had been frequently 
suspended and taken away, in which that 
individual deposed, that the money de- 
manded of him for tithe last year, amounted 
in value to one-fifth of his whole produce, 
and that, being unable to pay it, the 
clergyman had threatened process against 
him to recover it.—He believed that many 
of those whom he then had the honour 
of addressing, knew, that in many cases 
the expense of such process far exceeded 
the value of the tithe which it was to re- 
cover. As an example, he would state 
that, in the parish of Aglish, the expenses 
on a tithe suit for 4 or 5/. had increased 
the debt to 40/; and it was, therefore, un- 
necessary for him to point out the ruinous 
consequences of contending in such cases. 
If any thing farther were necessary to 
elucidate the calamities to which that 
system led in various parts of Ireland, it 
was to be found in the letter and address 
sent by the inhabitants of the patent of 
Ballity, in the parish of Annadown, in 
Galway, to the grand jury of that county 
at the Spring assizes of this year. Here 
the hon. member read the documents in 
question, which stated, “ We suffer wrongs 
and oppressions beyond measure, and 
every effort made to redress our evils, 
has been shamefully suppressed by in- 
fluence, or baffled by intricacy. To add 
to our distresses, the payment of our tithes 
has been intolerable—we are charged 
much higher for them at present, when 
our wheat sells from 5s. to 8s. per cwt., 
than formerly when it sold for 25s. per 
ewt. For the payment of those tithes, 
our cattle are stolen away at night, under 
the sanction of a decree ; different instances 
of which have occurred within this fort- 
night, at a period, too, when we have no 
ape several of us have been obliged 
to sell our little collection of wool, though 
in process for a coat. The demand for 
tithes and costs exceeds half the proceeds 
ef our corn—many of us are almost desti- 
tute of food or raiment ; some amongst us 
are literally starving, and others subsist- 
ing solely on damaged wheat. What to 
do, or where to apply for relief, we know 
not; misery is heaped on distress, and we 
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bear it patiently, rather than forfeit our 
exemplary character. We thus publicly 
disclose our misfortunes, in the hope that 
if there exists now-a-days, virtue, inte- 
grity, or justice, something may be done 
to correct the present destructive system 
of tithes,. and the frauds committed on the 
poor by a certain class of high constables.” 
Now, he would ask, whether it was fitting 
that ministers should Jeave Ireland in 
the state in which these documents de- 
scribed it to be? Would they allow 
such grievances as were detailed in them 
to remain unredressed—grievances which 
it was proved did not exist here and there 
in isolated cases, but prevailed generally 
throughout Ireland. [Hear, hear!] The 
facts were beyond contradiction — they 
were as unduubted as they were distress- 
ing. If additional evidence of the fatal 
influence of the tithe system in Ireland 
was wanted, he might refer to many offi- 


cial documents--he might refer to a re- _ 


port on the table of that House — he 
might refer to the testimony of many per- 
sons of undoubted veracity. — That man 
must have a heart of stone who could hear 
unmoved the forcible and eloquent state- 
ment of those evils made on a former night 
by the hon. member for Sligo; and, had 
he not known how the House was consti- 
tuted, he should have expected that it 
would have called upon the minister, with 
indignant voice, to account why he had 
allowed such evils to prevail so long with- 
out an attempt to remove them. The 
grievances of Ireland were allowed on 
all hands, and yet the government delayed 
all inquiry, and denied all redress. ‘The 
consequences were horrible, but they 
were only what might be expected from 
such usage. The people, unable to bear 
up against accumulated oppression, vio- 
lated the law, and the country became a 
scene of bloodshed and anarchy. 

Passing over, for a moment, the in- 
justice to Ireland, he would ask, was it 
dealing fairly with the people of England 
to leave the Irish population in that state. 
—The people of England, who were 
obliged to support an immense and ex- 
pensive military establishment to keep 
down the wretched population of Ireland, 
whom this system of abuse, coercion, and 
oppression was perpetually driving into 
outrage and rebellion. _[Hear, hear! 
from the ministerial benches.] He said 
*‘ hear,” too, and heartily wished the whole 
country could hear him, whilst he was 
denouncing a ‘system which had so long 
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been the scourge and degradation of the 
sister island. The secretary of state for 
the home department (Mr. Peel) and 
the attorney-general for Ireland (Mr. 
Plunket), had deprecated inquiry into 
the grievances of Ireland. The attorney- 
general was an Irishman, and, judging 
from his former conduct, might have been 
expected to feel for the sufferings of his 
country. The right hon. secretary had 
been a number of years in that country: 
He had, on various occasions, talked 
much and loudly of his regard for it; but 
how did he show that regard ?—by op- 
posing her rights, and by deprecating in- 
quiry into her grievances. It was a sad 
omen for England to see a minister (Mr. 
P.), who had long allowed these grievances 
to continue in unimpaired activity in Ire- 
land, preferred to a high situation in its 
internal government ; but he trusted that 
Providence would avert the unpropitious 
omen, and would inspire the administra- 
tion with an earnest determination to 
adopt efficient measures to put an end to 
the causes which had so long produced 
the sufferings and misery which desolated 
Ireland. If the government refused to 
afford a remedy for these grievances, it 
ought not to be surprised, that those, to 


whom it would not do justice, endeavoured 
| the non-residence of its bishops and clergy. 


to extort it by the last resort of the en- 
slaved and oppressed — force of arms. 
When grievances became intolerable and 
redress was refused, resistance became 
a duty. [ Hear, hear! from the ministerial 
benches.] Surely hon. gentlemen did not 
intend to deny that doctrine ; if they did, 
he would tell them, that resistance to op- 
pression was the constitutional doctrine of 
these kingdoms; and what was more, the 
constant remedy to. which the oppressed 
resorted. It was on that principle that 
the Stuarts had been expelled from the 
throne by an.abused and irritated people ; 
and experience of the past ought to teach 
present caution. He would maintain, that 
if a people were left to the hopeless op- 
pression under which Ireland groaned, 
they would be less than men if they sub- 
mitted to it as a permanent system; and 
the Irish were not less than men [Cheers. ] 
In all the disturbances which had ra- 
pidly followed one after the other in Ire- 
land, for the last century, no one would 
be bold enough to say, that the tithe 
system was not one of the grand moving 
causes—one of the principal evils com- 
plained of [ Hear, hear !}j. 

The hon. member then read an extract 
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from a pamphlet, entitled, “« The Past and 
Present State of Ireland,” the author of 
which, he stated, was well known, and he 
(Mr. H.) was anxious to quote it in cor- 
roboration of his own opinion on this sub- 
ject. (P. 43.) —* Tithes, the pretence, 
therefore, and cause of an hundred insur- 
rections, belong to this part of the sub- 
ject—a tax more vexatious than oppres- 
sive, and more impolitic than either; vexa- 
tious, because paid directly, and in kind, 
at unequal and fluctuating rates ; impoli- 
tic, because it is vexatious; because a 
people, unanimous in this alone, declaim 
against it; because it might be replaced 
by a more equal, certain, and satisfactory 
imposition. I disregard, as an obstacle, 
the divine origin of tithes; and disallow 
the claims of the church to them as the 
hereditary property of thase whose cleri- 
cal character is not itself hereditary.”— 
He (Mr. Hume) contended, that nothing 
but a total and wilful disregard of the 
wants, the feelings, and the comforts of 
the people could have induced the govern- 
ment .to neglect redressing grievances 
which had been so long exposed. He 
then read another extract from the same 
pamphlet, to show that he was not sin- 
gular in the view which he had taken of 
the mischiefs occasioned to Ireland by 


—<‘* A friend to religion, I am an enemy 
to salaried idleness—to 2,500 parishes I 
would have 2,500 parsons: no curates at 
50/., nor absentees at 2,000/. a year ;—no 
starving zeal, no lazy affluence. The 
establishment which laymen are invoked 
to defend, churchmen should support by 
their presence, dignify by their piety, and 
extend by their example.” He would 
say, without the fear of contradiction, 
that, generally speaking, neither arch- 
bishops nor bishops, in Ireland, did their 
duty. [Hear, hear !] — It was necessary 
that the truth should be told—the state of 
Ireland would allow the matter to be 
minced no longer. [Hear, hear!] Many 
of them were non-resident themselves, 
and all of them, permitted the non-resi- 
dence of their clergy. To illustrate the 
truth of what he said, and the mischief 
thus created, he would, as an example, 
refer to a correspondence between lord 
Blaney, the parishioners of Castle Blaney, 
and the bishop of Clogher, respecting the 
non-residence of the clergyman of their 
parish. Here the hon. gentleman read the 
following address :— 

“To the right hon. lieut.-gen. lord 
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Blayney.—My Jord; we, the inhabitants 
of Castle Blayney, and of the parish of 
Muckno, beg leave to represent to your 
lordship the extremely unpleasant situa- 
tion in which we are placed, from want of 
a resident rector, suited to administer 
relief or comfort to our families, or to 
those who are afflicted with sickness or 
bodily infirmity. We long since petitioned 
the late bishop relative to the extreme 
hardship, injustice, and impropriety of 
the rector not residing in his parish, or 
among his parishioners. Our complaints, 
however just, have not in any respect been 
attended to—the parish has every thing 
to complain of,—neglect, indifference, and 
non-attendance to their infirmities or 
wants, by those who are so liberally 
endowed and provided for, to perform the 
solemn duties which they have most 
shamefully neglected. We do therefore 
pray your lordship may adopt such 
measures as to you may appear advisable, 
to have our grievances redressed—-For 
selves and parishioners, 
(Signed) « E. Hunter, 
“© W. TwIiBiL1, 
‘¢ Churchwardens.” 

The answer of lord Blayney stated as 
follows :—*“ It is a sad misfortune, and I 
may say it is peculiar to Ireland, that 
whoever attempts to remonstrate or com- 
plain of any thing publicly injurious, is 
sure to be opposed by the jealousy of 
some, and the distrust of others ; while on 
the other hand, public spirit has not as 

et gained sufficient authority. to sustain 
itself against interested combination.” ‘I 
candidly confess, that I am not surprised 
to see so many landed proprietors with- 
drawing themselves from a country in all 
4espects so circumstanced : for be assured 
that nothing can be more revolting to an 
independent spirit than the system uni- 
versally complained of, which appears to 
have no other object than to banish the 
gentlemen of property from their estates, 
and to deprive their tenantry of the 
advantages of their residence.”—The 
memorial of the petitioners to the bishop 
‘complained in bitter terms of the want of 
a resident clergyman, who might be at 
hand to administer spiritual comfort in 
times of sickness and affliction, which they 
conceived to be as important a part of the 
minister's duty, as the performance of 
church service at stated times: an advan- 
tage which their Catholic and Dissenting 
brethren invariably enjoyed. Lord Blay- 
ney stated, that “ the notorious disregard 
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paid to the earnest entreaties of the Pro- 
testant parishioners for a resident clergy- 
man, favoured the progress of discontent, 
and gave rise to various popular predic~ 
tions unfavourable to the stability of the 
established church, and was peculiarly 
mortifying to all who had its interests at 
heart.” He would ask the right hon. 
secretary, whether lord Blayney’s letter 
did not speak the truth? He would ask 
him whether the abuses, springing out of 
the absenteeship of the clergymen, were 
to be any longer endured? From this 
correspondence it appeared, that com- 
plaints of the incumbent's non-residence 
had been made, but made in vain, not only 
to the bishop of Clogher, but to his pri- 
mate. The hon. member (Mr. H.) as- 
serted, that, from lord Blaney’s letter, it 
was also quite evident, that the evils to 
which his lordship had called the atten- 
tion of the bishop of Clogher were gene- 
ral; and, if they were so, to what fatuity 
was it owing that the government so long 
tolerated them? If the non-residence of 
the gentry was occasioned by the dis- 
turbances of the country, was it not, he 
would ask, the duty of the government to 
put an end to that system which com- 
pelled them to expatriate themselves 
against their inclinations? If the absence 
of the clergy was any cause of the dis- 
turbances, was it not the duty of the 
government to compel their residence and 
thereby remove that cause? It might be 
all very well for the members of govern- 
ment to lament and deplore the evils pro- 
duced by the absenteeship of the clergy 
and gentry, but regret and lamentation 
was not all that was demanded of them— 
they were bound to trace the evil to its 
source, and to remove the causes which 
led to it. It was sometimes asserted, that 
the people of Ireland did not exhibit any 
desire for spiritual assistance. The letter 
of the parishioners of Castle Blaney to the 
bishop of Clogher would disprove that as- 
sertion, and show that they were more 
eager to receive, than their pastors were 
ready to grant them that instruction, for 
imparting which the established clergy 
were well paid; instruction which the 
clergy of every other religion cheer- 
fully ministered. By a return* which had 
been made to the House in 1819, it ape 
peared that there were 2,259 parishes, 
1,270 benefices, with cure of souls, in Ire- 
land; 1,140 churches — 192 benefices 





* Parl. Papers, No. 93, of 1820. 
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without churches. ‘There were 763 resi- 
dent incumbents, 507 non-residents, and 
453 unions of two or more parishes. The 
number of benefices and residents vary in 
each return. In 1817,* the number of be- 
nefices were 1,309, and of these 765 
only were incumbents resident. In 1818, 
there were 1,289 benefices, of which 758 
were non-resident incumbents. After 
these returns, men might talk about reli- 
gion—and no set of men were more in the 
habit of canting about the necessity of re- 
ligious instruction than his majesty’s mi- 
nisters [Cheers and laughter] ;—but he 
would ask them, whether the bishops, by 
allowing non-residence in such a multipli- 
city of instances, did, or did not, show an 
unbecoming disregard of their religious 
functions? With regard to the clergy 
who held «these benefices, he had been 
told, that, in many instances, they were 
men of high family placed in the church 
more, for the benefit of their private for- 
tunes, than for promoting the religion they 
professed. These abuses naturally grew 
out of the system which had been all along 
pursued in Ireland ;—that system which 

rovided for the younger branches of the 

ading families in Ireland—to the injury 
of religion—to:the lasting discredit of the 
church. The interests and the honour of 
both were thereby compromised, and the 
influence of the church establishment 
made subservient to the ambition of the 
aristocracy, and the political purposes of 
government. This system ought imme- 
diately to be put an end to. 

Dr. Paley has very properly observed 
on such practicee,t “that by converting 
the best share of the revenue of the church 
into annuities for the gay and illiterate 
youth of great families, threatens but to 
starve and stifle the little clerical merit 
that is left among us.” [Cries of « Hear!” 
from the Treasury-benches.] He would 
repeat, that such was the general mode of 
its disposal, and such were doubtless the 
results. -He should be able most clearly to 
prove the fact, if the House would appoint 
a committee. [Hear !] So great were 
the abuses which prevailed in the church 
of Ireland, that there were instances of 
bishops receiving 10,000/., or 20,000/. a- 

ear, for the performance of their spiritual 
bours and holy duties, who had remained 
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absent from the country for fifteen or 
twenty years’ together. [Hear, hear!] | 


* Parl. Papers, Nos. 6 & 580 of 1819. 
t Vol. I, c. 14, page 181. 
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He did not see any reason why he should 
not mention the name. The late bishop 
of Derry had remained for fifteen or twenty 
years with his family in France, and during 
that time, it was said, that he never set 
his foot in the diocese. Was that the 
way the church ought to be governed? 
Was that the way to uphold the character 
of the established religion? Would it not 
be far better for government to resume 
the whole church property of Ireland (on 
the death of each incumbent ), and, hence- 
forth, to distribute it to those only who 
would perform the duties of their sacred 
office: thus restoring it to its original 
purpose, the promotion of religion. 

One strong reason for proposing the 
inquiry which he had in view, was to be 
found in a letter of the late archbishop of 
Armagh to earl Talbot; complaining that 
“the real state of the church of Ireland 
was indeed little known, and had been 
therefore often extremely misrepresented.” 
This letter, datéd 15 Nov. 1819, was to 
be found in the papers (No. 93 of 1820) 
laid before parliament containing import- 
ant returns respecting the Irish church. 
His (Mr. H’s.) wish was, that the real 
state of the church should be known, 
and it was with that view he had brought 
forward this motion. With that view the 
government .of Ireland, in 1806, during 
the vice-royalty of the duke of Bedford, 
directed queries respecting the residence 
of the clergy, the number of churches and 
glebes, and the state of church property, 
to be transmitted by the different bishops, 
for the purpose of affording to his majesty 
the necessary information respecting their 
amount, &c. The answers were very 
inadequate and imperfect, and rendered it 
necessary to call for farther information in 
1819; and the returns he alluded to were 
made in consequence of these orders: 
but .the information required by: them 
had not yet been given in the satisfactury 
manner it ought to have been given. The 
only tolerably full answers were sent by 
the bishop of Elphin. Out .of: 1,270 be- 
nefices, answers to the pees gan ne 
had only been sent from 462 ; from 


| 808 of them, the answers were very im- 


perfect. The archbishop of. Armagh 
might, therefore, with propriety observe, 
that the state of the church was 
little known, and that certain arrange- 
ments were necessaty to secure the 
attainment of the information which it 
was the object of government: to ac- 
quire. Now, if the committee which 
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he (Mr. H.) meant to move for, was ap- 
pointed, it might take the steps pointed 
out by the archbishop of Armagh and any 
others that would be necessary ultimately 
to obtain that complete information 
which was essential for the proper ad- 
justment of this important subject.—From 
what was contained in the documents be- 
fore the House, he might lay the most 
satisfactory grounds for an enquiry by a 
parliamentary committee to complete the 
information; which he was confident 
would never be given by the bishops, nor 
in any other way be obtained than by a 
committee of the House. On the autho- 
rity, therefore, of the primate of Ireland 
alone, he thought the House would be 
fully warranted in appointing the com- 
mittee. 

It was difficult to know the amount of 
landed property belonging to the several 
Sees of Ireland, but he believed it to be 
much greater than hon. members had any 
idea of; and this rendeted it the more 
necessary for it to be accurately known. 
Dr. Beaufort, in his memoir on the 
Church of Ireland, estimates the number 
of acres belonging to each benefice at 11 
or 12,000 on an average, but he'no where 
gives the grounds of the _ estimate. 
The surface of Ireland had been stated 
at 11,900,000 Irish acres, or about 
18,700,000 English acres. From the best 
information he could obtain, the church 
property in Ireland consisted of two- 
elevenths of the whole of the land. He 
meant that, as the amount of property 
belonging exclusively to the bishop's Sees, 
for the church had also the tithe of a 
large proportion of the remaining nine- 
elevenths of the produce, the precise 
amount of which it was difficult to as- 
certain on account of the quantity ex- 
‘empted under the act of agistment, and 
what was tithe-free in lay hands. How 
was that immense church property dis- 
posed of? The archbishop of Armagh 
had, for example, in money rents, out 
of his church property, about 14,000/. or 
15,000/. a year, but the estates of the See, 
according to Mr. Wakefield’s estimate, 
would, if let out at rack rents, like 
other land in Ireland, produce from 
140,000/. to 150,000/. a year. The estates 
of the bishop of Derry, if out of lease, 
would let for 120,000/. a year; the lands 
of the bishops of Kilmore and Clogher, 
at 100,000/. each; those of Waterford, 
70,000/.; of Cloyne, 50,000. &c. &c. 
This property was given in lease at low 
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rents to the relatives and conneéxions of 
every bishop in succession, or, on po- 
litical grounds, to particular families. 
Towards the efficient reform of the church 
of Ireland, therefore, which he con- 
templated, the first step ought to be to 
ascertain the number of acres in each 
bishop’s see, and the value of those acres, 
if properly and fairly let. When this 
information: had been obtained, a com- 
putation, how far the revenue of the 
bishop’s sees would be enough, or more 
than enough, without the exaction of 
tithes, to pay the whole of the bishops 
and clergy of the country might be made. 
By the assistance of Mr. Mills, the sur- 
veyor, who had assisted him and_ had 
calculated the number of acres in those 
benefices returned to parliament as being 
a certain number of miles square; by the 
quantity of acres in each county from 
Dr. Beaufort’s account ; and by the rental 
per acre from Mr. Wakefield’s statistical 
statement, he (Mr. H.) had endeavoured 
to come at a rough estimate. The county 
of Donegal for example, contained 679,550 
acres, valued at 7s. per acre, yielding, in 
all, a rent of 237,842/. The Catholic 
population of that county was 116,667 ; 
and the Protestant, 23,333. The county 
of Mayo had 790,600 acres, valued at 
21s. per acre, equal to 830,130/. annual 
rental. The number of Protestants, 1,750, 
and of Catholics, 138,250. In that manner 
every county had been estimated sepa- 
rately, making a total of 14,110,6012. 


sterling, of annual rental for Ireland. 


How far he was above, or below, the real 
estimate, he could not tell; but he had 
given his authorities, that every one 
might judge for himself. If the church 
property was two-elevenths of the whole, 
it followed, that, if properly managed, 
2,565,564/. might be taken as the estimate 
of the annual rental of the two-elevenths. 
Add to this the tithe on a large portion 
of the remaining nine-elevenths of the 
land; that tithe taken at from 1s. to 21s. 
per acre, for wheat and potatoes, and the 
amount would be enormous :—much too 
large, in his opinion, for the maintenance 
of the Protestant clergy. The church 
property in Ireland, if properly managed, 
would alone be sufficient to pay hand- 
somely, the expense not only of the estab-- 
lished church, but of the Catholic clergy, 
and pastors of every other denomination, 
who ought to be paid by the government 
out of one common fund, as was now the 
case in many. parts of the continent-a 
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measure which he would warmly support, 
because he thought the whole of the 
clergy were entitled to an allowance, and 
because the payment of them by parlia- 
ment, would greatly tend to destroy reli- 
gious distinctions, and to establish, tran- 
quillity in that country. Dr. Beaufort 
estimated the whole population of Ireland, 
in 1792, at 3,733,320, of which only 
522,023 were Protestants. A late census 
had made the Catholics nearly double that 
number at the present time, with but little 
addition to the number of the Protestants. 
That great disproportion between the 
Catholics and Protestants should be seri- 
ously weighed before any measures were 
adopted respecting the church property 
and tithes? [Hear, hear!] England and 
Ireland were now almost the only coun- 
tries in Europe in which tithes were 
collected in so peculiarly oppressive a 
manner, by one-tenth of the produce of 
the land being claimed for the support of 
the clergy. The clergy were, by the com- 
putation of the rev. Morgan Cove, about 
the one-eightieth of the population ; and 
was it fair they should receive one-tenth 
of the produce of the land? And why 
was this done in England and Ireland? 
Were these countries, under this system, 
superior in religion or in morals to Scot- 
land under avery different one? Was the 
Christian religion better taught, and its 
examples better enforced, by the clergy in 
these two countries? He thought not ; 
but, on the contrary, that Ireland was 
inferior in these respects to any country 
in Europe. The clergy in Ireland were 
greatly overpaid; and, therefore, they 
neglected their duty, or did comparatively 
very little. The government ought ho- 
nestly to inquire into the church estab- 
lishment and the tithe system, with the 
view of reforming both, without being in- 
fluenced by any political consideration. 
He knew that the clergy were too much 
used as a political support to the govern- 
ment; but, in his opinion, the government 
which could not stand, without the poli- 
tical support of a church establishment, 
ought not to stand at all. [Cries of 
*‘ Hear!” from the Treasury-benches. ] 
He was not to be intimidated by those 
cheers, but would repeat, that the acts of 
that government must be bad indeed which 
required the political support of the clergy 
for their maintenance. [Hear!] He knew 
that advantage would be taken of- his ex- 
pression; but he begged not to: be set 
down as opposed to the church establish- 
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ment, when he spoke only of reforming 
its abuses, What he insisted upon 
was—that the church of Ireland did 
not require the large amount of property, 
which it at present possessed, to support 
its members in the proper dignity of their 
important stations ; and to enable them to 
fulfil their sacred duties in a more efficient 
manner than they now did, both as regard- 
ed the, true interests of religion and of the 
people intrusted to their charge. [Hear!] 
As the right hon. and learned member 
opposite appeared particularly to cheer 
the opinion he had given respecting the 
connexion of church and state, he (Mr. 
H.) would beg leave to read the opinion 
of a learned divine on that subject ;— 
‘“« The authority of a church establishment 
‘‘ (says Dr. Paley) is founded in its 
‘¢ utility: and, whenever, upon this prin- 
‘* ciple, we deliberate concerning the form, 
‘* propriety, or comparative excellency of 
‘“¢ different establishments, the single view 
‘under which we ought to consider any 
“of them, is that of ‘a scheme of in- 
‘* struction '—the single end we ought to 
‘6 propose by them is, ‘ the preservation 
‘¢ and communication of religious know- 
“‘ ledge.’ — Every other idea, and every 
‘¢ other end, that have been mixed with 
“this, as the making of the church an 
“ engine, or even an ally of the state; 
‘¢ converting it into the means ofstrength- 
‘¢ ening or diffusing influence ; or regard- 
‘‘ ing it as a support of regal, in opposition 
‘‘to popular forms of government; have 
“served only to debase the institution, 
‘‘ and to introduce into it numerous cor- 
“‘ruptions and abuses.” — The doctor 
farther adds, ‘that it is lawful for the 
‘* magistrate to interfere in the affairs of 
‘‘ religion, whenever his interference ap- 
‘¢ pears to him to conduce, by its general 
*‘ tendency, to the public happiness.” 

There was no other country in Europe, 
where the evils of the tithe system, 
and the expense of the church establish- 
ment, had been allowed to continue so 
great as in England and Ireland: and it 
night be of use, shortly to enquire, what 
systems existed in the several European 
states, beginning with Italy, which he 
selected, because in the neighbourhood of 
the pope, the head of the Catholic church, 
to which tithes were first granted in 
Europe. 

In Piedmont, throughout that princi- 
pality, tithe was an object of little ac- 
count. The greatest part of the lands 
were tithe-free—the rest paid from 1-20th 
to 1-50th of the produce. 
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In ‘Sardinia, certainly, the tithe of corn 
wassheavy; about 1-10th, in many cases, 
of the produce: 

In the Milanese, Venetian, and Ecclesi- 
astical states, the rates all varied, but 
were very light, and never complained of. 

In the duchy of Modena, and Parma, 
there was no real tithe, but a small modus 
in lieu of them. Arthur Young, in notic- 
ing the tithe in Lombardy, states, that 
one observation strongly impressed itself 
on him, that the patrimony of the church 
was, under every government in Italy, 
considered as the property of the state, 
and taken, or assigned by them ac-' 
cordingly. 

In the free countries of Holland and 
Switzerland, the same prisciple had been 
adopted. - And it seemed unaccountable 
thatthe first National Assembly of France 
should have been blamed, as guilty of a 
singular outrage, for doing what almost 
every country, except England and Ire- 
land, had done with their tithes and 
chureh property. Spain was at that time 
an exception, but had lately followed the 
ee of other European states. 

In Naples, the clergy were stated to be 

rich, and were calculated to possess one 
or 2-3rds of the income of the kingdom, 
and a considerable share of its soil.. 
. InSicily, the clergy were also numerous 
and rich, which explained why the go- 
vernments in both countries were poor, 
and the:people impoverished. 

In Tuscany, the grand duke. Leopold 

ve. an example of reform which might 
be followed with advantage. The property 
of the Jesuits had been taken and formed 
into-a fund called the Ecclesiastical Patri- 
mony, and placed under the jurisdiction of 
a:separate tribunal,in order to enable them 
gradually to abolish tithes. This great 
reform, equally beneficial to all classes of 
the people, had been in operation for 
many years, and, as fast as the incumbents 
died, the tithes of the parishes were 
abolished for ever, and incomes appointed 
for the: clergy in succession, out of that 
fund. If the incomes of the episcopal sees 
an. Ireland were as great as they were 
supposed to be, he could not see why, 
whenever they became vacant, they should 
not, im the same manner, be set aside for 
the payment of the.clergy, and to prepare 
for the gradual abolition of tithes. In 
France, it was well known that tithes were 
abolished, and the clergy paid by the 
state ; the money being voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies, in the same manner 
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as for the pay of the army and navy.— 
The archbishops and bishops were very 
differently provided for from those in 
this country. The archbishops had 800/. 
a year, and the bishops 600/. He did 
not say that the bishops here should 
be kept so low; but it would be much 
better that they should all have an equal 
allowance (it was of little consequence 
whether of 4 or 5,000/. each, a-year ), than 
that some should have the enormous. in- 
comes which they enjoyed, whilst others 
had incomes so small as not to be able to 
meet the expenses of their stations, with- 
out holding a plurality of offices and livings, 
the duties of which their situation pre- 
cluded them from performing. If the al- 
lowances were equalized, the eager desire 
for translation would be taken away, and 
with it, the influence of the Crown over 
the bishops, which now made them noto- 
riously subservient in the exercise of their 
political functions. 


In Germany, the clergy every where - 


received fixed salaries from the govern- 
ment; but the tithes were still in some 
places levied by the government, or by 
lay impropriators, at different rates, never 
amounting to a tenth. In that part of 
Germany left of the Rhine, tithes: had 
been entirely abolished, as in France. 

Prussia, in 1816, contained a population 
of 10 or 11 millions, of different persua- 
sions—all religious persuasions, as the Lu- 
therans, Catholics, Calvinists, &c. were on 
an equal footing, and were all paid by 
the state, in proportion to the number of 
their congregations. The court were 
Calvinists, and although the Lutherans 
and Catholics were 10 or 20 times more 
numerous, no danger accrued therefrom 
to the state. 

In Prussia, according to the budget, 
published the 6th June, 1821, the charge 
for * the ministry for ecclesiastical affairs, 
and for education and hospitals,” was 2 
millions of rix-dollars, or bout 307,692/. 
sterling. The clergy of each persuasion 
were paid by the state; and, he believed, 
each minister had a house and some glebe 
land attached to it. Inthe Netherlands, 
the population of which were from 5 to 6 
millions, tithes had been abolished; and 
in the budget for 1820, were the follow- 
ing items:— For department ofthe Reform- 
ed and other worships, 1,325,755 florins : 
for the Catholic. worship, 1,826,856 
florins: for ‘public education, 1,048,355 
florins :° In all, about $50,290/. sterling. 
The seven old Protestant provinces of 
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Holland had about 2 millions of guelders, 
or 180,000/. sterling; and the ten Catholic 
provinces, by the concordat of 1801, were 
to be paid by the state, in the same manner. 
In France, the established religion is 
Catholic, and the concordat of 1801 and 
1817, restored the clergy to regular allow- 
ances. The bishops at salaries as already 
stated, and the parochial clergy at 40/. to 
60/. a-year. In thebudget for 1820 the fol- 
lowing sumswere stated :—For the Catholic 
clergy, salaries and pensions, 27,000,000 
francs; for clergy of other religions, 
600,000 francs ; Total, 27,600,000 francs, 
equal to 1,131,600/. sterling. 

In Denmark, the established religion 
was Lutheran. Staudlin, an author of au- 
thority, in his Ecclesiastical Geography 
and Statistics, in 1804, says, that ‘ the 
Danish parochial clergy had upon the 
whole, greater incomes than in most 
Protestant countries. They enjoy the 
third part of the former tithes. The other 
two-thirds belong to the church, or its 
patron, and the king. The income of 
the bishops in no case exceeding 7,000, 
or being under 2,000 rix-dollars.” 

The same author states, that in Sweden, 
the constitution of the church bears a 
great resemblance to that of Denmark. 
At the diet of Westeraas, in 1527, it was 
determined, after a long opposition on the 
part of the bishops, and their adherents, 

Money Florins. 
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“that the king should have full power 
over churches and foundations and their 
revenues, and should appropriate from 
them as much to the domains of the Crown 
as he should think proper.” 

In several of the cantons of Switzer- 
land, the religion was exclusively Catholic; 
and in others exclusively Calvinist: in 
some cantons both religions were allowed. 
In all the cantons great changes were in- 
troduced by the French Revolution. In 
most of them, the tithes (where tithes 
existed), and the church property, were 
sold, and salaries to the parochial clergy 
assigned out of the proceeds. Proprie- 
tors of titheable lands were allowed to 
purchase up their tithes at a moderate 
valuation. 

In the Austrian dominions the church 
had large revenues, which the emperors 
charged heavily whenever they wanted 
money. The emperor Joseph seized the 
whole property of several convents, 
churches, &c. 

In the kingdom of Wirtemberg ; — the 
population 1,395,462; the Catholic, Lu- 
theran, and Calvinist religions, all equal, 
and the clergy all paid by the state; in 
the budget for 1820, presented by the 
finance minister to the States of Wirtem- 
berg, the clergy and schools were classed 
as follows :— 


Fiorias. 


The Lutheran Confession 255,472 ......... Victuals converted into Money 288,846. 


Calvinist ditto. GBT sccvccece ditto. 1,226. 
Catholic ditto. 188,322 .....0000 ditto. 44,694 

Stipends to a foundation 6.760 
? enecccece a cee 


for females 


In the kingdom of Bavaria;—the po- 
pulation, 3,560,000 ;—religions, Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Calvinist, all equal; clergy 
all paid by the state;—In the budget 
for 1819 were the following entries;— 
For worship 1,195,000 florins ; For edu- 
cation, 692,000; in all, about 132,777/. 
sterling. 

In the grand duchy of Baden; with a 
population, in 1819, of 1,019,785; reli- 
gions, Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist, 
all equal; and the clergy all paid by the 
state ;—In the budget for 1819 were the 
following entries; viz. for particular insti- 
tutions for Worship, 33,964 florins; For 
universities, gymnasiums, &c. 110,978 
florins; Salaries of clergy and teachers, 
318,000 florins; Support of churches and 
school-houses, 50,000 florins; in all, 
512,942 florins; equal to about 36,333/. 

VOL. VII. 





Together, 786,147 florins, or about 37,348/. sterling. 


sterling. He had been thus particular 
in stating how the church property 
had been regarded, and how the clergy 
were supported, in other countries, in 
order to do away the impression which 
the statements of the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite might make on well-mean- 
ing persons, that there would be danger to 
the religion of the country, by meddling 
in any way with the tithes or church pro- 
perty in Ireland. Precedents so numerous 
as to what had been doneinother couutries, 
with advantage to the state, and to reli- 
gion, proved that we might do the same, 
if we should think proper, without ap- 
prehension of any bad consequences: and 
the more recent example of the tithe of 
agistment in Ireland deserved particular 
attention. If the income of the Irish 
bishopricks were, as he believed it would 
4F 
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be found, adequate to all ecclesiastical 
expense, why not abolish tithes, as had 
been done: in other countries, instead of 
urging the people, by their exaction, to 
rebellion and ruin? It would be a great 
relief to the landed interest at the present 
time to have a moderate commutation of 
their tithes, leaving the clergy to be paid 
from one public fund. 

The abuses in the distribution of church 
preferment, in the frequency of non-re- 
sidences, and pluralities, would be seen by 
a reference to the returns laid before the 
House last session. He had made an 
abstract of each diocese for that purpose, 
and would state, as examples, some in- 
stances in Armagh, Derry, Cashel and 
Emly, which he considered deserving spe- 
cial notice, and likely to give some idea 
of the extent of the livings and non-resi- 
dence ; but no public documents, he (Mr. 
H.) knew of, would afford the House 
any correct information as to the value of 
the church property, properly so called, 
forming the chief income of the bishops 
and the dignified clergy. 

In the diocese of Armagh there were 50 
resident rectors and vicars, and 11 non- 
resident; there were 17 curates resident. 
Of the pluralists, sir Thomas Foster held 
the union of three rectories in Armagh, of 
4,670 acres extent, with 17 acres of glebe 
and house. He had another living of one 
rectory and two vicarages in Dublin dio- 
cese, containing 12,800 acres, with 3C 
acres glebe and a house, where the duty 
was performed by a curate at a salary of 
only 75/. a-year. He had also, he un- 
derstood, the mastership of Carysfort- 
school. Charles Beresford had an entire 
rectory, but there was no return of its 
extent; he had however 4,000 acres of 
glebe, of which 477 were in an improved 
state. He had also the entire rectory of 
Kellasher in Kilmore, no extent returned, 
but 1,300 acres of glebe, where a curate 
was resident at the salary of 75/. James 
Graham had two entire rectories, but no 
extent returned; there were 2 houses, 
337 acres of glebe, besides 84 acres of 
mountain tract. A curate at 75/. a-year 
was resident at one of the rectories. The 
hon. Charles Knox, archdeacon of Ar- 
magh, had a living of two parishes in 
Armagh, where he was resident, without 
any description as to extent or value, 
but with 1,050 acres of glebe, and a house. 
He held also the union of Bray of four 
parishes in Dublin, containing 9,600 acres, 
with 24 acres of glebe and a house, where 
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; a curate resides at a salary of 751, a-year. 
_ Henry Stewart had the entire rectory of 
| Keady, with 40 acres of glebe and a 
house where he did duty. He had also 
the union of Mothel, consisting of three 
vicarages in Lismore, episcopally united 
in 1810, and containing 19,200 acres, 
where a curate officiates for 75/. a year. 
Richard Stewart had an entire rectory, 
without quantity stated, and with 527 
acres of glebe, and a house. He had also 
another benefice, but net stated where. 
There are other very large glebes re- 
turned. John Jephson had 1,082 acres 
of glebe, and house, an entire rectory. 
James Lowry, an entire rectory, and 946 
acres of glebe, only nine of which were 
unimproved. William Bisset, an entire 
rectory, with 700 acres of glebe, and 
house. The average rental of land in the 
diocese of Armagh is stated, by Mr. 
Wakefield and others, at about 20s. per 
acre. 

In the diocese of Derry, there were 32 © 
resident rectors, and 15 non-resident; 
there were six curates resident and one 
absent. James Saurin, the dean, had an 
union made by patent in the reign of 
James Ist, of three parishes, of an extent 
of 89,600 acres, near the city of London- 
derry. There were also three perpetual 
curacies, but no return by which their ex- 
tent can be estimated. This benefice con- 
tains three glebes, one of 600 acres, one 
of 150 acres, within one mile, and one of 
600 acres, within three miles of London- 
derry. The duties of that large district 
were performed by the dean, assisted by 6 
curates. The income of that living must 
be immense. The rev. William Knox had 
two rectories and vicarages, with 84 acres 
of glebe, and two houses, but no extent of 
rectories returned. The duty done by 
curates, at 751. a year. The rev. Spencer 
Knox had two rectories and vicarages, 
with 428 acres of glebe, and 2 houses ; but 
no extent returned. The duty done by 
curates on salaries of 75/. The hon. Ed- 
ward Knox, dean of Down, had tithes 
of five parishes, of 20,000 acres in that 
diocese as corps of the deanery.—The 
duty performed in each parish by curates 
at 100/. yearly salary. Small glebes have 
been purchased by the board of first 
fruits, for three of those parishes, There 
were also many large glebes added to large 
benefices in the Derry diocese. Dr. 
Burrows, the Principal of the endowed 
school of Enniskillen, had the rectory of 
Drumragh and a glebe of 550 acres and 
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a house. Gilbert King had a glebe of | 


1,610 acres. The absent rector, of Cup- 
pagh, W. Magee, had 930 acres, and 


a house. The average rental of land | 


in this diocese was given by Mr. Wake- 
field and others at 18s. per acre. 

In the diocese of Cashel and Emly there 
were 23 rectors resident, and 15 non-re- 
sident ; 7 vicars resident, and 7 non-re- 
sident; 4 curates resident, and one absent. 
R. C. Armstrong had rectorial and 
vicarial tithes of the union of Ballintemple 
of four parishes, containing 5,868 acres, a 
glebe of 20 acres, and a house. He was 
also vicar of Rathcole in Ossory, and 
had vicarial tithes of 3,840 acres: the 
duty was performed by a curate of an ad- 
joining parish for 20/.a year. Richard 
Bagwell had rectorial and vicarial tithes 
of three parishes, containing 8,217 acres, 
as chantor of Cashel, with nine acres of 
glebe, and a house. The duty of these 
parishes was performed by three curates 
at small salaries. He had also, as dean 
of Clogher, an entire rectory, quantity 
unknown, with 500 acres of glebe, and 
a deanery-house. T. B. Gough had the 
rectorial and vicarial tithes of three parishes 
containing 7,162 acres, with 13 acres of 
glebe, and a house; where a curate did 
the duty for 75/. a year. He had an 
entire rectory in Leighlin and Ferns, 
where he resides and does the duty. 
Joseph Palmer the dean of Cashel, had 
the rectorial and vicarial tithes of three 
parishes containing 7,965 acres, with 111 
acres of glebe: also three rectories in 
Killaloe, without cure of souls. He was 
also precentor in Waterford, and had two 
other sinecure rectories in that diocese. 
James St. Leger had four entire rectories, 
containing 8,835 acres, with 11 acres 
glebe, and a house. He had also three 
entire rectories in Cloyne, containing 
7,680 acres; and resides, generally, on 
account of his health, at Bath. The 
average value of the rent of land in the 
diocese of Cashel, was stated by Mr. 
Wakefield and others, at 45s. per acre. 
The grievance was not alone in giving to 
one individual, two or three livings in 
different dioceses, but was greatly in- 
creased by uniting several parishes, some 
of them of great extent, into one benefice. 
The power of granting dispensations to the 
dignitaries of the church, and tothe clergy, 
to hold two or more livings, and to be ab- 
sent from them, rested entirely with the 
bishops, who were, therefore, responsible 
for the abuse. This power and patron- 
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age, he thought, were too great for 
them to possess. Dr. Beaufort stated, 


that the bishops had the patronage 


of appointing to the livings of 1,392 
parishes, whilst the Crown had only 293 ; 
that 367 belonged to lay patrons; and 
21 to the university; that there were 95 
parishes impropriate without churches or 
incumbents. Mr. Wakefield stated, that 
there were only 118 wholly impropriate 
parishesin Ireland, and 562 impropriate 
rectories with vicarial endowments, which 
lessened the difficulty of making a speedy 
and proper reform in the value and dis- 
position of the livings in that country. 
Mr. Wakefjeld also said, that the livings in 
the gift of the archbishop of Cashel, were 
worth 35,000/. per annum. Those of the 
bishop of Clonfert not so much; of 
Cloyne, 50,000/.; of Cork 30,000/., &c. ; 
and that many benefices in Killaloe, and 
other dioceses were worth 1,500/. and up- 
wards, a-year. The non-residence was, 
indeed, a serious evil, and deserving of im- 
mediate attention. The want of a church 
and of a glebe house, with sufficient sti- 
pend, had often been the pretence for non- 
residence ; and parliament had voted 7 or 
800,000/. within the past few years, in ad- 
dition to the sum arising from first fruits, 
for the purpose of removing these objec- 
tions. By patent of queen Anne, con- 
firmed and amended by the 2nd Geo. Ist, c. 
15, and other acts, the first year’s profit of 
every benefice or ecclesiastical promotion, 
(which had been annexed to the Crown 
by Henry 8th), were granted to commis- 
sioners, as trustees, to build and repair 
churches, and increase the stipends of the 
poor clergy; but, so completely had 
that intention been frustrated that these 
commissioners had only, in the last ten 
years, received 3,000/., although one 
year’s income of the Sees, and livings 
vacant in that time had been worth 
300,000/. and more. [Hear!] It ap- 
peared to him a shameful proceeding, 
that the people of England should be 
taxed for such large sums of money for the 
building of churches, and the increase of 
stipends for the poor clergy of a church, 
already so rich, and with such ample pro- 
vision for these purposes from existing 
funds. [Hear!] He (Mr. Hume) had ex- 
amined into the application of that money 
voted by parliament, and found much of it 
applied in a manner certainly never con- 
templated by those who voted it. And yet 
(said Mr. Hume) most of the dioceses 
call for a farther extension of parlia: 
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mentary aid for the same purpose: and, 
as long as this House should so incon- 
siderately grant funds, so long would the 
clergy take them, and demand more. 
The attentive investigation of the returns 
of 1819, even in their present very imper- 
fect state, would, however, clearly show 
the causes why the income of many of the 
resident incumbents and curates were too 
small to enable them to live with comfort. 
In the diocese of Cork and Ross, the vi- 
carages of Kilmacabea and Kilfaughnabeg, 
are returned of a value too small to afford 
comfort to the incumbent; but this would 
appear to arise from the rectorial tithes 
of these parishes being appropriated to the 
erchdeaconry, consisting of a sinecure of 
four entire rectories. In like manner, the 
vicarage of Aghadown in the same diocese 
was put down as too small, because the 
rectorial tithes also belong to the arch- 
deacon. The church in Aghadown was 
built by aid of the board of first fruits, 
whilst the rectorial tithes went to the 
archdeacon. Temple Michael vicarage, in 
Waterford,wasreturnedastoo small for the 
maintenance of an incumbent, whilst the 
rectorial tithes were attached as a sinecure 
to a prebend. Mr. Lymberry had the 
vicarage of Kilberry-meaden, which was 
returned as too small, the great tithes 
being appropriated to the dean of Cashel, 
who was also precentor of Waterford. 
In the diocese of Cloyne, the three 
entire rectories and vicarages of Inch, 
Rostellan, and Titeskin were returned as 
too small for an incumbent, being part of an 
union of five rectories held in commendam 
with the see of Cloyne, which union com- 
prised together about 19,000 acres. 

_ It was evident from the inquiries 
which were directed to be made, in 
1806 and 1819, that his majesty de- 
sired to be informed of the extent of 
each benefice; but, whether the fourth 
query was not precise enough, or 
irom some other cause, the bishop of 

Iphin was the only one, in the 22 dioceses, 
who had complied with that order. In 
that diocese the returns appeared to have 
been taken in acres from the church allot- 
ments; but, from not specifying the kind 
of Jand, it was impossible to form any esti- 
mate of the value of those few benefices 
returned as too small to afford comfort to 
the incumbent; for instance, Killion and 
Killronan, were returned as an union of 
6,347 acres, the incumbent non-resident 
for want of a glebe; and the whole be- 
nefice was stated as too small to afford 
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comfort to the incumbent; but whether it 
consisted of entire rectories, or only partial 
endowments was not specified. The next 
benefice, the union of Clonfinlogh, con- 
sisted of the parishes of Clonfinlogh and 
Clontuskart, of 4,740 acres, held by James 
Little, a pluralist, who also held another 
union of five parishes in Killala, containing 
35,200 acres, with 47 acres of a glebe, and 
ahouse. Mr, Little was placed as a non-re- 
sident in Elphin, the duties of which, 
there being no church, were performed by 
the clergyman of an adjoining parish for 
201. a-year. And this union was stated as 
too small, but no denomination was given, 
whether rectories or vicarages. It would 
be found that the money voted by parlia- 
ment had been given, in many cases, by 
the board of trustees of queen Ann’s 
bounty, to the curates of benefices where 
there were sufficient funds, but these funds 
were enjoyed by the absent incumbents, 


the greater number of them dignitaries in . 


the church, who did not allow enough 
for the proper maintenance of their 
curates. Thus the bishops, acting as trus- 
tees of first fruits, had actually voted totheir 
own curates, in some cases, an addition to 
their income from the public money, which 
ought to have been paid from the income 
of the benefices which they received. 
Thus were the people of Great Britain 
called upon to pay what the absent in- 
cumbents ought to have paid out of their 
large incomes. 

lt was not merely from the benefices 
being held by the dignitaries of the church, 
a practice so general in every diocese, that 
the incomes of the resident clergyinen 
were 60 small, as to render it necessary to 
unite several parishes into one benefice, 
to make up a proper income: But it ap- 
peared, by the returns, that several of the 
bishops still received a proportion of the 
tithes from benefices. In the report of 
the bishop of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh 
this practice was fully explained ; where, 
out of 59 parishes, the whole number in 
the diocese, 44 paid the qguarta pars 
to the bishop, and so large a portion of 
the tithes were taken for the bishop and 
other dignitaries of the see, that these 59 
parishes had been formed into 14 
unions, for the purpose of supply- 
ing a competent provision for the in- 
cumbents; and he proposes, for the consi- 
deration of the legislature, the propriety 
of’ an allowance being made to him, 
to enable him to relinquish his- share 
of the tithes to the resident incumbents, 
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as he understands to have been heretofore 
done to the other bishops in Ireland. 
One mischief arising from the union of 
parishes, as stated particularly by the 
archbishop of Armagh was, that the 
churches were suffered to fall into ruins, 
contrary to the intention of the legisla- 
ture. Most of the bishops lament their in- 
capacity to regulate the excessive unions 
which exist, as forming the different corps 
of dignitaries; and the bishop of Cork and 
Ross fully explains these difficulties as 
arising from the statute of the 21st Geo. 
2nd, c. 8. . 

Although, from the vague manner in 
which the returns were given, it was 
possible that some mistakes might be de- 
tected in the statements he had made, 
yet sufficient abuses were pointed out 
to show the necessity of obtaining fuller 
information on all heen subjects. Un- 
less the House went to the root of 
the evil, it could not obtain the object 
it had in view. There could be no con- 
tent in a poor country where the church 
income was so large, and so unequally 
distributed ; where there were so many 
non-residents, and, more particularly, 
where those who chiefly contributed to 
that income, did not belong to the church 
they were compelled to support. 

He begged pardon for thus long intrud- 
ing upon theattention of the House ; but 
he felt, that, with the knowledge of these 
facts, heshould have failed in his duty, if he 
had not proceeded with a specific motion, 
after the hon. gentleman had abandoned his. 
Would Ireland be satisfied with a bill, to 
permit the leasing of tithes, if all parties 
agreed? Would England be satisfied 
with it? Was it not then necessary some- 
thing more efficient should be done, some- 
thing calculated to pacify that country? 
It would be vain to expect peace in that 
unhappy country, so long as this question 
of tithes remained unsettled ; and the first 
step should be to ascertain the whole re- 
venue of the church establishment in Ire- 
land, the particular value and state of 
each See, and by what right the dignita- 
ries of the church were receiving so large a 
portion of the revenue from the benefices, 
Jeaving the poor resident curates to be 
provided for out of the public purse. 
Unless they embarked in this comprehen- 
sive inquiry, it would be in vain to ho 
for any redress of evils which had been 
centuries in maturing their fruits. He 

ged once more to guard himself against 
the imputation of meddling with any man’s 
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property; he proposed to leave every 
living and See as they now stood for the 
present incumbents, and it was only upon 
their death that he desired any alteration 
in the existing system. [Hear, hear !] 
Let them remain as interests vested in the 
arties in possession as private property. 
t was his intention to have concluded by 
moving for the appointment of a commit- 
tee, which would have had ample time to 
call for documents to render the subject 
more intelligible, early next session, than 
it could be if they postponed the investiga- 
tion until that period; but, having cone 
sulted with some hon, members near him, 
he thought it best, at this time of the 
session, to move, ‘ That this House, 
will, early in the next session of par- 
liament, take into consideration the state 
of the Established Church of Ireland, 
and the manner in which Tithes are there 
collected, with a view to make such alter- 
ation and improvement as shall, under all 
circumstances, be necessary.” 

Mr. Eliice, in rising to second the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend, could not refrain 
from the expression of his gratitude to 
him, for forcing upon the attention of the 
House this most important question. He 
came into the House prepared to support 
the motion of his hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Daly), and he regretted that that 
motion had been abandoned. He knew, 
indeed, the deep interest which his hon. 
friend always took in the affairs of his 
native country, and the integrity of his 
views ; but he lamented that a question 
so deeply involving the interests of Ireland 
should be postponed by gentlemen who 
were so much more nearly interested in 
the condition of their own people. He 
was the more strongly impressed with the 
necessity of adopting some conciliatory 
measures for Ireland, when he found they 
were Called upon to re-enact the frightful 
and odious insurrection bill, fur still co- 
ercing that unfortunate country. When 
he saw such a state of things, it struck 
him, as an Englishman, that if his consti- 
tuents were suffering all the horrors of 
famine, oppression, and misery, which now 
affiicted that unhappy country, it would 
become his imperative and uncompro- 
mising duty to force upon government, 
even if he gave his general confidence to 
any set of ministers, the immediate neces- 
sity jfof instituting an inquiry into the 
grievances of the people, and at least of 
affording that redress, which a reform of 
this odious system promised, while they 
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were arming the law against their out- 
rages. If, as an Englishman, such would 
be his feelings for his own constituents, he 
at least ought not to withhold his sym- 
pathy from his Irish fellow subjects. He 
confessed he should rather have voted for 
amore limited motion than the present, 
believing the more cautious way in which 
they approached so momentous and de- 
licate a subject the most likely to lead 
to good practical results ; but he was still 
prepared to go the length of his hon. 
friend’s motion, rather than suffer the 
session to pass away without some formal 
step being taken in the business. It was 
full time that the state of tithes in Ireland 
should undergo the most rigorous exami- 
nation, and he was far from thinking an 
inquiry into the enormous estates of the 
church and their application, with a view 
to such practicable reform as the spirit 


of the times required, was either premature 


or inexpedient. In thus stating his assent 
to the principle of his hon. friend’s motion, 
he begged to be understood as neither 
agreeing nor disagreeing in the statements, 
with which he had iliustrated it. The 
grievances were so deep and manifold, that 
exaggerations from the sufferer were to be 
expected ; but this did not render inquiry the 
less veranda The ready objection to all 
inquiries of this description was, the danger 
of touching any part of so venerable a 
structure, and the same was stated to all 
reforms in the administration of various 
offices in Ireland. But the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Peel), it was acknow- 
ledged on all sides, had made the serious 
attempt successfully, without any of the 
dangerous consequences foretold from it, 
in other departments; and he had been 
surprised to hear from his right hon. suc- 
cessor in that office, the present secretary 
for Ireland, that the most extensive reform 
the Irish government at present contem- 
plated in the tithe system, was some re- 
moval of abuses in the ecclesiastical courts. 
—His advice would be, to inquire whether 
it was not practicable to reform those 
courts, by removing the system which 
rendered recourse to them at all necessary. 
This question had again and again been 
made the subject of parliamentary ani- 
madversion, and as often as it was urged, 
government begged it might be left to 
them, and that in due time they would be 
prepared with some plan to submit to the 
consideration of the House. Year after 
year had been wasted, without the least 
@pproach to a performance of their pro- 
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mise; and now they had the consolatory 
declaration of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) that, as he could not see 
his way through the difficulty of any 
satisfactory arrangement, we were to be 
content to go on with the present wretched 
system. There was no difficulty in taking 
away from the people, the sacred rights 
which ought to be secured to them by the 
constitution—in passing Insurrection and 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus acts ; 
but when we came to talk of tithes, that, 
in the consideration of this enlightened 
statesman, was too intricate a subject for 
the House of Commons to deal with in 
the nineteenth century! The right hon. 
gentleman had laid it down as a maxim, 
that any interference with, or forced com- 
mutation of, tithes, would be an unjusti- 
fiable violation of the rights of private 
property. There might be some delicacy 
in this respect with lay impropriators, 
although where the public good, and the 
happiness or misery of a whole people 
was concerned, the legislature would 
scarcely be more scrupulous than in the 
case of a common road bill, or some tax 
affecting a particular class of society. 
But he utterly denied, that this principle 
could, with the least justice, be applied to 
the church tithes, or estates, which were 
the public property, and liable to be dealt 
with in such manner as appeared most 
beneficial to the public interests. To a 
rational extent, he had no doubt, they 
were wisely applied to the support of the 
establishment, and on that principle he 
alone looked at this question. He must 
always regret that a case like the present 
was made out, demanding as it did the 
most rigid and unsparing reform, and that 
the object of that reform was our religious 
establishment, which, in an enlightened 
country like Great Britain, should be a 
model of excellence in its constitution 
and administration. But, look to the 
statements from all quarters, and con- 
firmed by members of all parties before 
the House. The management of the 
church peeperty in Ireland had been one 
unvaried system of oppression on a people, 
let it always be recollected, hostile to the 
religious tenets of the existing establish- 
ment; and was in all its parts a source’of 
endless litigation, contention between the 
upper and lower classes, and wide-spread- 
ing demoralization. He would repeat 
the question—was an attempt never to be 
made to remove the cause of all this 
misery, instead of providing against its 
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effects by coercion and severity? From 
documents on the table, the House might 
judge of the extent of litigation, which 
this system gave rise to. In Galway 
alone, and the grievance was general, 
47,000 tithe causes had been tried in five 
years. He would ask any English mem- 
ber, how long they could expect to re- 
main discussing the public interests in that 
House, if such an enormous and unbear- 
able grievance were suffered to exist in 
England? His hon. friend had talked of 
the necessity of resistance to such op- 
pression, if relief could not be found for 
it in parliament. He knew little either 
of the spirit and feelings of Englishmen at 
least, who could calculate upon the sub- 
mission of the people of Kent, or Surrey, 
to the extortions of a priesthood, opposed 
to them in religious feelings and opinions, 
similar to the exactions of the Protestant 
church from the wretched peasantry 
of Ireland; or who could suppose them 
the tame and subdued objects of 8,000 
annual vexatious tithe causes in the eccle- 
siastical courts. And if, as he thanked 
God, the people of England would not 
endure aah a state of oppression, ought 
they to tolerate the continued infliction 
of it on the suffering and now starving 
population of Ireland? What must be 
the necessary consequence? - Other 
countries, he might now, he believed, say 
all, since the happy revolution in Spain, 
had got rid of the oppression of this 
system, by convulsion. If parliament did 
not seriously inquire into the subject, 
and by wise and temperate reform, re- 
medy the abuses of the Irish, and he might 
add, the English establishment, we might, 
at no distant day, also be involved in a 
contest with the people for its existence, 
the result of which would not be doubtful. 
It was because he wished to avert such 
Jamentable consequences, that he had 
risen on the present occasion to second 
the motion of his hon. friend, and to add 
his intreaties, in favour of some immediate 
inquiry into this momentous subject. His 
hon. friend had most judiciously and wisely 
protested against any intention of inter- 
fering with present vested interests; and 
when he referred to the settlement which 
had so happily taken place in Scotland, 
the beneficial effects of which were so 
conspicuous in the moral and religious 
habits of the people of that country, he 
could never despair, that parliament might 
adopt some mode of commutation, and 
distribution of the church property of 
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Ireland, conciliatory and beneficial to all 
classes of the community. He again 
thanked his hon. friend for having brought 
on his motion, and trusted for the support 
of the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Daly), although he had declined to 
press the question himself, from the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself 
placed. 

Mr. Dennis Browne said, he was a 
warm friend to the principle of a commu- 
tation of tithes, but had never heard a 
speech so well calculated as that of the 
hon. mover, to destroy those feelings which 
happily prevailed, for the purpose of pro- 
moting so desirable an alteration in. the 
tithe system. He therefore cautioned 
those who were determined to press that 
consideration upon parliament early in 
the ensuing session,’ how they listened to 
the hon. member, or associated themselves 
with the revolutionary sentiments which 
he had just avowed. That hon. member 
had disclaimed the principle of commuta- 
tion, as not being enough for his purpose ; 
but nobody besides himself had ever 
dreamt of shaking to its foundation the 
whole tenure of the church property of 
Ireland. He earnestly implored his coun- 
trymen to vote against the motion, which 
was calculated so completely to mar their 
own work, and utterly to disconnect 
themselves from any Niability of being 
deemed participators in those revolutionary 
and monstrous measures which the hon. 
member had propounded. 

Sir J. Newport said, that, in the exer- 
cise of his duty, he had more than once had 
to record his dissent from the proceedings 
of successive governments of Ireland, in 
consequence of their leaving unremedied 
many of the evils which agitated the pub- 
lic mind. He was induced to make this 
remark, because he had heard that even-. 
ing some gentlemen express their readi- 
ness to leave the matter for the present 
undiscussed, on the sort of promise which 
had been given on the part of government, 


to come forward next session, either with - 


a statement of the measures which they 
might in the mean time have adopted, re- 
lative to a change in the system of tithes, 
or with a fair acknowledgment that none 
such had been determined upon. His 
objection to all this was, that upwards of 
five years ago, the noble earl at the head 
of his majesty’s government had declared 
in the other House, that government had 
then for some time had the same subject 
under their consideration, and that, al- 
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though the principle of commutation 
might not be applicable to the existing 
state of things in England, it might be 
applied to Ireland. Now, with such an 
unfulfilled engagement as this before their 
eyes, was it reasonable for hon. gentle- 
men to confide in this promise of the go- 
vernment, that it would come forward in 
the beginning of next session? He was 
most ae to give the hon. member for 
Galway full credit for the best intentions, 
but he thought he had shown rather too 
much facility in allowing himself to be 
over-persuaded by such a promise, to 
abandon his original intention. With re- 
spect to the question now before the 
House, he should confine himself to state 
the grounds upon which he should offer 
another proposition for the approbation of 
the House. Among the many grievances 
which had been pointed out to the House, 
the union of parishes had not been suf- 
ficiently urged. On the 31st May he had 
presented a petition from the Protestant 
inhabitants of two parishes in the county 
of Mayo, setting forth that the union of 
those two parishes, which had been made 
under episcopal authority, had completly 
shut out the great majority of the pa- 
risuioners from all access to any place of 
public worship, according to the rites of 
the established church. Now, in regard 
to this parish, two returns had been made 
to parliament ; and if both of them were 
correct, very extraordinary accidents, 
indeed, must have befallen the parish in 
estion. In 1806, the bishop of the 
iocese stated in his return the fact of the 
union of the two parishes. ‘By the same 
return it appeared, that the then incum- 
bent was no relatidn to the bithop; that 
the dimensions’of the parish, as united, 
were 10 miles in length, and 8 in breadth: 
and that there were or should be, two 
churches in the union, one of which was 
at the time only half built, but had been 
begun in consequence of a donation of 
500/., granted by the first fruits’ fund. 
Now, this return contained no statements 
either of the completion of such church, 
or of what had become of the money. 
The next return made by the successor 
of this bishop was dated in 1819, and 
after stating that there was one church, 
described the parish as being diminished 
two miles.in length and one in breadth 
since the time of his predecessor. The 
new bishop had continued the incumbency 
in favour of his son, but this return also 
failed to take any notice cither of the 
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new church, or of the 500/. which had 
been given towards its erection. Thesé 
facts might show the House how cautious 
it should be in giving implicit credence 
to returns of this nature. Though those 
returns might not mean to state things 
falsely, they frequently were so framed as 
to suppress a part of the truth. No one 
could deny, that it was the duty of the 
board of first fruits to have examined what 
was done with this sum of 500/.; and of 
the bishop who filled the diocese in 1819, 
to have consulted the report of his prede- 
cessor in 1806. These unions of parishes, 
were of enormous extent. There were 
several glebes of from 1,600 to 2,000 
acres in extent, without any glebe-house 
or church uponthem. The act passed in 
the reign of Geo. 2nd, however, expressly 
declared, that where the benefice was 
worth 100/. as to glebe, there a glebe- 
house should be built. The House ought 
not to allow these infringements of the- 
statute by incumbents who, in some 
cases, had 1,600 acres of glebe, on which 
no glebe-house was erected—who were 
pluralists—who lived in another diocese— 
who perhaps held another glebe of 400 
acres of more profitable land than the 
glebe of larger extent. Would the 
House allow this? Was it for a moment 
to be tolerated? In 1806, as the organ 
of the Irish government, he had attempted 
to move that House to institute an in- 
quiry into the state of the church and of 
church lands. In 1807, he had brought 
forward the same subject; but the pre- 
vious question—that ready mode of 
getting rid of all questions that happened 
to be disagreeable to ministers—was 
moved upon it. So lately as 1817, the 
power of the lord lieutenant was exercised 
with respect to the union of parishes. In 
the early part of the last century, when 
the greater part of Jreland was under pas- 
turage, the number of parishes united, as 
compared with the number of those which 
had been disunited, was pretty nearly 
equal. There were 37, or thereabouts, 
in each class: but now it appeared that 
in proportion as the country had increased 
in tillage, the number of these unions had 
increased, while the disunions had di- 
minished. It would be seen by the re- 
turns on the table, that in one case five 
vicarages in the diocese of Killaloe had 
been united with five rectories; and this 
union, comprising a district measuring 
twenty miles from north to south, and ten 
from west to east, was mad¢ in 1818. 
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held in parishes of this description? If 


parliament did not look to subjects of | 


such just complaint as those which had 
now been brought under its notice, could 
any effectual remedy be hoped for? 
Could it be expected that the Protestant 
worship should not sensibly decline and 
diminish? Bishop Pococke, when he had 
the diocese of Ossory, had taken great 
pains to ascertain its population. In that 
diocese the Protestant population had 
diminished in the proportion of two- 
fifteenths, while its general population had 
more than doubled. The same effects 
would be found to exist at this day, but 
more extensively. He meant to move an 
amendment to the motion of his hon. 
friend, because he thought it was of the 
greatest importance to direct the atten- 
tion of parliament to those objects which 
obviously admitted of amelioration, in- 
stead of taking too wide a range in the 
outset. That amendment would be in 
these words :—* That, with a view to 
the tranquillity and happiness of Ireland, 
this House will, in the early part of next 
session, take the subject of tithes, as af- 
fecting that part of the United Kingdom, 
into its most serious consideration, witha 
view of substituting for the present pre- 
carious and vexatious mode of supporting 
the established church, a full and liberal 
equivalent, fairly assessed and levied.” In 
moving this amendment, let him not be 
accused of favouring spoliation. Spo- 
liation he left to the members of the 
Union parliament. By the journals of 
that parliament it appeared, that a bill 
was brought in there on one occasion, 
“to quiet and bar all claims for unpaid 
tithes, &c.” That bill was brought into 
the Irish house by lord Castlereagh on 
the 26th of March, supported by the 
attorney general, the solicitor general, 
and Mr. Prime Serjeant of that day. It 
was read a second time on the 28th of 
March ; on the 31st of March it was read 
a third time and passed; and lord vis- 
count Castlereagh was directed to carry 
the bill up to the lords, and desire their 
concurrence thereto [Hear!]. Yet 
only the other night that noble lord was 
pleased to say, he hoped that he (sir J. 
N.) did not intend to trench at all on 
church property. Did this taunt come 
with a good grace from the man who had 
trenched, in other times, so largely upon 
it? He didnot intend, by his amendment 
VOL. VII. 
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How was it possible that the established , 
weer could be properly taught or up- | dormant claims. At the same time, he 
never would be the advocate of spo- 
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to give compensation to the clergy for 


liation. He did think it essential, not 
only to the prosperity, but to the safety 
of the established church, to give a com- 
mutation to its clergy for every thing in 
the shape of tithes which they had custo- 
marily received. So long ago as 1731, 
Mr. Dobbs, in his menggrial to the then 
lord lieutenant, complained, that the col- 
lection of tithes was a permanent obstacle 
to the peace of the country. At the 
period of the Union, Mr. Pitt had pro- 
mised that tithes should be commuted, 
The expectations of those who had been 
members of the Irish parliament, had, 
however, been completely frustrated, and 
all promises had been forgotten, except 
the private bargains of thase who could 
descend to make them. The right hon, 
baronet, after alluding to the danger re- 
sulting fgom the constant agitation in 
which, for so long a period, the minds of 
7,000,000 of people had been kept, by 
reason of the existing system, insisted on 
the necessity of an immediate alteration, 
and concluded with moving the above 
amendment. 

Mr. Goulburn rose to express his de- 
cided disapprobation, beth of the original 
motion and of the amendment. The 
object of the amendment was to pledge 
the House to take the subject of tithes in 
Ireland into its consideration early in the 
next session, with a view to assign to the 
clergy a full and liberal equivalent, fairly 
assessed and levied. He would not then 
enter into a discussion whether it was 
possible, considering all the various and 
complicated interests that were involved 
in this subject, to come toany satisfactory 
system of commutation. But he was sure 
that every gentleman would admit, that 
if such a system were practicable, it 
would require great and serious conside- 
ration ; it would demand full and patient 
inquiry, and that it would be necessary to 
make provision and arrangements for the 
equivalents for tithes, which were to be 
considered in very different points of 
view, because they were applied to pa- 
fishes placed under very different cir- 
cumstances. With regard to the abstract 
question of the commutation of tithes, if 
it was proposed to proceed upon the 
principle of justice—if a full and fair 
equivalent was to be given for the pro- 
perty to be taken away, and if the offer 
were rolaptently accepted by the clergy— 

4 
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to such a system of commutation he 
should not only have no objection, but if 
it were proposed, he would give it his 
warmest support. But a commutation 
founded upon any other principle, he 
would resist, as a most unjust violation of 
the most sacred rights. The question, 
however, at present, was not whether a 
commutation was useful or practicable, 
but whether th@gHouse would enter into 
a pledge with respect to its conduct in the 
next session. From the knowledge he 
had of the practice of that House, he 
confessed he was not aware of any good 
that resulted from pledges of this kind ; 
on the contrary, it appeared to him that 
whenever they had been given, they had 
alwaysbeen attended with evils or inconve- 
niences of one kind or other. The reason 
was obvious—the House was called upon 
to’ give a pledge generally upon some ab- 
stract proposition; but when theperiod for 
redeeming the pledge arrived—gvhen the 
abstract proposition was embodied into 
shape and substance—when all its details 
were presented to view, then it was almost 
uniformly found that those details so little 
accorded with the abstract principle to 
which the House had acceded, that it 
became necessary either apparently to 
abandon its pledge, or to assent to mea- 
sures of which it did not really approve. 
—But there was another evil resulting 
from such pledges, It was the duty of 
the House to bear in mind, in the different 
measures which it adopted, the light in 
which’ those measures were likely to be 
viewed by the persons for whose benefit 
they were intended. The right hon. 
baronet thought that the pledge which he 
now called upon the House to give was 
calculated to tranquillize Ireland in the 
interval between this and the next session, 
but he begged to ask the right hon. ba- 
ronet, supposing that he could now induce 
the House to give the proposed pledge 
supposing that when the right hon. ba- 
ronet came forward next session with his 
plan of commutation, he could not satisfy 
the House with the justice of its principles 
or the practicability of its details, and from 
the innumerable difficulties that attended 
the question, it must be admitted that this 
was no very improbable supposition—sup- 

osing that in consequence the measure 
should ultimately fail in that House, he 
would ask the right hon. baronet, whether 
it was a likely mode to tranquillize a 
country, first to excite hopes, and then to 
disappoint them—to keep the people in a 
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state of expectation for six months, and 
then to tell them that those expectations 


could not be realized? If, on the one 
hand, the House was bound to look to 
the advantages that might result from 
holding out this pledge, it ought not, on 
the other, to shut its eyes to the dangers 
that might ensue from its ultimate failure. 
But there was another point of view in 
which he considered this question, and 
which furnished him with an additional 
reason for objecting to this proposed 
pledge. The right hon. baronet had 
stated, that one of the great objections to 
the tithe system in Ireland was the mode 
of collecting them; that it was attended 
with so much hardship and oppression, 
that the people were almost generally 
disposed to resist the payment. Now, 
he begged seriously to ask, if this motion 
were carried, what would be its probable 
effect upon those who were represented as 
previously disposed to resist the claims of 
the clergy? Was it likely that they 
would be more disposed to pay them if 
they were told that it was probable that 
tithes would be abolished altogether ? 
Would they be more inclined to pay them 
if they found this pledge accompanied by 
declarations of members of that House 
that it was their duty to resist the payment? 
Would it be fair to put the people in that 
situation, and to expose them to all the 
serious consequences that must result 
from their disobedience to the laws? 
Would it be just to the clergy, either 
thus to deprive them of their incomes, or 
to place them ina state of conflict and 
litigation with their parishioners? Upon 
these grounds, then, he should oppose the 
motion.—But, however much he might 
differ from the right hon. baronet upon 
the general question, there were some 


points in which he perfectly concurred. 


with him. He agreed, that it was the 
duty of government to maintain the re- 
spectability of the clergy. He agreed, 
that if any great extent of country was 
left without clergymen—if many parishes 
were united and put under the care of one 
man, whether absent or present—it was 
the duty of government to ‘notice it, and 
as far as they could, to correct the evil ; 
and if, upon this subject, the right hon. 
baronet should wish to move for any in- 
formation, he would give him all the sup- 
port in his power. He hoped the right 
hon. baronet would, in his candour, give 
the Irish government credit for a sincere 
desire to correct those evils; and asa 
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proof that they possessed this disposition 
he begged to state one fact, which was, 
that in the only case of the Union of pa- 
rishes which had occurred since the pre- 
sent lord lieutenant had been in Ireland, 
the Irish government had disunited them. 
—Upon the subject of the residence of 
the clergy his feelings were as strong as 
those of any man. No one could be more 
convinced than he was, of the innumerable 
advantages that resulted from a resident 
clergy ; and no effort should be wanting 
on his part, to promote so necessary an 
object ; because he was convinced, that it 
was the great source to which they must 
look for the moral improvement of Ireland. 
He begged, however, to observe, that the 
observations which had been made upon 
unions of parishes, and non-residence of 
clergy, were not altogether fair or correct. 
It was undoubtedly true, as a general 
principle, that the union of parishes was 
bad, and that the non-residence of cler- 
gymen was an evil; but yet, on the other 
hand, it was indisputably true, that there 
were cases in which benefits had resulted 
from the union of parishes, and there 
were also cases in which the non-residence 
of the clergy was fully justified. He 
might have expected, even from the can- 
dour of the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
that when he attacked the clergy for 
non-residence, he would also have stated 
that which he must have known from the 
same source of information, namely, that 
in many of the cases in which clergymen 
were returned as non-resident, they re- 
sided in the parish adjoining to their own, 
and that the only reason why they did 
not live in their own parish, was the want 
of accommodation. In some instances, 
the absence of the clergyman arose from 
age and infirmity; others were absent 
from a variety of causes, more or less 
venial ; but there were many under cir- 
cumstances that called for the indulgence 
of the House. The very case which had 
been referred to, as one of aggravated 
guilt, that of the reverend Mr. Knox, was 
one of this description, his absence being 
occasioned by an attendance upon his 
wife, in an illness which required her re- 
moval to a milder climate. It would 
have been but fair, if gentlemen, after 
enumerating the evils which existed, had 
also pointed out the improvements which 
had been made; and when it was broadly 
asserted, that in many parishes the people 
were deprived of the administration of the 
rites of religion, in consequence of the 
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absence of the incumbents, it should have 
been stated how generally qualified curates 
were, who were resident, and fully equal 
to the discharge of all the duties of re- 
ligion. In the case alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, of the tenants of lord Blayney, 
it might have been inferred from his state- 
ment, that they were left wholly without 
any religious instructor ; but in that case 
there was a resident curage, whose abilities 
had never been objected to. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had spoken of the 
great exactions of the clergy of Ireland, 
Now, it was admitted by every gentleman 
who was acquainted with Ireland, that the 
clergy were not severe in their exactions; 
that, in fact, they demanded much less 
than they were entitled to; and that the 
grievance arose from the mode of col- 
lection to which they were driven. The 
hon. member had stated to the House, 
what he called a series of facts, collected 
from all sorts of authorities, ancient and 
modern, authentic and doubtful, anony- 
mous and avowed: he had put them to~ 
gether without investigation or examina- 
tion of any kind; and, upon such autho- 
rity, he had felt himself warranted - in 
making a direct attack upon the whole 
church establishment, not only of Ireland, 
but of this country. The hon. member 
had made a statement respecting the 
bishop of Waterford, whom he had ac- 
cused of exacting tithes from a parish, in 
order to add to his own overgrown in- 
come. Now, the fact was, that the tithes 
which the bishop of Waterford had aug- 
mented did not belong to him, but to 
a charity of which he was the trustee. 
And here he could not help asking gen- 
tlemen, whether it was to be considered 
as a principle to be adopted by that 
House, that when, within the last thirty 
years, property of every other kind had 
increased in value, the property of the 
church alone was to remain stationary ? 
—for certainly some of the arguments 
which he had heard that night went to 
establish that proposition. He begged 
once more to disclaim any intention of 
throwing out any insinuation against the 
gentlemen of Ireland ; but he felt himself 
perfectly warranted in asserting, that the 
reduction in tithes in Ireland had been 
fully equal to the reduction of rents.— 
Having said thus much, he should only 
trouble the House further with some 
general observations upon the line of ar- 
gument which had been adopted, for the 
first time, in that House, that night—a_ - 
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line of argument which, he trusted the 
House would mark with its most decided 
disapprobation. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen did not confine himself to the 
subject of tithes, but he denied them to 
be the property of the church. Now, in 
defiance of the hon. member, and of those 
who supported his opinions, he would 
maintain that tithes were the property of 
the church, and @e did so upon authority 
much better than that of the hon. member 
and his supporters. He might quote the 
opinions of the first lawyers, of the ablest 
statesmen, of the first men in that House ; 
but he would content himself with quoting 
the opinion of sir Samuel Romilly—a man 
certainly not disposed to over-rate the 
authority of the church. [Mr. Goulburn 
here read the opinion of sir S. Romilly, 
in which he considered tithes quite as 
sacred as any other species of property. ] 
But the hon. member went further; he 
said tithes were not property, because 
they were not hereditary—because they 
did not descend from father to son.— 
[ Mr. Hume said, ** No, no.’] He did 
not know what meaning the hon. mem- 
ber attached to those words, but he 
certainly used them. In this doctrine, 
the hon. member attacked other property 
besides that of the church. Moreover, 
the hon. gentleman did not confine his 
attacks to the property of the church of 
Ireland, but he wished to extend the 
system of spoliation and robbery to the 
ehurch property in England. He could 
easily account for the desire which. the 
hon. member seemed to feel to put all 
church establishments upon the footing 
of that in Scotland; but the House, he 
was sure, would see that the different 
habits of the two countries—the different 
situation in which the clergy were placed 
—rendered it necessary for each to adhere 
to its own establishment, not for the 
benéfit of the clergy, but because it was 
the best means of preserving to each the 
advantages which were derived from the 
respective churches. But, if the hon. 
member wére to succeed, the spoliation 
would not stop here. The hon. member 
was a modefate reformer ; he in his libe- 
rality, would even allow an archbishop 
5,000/. a year; but, when once the race 
for popularity was begun, and when 
every man was to found his popularity 
upon the quantity of property of which 
he could plunder the church, the hon. 
member would soon be left behind: some 
bolder. reformer—some future member for 
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Aberdeen, perhaps, would finish what the 
hon. gentleman had commenced. If the 
property of the church was to be attacked, 
because it was large, upon what principle 
would the security of all other large pos- 
sessions rest? The same principle which 
would justify the taking away the pro- 
perty of the archbishop and the bishop, 
would place that of the duke and the earl 
in the most imminent danger. But the 
system of spoliation might not stop even 
there: the property of the church was 
easily identified; it might be followed 
into other hands; that which had once 
been an object of plunder, might, upon 
the same principle, be made so again ; 
and thus the principles which the hon. 
member had laid down might be acted 
upon and enforced, until that general 
equality of property was produced, which 
some persons thought so essential to the 
public good. That the plunder of church 


property would lead to the plunder of | 


property of every description, was not a 
matter of speculation. The hon. member 
had referred to other countries, to show 
with what facility this violation of all the 
sacred rights of property could be effected. 
He (Mr. G.) could also refer to other 
countries, and in our own times too, for 
examples, to show that the robbery of the 
church was always followed by that of 
the wealthy classes of the community. 
The church was always first attacked ; 
but it inevitably followed, that, when 
once the sacred barriers of property were 
broken down, every species of property 
that was large enough to afford temptation, 
shared the fate of that belonging to the 
church. Trusting that no other hon. 
member would be found willing to support 
the hon. member for Aberdeen in doc- 
trines so new, at least in that House, so 
dangerous, and so subversive of all the 
principles which had hitherto always been 
held sacred, he should conclude with 
giving his decided negative to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Daly stated the circumstances 
under which he had withdrawn his motion 
and supported the amendment because he 
preferred a pledge from parliament to the 
partial measure brought forward by the 
secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. S. Rice referred the House to the 
distinct pledge given by Mr. Perceval on 
this subject, as well as to a similar one 
made by the present lord Maryborough 
some years since, on a question from the 
hon. member. for Queen’s county; He 
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was satisfied that there would be no tran- 
quillity for Ireland until this question met 
with a full and deliberate. consideration. 
If any thing was calculated to allay the 
present: discontents, it was a pledge on 
the part of parliament, that they would 
examine the whole subject. The Irish 
members were almost all favourable to a 
commutation of tithes; he addressed 
himself, therefore, principally to the 
English members, and he. relied upon 
their justice and generosity, that they 
would not resist a change of system, 
which was admitted to be necessary by 
the great mass of the Irish representation. 
If parliament threw cold water on this 
motion, he trusted that every county, 
town, and hamlet in Ireland would demand 
it from the justice and generosity of par- 
liament. He was satisfied that a commu- 
tation of tithes was the only effectual cor- 
rective for the evils of the system in Ire- 
land, and he claimed the adoption of this 
measure on behalf of that suffering and 
injured country. If ministers did not 
exert themselves to pour balm into the 
wounds of Ireland, measures of coercion 
would be unavailing. 

Mr. Secretary Peel did not believe, that 
the present motion was calculated to pro- 
mote tranquillity in Ireland; for if par- 
liament were to give such a pledge, and 
should aftewards be unable to redeem it, 
the worst consequences might result from 
the disappointment of the hopes which it 
would excite. He objected generally to 
the principle of giving pledges in one ses- 
sion as to the course which parliament 
would pursue in another. He had given 
much consideration to this subject, and 
he felt himself bound to state, lest his 
opinions should be misconceived, that a 
commutation of tithes was liable, he 
would not say to insuperable, but to very 
great objections. He protested against 
the whole statement assumed in the speech 
of the hon. member for Montrose. Scraps 
of newspapers, cases in courts of law, and 
petitions presented to that House, were 
not authority to which he was disposed to 
pay much respect. He entirely pro- 
tested against the principles laid down by 
the hon. member. 

Mr. Brougham contended, that all the 
grounds of resistance to the motion stated 
by the right hon. gentleman furnished 
the strongest materials on which to found 
the propriety of its being carried. The 
ministers of the Crown afforded no hope 
as to any specific relief. All they pro- 
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mised was, that during the recess they 
would consider whether or not in the next 
session they should propose any measure 
of commutation. The bill introduced by 
the right hon. secretary did literally no- 
thing, it met not the paramount difficul- 
ties which attended the tithe system, it 
was almost rejected by those who intro- 
duced it ; while the stamp of the rejection 
of the House was already fixed upon it, 
as not calculated to meet the real evil 
either in degree or in kind. Was there 
any thing more to be done? To that 
question ministers would give no answer. 
All that they would say was, that they 
would take six months to consider what 
should be the direct answer. They would 
take six months in addition to the 30 
years, since which, the same kind of 
promise was given to the people of Ireland; 
so that in the fulness of time, after 30 
— and six months, the people of 
reland might be again told by the go- 
vernment, that the difficulties were insur- 
mountable, and that nothing could be done. 
And he in his conscience believed, note 
withstanding the blind promises held out, 
that nothing would be done, unless that 
House, by its recorded pledge, embarked 
itself into the investigation. They had 
precedents for so doing on the Catholic 
Question, on the Slave Trade, and re- 
cently on the subject of the Criminal 
Laws. That something must be done by 
parliament was as clear as the sun at 
noon, to every man who considered the 
frightful state of Ireland. Such was the 
pressure of the evils that accompanied 
delay, that they could not afford, not 
80 years more, but 30 days, without 
coming to some resolution on that ques- 
tion. Such an amelioration was a debt 
due to Ireland for long continued misgo- 
vernment. It was not more necessary to 
the happiness of the people than it was to 
the security of government; and not 
more necessary to the security of the 
government than to the safety of the 
church establishment. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) apprehended 
danger from the possibility of a premature 
pledge by that House being misconceived 
in Ireland. Was there not however a 
much more aggravated danger to be 
apprehended, in the state of distraction 
and despair to which Ireland was 
reduced, when the people of that ill- 
treated country learnt that the House 
had refused the pledge? If that was 
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his opinion, lord Wellesley held a dif- 


ferent one; for in the papers before the | 


House the lord lieutenant dwelt upon 
the sanction which the pledge of the 
House of Commons would give to the 
measures proposed to repress violence 
and disorder. Was it only in passing 
measures of severity that the pledge of 
that House was valuable? He had a very 
different impression of its value, and was 
convinced, that the pledge of that House 
to redress the calamitous abuses of the 
tithe system would be attended with the 
most beneficial results. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that the amendment 
proposed by his right hon. friend ap- 
peared to him to be both premature and 
dangerous. His hon. and learned friend 
opposite (Mr. Brougham) had stated, 
that the: members of that House had 
placed the stamp of their rejection upon 
the proposed bill. He knew nothing of 
such a rejection, but he was sure that if 
an unjust cry was not raised against it, 
it would be productive of benefit to Ire- 
land. But he should like to know what 
measure was to proceed from the wisdom 
of the gentlemen opposite. What plan 
were they inclined to bring forward? His 
right hon. friend (sir J. Newport) admitted 
that the clergy were not too amply paid; 
but the hon. member for Montrose denied 
that, and said that they were too largely 
and too liberally paid. How could they 
then agree upon any measure? He 
maintained that principles both dangerous 
and alarming had been laid down in that 
House that night, amounting to“nothing 
less than spoliation andg@ffobbery. 
[Cheers.] He was glad that that po- 
sition was cheered. What! would it be 
denied that tithes acted on the same basis 
as rents? Was the lay impropriator en- 
titled to tithes?—[“ Yes!” from Mr. 
Hume.] Then upon what principle deny 
that tithe to the church which was allowed 
to the lay impropriator? He wished to 
address his right hon. friend opposite. 
His mind was above the vulgar arithmetic 
which would stoop to countenance such 
an assertion. He was sure that his right 
hon. friend was incapable of maintaining 
such doctrines. If they were true with 
respect to tithes, they were true with 
respect to the land-holder, and the fund- 
holder, and to every corporation: and 
that which was to be commenced by spo- 
liation and robbery was to be effected by 
rebellion and resistance. [Cheers.] The 
hon. members opposite cheered ; did they 
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mean to cheat common sense of that 
inference? The hon. member for Mont- 
rose had said, that, if redress was not 
given, it was the right and the duty of the 
people to resist. The tithe was a grie- 
vance in its administration ; but were not 
high rents also a great cause of the irti- 
tation in that country? At all events, it 
was only by a determined adherence to 
the principles of justice that Ireland could 
be benefited. With that feeling, con- 
ciliation and soothing was perfectly recon- 
cilable. He could not support the de- 
mand of a pledge, because he felt that it 
might, in the interval, produce great 
alarm in the minds of the clergy, and the 
possibility that the sad reality would ter- 
minate in deep and bitter disappointment. 

Mr. D. Browne said, he should vote for 
the amendment. 

Sir N. Colthurst would also vote for the 
amendment, but disavowed all participa- 
tion in the doctrines laid down by the 
hon. member for Montrose. 

Colonel French entirely concurred in 
the amendment, but conceived that the 
Irish ought first to be perthitted to try 
the operation of the present measure. 

Mr. Dawson conceived the amendment 
was premature. 

Sir Z. O’Brien supported it. 

Mr. R. Martin meant to vote against 


it, because he relied upon the justice and _ 


wisdom of the Irish government to inves- 
tigate with all possible attention this mo- 
mientous subject. They had already pro- 
posed a unanimously admitted good ; 
and he trusted they would not stop their 
career of benevolent legislation. 

Mr. Hume said, he had little to reply 


to, as he always considered his case made ~*"*” 


out when, in the absence of arguments, 
the hon. gentlemen opposite had recourse 
to hard words. He was, in some degree, 
prepared for such a course ; but he would 
remind hon. gentlemen, that a man could 
often see a mote in his brother’s eye when 
he could not perceive a beam in his own. 
He would remind the hon. and learned 
gentleman who accused him of spoliation 
and robbery, that if to meddle with the 
tithes and to take them away from the 
clergy was a spoliation and robbery, he 
himself had, on a former occasion, con- 
cutred in the‘robbery of the church, by 
sitting in that Irish parliament which took 
away the tithe of agistment, and also in 
the British parliament which confirmed 
that act.- So had the right hon. member 
near him (Mr, Denis Browne). He had 
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distinctly stated, that he did not propose 
to meddle with existing rights. It was 
monstrous how facts had been perverted, 
in order to raise an outcry against him. 
He threw back the expression of « vulgar 
arithmetic” to the quarter from whence 
it had proceeded. The right hon.secretary 
(Mr. Peel) had also talked of spoliation 
and robbery; but although he had not 
been concerned in the robbery of the 
church like his right hon. and learned 
friend, why had henot, during his secretary- 
ship in Ireland, taken some measure to 
restore the pillage of the church. Let 
him answer that question, before he 
charged him with spoliation. He believed 
that if the matter came to be fairly ex- 
amined, the only difference between him 
and the gentlemen opposite would be 
found to be this—that they had recourse 
to hard words, because they were unable 
to answer the arguments he had advanced 
in support of his opinions. This appeared 
to be the real balance of the account. 
He would not take the sense of the House 
upon his motion, as it appeared that the 
Irish members, whose opinions in this case 
he desired to consult, approved at this 
period of the session rather of the amend- 
ment of the right hon. baronet, to whose 


judgment he was ready to defer, as he be- 


lieved there was no man in that House a 
more sincere friend to Ireland. 

The House then divided: For sir J. 
Newport’s motion 65. For the other 
orders of the day ; 72. Majority 7. 


Marriage Act Amendment Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 20. 


MARRIAGE Act AMENDMENT BILL.] 
On the motion of lord Ellenborough, the 
gp resolved into a2 committee on this 
bill. 

Lord Redesdale stated the purport of 
some further clauses which he intended to 
move. Their object was, to prevent frau- 
dulent marriages, either by licence or 
banns. If persons married under false 
names, he proposed that, their identity 
being proved, the marriages should stand 
good. An affidavit to be made on taking 
out banns as well as licenses, and perjury 
in either case to be punished. The afli- 
davits for banns to be made before a ma- 
gistrate, and the expense of the pro- 
ceeding to be only one shilling. His wish 
certainly was, that they should be granted 
free of expense. " 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his grati- 
tude to his learned friend for his valuable 
suggestions, which he was most happy to 
adopt into the bill. 

Lord Redesdale expressed his appre- 
hension that the retrospective clause 
would have a tendency to introduce 
new subjects of litigation into families. 

The Lord Chancellor never could agree 
to the retrospective clause, unless other 
qualifications were introduced into it, and 
feared that great mischief would ensue 
unless care was taken to protect the rights 
of property. 

The Bishop of Chester gave notice, that, 
early next session, he would move an 
amendment to the marriage act. He did 
not do so now because the object he had 
in view was totally different from that 
which the present bill embraced. His 
object was, to authorize the celebration of 
marriages in the chapels of populous pa- 
rishes, where they could not take place 
now. 

The amendments were then agreed to ; 
and the bill, as amended, was ordered to be 
printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 20. 


CANADA GOVERNMENT AND TRADE 
Bitt.] Mr. Wilmot brought in a bill 
**to make more effectual provision for 
the Government of the Provinces of Lower 
and Upper Canada, and to regulate the 
Trade thereof.” 

Mr. Ellice considered the bill of great 
importance, and suggested, that the dis- 
cussion on it should be taken in the com- 
mittee upon some open night. 

Mr. Wilmot approved of the suggestion 
of the hon. member, and would fix the 
committal of the bill for the Ist of July. 

Sir J. Mackintosh agreed, that the bill 
was a most important measure, since its 
object was, to consolidate the two provinces 
of Canada, by effecting a union between 
them, and incorporating their legislatures. 
He did not mean to object to the course 
of proceeding suggested; but, without 
bringing into question the competence of 
parliament to pass such a bill, or the con- 
venience which might be expected to re- 
sult from it, he felt an insuperable ob- 
jection to agree to the measure without 
affording ample time to the people of the 
provinces, and the legislatures by which 
they were represented, to express their 
opinions with respect to it. He felt 
alarmed at passing a bill affecting the 
most sacred rights of the people of the 
provinces at so late a period of the session. 
It was the practice of the House, not to 
pass a private bill affecting the rights of 
only two individuals before the parties had 
been sufficiently informed of its nature ; 
surely, then, it would not sanction a mea- 
sure for uniting two provinces, without af- 
fording to the inhabitants ‘the fullest time 
for expressing their opinions with regard 
to it. He would oppose the passing of 
the bill during the present session. 

Mr. Wilmot regretted that the hon. and 
learned gentleman should pledge himself 
to oppose the bill before he had heard the 
peculiar circumstances which rendered it 
mecessary. He did not think it was ne- 
cessary to apply to the people of the pro- 
vinces for their consent to the measure, 
sitice their present constitution was de- 
rived from an act of the British legislature. 
He trusted that when the hon. and learned 
gentleman came to hear the statement 
which he (Mr. W.) intended to submit to 
the House, he would withdraw his ob- 
jections to the passing of the bill. 

The bill was read a first time. . 
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Scorcu Jurizs Bitu.] Mr. Kennedy 
moved the second reading of this bill ; 
and called upon the lord advocate to 
prove that the measure proposed was 
unwise and uncalled for. His objec- 
tions to the existing mode of appointing 
criminal juries in Scotland were briefly 
these. In the first place, the lord advo- 
cate had the power of committing for 
trial, without the intervention of a grand 
jury. Secondly, in the high court of jus- 
ticiary, the selection of petty juries lay 
almost entirely with the judge. The 
sheriffs, before circuit, sent lists from their 
various counties to the judge; the judge 
from those lists, nominated the 45 jurymen 
who should meet him at each assize town 
for the purposes of business ; and the very 
same judge afterwards, in court, selected 
from his own list of 45, the jury of 15 by 
which prisoners were to be tried. The 
third objection was, that neither prose- 
cutor nor prisoner, as the law now stood, 


had the power of challenge except for ~ 


cause. There was not that right of 
challenge so necessary to the purity of 
trial—the challenge for supposed pre- 
judice, favour, or affection. If these 
practices were objectionable in the high 
court of justiciary, in the minor, or 
sheriff’s court, their operation was still 
more dangerous. The sheriff, who was 
judge of that court, selected the jury 
altogether: he made out the first list, 
struck the 45, and selected the 15: after 
this, the verdict was only the decision of 
a majority; and yet there was no challenge, 
except for cause, allowed the parties. In 
Edinburgh, where the sittings of the court 
of justiciary were permanent, the prin- 
ciple was the same: the judge picked the 
jury of 15 from lists supplied to him by 
the clerk of justiciary. The measure by 
which he proposed to remedy these evils 
was extremely simple, though two-fold in 
its. operation. He meant to deprive the 
judge of the power of selection from the 
45, leaving the choice of the 15 to be de- 
termined by ballot ; and, of course, as a 
corollary upon that proposition, the right 
of challenge for favour would follow. The 
hon. member then complained of the op- 
position which his bill had received from 
the lord advocate, and read a circular 
which that learned person had transmitted 
to the sheriffs of counties just previous to 
the head courts of May, 1820. In that 
circular, the lord advocate invited county 
discussions upon the measure, and inti- 
mated that his own opinion was by no 
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means in its favour. 


presented to the House against the bill, 
echoed precisely the feeling of the learned 
lord’s circular, He (Mr. K.) fully ac- 
quiesced in the excellence of the Scotch 
criminal law, but he did not think that 
its weak points were to be held sacred, 
nor that country gentlemen assembled at 
county meetings were likely to be the 
best judges upon points of legal expe- 
diency. Another objection which he an- 
ticipated was, that this was the com- 
mencement of a series of changes affect- 
ing the law of Scotland. Now he must ob- 
serve, that, unless some particular disad- 
vantage could be pointed out as arising 
from this bill, such a general remark 
ought to have no weight. The hon. gen- 
‘tleman then proceeded to cite cases from 
ancient and modern writers on the Scotch 
law, toprovetheinconvenience arising from 
the want of a right of challenge on the part 
of the accused. In addition to these, he 
mentioned a case which occurred about 
five or six years back. It was the case 
of an individual who was charged with a 
theft. It came before a sheriff who was 
newly-appointed, and who was in a great 
degree a stranger to the county in which 
‘he was appointed. On looking over the 
list of 45 jurors, he found that the names 
of 15 of them were marked with a cross, 
‘by the sheriff depute; which cross de- 
noted that they were fit and proper per- 
sons to try the accused. The conse- 
quence was, the accused was convicted 
and sentenced to banishment from his 
country. He cited this as a case in illus- 
tration of his objection to the system. He 
would now come to that which he felt to 
be a painful part of his duty, but still he 
felt it his duty to notice the case, as it 
bore upon his argument. The case was 
one which had lately much occupied the 
attention of the public (the trial of Mr. 
Stuart) ; and when he mentioned it, he 
begged to be understood as giving the 
highest credit to the conduct of all par- 
ties connected—judges, jury, and prose- 
cutors. But it did appear from a letter 
produced on the trial, that a judge who 
might have sat on the trial, had been con- 
sulted on the circumstances which led to 
the fatal result. That learned individual 
‘had so far connected himself with the 
transaction, that from a sense of duty, he 
absented himself from that which, under 
other circumstances, would be a most im- 
perative discharge of his judicial functions. 
VOL, VIL. 


It was rather cu-. 
rious that all the petitions that had been ; 
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Suppose this letter had not come to light, 
and that the case had been tried in Perth 
before this judge; in that case he could not 
have declined to nominate the jury. It 
was matter of notoriety that in treason and 
felony, the right of challenge to a certain 
extent did belong to the prisoner. Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, in his panegyric upon 
the institution of trial by jury, observed, 
that nothing could be better calculated for 
the ends of justice. He had likewise 
justly remarked, that if advantageous in 
deciding questions of property, this spe- 
cies of trial must be of still greater im- 
portance in criminal cases affecting life 
and liberty. _Now it was evident, that ob- 
servations. of this nature applied with still 
greater force to Scotland, where there 
were no grand juries, and where the 
functions of those bodies were all vested 
in the learned lord on the bench opposite. 
Though perfectly ready to acknowledge 
the ability and legal knowledge of the 
learned lord, he must still hold it impos- 
sible for him, with the multifarious. bu- 
siness which he had to execute, to dis- 
tinguish with the requisite precision what 
cases were or were not fit for criminal 
prosecution. On the general subject of 
criminal law, he would remind the House 
of Mr, Justice Foster’s observation, that 
no conduct however cautious, and no cha- 
racter however pure, should lead an in- 
dividual to suppose that the due adminis- 
tration of it did not concern him. It was 
to be recollected, also, that ia Scotland, 
juries decided criminal cases by vote, that 
was, by the opinion of a majority, It was 
possible that a case might be decided by 
UR casting vote of one individual, or upon 

vision of eight against seven. Coupling 
this possibility, with the rule as it re- 
speeted challenges, it was evident that an 
accused party might find himself con- 
demned to death or to transportation, by 
the casting vote of an individual whom he 
would have been allowed to challenge and 
exclude, if his trial had taken place in 
England. Such grievances originated 
chiefly in the want of a grand jury. 
There was not in Scotland such an insti- 
tution as a coroner’s inquest. Al the 
proceedings of the learned lord were of 
his own will and pleasure, in the nature of 
an ex officio information. There certainly 
was a system of deputation. This was 
indispensable on the circuits, as the 
learned lord could not be in different 
places at the same time: but the advo- 
cates depute were, in general, young per- 

4H 
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sons and of short standing at the bar. 
Add to all this, the great and arbitrary 
power of the court which might award 
punishment at its own discretion. The 
prosecutor had the right, also, of de- 
‘serting the diet, as it was called, or of post- 
‘poning the trial in some cases; so that 
‘a man might be a considerable time in 
‘prison, unable to force iton. This, which 
‘might be advantageous in some cases, 
‘might be productive of hardship in others. 
‘But the courts, he was persuaded, did not 
‘wish for the maintenance of a system like 
‘the present merely because it invested 
‘them with extraordinary powers: or, if 
‘they did, it was a good reason for dispos- 
sessing them of such powers. He had 
‘heard of the privileges of judges, but was 
‘sure’ that he should not hear such a phrase 
‘introduced on an occasion like the present. 
‘The privilege of doing wrong could be 
‘desired by no individual in a judicial office, 
‘and engaged in the performance of a sa- 
~cred duty. He held it to be a most sa- 
cred principle of jurisprudence that the 
‘judge andthe jury should be separated as 
‘much as possible. That was the only way 
_to keep the one pure, and the other re- 
spectable. It was a common thing in 
‘Scotland, however, to say, “ What sort 
of a jury do you think we shall get?” A 
“canvas took place on the occasion; some 
~persons were rejected because they were 
troublesome ; others were chosen because 
‘they were obsequious. One object of his 
-bill was, to protect the bench from the 
‘vulgar accusations which were prevalent 
‘on this topic. ‘The House would perhaps 
forgive him if he alluded to the pro- 
‘ceedings in the formation of an electg.n 
‘committee in illustration of his argumof-t. 
-What would the House think of imposing 
‘on the Speaker the duty of appointing a 
-select committee to try the merits of a 
‘contested election? And yet, with all 
deference to the dignity of parliament, 
the constitution of a jury in a criminal 
case was at least as important as that of 
an election committee. The object of 
- his measure was, to grant the same secu- 
- rity to the people of Scotland in cases af- 
fecting their lives and liberty, as was al- 
ready enjoyed by them in the vindication 
of their civil rights. He could not believe 
that, entertaining this view, he should 
appeal in vain to a British House of Com- 
mons ; and it would hereafter perhaps ex- 
cite surprise that a benefit of this nature 
was reserved for the year 1822. He felt 
that he had performed his task in a-very 
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imperfect manner, when he considered that 
it was a subject involving principles of no 
common magnitude; but he trusted that 
his deficiencies would be supplied by those 
of his hon. friends, who entertained a 
similar opinion on the question. 

The Lord Advocate observed, that the 
object of the bill was, to render the pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases in Scotland 
more similar to the English practice. 
Now, although such a proposition might 
be good in theory, yet, unless it was 
shown that great and serious evils arose 
from the course now pursued, he thought 
no sufficient ground was laid for so ma- 
terial a change. Nothing appeared more 
just than that counsel should be allowed 
to prisoners on their trial; yet the expe- 
rience of courts of law, showed that no 
practical injustice was sustained by dis- 
allowing them. The present system in 
Scotland had existed for a length of time 
which it was now difficult to trace, and 
he had never heard of its causing the | 
slightest oppression. By the articles of 
the union, each country was to retain its 
own laws; and though he did not of 
course doubt the power of parliament, 
yet this was a reason for its not interfering 
ona question which related exclusively 
to the advantage of Scotland against the 
sentiments of the people of that country. 
If the people of Scotland were unani- 
mously against the reform meditated, he 
thought parliament would hardly adopt 
the plan recommended. When the bill 
was brought in, there was not a single 
petition from Scotland on the subject. He 
had communicated copies of the bill to 
the Scotch counties, which held their 
meetings on the 36th of April, with 
his opinion respecting it; and, with the 
exception of Lanark, every county had 
manifested a desire that no alteration 
should take place. The judges were per- 
fectly willing to surrender their powers, 
if it should be the opinion of parliament 
that they could not retain them for the 
benefit of;the public. The gentry of 
Scotland, he was well assured, were 
averse to any change of the criminal law, 
and believed that other projects of reform 
were in view—a belief that was certainly 
countenanced by some parts of the hon. 
gentleman’s speech. The Scotch system 
of criminal law would stand the test of 
comparison with any other. Its chief 
tendency was to deal mercifully with the 
accused party: and of this truth he could 
not furnish a more decisive illustration 
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than by stating that, during a period in 
which 1,409 capital sentences had been 
passed in England, there had been no 
more than 18 in Scotland—a difference 
which, allowing for the greater popula- 
tion of this country, amounted to the pro- 
portion of 18 and 235. If the hon. mem- 
ber would make good his assertion with 
respect to the sheriff who had returned 
an improper jury, that sheriff should be 
removed. With regard to the bill, he 
was surprised that the hon. gentleman 
who had expressed such a desire to follow 
the law of England, had not followed it 
altogether. He vindicated the Scottish 
law from the reflections which the hon. 
gentleman had cast upon it, and contend- 
ed that challenges for cause to jurymen 
were as liberally allowed in Scotland as 
in England. In conclusion, he expressed 
ahope that the House would not press 
upon the people of Scotland a bill, to 
which the greater part of its population 
was decidedly averse. 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that the 
objections of the learned lord to the bill 
were on two grounds, general and specific. 
The general grounds were, in the first 
place, that. the proposed reformation of 
the Scotch law was founded on theory. 
This was an argument by means of which 
the enemies of the most salutary reforma- 
tion were accustomed to disguise their 
hostility to common sense. It was the 
observation of a great wit, that no man 
was an enemy to reason until, reason had 
become an enemy to him. He believed 
there were no spontaneous enemies to 
reason; but when men were interested in 
Opposing it, they used hard words to 
cover the design, and one of these was 
the word theory, which was very fre- 
quently used of late as argument against 
every plan of improvement. Inthe second 
place, the learned lord objected to the 
bill on the ground that there was no dis- 
tinct grievance alleged or proved; and, 
in the third place, he stated that this 
measure was not called for by the people 
of Scotland, and indeed was objected to 
by them. Now, he would remind the 
learned lord, that all those objections had 
been made before, in opposition to that 
great act of reformation, the abolition of 
the heritable jurisdictions, and had been set 
aside by lord Hardwicke, and over-ruled 
by the British parliament, to the great 
advantage of the country which experi- 
enced the beneficial effects of their en- 
lightened decision. He then read some 
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extracts from a speech delivered by lord. 
Hardwicke in the House of Peers, in the 

year 1747, in support of his statement, 
and showing, that the grounds on which, 
lord Hardwicke supported the measure, 
for the abolition of the heritable jurisdic-. 
tions, were those which the learned lord, 
reprobated on the present occasion. No- 
thing could be more evident, than that 
the learned lord had stolen the grounds 
of his opposition to this reforming mea- 
sure in 1822, from the Jacobites of 1747, 
who then urged the same arguments 
against reformation, which were passed 
over in contemptuous silence by lord 
Hardwicke as not deserving the compli-, 
ment of an answer [Hear, hear!]. Even 
the argument, that there was no com-, 
plaint of actual grievance, had been anti- 
cipated by a noble lord on the former. oc- 
casion, and was also taken from the 
Jacobite mint. As to the argument that 
the people of Scotland were hostile to 
the bill, he did not believe it could be 
alleged with truth of the people in ge- 
neral, and he was sure the more the mea- 
sure was examined, the more popular it 
would become. The learned lord might 
as well object to the introduction of 
juries in civil cases, (the greatest blessing’ 
which had ever been conferred on Scot- 
land since the union, except the abolition 
of heritable jurisdictions), as to the enact- 
ment of the present bill. He maintained 
that the right of peremptory challenge 
was absolutely necessary in Scotland. 
According to the wise and just observa- 
tion of judge Blackstone; it was neces- 
sas iat the prisoner should have a'good 
opinion of those who were to try him ; but 
how could this be the case, if a challenge 
upon cause were only to be allowed? 
It was human nature, that the jurymen 
against whom such a challenge failed, 
would become in some measure prejudiced, 
against the prisoner. But this evil would 
be altogether obviated by adopting the 
recommendations of the present bill. The 
learned lord objected to it on the ground 

of delay. Perhaps, indeed, it might have 

the effect of keeping the judges four days 

at Inverness or Aberdeen, instead of two. 

The learned lord objected too, that the 

small number of prisoners to be tried in 

Scotland, compared with England, would 

make such a measure inconvenient. For 

himself, he did not clearly understand this 

mode of arguing the question. He thought 

that if the right of peremptory challenge 

could be safely allowed in England, where 
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he tried, it might be introduced into 
Scotland without much apprehension of 
danger or delay. Besides, what availed 
it to aprisoner in Scotland, that he ob- 
tained a list of jurors, unless he was allow- 
ed the right of peremptory challenge? 
The furnishing of that list implied such a 
right. It was a privilege inestimable in 
its kind. It had often been the means of 
preventing a man from being put to death 
by the malice of his enemies. Of what 
avail would it be, thata man proved false- 
hood and perjury on the part of witnesses, 


if he did so before a corrupt and preja-" 


diced jury? It would be in vain to 
expect justice, without this right of 
er in its absence, all other steps 
might be considered only asa mockery 
of justice. And in Scotland it should be 
recollected, that a majority of jurors 
could pronounce condemnation, while in 
England unanimity was enjoined before 
the prisoner could be convicted. The 
mode in which juries were elected, or 
rather picked out—for that was the 
phrase used in Scotland—was exposed to 
much mistrust. It was known that the 
judge nominated the jury in Scotland, 
and a recent occurrence strongly illus- 
trated the impropriety of the existing 
practice. It was known, that, on a late 
unfortunate occasion, sir Alexander Bos- 
well consulted a Scottish judge, and ob- 
tained his consent to the nomination of 
his brother as his friend in a duel, which 
brother and sir Alexander might, had 
Mr. Stuart had the misfortune to fall in 
that combat, been tried at the Perth 
assizes before the same judge who had 
assented to the appointment of his brother 
as second, that judge having at the same 
time the power of nominating the jury 
empanelled to try the cause. Was it safe 
or expedient that the possibility of an oc- 
currence so fatal to the administration of 
justice should be suffered to remain, when 
there was a plain and easy mode of 
getting rid of it by this bill? In England 
a jury was given for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the subject, and also to control 
the judge, whose appointment by the 
Crown necéssarily exposed him on parti- 
cular occasions to jealousy, whatever 
might be ‘the integrity and virtue of the 
individual. He was much mistaken, if 
the effect of ttials by jury on the moral 
character and feelings of the people was 
not even greater and more beneficial than 
the immediate advantages resulting to a 
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the greatest number of prisoners were to ; country from this wise and noble institu- 


tion—highly as he was at all times dis- 
posed to value them. In all his observa- 
tions on the constitution and laws of this 
kingdom, nothing had struck him as so 
decidedly operating to form the character 
of the English people, as the circum- 
stance of their possessing the privilege of 
trial by jury. One of the happiest pecu- 
liarities which attached to that privilege 
in England, was, that jurors were, for the 
most part, taken from among the middling 
classes of society. This selection gave 
them an idea of their own importance as 
members of a free state, while it conferred 
on them a greater power, and left to them 
the exercise of a larger and more im- 
portant discretion than in any other case 
they were likely to possess. It could not 
but be highly animating to such men, to 
find themselves called upon to express 
their judgments upon matters which 
the utmost ingenuity and wit of man had 


been actively endeavouring to elucidate. - 


Hence it was that experience, reflection, 
and the immediate perception of the be- 
nefits arising from a venerable institution, 
combined to form the prominent feature 
in the English character—a character 
that was, perhaps, without an equal in 
the history of the world. To this in- 
stitution, which taught obedience at 
the same time that it inculcated inde- 
pendence, he traced that great sense of 
justice, and that perception of law, which 
rendered the English the most honour- 
able among the nations of the globe 
{ Hear!]—which taught the meanest sub- 
ject to know generally the nature and 
extent of his duties and his rights— 
“* While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to 
scan 
“< And learns to venerate himself as man.” 
If he was right in this estimation of the 
advantages which trial by jury conferred 
on the people of England, he could not 
but believe that the moral, brave, and 
pious people of Scotland were equally 
entitled to participate in those advantages. 
It was upon these grounds, that he would 
support the present bill. 

Lord Binning said, that in the speech 
which the House had just heard, it had 
been rather insinuated that an old and in- 
timate friend of his had mixed himself up 
with a late unfortunate affair, in such a 
way, that on a recent trial the individual 
in question (lord Meadowbank) was ne- 
cessarily absent from the justiciary bench. 
This insinuation rested on a letter, in 
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which the late sir A. Boswell, addressing 
himself to the brother of lord Meadow- 
bank—to the gentleman whom he was de- 
sirous of having for hisfriend in the affair, — 
said, “ I saw your brother this morning ; 
and his lordship seemed to think that you 
would be my friend.” Now, what blame 
did this show as attaching to lord 
Meadowbank himself? Sir A. Boswell 
went to consult his intimate friend about 
settling his worldly affairs. For a father 
of a family who found himself placed in 
such a situation not to have considered, 
that though he was consulting a friend, 
that friend was also a judge, might be 
unfortunate; but surely it could be no 
matter of surprise. What, then, would 
Jord Meadowbank do in this unhappy 
case? The matter was already settled— 
the bolt was shot. But lord Meadow- 
bank did not appear on the bench. And 
why did he not appear? Not because he 
was mixed up with the transaction, but 
because of his own personal feelings. He 
naturally must have felt much on such an 
occasion, in which a dear and intimate 
friend had perished by the hands of 
another friend and relation of his own. 
But he (lord B.) desired to warn the 
House against the innovations which this 
bill went to propose. They would not 
stop here. In fact, the hon. member for 
Durham had given notice of a motion, 
directed, in some sort, against the prose- 
cutor-general of Scotland. The same 
hon. member was also anxious to engraft 
the system of grand juries on the institu- 
tions of Scotland. Let the House, there- 
fore, be on its guard against the progress 
of innovation. If the judge could not be 
trusted with the power of striking a jury, 
he ought not to be trusted with the power 
of deciding upon the law. Heritable 
jurisdictions were a positive grievance, 
but here no grievance existed; and if 
trials by jury in civil cases had been in- 
troduced into Scetland, the country was 
generally favourable to the measure ; 
whereas it was decidedly hostile to the 
present bill. 

Mr. Twiss said, he would support the 
bill the more readily, because it stood 
alone and apart, and did not necessarily 
imply that any further changes would be 
the consequence. The noble lord had 
adverted to the preliminary advantages 
enjoyed by a criminal in Scotland ; 
but if at the time of trial he could 
not obtain a fair and impartial jury 
by means of the right of peremptory 
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; Challenge, those advantages were worse 


than useless. It was excellent to be 
forewarned, if, in the words of the 
proverb, ** to be forewarned was to be 
forearmed ;” but in the case of the Scotch 
offender, it was rather an aggravation to 
be forewarned of the array against him, 
when it was to end in the decision of a 
packed jury. In Scotland no private pro- 
secution as in England, but the whole in- 
fluence of the Crown, was brought into 
the field against a prisoner. While the 
judge had the appointment of the jury, 
and while the prisoner was denied the be- 
nefit of a challenge, the prisoner might 
be as well tried by the judge alone, In 
giving his vote for the second reading, he 
wished to be understood not to assent to 
that part of the bill which directed the 
jurors to be chosen by ballot. 

Mr. Secretary Peel agreed, that the 
only principle that ought to guide the 
House was, whether the administration 
of justice in Scotland could be improved? 
He was disposed to think that it was not 
fit to alter the old system of judicial se- 
lection; but the more firmly it was ad- 
hered to, the more proper did it seem to 
grant peremptory challenges. He should, 
therefore, vote for the second reading, 
and in the committee an amendment 
could be proposed in order to preserve 
that part of the existing law with which 
the House ought not to interfere. As to 
selection, he doubted much whether a 
better jury might not be chosen by the 
judge than was likely to be obtained by 
ballot. 

The bill was read a second time. 


InisH Butter Trape.] On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
the Irish Butter Trade, 

Sir N. Colthurst said, he was extremely 
sorry that this question had not been 
brought forward by some member of go- 
vernment. In his opinion, protection 
ought to be extended to every branch of 
agricultural produce; and, when it was 
allowed, it ought to be made adequate 
and effectual to the intended object, other- 
wise it was mere delusion. In 1816, a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Robinson) 
proposed a duty of 25s. per cwt. on butter 
imported in foreign vessels, and of 20s. 
per cwt. on butter imported in British 
vessels. This operated for a time as a 
check on the importation of foreign butter; 
but subsequent measures -had_ rendered 
{ that protection inefficient. The right 
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hon. gentleman, when he introduced those 
duties, stated, that if they operated as 
matter of revenue, and did not afford pro- 
tection, he would increase them. That 
they had not had the desired effect, was 
clear from this circumstance, that the im- 
portation of Dutch butter last year 
doubled that of any former year; while 
the importation of butter from Ireland had 
decreased in the same proportion. The 
consequence was, that the price of Irish 
butter had fallen from SOs. or 90s. to 45s. 
or 50s. This decrease in the butter trade 
would occasion a considerable quantity of 
pasture land to be put into tillage; thus, 
a greater proportion of corn would be 
grown, and forced into a market already 
glutted with that article. The conse- 
quence must be, a diminution of the 
means of the people of Ireland to purchase 
and consume the manufactures of Eng- 
land. It was said, that the importation 
of butter from Holland was of importance 
to the shipping interest of England. This, 
however, he denied; since not more than 
seven or eight vessels were employed in 
the trade. The motion he intended to 
propose in the committee was, “that an 
additional duty of 10s. per cwt. be im- 
posed on foreign butter imported into 
this country.” He had heard it argued 
that it was unfair to ask the citizens of 
London to eat salt butter for the benefit 
of Ireland. In answer to that, he would 
only say, that the measure he proposed 
would not exclude Dutch butter of the 
first quality; He concluded by moving, 
«‘ that the Speaker do leave the chair.” 
Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he was glad 
to find, from the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, that the government had at last 
begun to resist the exorbitant demands 
of the Irish. It seemed to have passed 
as a matter universally understood, that 
the people of England were to pay every 
thing, and the people of Ireland nothing. 
[ Hear, hear!] It was notorious, that the 
rents extorted from the peasantry of Ire- 
Jand, were higher than any that were paid 
in England ; and, to keep up these rents, 
we were now called upon to tax the butter 
of the citizens of London. He remem- 
bered voting in a minority of five against 
a duty on the importation of rape seed, 
in the discussion on which a right hon. 
baronet below him {sir J. Newport) had 
gravely argued, that it was right so to tax 
the clothiers of Yorkshire, as it might 
have some tendency towards inducing 
somebody to drain some bog with a long 
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name in Ireland. The other day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
empted Ireland from the window tax 
[ Hear, hear!]. Why, he asked, should 
an English tenant of what was hardly 
more than a cottage, pay a tax from 
which the owner of a palace in Ireland 
was to be freed? He would most gladly 
concur in any remission of the burthens 
which pressed on the means, or abridged 
the few enjoyments, of the Irish peasantry ; 
but never, whilst he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, would he agree to im- 
pose a tax upon the people of England, 
for the purpose of keeping up the exor- 
bitant rents of the Irish landlords 
[ Hear, hear !}. 

Mr. Robinson said, that though he 
meant to oppose the proposition, it was- 
on grounds very different from those just 
stated by the hon. gentleman. He did 
not object to this proposition, because he 
felt any unwillingness to give protection 
to the manufactures and agriculture of 
Ireland, but because he thought the cir- 
cumstances of the case did not authorize 
protection farther than it had been car- 
ried. When, in 1816, he proposed the 
present duty, he certainly did say, that it 
was not intended for revenue, but for 
protection; and if it had not had the 
effect of a protecting duty, the same 
grounds on which he then brought it for- 
ward would naturally induce him to pro- 
pose an addition, to accomplish the object 
he had in view. But that object had been 
attained as far asit was possible ; because, 
however lower the price of butter might 
now be than it was some years ago, that 
article was not the only one that had 
diminished in value. Every species of 
agricultural produce had experienced a 
similar fall of price. And it should be 
observed, that the foreign butter, to 
which the duty applied, had also de- 
creased in value; so much so, indeed, 
that, looking to the existing duty, with a 
reference to the reduced price of the 
article, it would be found equal to an 
impost of 50 per cent.; and if the hon. 
baronet’s proposition were carried, the 
duty would be then equal to about 75 
per cent. If the butter trade of Ireland 
could not support itself with such a pro- 
tection as this, he knew not how it could 
be supported. With respect to the im- 
portation of butter from Ireland, so far 
from being less than heretofore, it was, 
for the last two years, greater than it had 
been at any period. The importation of 
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foreign butter had increased also; but if 
they found, notwithstanding this, that the 
Irish butter had a good market, it only 
proved that the consumption of the article 
was greatly extended. Butter was one 
of the few things in which Holland could 
pay this country for those articles which 
we disposed of to her; and if, on every 
occasion like this, we were to put restric- 
tions on trade, we might as well declare 
at once that on principle we would have 
no commercial intercourse with foreign 
states. If this country sent goods abroad, 
it was proper that other countries should 
be allowed to transmit their products in 
return. 

Sir J. Newport complained of the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
member fur Newton. What had that hon. 
member stated? That the House was 
constantly in the habit of granting relaxa- 
tions to Ireland, more than to any other 
part of the empire. He denied this as- 
sertion, and would contend, that the re- 
laxation of taxes to Great Britain was 
much more extensive in proportion than 
that which had been made to Ireland. 
This was proved by the report of the 
committee of 1815, which stated, that, 
since the Union, the taxation of Ireland 
had increased in a larger proportion, in- 
cluding the war taxes, than that of Great 
Britain. The hon. member had said, that 
he would concede any thing to make the 
peasantry of Ireland comfortable, but he 
would withhold every boon from the 
gentry. Now, he believed that the 
most effectual way of rendering the pea- 
santry happy and comfortable was, to 
enable the gentry to spend their time 
amongst*them [Hear, hear!]. He did 
not wish to use harsh terms, but he must 
say, that those observations had been most 
inconsiderately applied by the hon. gen- 
tleman. With respect to the question it- 
self, they were told, that the consumption 
of butter had increased. But if four-fifths 
of that consumption was in favour of 
Holland instead of Ireland, then the pre- 
sent duty was not a protection, in the 
sense originally understood. Ireland, it 
should be observed, had but one manufac- 
ture to send to England—her other ex- 
ports were native to her soil. With that 
one article she had to pay to England for 
her manufactures, and to pay rents to 
that large body of absentees who spent 


‘their wealth in this country. In conse- 


quence of the system that had been pur- 
sued, the exports of woollen from this 
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country to Ireland, which, in 1813, 
amounted to 2,000,000/., was now dimi- 
nished below one. This arose from im- 
provident taxation and inefficient pro- 
tection. England had absorbed the capi- 
tal of the country in a very considerable 
degree, and left the people of Ireland 
without the means of consumption. 

Mr. Ricardo said, the Irish gentlemen 
complained of want of protection, but 
what their rule of protection was he could 
not imagine. In this instance they had 
a protecting duty of 25s. per cwt. ; but he 
supposed they would not be satisfied un- 
less they had a complete monopoly of the 
trade. In his opinion, the proposition 
ought to have been the other way. Par- 
liament ought to be called on to get rid 
of this protecting duty by decrees, by 
which means the trade would be rendered 
really beneficial to the country. The 
House was assailed on all sides for pro- 
tecting duties. One day they were as- 
sailed by the butter trade, then by the 
dealers in tallow, then the West India 
planters complained, and the shipping in- 
terest also demanded legislative inter- 
ference. But what did Adam Smith, that 
great and celebrated writer, say on this 
subject? His words were—‘¢ Consump- 
tion is the sole end and purpose of all 
production, and the interest of the pro. 
ducer ought to be attended to only so far 
as is necessary for promoting that of the 
consumer. This maxim is so self-evident, 
that it would be absurd to prove it. But, 
in the mercantile system, the interest of 
the consumer is sacrificed to that of the 
producer, as if production and not con- 
sumption were the end of all industry and 
commerce.” No man could doubt the 
truth of this proposition. With respect 
to the application now made to the 
House, it was founded on a petition from 
the city of Dublin, whigh falsely stated, 
that the trade in butter had fallen off con- 
siderably. So far from that being the 
fact, it was, with the exception of one or 
two years, one of the greatest years of 
exportation that had ever occurred. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that, borne down as 
Ireland was with excessive taxation, he 
did not think the principles of political 
economy, however true in the abstract, 
could be applied to her. It was true, that 
a great deal of butter had been imported 
from Ireland into this country, but it was 
lying in the merchants’ warehouses un- 
saleable. If protection was not afforded 
to the butter trade, Ireland would become . 
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one great arable farm, and, by producing 
a greater quantity of corn, would tend to 
distress still more the agricultural interest 
of this country. 

Mr. 7. Wilson concurred in thinking 
that the principle advanced by Mr. Ri- 
cardo, was not applicable to the present 
state of this country, and remarked that 
the butter shipped from Holland was of a 
better quality than that which came from 
Ireland. 

Mr. Western reminded the House, that 
when Adam Smith wrote, England could 
produce corn and butter as cheaply as 
any foreign country. The excess of taxa- 
tion prevented us now from maintaining 
the same competition, and hence it was 
that protection became necessary. It 
was extraordinary that gentlemen should 
prefer a trade with foreign countries to a 
trade with Ireland, when it was clear that 
the latter course would increase the con- 
sumption of our manufactures, and 
thereby promote the prosperity of the 
country. 

Mr. Huskisson assured the House that 
he did not prefer the interest of foreign 
countries to his own, and that ifhe thought 
this additional protection would be of real 
and permanent benefit to Ireland, and of 
less injury to the country generally, he 
would give it his support. The hon. gen- 
tleman had compared the means of Ireland 
with those of Holland in the production 
of this article. Now, the fact was, that 
Holland was the most taxed country in 
Europe, not even excepting England. 
He objected to the present measure, be- 
cause it would operate no relief to Ireland, 
and the effect of it would be, not to in- 
crease consumption, but, by raising the 
price of a bad article, to drive it altogether 
out of consumption. Inthe present state 
of Europe, it was peculiarly incumbent 
upon this country not to set foreigners the 
example of imposing additional restrictions 
on trade, but to convince them that it was 
our fixed determination to pursue that 
liberal system of comntercial intercourse, 
which had been so auspiciously com- 
menced. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the principle 
of protection was that under which the 
commerce of this country had flourished. 
He did not, however, dissent from the 
general principles of the hon. member for 
Portarlington, but he could not help re- 
gretting that they should be applied at a 
moment when they could not but be de- 
trimental to a suffering and impoverished 
country. 


Roman Catholic Peers Biil. 
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Mr. Monck expressed his conviction 
that the only mode of affording effectual 
relief to the agricultural interest was, not 
by raising the price of commodities, but 
by reducing taxation. The protection on 
the article of butter already amounted to 
nearly 60 per cent, and he never would 
consent to go on taxing the consumer for 
the sole benefit of the producer. 

The motion was negatived. 
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Roman Catuoric PEeER’s BI. ]} 
The Duke of Portland rose to move the 
second reading of this bill. In doing this 
he could not refrain from reminding their 
lordships of what had been the state of 
Roman Catholic peers before the acts 
which the present bill proposed to repeal 
had passed. They would recollect that 
an act which passed in the reign-of queen 


Elizabeth had excluded Roman Catholic - 


members from the House of Commons. 
At this early period of the Reformation, 
when plots were supposed to exist against 
the new religion, it was not thought ne- 
cessary to exclude Catholic peers from 
the House of Peers. In the reign of 
Charles 2nd, when the country was alarm- 
ed with charges of conspiracy, an act 
passed, by which Catholic peers were ex- 
cluded from their seats. This act of the 
30th of Charles 2nd was afterwards re- 
pealed, and that of the Ist of William and 
Mary substituted in its stead; but if a 
jealousy of Roman Catholics was necessary 
in those times, it could not be contended 
that the same jealousy ought to exist now. 
At any rate, the jealousy ought not to be 
greater now than it was in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the power of the church 
of Rome was in full vigour. The noble 
duke quoted the act of queen Elizabeth, 
which stated, that her majesty had con- 
fidence in the lords of parliament, and 
therefore that the act was not made to 
extendtothem. Thus the Jaw continued, 
allowing Catholic peers to sit in par- 
liament till the 30th of Charles 2nd. 
During the whole period it never was ob- 
jected to them that they acted in any 
manner hostile to the established religion. 
He could not, therefore, conjecture what 
reasons were to be urged against the pre- 
sent bill, and consequently could not be 
expected to answer them. In the time of 
Charles 2nd the jealousy and fears which 
prevailed afforded some pretence for the 
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exclusion, and-at the Revolution the state 
of the country also afforded a ground for 
that measure. But where could any pre- 
text be found now? Parliament had, 
within the last twenty-five years, repeatedly 
suspended the Habeas Corpus act. But 
was‘it ever contended to be necessary, to 
make that suspension perpetual, because 
the dangers which made those suspensions 
expedient might again arise? Yet who 
would not allow that such dangers were 
a thousand times more probable than a 


Popigh plot, or the intrusion of a Roman | 


Catholic prince upon the throne? But 
those who opposed this measure ought 
at least to show that some such dangers 
were probable; for he would venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 


if the alarm of the Popish plot, or the | 


dangers which followed the Revolution, 
or some equivalent cause of alarm had 
never existed, the Roman Catholic 
peers would have continued to enjoy their 
seats in that House to this hour, and if 
any person professing to entertain the fears 
which were opposed to the passing of this 
bill, had made them the ground of a mo- 
tion to exclude de novo Roman Catholic 
peers from this House, such amotion would 
have been unanimously rejected as one of 
the grossest injustice.—He could see no dif- 
ference between committing an act of in- 
justice and continuing to connive at it. 
He regretted that his ignorance of the 
state of the law had made him so long a 
party to its continuance—and he had 
great satisfaction in endeavouring to atone 
for it by now moving the second reading 
of this bill. 

Lord Colchester said :—My lords; dif- 
fering entirely from the noble duke upon 
the important measure which he has 
brought under our consideration, I am 
desirous of stating briefly to your lordships, 
the grounds upen which I must endeavour 
to arrest its further progress. If, indeed, 
this day were set apart for declaring the 
sense of parliament upon the high and dis- 
tinguished character of the Roman Ca- 


tholie peers of the United Kingdom, the | 


illustrious exploits of their ancestors, or 
their own personal merits, I beg leave to 
assure your lordships, with the most per- 
fect sincerity, that there is no man living 
would concur more cheerfully or zealously 
than myself, in the expression or recogni- 
tion of every sentiment which could re- 
dound to their praise and honour. 

But, my lords, it is impossible for me, 
upon any such considerations, to concur 

VOL. VIL. 
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in this bill, which by express enactment, 
or direct consequence, delivers tv his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects at large, 
the keys of both Houses of Parliament ; a 
measure studiously framed for obtaining, 
immediately and separately, the concession 
ofa general principle in aid of the Roman 
Catholic claims, which concession may be 
afterwards brought to account, and turned 
to advantage, upon our future discussions ; 
and this measure is represented to us now, 
as the mere repeal of certain laws of 
exclusion, as if they had resulted only 
from the crisis of an unfounded popular 
panic. 

This exclusion, however, if examined 
historically, will be found to have origi- 
nated in the general spirit of ourleyislation, 
established long antecedent to that period, 
commencing from the laws passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth,* against all Roman 
Catholic recusants indiscriminately, and 
continuing down to the period of the Test 
act, and the growing practice of the House 
of Commons, tu remove its own Roman 
Catholic members ; + no Roman Catholic 
then sitting in either house of parliament 
but by sufferance. The exclusion then es- 
tablished by the act of Charles 2nd,t was 
afterwards substantially recognized and 
adopted at the Revolution, by the prince 
of Orange’s declaration from the Hague, § 
requiring that Roman Catholics should be 
shut out from both Houses of Parliament, 
but by the summons of a Protestant par- 
liament, and by the Bill of Rights jj 
enacted for the safety of “ this Protestant 
kingdom” with a Protestant king. The like 
exclusion was formally and specifically 
enacted as to Scotland, and incorporatedin 
the very act of Union, ¢ which requires, 
that the representative peers and com- 
moners, and their electors also, should all 
be Protestant. And this exclusion, after 
the interval of three reigns from that 
of Charles 2nd, was again deliberately 
confirmed, and applied to the whole of 
Great Britain, in the first year of the ac- 
cession of the house of Hanover;** and 





* Stat. Eliz. 23, 29, 35. 

+ Strickland’s and Swale’s cases. Com. 
Journ. IX. 393, 501. 

¢ 30 Car. II. st. 2. 

§ In M. Fagel’s Letter to Mr. Stuart. 
1687. 

{| 1 W. M. sess. 2, c. 1. 

q St. 5 Anne, c. 8. 

** 1 Geo. I, c. 13, § 16. 
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again.in the reign of George 2nd;* the 
last of these statutes confirming all the 
former securities by express words, and 
declaring them to be in as full force as 
if every clause and provision of the 
former acts were therein inserted and 
re-enacted. 

Such, my lords, are the origin and spirit 
of our policy; and such are the laws now 
existing upon this important point. And 
we have been often counselled by the wisest 
of our ancestors, that laws founded upon a 
general principle, such as this distrust of 
political power in Roman Catholic hands, 
although originating in a particular danger 
which has itself ceased to exist, may never- 
theless be rightly retained, as safeguards 
against all other sorts of danger which fall 
within the scope of the same principle. 
But we are now told by the supporters of 
the present measure, that it is time to re- 
verse our policy, and to repeal all our 
former laws upon this subject, and that 
the present bill is the first and fittest 
step to be taken towards so desirable an 
end. 

Upon entering on this new course of 
policy, and considering how far we can 
safely proceed in this plan of repeal, and 
as to what we may do, or may nut do, in 
the way of legislation, if we examine the 
ground before us step by step, we shall be 
enabled to judge more satisfactorily of the 
effect and bearings of the particular mea- 
sure which we are desired this day to 
adopt. And in such a course, I have 
always thought that little should be done 
‘upon mere importunity, nothing upon me- 
naces (such as we have sometimes heard), 
but every thing that we can do for the 
ease of our: Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, so far as it can be done with safety 
to our own establishment in church and 
state; and so much, whatever be its 
amount, should, I think, be done freely 
and promptly upon its own fair grounds 
of justice and policy; and having done 
that, we should there, once for all, make 
our firm and final stand. 

Of civil rights, I have always been of 
opinion, that the whole career of honours 
and emoluments should be laid open to the 
Roman Catholic dissenters, as much as to 
the Protestant dissenters from our national 
church, short only of the ruling powers of 
our Protestant church and government. [ 
rejoice therefore, in the wise exercise of 
royal favour, in recently calling forth 





* 9 Geo. IL, c. 26, § 6. 
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Roman Catholics of the highest rank to 
aid in the highest ceremonial of the royal 
state and dignity ; and also in that signal 
mark of favour bestowed by the sovereign, 
in his late visit to Ireland, upon the most 
eminent of his Irish Roman Catholic sub- 
jects. The bar, the army, and the ravy, 
are already open to them; and I see no 
reason whatever, against their admissibility 
to employment in all the services con- 
nected with the revenue, in all its various 
branches. It may be also matter of fair 
consideration, to equalize the contlition 
and privileges of all Roman Catholics 
throughout the United Kingdom, and to 
give to all (so far as may be possible) the 
same as are now enjoyed by any in any 
part of it. And JI should be glad to see 
this course proceed with no limitation to 
the favour and munificence of the Crown, 
or the liberality of parliament, as to all 
those offices, which (in the language of 
Mr. Burke *) are but instrumental in the 
executive administration of the state; re- 
serving, nevertheless, and carefully re- 
serving, to the king’s Protestant subjects, 
all those higher offices which constitute 
its supreme rule and government. 

Of religious toleration, and security for 
the worship peculiar to their mode of 
faith, there cannot be too much granted ; 
and we should remove every painful re- 
striction that trenches upon their feelings, 
and adds nothing at the same time to our 
defence. Of this sort would be the more 
complete protection of their worship from 
disturbance, if hey need it; and the re- 
moval of that necessity which now compels 
them to celebrate their marriages in our 
church,t from whose rights and tenets 
their faith is abhorrent; and such relief I 
have cause to know was in the contem- 
plation of a lamented friend, once the first 
minister of the Crown, whose life and 
power were unhappily and violently cut 
short by a premature fate. 

But, my lords, the policy of our Pro- 
testant government still requires the con- 
tinuance of our other existing restrictions 
upon all that concerns the ostentatious 
display of their worship; we must have no 
stately churches, ¢ no processions in our 





* Letter to sir H. Langrishe. 1792. 

+ Marriage act, 26 Geo. II. c. 33, ex- 
cepting Jews and Quakers. 

t Irish stats. 9 W. III. c. 1. § 8; 8 
Anne, c. 3; 21, 22 G. III. c. 62; 35 Geo. 
Ill.c.21; 40 G.IIL.c. 85; English stats. 
31 Geo. III. ¢..32, § 17. : 
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streets, no monastic establishments in our 
realm, such as Castle-Browne, and Ample- 
forth, and Stoneyhurst, with their Jesuit 
professors, priests and missionaries: foun- 
dations erected in defiance of express law, 


and whose proceedings loudly call on the. 


government and parliament for public in- 
vestigation. On this head also, in addition 
to the enactments of our present laws, we 
shall do well to bear in mind the plain po- 
licy and express provision of the famous 
edict of Nantes, * which forbids the pub- 
lic exercise of any other than the do- 
minant religion in our fleets and armies ; 
a possible attempt, in the present growth 
of Roman Catholic pretensions, and 
which no man who values the safety of 
the state, can contemplate without just 
alarm. 

With respect to the clergy of the church 
of Rome, as dissenters from our national 
church, I think it is needless and unwise 
any longer to refuse the recognition of 
their existence as a body. Nor doI see, 
why the sovereign may not in England, as 
he was rightly advised to do in Ireland, 
receive their petitions and addressesin that 
character, as well as those of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers (as they are 
called) of the three denominations. 

But here, my lords, the necessity arises 
for new laws to regulate this ecclesiastical 
body; and the sovereign and the state 
have a right to demand, that no ecclesi- 
astical authority shall be exercised in this 
realm, by aliens, nor by natives long ex- 
patriated, nor by studenf® educated (as 
they now are) under Jesuit professors at 
Rome, nor by members professed of any 
monastic order ;. we should have no arch- 
priests, no vicars-apostolic, the mere di- 
plomatic agents and instruments of the 
court of Rome; no ecclesiastics should 
be recognized but those of episcopal and 
secular character, whose powers and duties 
are defined by the canon law, and those 
individuals to be subject to the approba- 
tion of the Crown, 

Further, my lords, the policy of all 
Europe, in Protestant, and even in Roman 
Catholic states, requires that the inter- 
course of their subjects with the see of 
Rome, be placed under the direct inspec- 
tion and control of the Crown; and the 
details of the necessary regulations, as 





* Edict of Nantes, article 15.—No 
Protestant worship in the army, “si non 
aux quartiers des chefs qui en feront 
profession.” 
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substantiated by the report from a com- 
mittee of the other House of Parliament 
communicated to this House are now the 
standing diplomatic code of every nation 
in Europe, except our own. We must 
re-cast the provisions of the statute of 
Elizabeth ;* and this is a work indispen- 
sably necessary, whatever: else is to be 
done, and independently of all other mea- 
sures. For lord Clarendon has long since 
truly told us, that it is in vain to legislate 
concerning the Roman Catholic laity, 
unless you also bind their clergy; for 
they turn things civil into things spiritual 
at their pleasure; and holding in ser- 
vitude the conscience, they do therefore 
govern also the actions of the laity. 

Such privileges as I have presumed to 
specify, and any others of the like degree, 
but under such limitations and regulations 
as I have suggested, may and ought, in 
my opinion, to be granted freely and 
promptly; but no political power in the 
ruling offices of the state, no seats in the 
supreme courts of justice, none in the 
royal councils, none in our Houses of 
Parliament. 

Our Protestant ascendancy must be 
paramount, or we shall have, in no long 
time, a Roman Catholic domination. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. These two 
claims to power are utterly incompatible 
and irreconcilable. 

The principles of the Roman Catholic 
religion are in direct hostility to the Re- 
formed religion; and the basis of my re- 
fusal to admit Roman Catholics to the 
supreme offices of the state, is founded in 
my conviction of their sincerity in the 
religion they profess. 

If -you ask for the evidence of this 
hostility, it is prominent and undeniable ; 
not drawn from Transalpine authority, 
nor from Spanish bigotry, but from 
the highest authority in the Roman 
Catholic church of France, from the 
writings of the acknowledged champion of 
the liberties of the Gallican church, the 
celebrated Bossuet, whose exposition of 
the Roman Catholic doctrines is still the 
manual of the faithful; and in his great 
work upon the variations of the Protestant 
Reformers from the true standard of faith, 
we are told again and again :—“ The ex- 
ercise of the power of the sword in 
matters of religion and conscience, is a 





* 13 Eliz. c. 2. 
+ Lord Clarendon, Discourse on Reli- 
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point not to be called in question. There 
is no illusion more dangerous than to 
make toleration a characteristic of the 
true church.”*—“ The church of Rome 
is the most intolerant of all Christian 
sects.t—It is her holy and inflexible in- 
compatibility which renders her severe, 
unconciliatory, and odious to all sects 
separated from her. They desire only to 
be tolerated by her; but her holy se- 
verity forbids such indulgence.”? These 
doctrines, renewed as they have been in 
our own times by the pontifical authority 
itself,t it is in vain for the Roman Ca- 
tholic laity to disclaim, unless their clergy 
also, in whose hands their conscience is 
placed, shall now come forward and 
openly renounce this hostility. __ 

We are told, I know, that our fears are 
nevertheless visionary, and the dangers 
we apprehend are unreal; that we 
who oppose these claims to power mis- 
calculate their strength, und misrepre- 
sent the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
church in the present times ;—that what 
once was hostile, is now changed and 
mitigated; that other states wisely adopt 
a more liberal policy ;—and finally, that 
whatever be the principles of the Roman 
Catholics, their numbers are too dispro- 
portionate to ours, in this House, to give 
us cause for alarm. 

Upon each of these points, a few words 
may suffice. And first, as to the mitigated 
spirit of hostility to our church in modern 
times. All who have visited the conti- 
nent of late years, will, I am sure, be for- 
ward to allow, that the dignified simplicity, 
and unaffected piety of the reigning 
Pontiff, and the courteous attentions of 
his ruling minister to foreigners of all 
nations, and of England more especially, 
do justly command our respect and grate- 
ful acknowledgment. But it is not upon 
such grounds that we must legislate con- 
cerning the defences of our Protestant 
government. For history has recorded 
the circular mandates, § issued by the pre- 
sent Pontiff himself, when torn from his 
dominions, and carried into exile, by the 
brutal violence of France ; mandates, re- 
plete with the doctrines which we have 
most cause to dread; and history will not 





* Bossuet Hist. des Variations. Livre x. 

+ Hist. des Variations, Sixiéme Ad- 
vertissement, 

{ Circular Letter of Pius VII, to the 
Cardinals, 5th Feb. 1808, 

§ 5th Feb. 1808. 
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fail to record also, that, upon his restora- 
tion, he has re-peopled Italy with monks 
of all orders, and revived the Jesuits, 
whom all Europe had proscribed; and 
has opened the way for a Jesuit confessar 
to stand once more by the throne of a 
monarch.* And amongst the latest 
proofs of the same unchangeable hostility 


has recently refused to protect from in+ 
sult and destruction the Protestant tombs 
which have been erected within the walls 
of Rome; and has refused this reasonable 
request to the joint solicitation of all the 
Protestants of Europe there resident, 
though strongly urged by the diplomatic 
representative of one great Protestant 
power,t and repeatedly pressed by the 
presumptive heir of another Protestant 
crown,{ an illustrious person, now no 
stranger to the habits and institutions of 
this country. 

But then, my lords, we are next de- 
sired to withdraw our views from 
Transalpine or Transappenine Rome; not 
to look to the dark dogmas of the Vatican, 
or to the superstitious credulity of a peo- 
ple who could attest or believe in the mo- 
dern miracles of 1797 or 1811:§ we are 
desired to come forth and look upon the 
map of enlightened Europe, and take 
example from the more liberal policy of 
other states, which rule over a mixed 
population of different modes of faith. 

Be it so. And what shall we find here ? 
Roman Catholic sovereigns, such as 
France, Austrif§ and Saxony (for Spain 
and Portugal are blotted out and of no 
value in such a question), ruling Pro- 
testant subjects; and Protestant sove- 
reigns, such as Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands, ruling over 
Roman Catholic subjects. 

Of these, the Roman Catholic sovereign 





* King of Sardinia, 1822. 
+ Envoy of Prussia. 
{ Prince of Denmark. 

See ** Miraculous Appearance of the 
Images of the Blessed Virgin opening her 
eyes in various parts of the Roman state, 
between 9th July, 1796, and January, 
1797, published at Rome, 1797, by 
D. Gio. Marchetti, Esaminatore Aposto- 
lico; with 962 Attestations, by persons 


of the highest rank and credit. 1} vol. 8vo. 


Also, The Miraculous Extases of the pre- 
sent pope at Savona, in June, August, and 
September, 1811, engraved and circulated 
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has nothing to fear from the admission of 

Protestant subjects to political power ; for 

the Protestant has no foreign connexion, 

no proselyting spirit in his religion, and 

he may be put down with the stroke of a 
en. 

The Protestant sovereign has, in every 
instance, jealously bound his Roman Ca- 
tholic subject from any unauthorised in- 
tercourse with Rome; and he can equally 
dismiss him, if troublesome, by the same 
short process. 

There is amongst these, no case parallel 
to ours. Arbitrary governments and 
limited governments stand on a different 
footing, as to the power and privileges 
which they can safely allow to the 
different classes of their subjects; and 
there exists no other country but this, 
where character, talents, and popular 
credit, can raise any subject instantly to 
that eminence which commands an en- 
trance into the service of his sovereign, 
and gives him an. effective share in the 
ruling councils of the state, for its pre- 
servation, or for its destruction, as the 
event may prove, 

It is urged, in the last place, that the 
danger which we object to the present 
measure, must have reference to the num- 
bers of those whose pretensions, if ad- 
mitted, are to create the danger. This is 
undoubtedly true. But we must be care- 
ful, not to lay what ought to be the 
durable foundations of our legislation 
upon shifting grounds. In legislation, as 
in every other prudenti@™ and practical 
question, we should consider to-morrow 
as to-day. Andit is amazing to me, that 
any persons of ordinary sagacity can fail 
to foresee, that the paucity of present 
numbers affords no security against their 
future increase. 

Any powerful minister of the Crown, 
who advocates measures like the present, 
with a strong sense of the injustice which 
(according to his view) the existing 
families who constitute the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry have long suffered, may, and 
ought, upon his own principles, to make 
them speedy and full compensation for 
their long-intercepted honours. In the 
reign of queen Anne, we have a prece- 
dent for a simultaneous addition to our 
peerage of no inconsiderable amount ; and 
in proportion as the grievance is consi- 
dered to have been long, heavy and un- 
justifiable, such in proportion would na- 
turally be the reparation. We might well 
look to have in our House a much 
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larger importation than took place at that 
period; and successive ministers, under 
the occasional difficulties which beset 
them, when the gates were set open, and 
the broad path paved, might, and would 
enlarge the number without stint or 
limit. 

By irresistible inference, what might 
be called equal justice should be done 
also with respect to the other House of 
Parliament. The Roman Catholic elector 
must be allowed to elect Roman Catholic 
representatives for his county, whether in 
England or Ireland ; and I leave it to your 
lordships meditation, how soon, and by 
what courses, political ambition, coupled 
with or goaded by religious zeal, duly 
directed, might gradually appropriate to 
itself, by the wealth of ancient and opulent 
families, mueh also of that description of 
property, which locally influences the re- 
turn of other members to the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. I verily believe, 
that the current would set strongly and 
constantly in that direction, and the con- 
sequences are manifest. 

And now, my lords, to conclude these 
observations with which I have already 
troubled your lordships at too great 
length. With my view of the present 
character and future consequences of this 
measure, by which a new form of party 
spirit will be introduced into both Houses 
of parliament, directed always, under all 
circumstances, steadily and invariably to 
one and the same sole object, by which 
polemics will be revived in our universi- 
ties, discord spread through our municipal 
corporations, the land peopled with more 
Jesuit establishments for the education of 
our youth, and a restless, proselyting 
clergy, with all their missionaries, set at 
work throughout the country ;—and pre- 
ferring as I do the national character and 
habits of our country as they now prevail, 
the sober piety of our Protestant form of 
worship, and the mild and tolerant spirit 
of the church of England, rightly under- 
stood, I must of necessity vote against 
the further progress of this bill; and I 
shall therefore conclude, with proposing 
as an amendment to the original motion, 
“ That instead of this bill being now 
read a second time, it be read a second 
time on this day six months.” 

Lord Erskine said:—I have listened, 
my lords, to my noble friend with great 
attention and respect.: I give him full 
credit for the state of the Catholic world 
in the papal countries he has so lately 
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visited. Nobody is more competent to 
make judicious observations, nor more 
sure to report them faithfully; but I 
cannot see their application, nor of any 


~ part of his able speech to the motion, he 


has made. To every thing that has been 
said, I answer, that this bill now before us, 
which he desires us to reject, does not 
claim, as matter of political expediency, 
the general admission of Catholics to the 
legislative franchise, but only asserts the 
hereditary right of Catholic peers to 
their seats in this House, upon their 
taking the oaths prescribed by law to 
other Catholics, when received to various 
functions of the magistracy from which 
they were formerly excluded. — 

If the ancient constitutional policy of 
the country had required that the legisla- 
ture, in all its branches, should be Pro- 
testant, Roman Catholics (even peers) 
must of course have been excluded, from 
the period of the Reformation; but the 
contrary is most notorious; nor was the 
validity of their inherent privilege ever 
agitated or questioned, until it was 
abruptly taken away by the act of the 
30th of Charles the 2nd, an act not 
arraigning the general policy of the past 
enjoyment of their rights, but repealing 
them, upon a grossly false and wicked 
imputation of disloyalty in all Catholics, 
to the civil constitution of the state. In 
a word, my lords, the popish plot was the 
sudden and sole ground for incapacitating 
the whole Catholic peerage; although 
there was no evidence whatsoever, to 
arraign the integrity or loyalty of any 
one lord in this House. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more afflicting, than to look back 
to the trial of viscount Stafford, the un- 
happy victim of this atrocious conspiracy. 
Few men, my lords, have had more ex- 
perience than. myself in the proceedings 
of courts of justice, yet my whole life is 
in a manner a blank in the contemplation 
of human iniquity, when I compare all I 
have witnessed with the horrid perjuries 
by which this innocent and pious man 
was sacrificed; and nothing can more 
strikingly mark the blind prejudice which 
at that period overshadowed the ablest 
and justest men, than to attend to the 
language of Mr. Serjeant Maynard, so 
justly celebrated at the zra of the Revolu- 
tion, in his opening of the impeachment, 
on the foundation, the sole foundation of 
this nefarious plot. This able lawyer ad- 
dressed the House of Lords in these very 
words:— The particulars concerning 
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this noble lord, rested at first upon the 
testimony of one man only, viz. Titus 
Oates; and asto the matter of fact, I 
shall say only this, and I wish it to be 
spoken in gratitude to the Almighty God, 
that the discovery of this plot was rather 
the work of God than of man. It was 
the act of God rather than of man.—It 
was the act of God in prevailing upon 
Mr. Oates to make the discovery, and 
afterwards, by the voluntary confession 
of one concerned in the whole plot, I 
mean Mr. Bedlowe; and then there were 
two witnesses which was necessary in 
cases of treason. I shall say no more 
than that we ought to acknowledge the 
hand of God in this discovery with great 
thankfulness; for it is he, and he alone, 
out of his own grace and goodness, that 
hath done it, and thereby preserved the 
life of our prince to us, and in him us too.” 
Ihave no doubt that this great lawyer 
delivered this speech with the most per- 
fect conviction of its truth ; yet with such 
a miserable case as he had to support it, 
nothing could be more unworthy of a man 
of sense. How much more just and 
affecting was the appeal to the mercy of 
God on the lips of the unhappy lord 
Stafford, when he expressed a confidence, 
that “ it would please Almighty God, in 
a short time to bring truth to light, when 
his judges and all the world would see 
what injury had been done him.” And 
surely, my lords, the dying wish of an 


| innocent and pious man was never more 


fully and striki@ly accomplished ; for this 
speech was on the 23rd of December, 
1680, and on the 8th of May, 1685, not 
five years afterwards, this monster Oates 
was convicted of the most accumulated 
and palpable perjuries, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, upon the oaths of above 40 
witnesses, who proved, without a shadow 
of contradiction, that he was, without an 
hour’s absence, at St. Omer’s in France, 
throughout the whole period when he 
had been swearing to the traiterous meet- 


‘ings in the Strand of London, by which 


lord Stafford and other innocent men 
were to be murdered. And, what should 
caution us, my lords, against prejudices 
beyond any one fact that history ever re- 
corded, or can have to record hereafter, 
our public-spirited and honest fore- 
fathers, after they had redeemed their 
country by the glorious Revolution not 
only pardoned this most infamous monster, 
but libelled the court of justice that tried 
him, and granted him a pension for his 
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life; and this not upon any assumed dis- 
covery of his innocence, but accomplished 
in all the nakedness: of delusion and in- 
justice. 

Nothing can be more lamentable than 
all this; and, therefore, to close at once 
the disgusting subject, if any one amongst 
your lordships is prepared to say, that this 
charge upon the Catholic lords, had any 
other foundation whatsoever than this 
odious and detected conspiracy, I will 
withdraw my support to the bill, and vote 
for the motion before us. I am a man of 
Scotland, my lords, bred from the be- 
ginning of my days in what was called 
by Mr. Burke, the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion, which I shall ever 
adhere to; but I never can believe that 
either the Protestant faith or our Pro- 
testant establishment, can at all suffer 
from establishing the birth-rights of ca- 
lumniated Catholics, which is all that is 
demanded of us by this bill. 

At the time when this exclusion took 
place, by enacting an oath which no 
Catholic could possibly take, and which’ 
we had by our own standing orders de- 
clared should never be administered to a 
peer for the destruction of his inheritance, 
there was a well-founded apprehension of 
a popish successor to the Crown. Is that 
sonow? Let me ask my noble and learned 
friend upon the woolsack, whether he ap- 

rehends any such danger from the 
illustrious duke who sits so near him, or 
from any other prince of the royal house 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh !J. 

At the same period, also, and long 
after the Revolution, no credit whatsoever 
was given by the law to the protestations 
or oaths of Roman Catholics. They were 
proscribed by a long catalogue of penal 
statutes; and as they were admitted to 
no tests by which their fidelity to go- 
vernment could be manifested, they were, 
of course, excluded from every situation of 
trust or magistracy, which, by ancient 
custom, can be only filled under solemn 
sworn declarations of fidelity to the state. 
I am ready to admit, therefore, that whilst 
such a system of universal mistrust and 
proscription continued, it might be diffi- 
cult to make an exception of the peerage 
after the 30th of Charles the 2nd, had 
been passed; from the assumption, that 
all Catholics were incapable of fidelity to 
a Protestant state whilst they admitted 
the supremacy of the pope; but can this 
be maintained now, when the whole pro- 
scriptive system. has been abandoned ; 
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when spiritual supremacy is no longer 
absurdly cenfounded with temporal au- 
thority; and when Catholics have ac- 
cordingly been admitted to the most im- 
portant functions of the magistracy, after 
taking the oaths of abjuration prescribed 
by modern statutes—oaths which Ca- 
tholics of all description without any reli- 
gious scruple have ever been ready to 
take—and are received under them to high 
offices of trust. And in Scotland, as your 
lordships cannot but know, the king’s re- 
ligious supremacy was never admitted, 
and such an oath was never, therefore, 
administered, and so entirely is such su- 
premacy put aside, that by the act of the 
33rd of the late king, referring to another 
act passed two years before, for the pro- 
tection of English and Irish Catholics, 
the oath of abjuration only is prescribed 
as set out in the statute, and it then de- 
clares, that whoever has taken it shall be 
taken to be, to all intents and purposes, 
as a loyal subject, and as having abjured 
popery altogether. 

Now, let me ask your lordships, why 
this act, and this act alone, would not be 
sufficient test of loyalty, and of having 
abjured popery altogether, in every sense 
connected with fidelity to the government, 
if administered to Catholic peers. before 
they take their seats: and why the same 
oaths that are daily administered to other 
Catholics, under which they are admitted 
to public stations, should not be now ac- 
counted also sufficient test for Catholic 
peers who never should have been sub- 
jected to any test whatsoever >—To keep 
up this solitary test of supremacy for the 
purpose of exclusion is therefore now not 
only most unjust, but manifestly contra- 
dictory and absurd.—I hoped that the 
well-timed and gracious visit to Ireland, 
and all thet passed there, was intended to 
put an end to this impolitic and perilous 
system. Tranquillity can never be re- 
stored to that misgoverned country, so 
long as it continues, nor any benefit be 
derived from it to the empire, of which it 
would otherwise form so valuable a part. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, 
that this bill demanded nothing more or 
less than unlimited concession to the Ro- 
man Catholics. Give the Catholics this 
bill, and they could resist nothing here- 
after which they ought to resist. If he 
could hesitate one single moment to grant 
any thing which the Roman. Catholics 
could request or desire, provided the Pro- 
testant church was secure, he should act 
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most unworthily. But he never could 
learn what securities were to be given to 
the Protestant church ; and that was the 
reason why he never could assent to the 
concessions asked. Towards the end of 
the last session he had, indeed, seen a bill 
which proposed its securities. But, good 
God, was it from the descendants of the 
great authors of the Revolution of 1688 
that a measure proceeded which was the 
most amazing thing he had seen in the 
course of a long life? The measure of 
last year provided, or rather left, one se- 
curity; which was, that one individual | 
should be a Protestant—an individual who | 
must be a Protestant, and who, if he ceased | 
to be a Protestant, would at once, and | 
by that act, dissolve all allegiance. The | 
king, it was provided, must be a Pro- | 
testant; but the bill of last year left that 
Protestant king to be surrounded by 
Roman Catholics, save only the individual 
who held the office which he (the lord 
vee & so unworthily held. If he 
were speaking any where but in that 
House, he would say he had never seen 
such nonsense. That House had never 
had submitted to it such trash about bulls 
and dispensations as that bill contained. 
He would here say, and he said it once 
for all, that many of their lordships had a 
very imperfect notion of what the state of | 
the Protestant mind was upon this ques- 
tion. This he said, not upon the authority 
of petitions, but upon authority which 
could not mislead him. The noble lord 
had distinguished Roman Catholic peers 
from other Roman Catholics. He should 
say nothing but what was most respectful 
towards them. It was not for such a man 
as he was to speak his own sentiments on 
such a point, but he-would adopt the 
words of a great judge, in the case of the 
great chamberlain, who said, that he made 
a covenant of his affections and feelings, 
* lest they should wrest his judgment ; for 
who that had any feeling of nobleness and 
greatness could help feeling in the case of 
such a person? So he said in this case. 
He could, however, avail himself of the 
authority of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Grattan, of 
many noble lords in that House, of every 
name celebrated as advocating concession 
since the last twenty years, and even of 
the respectable gentleman who was sup- 
posed to be the author of this bill—to 
bear him out in saying, that until the end 
of last session not one of them had asked 
concessions to the Roman Catholics 
without securities tothe Protestant church. 
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It might be said, that this was a particular 
measure, and had nothing to do with the 
general one.. But that he would deny. 
When their lordships should have passed 
the bill now before them, it would be out 
of their power hereafter to deliberate as 
they ought on any further concession. 
On looking at the bill in its original shape, 
he was disposed to think that he had been 
misled by some foolish fellow of a printer 
who had got hold of the wrong manuscript. 
The bill, to his great astonishment, pro- 
posed to repeal an act of Charles 2nd. It 
was not a little extraordinary that the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), whom he 
wished very well whatever part of the 
world he might go to, assisted as he had 
been by the labours of many lawyers, 
should pretend to repeal an act which had 
been repealed a hundred years ago. This 
absurdity, however, had been got over ; 
and now its advocates went on to say, 
that the circumstances and causes which 


existed in the time of Charles 2nd, were © 


now removed, and, therefore, that the bill 
ought to be adopted, without ever con- 
sidering whether the circumstances and 
causes which had called forth repeated 
enactments since that period, had all dis- 
appeared with those at the time of Charles 
2nd. No man could look at the history of 
this country prior to the Reformation, 
without feeling that our ancestors, how- 
ever nobly they might have conducted 
themselves in other respects, had igno- 
miniously submitted to the See of Rome. 
From that period down to the Revolution, 
the public mind took another turn, and 
the country was afflicted with all those 
miseries which resulted naturally from 
the unsettled condition of its religion, and 
the difficulty of determining whether the 
Catholic or the Protestant would ulti- 
mately be adopted by the state. If the 
House should decide in favour of the pre- 
sent measure, they would place the coun- 
try in the same difficulties, and expcse it 
to the same calamities, until another re- 
volution should determine whether the 
Catholic or the Protestant religion should 
predominate. If they were of opinion 
that the Catholic religion ought to pre- 
dominate they should say so; if they 
thought that the Protestant religion ought 
to predominate they should say so. One 
or the other they were bound to say. An 
act to repéal the acts which had passed at 
different times, iniposing restrictions on 
the Catholics, was an act to restore the 
supremacy of the pope. But what was 
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the opinion of chief justice Hale himself 
with respect to the oath of supremacy ? 
He had stated distinctly, that it was im- 
possible for Protestants and Catholics to 
take the oath of allegiance in the same 
sense, if the Catholic refused to take the 
oath of supremacy. In the reign of 
Henry 8th and in that of Elizabeth, the 
struggle went on between the contending 
parties. Then came the Corporation act 
and the Test act. It was impossible that 
they could give the Catholics what they 
asked, and leave the Protestant Dissenters 
in their present state. In, the 5th of 
Elizabeth, by a. strange anomaly, the 
House of Commons was at liberty to have 
Roman Catholic members, while the 
House of Lords was prohibited. This was 
inconsistent enough ; but it was with per- 
fect astonisiment he had heard it in- 
sinuated, that all the great men concerned 
in the Revolution were seized with such 
a terrible fright as to continue and re- 
enact for that reason alone, the provisions 
of the act of Charles 2nd in the settlement 
which they made. In his opinion, if 
Titus Oates had never been born, the same 
enactmejits would have taken place. He 
could not forget what Russell had said of 
popery, what Sidney had said of it. In 
looking to the spirit of the times, and the 
principle upon which those enactments 
rested, the question with him was, whether 
the measures taken by William, queen 
Anne, and George the Ist and 2nd, 
for the security of the Protestant estab- 
lishment, should or should not be re- 
pealed? In all the indemnity acts that 
were passed, no allusion was made to the 
act of Charles 2nd, but merely to those 
which he had just mentioned. As to the 
confidence that ought to be placed in a 
king, he looked on the word of a king to 
be as sacred as his honour or his oath; 
but that would not do as a security for the 
constitution. James the 2nd had often said, 
that nothing could be nearer to his heart 
than the protection of the Protestant re- 
ligion; yet he went on making his own 
will the law, and dispensing with the act 
of Charles 2nd, and with all others that 
ought to have bound him. He, therefore, 
would be unwilling to trustaking any farther 
than the law had trusted him. He was 
anxious to provide for to-morrow as well as 
to-day ; and not being able to foresee what 
might happen, he was desirous to retain 
the securities which our ancestors, at the 
Revolution, considered to be necessary. 
He might be told, indeed, that no acts, not 
VOL, VII. 
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even those of the Revolution, could be con- 
sidered fundamental ; that the legislature 
of one day could not bind the legislature 
of another ; but it accorded with the prin- 
ciples of Jegislation to say of certain acts, 
that posterity should be cautivus how 
they disturbed them. They would find, 
with respect to the acts to which he now 
alluded, that they were stated at the time 
to be fundamental and binding for ever ; 
which marked at least the importance at- 
tached to them by our ancestors. What 
was the language of king William in all 
his communications ? He had stated over 
and over that some permanent settlement 
should be made, in order, that the religion 
and liberties of the country might never 
again be put into danger. And what did 
our ancestors do? They who were so 
desperately frightened by Titus Oates, 
re-enacted the disability of the Catholic 
peers to sit in parliament. They provided 
that the Lords should be Protestant, the 
Commons Protestant, and the King Pro- 
testant also. They even took care to 
provide, that he should marry a Pro- 
testant; and, not content with all that, 
they added a coronation oath, by which 
the king bound himself to support the 
Protestant religion, as by law established. 
At the time of the Revolution they made 
the church and state Protestant, and the 
king could not take his seat on the throne 
without pledging himself to protect both 
church and state, under the obligation of 
an oath. They had determined that the 
parliament should be Protestant as well as 
the king; and the Bill of Rights declared 
that that should be the law for ever. He 
did not mean to say, that parliament had 
not the power to alter the law if they 
should think proper; but he would say, 
that they ought to proceed with great 
caution in a question of: such vast im- 
portance, and hesitate before they passed 
so great a censure upon those who efs 
fected the Revolution. He now came to 
the union with Scotland; and he would 
say, that if they were at liberty to do 
that which was now proposed, the parlia- 
ment of Scotland had made a bargain 
with the legislature of this country, so ex- 
ceedingly foolish, that he knew not how 
to designate it by any appropriate epithet. 
The English acts on the subject of that 
union were very few: those passed by the 
parliament of Scotland were more nume- 
rous. He would call -on, noble lords to 
read the acts both of England and Scot- 
land relative to the union, and, having 
4K 
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done so, they could entertain no doubt 
but that a pure Protestant legislature was 


intended. It was expressly stated, 
that no man should be elected, and that 
no man should elect, to a seat in either 
House, who was not a Protestant. It ap- 
peared to him utterly impossible that 
they could, under these statutes, agree to 
this bill. If they did, they might, if they 
pleased, overbear the whole of the pro- 
visions connected with the union of Scot- 
Jand and-England.—He now came to the 
reign of Geo. Ist. Soon after the Revo- 
lution, an act was passed which had no- 
thing to do with the causes that produced 
the act of Charles 2nd, and yet it recog- 
nized the provisions of that measure. In 
the same way, the act of George Ist, 
without referring to the Revolution as 
‘necessary or not—without adverting to the 
causes that produced it—alluded to all the 
acts:and declarations which had sprung 
out of it, and re-enacted them all. He 
then alluded to the act of indemnity passed 
in the reign of George 2nd, as a farther 
illustration of his argument. 
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necessity sit in the House of Commons. 
It could not be otherwise: Would the 
noble mover of this bill abrogate any of 
those enactments which, with respect to 
religion, affected the sovereign? Would 
he allow the king to marry a Papist? I. 
the noble earl, from a conscientious feel- 
ing, would prevent his sovereign from 
marrying a Papist, he from an equally 
conscientious feeling, must object to the 
introduction of Papists into that House. 
He was quite sure, that if he agreed to 
this specific measure, he could not resist 
any other. It was nothing more nor less 
than a motion for general emancipation ; 
and therefore he could not consent to its 
adoption. In a short time it would be of 
very little consequence to what he did or 
what he did not consent; but, while he 
had the power, he would etideavour to 
discharge his duty firmly. It was re- 
peatedly urged, that the question of eman- 
cipation would be carried sooner or later. 
He did not believe it: and he thought 
the oftener the assertion was made, the 
less chance there was. of its being con- 
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preamble of that act, the causes and cir- | firmed. If these were the last words he 
eumstances which gave rise to the act of | ever spoke, he would say, that, should 
Charles 2nd were enumerated; and he | this measure be carried, then the liberties 
contended, that their lordships could not | of his country, as settled at the Revolu- 
agree to the present measure, without | tion, the laws of his country as established 


saying that all the causes and circum- 
stances which occasioned various acts 


from the time of Charles 2nd up-to the 


last year, had ceased to exist. How, he 
demanded, could such an assertion be 
made by those, who, year after year, 
when bringing bills into parliament on 
this very subject, ushered them in with a 
declaration, that they could not think of 
touching on the Protestant establishment 
in church and state, and therefore propo- 
sed what they called securities, but what 
he considered to be no securities at all ? 
How any one could introduce such a mea- 
sure as the present, and at the same time 
say, that it would have no effect whatever 
on the general measure of emancipation, 
he could not conceive. Submissive as he 
was sure the people of this country would 
be, to whatever parliament enacted, still, 
-he hoped, that, with reference to this mea- 
sure, the feelings of the people would not 
be forgotten. He knew not the meaning 
of one body of people being excluded 
from the House of Commons, while an- 
other body, professing the same faith, were 
admitted into the House of Peers. If 
they were once admitted to sit in that 
House, Roman Catholics must also of 





by the securities formed at that time for 
the preservation of her freedom, were all 
gone: but he should have the pleasure to 
reflect, that he had not been accessary to 
their destruction. The laws and liberties 
of England he would maintain to the ut- 
termost ; and therefore he would decidedly 
oppose this measure. 

Earl Grey admitted, that the learned 
earl had introduced into the present dis- 
cussion a great portion of legal learning ; 
but its application to the question now 
before the House had not, he thought, 
been very distinctly pointed out by the 
learned earl. He would begin where the 
learned earl had concluded. He would 
say, that to the liberties of his country, 
as established at the Revolution, he was 
as firmly attached as the learned earl; 
and if he could see, in this bill, the most 
remote tendency to the destruction of any 
of the necessary securities for the main- 
tenance of those liberties, no man would 
more eagerly resist such a measure than 
he would. But, believing that this ex- 
clusion was not the principle on which 
their ancestors had acted at the Revolu- 
tion, but was, in reality, an exception to 
the general principle; and seeing, in the 
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present state of the world, that there 
were no longer any of those existing 
causes which history informed them ope- 
rated on the minds of men at that time, 
he, in the genuine spirit of the Revolution, 
appealed to their lordships on behalf of 
those noble persons who had hitherto 
been deprived of the rights and privileges 
which were inherent in them from their 
birth. The learned earl like the noble 
baron on the cross bench, had endea- 
voured to impress their lordships with a 
notion, that this bill, if passed, was only 
a preliminary step to the adoption of the 
full measure of emancipation. Undoubt- 
ediy, if that were the case, it would not 
operate as an objection in his mind. It 
was, however, said, that this measure 
was only a veil, by which the real object 
intended to be effected was kept out of 
view. But though he bad heard such 
insinuations cast out against this bill, it 
did not in the smallest degree alter his 
opinion of it, and he thought that those 
insinuations were without the remotest 
shadow of foundation. How stood the 
case? The author of that bill, an open; 
ardent, and, it must be admitted, most 
powerful advocate of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, seeing that it was not intended 
by those who usually introduced this 
question, to bring forward a_ general 
measure of relief in the present session, 
determined to introduce the measure now 
before their lordships. On his applica- 
tion to the House of Commons, he was 
allowed to bring in a bill to admit Catholic 
peets to seats in their lordships’ house—a 
privilege of which they had been de- 
prived contrary to justice. Was not the 
measure thus brought forward entitled to 
be considered onits own merits, withoutre- 
ference to any adventitious circumstance ? 
Certainly it was; and it required more 
than the mere assertion of the learned 
earl, to prove, that, if it were passed, the 
full measure of emancipation was con- 
ceded. He had always abstained from 
resting the claims of the Catholics on 
any assertion of right. He maintained, 
4s high as any man could do, the general 
rights of conscience, in obedience to 
whieh men were permitted to worship their 
Creator according to the forms of thatre- 
ligion which they believed to be true. 
Admitting this; however, he admitted 
also that it might be liable to restraint, 
when such restraint was proved to be ne- 
cessaty for the general safety. But this 
necessity. ought to be clearly made out, 
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and the onus of proof lay upon those whe 
maintained that restrictions and disquali- 
fications were called for. This was the 
only true principle, on which exclusiofi 
could be justified. If such a case could 
be made out, and if the right of selfdes 
fence were as great in communities as 
amongst individuals, then he admitted 
that exclusion might be resorted to. But 
the proof of the necessity rested on those 
who introduced: restrictions; and if, in 
the case ef an individual, they were bound 
to look with anxious attention to the 
proof of such a necessity, how much more 
forcibly were they called on to examine 
the circumstances connected with the 
situation of those Roman Catholic peers, 
who were brought before their lordships, 
hot on their own application, but by a 
strong sense of justice operating on the 
feelings of him the author of this bill? 
It was for those who opposed the bill to 
show, why those noble persons should be 
deprived of those privileges to which they 
were entitled at their birth—which their 
ancestors had enjoyed through a long 
series of ages—and which could not be 
abrogated, except for crimes that would 
degrade them from the peerage, or itt 
consequence of some political necessity 
such as he had stated.—Placing the ques 
tion on this ground, let their lordships 
see how it stood. From the Reformation, 
until the time of the act of Charles 2nd, 
Catholic peerswere not excluded from that 
house. The learned earl had gone into 
previous parts of our history, and had 
quoted several acts of Henry 8th, passed 
to secure the succession of the Crown in 
the proper line. These acts referred to- 
the oath of supremacy, but none of them 
required that oath to be taken by members. 
of either House of parliament. Until 
the 5th of Elizabeth, no oaths were taken, 
and no qualifications were required for 
members of parliament. In the 5th of 
Elizabeth, an oath was taken; but it was 
not introduced as a previous condition for 
members about to take their seats, neither 
was it visited by forfeiture if they did not ; 
and in the act containing that oath, there 
was @n express exception in favour of 
members of the House of Lords. Then, 
what was the inference, when, in the 
early part of the Reformation, at a time 
when the dangers which threatened the 
new system were so great, they found 
no test imposed ? Was it not clear, that 
the Catholie religion. was not viewed as 
containing doctrines dangerous to the 
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state? What was the situation of Eliza- 
beth, and what were the dangers to 
which her government was exposed ? She 
had, atthe time to which he alluded, the 
most powerful monarchs of Europe lea- 
gued against her: the most powerful 
pontiff that the history of the Catholic 


church could furnish, then sanctioned the | 


measures of those potentates who were 
anxious for her destruction. That was a 
period abounding in fearful events. The 
assassination of the prince of Orange in 
the Netherlands —the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in. Paris—the various con- 
spiracies against the life of the queen, 
were all calculated to excite distrust and 
suspicion. And yet, with all these in- 
ducementstoadopt severe measures, Eliza- 
beth and her parliament never thought it 
necessary to exact that security, which 
the learned earl now declared to be the 
great defence on which the safety of the 


constitution, and of the Protestant re-- 


ligion, essentially depended. On the con- 
trary, by an express provision in the act, 
peers were exempted from the operation 
of that law which compelled members of 
the other House to take the oath of su- 
premacy. Elizabeth found. no reason to 
repent of her conduct. The country was 
menaced by various dangers in her time, 
but the learned earl. could not show that 
any danger arose from the course she 
adopted towards the Roman Catholics. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts that were 


made to exclude them, the great body of 


the peers never thought. such a security 
necessary. When the great combination 
was set on foot against the Protestant 
religion, headed by Philip 2nd, and 
aided by the policy of the pope, did 
Elizabeth find any reason to repent the 
confidence she had placed in her Catholic 
subjects? Were not the Catholics most 
zealous defenders of Elizabeth’s throne, 
against the assaults of her numerous 
enemies? In the time of James Ist they 
continued to enjoy seats in that House, 
notwithstanding similar dangers which 
ther prevailed, and the hatred. which 
James bore to their religion. Charles Ist, 
plunged into a civil war,: partly by his 
own misconduct and partly by the mis- 
conduct of his advisers, found the Ca- 
tholics amongst the most vigorous sup- 
porters of his Crown.—He now came to 
the reign of Charles 2nd. And here the 
Jearned earl] appeared to have confounded 
two laws. The Corporation act was passed 
in the first year after the restoration of 
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, Charles 2nd, and that which was passed 
| in the 13th year of his reign was directed 
against the adherents of Cromwell and 
the Puritans. The Test act was introduced 
to keep down the duke of York and his 
adherents—the duke being the next heir 
to the throne, and known to be a Roman 
Catholic. That act excluded from civil 
and military offices those who would not 
subscribe the declaration against transub- 
stantiation. It had the effect of removing 
the duke of York from all his offices, which 
was followed by the resignation of the 
lord Treasurer. The subsequent conduct 
of the duke of York justified all the fears 
that wereentertained of him; and it was 
also suspected that the king countenanced 
the religion of his brother. Under these 
circumstances, that period arrived which 
gave birth to the popish plot. The learned 
earl must surely be struck with horror at 
the bare recital of the proceedings which 
then took place, when law afforded no 
protection, and innocence imparted no 
security—when the most incredible tales 
were supported by the most hideous per- 
jury—when fears and prejudices were so 
‘much stronger than reason, that credit 
was given to stories so improbable as to 
excite wonder how men, even under such 
circumstances, could believe them. The 
act of the 13th of Charles 2nd was passed 
during this alarming state of things. But 
he would refer to events that occurred 
in the year 1675, the year in which the 
test act was passed, but previous to the 
passing of that act. At that time another 
Test, called the Bishop’s act, was. pro- 
pose. It was sent to their lordships 
Heuse, but it was resisted, as incom- 
patible with the rights of the peers. They 
declared, that its provisions affected those 
rights which were inherent in them from 
their birth, and which could not be taken 
from them except by the commission . of 
particular crimes. , In the course of the 
discussion on that bill, a standing orgler 
was proposed, in one of the fullest houses 
that ever assembled, and was carried nem. 
con. that no peer should be deprived of 
his seat in parliament, on account of his 
refusal to take any oath. Thus was es- 
tablished the right of Catholic peers to 
sit in that House ; yet, although this order 
remained on the Journals. of the House, 
the statute of the 13th of Charles 2nd was 
passed. .By whom was that statute pro- 
posed, and who were its supporters? By 
the very persons who had previously main- 
taincd the right of peers to sit in that 
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House without taking a test. What was 
the inference to be drawn from this re- 
markable circumstance ? That the Popish 
plot had excited such feelings of terror and 
dismay, as induced those who were in 

ower to remove from amongst them the 

oman Catholic peers. Those peers had 
an hereditary right to sit in that branch of 
the legislature, from which they could not 
fairly be excluded, except some paramount 
necessity demanded it. Their exclusion 
must be founded on, and limited by, that 
necessity alone.; Taking into  consider- 
ation all the circumstances of the time, 
and looking to the heats and violences 
that prevailed, and which deprived the 
measure of all those sober qualities of col- 
lective wisdom that ought to distinguish 
such an act; he now stood before their 
lordships and claimed for the Roman 
Catholic peers the ancient privileges of the 
constitution. He asked for no new con- 
cession—he aimed at no innovation— 
he called for the ancient constitution of 
that House, bottomed on the principles 
and the practice of the ancient constitu- 
tion of the land; and, before he refused 
the claim, the learned earl must show, that 
something had occurred at. a subsequent 
period which gave to'this law of exclusion 
that character,, whigh; could not. fairly 
be contended.to belong‘to it. The learned 
lord said, * Setting aside all the horrible 
perjuries of Oates, and of the villainBedloe, 
we now come to the period of the Revolu- 
tion;” and then it was argued that, although 
the perjuries of Oates had been discovered, 
yet it was found necessary, on strong 
but very different grounds, to continue 
this law of exclusion. It was, he knew, 
continued under the reign of that monarch 
to whose exertions they were indebted 
for all the law and liberty which they now 


' possessed. But he was inclined to think 


that, ifsome little credit had not been given 
to the stories of Oates, the act would not 
have been continued at the Revolution. 
The Revolution stood on principles opposed 
to that measure; and as the exclusion 
was kept up at that time, it was neces- 
sary to show under what circumstances it 
was adopted or continued. If it could 
not be proved that it was continued in 
consequence of some manifest danger to be 
apprehended from the Roman Catholics, 
the mere fact of its being continued would 
not serve the argument of the learned 
earl. At that time the fabrications of 
Oates were fresh in the memory of the 
people, and a popish sovereign, who 
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aimed at the religion and laws of the 
country, had been excluded from the 
throne. His interest was supported by 
almost a majority of the country; and his 
object was, toestablish arbitrary principles, 
and to remove those laws which were ob- 
noxious to the Roman Catholics. Besides 
the support of many of the subjects of 
this realm, the exiled price was coun- 
tenanced by the great monarch ‘of France, 
then in the zenith of his power, and all 
the Roman Catholics of that day were at- 
tached to his fortunes. It was to these 
impending dangers, and to the fears which 
they created, that they must attribute the 
re-enactment of those laws which were 
otherwise wholly inconsistent with the 
principles of the constitution. But the 
persons who acted at the Revolution, and 
to whom they owed every thing of law and 
liberty which they possessed, were not 
impelled by those motives alone: they 
also maintained opinions of the Roman 
Catholic religion very different from those 
that were held at the present day. Upon 
former occasions, the learned lord had 
quoted Locke and lord Somers. Now, 
those illustrious persons were not exempt 
from the prevailing prejudices regarding 
the Roman Catholic religion; they be- 
lieved that its professors were connected 
with the abdicated monarch, and that it 
involved principles dangerous to society 
itself—notions which at present no man 
entertained. The noble earl opposite, on 
previous debates, had himself admitted 
that he found nothing immoral in the te- 
nets of the Roman Catholics; he did not 
think that they sanctioned a breach of 
faith with heretics, or supported the doc- 
trine that princes might be excommu- 
nicated by the pope, and subjects ab- 
solved from their allegiance. From all 
these charges the Ronian Catholic religion 
had now been exculpated. Looking, then, 
to the period of the Revolution, he found 
that there were two grounds on which the 
exclusion had rested. 1. The danger to 
which the government: might be exposed 
by a popish pretender. 2. That the 
Roman Catholic religion contained tenets 
which, in our day, no candid person at- 
tributed to it. Did those grounds exist 
at the present moment? As to danger, 
it was ridiculous to talk of it—the last 
miserable remnant of the unhappy race of 
the Stuarts was extinct. As to tenets, all 
enlightened Protestants concurred in the 
opinion that from them there was nothing 
to be ‘apprehended.: He asked, then, 
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whether, under these circumstances, the 
obnoxious law ought not to be repealed ? 
Could the House, consistently with any 
principle of justice or policy, continue it 
upon the Statute-book? The learned earl 
had said that this measure was brought 
forward without securities—that it was the 
first time such an attempt had been ha- 
zarded, for that all who had hitherto con- 
tended for relief had always accompanied 
it with securities. He begged to be ex- 
cepted from this statement ; seeing that 
he had many years since stated it as his 
opinion, that the measure to be satisfac- 
_tory ought to be unfettered with secu- 
rities ; that they were valuable rather in 
name than in substance, and that he looked 
at them rather as designed to reconcile 
public opinion than as being of any real 
importance. The noble earl opposite 
(Liverpool) had also over and over again 
said, that if he could reconcile himself to 
the bill at all, he could do so infinitely 
sooner upon its own distinct grounds, un- 
incumbered with securities.—But, what 
the supporters of the bill were contending 
for this day was, net a general measure of 
relief, but a particular measure which was 
to restore Roman Catholic peers to their 
rivilege of sitting and voting in par- 
iament, which they had enjoyed from the 
Reformation to the reign of Charles 2nd. 
What securities were annexed to the ex- 
ercise of this right at that time other than 
those which resulted from the undoubted 
loyalty of the individuals? * Then,” said 
the learned earl “it will be an anomaly 
to admit Catholic peers into this branch 
of the legislature, and to exclude Catholic 
commoners from the other.” To this he 
replied, that parliament might stop short 
here, as on other occasions ; and that if it 
were an anomaly, it had existed from the 
time of Henry 8th to the reign of Charles 
2nd. For his part, he should be most 
happy to see this anomaly removed ; 
to see Catholics sitting and voting in 
the House of Commons; but he looked 
at this simply as a measure of restoration, 
and he found that in the earlier period of 
our history the enjoyment of the right 
had been attended with no danger to the 
Protestant succession. The learned earl 
opposed this bill, also, because he fancied 
it must lead to ulterior measures. Now, 
this bill stood on its own separate ground, 
and neither would retard nor promote the 
general measure of relief. The learned 
earl admitted that the legislature of to-day 
could not bind that. of to-morrow. On 
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what principle, then, was it contended, that 
this exclusion was so sanctioned by the 
parliament of the Revolution, that it could 
never afterwards be repealed. At the 
time of the Union, it was undoubtedly 
provided, that the flords should take the 
oath of supremacy, but only “ until it 
shall be otherwise directed by the British 
parliament.” But, when securities were 
called for, he would ask whether there 
were no acts standing emphatically upon 
the same ground as that now under con- 
sideration, in which no securities had 
been given? By the act of 1817 every 
rank of the army and navy was laid open 
to the Catholics. He had reason to re- 
member something of that statute, for 
when, in 1807, a feeble attempt was made 
to accomplish the same object, it was re- 
sisted by the learned lord and others, who 
represented its supporters as the enemies 
of the constitution. The power of the 
sword then only was talked of. Yet, ina 


few short years afterwarils, this very - 


power was given by those who had raised 
such a clamour against it, and without the 
exaction of any securities. Having thus 
opened the army and navy unrestrictedly, 
he put it to the House, whether the dan- 
gers arising from six or seven Catholic 
peers of illustrious descent, having seats 
in that, House, and whom their opponents 
acknowledged would be the ornaments of 
any assembly, was not chimerical? When 
it was asserted, that the bill must lead to 
farther consequences, he would ask, how 
did the experience of the act of 1817 
justify that assertion? If the bill passed 
the general question of relief would be 
brought on ; if it did not pass, the general 
question would still be brought on, and 
at no distant period; but he could hot see 
how the general measure would be affeeted 
by the result of this motion, in any other 
way than because it was founded on the 
same large principles of justice and policy. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, it was on 
every account desirable to discuss this bill 
on its own merits, with as little reference 
as possible to the more extended measure. 
The noble earl had said, that this bill was 
not meant as a step to the general ques- 
tion. Supposing, then, it were to exelude 
that general question, he would ask whe- 
ther it was fit, if it passed, that nothing 
else should be done? For no measure 
could be more mischievous to the Catho- 
lics than passing this bill, if it were not 
intended to go further. ‘Those, therefore, 
who had hitherto been most favourgble to 
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concession, ought to be the firmest in their 
resistance upon the present occasion. 
Before he stated his specific objections to 
the bill, he wished to say a few words on 
the general history to which the noble 
earl had adverted. 
the conduct of Titus Oates and the popish 
plot in greater abhorrence than himself; 
they only afforded an additional instance 
of the melancholy effects of faction, con- 
founding the understandings and pervert- 
ing the feelings of its dupes. Before, 
however, he came to that date, he would 
shortly lock back to the real state of the 
country, as to Catholics and Protestants, 
in the anterior part of that century, and 
the century before. In the reign of Ed- 
ward 6th was begun the great work of 
Reformation, by some of the most pious 
and able men of this or any other country. 
Its progress was unfortunately arrested by 
the premature death of the sovereign ; for 
that the Protestantism of the Crown 
would otherwise have been established, 
was evident from some of the events to- 
wards the close of thatreign. On the ac- 
cession of Mary, a complete revulsion 
took place, and the Protestants endured 
the most cruel persecutions; but when 
Elizabeth came to the throne, the Pro- 
testant religion was again established. 
From that date down to the Revolution, 
the question was never looked at in a ge- 
neral way, as to the connexion between 
church and state. This fact really solved 
a great deal of difficulty, and unravelled 
much mystery ; for, up to the Revolution, 
though the church was Protestant, the 
sovereign was not necessarily so. No law 
was in existence compelling the sovereign 
to be Protestant—preventing his mar- 
riage with a Catholic, or giving that great 
security to the Protestant establishment 
of the realm, that the king should be a 
Protestant. What had been the effect? 
That James Ist, that infatuated monarch, 
though sincerely and zealously a Pro- 
testant, had used his utmost endeavours 
to marry the heir apparent to a Catholic 
princess. No event could have been 
more unfortunate for the kingdom than 
the marriage of Charles Ist with the 
daughter of Louis 14th. He mentioned 
this circumstance to show that the ques- 
tion of the connexion between church and 
state had then never been fairly examined. 
He believed it might truly be said, that 
much of the blood spilt in the course of 
150 years was to be attributed to the want 
of a legal connexion between the church 
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and ae state. Catholic peers were not 


'then excluded; and why should they be 


| excluded, when even the king might him- 
self be a Catholic ?—Coming down to the 
reign of Charles 2nd, he had already inti- 
mated his opinion regarding Titus Oates : 
_ but it was no answer, to say, that the vio- 
‘lence of faction at that time led-to great 
crimes which ended in certain laws; those 
laws might be good and necessary, how- 
ever flagitious the events out of which they 
had risen. Some of the best laws on our 
Statute-book were passed in the reign of 
the most cruel tyrant that had ever sat 
upon the throne of England. It did not 
follow, therefore, that because conspiracy 
was the immediate occasion of the laws, 
the laws themselves were not necessary. 
He would put Oates and. the Popish plot 
out of the question, and ask whether, in 
the reign of Charles 2nd, there did not 
exist a conspiracy to overturn the re« 
ligion and constitution of the country, and 
with that conspiracy a necessity for this or 
some other security and safeguard? In 
former debates, he had always considered 
this an admitted point; and undoubtedly, 
whether the law now complained of was 
or was not a proper one, there were cir- 
cumstances in the times requiring strong 
measures. He was ready to allow that it 
might at the time have been very plausibly 
urged, that if this principle of exclusion 
were applied to the peerage, it ought also 
to be applied to the Crown. But, what 
was done at the Revolution? And here 
he could hardly suppose that the noble 
earl would contend, that the plot of Titus 
Oates had any influence upon the measures 
then adopted. The great blessing of the 
Revolution was, that a change of the dy- 
nasty led to a complete review of the whole 
system. What was done at the Revo- 
lution ought, in fact, to have been done 
at the Reformation—then it ought to have 
been provided, that the king and his par- 
liament should both be Protestant. 
Surely the Catholic peer had no right to 
complain of not being allowed to sit and 
vote, when, supposing the king from con- 
scientious motives were to change his re- 
ligion, he must descend from the throne 
of his ancestors. He should feel no dif- 
ficulty in saying to the duke of Norfolk, 
or to any Catholic peer, all of whom he 
highly respected, that he had no right to 
be placed upon a better footing than the 
king upon the throne. The exclusion 
from parliament was not personal ; it was 
the law of the land. Such was the ground 
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he had always taken on a general view of 
the subject; he had always stood upon 

the connexion between church and state, 

Protestantism: being the principle of the 

Jaw. While it was maintained against the | 
Crown, it must be maintained against what | 
the Scotch act of Union termed “the. 
other estates of the realm.” His learned | 
friend had truly stated, that this principle | 
of the act of Charles 2nd was renewed and | 
confirmed at the Revolution—in the act | 
of Union with Scotland—in the act of | 
Settlement—and during the reigns of 
George Istand 2nd. It was renewed and | 
confirmed also in words; which, though 
they could not make an act of parliament 
eternal, showed that it was considered one 
of the essential and fundamental laws of the 
realm. He put it to the noble earl op- 
posite, whether it was. not clear that our 
ancestors meant it to be alaw, not subject 
to any ordinary changes? The noble 
earl had said, that the supporters of this 
bill wanted nothing new—that they only 
required that the Catholic peers should 
be replaced in the situation they occupied, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
Charles 2nd. What did the history of that 
period present? That under this old 
pe in the absence of all security to 
the church, there were 150 years of con- 
vulsion and bloodshed: while, subsequent 
to the date of this security, and under the 
new system, the country had experienced 
150 years of religious peace and happiness. 
With the advantage of such experience, 
was it fit again to put to sea, to incur all 
the dangers to which the nation had so 
long been exposed? He was to be told, 
no doubt, that times were changed, and 
that no dangers were now to be appre- 
hended ; but who, in the year 1630, would 
have supposed that in less than twenty 
years the monarchy would be abolished, 
and the House of Lords annihilated, after, 
the bishops had been excluded from their 
seats? Who could foresee what in future 
might happen, not from the Roman Ca- 
tholics perhaps, but from other quarters, 
if this security, which time had proved to 
be so valuable, were at once abandoned ? 
With it the country had enjoyed religious 
tranquillity; and to dissolve the connexion 
between church and state would be, to 
say the least of it, to risk the continuance 
of that tranquillity —He now came to the 
bill, to which he objected upon various 
grounds. In the. first place, while it sa- 
crificed the great principle of participation 
in the legislature, it did not set the ques- 
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tion itself by any méans at rest. When 
his right-hon. friend (Mr. Plunkett) last 
year brought in his bill, it was with the 
avowed object of a final adjustment. He 
(Jord L.) had resisted it. Some might 
think, as it would be the termination of a 
subject that had excited much feeling, it 
would be proper to run a risk, and to make 
a sacrifice: but what could they say to 
this bill, which left the great and irritating 
subject as open to discussion as before ? 
He objected to it. on principle, also, on 
this ground:—If the time should ever 
come when Catholics. were admitted into 


'the House of Commons, then no doubt 


the doors of this House ought to be 
opened to Roman Catholic peers; but the 
objection was much stronger when it was 
proposed in the first instance to introduce 
Catholic peers into the House of Lords. 
If there were any thing in the constitution 
of that House, it was this—that it was the 
great repository of religion and law. Its 


members were called together by their 


writs of summons, *‘ to deliberate on af- 
fairs of church and state.”. The House 
was most intimately connected with the 
established church, and both in theory and 
principle, it must be, to the last degree, 
objectionable to admit into it those, who, 
by their religion, were hostile to that 
church. On the subject of securities, he 
must remind the House how it stood. 
—Last year the bill of his right hon. 
friend had, by consent, been divided into 
two parts; but it was agreed that they 
should proceed through their stages parz 
passu; and if the-securities were rejected, 
the privileges were to be withheld. How, 
then, could the House now pass so ma- 
terial a part of the whole measure in the 
absence of all securities? If, indeed, se- 
curities were needless, let parliament have 
done with the farce; that point being 
given up, the question was stripped of 
many difficulties. and absurdities.—He 
had another objection to the bill, founded 
upon the exclusive nature of its pro- 
visions. The subject had now been dis- 
cussed for more than twenty years, 
and as a strong ‘argument io favour 
of concession the peculiar state of Ire- 
land had always been urged. It had 
been urged upon every occasion, that it 
was fit to remove the exclusion for the 
sake of soothing the people of Ireland. 
There was -not a single Irishman who 
would directly receive any benefit from 
this bill, the principle of which applied 
only to English Catholic peers. If he 
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could argue the present as a general mea- 
sure, he might concur in considering it 
as one which might be beneficial to the 
Irish nation. But if he were to argue it 
as a specific and isolated measure, 
could any thing be more galling to 
Irish feeling, than that such a concession 
as this, was to be made to English peers 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, while 
irish peers of the same faith were ex- 
cluded from its provisions? But he had 
another objection. He conceived, that the 
showing this favour to Catholic peers, 
without extending proportionate ad- 
vantages to Catholic commoners, would 
not redound much to the honour or the 
credit of the peers themselves. Such a 
partial distinction would be obnoxious to 
every principle of equity. He was ready 
to admit, that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Catholic peers had a right to sit in that 
House, whilethe other membersof the great 
Catholic body were not eligible to sit in the 
lower House of parliament. But if their 
lordships considered how little the Catholic 
commonalty were then known as men of 
influence or property, they could not 
esteem it as matter of surprise, that this 
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difference was observed. But on what 
principle could it rest now? He had been 
always taught to believe, that though the 
possessions and privileges of the different 
classes of the British community might 
be different, yet their respective rights to 
them were the same. He had been 
taught to believe, that in this country, 
the right of a poor man to his hut or his 
cottage, was the same, and was as bind- 
ing, as that of any of their lordships to 
his mansion or his castle. He had been 
ever instructed, that the right of a magis- 





trate to exercise his functions within the 
borough or jurisdiction which the law 
assigned to them, was as good as that of 
the king tohis throne; and he maintained 
that this equality of right, so far from 
weakening the title of the rich man to his 
possessions, was, in effect, its greatest se- 
curity: for the rights of rich and poor 
stood all of them on the same principle. 
Though the property might be of different 
value, the rights were alike. This reason- 
ing he begged to apply to the case before 
their lordships- He should say, that the 
right of a commoner to be elected was of 
the same force as that of a peer of Eng- 
land to sit in the House of Lords. Both 
rights, indeed, might be explained and 
qualified for the public benefit, according 
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rights might have conditions put upon 
them: thus tests might be attached to 
one of them, but not to the other, if the 
distinction should appear to be justified 
on public principles. But on what prin~ 
ciple could their lordships say—‘* We 
will not object to a peer’s sitting amongst 
us, though he does acknowledge a foreign 
jurisdiction in some matters of spiritual 
concern; but we will object to a com- 
moner’s sitting in parliament, under 
similar circumstances ?’” Could any thing 
so invidious, so monstrous, so unjust as 
this, be successfully proposed in modern 
times? Was it not the boast of our 
aristocracy, that though they. possessed 
high privileges, they were so. possessed 
for the benefit, and not for the injury 
of any man? If their lordships looked 
to the nature of the duties and privileges 
which belonged to them, they would find 
that the concerns of religion were especi- 
ally theirs. Now, if it was the right of 
any branch, surely it was the right of that 
branch of the legislature above all others, 
to require from its members some test 
that they were attached to the established 
church. The noble lord had said, that it 
was right to pass this bill, even if they 
did not go farther in the business. Now, 
he firmly believed, that a more serious 
evil could not befal the country, than to 
pass the bill, even assuming that their 
lordships should proceed no farther; 
that if they should pass this bill, and 
then take their stand against farther 
Catholic concessions, it would, in that 
case, still be the most impolitic and 
mischievous measure imaginable. » What 
could be a more invidious concession, 
than a favour of this sort specially to the 
Roman Catholic peers? On every ground, 
he objected to this bill. It was not 
calculated to effect any certain advantage; 
it settled nothing; it left the whole ques- 
tion precisely where it was before. It 
did no good to that great interest, the 
welfare and protection of which had 
hitherto been assigned as the grand ob- 
jects with which the general question was 
brought forward. All that it offered was, 
a most unwise and invidious distinction 
between the peers and the commonalty of 
a particular church. He called not merely 
upon those who were in the habit of op- 
posing the general measure, but upon 
those who supported ‘it, to: look well to 
the present bill, and to consider, ‘before 
they gave it their support, whether any 
benefit was likely to result from it-— 
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whether they were strengthening their | 
ground with respect ‘to the discussion of 
the general question—or whether they 
were notin fact beginning at the wrong 
end? The question into which the con- 
sideration of this measure must ultimately 
resolve itself was, whether Roman Catho- 
Jics generally should be admitted to a 
share in the legislature? On this point, 
he had already given his opinion. He 
thought that the concession of such a 
privilege would be most impolitic and 
dangerous; but to confine it, as this bill 
proposed to do, to Catholic peers, and to 
‘exclude from all participation in it the 
‘Catholic commonalty, would be equally 
‘dangerous and impolitic, and infinitely 
more inequitable and invidious. 

Lord Grenville said, that his noble friend 
had called upon those who, on former 
occasions had been the friends of the 


advantage could be derived to it from the 
success of the present bill. As one of 
those who had always been favourable to 
the concession of the Catholic claims, he 
answered, that, from passing this bill, the 
greatest of all benefits would accrue— 
the benefit of doing justice. In com- 
‘parison. with this, he set at nought all 
which they had heard in the way of pre- 
‘cedent and authority; all the statements 
‘and the documents which had been 
quoted; all the penal enactments for 
which the Statute-book had been.resort- 
ed to. His answer to all this was, “ Be 
just, and fear not.’? If it was true, that 
six individuals only were aggrieved, or 
that this bill was even brought in to meet 
the case of one individual, and whether 
that individual was the highest or the 
Jowest in the country, in such a case he 
should say, as he now said—their lord- 
ships were not at liberty to legislate upon 
what next might come to pass, or to spe- 
culate, hypothetically, upon what mea- 
sures they were to take in consequence. 
Let their lordships hesitate as they might, 
here it was impossible that they could 
stop. With respect to the general ques- 
tion, his opinions upon it were borne out 
by those of the wisest men of this age. 
“Their lordships had it in their power, 
by looking at it in its true light, and by di- 
vesting their minds of all that visionary 
terror which had that night been at- 
tempted to be thrown around it—to 
confer upon the British empire the 
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tive justice. There were two grounds, 
and two only, upon which it was possible, 
by any power or authority known to the 
constitution of this country, to divest a 
peer of England of his right to sit and 
vote in that House.- The first was, the 
conviction of a peer of any offence, of 
such enormity as might seem properly to 
incur this penalty; the second, such a 
ground of overwhelming state necessity 
as might justify the taking away from a 
peer the hereditary and constitutional 
rights in question—rights which were as 
clearly defined, and in principle as in- 
violable, as any that could be devised. 
He repeated, that this was not a question 
of what was proper to be done, as to the 
precautions to be taken. He contended 
that it was not competent to noble lords 
to view it in any such light. He was 
speaking in an English House of Lords, 
in which every peer had a right to say,— 
‘< I sit here by a privilege which I hold— 
not as a matter of permission or favour, 
but as a right, co-ordinate with the con- 
stitution itself, and not depending on the 
discretion of any one.” The question, 
then, for their lordships was, whether the 
rights of those peers—rights which had 
been wrested from them by the. grossest 
fraud and the most violent injustice— 
should or should not be restored to them? 
He felt himself bound to restore to these 
injured individuals the rights of which 
they had been most iniquitously deprived, 
upon evidence the most false and flagiti- 
ous. His learned friend had asked, how 
they could so far infringe upon the law 
as to admit these Catholic peers into their 
House? But where was the law which 
excluded them? Admitted they might 
still be; but their admission would be 
accompanied by certain tests, which were 
so repugnant to the spirit of their faith, 
that no one would dare to propose them 
to a Roman Catholic. He denied, there+ 
fore, that any such consequence as had 
been anticipated would necessarily follow 
upon the admission of Catholic peers into 
that House. He well remembered to have 
heard it on a former occasion asserted, 
that to annihilate these tests would be to 
annihilate every distinction that existed 
in the state. But it was not the province 
of their lordships.to press these strange 
doctrines, or to sanction these wild and 
sweeping propositions. He was disposed 
to think, on the contrary, that some of 
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tion he viewed as a question of distribu- 
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doors, and which kept the passions and 
the fears of men in a state of feverish 
anxiety, arose from similar vain and un- 
statesman-like attempts to reduce the 
whole operation of the British constitu- 
tion under some of these sweeping 
maxims. He confessed that, whether this 
bill should pass or not, he was quite at a 
loss to know on what grounds noble lords 
could justify the continuance, even for 
one year longer, of those restrictions and 
disabilities which were at present imposed 
on so large a portion of the people.— 
Much had been said on the subject of se- 
curities ; and to him it seemed that there 
existed in the minds of some noble lords 
that sort of idea, as-if there were some- 
thing in the abstract name of securities 
existing independent of those dangers 
against which they had originally been 
provided. When this measure was new, 
undoubtedly there existed a great desire 
to provide adequate securities to meet all 
possible dangers, if those dangers could 
be shown to exist. But he was free to 
say, that upon the best consideration of 
the subject, the wonderful changes which 
had taken place:sitice the year 1801, had 
so completely altered his opinions about 
securities, as to induce him last year to 
declare, and the House would permit him 
to repeat the observation—“ that if this 
bill had come upto the House in the 
form of an absolute and unconditional 
gift of political privilege, he should have 
given it his concurrence without hesita- 
tion, because he thought the concession 
proper in itself, because it was a measure 
of wise justice and true policy, and be- 
cause the benefits it would achieve 
(though improved by the securities) 
would be such as to warrant the passing 
of the bill without them.”* On the other 
hand, while he was perfectly willing to 
pass the bill without any securities, yet, 
seeing that a great many of his fellow- 
subjects thought differently on the matter, 
and being sensible of how great import- 
ance it was, whenever the bill might pass, 
that, it should not be the triumph of one 
party of ‘men over another, but rather the 
bond of conciliation between them, he 
thought, that if by the adoption of any 
securities that should not trench on the 
great principle of the measure, their ob- 
jections might be removed, and their ap- 
prehensions quieted, it would be well to 
pass the measure with these additions.— 





* See Vol. V. p. 337, New Series. 
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His noble friend. had objected that the 
present measure was not calculated’to:set 
the general question at rest. Undoubtedly 
it was not. So far from indulging any 
expectation of the kind, he earnestly en- 
treated their lordships, if any one of 
them felt disposed: to support the: bill 
under an impression so false and mistaken, 
to dismiss it from his: mind. Let such 
noble lords be assured, that where the 
policy and wisdom of a great measure 
were so evident, nothing but the full 
concession of it could set it at rests 
Their lordships would inevitably be 
obliged to settle this importaut ‘question 
at no remote period. ‘What they must 
do at length, they might as well do with- 
out farther ‘delay ;- for every day that the 
final settlement of the question was de- 
layed, added to the. embarrassment at- 
tending it. He could not suppose, that 
their lordships would take up an injurious 
opinion against illustrious and suffering 
individuals founded on the worst of au- 
thorities. Nor would they, with the noble 
earl opposite, while they professed them- 
selves convinced of the perjuries of Oates, 
perpetuate the wrong which they had 
generated, hecause it might have been 
found convenient in practice. That mes 
morable plot—the. most detestable ever 
heard of—had subjected some of those 
individuals ‘to the loss of life; others to 
the loss of property and rank ;. and their 
descendants to the loss of a privilege, the 
highest which in this country a man could 
enjoy. Their lordships, surely, would 
not say “ This is indeed a wrong; but 
we will continue it, because our ancestors 
have permitted it.” -The- injury being 
once acknowledged, the blame and dis- 
honour of it must attach to their lord- 
ships as long as it remained unremedieds 
Their attention had now been called to 
it; and if, after the debate of that night, 
they permitted the mischief to remain 
unredressed, it was not Titus Oates, it 
was not lord Shaftesbury, it: wasinot the 
profligacy of the minister of Charles 2nd, 
to whose account: the injury: must. be 
laid ; but it was to the House of Lords of 
the present day that the imputation must 
attach. The noble earl opposite had ad- 
mitted the infamy of Oates, and had 
allowed the injustice of his accusations. 
“ Jt is,” said the noble earl, “an ugly 
stain to be sure; but look at the revolu- 
tion, and those who achieved it. Did 
not they sanction this exclusion?” » He 
(lord G.). admitted the fact. To those 
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rsons the aggrieved parties might have 
fooked for redress in time gone by: but 
it was for the noble lords whom he was 
now addressing, to reconcile to their own 
breasts, if they could, the injustice of 
permitting this persecution to exist one 


day more. He had no hesitation in say- 
jng; that, even under the circumstances 
which the noble earl had put, he could 
not allow that the liberties of the country 
had ever been endangered by the Catho- 
lics, not even under the impending 
danger of a popish priesthood and a 
popish succession. The best security 
which could be taken, our ancestors 
arranged during the reign of Charles 2nd, 
and adopted under that of James 2nd, by 
driving the latter from his throne, and 
thereby cutting off the hopes of himself 
and his posterity. In the agitation which 
ensued, it was not to be wondered at if 
they overlooked the injustice of perpe- 
tuating an odious proscription against in- 
dividuals who were no parties to the acts 
which that proscription was intended to 
punish. The experience, not of the 
reign of Elizabeth or Mary only, might 
have proved their fidelity ; but the reigns 
of James 1st, and Charles 2nd, showed, 
that whatever dangers might have sur- 
rounded the throne at any time, there 
was no moment at which any danger had 
arisen te it from the law of queen 
Elizabetl , which restored to Catholic 
peers the ir theoretical and positive right 
of sitting and voting in the House of 
Lords. . Whatever dangers did exist, no 
security surely was ever obtained from 
excluding the Roman Catholic peers from 
parliament. If it was necessary to prove 
this, and to show what loyal and good 
subjects they were, he would advert to 
the manner in which the Spanish Armada, 
after alarming the fears of all Europe, 
was defeated and destroyed by those 
brave Catholic commanders who vindi- 
cated the ancient fame of England, while 
they sealed their fidelity to a Protestant 
mistress with their blood. This was a 
question of right to be done, which their 
lordships had too long delayed todo, It 
was because the question had been treat- 
ed as one of expediency instead of one 
of distributive justice, that he had, con- 
trary to his first intention, detained the 
House thus long in stating the grounds 
on which he should support the bill. 
Lord Redesdale contended, that the 
tight to exclude Catholics from the 
House of Peers, was as stropg and as 
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well grounded as that by whicli they were 
excluded from the House of Commons. 
One of the first duties of the legislature 
was, to protect the religion of the state ; 
and yet it was now proposed to introduce 
into the highest assembly of the country, 
persons who must of necessity be hostile 
to that religion. The question was a 
simple question of expediency, and one 
with which neither right nor justice had 
any thing to do. If the Jaw as it stood 
was a hardship upon the subject, in how 
much greater a degree was it a hardship 
upon the sovereign? The individual who 
filled the throne, was bound to be of the 
established religion of the country; but 
all that was demanded upon admission 
into the legislature was, that the indivi- 
dual should not be of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. It would be as unjustifiable 
to introduce Catholic peers into that 
House, as it would be to take out of it a 
certain number of the bishops, and supply 
their places with persons adverse to the 
Protestant interest. And in what an 
anomalous situation did it place the sove- 
reign? Catholics being once admitted 
into the legislature, the king might have 
measures tendered to him by his parlia- 
ment to which his oath and his duty made 
it impossible for him to assent. If James 
2nd could have prevailed upon his parlia- 
ment to have sanctioned such a measure, 
he might have succeeded in overturning 
the constitution of the country. His firm 
conviction was, that if the present mea- 
sure was carried, the Protestant estab- 
lishment in Ireland must fall. He had 
no other dependence for the security of 
this great country, than upon a Pro- 
testant succession and a Protestant legis- 
lature. 

Lord Holland said, that before he pro- 
ceeded to answer the observations of those 
peers who had spoken against the measure, 
he wished the 71st standing order of the 
House should be read. [The order was 
accordingly read.—It provided, that ne 
vath should be imposed, by bill, or other- 
wise, upon a peer, with penalty attached 
in case of refusal, that he should lose his 
place in parliament, or privilege of debat- 
ing.] Placed upon the only footing on 
which the House could properly decide 
it, the question came precisely to this— 
whether the time was come when it would 
be safe, just, or proper for the House to 
restore to their Catholic fellow peers the 
unconditional exercise of their privileges ? 
It stood recorded upon the standing orders 
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of that House, that it was the undoubted 
privilege of the members of that House, to 
exercise their rights without any condition 
at all. To debar peers in any case from 
the exercise of those rights, was a de- 
parture from the declared constitution of 
the country, which could only be justified 
by. absolute necessity. The onus of 
showing that necessity was cast upon 
those who objected to the present bill. 
Those who opposed the right were to show 
the danger attendant upon its exercise: it 
was not the advocates of the present mea- 
sure who were. bound to show that the 
danger did not exist. It had been said 
by noble lords, that the.passing of the 
bill would involve an anomaly in our par- 
liamentary system. What! talk of an 
anomaly in that system which was an 
anomaly throughout ? Were not Presby- 
terians already admitted to privileges in 
Scotland which the law prevented them 
from enjoying in England? Did not the 
Catholics of Ireland enjoy rights which were 
not enjoyed by the English Catholics ? 
But the learned lord upon the woolsack said, 
that if the bill was passed—a bill which 
was to admit into the House six of the 
most respectable persons, whom even their 
opponents had scarcely been able suf- 
ficiently to praise—he should think that 
he had out-lived the laws and constitution 
of his country. The mischief which these 
six peers were todo was incalculable—they 
were to produce a bull from the pope 
upon a sudden from under the table, and 
to destroy, at one blow, the religion and 
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the constitution of the empire. Much 
stress had been laid upon another alleged 
anomaly—that the bill would introduce a 
qualification for the House of Lords dif- 
ferent from that which was necessary in 
the House of Commons. A different 
qualification! Why, the qualification was | 
different already. A reverend bishop | 
might sit in the House of Lords, who | 
could not sit in the House of Commons. 
. Again, it was said, that if the measure was | 
passed, the grant of the elective franchise 
to the Catholics must. follow. Why, the 
Catholics of Ireland had the elective fran- 
chise already. Noble lords talked of 
dreading anomaly. Why, it was impos- 
sible to turn a step in the existing system 
without encountering the grossest ano- 
malies. The noble earl opposite had 
treated the admission of Catholics to the 
House of Peers as still more objectionable 
than their. admission to the House of 
Commons. ‘ The House of Peers,” said 
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the noble earl, ‘‘ were the great guardians 
of law and religion of the state; it was 
their duty to debate of matters connected 
with church and state.” Why, the very 
same words which described the parlia- 
mentary duties of peers were found also 
in the oaths for members of the House of 
Commons. The learned lord upon the 
woolsack had stated, that no measure of 
the same kind had ever before been intro- 
duced. It was not astonishing that what 
had emanated from so humble an indi- 
vidual as himself should have escaped the 
recollection of the learned lord; but he 
(lord Holland), in April 1800, soon after 
the House enjoyed the advantage of the 
learned lord’s accession, had moved to 
refer the act of the 30th of Charles the 
2nd, and the act of the Ist of William and 
Mary, to a committee,* with a view to 
their being modified or repealed. Now, 
that motion had been met, not openly, by 
a negative, but with the previous question. 
And why had not the learned Jord risen 
to put a negative upon the proposition al- 
together? Why had he endured to hear 
talk of future discussion upon a measure 
which was to overthrow all the estab- 
lishments of the kingdom? For himself, 
he set no great value upon securities ; but 
if it were denied that securities existed, he 
should say, that the House had both tech- 
nical and real ones. As the mother of 
the Gracchi, being asked for her treasures, 
pointed to her children, so he, if he were 
asked for his securities, should point to 
the sixteen Scottish peers, and to the 
right reverend body opposite tohim. The 
bill before their lordshipg, whether they 
thought it founded in just policy or not, 
was, as it had been passed by the House 
of Commons, at least one which ought 
to be treated with grace and favour. The 
learned lord who spoke last had insisted 
on the necessity of securities, and what 
the learned Jord had said on that subject 
reminded him of the securities which that 
learned Jord had introduced into a bill for 
the relief of Roman Catholics. Let the 
learned lord look to his own bill for the 
securities he required. A clause in that 
bill contained permission to Catholic 
peers, on taking certain oaths, to approach 
the court and give advice to their sove- 
reign. The 5th of Elizabeth, under which 
Catholic peers still continued to sit in the 
House of Lords, had passed under the de- 
claration that her majesty had other 





* See Parl. Hist. Vol. 35, p. 161. 
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means of knowing the loyalty of her peers 
than she had of her commons. And so it 
might be said with regard to this bill, that 
the present sovereign had other means of 
ascertaining the loyalty and good faith of 
his peers. All that: could be required 
from Catholic subjects was, that they 
should be good citizens. Their lordships 
would find this question illustrated by re- 
ference to the debates of that House in 
the reign of Charles 2nd. He would re- 
commend to their consideration, an order 
which was introduced by lord Shaftesbury, 
and drawn up either by him or by Mr. 
Locke. A very considerable number of 
Catholic peers, about 19, took part in the 
debate on the Test act, on the side of lord 
Shaftesbury, against that unconstitutional 
measure, which passed in 1678. The 
recollection of the order he had formerly 
introduced in 1675 was then brought under 
his notice. It was said, “ how come you 
to support measures so inconsistent ?” 
Lord Shaftesbury did not deny the incon- 
sistency, but observed, ‘ leges posteriores 
anteriores abrogant.” A noble baron had 
properly described the object of the act 
of exclusion. It was intended to guard 
against the danger apprehended from a 
popish king and a popish succession. In 
such times the enactment of such a law 
would have been proper, for the kingly 
office was a trust held for the benefit of 
the people; and the friends of liberty felt 
that they were in a situation which ren- 
dered such measures indispensable. King 
Charles, on the 9th of November 1678, 
stated from the throne, that he would ac- 
cede to any precautions that parliament 
might think necessary, if they did not in- 
terfere with the Succession. It was then 
that the measure introduced by lord 
Shaftesbury was resorted to asasubstitute. 
The learned lord omitted to notice dif- 
ferent bills which had been passed about 
this time, and proceeded to the Bill of 
Rights. The Bill of Rights consisted of 
three parts: Ist, the assertion of ancient 
and immutable rights; 2nd, the decla- 
ration of what had been done in support 
of them; and, 3rd, some positive enact- 
ments for their future security. One of 
the charges against king James was, the 
disarming of Protestants and the arming 
of Papists. _ One of the ancient and indu- 
bitable rights thus violated was the right 
to take up arms. The learned lord said, 
that the Bill of Rights must -not be 
touched; but did he admit this doctrine 
of resistance? The learned lord had 
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quoted the words of king William relative 
to the Test act, but he had omitted the 
most important part of what was stated by 
that sovereign. He had said, that if the 
king of England was not a Protestant, he 
thought that bill could not be repealed. 
Did the learned lord, who contended that 
the Bill of Rights could not. be violated, 
recollect that that bill declared that par- 
liaments ought to be frequently holden. 
By ‘frequently holden,’ annual or 
triennial parliaments were meant. They 
were afterwards made triennial, and next 
came the septennial act, which was the 
greatest innovation ever made upon the 
Bill of Rights. The act of Settlement 
had also been referred to. By that act 
the king was not to go out of the kingdom. 
It was also provided, that no persons hold- 
ing pensions from government, and no 
placemen, should be allowed to sit in the 
House of Commons. Had these pro- 
visions been adhered to? Soon after 
George lst ascended the throne, the act 
of Settlement was repealed, by his being 
permitted to leave the country. An act 
of pariiament was passed, appointing lords 
justices of the kingdom to act in his stead. 
After the king had left the country, it be» 
came a question whether the Test act 
might be repealed. The ministers were 
asked whether, in the case of a bill passing 
| for that purpose, the lords justices would 
| notify the royal assent to it. ‘Fhe answer 
| was, that no opinion could be given on this 
| subject. It was afterwards asked, whether 
| they would give the assent to the act of 
| Uniformity. The answer then given was 
| decidedly in the negative. It appeared, 
therefore, that in the opinion of the go- 
'vernment of that day, the Test act for 
| which the learned lord so strenuously con- 
| tended, was not considered in a constitu- 
| tional point of view so fiindamental a 
| measure as the act of Uniformity. The 
| preamble to the Test act states the object 
of that act to be, to give force and effect 
to the laws against Popish recusants. 
Now it happened, singularly enough, that 
almost all the laws to which the Test act 
was intended to give force, had already 
been repealed, and repealed, too, by a bill 
introduced by the learned lord who was so 
much attached to this Test act. He had 
always heard from the learned lord, that 
he considered these penal exclusions aa 
evil, and one which was only to be justified 
by necessity. He had heard him say, that 
what necessity had created necessity 
should limit; then, if necessity had occa- 
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sioned the whole of the law, that part 
which did not apply to the circumstances 
of the present times ought to be repealed. 
The House had often rejected general 
questions for tke relief of the Catholics, 
but this now came before them in a more 
favourable shape. There was no anomaly 
in the measure. The exclusion of Ca~- 
tholic peers, he had shown, was no funda- 
mental part of the constitution of this 
kingdom. It was said, that the object to 
be gained was trifling; but he could not 
help thinking, that to the Catholic gentry 
of this country it would be a considerable 
gratification to see their religion repre- 
sented in that House. The introduction 
of six or seven peers, although it produced 
no political alteration, would yet be of 
great importance in the way of conciliation. 
The noble lord on the cross bench (L. 
Colchester), professed great respect for 
the persons whom he wished to exclude. 
He was perfectly willing to concede to 
them the playthings and gewgaws of chil- 
dren; he would not deny them the honour 
of a ribbon to deck their shoulders, or the 
important privilege of marching at a co- 
ronation; he would grant them complete 
toleration, but no political power; as if 
there were any security for toleration in a 
government, where men were totally ex- 
cluded from political power. Even the 
noble lord was far from being content 
with the present state of the law, for he 
admitted that it was full of anomalies, and 
while he produced his large dish of re- 
strictions on the one hand, he had a little 
reserve of indulgencies on the other. 
There was a broad distinction between the 
principle on which the constitution had 
declared, that a Catholic was incapable of 
filling the throne of these realms, and that 
on which the functions of the Catholic 
peers had been suspended. In the one 
case, the parliament and the people of 
England had declared that no Catholic 
could exercise the functions of sovereign, 
but that he should be zpso facto degraded 
from the throne, and another man found 
to perform the office. Here there was no 
suspension or limitation of the functions 
of a Catholic king, but an absolute ex- 
clusion ; whereas in the case of Catholic 
peers their functions were only suspended 

ecause they did not comply with certain 
conditions. He had a right, therefore, to 
infer, that our ancestors at the Revolution 
had no intention to make this a permanent 
Jaw, since they did not passa bill of at- 
tainder to corrupt the blood of the Ca- 
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tholic peers, and deprive them of their 
civil rights, but merely Jeft their functions 
in abeyance. Upon these grounds he 
gave his cordial assent to the motion. 

The House then divided: Contents— 
present, 80, proxies, 49—129. Not-con- 
tents—present, 97, proxies, 74—17l. 
Majority against the motion, 42. 


List of the Minority, and also of the 


Majority. 
MINORITY, 

DUKES, Darnley 
Sussex Cork 
Somerset Lauderdale 
Grafton Cassillis 
Devonshire Limerick 
Portland Ormonde 
Buckingham VISCOUNTS. 
MARQUISSES. Melville 
Lansdown Gordon 
Bute Granville 
Downshire Clifden 
Conyngham Downe 

. EARLS, BARONS. 
Derby Clinton 
Thanet Dacre 
Essex Howard of Eff. 
Albemarle Howard of Wal, 
Jersey Say and Sele 
Oxford King 
Dartmouth Grantham 
Bristol Holland 
Cowper Ducie 
Harrington Foley 
Darlington Berwick 
Delawar Braybrooke 
Grosvenor Amherst 
Fortescue Gage 
Carnarvon Grenville 
Rosslyn Auckland 
Wilton Dundas 
Grey Stewart, of Gar, 
Harrowby Calthorpe 
St. Germains Dunstanville 
Morley Lifford 
Bradford Alvanley 
Aberdeen Ellenborough 
Elgin Erskine 
Roseberry Crewe 
Donoughmore Stewart 
Lucan Cawdor 
Caledon Maryborough 
Gosford BISHOP, 
Blessington Norwich 

Prozies. 

DUKES. Anglesea 
Bedford Queensbury 
Brandon Tweedale 
Leinster Sligo 
Argyle EARLS. 
MARQUISSES. Suffolk 
Wellesley Carlisle 
Stafford Waldegrave 








Guildford 
Hardwicke 
Iichester 
Spencer 

St. Vincent 
Mulgrave 
Minto 
Somers 
Charlemont 
Wicklow 
Suffield 
Kingston 
Carrington 
Carysfort 
Granard 
Breadalbane 
VISCOUNTS. 
Hereford 
Bolingbroke 


MAJORITY. 


DUKES. 
York 
Richmond 
Beaufort 
Rutland 
Northumberland 
Montrose 
Wellington 
MARQUESSES. 
- Winchester 
Bath 
Cornwallis 
Exeter 
Northampton 
Lothian 
Ailesbury 

EARLS. 
Pembroke 
Bridgewater 
Denbigh 
Westmorland 
Stamford 
Winchelsea 
Cardigan 
Shaftesbury 
Plymouth 
Scarborough 
Aylesford 
Bathurst 
Abergavenny 
Talbot 
Digby 
Mansfield 
Liverpool 
Romney 
Powis 
Manvers 
Lonsdale 
Harewood 
Verulam 
Whitworth 
Brownlow 
Eldon 
Farnliam 
Belmore 
Courtown 
Aboyne 
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Duncan 
Anson 
BARONS. 
Ponsonby 
Melbourne 
Sondes 
Hawke 
Ashburton 
Sherbourne 
Yarborough 
Abercromby 
Gwydir 
Glastonbury 
Hutchinson 
Lynedock 
Hill 
Churcbill 
Belhaven 


Glasgow 
Enniskillen 
Wemyss 
Longford 
Falmouth 
Kinnoul 
VISCOUNTS. 
Torrington 
Hampden 
Sidney 
Sidmouth 
Lake 
Exmouth 
BARONS. 
Willoughby de 
Broke 
Bolton 
Dynevor 
Walsingham 
Bagot 
Montague 
Kenyon 
Selsey 
Rolle 
Bayning 
Bolton 
Northwick 
St. Helens 
Redesdale 
Arden 
Gambier 
Combermere 
Harris 
Colchester 
Glenlyon 
Ravensworth 
Stowell 
Delamere 
Rocksavage 
ARCHBISHOPS, 
Canterbury 
Dublin 
BISHOPS. 
London . 
Worcester 
Bangor 
Lincoln 
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St. David’s Oxford 
Salisbury Llandaff 
St. Asaph Exeter 
Ely Ossory 
Chester Clonfert. 

Prozies. 

DUKES. Balcarras 
Clarence Carrick 
Marlborough Mayo 
Dorset O'Neill 
Manchester Charleville 
Gordon Morton 
Newcastle VISCOUNTS. 
MARQUESSES. Dudley and Ward 
Salisbury Maynard 
Thomond Middleton 
Ely Tyrone 
Cholmondeley Arbuthnot 

EARLS. Carleton 
Huntingdon BARONS. \ 
Abingdon Le Despenser 
Rochford Audley 
Coventry De la Zouche 
Poulett Vernon 
Ferrers Rivers 
Stanhope Rodney 
Macclesfield Douglas 
Pomfret Broderick 
Portsmouth Wodehouse 
Buckinghamshire Ribblesdale 
Harcourt Manners 
Radnor Beresford j 
Strange Oriel 
Mountedgecombe Forrester 
Malmsbury Saltoun 
Craven Napier 
Chichester BISHOPS. 
Nelson Durham 
Norwich Winchester 
Cathcart Chichester 
Beauchamp Carlisle 
Howe Gloucester 
Stradbroke Peterborough 
Home Bristol. 
Kellie 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Friday, June 21. 


Warenousine Biti.] Mr. Wallace 
moved the order of the day for consider- 
ing the report of the Warehousing bill, 
for the purpose of postponing it till next 
session. He wished it to distinctly 
understood, that he had been induced to 
postpone this measure solely in conse- 
quence of the advanced period of the 
session. He was fully convinced, that the 
adoption of the measure was likely to 
produce the most advantageous results to 
the manufacturers, and to every class of 
the community ; and he felt it his duty to 
give a distinct pledge, that he would take 
the earliest opportunity in the next ses 
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sion of submitting it to the consideration 
of parliament. 

Mr. Ricardo expressed his regret, that 
the right hon. gentleman had been induced 
to postpone this measure. He hoped he 
would take into his serious consideration 
the state of the silk trade, which was now 
labouring under peculiar disadvantages, 
and which might compete successfully 
with foreign countries, if the present high 
duties, which gave so much encourage- 
ment to contraband traffic, were reduced. 
The Spitalfields act was another grievance 
to which this trade was exposed, which 
he hoped government would see the ne- 
cessity of repealing. 

Mr. Ellice agreed in the necessity of 
reducing the duties on the raw material, 
in order to enable the silk manufacturer 
in this country to compete with the fo- 
reigner. 

Mr. Wallace said, that previous to the 
next session, the silk trade would become 
the object of his most serious considera- 
tion. He agreed that at present the 
trade was suffering under peculiar priva- 
tions, not one of the least of which was 
the being debarred the advantage of free 
labour. ; 

The further consideration of the bill was 
put off for three months. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor IN IRE- 
LAND.] The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Goulburn said, that at so late an 
hour, and so perfectly conversant as hon. 
members must be with the grounds upon 
which his present motion was brought 
forward, he should not detain the House 
with any statement of the reasons that 
induced him to submit it, but should 
simply move, ‘* That a sum, not exceed- 
ing 100,000. be granted to his Majesty, 
for the Employment of the Poor in Ire- 
land, and other purposes relating thereto, 
as the exigency of affairs may require.” — 
Agreed to. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 24. 


INFLUENCE oF THE CROWN.] Mr. 
Brougham rose to submit his promised 
motion on this subject. He began by 
observing, that the House had now for 
the last: six years been engaged very 
laboriously, and he would not say altoge- 
ther unprofitably, for the country, but he 
wished he could add more beneficially, in 

VOL, VII. 
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inquiries concerning the immense and 
overgrown establishments of the country ; 
and the principal object of these inquiries 
had been, to see how the pressure of the 
burthens on the people, occasioned by 
those vast establishments, could be re- 
duced, It was not unnatural, under the 
wide-spread and almost unbearable dis- 
tresses of the country, which had attracted 
attention to the inquiries into the ex- 
penses of those establishments, that their 
pressure should be viewed only in the 
light in which they had been complained 
of by the people. But it appeared to 
him that, without condemning the 
manner in which such inquiries had been 
conducted—without casting blame on 
those who had been engaged in them, 
and still less upon the people from 
whose complaints they originated, there 
was one view in which our immense es- 
tablishments had not been, but in which 
it was of the utmost importance that they 
should be, considered ; and he did think 
that the House would ill discharge its 
duty, if they suffered the session to close 
without adverting to those vast establish- 
ments in their effects still more pernicious 
than those complained of. While we had 
considered their effects upon the burthens 
of the people, we had omitted to notice 
their operation on the influence of the 
Crown—an influence which, while it 
daily increased, proportionably diminish- 
ed the influence of the people, and 
weakened the means of preventing the 
recurrence of those abuses into which we 
had been falling for so many years. It 
was to supply this defect, and it was the 
only one with which he could charge his 
side of the House, that he took the 
liberty of giving notice of the moticn 
which he now proposed to submit to the 
House. 

He should commence by calling upon 
the clerk to read the resolution of the 
House of the 6th of April 1780, did he 
not know that the subject of that resolu- 
tion was so familiar tothe minds of mem- 
bers, that it would immediately recur to 
them the moment his motion was men- 
tioned. He proposed to compare the in- 
fluence of the Crown as it had grown 
since that period, when the House of 
Commons felt itself called upon to de- 
clare, that “ the Influence of the Crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished ;??* and he trusted that 
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before he sat down he should be able to 
prove, from what had occurred since, 
that cogent reasons existed for adopting 
the example of our ancestors, and follow- 
ing it up by legislative enactments.. He 
supposed he should be met in the outset 
by one of those declarations which he 
had so often heard repeated of late. It 
would be asked‘ What! are gentlemen 
so unmindful of the duty they owe to the 
House, to their constituents, and to the 
country—are they so regardless of their 
consciences, as to vote, because they 
hold offices in the state, differently from 
what they would do, if they were out of 
office?” It was looked upon as quite 
an absurdity to suppose, that gentlemen 
of such high character would allow the 


paltry accidental circumstance of their | 


holding places of emolument, honour, 
and power, to influence their votes on 
any question which might come before 
that House. ‘* What!” it was asked, 
*« have they no consciences, no regard for 
duty? Are they such slavish votaries of 
wretched pelf, or tinselled power, as to 
lose all regard for the high duties of their 
situation—to be unmindful of what was 
so dear to public men, their character— 
as to forget that moral probity which 
even humble men in the discharge of a 
parish duty were bound by, and do in 
that House what could not be attempted 
elsewhere with impunity?” In the dis- 
charge of the duty which he was now 
performing, he had no wish to violate the 
rules of the House, which forbad him to 
impute improper motives to any member. 
With the private character and personal 
conduct of individuals, he had no con- 
cern; but standing there to state his im- 
pressions, his duty did not allow him to 
disguise the fact, that the placeman 
leaned to those from whom he derived 
his place, that the pensioner bowed to the 
source of his wealth ; and that upon the 
one and the other, as long as those in- 
ducements lasted, so long would they 
have a powerful influence; and he spoke 
the language of the constitution when he 
said, that placemen were objects of dis- 
trust, and that the principles of our con- 
stitution, and the usage of parliament, 
had proscribed them as such. The better 
language of parliament had been at all 
times the opposite to that to which he had 
élluded ; and, until the last four or five 
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years, we had no instance of a minister of 
the Crown being squeamish enough to 
complain of the remark, that the influ- 
ence of the Crown, in giving away places, 
had a powerful effect on the minds of 
many in and out of that House—that it 
ought to be viewed as an object of con- 
stitutional jealousy, and that the con- 
duct of placemen ought to be narrowly 
watched, their principles counteracted, 
and their numbers diminished as much as 
possible. 

Against such squeamish complaints he 
would refer to the language of the House 
itself, and particularly in former times. 
It was stronger than any he had used, 
and indeed it would be considered in the 
highest degree indelicate, were he to use 
it as from himself, but still he would re- 
fer to it for the purpose of refreshing the 
recollection of hon. members on the sub- 
ject. He would in the first place refer 
to a resolution of the House passed soon 
after that of April 1780, by which it 
called upon the Crown for an annual ac- 
count of all sums of money paid to mem- 
bers of parliament : the resolution stated, 
‘“‘ that for preserving the independence of 
parliament, and obviating all suspicions 
of its purity, it was fit that such a return 
should be made annually :” thus admitting, 
that the independence of parliament would 
be endangered, and its purity become 
suspicious, by the admission of placemen 
and pensioners. He would next refer 
the House to the statute of the 22nd of 
the late king, by which contractors were 
prevented frora sitting in parliament ; 
and the ground was, in order to secure 
the independence of parliament. What 
could have been the object of such an 
act if it was not saying on the part of the 
legislature—“ You are contractors ’’ (as 
he now would say to another description 
of members ‘* you are placemen and pen- 
sioners,”) and, as such, it is not fit that 
you should have a seat in the House of 
Commons, because your conduct there is 
likely to be influenced by your situation, 
and you are likely to become so much the 
less independent members of parliament, 
as you are the more dependent upon 
the Crown.” This was, in effect, the 
language addressed by the legislature to 
contractors; and its principle was in 
every respect applicable to placemen and 
pensioners.—He would now refer to 
another case, with which the House 
were already well acquainted—the ‘cele- 
brated act of Settlement. In that act 
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provision was made, when the Brunswick expensive war, and the whole charge of 
family came to the throne, that no place- | army and navy was about 1,400,000/. or 
man or pensioner should continue to sit | 1,500,000. The whole of the expenses 
in the House. This part was afterwards | at that period, including two millions and 
altered, and the 6th of Anne substituted, | a quarter for Ireland, was not more than 
by which pensioners were exempted ; but | 18,000,000/. He would not go into the 
this was again altered in the reign of | details of our expenses at the present day. 
George Ist, and the exception extended | These had been so frequently discussed, 








only to pensioners for a term of years; 
‘** to the end,”’ said the act, ‘* that the act 
of her late majesty might not be violated, 


and that the honour and independence of 


parliament might be secured.” Such 
was the language, and such the doctrine 
of parliament, in some of the best periods 


of our constitution. Not to weary the | 


attention of the House with too great a 
detail of cases, he would refer only to 
one more. It was the celebrated resolu- 
tion of the House in 1693, when an act— 
the Place-bill, which had passed both 
Houses, was rejected by the Crown. 
Soon after, the House of Commons, by a 
large majority, came to the resolution, 
that “‘ whoever advised the king not to 
give the royal assent to a bill which was 
to redress a grievance, and take off a 
scandal upon the proceedings of the 
Commons, was an enemy to their majes- 
ties and the kingdom.”’* So that, in place 
of that affected delicacy and fastidious- 
ness which now existed on these points, 
our ancestors in the best period of the 
Revolution, did not hesitate to declare, 
that the mere possession of place was in- 
compatible with the independence of par- 
liament: and with this feeling they de- 
clared, that those who had advised their 
majesties to refuse assent to the act 
founded upon that principle, were enemies 
to the Crown and to the parliament, by 
advocating the continuance of that which 
was a scandal to it. 

Having thus defended and justified his 
conduct in bringing forward this measure, 
by precedents drawn from the best pe- 
riods of the constitution, he would now 
call the attention of the House to the 
question of the increased influence of the 
Crown; and this would be best done by 
taking a view of the increased means of 
patronage which had accrued from the 
increase in the revenue and income of 
the country since the passing of the me- 
morable resolution in 1780. ‘The whole 
expense of our civil establishment at that 
time did not exceed 1,130,000. The 
country was then in the midst of a most 
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' and were now so well known and admitted, 
| that there could be no mistake or dispute 
| as to their total amount. He would take 
| it, then, that exclusive of the interest of 
| our debt, and the expense of our colonies, 
our civil and military expenditure amount- 
led to 27,000,000/. and a quarter. It 
would appear, from papers Jaid on the 
table of the House, that in Malta, Ceylon, 
Trinidad, and the Ionian Islands, there 
arose a revenue of about 900,000/. a year, 
applied to their own government, in ad- 
dition to what they cost this country. 
To this might be added something for the 
colonies conquered since 1792. For the 
whole he would add 1,000,000/., making, 
with the sum already mentioned, an 
amount exceeding 28,000,000/.* of ex- 
penditure at the present time, instead of 
the 18,000,000/. in 1780. The first thing 
which must strike the House in this com- 
parison was, that this establishment of 
28,000,0002. was a peace establishment, 
and the 18,000,000/. of which he spoke 
was the whole of an expensive war estab- 
lishment. But it was not the whole . 
amount of that establishment of which the 
House of Commons complained when it 
passed the resolution of 1780; it took 
into consideration only so much of it as 
could be fairly said to be the permanent 
amount of a peace expenditure. ‘That 
was estimated at about 7,000,000/.; and 
one ground of complaint was, that it had 
increased from 4,000,000/. or 4,500,000/. 
to upwards of 7,000,000/. Let the House, 
then, take the 7,000,000/. of 1780 and 
compare it with the peace expenditure of 
this year, and they would find it increased 
just four-fold. Now, in considering how 
the influence of the Crown had been in- 
creased by this quadruple increase of the 
means of patronage at its disposal, re- 
ference should be had to the increase in 
the number of persons liolding employ- 
ments and deriving emoluments. from 
those increased means; and from this 
comparison the House would see how 
much more reason it now had to complain 
of the influence of the Crown in an in- 
creased revenue of from 7 to 28 millions, 
than existed at the period when. an ex- 
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penditure, increased from 44 to 7 millions, 
had been made the subject of such a re- 


solution. He would make one admission. 
He knew it would be said, and he did not 
mean to deny it, that the same amount 
of money did not operate so powerfully 
at the present moment as it did in the 
former one to which he alluded. He 
would grant, and it was as much as could 
be demanded, that two pounds in the 
present day were not more than equal to 
the value of one in 1780. Even ad- 
mitting, then, that the revenue of that 
day might be doubled, there would then 
be 14,000,000/. as compared with the 
28,000,000/. of the present day. Let 
the House now look to the differ- 
ence of the military force employed 
by government at the two periods and 
they would find the same proportion kept 
up. Even during that period of most ex- 
pensive war, the greatest number of 
English troops employed did not exceed 
$5,000 men. He was aware that the 
subsidiary forces taken into pay, from six 
or seven’ of the minor German powers, 
amounted to about 30,000; but, as the 
influence of the Crown to be derived from 
the employment of troops was only exer- 


cised towards Englishmen, he could not | 


look upon the promotions amongst the 





troops of the Langrave of Hesse stationed | 


in America, as any addition to that in- 
‘fluence. But to come to the compara- 
tive statement. 
military officers; at present we had 
19,000 on half and full pay. In 1780, 
we had about 1,800 naval officers; at 
present we had about 500 or 600 on full 
pay; but to these we should add 7,800 
on the half-pay. Thus, in 1780 the whole 
number of our naval and military officers 
did not exceed 3,800, while in the present 
year they amounted to 27,000, half 
and full pay altogether. Was it nothing, 
that we shou'd have 19,000 officers of the 
army? Was there no patronage in the 
power of taking them from the half to 
the full pay, and promoting them when 
on full pay? And when he saw the con- 
duct recently exercised by ministers 
towards an officer on half-pay who was 
dismissed without trial or accusation, he 
thought he had a fair right to carry to 
the influence of the Crown, if not the 
whole, the greater part of the half-pay 
of officers. And here he would ask, 
when government exercised a control over 
so many gentlemen of rank, and family, 
and influence in the country, many of 


In 1780, we had 2,000 | 
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them with relatives in the House, several 
possessing seats in parliament themselves, 
whether a government with such a power, 
and only responsible to a House so con- 
stituted, did not possess too much influ- 
ence; and whether such a body, so con- 
trolled, was or could be a safe one for the 
constitution of the country ?—Another 
head of patronage and influence was de- 
rived from the increased number of our 
colonies. We possessed 19 colonies more 
than we did in 1780; but as several had 
been restored at the peace, he would say 
we had 12 more. Was there nothing, he 
would ask, in the patronage derived from 
the civil and military appointments in 
those colonies? On merely taking the 
staff appointments as they had increased 
in the colonies, and not in the empire at 
large, he found that there had been added, 
since the period in question, no less than 
150 places, for the government to give 
away exactly as it thought proper. The 
number of the civil places in the colonies 
had increased in proportion. In six co- 
lonies there had been an increase of 500 
civil places, in the interval between 1791 
and the present time. Now, if to this 
number were added the increase in the 
same colonies since 1780, it would be 
found that the increase of the civil and 
military appointments in the colonies 
alone (and by military appointments he 
meant only staff appointments, and ex- 
cluded all the common regimental ap- 
pointments), had placed above 800 new 
places in the patronage of government. 
This increase, he begged the house to re- 
collect, had taken place in one single 
department of the state: it was a mere 
accession to the colonial establishments 
of the country: it was independent of all 
other increase whatsoever, either in the 
collection of the revenue, or the care and 
management of the debt, or the board of 
commissioners for auditing the public ac- 
counts, all which ramified again into 
many branches of official places, clerk- 
ships, messengerships, &c., numerous be- 
yond all that he had stated: it was inde- 
pendent, he said, of all that which he 
might call the trunk of the system, whose 
growth and progress they were now called 
upon to consider. Never ought the House 
to forget that in this single branch and 
offset there had been placed beyond the 
control of parliament, and in the uncon- 
trolled, unexamined, and unexaminable 
disposal of the Crown, patronage to the 
amount of 800 employments, and that, 
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too, of the most tempting nature that 
could be offered, either to those who held, 
or to those who desired to hold, political 
influence. Now he asserted, that if a 
comparison were drawn between the in- 
crease of the influence of the Crown in 
the colonies in 1780, above its influence 
at any previous time (taking into con- 
sideration all our empire in the East and 
West Indies) even in 1630, when we had 
no colonies at all, and its increase in the 
interval between 1780 and the present 
time, the amount of all the offices which 
existed in the former of those two pe- 
riods would shrink into nothing when 
compared with this one item, which was 
the true and real measure of the increase 
of the patronage of the Crown in the 
colonies since 1780. Indeed, if they 
looked at the old colonies of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, their whole patronage shrunk 
into nothing when compared with the 
enormous amount he had just mentioned. 
The patronage of the East India Company 
he considered to rest upon certain peculiar 
circumstances of its own. There could 
be no doubt, however, that to a very con- 
siderable degree the Crown enjoyed it; 
and he trusted that when they recollected 
the good understanding that existed be- 
tween the court of directors and the go- 
vernment, and that by the changes made 
in the constitution of the company in 
1786 and 1793, it was placed more under 
the control of the government than it was 
at the end of the American war, they 
would see, that the consideration of the 
whole of the affairs of that company was 
not indifferent to the present question. 
He had in his hand an account of the 
average number of appointments in the 
East Indies, for the three years previous 
to 1792, as appeared from certain returns 
made to the House. The average number 


of all the appointments to that quarter at 


that time, in cadetships, assistant-sur- 
geonships, and writerships, was 133: 
for the year 1820, and for that year alone, 
the number was 527. Now, all these ap- 
pointments ought to be considered as af- 
fected by the indirect influence of go- 
vernment, since it must be quite clear to 
any person who looked at the close con- 
nexion existing between the East India 
company and the administration of this 
country, that no individual obnoxious to 
the government would ever be admitted 
to any one of them. Leaving, however, 
this indirect influence he would proceed 
to state what was the direct influence 
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derived by the Crown from the patronage 
of India. It was this—that the British 
government should be allowed to dispose 
of 1-14th of the whole patronage of 
India ; in other words, that it should have 
a share in it equal to two directors ; for 
instance, the chairman and deputy chair- 
man of that court. He believed that this 
arrangement had no existence in 1792; 
but allowing it to have existed, it would 
have thrown the patronage of nine ap- 
pointments into the hands of the govern- 
ment of that day. It had actually thrown 
into their hands the patronage of 38 ap- 
pointments in 1820, being an increase of 
full four-fold. Now, when compared with 
the 800 places which he had previously 
mentioned, those 38 places appeared very 
moderate indeed: they were, however, 
still of such importance as to deserve the 
consideration of the House. To vest 
in the hands of government 38 places, 
which were then vacant, and were to be 
filled up during the current year, was not 
like vesting in them 38 places generally. 
If they were to reckon one-tenth of the 
places generally disposable by government — 
to be vacant in the course of a year, then 
these 38 or 40 places, as he would call 
them for the sake of round numbers, 
falling vacant in one year, would be equal 
to 400 places placed generally at their 
disposal: and the government had thus 
obtained from these two branches alone 
appointments to 1,200 places in all. 

The grand increase, however, of the 
influence of the Crown was to be found 
in the home establishments. Indeed, upon 
the collection of the revenue and the ex- 
penses of management, it had absolutely 
risen to upwards of four times, its former 
amount. The whole expense of collect 
ing the revenue in 1780 cost less than 
1,000,000, ; it now amounted to more 
than 4,000,000/. Now, he would ask the 
House to consider whether it was not 
bound to re-enact the important law of 
1780, which the state of the country then 
compelled parliament to adopt? Besides 
this head of influence, there was another, 
that arose out of the increase of the debt 
itself. At the period to which he had 
alluded, the interest of the debt was 
under 6,000,000/. ; at present, the interest 
on the debt, funded as well as unfunded, 
amounted to 49,300,000/. Now how did 
this debt operate? In various ways—all 
of them tending to increase the influence 
of the Crown; for, besides its operation 
in exhausting the resources and impo- 
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verishing the inhabitants of the country— 
besides its placing so many of them in a 
state of dependence on the Crown, and 
subjecting so many others of them to its 
indirect influence, it vested in the Crown, 
by its connexion with the management of 
the revenue, an enormous portion of di- 
rect influence, which nobody could dispute 
who was at all acquainted with the ex- 
isting state of our revenue laws. Those 
laws were in themselves so multifarious, 
their arrangements were so minute and 
perplexing, as to hamper, beset, and 
obstruct every branch of our internal 
commerce, in such a perpetual and vexa- 
tious manner, as surpassed all description. 
These laws might, indeed, be necessary 
to collect so large a sum as the interest 
of the debt made it requisite to extract 
from the people; but the undeniable re- 
sult of them at present was, to place all 
the traders of the country in a state of 
dependence and subserviency to the mi- 
nisters of the Crown. The consequence 
was, that a man in trade, if he wished to 
act prudently, was forced to act warily ; 
for let him be ever so skilful in avoiding 
the traps with which these laws beset him 
—let him be ever so resolute in keeping 
himself out of their snares; in spite of all 
he could do, he would at some period or 
other of his life come in contact—and 
that contact would be to him a collision 
—with that frightful code of laws which 
there was not a tradesman in England that 
did not shudder when he contemplated. 
There was hardly any one function that 
he had to perform in the ordinary occu- 
pations of his business, in which it did 
not open traps beneath his feet; and let 
him be as acute as he might, he would 
find those traps ready to enthral him, when 
it was too late for him to escape from 
them. He trusted he should be excused 
for giving a few samples of them at ran- 
dom. And first of all he came to the 
laws about soap-making. He should only 
read one section of them, to show with 
what a curious, prying eye, and with what 
a nice, discriminating hand—rough, how- 
ever, and ungentle in its application to 
the pockets of its victims—the govern- 
ment pierced into the most private con- 
cerns of every tradesman. The law said, 
that “every maker of soap should be pro- 
hibited, under a penalty of 500/. from 
having in his possession any pipe or other 
instrument for the purpose of removing 
lees from one copper to another, or from 
using any crane, siphon, or other con- 





trivance, to carry them out of one copper 
into any other part of the machinery.” 
But not only were they to be prevented 
from having any pipe in their possession, 
or from using any crane, siphon, or other 
contrivance, they were also prevented 
from having any hole, cock, or perfo- 
ration in the bottom of their copper. But 
upon this there arose a mighty difficulty, 
namely, how to get the lees out ; because, 
though a man might put them in once, 
yet if he could not get them out, that 
would be the last time that the revenue 
could get any thing from them; so that 
to relieve him, and to benefit the revenue, 
the law said, he should only take them 
out by a pump, and be tarthermore 
allowed to enjoy the privilege of a ladle. 
But as he dealt in matters of an explo- 
sive nature, it became necessary that there 
should either be a siphon to carry off the 
steam, or a hole or perforation to carry 
away the vapour: on that account, the 
law, by an extraordinary degree of legis- 
lative mercy, allowed him to have in the 
cover of his copper a small hole per- 
forated; but then it was not to exceed 
one-eighth of aninch in diameter, and was 
to be bored with an auger, which was 
guarded, he had little doubt, very strictly 
with a 50C/. penalty. It was almost idle 
to point out other instances of the same 
kind, but he could not refrain from no- 
ticing the Salt laws. Nothing could be 
more oppressive than the operation of 
those laws. The principle on which they 
proceeded, and unfortunately that prin- 
ciple was the corner stone of their whole 
system, was always to throw the burthen 
of proof upon the accused. Almost in 
every case the man was first entrapped 
into the Exchequer, and was then obliged 
to prove himself innocent. The second 
principle on which they proceeded was 
no less repugnant than the first to the 
spirit of English law, though it had ac- 
quired strength in the court of Exchequer 
in spite of them both. He alluded to 
the fact, that an informer—who in all 
other courts was looked upon as a suspi- 
cious and odious character, and whose 
testimony was always considered as no- 
thing worth, without corroboration from 
some other quarter—was so common a 
character in the court of Exchequer, that 
the very circumstance of his testimony 
being the testimony of an informer was 
rather in his favour with the judge and 
jury, if he boldly avowed himself in his 
real character. What was the conse- 
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quence of such a system? Why, that a 
man who was exchequered, might just 
as well make terms at once with the public 
prosecutors, since the chance of his ac- 
quittal was either nothing, or something 
so small that when compared with the 
chance of his conviction, there was no 
assignable quantity that could possibly 
represent it. He would give one instance 
more of the oppression of the Revenue 
laws. The Glass law exhibited as great 
a regard on the part of the legislature to 
the principles of mathematics, as the Soap 
law did to the principle of mechanics. In 
1811, it was provided that the layer was 
to be made in a peculiar way, under se- 
veral penalties of 100/. or 200/. each. 
First of all, it was to be made rectangular, 
and its sides were to be perpendicular ; 
and not only were its sides to be perpen- 
dicular, but also its ends; but not only 
were the sides and ends of this rectan- 
gular figure to be perpendicular, the 

were also required to be parallel to eac 

other respectively ; if they were not, there 
would noi only be an infraction committed 
on the principle of mathematics, but also 
upon the statute of the 51st of Geo. 3rd, 
which, in majorem cautelam, inflicted a 
penalty of 100/., to prevent the occur- 
rence of a mathematical impossibility. 
A considerable change had been effected 
with regard to persons convicted under 
the Revenue laws within the last seven 
years. On the 19th of July 1814, at 
two in the morning, when scarcely 20 
members were present, a bill was brought 
in, and read a first time without any dis- 
cussion, for the purpose of giving to the 
Treasury a power of relieving all persons 
from Exchequer process, even after con- 
viction. On the 25th, it passed through 
that House; on the 28th it passed through 
the Lords; and on the 30th, the royal 
assent was formally given to it. That 
law put the finishing hand to that control, 
before great, but now irresistible, which 
the Treasury had exercised over all in- 
fractions of the law regarding the revenue. 
To show how this law operated, he would 
mention the result of a recent information 
filed in the Exchequer, on the statute of 
the 49th of Geo. 3rd, for mixing strong 
and weak beer together. An information 
was filed, containing no less than 25 
counts. In one count 105 penalties for 
100. each were laid against the indivi- 
dual accused, and by the whole informa- 
tion, it was sought to recover penalties 
to the. amount of 21,0007. The changes 
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were rung, time after time, upon these 
penalties, distracting the attention and 
wearying the patience of the accused in 
such a manner, that no human nerves 
could stand against it, and making him 
ready, in nine cases out of ten, to give 
up a tenth part of his income, by pleading 
guilty, rather than run the risk of im- 
pending ruin, by standing out upon his 
innocence. He mentioned this as an il- 
lustration of the proposition with which 
he had set out, as to the increase of 
the influence of the Crown. It was in 
vain to lay out of their view the effects of 
the debt, and of the increase of the re- 
venue to discharge the interest of that 
debt. Though the expenditure’so incurred 
by the country did not go directly to pay 
the salaries of placemen, yet it brought 
all classes of the trading community under 
the control of government, and perplexed 
them with countless fears of infringements 
upon a code of laws, which, ifnet intended 
to deceive, was, at least, so constructed, 
that the wariest tradesman could not help 
falling under its operation, and was thus 
compelled to become a suitor for the lenity 
of the Crown. He would not pretend to 
calculate the exact degree in which these 
circumstances had increased the number 
of suitors; but of this, at least, he was 
certain—that it had compelled many a 
member of parliament to become a suitor 
to the minister on behalf of his consti- 
tuents, and had thus, by compelling him 
to appear at the gates of the Treasury, 
greatly increased the influence of the 
Crown. 

Having made out these points, he 
thought that nobody would dispute the 
next point to which he should call their 
attention. That point was, that the in- 
fluence of the Crown had increased by its 
being better arrayed and organized than 
formerly. Indeed, of all the improve- 
ments which had been introduced since 
1780, not one had been found more effec- 
tual in increasing the real worth of the 
revenue placed at the disposal of the 
Crown for the purposes of influence, than 
the manner in which the Treasury has con- 
trived to get its long arm introduced into 
all the departments of the state.—In one 
peculiar instance, certain appointments 
having been taken from the commissioners 
of Excise and Customs, with regard to the 
yachts belonging to their respective estab- 
lishments, and transferred to the Treasury, 
a compensation was absolutely made to 
them in money for the loss which they 
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were said to have sustained in patronage. 
— The last circumstance to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
was, in his view of the case, above all 
others important. They had now ended 
the great expenditure of the war; they 
had now come down from the enormous 
expenditure of 132,000,000/., the average 
expenditure of the three last years of the 
war—a sum which startled the imagination 
to think of, which one could not contem- 
plate without a feeling of awe, and which 
the mind could scarcely grasp, though the 
term was used in common parlance — to 
the more moderate, but still not insignifi- 
cant sum of 77 or 78 millions, including 
the expense of the management of. the 
debt. Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that the expenditure of the war had now 
produced its full effect—it had by no means 
done so. There were other effects yet in 
operation, which he regarded with great 
fear and jealousy. He referred particu- 
larly to a habit which had grown out of 
our vast expenditure during the war, and 
which it would take many years of vigi- 
Jant attention to eradicate completely 
from the public mind. He meant thé 
habit of looking up, for the means of sub- 
sistence, to a government which had the 
disposal of so much revenue within its 
patronage. When the government had a 
revenue of moderate size, it had a far dif- 
ferent hold upon the people than it had 
now, when its revenue had swollen to 
such an enormous amount. Now, its in- 
fluence spread into every quarter, and 
was felt in every corner of the state. At 
a former period, when a resolution similar 
to that which he intended that night to 
propose, had been submitted to parlia- 
ment, government had not trained whole 
families in the community to look up to it 
for support and subsistence; then men 
were accustomed to earn their bread with- 
out seeking the price of it from the state; 
then they trusted to the exertion of skil- 
ful industry and of honest art; but year 
after year had now elapsed since our 
countrymen had contracted the vicious 
habit of looking up to different adminis- 
trations for shares in the good things of 
this world, as dispensed to the public 
through the channel of commissions in 
the army and navy, in auditorships, in 
clerkships, in cadetships,assistant-surgeon- 
ships, and writerships ; in appointments 
of every size, kind, and description, some 
large enough to satisfy the avarice of the 
greatest families, and others small enough 
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to come within the grasp and satisfy the 
cupidity of the humblest. Under these 
circumstances, it did not signify so much 
that they had diminished the means of 
the court by diminishing the expenditure 
of their war establishments — for the vici- 
ous habit remained of looking up to the 
court for subsistence and fortune. That 
habit remaining, there would be the same 
competition, and the same subserviency, 
amongst those who entered into it, for a 
share in the 78 millions, as there was for 
the 132 millions which we were annually 
disbursing during the war. Now, when all 
these circumstances were taken into con- 
sideration, he trusted the House would 
be of opinion, that sufficient grounds had 
been stated to them for concluding that, 
if parliament had, in 1780, come to such 
a resolution as he intended to propose, 
the reasons for it had been rather strength- 
ened than weakened. He would not state 
the words which had then been used by 
the learned mover of that resolution, but 
which, if he were to use, he should be 
considered the most indelicate and unge- 
rous of men. That hon. and learned 
character had talked of “the corrupt 
pecuniary influence which existed within 
its walls.” When he was asked what he 
meant by “ corrupt pecuniary influence,” 
he replied, that he had no hesitation in 
“declaring, upon his honour, that he 
knew fifty members in that House, and 
the most of them within his hearing, 
who totally reprobated and condemned, 
out of that House, the measures they sup- 
ported and voted for in it.” He likewise 
said, that **though no man held private 
conversation more sacred than he did, if 
the issue of the present debate was to 
depend upon naming them, and it was the 
pleasure of the House to desire it, he 
could and would name them.”* Nobody 
took up Mr. Dunning’s challenge; and 
therefore he (Mr. B.) was unable to 
mention the 50 gentlemen. Another 
distinguished character, who had filled 
the office of Speaker (sir Fletcher 
Norton ), had declared, “ that he felt him- 
self bound as an honest man to say, that 
the influence of the Crown had increased 
much beyond the ideas of a monarchy 
strictly limited in its nature and extent.” 
On a question like the present, he might 
be excused if he did not wish to rest 
upon the opinion of a man who was. not 
signalized for his opposition to courts, 





* See Parl. Hist. vol. 21, p. 353. 
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but who, on the contrary, was rather dis- 
tinguished for having never thwarted a 
minister upon any point whatsoever—he 
meant sir W. Blackstone. But what did 
Blackstone say upon this subject at a 
period anterior to the American war, 
when the system of influence was much 
less in operation than at present? After 
stating those particular improvements in 
the constitution from which he thought 
the popular part of it had derived ad- 
vantage, and numbering among them the 
Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, 
the doctrine of resistance, and the re- 
gulation of trials for high treason, he 

roceeded in the following manner :— 
‘«¢ Although these provisions have, in ap- 
pearance and nominally, reduced the 
strength of the executive power to a 
much lower ebb than in the preceding 
period; if, on the other hand, we throw 
into the opposite scale (what perhaps the 
immoderate reduction of the ancient 
prerogative may have rendered in some 
degree necessary ), the vast acquisition of 
force, arising from the Riot act, and the 
annual expedience of a standing army ; 
and the vast acquisition of personal 
attachment, arising from the magnitude 
of the national debt, and the manner of 
levying those yearly millions that are ap- 
propriated to pay the interest; we shall 
find that the Crown has gradually and 
imperceptibly gained almost as much in 
influence, as it has apparently lost ia pre- 
rogative."—[B. 4. chap. 33.] Now, it 
was worth while to recollect that this 
passage was written in 1765, and to look 
closely to the opinions which sir W. Black- 
stone had expressed in it. His argument 
was, that the Crown had acquired a vast 
acquisition of force from the Riot act ; 
and we had now, in addition to it, the 
Six acts. His next argument was, that it 
derived strength from the annual expedi- 
ence of a standing army; and in his day 
it amounted only to 17,000 men; while 
now it amounted to 90,000. His next 
argument was founded upon the vast ac- 
quisition of personal attachment arising 
from the magnitude of the national debt, 
and the manner of levying the yearly 
millions appropriated to pay the interest ; 
but in his time the debt was not more 
than 130,000,000/., and the interest on it 
not more than 4,500,000/.; while now it 
was 800,000,000/., and the yearly millions 
appropriated to discharge its interest 
somewhat more than 40. What man 
could doubt that, if either Mr. Dunning, 
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sir F. Norton, Mr. Justice Blackstone, or 
the House which passed the resolution 
of 1780, had been called upon, under all 
the change of circumstances, to revise 
their decision, they would have now 
again passed it, together with such 
farther practical reform as the augmenta- 
tion of the mischief seemed to require ? 
Various answers had been attempted 
to these questions, and he wished shortly 
to advert to them. He did not suppose 
it would now be contended, as was done 
by the late Mr. Rose in 1810, that in 
reality as many places had been abolished 
as had been created, at the same 
time admitting, with a singular ap- 
titude to see things in the light that best 
suited his purpose, that no less than 
1,500 places had been created in the 
collection of the revenue, and only 500 
abolished in the salt department—the 
latter averaging 50/. a year each, or 
25,000/. in the whole, and the former 
averaging 300/. a year each, or 450,000/, 
in the whole. Desperate, therefore, as 
might be the distress of the other side, 
he did not expect that they would be 
quite driven to this extremity. The next 
answer would perhaps Le, that there were 
now fewer placemen in parliament than 
at any former period: to which he re- 
plied, by asking—how many fewer? In 
1780, the number of placemen in parlia- 
ment was from 80 to 90. It now appear- 
ed, from the returns moved for by the 
hon. member for Shrewsbury, that they 
were 87 in the whole; but a deduction, 
he was ready to allow, ought to be made, 
for some were not fairly under the influ. 
ence of the Crown. But, be the precise 
number what it might, he protested 
against the application of the principle. 
It was not merely by the placemen in 
parliament that the influence of the 
Crown was extended. If the minister, 
in whose hands it had pleased the king to 
place the government, had the disposal 
not of 10 or 8 millions, but of 27 or 28 
millions—if he had the power of granting 
increase of salaries—if he could expend 
large sums in purchasing the support 
of individuals at elections and county 
meetings, it came t> the same thing; the 
influence was felt by members through 
their friends: it was first felt at elections, 
and then in the votes of the House; and 
it signified very little whether a man was 
bribed by holding an office himself, or by 
having another to hold it in trust for 
him; the obligation was the same, 
4N 
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and the influence was the same. There 
was the same dancing attendance at the 
Treasury in the morning, the same 
dancing attendance in the House at night. 
The suffering of the people was the same 
in both cases, and they were called upon 
to pay the same amount in taxes, as if 
there were an additional number of place- 
men actually sitting in parliament. The 
other answer he gave arose out of what 
took place in 1780. Placemen to a con- 
siderable number had been excluded be- 
fore that date. The statutes of Anne 
and of Geo. Ist, had shut out many 
placemen and all pensioners; and the 
statute of Geo. 2nd, the Place-bill of 
1742, lopped off a great number of others. 
And yet, 40 years afterwards, no man 
pretended to argue (and the vote of the 
House showed that if he had done so he 
would not have been attended to), that 
therefore no further step was to be taken 
—that enough had already been done. 
Hegranted that there were fewer placemen 
in the House now than in the time of 
lord Carteret, when there were 200; or 
at an antecedent period when there were 
300 ; but that availed nothing, because in 
other respects ihe influence of the Crown 
had been increased, and the establish- 
ments augmented to more than double. 
So many more millions were thus placed 
at the disposal of the king; and this fact 
alone, not operating upon our ancestors, 
afforded an irresistible argument, and an 
inducement, beyond all comparison with 
former times, to attempt the sgme prin- 
ciple of applying the axe to the root of 
the evil in the same view of the constitu- 
tion. 

He now came to the last of the answers 
which never failed to be given to argu- 
ments such as those he had employed— 
he alluded to that.which arose out of what 
was called the right working of the sys- 
tem. It was put thus:—* It is very true, 
we cannot deny the great increase of the 
influence of the Crown; it is the neces- 
sary consequence of large establishments; 
but, taking it altogether, the country en- 
joys as much practical liberty, and parlia- 
ment is really as independent, as in any 
former reign.” Such would be no argu- 
ment to convince him, if he found in the 
history of parliament of earlier times a 
series of instances to prove its absolute 
dependence upon government, and if he 
saw that the maladministration of public 
affairs in the American war was the im- 





of the Crown. It was still less an argu- 
ment to be used now in our own day, 
when all men had witnessed the most in- 
dependent conduct of parliament and the 
most admirable working of the system! 
There was one proposition, which all 
who had examined the proceedings ot 
their own time would be prepared at once 
to admit ; namely, that whoever might be 
the minister of the Crown as to the per- 
son, and whatever might be his measure 
as to the thing, this House uniformly 
supported both the man and the measure, 
because the man was the minister and the 
measure the minister’s. This was a pro- 
position which he had no hesitation in 
laying down in the broadest manner. It 
had hardly an exception. So great 
was the influence of the Crown in the 
House and the country, that any man who 
could be named minister might come 
down to-morrrow (or perhaps it would be 
safer to speak of the last five or six par- 
liaments ), and the instant he took his seat: 
upon the Treasury-bench, whatever plans 
he might propose would receive the sup- 
port of adecided majority of the House. 
In thus saying, he confined himself. with- 
in these limits—on the one hand, that the 
man should be taken from one of the 
classes from which ministers were usually 
selected; and, on the other, that upon 
his measure he was willing to risk his 
continuance in office. Between those 
limits he inserted his general proposition. 
Before Mr. Pitt went out of office in 
1801, he had been attended with his 
customary triumphant majorities. Mr. 
Pitt’s majorities while prime minister were 
usually about four to one; and in a House 
of 300 members, only 63 were found bold 
enough to oppose them. It was vainly 
imagined in those days, as he had often 
heard, very naturally, partial friends since 
assert, that Mr. Pitt enjoyed his sway in 
parliament, not asa tribute to his station, 
but to his great hereditary name, to his 
splendid talents, and to his unimpeached 
personal integrity. But when he went 
out of office—when he was succeeded by 
another right hon. gentleman who re- 
sembled him only in one single particular, 
which the country might have supposed 
the least material—that of his being the 
king’s chief minister, and representing his 
majesty’s government—then the truth was 
at once disclosed. Many, either from 
personal esteem for that great indivi- 
dual (he did not mean the then new 


mediate result of the overgrown influence | minister), or from tenderness towards the 
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| titude of all on whom he had conferred be- 


optimism which all men felt more or less | nefits—the fidelity of the placemen he 
in politics, wishing to think the form of , had created, and the affection of the con- 


government under which they lived as 
perfect as possible, were disposed to ex- 
pect that Mr. Addington would only re- 
tain his majorities as long as he enjoyed 
the confidence of Mr. Pitt. Unhappily, 
the event speedily proved that that which 
had been held up as the least material 
ingredient—as least attended to by the 
House, and operating upon its pure and 
disinterested members in the smallest 
degree—could procure for the new minis- 
ter that vast numerical force to which the 
noble marquis opposite was so fond of 
appealing—which negatived all awkward 
questions, and defeated the most power- 
ful adversaries. In truth, that which had 
been idly imagined to be the least material 
circumstance, the possession of place, 
turned out to be the only one that pro- 
duced any effect upon the incorruptible 
House of Commons. Mr, Pitt and Mr. 
Addington being now twain for the first 
time, a trial.of strength took place; the 
House having opened its eyes to what 
many had before suspected—the schism 
between the out and the in minister. At 
this moment, its disinterested regard for 
Mr. Pitt was rudely put to the test; and 
with a total disregard of that delicacy to- 
wards its feelings that might have been 
observed, it was required at once to de- 
cide between the two. Mr. Pitt boldly and 
plainly put the question to all who had 
but a few short weeks before lavished 
their professions upon him. ‘* Give me” 


said he “ no more of your speeches—let | 


me hear no more of your expressions of 
confidence in me—let me have no more 
songs in my praise without doors, nor tirades 


in my favour within doors—come to the | 
vote—-come to the test—let me put tothe | 


proof some of you whohave followed me for 
20 years while I could dispense place and 
patronage—let me now see whether you 
prefer Mr. Addington or me.”’ What was 
the result? In a House of 400 members 
no fewer than 333 were free to confess, 
and by their votes they did unequivocally 
confess, that they preferred Mr. Adding- 
ton to Mr. Pitt. They preferred Mr. 
Addington to Mr. Pitt’s great hereditary 
name, the fame of his illustrious ancestors, 
the popularity established in his family for 
half a century, and in himself for a 
quarter of a century. What, then, be- 
came of the support of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
herents—the Jove of his friends—the gra- 


tractors he had replenished? 


Where, 
then, were the worthy aldermen he had 
enriched, the hon. baronets he had made, 
the knights of the shire for whose families 
he had provided, and all the representa- 
tives for rotten boroughs, who had a 
thousand times boasted their generous 
and unalterable regard? Where were all 
those among whom hehadlived—whom he 
had fed, clothed, and commanded—and 
who, while he was minister, had dragged 
him through every measure, overcoming 
every opponent, from Mr. Fox down tothe 
gentleman whom he did not wish to name, 
who had once displayed a shattered bank 
note before the eyes of the House in de- 
rision of Mr. Pitt’s ‘solid system of 
finance?” All had suddenly disappeared ; 
Mr. Pitt was discomfited, end left in as 
small a minority as Mr. Fox, or any 
other Opposition member, had ever headed. 
This, too, be it remembered, on a per- 
sonal question—on a question of confi- 
dence ;—and Mr. Addington’s qualifica- 
tions, his overpowering talents, and his 
undiminished and unenvied popularity, 
were found an over-match for Mr. Pitt, 
whenhe had nolonger the means of buying 
friends, or securing the gratitude of base 
and mercenary dependents. Ofall his over- 
whelming majorities, only 56 were 
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adhering to him “ even in extremity of 
ili”? It was painful to observe that these 
| 56 votes afterwards fell to 55, when 
another proposition of the minister was re- 
sisted, and against the powerful coalition 
of the friends of Mr. Windham, the family 
of lord Grenville, and the adherents of 
| Mr. Fox, Mr. Addington still made head. 
| He continued to do so for upwards of a- 

year, and then, indeed, a change of minis- 
| try was effected ;—but how ? A most sus- 
picious circumstance was observed by all 
; those who contémplated the movements 
| of thecabinet; forit was found a number of 
| the friends of Mr. Pitt (including the noble 
marquis opposite) had become members 
of Mr. Addington’s administration, and 
there was reason to believe that the pre- 
mier and Mr. Pitt understood one another. 
Of this fact, indeed, no man entertained 
a doubt; thatif Mr. Addington had been 
supported strongly by all his friends, and 





if he had chosen to run the risk of his 
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place, remaining by his sovereign, as his , 
he might differ in general politics from 


sovereign was willing to remain by him, 
for aught he (Mr. B.) knew, he might 
have been minister to the present hour. 
The parliament to which he had been re- 
ferring was not dissolved till the latter end 
of 1806 ; and at this time it would not be 
forgotten, that the strongest phrases were 
used in every quarter regarding the con- 


i 


duct and language of Mr. Fox ; charging | 
him, almost in terms, with unfurling the | 


standard of rebellion, although it was 
known that he never could assemble any 
parliamentary force that deserved to be 
called a body capable of giving even a 


slight resistance tu the minister of the | 


day. Nevertheless, an event happened 


about 1806, which let in a new and sudden | 
light upon the honourable House of Com- | 


mons. Mr. Fox came into office—an 


event of which the House was most | 


curiously observant. Nothing was looked 
at in parliament with more anxious, pry- 


ing and wary eyes, than a circumstance | 


of this kind—when a man was sent down 
by his monarch to be the minister. Mem- 
bers of parliament were most patient, 
curious, sedulous, and careful observers 
of such a change. They eagerly watched 
every motion and caught every hint, but 
refrained from acting until doubt was at an 
end. When the appointment was gazetted 
—when the favoured individual was really 
minister—that change produced, of 


course, a corresponding and correlative . 


change in the House of Commons. The 
moment the operation was complete out 
of doors, the alteration within doors was 
wonderfully rapid. On the 3rd of March 
1006, the very House of Commons that 
just before had charged Mr. Fox with 
unfurling the standard of rebellion, no 
longer entertained the slightest distrust of 
his person or his principles, They fol- 
lowed him implicitly, and in as great 
a numerical force as they had fol- 
lowed any of his predecessors in office. A 
very remarkable instance was afforded of 
the complete change of sentiment which 
the honourable House had undergone, in 
the question on which that sentiment was 
first distinctly pronounced. For a consi- 
derable time no attempt was ventured at 
bringing the House to a division; but at 
Jength, in the month of March, an hon. 
member connected with the noble mar- 
quis opposite, brought forward a proposi- 
tion founded on a measure which the new 
administration had adopted. For himself, 


he (Mr. B.) would freely say, what he 
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had never hesitated to say, however widely 


the individuals in whom that proposition 
had -originated, that if ever there was a 
strong question submitted to the deci- 
sion of parliament, it was that question. 
He would venture to say that there never 
was a stronger case than was involved in 
the proposed resolution of censure on his 
majesty’s then government for the ad- 
mission of lord Ellenborough to a seat in 
the cabinet. What was the consequence ? 
The House behaved with their usual kind 
and tender forbearance towards all men 
in office, and which could be equalled only 
by their stern, their iron firmness towards 
all men out of office. Their indulgence 
and gentleness to ministers were in exact 
proportion to their constitutional obduracy 
towards the opponents of ministers. In 
short, when the question was brought to 
a division, by a curious coincidence, only 
65 members voted against Mr. Fox and his_ 
colleagues on that strong constitutional 
question; being about the samefeeblenum- 
ber that had divided with Mr. Fox against 
Mr. Pitt on the last division which took 
place in the same House of Commons just 
before Mr. Pitt went out of office. He 
repeated, that this was a very curious 
coincidence. The last division that oc- 
curred before Mr. Pitt quitted uffice, was 
245 to 68 in favour of that minister, and 
against Mr. Fox. In March 1806, how- 
ever, the tables were turned; 222 mem- 
bers voted for Mr. Fox ; and the survivors 
of Mr. Pitt, those who called their 
party by his name, those who had 
fought under his banners, those who might 
justly consider themselves entitled to the 
gratitude of the individuals whom Mr. 
Pitt had politically benefitted, could 
muster no more than 64 hon, members to 
vote against Mr. Fox and for them, 
on that strong and pinching question! 
He protested he was utterly at a loss 
to conceive how any conclusion but one 
could be drawn from the facts he had 
already detailed. He would, however, 
mention a few more. Having taken an 
instance from the conduct of a House of 
Commons assembled under Tory aué 
spices, he would take an instance from 
the conduct of a House of Commons as- 
sembled under Whig auspices. God 
forbid that he should, for a moment con- 
sider those auspices as equal in value. 
But he would, nevertheless, briefly advert 
to some of the circumstances in the con- 
duct of the House of Commons that was 
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assembled, under the auspices of the 
Whig government, in the autumn of 
1806. And here he would observe, that 
there was a great change in the compo- 
sition of that assembly. There had been 
what in former times was called ‘‘ a purg- 
ing of the House.” No fewer than 180 
new members were introduced. It was 
naturally to be supposed that such a 


House would, in some degree, redeem | 


the character which its predecessors had 
lost. And so at first it did. But, if its 
conduct throughout the whole of its 
career were scrutinized, it would be found 
much worse, and much more discreditable 
even than that of its illustrious predecessor. 
As might be expected, considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion arose on the opening 
of that parliament, between the ministers 
of the Crown and their political oppo- 
nents. Those differences were stated at 
an early period of the session, by several 
of the latter, and especially by a right 
hon. gentleman in his eye (Mr. Can- 
ning), who moved an amendment to the 
address on the first day of the session, 
with a view to show the different views of 
policy entertained by the different parties 
in the House. For a considerable time, 
however, the opponents of the existing 
government, aware that they should only 
show their own weakness and the strength 
of their antagonists, did not venture to 
divide on any question. First, then, was 
the subject of foreign affairs. On that 
question a motion was made, but no 
division was pressed. Then came the 
consideration of the army estimates, in- 
volving the question of Mr. Windham’s 
military plans. Still no division. After- 
wards the orders in council were dis- 
cussed, on which Mr. Perceval made a 
motion; but no division was pressed. 
Next came Sir S. Romilly’s bill, being 
the first attempt of that learned and 
illustrious person to reform the criminal 
law; a proposition made in the most 
moderate and temperate manner, but ex- 
ceedingly objected to by the gentlemen 
in Opposition, and especially by one, than 
whom, with the exception of Mr. Pitt, 
perhaps no man had ever greater personal 
sway in the House of Commons; he 
meant sir W. Grant, the Master of the 
Rolls. To that bill numerous objections 
were raised, but no division was resorted 
to. Even onthe Maynooth College vote, 
a question on which Mr. Perceval de- 
clared he would make a stand; a ques- 
tion on which he gave notice that he 
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: would rouse the whole country to oppo- 
sition (a menace which he afterwards 
| carried into effect, and on the cry which 
he then contrived to raise, built his ac- 
‘cession to power); even on that May- 
‘nooth College vote, no division took 
place. It was not until February, when 
| the petition from Hampshire, complain- 
| ing of a corrupt election, was presented, 
and when it. was thought that there was a 
| Strong case which might induce many 
/members to vote against government, 
that the first division occurred; and the 
result was 184 to 57 in favour of minis- 
ters. Question after question followed, 
without any division, until the 12th of 
March, when on another division the 
minority did not exceed 60. . And here 
he begged to observe, that the 12th of 
March was an important epoch. The 
House of Commons were approaching a 
very critical time. Rumours were spread 
of certain things passing elsewhere, which 
made the members quite alive. They 
began to look sharply about them, to 
| try to see their way—as they had done 
| after the decease of Mr. Pitt. They 
began to be aware that they had better 
| be quiet—that they had better abstain 
| from all strong demonstrations—that they 
had better steer near the land and with a 
snug sail, lest they should get on a lee- 
shore and be suddenly shipwrecked. They 
did not exactly understand what was 
passing around them; but they knew that 
something was passing. Birds of ill omen 
were fluttering about; and who knew 
what might ensue? It was evident that 
something was not as it should be; but 
that was very immaterial. The great 
point was, that something was not as it had 
been. Mr. Fox was no more. His 
friends, it was true, were in office; but it 
was not very clear whether they ought to 
be supported. They, the members, were 
plain downright matter-of-fact men, They 
wished to know how affairs stood. They 
wished to know whether the men appa- 
rently in power were de facto ministers. 
** Make it quite clear to us—clear to 
demonstration—that you are not going 
out, and then we shall immediately know 
what to do.”? In the mean while, they 
comported themselves as the members 
were wont to comport themselves when- 
ever they were engaged in such an in- 
teresting speculation. The first thing in 
those cases was a tendency on the part of 
honourable members to absent them- 
selves from the House. There were sud- 
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denly many calls into the country. Jour- 
nies were to be taken for health, for 
amusement; or for the health and amuse- 
ment of dear friends and relations. It 
was quite astonishing to perceive the 
ties which bound a member of parliament 
to his home, when it was not convenient 
to him to take his place in the House! 
Accordingly, at the period to which he | 
had been alluding, the numerical force | 
of the House speedily dwindled to nearly 
ove half its usual amount. The suspense, | 
however, began to be painful, It would 
have become intolerable bad it been much | 
longer protracted. But at length it 
pleased his majesty to put an end to ail 
doubt and indecision by changing his 
ministers. On the 12th of March, only 
60 honourable members could. be found | 
to support a strong measure proposed to 
them by the opponents of the then ad- 
ministration. On the 3rd of March, only 
57 had been found ready to support a 
still stronger measure. And yet, no 
sooner had the House been enabled to 
look well about them—no sooner had 
they had time and opportunity to take an 
observation—no sooner had they made 
themselves sure of who were to be in, 
and who were to be out of office, than 
the 60 or 57 members became expanded 
in a most marvellous manner to 258 ; that | 

eing, to the great astonishment of all | 
beholders, the number of members who | 
voted for the negative of the proposition, 
whether or not the House of Commons | 
reposed any confidence in his majesty’s | 
late ministers! ‘Thus did a large major- 
ity of that House, in which but a very | 
short period before only 57 members | 
could be found to express their disappro-_ 
bation of those ministers, come forward 
to protest that they never liked those 
ministers ; that they liked any ministers 
better ; and that they were very grateful 
to his majesty for having taken the public 
affairs out of theirhands! Aye; and had 
it pleased the king to change the admi- , 
nistration on the day after, the sane mem- 
bers would again have looked about 
them; they would again have taken an | 
observation; they would again have seen 
what way they were going; they would | 
again have slackened their attendance in 
the first instance; they would again have | 
eventually confessed that they always 








preferred Mr. Fox and his friends, and , 
that they had never liked these new men, | 


whom they would probably have charac- 
terised as mere clerks of oflice, as fol- 


lowers of Mr. Pitt, who were unworthy 
to hold the candle to their great prede- 
cessor and model; and they would. have 
assured his majesty, that lord Grey and 
lord Grenville appeared to them to be 
the only individuals worthy of his confi- 
dence, for that on them alone had fallen 
the mantle of the illustrious statesman, 
whose principles they maintained. All 
that would have been said on the morrow, 


' had those emineat individuals been rein- 


stated in power. 

This principle of government influ- 
ence operated on other bodies besides 
parliament. Although he might do so, 
he would not go to corporations for 
instances of that fact, because corpo- 
rations were not worthy of the com- 
parison. But he would take his example 


| from the conduct of a grave, learned, and 


most venerable body, whose dignified duty 
it was, to dispense the blessings of educa- 
tion over the land, and of whose institu- 
tions morality and religion were the corner 
stones ;—he meant the grave, learned, and 
venerable university of Oxford. Un- 
doubtedly that illustrious and erudite 
body possessed great quickness of dis- 
cernment, great powers of prognostication 
on the subject of which he had been 
speaking. Hardly could the House of 
Commons itself manifest greater alacrity 
in the detection of falling or of rising po- 
litical influence. Never had they exhi- 
bited in modern times, since their predi- 
lection for the old family, the stain of 
which they had washed out by their sub- 
sequent conduct to the new, any want of 
due vigilance on the point in question, 


/except in the solitary instance of theit 


election of lord Grenville to the chair of 
the chancellor of the university. But 
even then they had their excuse. Every 
appearance at the time indicated that lord 
Grenville was coming into office. The 
Walcheren expedition had just over- 
whelmed its projectors with shame. It 
was well known that there were great 
squabbles in the cabinet. Two of the 
members of that cabinet were already 
gone. A message had been sent from 
the king to eminent individuals opposed 
to the existing administration. Mr. Per- 
ceval appeared to be in treaty with lord 
Grey, and still more closely with lord 
Grenville. It was altogether pretty clear 
that there would be some change in the 
administration, and every thing pointed 


out lord Grenville as the probable chief 
of the new ministry. Henceforward, how- 
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ever, the university would, no doubt, be 
more cautious. Henceforward they would 
follow the prudent example of the House 
of Commons. Henceforward they would 
see the Gazette before they ventured to 
act. Henceforward they would not be- 
lieve that any man was fairly out of office, 
until they saw the appointment of his suc- 
cessor gazetted. They had paid too dearly 
for their experience not to benefit from 
it; for they chose lord Grenville to be 
their chancellor; and from that day the 
noble lord had never held any situation of 
official trust and responsibility.— As an 
additional proof of the watchful attention 
of the university of Oxford to men in 
power, let the House recollect their con. 
duct on the Catholic question. On the 
5th of March, 1807, Mr. Perceval, de- 
clared that the bill which had been intro- 
duced by his majesty’s government was 
one of the most dangerous measures which 
had ever been proposed to parliament ; 
and that it ought to be opposed by all 
who felt an interest in maintaining the 
established religion of thestate. Accord- 
ingly, om the 17th of March, a petition 
was presented from the university of Ox- 
ford, in which they expressed their 
anxiety, their consternation, their horror, 
at a bill which threatened to break down 
all the barriers of our civil and religious 
establishments. They also declared their 
conviction, that the security of all the 
existing oaths and tests were indispensable 
to the maintenance of those establish- 
ments. Mr. Perceval persevered in his 
opposition to the bill in question. Aided 
by the efforts of the university of Oxford, 
to whose exertions the university of Cam- 
bridge lent their assistance he lighted up 
a flame which had nearly consumed the 
peace of the country. The public tran- 
quillity was hazarded by men who, to fur- 
ther own political interests, did not 
scruple to raise—he was going to say a 
religious, but an irreligious, base, brutal, 
unchristian cry of “ Popery!” The out- 
cry thus raised by Mr. Perceval, its au- 
thor, perhaps honestly, but seconded dis- 
honestly by hundreds and thousands— 
this base outcry, having accomplished its 
object of destroying one administration 
and replacing another, and having given 
to the countenance of the king towards 
any set of individuals the invariable sequel 
of that countenance, a triumphant major- 
ity in the House of Commons—what foi- 
lowed? That very measure so exclaimed 
against ; that very measure for admitting 
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Catholics into the army and the navy, was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by the identical ministers who had been 
so loud in its reprobation, passed that 
House, and had afterwards passed the 
other House of Parliament sub silentio, 
not a single word having been spoken 
against it by any spiritual peer, although 
only ten years befure it had been pro- 
nounced a measure pregnant with the 
most disastrous and frightful conse- 
quences! He had looked over the Jour- 
nals of the House, to see if he could dis- 
cover any address from the university of 
Oxford. on that occasion; but none had 
he been able to find. Nor, if he had dis- 
covered it, would it weaken his argument ; 
since it was evident, that the tone of such 
an address must have been very different 
from that which originally proceeded from 
the same learned and venerable body on 
the subject. 

These observations brought him to an 
occurrence which exceeded all others in 
its departure from the sound and whole- 
some principles of the constitution—he 
meant the Walcheren expedition. The 
deeds of the parliament which sanctioned 
that expedition, and the deeds of the ex- 
pedition itself, stood recorded upon many 
a frightful page of our history. He should 
therefore only weary the House, by reca- 
pitulating the various acts which had been 
committed by the one, and sanctioned by 
the other. He could not, however, help 
pointing out a few instances of the change- 
able disposition manifested by the parlia- 
ment of that period. They at one period 
opposed, by a large majority, granting 
certain powers to the Prince Regent, 
while there remained any hope of the late 
king’s recovery; but when that recovery 
became hopeless, then the House voted as 
strongly and as steadily in favour of the 
prince, as they had before opposed him. 
He did not mean to say that previously 
there had been always large majorities 
against the prince; on the contrary, the 
minorities were often respectable, and 
upon one occasion there had actually been 
a majority in his favour. But this was 
not to be wondered at, when gentlemen 
recollected the very great nicety with 
which certain politicians balanced between 
the probable recovery of the late king, 
and the more probable speedy succession 
of the present monarch. It was calculated 
that the late king might not recover ; that 
ifhe did, it was not likely he should be 
long spared toe the country; and then 
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came the calculations with respect to the 
rising sun; all of which taken together, 
threw the balance in favour of a king in 

rospectu, rather than a king de facto. 
Tissahslending the previous opposition 
made, no sooner was the prince invested 
with power, than his favourite ministers, 
as far as courtly favour could be depended 
upon or expected to last, obtained at once 
the confideace of that House.—He might, 
if it were necessary, remind the House of 
the Copenhagen expedition, and of the 
votes given upon the Cintra Convention, 
both of which measures had been approved 
of by the same House; he might also recal 
to their recollection that memorable pe- 
riod, when, in 1812, that House had ad- 
dressed the Crown, praying that a more 
eficient ministry might be given to the 
country, and yet in the course of three 
weeks (during which time political spe- 
culators were closely watching who were 
likely to be in and who out), the House 
having discovered that the same ministers 
were likely to remain in office, did— 
what? They did what they had always 
done, aad what they would always do— 
they supported those very ministers bya 
majority of more than 100, although not 
less than three weeks before they had left 
them in an actual minority. The minis- 
ters and the parliament of that day had 
been guilty of two most censurable pro- 
ceedings ; by the one, they had cruelly 
sacrificed the lives, the honour, and the 
treasures of the people of England; 
while, by the other, they had, by a reso- 
lution which did violence to the common 
sense of the country, assumed that which 
was notoriously false and palpably absurd. 
He alluded to the celebrated resolution of 
1811, with respect to the value of our 
paper currency as compared with gold. 
He heped he should never again see any 
set of ministers who would dare so far to 
set at defiance the sound and constitu- 
tignal principles which ought to regulate 
the government of this free and enlighten- 
ed country. 

He would now remind the House of two 
or three passages in their own history, 
connected with this part of the question. 
He would first allude to a motion which 
had last session been disposed of upon the 
plan of 1803 and 1806. An hon. friend 
of his. (Mr, Western) had proposed the 
repeal of the Malt.tax. Upon that occa- 
sion, a division took place in favour of 
the motion ; but the noble marquis oppo- 
site, who, it appeared, was better ac- 





quainted with the minds of the House, 
advised them, in his own language “ not 
to halloo till they were out of the wood.” 
Well did the noble lord know what the 
tact ofthe Housewas. Well didhe know, 
notwithstanding the promise held out by 
the former vote, to the poor, ignorant, and 
uninstructed members, that there would 
be a second decision of a different nature ; 
and, accordingly, upon that second de- 
cision, there was a majority of near 98 
against the motion, although there had 
previously been a majority of 24 the other 
way. In like manner he himself had, ia 
1820, had the honour of obtaining the 
consent of the House in favour of a mo- 
tion connected with the agricultural in- 
terests, in opposition to the wish of the 
noble marquis. Upon that occasion, there 
was a considerable majority in his favour, 
he did not exactly remember the number ; 
but he well remembered, for he had reason 


to know, what occurred shortly after. — 


Indeed, he could not possibly be mistaken 
in his opinions upon this point unless it 
could be shewn that effects were produced 
without fair and adequate causes. He 
knew not what particular rumour it was 
—he knew not, positively, whether it had 
been at all rumoured, that in the event of 
another such vote of the House, it was the 
intention of ministers to retire from office ; 
but, be this as it might, he saw with his 
own eyes, on the very next night, many 
of the members who had supported him 
in the first instance, turn round and oppose 
him. So much, indeed, had this surprise 
been felt, that one hon. member, whose 
vote was unaltered in his favour, expressed 
his astonishment, that those who had on 
one night supported the question should 
have turned round and opposed it on the 
next. He should next advert to the 
grinding clause lately proposed by the 
right hon. member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Canning ) upon the Corn Importation bill. 
To that clause the noble marquis had of- 
fered no objection; on the contrary, he 
had expressed his inclination to vote for 
it; but, on the next night, the noble lord 
turned round, and bringing with him the 
whole weight of the ministerial influence, 
the question was negatived by a large ma- 
jority.—In the present state of the over- 
grown influence of the Crown, the minister, 
whoever he was, must, in nine cases out of 
ten,command a majority by their influence 
ever placemen. But there was another 
species of influence, which had immense 
weight in that House; he meant that ine 
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fluence which was exercised over those 
who were called independent members; 
those members obtained places for their 
friends, adherents, and'supporters, ‘They 
did not, to be sure, hold places, but cer- 
tainly this influence ought to be consider- 
ed as great a disqualification from a seat 
in parliament as the actual holding of a 
place within the statute could be. It 
was on the ground that the conduct of 
parliament had varied without ary ade- 
quate or commensurate cause, that he 
brought forward his resolution, in order 
to afford the House an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion uponit. If he should 
be so fortunate as to have the decision of 
the House im his favour upon this reso- 
lution, it was his intention to follow it up 
by a remedial measure. He might be 
told that the voice of the people had pe- 
netrated, and was attended to, within the 
walls of that House. When he looked to 
the instances which had recently fallen 
within all their observations, he imagined 
that, instead of being an objection, it 
ought tobe the greatest and most de- 
plorable of all instances of the inefficiency 
of public opinion in producing an imme- 
diate redress of any grievance. But, while 
he said this, he wished not to be misun- 
derstood. Did any man suppose, that 
whilst a spark of liberty remained in this 
country; whilst a free press existed ; 
whilst there remained a pure bench and 
an uncorrupted bar; whilst that House 
continued to be a deliberative body (no 
matter how much pledged to the interests 
of the Crown, and false to those of the 
people) ; whilst their doors remained open 
to the public, and the whole country must 
be informed of what was passing therein— 
did any man mean to deny that, whilst 
such things existed, public opinion could 
be excluded from that House? But what 
he complained of was, that the times did 
not keep pace with the public grievances ; 
these grievances had been felt from day 
to day, and from year to year, for the last 
20 or 30 years, and yet the House and 
the country had gone slumbering on with 
a blind confidence in the conduct of minis- 
ters. Could there be a stronger instance 
of the corruption of the times than this ?- 
They had gone on complaining, but they 
waited until the pool should be ruffled. 
Were they to wait and to wait on until 
the vox populi came to ruffle that pool? 
Were they to see the House of Commons 
harassed by petitions? Were they to 
wait until the prayers-of the people 
VOL. VII. 
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reached them—until the groans of hu- 
manity (as was said with respect to the 
slave trade) reached them? Were they 
to await all this, while reforra and amend- 
ment were in so many mouths? He had 
alluded to the slave trade; that trade had 
been supported by every party at home 
and abroad, excepting only the ministerial 
party: there was no union, for it was 
very clear, that if ministers had thought 
proper to make that a cabinet question, 
they might have carried it in the first in- 
stance with as much ease as they had ever 
passed any private bill. But what was the 
fact? In 1805, the bill was thrown out 
by a large majority; while the very next 
year, Mr. Fox, he being then in office, 
brought the whole weight of ministerial 
influence in support of it, and it was car- 
ried by a majority of at least ten to one. 
In the course of the next Spring there was 
a majority of 286 to 16 in favour of the 
motion, although only two little years be- 
fore there had been an actual majority 
Against it. How hon. members would be 
able to explain these phenomena, it was 
not for him to divine; but it was not 
difficult to perceive, that by this and other 
such means it was, that ministers had ma- 
naged to keep themselves snug in their 
places.. If, however, there remained any 
doubt as to the shifts of ministers to retain 
their places, they had satisfactory proof 
in the conduct of the noble marquis, who 
recently threatened to go out, unless he 
had a majority; the noble lord had a 
majority upon that occasion. This was a 
state of things which ought to induce hon. 
members to look about them. There was 
a material difference between firm inde- 
pendence and that desultory sort of inde- 
| pendence which shewed itself only when 
| the minister ceased to apply the lash. The 
people, however, were now taking a 
steady and decided view of the evils which 
oppressed them, and which were to be re- 
medied only bya reduction in the number 
of places and establishments, and that 
parliamentary reform, which would bring 
the people more in contact with their re- 
presentatives. He did hope that this op- 
portunity would be taken for giving a 
pledge to the country to this effect. It 
was to enable that House to regain with 
the country that confidence which only 
their own fault could have forfeited, that 
he should propose asa resolution, “ That 
the Influence‘now possessed by the Crown 
is unnecessary for maintaining its consti- 
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independence of parliament, and incon- 
sistent with the well government of the 
realm.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry hoped he 
should receive the indulgence of the 
House while he endeavoured to follow the 
hon. and learned member through his long 
and eloquent address. The hon. and 
learned member had commenced by ob- 
serving, that the influence of the Crown 
had increased to the injury of the interests 
of the country, and particularly as it 
affected the parliament. It would, how- 
ever, be for the House to decide how far 
that influence had been extended, either 
in parliament or by other means. The 
hon. and learned member had not only 
proposed a resolution, but expressed his 
determination to follow it up, if carried, 
by some remedial measure. What that 
remedial measure was to be, the hon. and 
learned member had not clearly stated. 
It, however, had slipped out in the con- 
clusion of hisspeech. And what was it ? 
Why, nothing short of parliamentary re- 
form. Tliis was the question to which 
the hon. and learned member wished to 

ledge the House by his resolution. Now, 
S had no objection in the world to the 
hon. and Jearned gentleman’s attempting 
to reform the parliament. It had been 
attempted before in the course of the pre- 
sent session, and the hon. and learned 
member had a right if he pleased, to re- 
turn to the charge; but he ought not to 
do this under the weak disguise of dimi- 
nishing the influence of the Crown. 
Having said thus much, he felt it ne- 
cessary to observe, that he agreed with 
the hon. and learned member in some 
points. He admitted that the influence 
of the Crown was a just object of parlia- 
mentary jealousy. But whatever that in- 
fluence might be, he maintained that the 
House was composed of materials too 
sound and too durable to be acted upon 
or corrupted by it. The influence of the 
Crown might perhaps be excessive ; if so, 
reduce it; but let the question of reform, 
if at all introduced, be made a distinct 
and separate question. The hon. and 
learned member had taken the year 1780, 
and compared the influence of the Crown 
at that period with what it was at present. 
The hon. and learned member had com- 
pared the army and navy at the two pe- 
riods ; but he must be allowed to say, that 
the hen. and Jearned member had not at 
all ventured to come to close quarters. 
The hon. and learned member had, in the 





zeal of his argument, and with the energy 
of an advocate, indulged in certain figures 
and forms of speech, which were nothing 
else-than rank and palpable exaggera- 
tions. The hon. and learned member had 
observed, that our actual expenditure 
(independently of the interest of the debt), 
was 28,000,000/. Now, it did not amount, 
at the utmost, to more than 18,000,000/. 
The hon. aud learred member, speaking 
of the troops kept up in 1780, stated the 
amount to be 33,000 men, whereas it was 
known that we had at that period upwards 
of 60,000 men, with an annual expenditure 
at that period of 15,000,000/, Let the 
House weigh well the difference between 
the situation of the country, taken in all its 
bearings, in 1780, compared with the pre- 
sent period. Let gentlemen consider what 
the increase of population was; let them 
remember the increase of wealth ; the in- 
crease of knowledge which had been in- 
fused into the public mind since that pe- 


riod; let them remember the tenets which - 


the French revolution and other circum- 
stances had diffused over the face of the 
community—-the vast increase in the 
power and influence of the public press: 
let all these be considered for a moment, 
and then let any member stand up and 
state that the influence of the Crown had 
been increased beyond, or even equal to 
its due proportion. The hon. and learned 
member had adverted to the army and 
navy in support of his argument : he would 
put it boldly to hon. members opposite to 
state whether the Horse Guards and the 
seme were not as fairly open to gen- 
tlemen who thought with that side of the 
House, as if they were in the daily habit 
of supporting ministers ?—The hon. and 
learned member had next adverted to our 
colonial possessions, and had observed, 
that, the new accession of colonies in- 
cluded, ministers bad obtained an addi- 
tional patronage of nearly 500 offices. 
Where the hon, and learned member ob- 
tained his information, he could not pre- 
tend to say—so it was, that he had, in 
fact, doubled the whole of the appoint- 
ments in question. But this was not all. 
The hon. and learned member had, in his 
usual style of exaggeration, first invented 
these offices, and then made them offices 
under, and in the gift of, the Crown. The 
hon. and learned member must have raked 
up the most menial offices in the colonies 
inorder to make out his sum. He (lord 
L.) held in his hand a return, from which 
itappeared, that seven-eighths of all the 
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appointments in the colonies were in the 
colonial governments; and that in some 
islands there were only three or four, and 
in others six or seven appointments vested 
in the Crown. The hon. and learned 
member had made a comparison with the 

ear 1780, as far as it suited his purpose ; 

ut, in fairness, he ought to have gone 
through with the comparison ; for, in 1780, 


the colonial offices were filled by men who | 
sat in parliament, and who discharged | 


their duties by deputy; so that the new 


regulation took nearly the whole patronage | 


of the Crown away, as it, in fact, removed 
no less than 29 members from seats in that 
House.—The hon. and learned member 
next alluded to the patronage which India 


afforded, and mentioned the fact of 38 ap- | 


pointments having arisen in one year in 
that country. He could not now recol- 


lect exactly what the patronage of that | 
department was, but he might venture to ' 
assure the House, that if their only ground | 
of reform was the extent of patronage in | 


India, they might tranquillise their minds, | 
and satisfy themselves that not athird of , 
the appointments in question were at the | 
disposal of ministers—The noble lord | 
proceeded to state the comparative num- 
ber of persons employed in the Customs in 
1797 and 1821 (he could not take 1792, 
as the Custom-house Records of that pe- 
riod had been burnt). In 1797, there 
were 5,728 persons employed; in 1821, 
there were 6,864, making one-third more 
than in 1797. 
from the fact of the Customs having been 
doubled since that period. Besides, if 
they looked to the increase of salaries, 
they would find that it bore no proportion 
to the increase of revenue. 
Customs’ salaries amounted to 418,000; 


in 1821, to 638,000/., making an increase | 


of more than one-third ; but, making al- 
lowance for the commutation of fees which 
had taken place, the increase was, in fact, 
little or nothing.—The noble lord next 

ointed out the difference between the 

xcise offices of 1821 and those of 1797, 
and contended that, considering the im- 
mense increase of revenue to be collected, 


there had been little or no increase of ex- | 


pense to the country.—Notwithstanding 


the assertions of the hon.-and learned gen- ° 
tleman, he would say, that the regula- | 


tions in all the offices of the pub‘ic ser- 


vice tended not to cultivate or extend the | 
patronage of ministers, but studiously to | 


restrain and limit that patronage. He 
would instance-offices connected with the 
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In 1797, the | 
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Customs. Those offices were regulated 
now very differently from the former 
practice. Persons appointed to those 
offices were selected for their merits and 
eg ages and went through the or- 

eal of a previous examination. When the 
hon. and learned gentleman talked of the 
Treasury thrusting its long arm into the 
pockets of the people, for the mere purpose 
of enabling government to extendan undue 
| influence, he would defy him to make out 
| his case. The hon. and learned gentle- 

man had said, that the influence of the 
Crown was increasing, because the reve- 
nue had increased. Did he mean to say, 
that the interest of the debt paid to the 
public creditor extended the means of in- 
fluence. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had gone into a grave law argument 
on the subject of Exchequer process. His 
law argument was filled up with mere 
jokes ; for he must say that the argument 
of the hon. and learned gentleman was 
not brought to any logical conclusion.— 
The hon. and learned gentleman called 
for information on that subject. He (lord 
L.) was sorry the returns moved for were 
not on the table. He had seen the re- 
turns for Scotland ; and judging from that 
return, of the number of Exchequer pro- 
cesses for England and Ireland, the 
amount of them must have greatly de- 
creased. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had said, that those processes had in- 
creased to the great loss and inconve- 
nience of the parties. This he denied. 
The returns from Scotland of the number 
of Exchequer processes from 1800 to 1810, 
were upwards of 3,000; from 1810 to 1820, 
they amounted to about 500 under that 
number. He thought the hon. and learned 
gentleman would see reason to correct 
_ his facts, and revise his arguments. He 
| had spoken of the severity of the revenue 
_ laws. The House were aware that revenue 
| laws in their nature were more or less se- 
‘vere. He certainly was not prepared to 
follow the hon. and learned gentleman in 
minute detail; but he would stand upon 
the general principle, and in opposition to 
the hon. and learned gentleman, he would 
say, that he had not proved that the in- 
| fluence of the Crown had increased.—The 
hon. and learned gentleman had next 
dwelt upon the supposed influence of the 
, Crown upon the members of that House ; 
and had stated, that the number holding 
| offices under the Crown, amounted at pre- 
| sent to 80. Here again, he must say, that 
| his information was different from that of 





| 
| 
| 
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the hon. and learned gentleman. He could 
not find more than seven or eight and forty 
persons sitting in that House who held 
offices under the Crown, in a sense to 
which influence could be fairly attached. 
The hon. and learned gentleman must 
have had recourse to the stores imme- 
diately surrounding him to swell up his 
number—he must have included the hon, 
member for Calne, the hon. member for 
Bath, and the hon. and learned member 
for Peterborough. Surely the hon. and 
learned gentleman, jealous as he was of 
the influence of the Crown, and anxious 
as he was for the purity of that House, 
would not say that the one was likely to 
be promoted, or the other endangered, 
by his own friends who held places under 
the Crown, and yet sat as members in 
that House. He never had complained, 
and he never would, of a just and salutary 
jealousy in that House on the subject of 
royal influence; but he must always op- 
eet exaggerated statements, however 

oldly they might be put forth—_He now 
felt it his duty to call the attention of 
the House to the conduct of that par- 
liament which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had reviled in such strong terms. 
He apprehended that the hon. and learned 
gentleman might have laid his motion 
much deeper than he had done—he might 
have gone much farther back ; seeing that 
his object was, not to regulate the in- 
fluence of the Crown, but to effect a com- 
plete alteration of the present parliamen- 
tary system. He ought not to have con- 
fined himself to the period when Mr. 
Pitt came into office, nor to the time when 
lord Sidmouth succeeded Mr. Pitt; he 
ought to have gone beyond the year 
1780, and endeavoured to show, by a 
comparison with what then occurred, 
that the present parliament was corrupt 
and bad. But, what had been the con- 
duct of parliament during the whole pe- 
riod to which the hon, and learned gentle- 
man hadalluded? Had it not proceeded 
on the principle of restraining, within due 
bounds, the whole influence of the Crown, 
so far as it had any tendency to be em- 
ployed for corrupt purposes? Had not 
parliament endeavoured, as much as pos- 
sible, to contract the expenditure of the 
public money ? Andhad they not brought 
it within much narrower bounds than the 
hon. and learned gentleman had stated ? 
The last forty years was an era during 
which many signal transactions, had oc- 
curred, The expenses of the Crown, and 





consequently its influence, had, in that 
period, been contracted and regulated. It 
was true, that Mr. Burke’s bill did not 
prove successful. But the spirit in which 
that bill was conceived, was sedulously 
kept alive, and the consequence was, that 
Mr. Burke’s bill was followed up by a 
number of efficient measures. Did the 
hon. and learned gentleman consider that 
there was no change in the system, when 
Mr. Pitt placed the finance of the coun- 
try on a new footing? He altered the 
system under which previously the crea- 
tures of government received the dona- 
tions of the Crown through the influence 
of the ministers. He threw open the com- 
ower for loans, in which the Bank of 

ngland saw fair play between the Crown 
and the public. All the contracts for the 
state, for victualling the navy, for taking 
up transports, which were before settled 
in the private room of the minister, Mr. 
Pitt caused to be thrown open. He had. 
those contracts superintended by boards, 
and effected on the principle of open com- 
petition. Was this no criterion to show 
that the revenue of the Crown and its in- 
fluence had been scrupulously watched ? 
One of the most remarkable eras in the. 
history of the ing! 6 with reference to 
its internal reform, had been alluded to 
by the hon. and learned gentleman; and 
he must say, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had misunderstood every thing 
which Mr. Rose had stated on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Rose had not said, that 400 
or 500 offices had been reduced, and 
1,500 created; but that 480 offices had 
been reduced, and 200 and add menial 
offices in the revenue created. In 1804, 
Mr. Pitt abolished 196 sinecure offices, 
which had previously cost the country 
42,000/. a- year ; and offices of that kind 
were more likely than any others to 
secure parliamentary influence. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had alleged, that 
offices had increased in proportion to the 
increase of the revenue. The reverse of 
this statement was the fact. The reve- 
nue had indeed increased ; but upwards 
of 300 offices had been reduced. A much 
smaller number had been created, and 
those were of that description which were 
actually necessary for the administration 
of the system. What had been the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers since 
those situations were reduced? To that 
he would advert presently, always re- 
questing it to be borne in mind, that a 
time of peace was the proper period for 
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examining the spirit by which a govern- 
ment was animated. Before he came to 
that period, he would refer to an inter- 
vening year, when the hon. member for 
Corfe Castle set on foot an elaborate 
inquiry into the state of the finances of 
the country. He entered minutely into 
the constitution of all those offices which 
Mr. Burke did not think it necessary to 
meddle with, because he thought them 
essential to the government, He left 
them untouched, knowingly and wil- 
lingly, with his eyes open. He did so on 
a principle which he avowed in his cele- 
brated speech on the subject. But such 
was the growing temper for reform in 
that House, that an inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the nature, uses, and emolu- 
ments of those offices; and many years 
did not elapse until the whole system of 
sinecure offices was expunged from the 
government of the country. So that, 
when the question of abolishing one of 
the joint postmasters-general was brought 
forward a few nights since, the hon. mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle justified his vote in 
favour of that proposition, on the ground 
that it was the only office under govern- 
ment that could be denominated a sine- 
cure. Two hundred offices in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had been abolished, 
exclusive of 100 of a minor nature which 
came within the civil list of the Crown, 
He knew it might be said, that a corre- 
sponding influence was granted to the 
Crown by an additional sum of money 
that was voted to it, But this was not 
the fact. . The offices suppressed cost the 
country 57,000/. a-year, whereas the sum 
voted was only 30,000/. No less than 39 
of the offices thus reduced were compa- 
tible with a seat in parliament. The 
result of the retrenchment consequent on 
the reduction of offices which took place 
conformably with the address of last year, 
might be collected from the official 
returns. His right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, meant to 
take credit, this year, on account of the 
reduction of those offices, for a saving of 
150,000/. From the close of the war up 
to the period of the address of last year, 
the government had completely examined 
the whole system of the country, for the 
purpose of seeing what offices could be 
suppressed or regulated. He held in his 
hand a list of every office that existed at 
present, as well as of those that had been 
reduced. The result was, that from the 
close of the war up to the period of the 
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address. of last year, 1,699 offices were 
reduced, and the individuals holding them 
were dismissed, making a saving of 
360,000/.. This was exclusive of the 
offices suppressed at the time the hen.. 
member for Corfe Castle brought forward 
his proposition, which had the effeet of 
reducing offices that cost the country 
220,000/. a-year. So that there had been 
a reduction between the conclusion of 
the war and the time of the address last 
year, of 2,012 offices, and a consequent 
saving of 580,000/. Besides this, there 
was a subsequent reduction of offices to 
the amount of 150,000/., making a total 
saving of 730,000/. He admitted that 
much remained to be done; and he could 
assure the House that no wish was enter- 
tained by ministers, not to push reform 
to every, practicable and commendable 
extent. With the exception of the Cus- 
toms, there was not a single department 
connected with the revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland, that was not, at pre- 
sent, subject to a strict inquiry; net by 
persons appointed by the musisters of the 
Crown, but by commissioners appointed 
by. parliament, and acting under the 
sanction of an oath. [f he could show 
that proceedings of this kind had been, 
and were, in progress, he conceived it 
would be an ample justification, not 
merely of ministers, but of that parlia- 
ment which the hon. and learned gent. 
had so greatly reviled. Yes: that reviled 
parliament, much as the hon. and learned 
gentleman despised it, had saved not only 
this country but the civilized world. If he 
could show that, for the last 40 years, 
every attempt had been made, and not 
unsuccessfully, to keep dewn the influ- 
ence of the Crown, to retrench the public 
expenditure, and to watch narrowly over 
the issue of the public money, he should, 
he thought, go a good way towards 
rescuing parliament and the ministers of 
the Crown from the censure of the hon. 
and learned gentleman. The hon. and 
learned gentleman appeared, indeed, 
much more anxious to accuse and vitu- 
perate the parliament, than the .govern- 
ment. For the purpose of impeaching 
parliament, he had quoted various trans- 
actions which had happened during the 
last 20 years, and had condemned in 
severe.terms the course which that House 
had pursued with reference ta particular 
measures, He had, more: especially, 
alluded to the proceedings that had taken 
place relative to. the Malt-tax, which he 
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state of the representation. But, if the | ber would that night degrade for the pur- 
Malt-tax wererepealedinaverythinHouse, | pose of bringing it to some of those 
was it not the duty of ministers to intro- standards which he thought better than 
duce the question when there was a more the present, had done its duty to the 
full attendance of members? If he (lord empire. It was not the sarcasms of the 


L.) should ever have the 


ood fortune to; hon. and learned gentleman, nor his 


persuade the House to adopt any parti-| gloomy forebodings, nor his vehement 
cular measure, would not the hon. and attacks against the minister of the day, 
learned gentleman take the most favour- that could divert the parliament of the 
able opportunity to resist, and, if possible, | country from that great career of honour 
to defeat that measure? If such a plan | and of glory, which it was pursuing. He 
were good for one side of the House, | would maintain, in thé face of all the 
_ charges which the hon. and learned gen- 


assuredly it must be good for both. The 
hon. and learned gentleman could not 
suppose that a privilege of that kind— 
the privilege of selecting the best oppor- 
tunity for effecting a particular object, 
belonged only to himself and his friends. 
It was perfectly clear, from all that had 
been said by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, that parliamentary reform, and 
nothing else, was the end and object of 
his motion. He seemed to have no other 
_ view save that of degrading, not the pre- 

sent House of Commons, which he ape 
peared to hold in perfect respect,—but 
every House of Commons that had pre- 
ceded it for many years. He was not 
prepared to go through all the historical 
matter which the hon. and learned gentle- 
manhadintroduced. Hisinvective wasnot 
directed against parliament because they 
had supported the present ministers for 
many years, but because they had gene- 
rally supported that system which, he 
conscientiously believed, had wrought the 
salvation of the country. He was yet to 
learn that that House ought to nominate 
the ministers of the Crown. For his own 
part, he thought it was the bounden duty 
of the members of that House to support 
the minister of the Crown for the time 
being. It was in consequence of the 
support which ministers had received from 
the legislature, that this country had 
been enabled to keep up a successful 
struggle against the acts of revolutionary 
governments, and to meet the machina- 
tions of some of the infatuated subjects 
of this country. Steady in the march 
he had described, government had adopted 
every practicable measure for ameliorat- 
ing the state of the country. Every rea- 
sonable man must perceive, that it had 
gone along with those principles which 
were bound up with every thing that was 
valuable to the people of this country— 
with every thing that was essential to the 
liberties of Europe. This reviled par- 





tleman had made against parliament, that 
it had conducted this empire, most suc- 
cessfully, through a crisis fraught with 
unexampled difficulty and danger. It had, 
by its wisdom, its firmness, and its 
prudence, saved this country from ruin, 
and rescued the remainder of Europe 
from hopeless slavery. He, therefore, 


would never stand by and hear the par-. 


liament of England calumniated, after 
the glorious acts which it had achieved. 
He called on the House that night to 
oppose the resolution of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. He would warn them, 
that thehon. and learned gentleman had not 
introduced it for the purpose of effecting 
the repeal of a few petty bills, nor was 
his object the reduction of one or two 
offices, neither was his intention con- 
fined to preventing a few placemen from 
sitting in that House. No: he looked 
far beyond these trifling points; and 
if he carried his motion, he would, on 
some other occasion, come down to 
the House and say, “I should not 
act up to the principles I Jaid down, 
if Trested here. I feel that I should de- 
ceive you, if I said, that any thing I have 
done towards excluding placemen from 
this House was sufficient. Nothing has 
been done, so long as this guilty parlia- 
ment, this nuisance, which poisons the 
source of our prosperity, is suffered to 
exist. Be true to yourselves, and to the 
interests of the public, and effect that 
reform of parliament for which you have 
laid the basis, by agreeing to my resolu- 
tion.” He protested solemnly against the 
motion of the hon. and learned gentleman 
because he had proposed one thing, while, 
in fact, he meant another. He wished 
to sap the foundation of the character of 
parliament, knowing that, if the House 
were base enough to sign its own dis- 
honour, a dissolution of the present sys- 
temmust inevitably follow. He hoped, 
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therefore, that the House would immedi- 
ately pass to the other orders of the day, 
and -not give any countenance to so de- 
structive a proposition. He called on 
the House the more earnestly to do this, 
because he gave them not merely his con- 
scientious assurance (which would un- 
doubtedly be a weak ground for them to 
act upon), but the evidence which was 
placed on their table, that at the present 
moment measures were in progress, to 
search and investigate every office to 
which the idea of influence could be 
attached, for the purpose of placing it on 
the most economical footing. Those 
offices would be placed on grounds very 
different from those on which they had 
formerly stood ; and he now gave to the 
House the best pledge he could, that mi- 
nisters would not relax in their efforts to 
introduce a system of the most rigid eco- 
nomy. He would therefore conclude 
with moving, ‘“* That the other orders of 
the day be now read.” 

Mr. Bennet said, he rose to address the 
House with considerable diffidence, after 
the eloquent and argumentative speech of 
his hon. and learned friend, and the able 
speech, for so he must in candour call it, 
of the noble lord. The noble lord had 
assumed pretty nearly the same tone 
which one of his predecessors had adopt- 
ed when Mr. Dunning brought forward 
his celebrated motion. But, what was 
the answer of that House to the then 
minister? The answer then given was 
the same which ought now to be given. 
The minister was left in a minority. 
The country found that the interest of 
the Crown, in every department of the 
state, was too strong for the interest of 
the people, and therefore the House ac- 
ceded to the proposition. The noble lord 
had gone through the different depart- 
ments of the state, and he (Mr. B.) 
deemed it necessary to touch upon some 
of them. What, he would ask, was the 
amount of revenue at present collected ? 
He did not look so much to the amount, 
as to the expense of its collection, and 
the influence necessarily connected with 
it, In 1792, the expense of collection 
was little more than one million: in 1822, 
it was between four and five’ millions. 
Was it not, therefore, impossible to deny 
that the influence of the Crown had in- 
creased in the same ratio? There were 
between 18 and 20,000 civil officers, 
whom the Crown nominated and paid, 
and who were directly under its influence. 
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Now, would any one be hardy enough to 
contend, that such an extensive patron- 
age as this might not be used for corrupt 
purposes? It was a mere joke to sup- 
pose that ministers looked about for per- 
sons who were the best fitted to fill 
this or that office; and that no unworthy 
solicitations were ever made, or attended 
to, when a place happened to be vacant. 
How the noble lord could assert this in 
the presence of so many individuals, the 
object of whose frequent visits to the 
Treasury could not be mistaken, sur- 
prised him not alittle. The noble lord 
challenged any member of that House to 
show in what instance the long arm of 
the Treasury was stretched forth to exert 
any improper influence, Now, he would, 
for example, point out two instances. 
One of these was the Post-office. He 
happened to have some knowledge of the 
system ofadministration there. He knew. 
that in 1780 the patronage of that de- 
partment was entirely in the hands of the 
postmaster-general. Now, however, it 
was wholly and entirely in the hands of 
the Treasury. In the department of the 
Customs in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, there were about 9,000 persons, 
and in the Excise, 6,000. There was in 
fact a large army in the Customs and Ex- 
cise—a body equal in number to the 
standing army kept up in this country in 
the good old times. Was there not also 
an immense increase of influence in the 
naval and military departments? The 
noble lord thought, perhaps, that the 
spirit of persecution which formerly pre- 
vailed, on account of political opinions, 
did not now exist. But he could point 
out to the noble lord persons whose mi- 
litary services entitled them to honours 
and rewards, and who would have re- 
ceived those honours and rewards, if they 
had sat on the ministerial side of the 
House. The noble lord asked, “ Do 
you think the political conduct of indi- 
viduals operates against them in the eyes 
of ministers?” He would say, “ Yes ;” 
and he would tell the noble lord why he 
thought so. He. did not mean to build 
his opinion on the case of his gallant 
friend, the member for Southwark, scan- 
dalous and revolting as was the treatment 
he had received. His opinion was founded 
on the fact disclosed by the papers on 
their table, from which it appeared that, 
since the year 1793, no less than 989 
officers had been dismissed the service 
without trial, and almost without accusa- 
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tion. So much for the influence of the 
Crown; and it was impossible that such 
an exertion of power should fail to have 
aninfluence. The true proposition which 
his thonourable and learned friend had 
made out was this, that the expenditure 
of the government had increased, and 
with it the influence of the Crown. The 
noble lord had alluded to Mr. Rose’s 
pamphlet, to show that in former times 
there were more placemen in parliament. 
Mr. Rose was not very remarkable for 
the accuracy of his statements. He had 
asserted, it was true, that in 1762 there 
were 96 persons in the House who held 
places, but on what authority he (Mr. 
B.) had been unableto find. All he an- 
swered for was, that 87 persons were now 
in the House who held places, though 
some of those places were merely hono- 
rary—as king’s counsel, king’s serjeant, 
&c. Yet even these were valuable in a 
professional way. The 87 persons had 
amongst them 163,000/. There were, 
moreaver, 73: persons holding military 
and naval commissions—a number greater 
than was ever known before. It was 
evident, too, from the words of the ques- 
tions in the resolutions of former times 
against placemen in the House, that 
members holding commissions were in- 
cluded in that description. Another point 
of view in which it was not possible to 
avoid putting the question of the influ- 
ence of the Crown was, its influence 
through the church? That reverend 
body always, perhaps from good motives, 
went with the Crown, even in matters in 
which it should seem difficult for any 





persons, having religious feelings, to 
follow it. Not to speak of the establish. | 
ment of Ireland—where the nobility par- 
celled out the lands of the kingdom | 
among the younger branches of their | 
families, under the names of bishops and | 
archbishops—where there was a church | 
of 500,000 Protestants, with a body of | 
ecclesiastics richer even than those of | 
Spain had been—a body of ecclesiastics 
having less to do, and more to receive 
than any in the world, there were in 
England alone, in the gift of the Crown, 
two. archbishopricks, 24 bishopricks, 38 
deaneries, 46 prebends, and 1,020 livings. 
He would ask whether the gift of this 
enormous patronage had not necesserily 
an immense effect on the country? He 
would ‘call their attention to what had 
been done by the Crown in the purchase 
of that House. The great -creations of 





peers during the last 20 years had been 
persons brought out of that House on ac- 
count of the number of seats which they 
held there, and which they left to be oc- 
cupied by their nominees. In 1780, there 
were 225 peers; and in the discussion on 
Mr. Burke’s bill, it was asserted by the 
late lord Liverpool, that this number was 
rather fewer than they were in 1760.* 
At the present moment there were 378. 
It might be curious to compare some par- 
ticular ranks of the peerage at the two 
periods. In 1780, there was but one 
marquis, now there were 18. In 1780, 
there were 78 earls, now there were 109. 
There were in 1780, 65 barons, now there 
were 142. It was to be remarked, that 
this last numerous class was the first step 
from this to the other House. If they 
went through the great batches of peers 
made during the war with France, they 
would find that in the great majority of 
instances, the consideration had been po- 


litical services in that House—the voting 


for the ministry, or the filling of seats 
with those who might vote for them. 
The noble lord had made a general pane- 
gyrtic on the parliament; but he had 
found it difficult to follow his hon. and 
learned friend through the specific in- 


| stances of the degradation of the House 


of Commons—of their voting against a 
proposition one day, and turning round 
at the beck of the mimister to vote for it 
the next ; voting in favour of a man when 
he was minister, and leaving him in a mi- 
nority the moment he had left office. 
The noble lord had not adverted to the 
time when Pitt, Fox, Windham, and ail 
the able men in the House, were sitting 
on one side, and opposed to the weakest 


, and most confessedly imbecile govern- 
| ment that had ever existed in the country. 


The House of Commons stood by that 
government; and after having supported 


| Mr. Pitt while in office by overwhelm- 


ing majorities, left him, when. he op- 
posed Mr. Addington, in a minority, 
in the proportion of one to four. When 
the noble lord praised the conduct of 
the parliament during the last war, why 
did he not look to the general result? 
They had found the country “a garden 
of Eden,” and had ‘left it a desolate 
wilderness.” The agricultural interest 
was reduced, as the noble lord acknow- 
ledged, to beggary and ruin. The com- 
mercial interest was reduced almost to 





* See Parl. Hist. vol. 21, p. 208. 
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the same condition, and the colonial in- 
terest was ina state of confessed bank- 
a The condition of the country 
called for a reform in the House of Com- 
mons. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, that there were two ways 
of reforming the House; the one was, to 
get rid of the pensioners and placemen in 
the House; for when they looked back 
to the lists of divisions, they would find 
that the votes of disputed millions of the 
public money had been decided by the 
votes of the paid servants of the Crown. 
The other was a reform in the mode in 
which members were returned to that 
House. Without that change, it was to 
little. purpose for his hon. and learned 
friend, as far as that House was con- 
cerned, to make those speeches which 
were so well calculated to instruct and en- 
lighten; he well knew that they were all 
as waste paper, without a cheap govern- 
ment under a reformed parliament. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley said, if the bill of 
indictment against the House of Com- 
mons, which had been preferred by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, and the hon. 
gentleman who had spoken last, was a 
true one, he-should feel disposed to be- 
come & reformer, and the sooner they 
began a reform the better. He asserted, 
however, that the charge against the 
House of Commons had been made on 
false grounds, as the hon. and learned 
gentleman had assumed reasons. for the 
votes of that House, which, if he had 
read the history of his country, he might 
have known were not the real ones. 
The motion of the hon. and learned gen- 
thleman, professing to be for the reduction 
of the influence in.the Crown, really did 
nothing to that end, but went directly to 
parliamentary reform ; as did also. the 
speechof the hon. gentleman ( Mr. Bennet) 


wha had recently proposed measures for. 


the reduction of that influence: Now, he 
would say that there was no need of a re- 
form in parliament, and that the gentlemen 
opposite might not mean to destroy the 
monarchy, yet that reform must lead to its 
destruction. Ifthe influence of the Crown 
was strong in that House, they should re- 
collect that on all important questions the 
House of Lords had gone with the Com- 
mons, except on one important occasion, 
when the Commons, having attempted to 
dictate to. the whole country, had been 
successfully resisted by the House of 
Lords, supported’ by the people. To 
come to close quarters with the hon. and 
VOL. VII. 
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learned gentleman. He had, said that the: 
House of Commons having supported Mr. 
Pitt when in office had, when Mr. Ad- 
dington was minister supported him by 
large majorities against Mr. Pitt. The 
fact was undoubtedly true ; but he denied 
that the inference was correct. The cir- 
cumstances should be considered. Mr. 
Pitt having by his influence, and almost 
direct nomination, placed Mr. Addington 
as prime minister, for some reasons (which 
no doubt were satisfactory to himself) 
turned round and opposed him. He (Mr. 
Wortley) had said then as he said noty, 
that Mr. Pitt.gave no reason to the House 
of Commons why they should withdraw 
the confidence they had placed. The 
House of Commons was not to appoint 
the ministers of the Crown; it was the 
business of the House to deliberate on 
the measures proposed to it, and then 
only to withdraw its confidence from mi- 
nisters, when their measures showed them 
to be undeserving of it. _ It was said that 
only 60 persons voted with Mr. Pitt 
against Mr. Addington; and for a very 
good reason—no one voted with Mr. Pitt 
on that question but his own personal 
friends. The adherents of Mr. Fox for 
the most part (Mr. Sheridanamong them), 
who were in the habit of attacking the 
then administration for its imbecility, 
nevertheless voted against the motion of 
Mr. Pitt. ‘It ill became those, therefore, 
who professed to succeed to the party of 
Mr. Fox, to. make the conduct of the 
majority in that division aground of blame 
to the House of Commons. At the death 
of Mr. Pitt, the government of the coun- 
try devolved, he might say naturally; on 
Mr. Fox; he was the great rival of Mr. 
Pitt; and led the opinions: of a great 
political party. Having: entered office, 
the House of Commons would not have 
done right if they had not allowed him a 
fair chance. He thought’ it a‘mostim- 
proper act to give the chief justice of the 
King’s-Bench a seat in the cabinet, and 
hehadbeen among those who voted against 
it; but he well remembered how slight- 
ingly the matter was treated by Mr. Fox, 
who declared, that if‘he was to have an 
opposition, he hoped ‘they would always 
take their stand on such a point as that. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had then 
talked of the turning of the House of 
Commons against'the same ministry, when 
they were put out of office for having pro- 
posed a measure which had been since 
eo sub silentio.- He should remember, 
4 
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however, the circumstances of the case. 
The idea was, that the ministry of that 
day had been determined to press that 
measure in spite of the scruples of the 
king. The king having then found it 
necessary to get rid of them, the question 
was, whether they should not allow an- 
other ministry to carry on the government? 
He would say more; the people were in 
favour of the ministry that succeeded 
them—a fact which the cry of ** No Po- 
pery,” whatever might be said of those 
who raised it, sufficiently proved.—He 
now came to the Walcheren expedition ; 
and in that case he (Mr. S. W.) was in 
the majority, and was a culprit if there 
was any criminality. They should re- 
member the circumstances. The time 
was just after the battle of Talavera ; and 
the impression among the people was, 
that the gentlemen opposite him, if they 
displaced the ministry, would not prose- 
cute the war in Spain with the vigour 
that was desired. . Those gentlemen had 
rather shown exultation at the failure of 
that expedition, the conduct of which 
was, no doubt, highly blameable. But it 
became the House to consider the effect ; 
aod if the ulterior results might be mis- 
chievous, it did right to support the go- 
vernment. A most extraordinary charge 
on the House was that for its conduct on 
the Salt tax, because at one time this 
session it voted to continue the tax, and 
some time after, on the motion of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, it voted its 
repeal. Now, was a first vote always to 
be taken as a deliberate vote? In the 
case of the postmasters-general, on the 
first vote the House supported the offices ; 
but, having taken time to consider, they 
voted for the reduction. He himself was 
in the majority against the first motion, 
and for the second. The House was taken 
by — on the first motion respecting 
the Salt tax. In like manner, in 1812, 
he had thought that the death of Mr. 
Perceval was a death-blow to the admi- 
nistration, and he had persuaded a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons to vote 
an address for the formation of a new mi- 
nistry.. The prince regent thus naturally 
addressed himself to the leaders: of the 
Opposition party, and was met with, what 
he must now say were, very unreasonable 
propositions on their parts. In three weeks 
the country was tired of this state of 
things, and thought any government better 
than none. He (Mr. S. W.) again en- 
deavoured to enforce his proposition ; but 
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the mind of the House had been changed : 
he had himself thought, that the Opposi- 
tion had become so pledged to the war 
in Spain, that. they were no longer to be 
considered dangerous as a government. 
He might now tell the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, that if the country had had con- 
fidence in them, they would have been 
in office more than once. But they had 
not only lost the confidence of those who 
were opposed to their principles, but they 
were outbid in popularity by others, who 
were willing to go greater lengths than 
they could promise. He would not use 
the words of Mr. Windham, that they 
‘“‘ pandered to the base passions of the 
people ;” but he would say, that so long 
as they attempted to take advantage of 
the prejudices of the ignorant, they would 
not have the confidence of the sound 
part of the country. They now assumed 
much on parliamentary reform; and the 
temper of the people was with them. 
But there was a remedy, which he should - 
be glad if they would apply—frequent 








discussion of the question there and else- 
where. For the oftener-this question was 
discussed, the sooner; he was convinced, 
would the people come back to good sense 
on the question, and see that their safety 
was in the continuance of the present 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Secretary Peel rose to rescue his 
constituents from an unjust imputation. 
The distinguished body which he repre- 
sented (the university of Oxford) might, 
he said, refer for an answer to the im- 
putation, to their general conduct. As to 
the particular facts mentioned by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, they did not bear 
out the specific charges. Those charges, 
he understood, were founded on the elec- 
tion of lord Grenville, as chancellor, at a 
particular period; and, on their allowing 
a measure to pass in silence in 1817, which 
they had protested against in 1807. 
When they looked at the high character 
of lord Grenville—to his attachment to 
our ecclesiastical establishment—to his 
general line of poliey—to his opposition 
to the principles which had marked the 
early part of the French war—when they 
remembered the station he had held in the 
university, as one of her most distinguished 
scholars, and as a member on the foun- 
dation of one of the most illustrious of her 
societies—and when they considered that 
his opponent was lord Eldon, the lord 
chancellor—the learned body that chose 
him stood sufficiently vindicated, both as 
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to the object and the motives of their 
choice. As to the measure which they 
opposed in 1817, it was not precisely the 
same as that which passed in 1817; but 
if it had been, the circumstances were 
changed. The conscientious feelings of 
his late majesty had been against that 
measure; and many of those who now 
zealously advocated the claims of the 
Catholics, had, up to the death of the 
king, been on that account professedly 
adverse to them. The feeling of the 
country, though not changed as to the 
general question, had certainly been since 
that time changed as to the general ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Brougham briefly replied. He ob- 
served, that the right hon. secretary was 
naturally anxious to preserve the reputa- 
tion of those who sent him to that House, 
but he had been misinformed as to the 
nature of the remarks on their conduct. 
He (Mr. B.) had not blamed them for 
choosing lord Grenville. Quite the con- 
trary. He had said, that lord Grenville 
was avery fit and proper person, for some 
of those very reasons urged by the right 
hon gentleman. But he did think, that 
in spite of all his natural and acquired 
talents, and of other qualities—all of 
which in his opinion should be recom- 
mendations, but some of which were more 
likely to be disqualifications at Oxford— 
if it were not for his near approach to 

ower, lord Grenville would not have 

een elected. This showed the influence 
of the Crown out of doors as well as 
within, and the magnitude of the power 
it was their business to limit. As to the 
bill of 1807 they opposed it, not on the 
score of the king’s conscience, but its own 
merits. He complained much less of 
those who yielded to those scruples, un- 
constitutional. as such a compliance was, 
than of those who raised the cry of “ No 
Popery,” caring as much for popery as for 
the king’s conscience, and as much for the 
king’s conscience as for the opinions of 
William the Conqueror. It was the doc- 
trine of the hon. member for Yorkshire, 
that it was the duty of the House to give 
its confidence to any ministers until they 
had proposed some measures that proved 
them to be unworthy of confidence. This 
he denied. It was the duty of the House 
to be satisfied as to the fitness of the per- 
sons, before, by their misgovernment, they 
had led the country into . misfortunes. 
During the last war, the country was, as 
it were, struggling for life, when France 
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was thundering at our gates, and when the 
country was torn by civil: and religious 
dissentions. If it was proper at such a 
time for the House to wait till the country 
was plunged in utter ruin, he had ill read 
theconstitution, As tothe noble marquis, 
he had left all the sore places untouched, 
and had gently covered them in general pa- 
negyric. A more lame and impotent de- 
fence he had never heard. The question 
did not merely respect places and offices 
in that House. From that source much 
influence arose, which was felt in the de- 
liberations and votes of that House. But 
there was a large debt. For the payment 
of theinterest of that debt alarge amountof 
money must be yearly levied. The collec- 
tion and expenditure of that money neces- 
sarily conferred influence upon the Crown. 
And tomeet that influence, a counterpoise 
wasrequired. If they would preserve the 
balance of the constitution, they must 
introduce changes on the one side equiva- 
lent to the changes created on the other. 
Changes had been created by the debt 
and its machinery ; changes were there- 
fore necessary to be placed on the oppo- 
site side of the beam, in-order to restore 
the equipoise. The members of that House 
must therefore be brought more into con- 
tact with their constituents, in order to 
give to the people the counterpoise re- 
quired by the principles of the constitu- 
tion against the influence of the Crown. 
He called upon the House, if they valued 
the goodwill andconfidence of the country, 
to restore this counterpoise; for if they 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of the peo- 
ple, the consequence would be well-founds 
ed dissatisfaction, and all the evils which 
must arise from an entire derangement of 
our boasted constitution, 

The question being put, ‘‘ That the 
other orders of the day be now read,” 
the House divided: Ayes, 216: Noes, 101. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J.  Caleraft, J. 
Allen, J. H. Calcraft, J. H. 
Althorp, vise. Calvert, C. 
Barham, J. F. jun. Carter, John 
Baring, A. Cavendish, lord G. 
Benyon, B. Cavendish, C. 
Bernal, R. Coke, T. W. 
Birch, Jos. Colburne, N. R. 
Bright, H. Crespigny, sir W. De 
Brougham, H. Crompton, S. 
Browne, Dom. Creevey, T. 
Byng, G. Davies, T. H. 
Bentinck, lord W. Denman, T. 
Benett, J. Dundas, hon. T. 
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Denison, W. J. Powlett, hon. W. 
Ebrington, visc. Price, R. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Prittie, hon. F. A. 


Fitzroy, lord J. Robinson, sir G. 
Frankland, R. Rice, T. S. 
Graham, S. Ricardo, D. 
Grant, J. P. Rowley, sir W. 
Grattan, J. Robarts, A. 
Griffiths, J. W. Robarts, G. 
Glenorchy, lord Rumbold, C. 
Guise, sir W. Russell, lord J. 
Gaskell, B. Scarlett, J. 
Hamilton, lord A. Scott, James 
Hobhouse, J. C. Sefton, earl of 
Honeywood, W.P. — Smith, S. 
Hume, J. Smith, W. 
Hurst, Robt. Stuart, lord J. 


Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Tavistock, marquis of 
James,W. Taylor, M. A. 
Jervoise, G. P. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Kennedy, T. F. Titchfield, marquis of 


Lamb, hon. G. Tennyson, C. 
Lambton, J. G. Warre, J. A. 
Lemon, sir W. Western, C. C. 

- ‘Lloyd, sir E. Whitbread, S. C. 


Lennard, T. B. Whitbread, W. H. 


Leycester, R. Williams, J. 
Maberly, J. Wilson, sir R. 
Maberly, W. L. Wood, alderman 
Macdonald, J. TELLERS. 
Mackintosh, sir J. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Martin, J. Duncannon, visct. 
Maule, hon. W. PAIRED OFF, 
Maxwell, John Aubrey, sir J.. 
Milbank, M. Barham, J. F. 
Monck, J. B. Baring, H. 
Moore, P. Curwen, J.C. 
Mostyn, sir T. Ellice, Ed. 
Newport, sir J. Hill, lord A. 
Nugent, lord Lushington, S. 
Normanby, lord White, L. 
Palmer, col, C. Fergusson, sir R.. 
Phillips, G. jun. 
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Navat and MILiTary Pensions 
Bitt,] The Earl of Liverpool, in moving 
the second reading of this bill, said, it 
would be in their ldyélships’ recollection 
that in the variousdiscussions respecting 
the peace establishment, it had gencrally 
been represented as too expensive. It 
had been contended on .the other hand, 
that its magnitude arose from its including 
charges which did not fairly come under 
the natural character of a peace establish- 
ment, such as the half-pay for the army 
and navy, which alone exceeded the whole 
amount of the peace establishment at the 
close of the American war. Under these 
circumstances it had occufred to minsters 
whether it would_not be advisable to 
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transfer that charge from the peace esta- 
blishment to the national debt, as had been 
done by the French government, and as 
it was in fact a matter of bond fide debt. 
The magnitude of the sum which had thus 
grown out of a war of twenty-one years’ 
duration, made it a natural consideration 
whether any relief could be given to the 
country by an arrangement with the parties 
themselves, either by purchasing their 
half-pay for smalier annuities of a market- 
able nature, or by the payment of a fixed 
sum at once. There would have been 
nothing unfair in such a proceeding; for 
had the parties consisted of a few indi- 
viduals, they might have been assembled 
in a room, and the offer submitted for 
their option. This had been the first idea} 
but when ministers had looked to its exe- 
cution they had found it impracticable, 
from the number of individuals concerned, 
and the circumstances in which they were 
placed. For it was not to be forgotten 


that those individuals might be recalled . 


into service, and that those who should 
refuse to serve would lose their half-pay 
altogether. The plan, though founded 
on a sound principle, was therefore aban- 
doned. ‘The next idea was, how far it 
was possible to farm the amount of the 
half-pay, and whether it could be done on 
terms advantageous to the country. But 
here another objection arose to the half- 
pay being paid through any other hands 
than those of the government. It had 
been therefore thought advisable to take, 
on a given number of lives, a given sum 
to be paid each year, either by a public 
body becoming contractors or by the 
scheme now proposed. Such had been 
the origin of the present measure; and 
the measure for their lordships te con- 
sider was, whether the bargain was ad- 
vantageous to the public.. He contended 
that it was: the five millions of half-pay 
were as much part of the national debt as 
the 800 millions of which it was admitted 
to be composed. The proposed plan 
would, at the end of the 45 years, leave 
the country exactly where it was: the 
liquidation of the national debt would not 
be postponed for a single day on its ac- 
count, whilst the five millions would de- 
cline in a manner to make relief progres- 
sively greater than it would be at present. 
It had therefore been determined to take 
an average sum of 2,800,000/. for 45 years, 
which would go on decreasing till the end 
of that period. For the first 16 years, 
the advantage would be on the side of the 
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public, after that in favour of the con- 
tractors. He considered this arrange- 
ment to be just and equitable, not only to 
the present generation, but to posterity. 
It was, besides, the only mode of coming 
at once to the diminution of the taxes. 
Had the five millions of half-pay been 
kept on the present footing, the sum fall- 
ing in every year would have been so 
small, that it would have been difficult to 
apply it to the relief of taxation. No 
greater burthen would be thrown on pos- 
terity than that assumed by ourselves ; 
but even if that were the case, the coun- 
try would have been placed in a better 
state to bear it than it now was, by the 
operation of the sinking fund and its ac- 
cumulation by compound interest, which 
im ten years would raise that fund from 
5 millions to 73 millions. He did not be- 
lieve that any reduction of taxation which 
could be proposed would have a consi- 
derable effect in relieving agriculture. 
The people reasoned as though the taking 
off ofa tax from the payers would yield 
unmixed benefit. But that was not the 
case: loss might be incurred in another 
quarter, and no general relief be pro- 
duced. The noble earl illustrated this 
doctrine by the example of the reduction 
of the 5 per cents. It had enabled go- 
vernment to repeal 1,400,000/. of the 
Malt-tax, and had been productive of ad- 
vantage to the consumers of beer; but it 
had also taken from about 150,000 indivi- 
duals one-fifth of their income, and had de- 
creased their means of consumption to 
that amount. It was certainly desirable 
that the peace establishment should be 
fixed as low as possible, but in doing so 
many individuals must be turned out of 
employment, and a valuable branch of 
consumption must be destroyed. So far 
from the reduction of taxes being calcu- 
lated to relieve agricultural distress, he 
conceived that the only measure, and he 
confessed it would be in the end a fatal 
one, which could have a direct effect on 
agriculture, would be a great increase of 
the public expenditure. If that expendi- 
ture were augmented by ten millions to- 
morrow, the benefit to agriculture would 
be immediate, though purchased with an 
ultimate loss to the country. He believed 
that the present measure would prove use- 
ful, not so much in the way of relief, as in 
contributing to remove the artificial state 
in which the war had placed us. As it 
was unavoidable in time of war to contract 
a debt, so it ought to be the object of go- 
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vernment in time of peace, to reduce that 
debt; and this would be the effect of 
the present bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
having been one of those who had strongly 
recommended the reduction of taxes, he 
could not withhold his consent from a bill 
which would have that effect, at the same 
time the observations made by the noble 
earl rendered it necessary for him to qua+ 
lify his consent. There had hitherto been 
two modes of proceeding with respect to 
public burthens: either to increase that 
which we bore ourselves in order to relieve 
posterity, or to remove the weight from 
our own shoulders and place it on those 
of posterity. It had been reserved for 
the noble earl to act on both systems at 
once, by creating a sinking fund of five 
millions, to extinguish so much of the 
national debt, and, in the course of the 
same session, adding 2,800,000/. to that 
debt. This bill created a set of commis- 
sioners to sell annuities in the market, 
whilst there was another set employed in 
buying them up. The fund market was 
affected by the same circumstances as 
markets for other commodities. What 
would the most common farmer think 
if, on going to the corn-market, he should 
find an agent purchasing corn for a gens 
tleman because he had not enough of it, 
and on moving a little farther, he should 
find another agent selling corn for the 
same gentleman because he had too much 
of it? And yet, only change the names 
of agent and steward for those of trustees 
and commissioners, and it would be found 
that his majesty’s government were ex- 
actly in the situation of that gentle- 
man. As something was to be gained in 
the execution of the bargain, he wished 
to know why the public should not deal 
for itself, and obtain whatever advantage 
might. be thus produced? In another 
place, a proposal had been made, which 
had not been well received, to enable the 
commissioners for the sinking fund to 
take the bargain in behalf of the public. 
Notwithstanding the disapprobation then. 
expressed, a clause had been introduced 
into the present bill, giving them that 
power; and he hoped that they would 
avail themselves of it. Considering the 
object of the bill to be both legitimate 
and useful, he should give it his support. 
He should not follow. the noble earl in his 
remark concerning taxation, farther than 
to say, that if his principle were carried 
to its fullest extent, it would not signify 
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if the whole property of the public were 
absorbed by taxes, as it would revert to 
them in some other shape. 

The Earl of Lauderdale agreed with the 
sentiments expressed by the noble earl 
opposite, that the sudden check given by 
peace to the increased demand occasioned 
by war, had been the chief cause of the 
agricultural distress. He then took a 
view of the proposed measure. It would 
put annually 2,800,000/. into the hands of 
commissioners, who would pay 4,800,000/. 
into the Treasury, whence the money 
would go into the hands of individuals, 
who must expend it in procuring the ne- 
cessaries of life. Upwards of two millions 
would thus be taken from the rich, and 
given to those who would go to market, 
and create a demand with it. The effect 
would, therefore, be most salutary. But 
it would be entirely counteracted by keep- 
ing up a sinking fund of five millions, 
which acted on quite a different principle ; 
for the money paid to the commissioners 
for that fund, instead of going to hands 
that would spend it in the market, would 
be locked up in the purchase of stock. 
The funds might be raised in that manner; 
but would the noble earl raise the funds, 


by taking from the people five millions, | 


which it would otherwise have spent in 


the purchase of commodities, at the same | 


time that he acknowledged that the great 
want of the country was a demand? 
Why should he refuse to give up the 
sinking fund, and thus increase public 
industry and consumption? In the 
time of sir Robert Walpole, the city of 
London dreaded nothing more than the 
establishment of a sinking fund. Dr. 
Price had drawn up three plans ofa sink- 
ing fund for Mr. Pitt, and had always said 
that Mr. Pitt. had taken the worst. By 
suspending the action of the sinking fund 
for a time, the noble earl would increase 
the expenditure and consumption of the 
people to the amount of five millions. He 
would also augment the revenue, and thus 
afford fresh’ facilities for reducing the 
taxes. 

Lord King said, he had heard a great 
deal about a sinking fund, but wished to 
know whether there was one or not; for 
until the nine or ten. millions due to the 
Bank were paid off, the money raised un- 
der that denomination must go to the dis- 
charge of that debt. His noble friend 
had exposed the absurdities of this bill, 
but the principle which it contained, that 
of reducing taxation, covered a multitude 
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of absurdities, and he should not op- 


ose it. 
The bill was read a second time. 
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Conpuct OF THE LorpD ADVOCATE 
WITH RELATION TO THE PuBLic PREss 
oF Scortanp.] Mr. Abercromby, in rising 
to submit his promised motion, said, he 
could assure the House, that whenever 
he rose to address them on any subject, 
he felt it necessary to solicit their in- 
dulgence; but on the present occasion he 
felt it particularly necessary to claim it; 
seeing that the subject to which he wished 
to call their attention related exclusively 
to the people of Scotland. It was a 
grievance affecting them alone; but he 
trusted that on a great public question, 
the right of the people of every portion 
of the empire to a redress of grievances 
would be fully recognized. If he should 
be able to show, that the learned lord 
advocate, and his colleagues in Scotland, 
had connected themselves with the Press 














of that country, in a way which was in- 





compatible with the duties of their situa- 
tions—if he should make ii appear that a 
| system had been adopted in that country 
to traduce through the medium of the 
press, the public and private character 
of individuals, by means which every man 
of feeling must detest, and in a manner 
which no man who was alive to a sense of 
honour or character could bear—if he 
could show that this had been counte- 
nanced and encouraged by the learned 
lord and his colleagues—if he could prove 
that he had abused his high authority, 
that the forms of the law had been per- 
verted, and perverted from bad motives 
—if he could prove these facts to the 
satisfaction of the House, he did expect 
that they would not allow evils of such a 
nature to be without a remedy—even 
though they should exclusively apply to 
Scotland. In the course of his speech, 
he would not state any thing which he 
did not firmly believe to be a fact. He 
had a narrative of plain facts to support 
the conclusions to which he should come. 
With respect to the time of bringing the 
motion forward, he had given notice of it 
before the holidays, but had put it off 
from the 20th until after a trial, which 


layed from time to time. The trial was 
the expected one of William Murray. 





he should assert was most improperly de-. 
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Borthwick, in which he felt that interest, 
that he wished to defer his motion until 
it was concluded; because he naturally 
expected that it would throw light upon 
the subject to which his motion referred. 
The trial was fixed for the 17th instant, 
but it did not take place. And now that 
all chance of that was over, he took the 
earliest day for submitting his statement 
to the House. He should comprise his 
remarks under these heads: first, the 
powers of the lord advocate; next, he 
would show how that learned lord and 
his colleagues had misconducted them- 
selves by their connexion with the public 
press in Scotland. He would then pro- 
ceed to the case of Mr. Borthwick, which 
he should prove to be one of unparalleled 
hardship. After having submitted his 
statement, he thought that, for the credit 
of the learned lord himself, the facts 
should be fairly investigated by a com- 
mittee; and after that committee should 
have given its report, then he would call 
upon the House for a definitive opinion 
upon the case. 

First, with respect to the powers of the 
lord advocate. For the lord advocate 
had been claimed all the powers which 
had long been exercised by the privy 
council of Scotland. Before the union, 
the lord justice clerk, the lord chamber- 


~ lain, and a few other official personages, 


constituted the executive power of Scot- 
land, and what remained of their power 
was claimed to belong to the office of 
lord advocate. That these powers were 
great was admitted; and, in 1804, they 
had been boldly claimed by the then lord 
advocate. Neither he nor any one else 
knew their extent; and this rendered 
them the more dangerous; because no- 
thing could be more dangerous than the 
existence of a power which was not de- 
fined. He did not mean to say that the 
learned lord would exercise all the powers 
which had once been claimed by the privy 
council—one of which was, that their 
authority superseded that of every court 
of criminal judicature in the kingdom, 
and that they might bring all parties be- 
fore themselves for trial. This was a 
power which he was satisfied the learned 
lord would not attempt to exercise if he 
could. But from the existence of this 
power, which was claimed and exercised 
by the privy council, one must infer that 
there were many minor powers claimed, 
which were not less oppressive in their 
nature. Ifthe power of the lord advo- 
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cate was to be limited only by that which 
the privy council had exercised, there 
was no act of injustice, violence, and 
outrage, for which it might not be cited 
as authority; but, without inquiring 
whether it extended so far, he would 
come to what were the powers which it 
was admitted did belong to the learned 
lord. He was officially the sole public 
prosecutor in Scotland. It was true that 
a private individual might institute a pro- 
secution by consent and concurrence of 
the lord advocate; but then there were 
so many obstacles in this way of proceed- 
ing, as to throw the whole power of pro- 
secution into the hands of the lord ad- 
vocate himself. It was also to be recol- 
lected, that in his official proceedings the 
lord advocate was not controlled by a 
grand jury. He could at all times pro- 
ceed on his own authority. There were, 
it was true, some restrictions to his autho- 
rity with respect to the bringing parties 
accused to trial, by an act passed in the 
year 1701. Now what were these? By 
that act a person accused might, if he 
pleased, issue a precept to the lord ad- 
vocate to bring him to trial within 60 
days; but the lord advocate might come 
in on the 59th day, and then “ desert the 
diet—pro loco et tempore,” and this would 
have the effect of postponing the trial 
for 40 days longer. At the end of that 
time, he might repeat the same process, 
and thus defer the trial for 40 days longer. 
So that he might thus arrest any subject 
in Scotland, and keep him in prison for 
140 days. At the end of that time of 
course he must be acquitted; as it was 
not likely that the trial would be delayed 
so long if there was any chance of a con- 
viction at an earlier period. But, where 
was to be his remedy or redress? Then, 
with respect to public prosecutions, the 
practice: in Scotland was, that when an 
agent for the Crown conducted them, the 
expenses were all paid by him; but in 
the case of a private individual carrying 
on a prosecution, he had to pay all the 
costs if he did not succeed; and in many 
cases he was not allowed to proceed until 
he gave security for the payment of all 
costs in case of failure in the case. He 
might also, if the defendant chose,- he 
called upon to take an oath before trial, 
that he was not actuated by hatred or 
malice, and that he believed all the evi- 
dence on which his case was to rest was 
true. In addition to this, the prosecutor 
was bound to be present in court during 
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the whole of the trial. No private indi- 
vidual could prosecute, unless he could 
prove some personal injury. Even in case 
of murder, he was bound first to. prove 
his: propinquity to the deceased, before 
he could prosecute; and even where an 
indictment was to be preferred for a public 
nuisance, it must be by the procurator 
fiscal, who was, as it were, the lord ad- 
vocate of his district. The consequence 
was, that very few private prosecutions 
were carriedon in Scotland, and nearly the 
whole were thus thrown into the power of 
the lord advocate. Now, this immense 
power was exercised by the lord advocate, 
the solicitor-general of Scotland, and offi- 
cers who were called advocates depute. 
These. were appointed by the lord advo- 
cate. There were generally two or three 
appointed for a circuit; but the learned 
lord might multiply himself as many 
times as he pleased, and: appoint an inde- 
finite number in the country. There 
were some other subordinate officers of 
his appointment, but he would only call 
the attention of the House to those he 
had named. 

Now: he would ask, whether the pos- 
session of so. much power ought not to be 
looked upon with caution—whether, in 
proportion as it was great, its exercise 
should not be guarded against partiality 
andiabuse? It wasessential, that the man 
who held such authority in a country, 
should exercise it in a manner so as to be 
free from all suspicion, and should take 
care that he did not so mingle himself up 
with: any transaction, as to become a party 
to that which might come before him in 
his judicial character. He did not charge 
the noble lord with any crime of omission ; 
he. charged him with crimes of commis- 
sion. - The learned lord had at his dispo- 
sal considerable patronage ; he had at his 
command large sums of money ; ‘he had 
also in-his power all the sanction of office; 
and, sorry was he to say, that all these ad- 
vantages the learned lord had given away, 
in order to promote a system of gross 
libel:and atrocious calumny upon private 
individuals. Now, the House would feel 
that this was an important consideration, 
when he informed it that the learned lord, 
in addition to all his powers as public pro- 
secutor, was in Scotland a co-existent se- 
cretary of state for the home department, 
and was in constant correspondence with 
the secretary of state in England. Every 
body would therefore see, how much those 
might gain by his recommendations, who 
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had the good fortune to be in constant 
communication with him. In _ every 
country the bar attracted to itself much 
of the talent and industry of the commu- 
nity. This was particularly the case in 
Scotland. As there was no parliament 
in that country, the bar was the arena 
which those whose talents had been im- 
proved by education selected for the dis- 
play of their mental powers and qualifica- 
tions. The number of persons practising 
at the bar in Scotland varied from 150 to 
200; and upon these individuals the 
learned lord had at least 80 places to be- 
stow. Now, it was evident, that this pa- 
tronage would give the lord advocate great 
influence ; and if he employed it properly, 
it might do much for men of talent and 
knowledge, and encourage them in their 
exertions to improve and benefit.society ; 
but if he gave it an improper direction, he 
was inflicting a heavy curse upon his 
country. Indeed, if he turned it to sup- 


porting in the press a system of detractiun - 


and calumny, there was.no greater mis- 
fortune that he could heap upon Scotland, 
or heavier reproach that he could fix upon 
himself. 

He now came to: the facts, to which he 
particularly wished to. call the attention of 
the House. In the year 1820, there was 
published at Hamilton, a paper called the 
Clydesdale Journal, which was afterwards 
transferred to Glasgow, and published 
under the name of the Glasgow Sentinel. 
This paper'was at that time nearly desti- 
tute of circulation ; but as it was thoug tt 
expedient by some supporters of adminis- 
tration, not to allow it to die away, great 
exertions were used to create for it an ad- 
ditional sale. A paper was therefore pri- 
vately circulated in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, recommending it to the support 
of the friends of government on account 
of the principles which it professed’ to 
maintain. The learned lord’ had put his 
signature, with that of several other gen- 
tlemen, to the recommendation in ques- 
tion; and in order that the House might 
be fully aware of the nature of it, he would 
take the liberty of reading it to them. It 
was-as: follows :—‘* Considering the pre- 
sent state of the country, and of this 
country in particular, in consequence of 
the great industry used in disseminating 
publications which have a tendency to un- 
hinge the principles of all classes, and to 
render the-middling and lower classes dis- 
contented and unhappy, we are desirous 
of encouraging. a periodical publication 
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which may counteract their baneful ef- 
fects; and, from the experience already 
had of the Clydesdale Journal, we recom- 
mend it to the patronage of such gentlemen 
as have not contributed to, and may not 
be disposed to aid, such an undertaking.” 
Now, as the lord advocate had put his 
signature to this document, the next con- 
sideration for the House was, in what spirit 
and temper this Journal had been con- 
ducted previous to the time at which it 
received the approbation and recommen- 
dation of the learned Jord? He had seen 
many: of the numbers of this journal en- 
tire, and also copious extracts from others, 
all published previous to November, 1820, 
on which day the learned lord signed 
that recommendation ; and he would say, 
that there were libels in them against in- 
dividuals as atrocious as could well be 
imagined. The most base, traitorous, and 
disloyal motives were attributed to gen- 
tlemen in that House wuo generally op- 
posed the conduct of administration. He 
could also state a case in which the pri- 
yate conduct of a most respectable gen- 
tleman near Hamilton had been most un- 
justly arraigned, and in which motives 
had been attributed to him, which, had 
he entertained, would have rendered him 
incapable of admission into respectable 
society. He would not ask the House to 
believe these circumstances on hisevidence. 
He would give them the testimony of a 
gentleman, who. had himself signed the 
letter of recommendation, who was a per- 
son of respectability residing in Hamilton, 
and who had received a recent mark of 
favour from his majesty, which he was 
said to value most highly. This gentle- 
man, in a letter which he had occasion to 
write respecting this Journal, made use 
of the following expressions—‘* You know 
that I never imagined that 275/. would be 
sufficient to set a newspaper a-going. 
Whatever merit there may bein the loyal 
principles held forth in the Clydesdale 
Journal, it has been greatly injured by the 
personalities it has directed against the 
people in Opposition. These can do it no 
good, and have greatly injured it in the 
eyes of respectable persons. If the paper 
is continued, I trust that all such person« 
alities will be avoided in future, and that 
many other improvements will be also 
made.” The letter was dated the 13th 
October 1820, one month before the 
learned lord had affixed his signature to 
the recommendation of this very journal. 
Such was the character given of this jour- 
VOL. VII. 
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nal just before the learned lord took it 
under his especial patronage. How it 
had been conducted since, was proved 
sufficiently by the recent trial of Mr. 
Stuart, the death of sir A. Boswell, and 
the affliction of his widow and children. 
It was for the learned lord to show that 
after he had signed that document, he had 
withdrawn his confidence and support 
from this journal on account of the dis- 
approbation which he felt at the mode in 
which it had been conducted. But the 
next point for the House to consider was, 
how the learned Jord had signed this do- 
cument? Wasit done openly and without 
any concealment or mystery? No. A 
copy of this recommendation, with the 
signatures attached to it, was enclosed in 
a letter and sent round to those persons 
who supported the present system of ad- 
ministration, with so strong an injunction 
of secrecy, that they were desired to re- 
turn the copy, after they had read it, to 
the person by whom it was sent. . He 
understood that 200 copies of it had heen 
circulated in this manner, and that only 
two out of all that number had not been 
returned as desired by the writer. There 
was another circumstance connected with 
the Clydesdale Journal, which it was pro- 
per that the House should know, The 
learned lord must have known that Mr. 
Aiton, the sheriff-substitute for Lanark, 
residing at Hamilton, was the principal 
writer of the journal in question, Now 
that gentleman, from his official capacity, 
was armed with great powers ; he was es- 
pecially charged with the conservation of 
the peace; he held a judicial situation, 
and thus might have been called to decide 
upon actions for damages instituted for 
libels which he himself had written as 
editor. Did the learned lord know of this 
fact, or did he not? [The lord advocate. 
said that he did not.] It was.a noto- 
rious fact, that Mr. Aiton had avowed 
himself the author of most of the libels 
that appeared inthat paper. He had be- 
gun by libelling the duke of Hamilton—he 
then libelled his noble friend the member 
for the county—he then attacked the pro- 
vost of Hamilton, because he was a friend 
of the Hamilton family, and he concluded 
by persecuting every person: who was in 
any way dependent on or-connected with 
it. His conscientious belief was, that the 
learned lord did know the circumstance : 
but even if he did not, he (Mr. A.) could 
prove that Aiton knew that this letter of 
recommendation had been signed by the 
4Q 
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learned lord; and this being the case, 
what an incitement was it to Aiton, to go 
on writing libel after libel against all those 
who differed from his patrons in political 
opinion? He had not, however, yet done 
with Mr. Aiton. He would appeal to 
the secretary of state for the home de- 
artment, whether there had not been 
ately introduced into parliament, a bill 
compelling the sheriff of Lanark to reside 
personally within his jurisdiction. To 
that bill he had, from a conscientious mo- 
tive, given his assent. He had scarcely 
done so, when he was told by a friend— 
“ You do not know what you have done; 
your principle may be right, but depend 
upon it, a person will be immediately re- 
commended by the lord advocate to fill 
that office.’ The fact turned out as his 
friend had stated. A new sheriff of La- 
nark was appointed, who had as before 
two sheriffs-substitute; immediately after 
his appointment, the sheriff-substitute, 
who resided at Glasgow, was removed 
from his post. He did not mean to say 
that the removal of this officer was not 
right, but he might be permitted to ask 
whether Mr, Aiton had been also remov- 
ed? No such thing: he was still sheriff- 
substitute residing at Hamilton, though 
he had avowed himself the author of so 
many gross and scandalous libels. He 
must say, that there was nothing to excuse 
the learned lord’s conduct, in not remov- 
ing that individual from his present post ; 
and from holding him up to the public, as 
aperson unworthy to discharge any public, 
much more any judicial situation. To keep 
him in his situation was not only to en- 
courage him to proceed in the course of 
slander and calumny which he had already 
adopted, but to induce others to start as 
competitors in the same evil race. 

These were the main facts which he 
had to detail to the House, with regard 
to the Clydesdale Journal. He now 
came to the case of a paper somewhat 
better known—he meant the Beacon. In 
January, 1821, a resolution was taken by 
the learned lord and some of his friends 
to establish a paper in Edinburgh, to be 
called the Beacon. The first step which 
they took was to procure a large num- 
ber of subscribers to it. By the con- 
stancy of their exertions, they procured 
a list of 800 subscribers, which was a 
greater number than had ever been 
known in the case of a newspaper estab- 
lished in Scotland. This number of sub- 
cribers could only have been got together 
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by the active influence of the learned 
lord. The first thing the subscribers did, 
after they had found an editor, was to 
persuade sir W. Forbes and Co. to open 
a banking account with him. Sir W. 
Forbes, for some reason or other, thought 
it right that the amount of this banking 
account should be guaranteed to him; 
and accordingly it was so by a number 
of gentlemen, whose names he held in his 
hand. He should confine himself to 
reading the names of those who filled ju- 
dicial situations, from a summons of 
damages brought against them by Mr. 
Gibson, whom the Beacon had most 
foully traduced and libelled. Amongst 
them were the names of sir W. Rae, lord 
Advocate; James Wedderburne, solici- 
tor-general ; John Hay Forbes, sheriff- 
depute, Perth; John Hope, advocate- 
depute; sir Walter Scott, Clerk to the 
Court of Session, and sheriff-depute for 
Selkirk; ——— Arbuthnot, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh; andof W. Home Drummond, 
M. P. for Stirling, and also Advocate- 
depute.—After commenting on the im- 
propriety of these persons combining 
to support a paper, which, in every 
publication, teemed with the most gross 
and offensive libels, and stating that 
it was aggravated by the circumstance 
of their all holding judicial appoint- 
ments, he proceeded to read to the 
House the conditions of the Beacon 
bond, and contended that it was not an 
ordinary bond, but a bond of credit, which 
must necessarily remain in existence so 
long as there was an account kept with 
sir W. Forbes and the editor of the 
Beacon. He would admit that the sub- 
scribers to that bond had signed it in 
the expectation that they should never 
be called on to pay a farthing upon it; 
and likewise that they did not wish to 
participate in the profits of the Beacon, 
though they had rendered themselves 
responsible for its losses. But admitting 
this, he must contend, that whether they 
intended it or no, they had made them- 
selves the proprietors of the paper, and 
were therefore responsible for every thing 
it contained.. Now, the learned lord 
having done thus much to set up ‘the 
Beacon, and an editor having been ob- 
tained to conduct it, the next thing to 
consider was, how had the paper been 
conducted? He would tell them, and 
that not upon his own authority, but on 
the authority of one of the original sub- 
scribers to the bond. Very soon after 
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its publication, this gentleman, finding 
that it dealt in the most unjustifiable per- 
sonalities, sent a letter to the editor re- 
monstrating against them, and advising 
that a fairer mode of political controversy 
should be adopted. His advice being dis- 
regarded by the editor, the gentleman with- 
drew his name as a subscriber, and never 
allowed it to come again into his mansion. 
He might, perhaps, be asked, why this 
gentleman, who disapproved so much of 
the Beacon, did not withdraw his name 
from the bond? He would not pretend 
to state the motives of the gentleman in 
question, as he did not know them; but 
he would answer the question as he 
thought that gentleman would answer it 
if he were put upon his oath—*“ I could 
not venture to withdraw my name from a 
bond which was signed by the lord advo- 
cate, and so many of the king’s counsel, 
without exposing myself to considerable 
injury in my professional career.” As to 
the manner in which this paper had been 
conducted, he would refer hon. members 
to the paper itself, and the enormous 
mass of libel which its pages contained. 
Some of them were written in a style of 


clumsy irony: others in the shape of 


prosing metaphysical dissertations. The 
most clever of them were imitations of 
old Scottish ballads, which he could not 
read properly to the House, and which, 
if he could, he was sure the House could 
not understand. After the system of de- 
faming and slandering all persons politi- 
cally opposed to them had gone on for 
some time, the learned lord and his 
colleagues were at last detected as the 
proprietors of the paper. The moment 
that circumstance was known, it became 
impossible for the Beacon to exist any 
longer: the parties supporting it were so 
beset by personal responsibilities and 
claims of satisfaction from individuals 
who had been maligned in it, that it was 
totally impossible for the paper to survive 
the discovery which had been made 
of the names of its proprietors. That 
fact of itself spoke more against the 
respectability of the paper, than all the 
invectives which it was possible to bestow 
upon it. 

He would now proceed to state certain 
circumstances which were connected with 
the failure of the Beacon. In August or 
September last, a correspondence took 
place between the learned lord and a 
gentleman who had been slandered by the 
Beacon ; and in that correspondence, the 
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learned lord was accounted responsible 
for the articles which had appeared in it. 
In that correspondence the learned Jord 
entered into a defence of his conduct; 
and if he could satisfy the House that it 
was sufficient, either in a moral or a legal 
sense, or that it was becoming a man 
holding a judicial situation, then he would 
agree that there was no ground for his 
motion ; but if the learned lord could not 
satisfy them upon those points, then he 
thought that he was entitled to call upon 
them to agree to the motion with which 
he should conclude. Here the hon. and 
learned gentleman read the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by the lord 
advocate to Mr. Stuart :— The obliga- 
tion to which you refer,” meaning the 
bond, * was acceded to by me at the first 
establishment of the paper in question ; 
and if you suppose that it was at all in 
contemplation either with me, or with 
any of those who signed the bond, that 
that publication was to become the vehicle 
of attack upon private character, you 
are much mistaken. It was the political 
principles which it proposed to espouse, 
that we alone declared, or meant to de- 
clare, our approval of. With respect to 
the conduct of that paper, I can safely 
assert that I have no sort of share dn it. 
During the greater part of the period it 
has been published, I was in London. On 
coming to Scotland, I understood that 
actions of damages had been commenced, 
or were threatened, against the editor on 
account of articles, most of which I had 
never seen. Conceiving that any inter- 
ference on my part with this publication 
at such a moment would connect me with 
it in a way which I did not think fitting, 
I kept entirely aloof from its concerns. 
You will say that, if I disapproved, I 
might have withdrawn my name from the 
bond. But even supposing me to have 
entertained the same sentiments regard- 
ing the conduct of that paper which you 
do, I should have considered such a step, 
pending judicial proceedings commenced 
and threatened, as unfair towards one of 
the parties, and that it might have sub- 
jected me to the imputation of some wish 
to free myself from the consequenges of 
the pecuniary obligations under which I 
had come.”” From this letter it appeared, 
that the learned lord disclaimed all attacks 
upon private character, and likewise all 
interference with parties who were likely 
to come before courts of justice. The 
declaration was a noble one; but against 
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it, he would put in opposition a long 
series of his acts. The House would re- 
collect the character which belonged to 
the « Glasgow Sentinel,” previous to the 
learned lord’s recommendation of it, and 
down even to the present hour: it would 
also recollect, that the learned lord had 
the fate of the Beacon in his hands, 
during all the time that it was ruoning 
its course of slander and infamy, and that 
he could have extinguished it at any mo- 
ment he thought fit. Now, unless the 
learned lord could prove that there had 
never been, either in the ‘ Clydesdale 
Journal,” the “« Glasgow Sentinel,” or the 
‘** Beacon,” any attack upon private cha- 
racter—unless he could show that he 
never signed a recommendation in favour 
of the first of these papers, or signed a 
bond to support the last—and unless he 
could also show, that having discovered 
the real character of those papers, he 
took active steps to withdraw his sup- 
port and patronage from them, it avail- 
ed the learned lord nothing, that now 
when he was detected, he said, ‘I 
dislike all attacks upon private cha- 
racter, and have never made myself a 
party thereto.” The learned Jord must 
be judged like other men, not by his de- 
clarations, but by his continued acts from 
Nov. 1820, down to Sept. 1821,—by his re- 
commendation of the Clydesdale Journal 
—by his subscription to the Beacon—that 
paper which derived its existence from 
the contribution of his money; its ex- 
tinction from his withdrawal of support. 
So much for the first part of the learned 
lord’s defence! In the second part, the 
learned lord said, that he was in London 
during the greater part of the period during 
which the Beacon was published, and that 
he had never seen the greater part of its 
most blameable articles. Now he was 
ready to prove, that all the numbers of 
the Beacon published during the time the 
learned lord was in London were regu- 
larly transmitted to him. He could not, 
indeed, prove that the learned lord had 
read them; but he thought the presump- 
tion was, that the learned lord had read 
them. The learned lord likewise said 
that he had no share whatsoever in the 
conduct of the Beacon. Now, it happened 
singularly enough to him (Mr. A.) the 
other night, that after he had heard the 
speech of the learned lord upon the Scotch 
Jury bill, he went home, and as he always 
took a great interest in the Beacon, turned 
dver its pages until he was attracted by a 
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paragraph headed “ Mr. Kennedy’s Scot- 
tish Jury Bill.”” On reading the paragraph 
he thought he had heard similar doctrines 
propounded lately : he proceeded, and felt 
his conviction of that fact growing stronger 
and stronger every minute; until at last 
he found that he had got the learned 
Jord’s speech against that bill, argument 
for argument, topic for topic, illustration 
for illustration. A similar coincidence 
was likewise to be found between some 
remarks in the Beacon on the bill to pre- 
vent cruelty towards animals and a speech 
made upon it by the learned lord. He 
therefore left it to the House to judge 
whether the learned lord had no sort of 
share in the management of that paper.— 
The learned lord appeared to have some 
reluctance at the time he wrote the letter 
which he had quoted to withdraw his 
name from the bond; but he was after- 
wards obliged to do so under circum- 
stances which indelibly fixed upon him 


and his colleagues the whole disgrace and ~ 


infamy of the thing. Indeed, the fact 
was, that though on the 15th of September 
he refused to withdraw his name from a 
fear of prejudicing one of the parties in a 
court of justice, not ten days afterwards, 
he did withdraw it, but not until the whole 
secret and mystery of it had been fully 
unravelled. Such was the defence of the 
Jearned lord in a moral point of view. He 
would now consider it in a legal point of 
view, and as applicable to the high situa- 
tion which the learned lord filled. He 
was sure that the learned lord could not 
dispute, that by the Beacon bond, heand his 
colleagues had made themselves pro- 
prietors of that paper; and having done 
so, it would be in vain for them to say 
that they were not responsible for every 
thing that appeared in it. What would 
the learned lord say, supposing an indivi- 
dual whom he was prosecuting for a libel 
was to say to him, * I am not only igno- 
rant of the nature of this libel, but am 
averse to its very existence. It has been 
published by my agents, not only without 
my knowledge, but contrary to my ex- 
press injunctions?” Would he not reply : 
‘“« You knowingly made yourself respon- 
sible for every thing published by “ee 
agent, and your ignorance of the libellous 
nature of this publication can by no means 
shelter you from the consequences of dis- 
seminating it?” That this was strict law, 
had been established in the celebrated 
case of captain Johnson. But how could 
the noble lord ever use that argument in 
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future ? If he did, what answer could he 
make to the individual who should wield 
against him the very argument which he 
now wished to employ in his own de- 
fence? He could not see how the learned 
lord could extricate himself from the 
dilemma to which such an argument 
would necessarily reduce him. 

The hon. and learned member then 
proceeded to remark upon the strange si- 
tuation in which the learned lord was 
placed, in appearing as the public prose- 
cutor of Mr. Stuart for the death of sir A. 
Boswell. What must have been his feel- 
ings, whilst he conducted that trial, upon 
recollecting that it was the system pro- 
moted by the money and the patronage 
which he had given to the Sentinel and 
the Beacon that had compelled Mr. 
Stuart to resort to the vindication of his 
injured honour? He was about to state a 
case in proof—that the manner in which 
the Beacon was conducted had led to a 
violation of the peace, and to this end he 
should read a short extract from that 
paper. [The passage was to the effect, 
that the readers of the Beacon would ob- 
serve a change in the name of the pub- 
lisher of the paper; that this circum- 
stance was caused by Stevenson’s having 
been that day called upon to keep the 
peace for the space of 12 months, and 
under large recognizances ; and that as it 
appeared, that the same acknowledgment 
in proof of his being the publisher as had 
hitherto been made might lead to what 
would, perhaps, be considered a breach 
of the peace, it was found no longer ex- 
pedient to retain him in that situation. ] 
So much for the probable breach of the 
peace. He would come now to the 
actual one—to the more serious charge 
of the parties in this paper having done 
that which led to the commission of 
murder. A distinct notice was given in 
the Beacon, of its being at all times ready 
to give full satisfaction—of its being at 
all times ready to give up names, and to 
offer “ full satisfaction.” The notice ran 
thus: ‘ We abhor all concealment, and 
should consider it quite unworthy of the 
cause in which we are engaged.” It went 
on to declare, that they would never re- 
fuse to name the writers of articles to the 
parties concerned in demanding them, 
upon their being asked for; and therefore, 
as. they disdained all concealment, and 
were ready to give full satisfaction when- 
ever required, it must be acknowledged 
that their paper of all others was con- 
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ducted on principles the most gentlemanly, 
But this was not all. He must beg to 
refer the House to one of those transac- 
tions in which it appeared that the person 
the most deeply interested in favour of 
this paper had committed himself in a 
manner the most extraordinary ; and why 
such conduct had not been prevented or 
prohibited by those who had authority to 
interfere, he was at a loss to understand. 
In October, 1821, after the most gross 
abuse had been for some time lavished 
upon him in the Glasgow Sentinel, Mr. 
Stuart thought fit to bring an action 
against Robert Alexander and W. M. 
Borthwick, as the publishers of that jour- 
nal. Of the grossness of that abuse, the 
House might judge by the following ex- 
tract. The passage was an allusion to 
some personal encounter that had taken 
place between Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Stuart. “ What did Mr. Stevenson do 
to take amends for this gross outrage on 
his person? Just what any gentleman of 
his respectability should have done, and 
what no person of the least claim to the 
character of a gentleman could have 
avoided. He sought satisfaction from his 
antagonist. But, oh, shame to the dis- 
honoured blood of the house and name 
of Stuart—he, with a meanness, only dis- 
cernible in low life and in humble society, 
sought his personal ‘safety in the most 
glaring cowardice. The blustering and 
the passionate are always in the rear of 
danger. James Stuart was consequently 
posted as a coward and poltroon. The 
very rabble and oyster-women in the 
streets of Edinburgh read the label, 
mused upon the circumstances, and 
blushed for their patriot. We are not the 
advocates of duelling, God forbid !”? 

The next part of these proceedings 
upon which he should touch, was, per- 
haps, the most important of all. It im- 
posed upon him the necessity of referring, 
in the first place, to a paper, subscribed 
to which he found the names of two lords 
advocate-depute. Mr. Stuart brought his 
action as he had already said. In the 
course of the proceeding it became ne- 
cessary upon the condescendence given 
for Mr. Stuart in this action, for the 
printer and proprietor of the Sentinel to 
give in their answers. These answers 
were accordingly given in. Upon this 
case the two learned lords depute had 

iven an opinion, “that the passages 
libelled were not without sufficient provo- 
cation given; and were within the fair 
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and ordinary limits of newspaper discus- 
sion.’ The answers of the respondents 
were these—“ The respondents generally 
deny the truth of the libel. They affirm 
that the statements in the newspaper 
complained of are true. They offer to 
prove, by the evidence of persons of high 
character and skill in the laws and prac- 
tice of honour, that the conduct of the 
pursuer, in regard to the affair with Mr. 
Stevenson, was most ungentlemanly, and 
deserving of every condemnation.” This 

aper was signed, “‘ For D. M‘Neil, John 

ope.” He would not suppose that 
these persons could ever hope that such a 
paper as they had put on record, could 
for one moment be listened to by any 
court in this kingdom. He could not 
imagine that they were ignorant, that 
they were aggravating the offence, by 
putting on record this sort of defence. 

ut those “learned lords who had signed 
the opinion had done more. They had 
recorded their disposition to countenance 
and support those who were the writers 
and the publishers of libellous remarks, 
that were calculated to lead to bloodshed 
and murder. This particular action 
seemed never to have been regularly 
brought before the court of justiciary. 
But if the House looked at the period at 
which this “ gentlemanly” paper, that 
succeeded the Beacon, put forth the pas- 
sages libelled, and then referred to the 
opinion of the two learned lords depute, 
they would find that the learned lords put 
this defence on record at a time when 
they were not sure but it might be their 
duty, on finding the same parties brought 
to trial again, to hear their case. 

But, important and astonishing as the 
facts were which he had already men- 
tioned, having shown that the learned 
lord had disqualified himself by his own 
acts from doing justice to the high situa- 
tion which he filled, he had yet that to 
state of the conduct of that learned lord, 
in direct connexion with his judicial capa- 
city, which did, in his opinion, clearly 
establish the strongest proof of oppression 
and injustice. It was the case of William 
Murray Borthwick. This person was the 
proprietor and editor of the Clydesdale 
Journal, in November 1820, when he first 
had the honour of receiving the counte- 
nance and protection of the learned lord. 
Borthwick had at that time some con- 
nexion with a person named Alexander. 
Sometimes he seemed to have been a 
partner ; at others, to have been employed 
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on the paper at a fixed salary. How- 
ever that might be, in November 1821, 
they were publishing the Sentinel at Glas- 
gow, under the firm of Alexander and Co. 
It was not very clear how this connexion 
was first broken. Thus much at least 
was certain, that Borthwick was very much 
dissatisfied, and proposed dissolving part- 
nership. In the same month of Novem- 
ber, 1821, Borthwick and Alexander en- 
tered into an agreement to that effect, ac- 
companied by the conditions, that Borth- 
wick should receive 20/. in money, and 
90/. in bills upon good security. These 
bills were to be paid on a day named, and 
to be delivered before the 8th of Decem- 
ber. Alexander accordingly paid him the 
z0/., and gave him one bill for a small 
amount; whether that was a good one or 
not, did not appear; but on the 18th of 
December, Borthwick not having been 
able to obtain the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions, instituted a proceeding before the 
magistrates at Glasgow, with a view of © 
having the contract carried into execu- 
tion; or, in case of not procuring the ful- 
filment of such contract, of being re-in- 
stated in the possession of his property. 
Now, on the very day that Borthwick 
gave notice that he would so proceed, 
Alexander took the necessary steps for 
advertising the dissolution of the part- 
nership between them. Judgment was 
pronounced by the magistrates at Glas- 
gow on the 14th of February following. 
They ordained, that within six days of 
that date Alexander should deliver to 
Borthwick the bills concluded for in 
his petition; or, failing to do so, then 
they decerned the other alternative, 
That alternative was, the taking posses- 
sion of his former property and interest 
in the paper in question. Borthwick, 
however, declined to take possession on 
the 20th of February as he was entitled 
to do: but on the first of March, armed 
with his judgment, he entered on the pre- 
mises where the business was carried on, 
and remained there for ten hours. He 
carried with him his own key, and opened 
with it the safe, of which he was thus the 
legal proprietor. He took those papers 
which it seemed fitting to him, as the 
proprietor of the concern, to carry away, 
and returned home, after this ‘* robbery” 
os it could be so called) of his own office. 

rom the 20th of February to the Ist of 
March, Alexander took no steps to im- 
peach the acts of Borthwick. But without 
impeaching the judgment, trumped up a 
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story of a debt—sincze proved to be utterly 
unfounded—and, on the 2nd of March, 
procured Borthwick to be arrested for it. 
Borthwick was imprisoned in the gaol of 
Glasgow, and liberated on the 10th of 
March. The course which Borthwick 
took, after getting possession of his pa- 
pers, was, within a very few minutes, to 
record his own act in Glasgow. The 
mode of committing this theft on his own 
property in the mean time had not been 
unknown to Alexander and the other 
parties concerned.in the paper. But on 
that same day that Borthwick was thus 
liberated, another step was taken b 

Alexander. He charged Borthwick with 
a theft. When a charge of this sort 
was to be proceeded in it was to be done 
in one of two ways—either by the pro- 
curator fiscal taking on himself the re- 
sponsibility of the proceeding, or by 
the party, the pursuer, acting with the 
approbation and cognizance of the procu- 
rator fiscal. Now, when the charge in 
this case was first made, it was in the 
name of the procurator fiscal alone, 
without any mention of Alexander. 
When the paper was brought before the 
procurator fiscal, it was remarkable that 
he signed it with the addition only of the 
word “concurs.” The inference to be 
drawn from this was, that the procurator 
fiscal was so struck with a conviction that 
there was not the least foundation for the 
charge, that he did this in order to relieve 
himself from the responsibility of ap- 
pearing to have given any weight to it. 
But the only magistrates before whom 
Borthwick was brought or even could be, 
on this account, were the magistrates of 
Glasgow. Their verdict was, that no 
grounds whatever were laid for the charge, 
and accordingly they dismissed him. 
From Glasgow, Borthwick went to Edin- 
burgh and Dundee. At both those places 
he lived without any view to concealment. 
A legal proceeding was some time after 
instituted at Edinburgh against the paper 
by Mr. Stuart, but as the House were 
already aware of these transactions and 
their consequences, he would not detail 
them. The proceeding appeared in the 
first instance to be limited to the ob- 
taining possession of a paper. In the 
mean time the duel between sir A. Bos- 
well and Mr. Stuart was fought; and here 
a new course of things would open on the 
attention of the House. It was proper 
to premise that in the proceedings that 
took place before the sheriff at Edinburgh, 
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every part of those which had been had 
before the magistrates of Glasgow was 
opened to him ; that the counsel for Alex- 
ander was Mr. D. M’Neil; and that the 
lord advocate was fully cognisant of the 
whole affair. Mr. M’Neil knew that 
Borthwick had taken possession of the 
paper in question under the authority of 
the magistrates -at Glasgow ; that he had 
subsequently been called before them, 
and was by them acquitted. On the 3rd 
of April, Borthwick was arrested at Dun- 
dee, under the apprehension, as it had 
been stated, that being obliged to fly from 
justice, he was about to proceed to Ame- 
rica. For a man intending to go to Ame- 
rica, it certainly did not immediately ap- 
pear that the best way he could take was 
to proceed to the eastern coast of Scotland. 
Borthwick, however, was arrested, ma- 
nacled, put in irons, which were too small, 
and produced to the unfortunate indi- 
vidual the greatest suffering imaginable. 
He was compelled in this condition to 
cross a public place between two men 
who were armed, appearing as if he were 
the most desperateof malefactors. Between 
these two persons, armed with pistols, 
Borthwick was conveyed into a post-chaise, 
and brought to Edinburgh. There he was 
imprisoned, and all access to him denied. 
In Edinburgh gaol he was treated as the 
worst of malefactors. He applied for 
bail, and was opposed, and it was at length 
refused. Upon the 6th of April he was 
indicted, the lord advocate being his pro- 
secutor. The day of trial was fixed for 
the 24th of April; but when he came 
into court to take his trial on that day, 
the public prosecutor-depute, Mr. John 
Hope, did not think fit to bring the case 
on. Every effort was made by the counsel 
of Mr. Borthwick to induce him to bring 
it on, but invain. Borthwick himself ex- 
pressed his great anxiety to be tried, con- 
scious of his own innocence. The repre- 
sentative of the lord-advocate, Mr. John 
Hope, this public prosecutor, on the day 
appointed for the trial, deserted the diet, 
pro loco et tempore, saying he was not in- 
clined to try this man. All the circum- 
stances, however, which had just been 
stated to the House, were known to Borth- 
wick’s prosecutors: they had not under- 
gone the slightest alteration; so that there 
was nothing on the score of novelty in the 
case to be pleaded. Yet Mr. John Hope 
said, “I will not try you; but I havestill 
my 40 days left ;” and in his mercy and 
kindness was pleased to say to Borthwick, 
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still in imprisonment, ‘‘ If you choose to 
go out on no small bail, I will not object.” 
Borthwick’s counsel replied in a way 
which might serve to show what the ho- 
nour and tenderness really were which ac- 
tuated the law-officers in making this pro- 
position to his client. Be it always re- 
- membered that that client was accused of 
stealing his own property. When he saw 
so many grave authorities arrayed against 
him, he might well look with some sus- 
picion at their proffered tenderness. Mr. 
Cockburn, the counsel for Borthwick, 
said, ‘I can not advise my client to take 
the benefit of Mr. Hope’s offer ; for if he 
does, he loses his chance of getting finally 
rid of this charge under the act of 1701.” 
His only chance of doing so was, to act 
under the proceeding that had been taken 
out against him by the lord advocate ; and 
the utmost farther length to which that 
could then endure was 40 days. There- 
fore Borthwick wisely chose to say, “I 
will remain in prison, and rather put my 
trust in the protection of an act of par- 
liament than accept the offer of the lord 
advocate.” Mr. Hope afterwards con- 
tended, that the law of Mr. Cockburn, 
who had so well advised his client, was 
quite wrong. But Borthwick decided to 
remain in prison till the expiry of the 40 
days. Previously to this, he had been 
removed from the gaol in Edinburgh to 
that of Glasgow. After the 40 days had 
passed, Borthwick, finding that no charge 
was attempted to be brought against him, 
applied to the justiciary court for redress, 
and pleaded, that, under the act of 1701, 
he was entitled to be discharged. So said 
the judges, too; and an order for his libe- 
ration was actually given. But on the 
same day, and after it was known that 
such order had been given by the lords of 
justiciary, application was made to them, 
setting out that a charge had been brought 
against Borthwick by Alexander with the 
concurrence of the learned lord; that 
charge being the same in its nature, 
though somewhat varied in its form, with 
that which the magistrates of Glasgow had 
already heard and dismissed, and which 
those parties dared not to bring against 
him. After this, Borthwick was subjected 
to a series of persecutions, The learned 
lord might say “I had no option—I was 
not bound to give my concurrence.” He 
(Mr. A.) had already shown in how few 
instances this concurrence was resorted 
to in Scotland. He had referred to some 
authorities on the subject, and among 
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others to Hume on the criminal law of 
Scotland. He would put Borthwick’s case 
to the feeling and sense of the House. 
This was a charge proved to be utterly 
false; and after all these proceedings, 
when the day of trial came, the learned 
lord refused to go on. But it appeared 
that the lord advocate was so trammelled 
in his situation, that he was obliged to re- 
fuse his concourse! Good God! was the 
lord advocate all-powerful in every thing 
but in standing between oppression and 
the oppressed? Was he only to be the 
instrument of, not the defence against, 
persecution? He conjured the House to 
recollect, that all these proceedings took 
place in a country where there was no 
grand jury—where the learned lord origi- 
nated all prosecutions on his own respon- 
sibility, He begged leave to ask the 
learned lord one question. If he thought 
Borthwick innocent at Glasgow, and he 
did not choose to proceed against him, 


why did he not discharge him? If he . 


thought him still guilty, why did he allow 
Mr. Alexander to interpose? The answer 
spoke plainly for itself. The learned lord 
knew that there was no foundation for the 
charge, and that it arose out of nothing 
but the spirit of persecution. Such was 
the case with regard to Borthwick, with 
this single exception, that immediately 
after Mr. Stuart’s trial was conciuded, 
Borthwick was released. Within 48 hours; 
without any trial, without an opportunity 
of facing the learned lord, or of appealing 
to a jury, he was discharged after 70 days’ 
confinement. It was worth while to trace 
the connexion of this injured individual 
with the learned lord. In 1820, he wrote 
to him that he should be happy to. get 
government advertisements into his paper, 
but could not see how it could be done; 
and in the same year he signed a recom- 
mendation of the journal conducted by 
Borthwick. The instant, however, that 
this unhappy man became instrumental in 
exposing calumniators and slanderers, he 
was arrested at Dundee, put in irons, and 
treated with unusual, with unheard-of se- 
verity. A day was fixed for his trial ; the 
learned lord and Mr. Alexander jointly 
proceeded against him;, but when Mr. 
Stuart was acquitted, Borthwick was set 
free. Could any man, then, hesitate in 
saying that there hadexisteda strong desire 
to create a prejudice against Mr. Stuart 
on his trial by these steps against Borth- 
wick? It could not be forgotten how the 
press teemed with paragraphs copied from 
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the government journals in Scotland, 
alleging that Mr. Stuart became impro- 
perly possessed of the papers, in order to 
augment that prejudice. The attempt was 
to implicate Mr. Stuart, and it formed a 
prominent part of the indictment, which, 
in the opinion of the lord justice clerk, 
was not only not proved, but absolutely 
disproved. A very convincing part of the 
case was what took place on that trial. 
Whenever a witness was examined, up 
sprang a counsel for Mr. Alexander to 
require that the witness might not remain 
in court after he had been examined, lest 
he should hear what others might depose, 
and adding, that all of them would have 
to be called again on the next Monday. 
Who was the individual that made this 
request? The learned lord would not 
deny that he was very frequently employed 
as an assistant in the office of which he 
was the head. But whether this were or 
were not so, there sat the learned lord, 
taking care that the prejudice should be 
kept alive to the latest moment. If such 
abuses as these did not justify inquiry, it 
was impossible that any case demanding 
it could be made out. If the House did 
not inquire, it must be dead to every 
feeling of justice, and lost to all sympathy 


with the oppressed. Without investiga- | 


tion of such matters, there could be no 


real liberty, for it was impossible to con- | 


ceive a more direct inroad upon it, than 
such a cruel persecution under the forms 
of law. 

He put it to the House, whether he 
had not now redeemed his pledge, when 
he asserted that justice had been per- 
verted for bad purposes. He wished the 


House to grant inquiry for many reasons. | 
First, because as a Scotchman, he was | 


anxious that ministers, the House, and 
the country, should know how Scotland 
was governed. Secondly, for the sake 
of the learned lord himself: for he could 
not be deemed ftee from taint and impu- 
tation, unless a full, fair, free, and im- 
partial investigation took place. He would 
here mention, that there were such persons 
as Mr. Gibson and Mr. Cheape, and with 


their assistance, he thought he could , 


make out a ground which would ensure 
him the support of the learned Jord him- 
self. Mr. Gibson brouglit an action against 
Mr. Cheape, a gentleman of the bar, 
stating -him to be the real editor of the 
Beacon, and against another person of 
the name of Gibson. . This action was no 
sooner commenced, than a most ingenious 
VOL. VIL. 
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device was thought of. An action was 

brought by Stevenson against a man of 
the name of Nimmo, a journeyman en- 

gaged in the office at 25s. a week, upon 

the allegation that Nimmo was bound to 

Jresennns Stevenson against the conse- 

quences of the actions for damages 

brought against him by a nobie lord, (A. 

Hamilton) and Mr. Gibson. On the 
very day this fictitious action was brought, 

Nimmo took«shis departure from Edin- 
burgh for Paris, where he still remained. 

Without going into detail, he would tell 
the learned lord, that if he thought the 
good opinion of his fellow-citizens of any | 
value, it was of the utmost importance, 
that he should submit both Cheape and 
Nimmo to examination. He never should 
be satisfied of the rectitude of the learned 
lord, unless Cheape and Nimmo were so 
submitted. 

He had now concluded his statement, 
with the exception of one point. Some 
time before the Beacon was established, 
the Edinburgh Correspondent received 
the regular support of the learned lord: 
a great portion of the influence of govern- 
ment was used in its favour until the time 
of the Queen’s trial, when the editor found 
| some reluctance to insert all that was re- 
quired of him. Displeasure was accord- 
ingly expressed, and afterwards the 
Beacon was set .up, the Correspondent 
sustaining great loss by the withdrawing 
of the support it had before received. 
Subsequently, the friends of the learned 
lord again turned their attention to the 
Correspondent, but ‘some unwillingness 
was displayed to libel the noble member 
| for Lanark, and Mr. Stuart, and the arti- 
cles were returned. Nevertheless, nego- 
tiations were continued, witha little more 
caution, indeed, than in the case of the 
Beacon. The negotiation was undertaken 
on the part of certain individuals, and in 
| some degree respected the point to which 
| personal abuse and scurrility was to be 
| carried. The main question was, who 
| should be the editor? and it naturally 

seemed essential that he should be a per- 
} son not known in Edinburgh. They re- 
tained some degree of partiality for the 
old system of the Beacon, and as it 
was desirable to have an editor who 
would also perform the part of a bully 
and a bravo, they pitched upon an 
Irish student. Afterwards they made 
a change fora gentleman from Oxford. 
This was one part of the case to which 
he should proceed, if the House granted 
4R 
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a committee, and invall these transactions 
respecting the. Correspondent he should 
be able to connect one or other of the 
Crown counsel. as a principal actor and 
mover. These events were quite recent. 
He was sorry to have been under the ne- 
cessity of addressing the House at such 
length, but he entreated it to recollect 
that on this occasion it was the arbiter of 
the fate of Scotland. The present appeal 
was made to it because it could be made 
to no other quarter; and he was greatly 
mistaken if it would not, by its vote, de- 
cide that he had made out a strong prima 
Jacie case, requiring a full, fair, free, and 
impartial inquiry. He had endeavoured to 


show that these proceedings were conduct- | 


ed upon system; that the papers he had 
named were patronized, encouraged, and 
maintained by persons holding situations 
which ought to have prevented their in- 
terference ; always referring to the learn- 
ed lord and his colleagues as public pro- 
secutors. He had shown that the dis- 
trict of Hamilton had been overrun with 
libels ; that the town, formerly the abode 
of peace and concord, had been distract- 
ed by heart-burnings and political animo- 
sities, and that the conservator of the 
peace had been the fomenter of the dis- 
pute. So extensive and powerful had 
been the effect of the example, that from 
Inverness to Dumfries, newspapers had 
been established more or less upon the 
plan promoted by the learned lord; and 
he regretted to add, that in some instances 
clergymen were concerned in them, 
though, generally speaking, they were 
supported by borough magistrates, and 
by persons holding inferior situations in 
the law, and who looked up to the learn- 
ed lord in his double capacity of secre- 
tary of state for Scotland, and lord advo- 


cate, for recommendation and patronage. | 


He entreated the House to recollect, that 
the death of sir A. Boswell was not the 
only result of this system of personal 
calumny. Mr. Scott, a gentleman of 
education and character, had fallen a sa- 
crifice to Scotch libels; his death only 
seemed to give slanderers fresh vigour 
and fresh venom. The first victim of 
their malignity had fallen the first victim 
to their pistols; and hence they con- 
cluded that they might proceed with im- 
punity. He asked the House to pro- 
nounce no opinion in the outset, but he 
thought be had shown a sufficient ground 
for inquiry. He therefore moved, “ That 
a committee be appointed, for the pur- 
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pose of inquiring into the conduct of the 
lord advocate, and the other law officers 
of the Crown in Scotland, with relation 
to the public Press, and more especially 
to inquire into the prosecution carried on 
against W. Borthwick.” 

The Lord Advocate said, he felt ita 
painful duty to be obliged to rise upon 
this occasion. There were few men 
whose conduct had been so arraigned: he 
believed it had happened to no man before 
him to be thus arraigned before the 
Commons of England. Nothing could 
be more difficult than the task which he 
had to discharge upon this occasion. He 
felt that in approaching this discussion, 
his character, credit, and future happi- 
ness were at stake. But, while he said 
this, he did not mean to complain either 
of the manner or the time of bringing for- 
ward this motion. He certainly was not 
prepared, from the nature of the notice 
given by the learned member, to expect 
such a statement. He thought from the 
notice, that there would be merely a ge- 
neral inquiry into the Press of Scotland, 
and no more. When Mr. Whitbread 
made a motion respecting the lord advo- 
cate of that period, he first moved for 
certain documents, which put the House 
and the country in possession of the 
charge; and the lord advocate was fully 
prepared to meet it. With him, how- 
ever, it was different: he now heard, for 
the first time, many of the charges which 
he was called upon to answer. He did 
not, however, complain of this, but he 
must be pardoned for saying, that he 
owed the learned member no particular 
obligation for the course he had pursued. 
Still he entertained no hostile feeling : he 
knew the learned member’s brother well. 
Of the learned mover he had no other 
knowledge than as a member of. that 
House, and an able advocate at the bar ; 
and he was sure that the learned mem- 
ber’s character was noz likely to suffer 
from the able manner in which he had 
introduced his motion. But, in common 
fairness, the charge ought to have been 
brought soon after the alleged offence. 
All the facts were made public ten 
months ago. In August, 1821, the Cor- 
respondence was known to the world. 
During this interval, it had: been said all 
over Scotland, that he did not dare to 
face the House of Commons. But, 
though he had been. present on the first 
day of the session, and for two months 
afterwards, the learned member had given 
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no hint of his intended- proceeding. It 
was not until the day before the Easter 
recess that the undefined notice was 
given—three days after the unfortunate 
affair in which sir A. Boswell lost his life, 
when public feeling was most roused re- 
garding it, and when discussion seemed 
least of all proper. Thus it remained 
until the day was fixed, when he had in- 
timated his intention of going down to 
the trial: then, and not till then, was a 
day named, and he had proceeded to 
Scotland with it hanging over his head. 
Surely, if at all, it was the duty of the 
learned gentleman to have brought for- 
ward his accusation before that important 


trial; for if he had disgraced his office, | 


he was unfit to discharge a duty so 
responsible. He had always concluded 
that the case was to be limited to his own 
acts and deeds: he did not imagine that 
it was to include his friends; and as the 
complaint extended both to his personal 
conduct and to his official character, the 
motion ought to have been divided into 
two parts, that each might be separately 
answered. He begged farther to remark, 
that he hardly came before this synod 
fairly. For the last fortnight the press 
had teemed with matter obviously in- 
tended to affect the minds of members ; 
but he felt confident that the audience he 
was addressing would dismiss all such 
matters from their recollection, and 
would decide the question on its fair and 
honest merits. If the learned gentleman 
could postpone his motion until the pre- 
sent day, surely he might have delayed 
it a little longer. At this moment a suit 
for 10,000/. was pending against him in 
the Jury Court, as a proprietor of one of 
these newspapers. It was to come on in 
the beginning of the ensuing month, and 
then it must be decided whether he was 
or was not responsible. The learned 
gentleman had named many other indivi- 
duals and among them the solicitor-ge- 
neral of Scotland, Mr. Hope, Mr. 
M‘Neil, Mr. Cheape, and Mr. Aiton, and 
their case was peculiarly severe, because 
it was necessarily intrusted to him, when 
he had had no means of communication. 
—The learned lord then proceeded to 
advert to what had fallen from Mr. 
Abercromby on the subject of the powers 
of the lord advocate, and contended that 
the prosecutions which, by the law of 
Scotland, he originated, had of late years 
been extremely limited. This fact showed 


that the general feeling was, that the 
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powers had been faithfully, honestly, and 
beneficially executed. He also asserted, 
that the numbers of persons brought to 
trial in Scotland had been diminished, 
and were now fewer than in any other 
country of the same extent of population. 
In truth, the lord advocate brought no 
man to trial unless there were ample 
grounds to convict him. He contended 
farther, that by the Scotch law, the lord 
advocate could only imprison for 100 
days, and not for 140 days, under the act 
of 1701. At the end of 100 days, the 
person charged with a crime might com- 
pel the Jord advocate to bring him to 
trial. In England, if an offence were 
committed the day after the assizes, the 
criminal might remain in jail for six 
months without trial. He now came to 
matters of fact—He was charged with a 
connexion with three newspapers. As 
to the Edinburgh Correspondent, the 
statement made by the learned gentleman 
was to him entirely new. He had, in- 
deed, occasionally seen the Correspon- 
dent; it had been sent to his country 
house from time to time, but, excepting 
that, he solemnly protested he had no know- 
ledge of, or concern with, that newspaper. 
If a committee could be appointed to in- 
quire without an implied sentence of 
censure, he courted the closest investiga- 
tion. He next came to the Sentinel, and 
he had’been astonished to hear his name 
connected with it. Sc help him God, he 
had never seen the newspaper—he had 
never received—never supported it, and 
never, in any shape, had had any concern 
with it. In 1819, he received a letter, 
dated 3rd Nov., from a person of the 
name of Borthwick, in which he proposed 
a plan for the establishment of a news- 
paper. [The learned lord here read the 
letter, with his own answer, dated Nov. 
5, 1819.] In his reply he had refused 
all interference ; but the same individual 
made application in other quarters, and 
succeeded in commencing the Clydesdale 
Journal. He had uniformly refused all 
assistance; but at last, in Nov. 1820, 
Borthwick came to him with a statement, 
subscribed by many gentlemen with whom 
he was acquainted. It stated, that 
Borthwick had been actually ruined by 
supporting that newspaper, and prayed 
that he would assist him. Still he re- 
fused to do any thing. He did not sign 
the paper—he had no, recollection of 
having put his name to it—and the im- 
pression on his mind was so strong thut 
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he had not, that if he were sworn he 
should say that he had not signed it. Of 
course the paper would speak for itself, 
and if bis name were affixed to it, it would 
show that he was in error. [Mr. Aber- 
cromby handed a paper across the table, 
which was understood to bear the name 
of the lord advocate.] That put an 
end to all doubt; but he trusted that the 
House would give him credit for believing 
until he saw the paper, that he had not 
signed it. The House would allow him 
to say, that he had long resided in 
Lanark; had many connexions there; 
and was applied to in his private capacity 
as a freeholder of the county to support 
a publication which seemed much needed. 
The press of Scotland at that time was 
Joudly complained of. In 1820, various 
trials had taken place for seditious and 
libellous publications, and insurrections 
had actually broken out in several dis- 
tricts. Subsequently to that period, the 
press of Scotland promulgated the. most 
licentious opinions, and every effort was 
resorted to for the purpose of stirring up 
and infaming the minds of the people. 
There was not a county in Scotland from 
which complaints did not arrive, de- 
scribing the ill effects that were produced 
by the manner in which the press was 
conducted. Things were in this situation, 
when an individual recommended him to 
give his support to the Clydesdale Jour- 
nal, which, he observed, bad already re- 
ceived the support of many other per- 
sons. He, perceiving that the great ob- 
ject of the press in Scotland was to make 
the people unhappy and dissatisfied with 
their condition, did promise to recom- 
mend the paper in question amongst 
those who were exposed to the operation 
of the licentious press. . But his support 
did not extend, and was not meant to ex- 
tend, to any improper articles that might 
appear in the paper; neither did he ad- 
vance any money towards upholding it. 
That publication soon ceased. Mr. 
Borthwick became a bankrupt: his types 
were sold, and purchased by Mr. Alex- 
ander. Shortly afterwards they removed 
to Glasgow, and set up a new paper 
called the Glasgow Sentinel. Now, the 
learned gentleman had spoken of libels 
which appeared in that paper, before he 
{the lord advocate) knew any thing 
about it. He expected, that the learned 
gentleman would, in making out a prima 
Jacie gase against him, have read some of 
thuse libellous passages; but he had done 
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no such thing. How could he be respon- 
sible for what appeared in the Glasgow 
Sentinel—-a paper of a different name from 
that which he had been originally called 
on to support, conducted by different 
persons, and going to different places ? 
Was it fair to say, that he should answer 
for what appeared in it, when he declared 
that he never gave it any assistance di- 
rectly or indirectly? He disowned it 
once for all; and he declared before the 
House, that it was untrue to assert that 
he countenanced it in any shape whatever. 
—He now came to the most serious part 
of this charge—he meant that which re- 
lated to an individual holding the place of 
sheriff-substitute, having written for the 
Sentinel. Whether that person had or 
had not written any thing in the paper in 
question, he could not say. But he felt 
it right to state, that he had intended to 
make an entire change amongst his 
sheriffs substitute ; but, in consequence of 
the hurry of business, and the difficulty of 
finding proper persons to fill the office, he 
was prevented from carrying his inten- 
tions into effect. Consequently, the indi- 
vidual] aliuded to, still remained in the of- 
fice of sherifi—Now, as to that part of 
the charge—which referred to the Beacon, 
it was certainly true, that at the end of 
the year 1820, a number of gentlemen of 
great respectability, but none of whom 
acted under his influence, did think it 
would be advantageous to the count.y, at 
that moment, if a* newspaper were estab- 
lished—not for the purpose of oppression, 
but to meet and to expose the doctrines 
contained in libellous and seditious papers 
which were disseminated in every direc- 
tion, Having come to that resolution, 
and a sum of 1,500/. being wanted to 
carry it into effect, it was agreed that it 
should be subscribed for at the rate of 
100/. each. Application was made to him, 
and he certainly did subscribe. [Hear!] 
He did not come into that House to deny 
any fact, but to state boldly and fairly 
what he did. He would contend, that the 
object of those individuals was a just, 
honest, and legal one. He gave that sum 
of 1002. out of his own pocket ; and, in 
advancing it, he felt that he had not done 
that which was unlawful, or an act of which 
he ought to be ashamed. The publica- 
tion commenced in Jan. 1821, and; im- 
mediataly after its commencement, he 
proceeded to London, where he remained 
till the end of June. He, during that 
time, paid no attention to the publication : 
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he did not peruse it, he was ignorant of 
its contents. It had. been said, that it 
contained libels, but the learned gentle- 
man must know that something more 
than mere assertion was necessary. He 
would, therefore, ask, why he had not 
read. sume of those libels? Why he had 
not enabled the House to judge of the 
nature of the writings to which he had 
alluded? He had not done so; and the 
only alleged libel which had excited 
public attention, was that directed against 
the noble lord opposite (A. Hamilton), 
which .had been tried. within these few 
days, and in which case the jury gave 
but one shilling damages. There was no 
evidence before the House as to the pub- 
lication of any libels in that paper. On 
that point no facts were stated, and of 
course he had nothing to answer; but it 
was proved, on the other hand, by the 
verdict of the jury, in the only case 
which was judicially investigated, that 
the charge of libel was false. {Hear 
from the Opposition benches.j} He 
would only ask, whether the jury by their 
verdict,of 1s.,damages, where 5,000/; were 
Jaid, found, that the charge of libel was 
true or false? He. had been applied to 
by Mr. James Gibson, who stated that 
it was his intention to bring an action 
against him (the Iprd-advocate) and 
others, who, he believed, were connected 
with The Beacon, on account of some 
defamatory articles which had appeared in 
that paper; and Mr. Gibson wrote to him 
to contradict them. Sir James Stuart was 
the agent of Mr. Gibson, and a corres- 
pondence took place between him and sir 
James, which was afterwards much com- 
meuted on. Mr, Gibson sent the bond to 
him, which he sent back again. It after- 
wards fell into the hands of Alexander, 
and gave rise to farther correspondence. 
Complaints were made against the manner 
in which the paper was conducted. 
Whether they were true or false he knew 
not, but he certainly was not responsible 
for the matter contained in it. He 


chad merely subscribed 100/. to support it, 


in the first instance; or rather, as was the 
way in which such things were managed in 
Scotland, he allowed application to be 
made to his banker for that sum, which 
-was to be advanced on his surety. He, 
‘therefore, became surety to the extent of 
1001. sterling. The bond stated expressly 
the terms under which that money was ad- 
vanced. Itwasmost expressly understood, 
that those who subscribed hadnotany con- 
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cern in the property of the newspaper, nor 
any other responsibility regarding it, ex- 
cept that they became bound in the sum of 
100/. each. They were not proprietors ; 
they had no control, no command over 
the concern. Thelearned gentleman had 
laid it down as his opinion, that the bond 
made him and the other gentlemen active 
parties in the concern. He took a very 
different view of the subject. . The ques- 
tion was now, however, under the consi- 
deration of the Jury court; and it was for 
the House to decide, whether they would 
now give an opinion on that case, or leave 
it to the court befure which it was pend- 
ing. He certainly never considered him- 
self as a proprietor of the paper, or as 
being beneficially concerned with it. He 
always looked upon himself merely as the 
contributor of 100/.; and as the paper 
was said to be so ill-conducted, as it was 
described to be a very stupid document, 
he thought his 100/. was gone for ever. 
He withdrew his name from it in the 
month of July; and when he had taken 
this course, all the other subscribers fol- 
lowed. After that event, certain state- 
ments. appeared in the paper, one of which 
the learned gentleman had read; and he 
(the lord advocate ) thought it due to him- 
self, and to the other gentlemen who had 
originally subscribed, to intimate to the 
public, that they had withdrawn their 
security from the paper. Such was a plain 
statement of the facts; and taking him, in 
the first place, as a private individual, was 
there any thing improper in what he had 
done? Papers:were supported, to pro- 
mulgate the opinions held by gentlemen 
who differed from him. in polities, and he 
could see no reason why. those who 
thought as he did might not have recourse 
to the same system. There would be an 
end to all discussion, if this liberty were 
allowed only on one side; and,. there- 
fore, he thought he had not done wrong 
in supporting the paper in question, to the 
extent he had stated. Surely, as an indi- 
vidual, he was entitled to use his own 
money as he pleased. The question then 
was, whether there was any thing in his 
public situation that ought to have pre- 
vented him from proceeding as he had 
done? And here. he confessed, he was 
somewhat at a Joss to follow the learned 
member through the reasons he had ad- 
duced to show that he ought not to have 
subscribed. The learned gentleman 
argued, that he (the lord-advocate) might 
be judicially connected with a cause grow- 
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ing out of libellous matter published in | duties attached to which they were miser- 
the paper. But how could it be ? Libel in | ably paid, it was never supposed that they 


Scotland was not made the ground-work 
of acriminal proceeding : it was prosecuted 
by action for damages brought by the 
party injured. Therefore, so far as he 
was concerned, his public situation could 
not affect the case at all. If libels did 


occur, the course for the aggrieved party | 


to pursue was, to bring his action, as the 
noble lord (A. Hamilton) had done, and 
to call for damages proportioned to the 
evil of which he complained. If, on the 
other hand, seditious articles against the 
Crown and the government were published 
(and certainly articles of such a nature 
were not likely to appear in that news- 
paper), how would it affect the individual 
holding a legal situation, who had sub- 
scribed 100/.? Would his having so sub- 
scribed prevent him from following up 
legal proceedings? Was it to be sup- 

osed that the base idea of his having ex- 
pended 100/. in supporting the publication 
would prevent him from doing his duty ? 
The lord-advocate could not conclude for 
damages, but only for punishment, against 
an accused jndividual; and therefore there 
was not the vestige of reason to prevent 
him from discharging his duty, as fuliy 
and as fairly as any other individual in the 
situation which he had the honour to hold. 
Many persons had been tried for offences 
against the state, committed in conse- 
quence of the licentiousness of the press 
in Scotland; and it never had occurred to 
him, that his right as a private individual 
toarrest those evils was interfered with be- 
cause he was a public officer. When he 
saw the manner in which the paper was 
conducted in the month of July, he with- 
drew his name from it. He thought the 
facts were now betore the House ; and, 
in his opinion, they might be decided 
without the intervention of a committee. 
‘The learned gentleman had, he thought, 
expressed himself rather tov strongly in 
speaking of two hon. and learned friends 
of his—he alluded to Messrs. Hope and 
M’ Neil. The learned gentleman had cen- 
sured them for signing answers to a con- 
descendence in a case in which they were 
concerned, because they were sheriffs- 
depute. Now, those gentlemen were 
not excluded from professional practice 
because employed in the office he had 
just mentioned; and to make the lord- 
advocate responsible for their conduct, 
was a thing never before heard of. Having 
received deputations, for performing .the 


} 


would give up their practice. It was 
something newto him to hear censures cast 
on a counsel for stating his client’s case. 
Objections were taken to the statement 
which those gentlemen had made; but 
Mr. Alexander and his counsel thought 
those statements were of great importance 
to his case. Where was the impropriety 
of their signing a paper which set forth 
the case of their client? The learned 
gentleman arraigned them severely for 
having done that which, if they had not 
done, they would have sacrificed what 
they owed to their profession. He be- 
lieved those gentlemen had done their 
duty, because he was convinced they were 
incapable of being influenced by the con- 
temptible motives attributed to them. It 
was an extraordinary thing that the hon. 
and learned gentleman should have made 
such an attack on the solicitor-general, or 
Mr. Hope, or Mr. M’Neil, or. Mr. Laing, 
without the slightest previous intimation. 
All these individuals were introduced that 
night without the most distant idea that 
such an intention existed. The conse- 
quence was, that no one was prepared to 
enter into an explanation of their conduct. 
With respect to the obloquy cast upon 
Mr. Hope, if the whole matter could be 
seen through, it. would appear that he 
had been most*unfairly treated. He was 
informed that a theft had been committed 
ofa very atrocious description. He was 
aware of the mode in which the papers 
were procured by Borthwick. There was 
no warrant in the case; nothing was a 
warrant unless it was regularly extracted, 
and placed in the hands of a messenger 
to put it in force. A messenger alone 
could perform that duty. No man, not 
legally appointed, could force himself 
into the premises of another, for the pur- 
pose of serving a process. It appeared, 


therefore, to Mr. Hope, that a crime was 


committed. He felt that a crime might be 
committed by a partner against the re- 
mainder ofa company ; and it appeared to 


him, thaf,. for the purpose of procuring 





papers, Borthwick had broken open the pri- 
vate desk of Alexander. Whether he was 
or was not correct in that idea, was of no 
consequence. He might be wrong in the 
facts, but he was right in his law. They 
did not meet here on facts. What he had 
described was stated to Mr. Hope, and 
on that statement he had acted. He was 
led to believe that a gress crime had been 
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committed; and he felt it necessary, as 
public prosecutor, to bring the accused 
party to trial for the offence. Borthwick 
was in consequence arrested. As to his 
sufferings he knew nothing. He could not 
tell whether Borthwick had been placed 
in chains; but certain he was, that no 
order for using chains was sanctioned by 
the town council. After he was carried 
to Glasgow he was indicted; but on the 
day of his trial it was thought right—as it 
was felt that any investigation relative to 
those papers previously to the trial of Mr. 
Stuart would be, in some degree, antici- 
pating the general question—to desert the 
diet, leaving it to the public prosecutor 
to bring the case forward on some other 
occasion. If the learned gentleman looked 
to the point of law, he would find, that 
Borthwick had no right to be set at liberty 
at the time he was freed. By the statute 
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of 1701, he might have been detained 40 | 
day longer. As to any wrong which he | 
might have suffered, far be it from him to | 
justify it. By the law of Scotland, if the | 
public prosecutor charged a person with 
theft or murder wrongfully, he had his 
remedy. Andif the individual alluded to 
had suffered injury, it was for him to 
apply toa court of law, where he would | 
obtain redress. As to the proceedings | 
which had taken place, the government of | 
the country had no knowledge of any one 
step that was adopted. Neither his ma- | 
jesty’s ministers who were then around 
him, nor any one who was privy to those 
publications, were acquainied with them. 
Therefore, if there were any error, it 
rested on the individual who now ad- 
dressed them. That individual had stated 
what he had done; he had declared his 
motives; and if he had done wrong, it 
was most proper and fitting that the Com- 
mons of England should condemn his 
conduct, either by a judgment of censure, 
or by such other mark of displeasure as 
the case seemed torequire ; and the conse- | 
quence of which must be to remove him 
from his present situation. Butif, on the 
other hand, he had done nothing but what 
the circumstances called for, he would 
hope for a contrary verdict. Still, in 
whatever way the case was decided, he 
would bow to it with perfect submission, 
and without complaint. If it pleased 
parliament by their vote to remove him 
from his situation, he should console him- 
self with the reflection that many gentle- 
men could be selected for the office much 
better qualified to perform its duties than 
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he was. But this he would say, that no 
man could be found who would endeavour 
to act more fairly, or to conduct the 
business attached to the situation with 
greater moderation and impartiality, than 
he had uniformly done. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that upon all 
occasions like the present, when indivi- 
dual character and personal interests 
were involved, they had secured to the 
individual the indulgence of the House, 
as far as was consistent with strict justice. 
Upon such topics it was generally usual, 
and it was always wise to abstain from 
topics which appealed to men’s passions, 
and led them from the exercise of their 
calm and sober judgment. Upon the 
present occasion the learned mover, not 


| with the intention of doing so in all pro- 


bability, had appealed to some topics 
highly calculated to create an undue pre- 
judice against his learned friend. One 
was his allusion to the widow and children 
of the late sir A. Boswell, and another 
to the death of Mr. Scott; an individual 
who unfortunately lost his life in a similar 
manner. He did, therefore, think that 
the learned gentleman would have better 
discharged his duty by abstaining from 
the mention of these circumstances. 
Then, again, he had brought forward the 
language of Mr. Hope and Mr. M‘Neill, 
used in a private conversation in a private 
place, and with aprivate client. He took 
this to be a very bad precedent to set ; and 
if it had created any prejudice against his 
learned friend, he called upon the House 
to discharge it altogether from their 
minds. Let the House look at the case 
which it was called upon to decide. A 
notice had been given by the learned 
gentieman, that he should call the atten- 
tion of parliament to the conduct of: the 
lord advocate, as connected with his in- 
terference with the public press. It was 
three months since that notice had been 
given, and not the smallest intimation 
had, in the interim, been afforded, that the 
learned gentieman meant to call in ques- 
tion the conduct of any other persons. 
The House, then, was bound to discuss 
the case upon that notice ; and they were 
asked to decide it upon the single speech 
of the learned gentleman, and the papers 
which he had read to the House. He 
would first allude to the conduct imputed 
to the lord advocate with respect to the 
paper called the Correspondent. The 
learned gentleman attempted to show, 


that, notwithstanding all which had passed 
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with respect to the Beacon, the unfortu- 
nate dissention to which its conduct had | 
given vise, and the still more unfortunate 
conflict which ‘ensued, the lord advocate 
had persevered in introducing a fresh 
paper, conducted upon the same princi- 
ples by which the Beacon had been dis- 
tinguished. What answer had the lord 
advocate given to that charge? He had 
declared, upon his sacred honour, that he 
was ignorant of all transactions relative 
to the Correspondent. As to that charge, 
then, was the lord advocaté’s answer, or 
was it not, complete? The next point 
was the charge connected with the paper 
called the Sentinel. If, after the affair of 
the Beacon, the Jord advocate had con- 
tributed to a newspaper pursuing the 
same course; he might justly have been 
charged with misconduct for so doing. 
But again, upon this head, what was the 
learned. lord’s answer? He declared, 
upon his honour, that of that paper, he 
knew nothing.. If the House gave credit 
to the learned lord’s assertion — and who 
was there in the House that would deny 
him credit ?—the question was at an end. 
The learned gentleman, in touching upon 
the Clydesdale Journal, treated it as the 
same with the Sentinel, but existing under 
a different name. But the House would 
recollect that there had been a consider- 
able interval between the failure of one 
of these-papers, and the establishment of 
the other [Cries of No, No]. At all 
events, the lord advocate denied any con- 
nexion with the, Sentinel; and let the 
House look at the nature of his connexion 
with Borthwick in the Clydesdale Journal. 
Could it even be pretended that that con- 
nexion had been sought for by the lord 
advocate? On the contrary, Borthwick 
had made the first application; and the 
answer with which that application had 
been met showed the animus with which 
the learned lord had connected himself 
with the public press. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, referring to the libel- 
lous paragraphs which had been published, 
said that an individual, holding a judicial 
situation, had been a party to that system 
of calumny and attack. The learned 
gentleman alluded, in fact, to Mr. Aiton, 
who, at the time in question, was sheriff- 
substitute of Lanarkshire; and he re- 
marked that, though a change had taken 
place in'the office of sheriff-depute, Mr. 
Aiton still continued in his office. The 
charge, ‘as touching the lord advocate, 
came shortly to this—that he-had recom- 
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mended the present sheriff-depute to his 
appointment, for the purpose of securing 
Mr. Aiton’s continuance as sheriff-sub- 
stitute. ' Now, certainly, there had been 
a change in the situation of sheriff-depute 
of Lanarkshire. The change had been 


introduced by himself (Mr.-Peel) at the: 


recommendation of the commissioners of 


inquiry in Seotland: and its effect was, to’ 


make the sheriff a resident in his county, 


increasing his salary from 500/. to 800/.' 


a-year. The next step to this change in 
the nature of the office was to find an in- 
dividual competent to fill it; and he had 
purposely delayed the appointment more 
than two months, to ‘give time for the ap- 
plication of candidates. At length, a 
noble friend of his, the first lord of the 
Admiralty, was about to visit Scotland, 
and he (Mr. Peel) gave him a list of the 
parties applying, desiring him to consult 


the law authorities in Scotland as to who: 


would be fittest to hold the. situation. 
The noble lord returned to him the name 


of the present sheriff-depute, and that. 


gentleman was nominated. Such was 
the history of the sheriff-depute’s appoint- 
ment; and it was for the House to judge 
whether the lord advocate had abused his 
trust, For himself, he had never even 
heard Mr. Aiton’s name until the present 
evening —As to the grand charge against 
his jearned friend, that of his connexion 
with The Beacon,. it was undoubtedly 
true, that he had become security to the 
extent of 100/. for that paper, that at the 
time he was lord advocate, and that the 
paper in question had made attacks on 
private character, which he did not stand 
there to defend, or palliate. If it could 
be made out that his learned friend had 
given encouragement to those attacks, he 
should have been the last man to advo- 
cate his cause; but if he established to 
his own satisfaction, that those attacks 
had been in no way contemplated by his 
learned friend, it was due to justice that 
he should endeavour to vindicate him. 
The charge was — his learned friend hav- 


ing lent his name and influence to the 


diffusion of .private calumny and s!ander, 
and he met .the charge, not by a defence 
of calumny, buv by @ denial of the fact. 
To explain the reason of the first eon- 
nexion of the lord advocate witly The 
Beacon, he referred to the state of the 
press in Scotland, and the discontent 
and insubordination to the law which then 
existed. In proof of this, he referred to 
the letter from the ear] of Glasgow, lord- 
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lieutenant. of Renfrew, to the secretary 
of state, in Nov. 1519, which had been 
printed and laid before the House. It de- 
scribed the progress of union socicties, 
and the wide circulation of seditious pub- 
lications, If his learned friend in his 
capacity, not of lord advocate, but of 
secretary of state, desired to apply some 
antidote; if he followed the advice which 
had been so often given from the other 
side of the House, to meet discussion by 
discussion, to meet inflammatory publica- 
tions by those inculcating obedience to 
the laws, was his conduct to be wondered 
at? If he had taken the advice that had 
been offered ; if, without justifying private 
slander, he had encouraged legitimate 
discussion, inculcated constitutional prin- 
ciples, and arrayed talents in support of 
the laws, would any one have thought 
him fit to be criminated by a vote? Was it 
the privilege of a free press, that talent 
should find no support, but when it was 
exerted against the constitution? What 
were the principles to which the obliga- 
tion bound them? The bond recited, 
that a newspaper, called The Beacon, had 
just been “ established on loyal and con- 
stitutional principles.” What the paper 
was he never knew, for he had never 
seen a number of it; but he was anxious 
to see what the principles were in the 
prospectus. The terms which were there 
employed were certainly strong ; but there 
was nothing to show that it was the in- 
tention to deal in private slander. He 
did not say, that, when the paper had de- 
viated into that violation of its principles, 
it would not have been prudent for his 
learned friend to have given it up. But 
if they made every man answerable for 


every paragraph which might appear in a | 


paper to which he might have given his | this motion could rest; and as to the 


patronage, though it might be extremum 
jus, it would be attended in its application 
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necessity of an energetic defence of the 


| constitution, and asserted, that “ the evils 


of a free press were only to be corrected 
by a judicious use of its energies.” He 
wished the publishers of the prospectus 
had adhered to it [ Hear! from the Oppo- 
sition]. He wished also that justice should 
be so far done to his learned friend, that 
he should be supposed, as he did, to feel 
the same wish. As for the attacks on 
private life in the correspondence which 
had been published, his learned friend not 
only disclaimed all authorship, but all 
knowledge of those attacks. The hon. 
mover had inferred the participation of 
the learned lord in these attacks—lIst, 
because the paper was regularly sent 
him; and 2ndly, because of the similarity 
of documents in the paper to speeches of 
his learned friend. While the learned 
gentleman was speaking, he had asked his 
learned friend, whether he had ever 
written in the paper? His learned friend 
had answered, ‘*I vow to God, never a 
word of it.” As to the case of Borth- 
wick, he should decline to enter into it, as 
he never knew that there was an intention 
of bringing it on. If they were satisfied 
as to the conduct of the lord advocate, as 
connected with the press, he asked in 
common justice that they would refrain 
from mixing up with it the consideration of 
any other case. If the powers of the lord 
advocate were excessive, let them have a 
distinct motion on the subject, but let 
them not now press it into the service, or 
eke out the proof that an officer ought to 
be censured by an argument to show that 
an office ought to be inquired into. It 
was not on the anomaly of the duty of 
the lord advocate, or the extent and as- 
serted excessiveness of his powers, that 


_ conduct of his subordinates, he (Mr. P.) 
| would not say he would refuse an inquiry, 


with the extremest injustice to the party. | 


They had heard, on the other side of the 
House, some high compliments paid to 
the. conductors of newspapers. If he 
(Mr. P.) had charged the eulogist with 
extravagance, because he could adduce 
paragraphs hurting the feelings of fe- 
males—because a paragraph had crept in, 
which perhaps the conductor himself 
would wish to retract—he should have 
been thought to have shown little fairness. 
The bond referred to the principles on 
which the paper was to have been con- 
ducted, and the prospectus stated those 
principles. . The prospectus stated the 

VOL. VII. ; 


but that he thought it required a distinct 
notice. Though the lord advocate was 
legally responsible for his deputes, yet, in 


| point of fact, he was 400 miles distant 





from them. He doubted not, from the 
character of the parties, the circumstances 
alluded to would be satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; but there had been no time for 
explanation. They shoul: recollect, too, 
that in a few days a claim was to be tried 
against the lord advocate for 10;000/, 
damages, founded on his conduct in this 
very transaction; and he could not but 
think that in going into a committee, on 
the assumption, that he was a proprictor 
458 ; 
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in the Beacon, would not be consistent 
with the justice which the House was 
Bound to administer. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, it was painful 
to him to rise at so late an hour, and, he 
might add, that it was not very consistent 
with his temper to offer himself as a vo- 
luntary accuser, or as the supporter of any 
accusation ; and he declared, that nothing 
but a sense of what was due to public 
justice and public decorum, nothing but 
adesire to protect private life from slander, 
and to prevent the field of public discus- 
sion from being turned into an exhibition 
of indecency, vulgarity, barbarity and 
blood, could have induced him to enter 
himself as an accuser of a public officer, 
towards whom he had no hostile feeling. 
What had always advantageously distin- 
guished this country from other free states 
was, the decency with which public dis- 
cussions had been conducted. Occasional 
indecencies, occasional excesses, these 
were to be expected, and these were to 
be found in all parts of history; but sys- 
tematic attacks on the sanctuary of pri- 
vate life, and systematic violations of the 
laws of decency, were reserved for our 
own unfortunate times. The grave ques- 
tion now before the House was, whether 
the public prosecutor in Scotland had not 
mixed and blended himself with this cri- 
minal system—whether he had not afford- 
ed it his encouragement in secret, until he 
had been detected and dragged to light— 
and whether the House of Commons could 
avoid inquiring into the proof that had 
been adduced? The right hon. secrétary 
had said, that they wished to decide on 
the speech of his hon. and learned friend : 
they wished to do no such thing; they 
wished to inquire. The right hon. se- 
cretary said, it was not enough that an 
objectionable paragraph should have been 
found in a paper to subject the person 
who had patronized it to a criminal charge. 
But, the paper in question had not occa- 
sionally broken the Jaw: it hadcontinually, 
systematically, professedly, dealt in pri- 
vate slander. The right hon. secretary 
had alluded to a commendation which 
had formerly been bestowed by him (sir 
J. M.) on the conductor of a newspaper 
(Mr. Perry), for having in a long career 
avoided encroachments on decency, and 
abstained from private calumny and slan- 
der. But,wastherea mansouncandid as to 
suppose, that he had meant to assert, that 
in 40 years of zeal and hurry, the indi- 
vidual might not have transgressed the 
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bounds which he had prescribed to him- 
self? He could not undertake to say 
that there might not be improprieties, and 
very. gross re eer in the paper in 
question; but he had known of none such, 
and the ground of his panegyric was the 
general absence of slander and indecency. 
The right hon. secretary had, with great 
skill, directed himself exclusively to se- 
condary and subordinate points, which 
might all be conceded to him without af- 
fecting the strength of the case. He had 
entered into a long argument to show 
what he had never heard disputed—that 
if seditious principles were promulgated, 
it would be justifiable and even com- 
mendable in any man in office, to oppose 
them by.the force of reason. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that the learned 
lord was justified by the prospectus of the 
Beacon, and had very dexterously sub- 
stituted one word for another. He had 
said the prospectus contained the prin- 


ciples of the Beacon. Far from it; it - 


contained its professions ; and experience 
convinced them, that professions, instead 
of being synonymous with principles, were 
frequently a pretext for the most auda- 
cious disregard of them. What had the 
prospectus of a newspaper to do with its 
principles, when the paper never con- 
tained discussion at all; when it was made 
up of breaches of privilege, violations of 
the decencies of society, intrusions on 
private life, and the perpetration of every 
crime of which the press could be made 
the medium. The learned lord had told 
them, that he never read the newspapers 
with which he had been connected, and 
particularly the Clydesdale Journal. If 
so, how did it happen that he signed a 
paper to recommend the Clydesdale Jour- 
nal, from his experience of its principles ? 
What would be said in private life of a 
man who would recommend a servant on 
such a principle? The learned lord had 
made it a virtue that he resisted at first 
the approaches of Borthwick. What sig- 
nified it that his virtue held out for some 
time, if it failed at last? Of equal value 


was the right hon. gentleman’s attempt , 


to distinguish between the Sentinel and 
the Clydesdale Journal; when the Sen- 
tinel was actually entitled ‘late Clydes- 
dale Journal,” published by the same 
persons, supported by the same friends, 
enjoying the same correspondents, and 
filled with the same libels. And the right 
hon. gentleman asked, what evidence 
there was to prove the libels in the 
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Clydesdale Journal. There was the evi- 
dence of Borthwick himself, who eom- 
plained that his paper had contained no- 
thing but personal slander, in spite of 
himself. Then there was the statement 
of the hon. mover himself, that he was 
prepared to prove the fact before a com- 
mittee. He called upon the House to 
say if a sufficient case for inquiry had not 
been made out. It was true that as long 
as anonymous ruffians, whom it would be 
dishonour and pollution to meet on terms 
of equality—as long as persons carried the 
most flagitious crimes visible in their 
countenance—as long as such detestable 
ruffians published their systematic calum- 
nies against men and against women, 
against the feebleness of sex and the dig- 
nity of station, against the memory of the 
dead and the domestic peace of the living— 
instead of honour it would be dishonour 
to meet-them as gentlemen; and if that 
House should sanction such infamous ca- 
lumnies by a refusal to inquire, it would 
be chargeable with entailing the continu- 
ance of the system, and ruffians would 
carry on their infamous trade by the li- 
cense and under the authority of the 
House of Commons. What better evi- 
dence could they have of the character 
and tendeacy of the writings in ques- 
tion, than the fact, that the paper recom- 
mended and fostered by the learned lord 
did produce a duel, which terminated in 
the death of one of the parties? The 
right hon, gentleman had talked much of 
the good intentions of the learned lord. 
His intentions might be good in private 


_life; but he was now brought before the 
House as a public officer, and he could | 


not be divested of his public character and 
responsibility by a speech which was, in 
truth, a pleading for mitigation of punish- 
ment, on the score of good intentions and 
good character. The right hon. secre- 
tary had asked, what share the learned 
lord was proved to have had in the para- 
graphs of the Beacon? He need not 


argue the point that this newspaper was | 


filled with abominable paragraphs ; for he 
was sure the right hon. gentleman would 
hold in as much detestation as he did, a 
publication which was not accidentally, 
but systematically, not partially, but al- 
most exclusively, a tissue of ‘calumnies 
and slanders. But the right hon. secre- 
tary contended that the learned lord had 
no share in those libels. Did he not con- 
tribute his money weekly to circulate 
them through every part of the kingdom? 
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Did he not contribute to pay for the print- 
ing, the paper, the ink, and the wages of 
all the individuals connected with the pa- 
per? If he had paid a sum of money at 
once, he might not have been considered 
responsible for the subsequent conduct of 
the paper, but here was the first law officer 
of the Crown in Scotland weekly contri- 
buting his money in support of a paper 
which was weekly circulating the foulest 
calumnies and slanders. He laid entirely 
out of the case that part of the right hon. 
| gentleman’s argument in which he en- 
deavoured to shew that the Jearned lord 
was not legally a proprietor of the paper. 
It mattered not whether the learned lord 
was strictly and technically liable as a 
proprietor ; the right hon. gentleman ar- 
gued the case diverso intuitu, for they 
were not sitting in a court of law, but in 
a house of parliament, to decide whether 
the alleged misconduct of a public officer 
did not impose upon them the duty of in- 
quiring whether he had not set the ex- 
ample of undermining the best interests 
of morality by giving his countenance and 
support to a publication which set all 
decency, decorum, delicacy, and regard 
to private character, at defiance? He 
did not say that the learned lord was 
guilty ; but he contended that such a 
prima facie case of misconduct had 
been made out as called upon them to 
inquire whether he was guilty or inno- 
cent; whether he had not set an example 
tending to barbarise political contests, 
and introduce duelling, and eventually 
perhaps assassination itself? He put en- 
tirely out of view also the pending suits 
in which the learned lord was a party ; 
| for the committee would have no autho- 
rity to inquire whether the party insti- 
tuting that suit was entitled to damages 
or not, or whether the learned lord could 
be legally considered as a proprietor. 
The right hon, secretary complained of 
his learned friend for having introduced 
the extraordinary powers of the lord ad- 
vocate, as irrelevant to the present ques- 
tion. Now, no topic could possibly be 
more pertinent. The maxim of law, de 
minimis non curat lex, was applicable to 
the functions of that House, as grand in-~ 
quest of the nation. The House would 
not inquire into the conduct of a consta- 
ble, but would leave such investigations to 
| justices of the peace. But it would be 
| recollected, that the present lord presi- 
, dent of the court of session, when a 
' member of that House, had declared, that 
| 
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it would occupy the whole time of a de- 
bate to enumerate and describe the func- 
tions of the lord advocate. They com- 
prised all the powers of a grand jury, an 
admirable institution, which unfortunately 
for Scotland did not exist in that country, 
—the powers of the whole privy council 
of Scotland, the lord chamberlain, the 
lord privy seal, the lord justice general, 
und other offices which had ceased to 
exist separately since the Union. The 
Jord advocate was even commander in 
chief of the forces in Scotland; and the 
present lord president, adverting to that 
part of his functions, observed, that his 
military duties had been rendered some- 
what light by the assistance of his noble 
friend. Surely the importance of this 
office furnished the strongest reason for 
the House watching the exercise of its 
duties with jealousy, when a strong prima 
acie case of abuse had been made out. 
‘The right hon. secretary had asked, what 
would be the fate of official men if they 
were obliged to read every paragraph that 
appeared in the newspapers? He ad- 
mitted that such a necessity would be ex- 
tremely hard upon them. He should be ex~ 
tremely sorry himself to read half the pa- 
ragraphs that appeared in many of the 
newspapers, nor had he in fact time to 
read many of the paragraphs that appeared 
in any of them. If, however, he had con- 
tributed his money towards the support 
of a newspaper, and recommended its cir- 
culation, he should have felt it his duty, 
to take a glare atit once in eight months, 
to see whether it was deserving of his pa- 
tronage. This might be a question of 
prudence with regard to an individual; 
but, in the case of the public prosecutor 
of Scotland, it was an imperious duty ; 
and his neglect of that duty, which ap- 
peared even upon his own showing, was 
an instance of gross misconduct, which 
called loudly for inquiry. If the House 
refused to inquire into sv gross a violation 
of public duty, they would forfeit their 
character of grand inquest of the nation, 
and the duty which they owed to the peo- 
ple of Scotland and England. With re- 
gard to the plea, which had been put on 
the record, in which the learned advocate 
said, that persons skilled in the laws of ho- 
nour, were ready to impeach Mr. Stuart’s 
conduct for having refused to fight a 
duel with Mr. Stevenson, he would ask, 
whether any court of justice in this coun- 
try would sanction such a plea, or whe- 
ther any counsel would not be repri- 
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manded for putting upon the record an 
insult to the law, in defiance of all the 
principles upon which courts of justice 
were accustomed to act? He did not be- 
lieve that any court would listen to such 
an argument of counsel, even in address 
to a jury, still less would they sanction it 
as a plea upon the record. Suppose it 
were stated in a plea, that robbery was 
no crime, or, according to the doctrine 
of that great philosopher Mr. Spence, 
who was once so frequently mentioned in 
that House, but who was now so totally 
forgotten, that robbery was only a resto- 
ration of the natural rights of man, would 
any court of law sanction such a plea? 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
gentleman had read the authentic report 
of the trial of Mr. Stuart ; but he would 
there see a specimen of the manner in 
which a counsel might discharge his duty 
to his client with the utmost vigour, and 
at the same time pay a due respect to the . 
tribunals and laws of the country. He 
might truly say, that the admirable speech 
of Mr. Cockburn, in the case of Mr. 
Stuart, had not been surpassed by any 
effort in the whole range of ancient or 
modern forensic eloquence. It was a 
speech characterised by calm and forcible 
reasoning, by chaste and classical diction, 
by the utmost skill, delicacy, and address 
in the management of the most difficult 
topics, and by a rare combination of zeal 
and ability in the cause of his client, with 
respect to the feelings of all the parties 
concerned, and a reverence for the rules 
of law and the austere decorum of a court 
of justice. It was a speech, in short, which, 
as a specimen of forensic eloquence, con- 
sidered with reference to the peculiar 
difficulties with which the advocate had 
to contend, was unrivalled by any similar 
effort in ancient or modern times. The 
learned gentleman who drew that plea 
seemed to consider the law of honour as 
a sort of mystery, known only to a few in- 
dividuals, deeply skilled in the institutes, 
codes, and pandects of honour, as if Scot- 
land were not a country distinguished by 
its martial glory and its high sense of ho- 
nour. The case from beginning to end 
was against the lord advocate for his own 
acts, and for those of his two deputies 
who had signed the plea to the action 
against the Sentinel. That ‘paper had 
been recommended and circulated through 
Scotland by the learned lord, and the 
manner in which it had been supported 
by his two deputies showed the animus of 
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the proceedings. If any lawyer in that 
House could say that the plea which he 
had mentioned could have any other effect 
than to aggravate the offence, he would 
give up the whole question. But it showed 
the furious zeal—he would not use a 
stronger word—which actuated all the 
parties (Cheers), and which appeared most 
strongly in the. deputes of the lord ad- 
vocate. Why, it was asked, decide against 
‘Mr. Hope and Mr. M’Neil? Why pro- 
nounce a censure or condemnation against 
them? Censure was. a large word, but 
there was no condemnation moved for or 
sought. The motion called for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the prima facie evi- 
dence.—The right hon. secretary had said, 
that the case of Borthwick was a separate 
question, which was not comprised in the 
notice. Now, whether it were comprised 
in the notice or not, it was’a little sin- 
gular that the right hon. gentleman should 
not be prepared to answer a case which 
had excited a greater sensation in Scot- 
Jand than any thing which had. occurred 
since the Rebellion in 1746. Borthwick 
had been confined 70 days, under a charge 
of felony, which was subsequently aban- 
doned. He was indicted a second time 
for the same offence, of which he must be 
presumed to be completely innocent ; for 
otherwise the learned lord, shamefully be- 
trayed his trust in not bringing him to 
trial. Was it not a most suspicious cir- 
cumstance that a prosecution should be 
entered into against a partner of the Sen- 
tinel, at the very moment that he had dis- 
closed the secrets of the prison house? 
The learned lord who had recommended 
the circulation of the Clydesdale Journal, 
was the very person who prosecuted one 
of the parties for disclosing the authors of 
the libels which it contained! It was in- 
disputable that Mr. Borthwick had a right 
to possess himself of his own papers; and 
yet he was prosecuted for a capital felony, 
for taking those papers out of a desk in 
the office of the journal of which he was 
admitted to bea proprietor. He believed 
there was no example in the history of the 
law of so atrocious a proceeding. If the 
House refused to inquire .into so gross a 
case of misconduct on the part of a pub- 
lic officer, he should deeply regret in 
failing to vindicate the constitution of 
the-country, that he should be deprived 
of one of the most solid. grounds of its 
defence, namely, that the House of Com- 
mons, whatever might be its partiality to, 
or its confidence in, the government of 
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the country, was at all times jealously 
awake to the purity of the administration 
of justice. The House was called upon 
that night to determine whether they 
would frown down that infamous system 
of private calumny which had overwhelm- 
ed the country, or whether they would 
authorise, establish, and perhaps perpe- 
tuate it by refusing to concur in the pre- 
sent motion. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the heads under which he would consider 
the subject were; first, the connexion of 
of his learned friend with the press; 2nd, 
the oppressive transaction in which Borth- 
wich was concerned; and 3rd, the pro- 
position to call two persons before the 
committee and to make certain inquiries 
of them. Now, at what time was such a 
proceeding proposed? At that period of 
the session, when such an inquiry could 
not be gone into, with a view to substan- 
tial justice. It was proposed, too, on the 
eve of a legal prosecution, in which his 
learned friend would be overhauled as to 
the proprietorship. It was said that in- 
quiry was all that was proposed; but par- 
liament always sanctioned the principle, 
that it was no small infliction to be sent 
to a committee of inquiry above stairs. 
What was imputed to the learned lord 
was, not any violation of his official du- 
ties, but what he had done as an indivi- 
dual freeholder of Lanarkshire. It had 
been assumed that the papers were a mass 
of private scandal, and what all must join 
in reprobating. But what had been read 
to the House he would not pronounce a 
libel without seeing the context. It could 
not fail to be remarked, that hon. mem- 
bers opposite never complained of the 
conduct of the press, until they fancied 
that some particular person or family con- 
nected with them had been libelled. He 
was informed that the Clydesdale Journal 
was a paper like the Morning Chronicle, 
which upon a former occasion the learned 
gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh) had ele- 
vated to such a pitch. He understood it 
was in general a paper of fair character. 
What the character of the Sentinel was, 
he did not know, but it was too much to 


chold his learned frisnd eternally respon- 


sible, for what might be published in that 
paper. With respect to the Beacon, it 
appeared that that paper. had been esta- 
blished upon good principles, and had for 
some time been conducted in a manner 
that could not be complained of. As soon 
as it appeared that the paper was impro~ 
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perly conducted, his learned friend took 
measures to separate himself from it. He 
could not think the learned lord was to 
blame for entering into that bond. He 
had pledged himself only to support the 

aper while it was conducted upon the 
principles laid down in the prospectus. He 
felt rather startled at the doctrine laid down 
by those hon. members who called them- 
selves the exclusive friends of the liberty 
of the press. The doctrine of the restraint 
of the press had been no where so strongly 
advocated in that House as on the Whig 
benches. He should have no objection to 
let them manage the press, if he thought 
they would equally restrict both sides of 
the question ; but they always exhibited a 
wonderful fondness for leaving one side 
open, and keeping the other exceedingly 
close; and no men were more disposed 
than they were, although they arrogated 
to themselves the character of the exclu- 
sive friends of the liberty of the press, to 
press into their service as means of coer- 
cion towards the press, not only the prin- 
ciples of law, but the forms of parliament. 
The only construction to be put upon the 
connexion which the noble and learned 
Jord had with the bond was, that he pledg- 
ed himself to give 100/. towards the sup- 
port of a paper to be established upon 
good principles, In doing this, he was 
acting upon the principle of combating the 
press by the press. If the learned gen- 
tleman opposite should subscribe to what 
he conceived to be an excellent work from 
reading the prospectus, but which when 
published should appear an abomination 
in the eyes of all honourable men, would 
he therefore expose himself to a charge 
of abetting the iniquity? Ifhe were an- 
swered in the negative, then he would say 
that the learned lord was not blameable 
for having supported the establishment of 
a paper which was afterwards perverted 
from its original good objects. He trusted 
the House would be of opinion, that the 
character of the learned lord, throughout 
the whole of the transactions, stood free 
from reproach. He thought it would have 
been more discreet in the learned lord to 
have kept himself distinct from those 
transactions. But in the whole of his 
conduct, nothing could be found to touch 
his character as aman and a constitu- 
tional lawyer. Down to the moment when 
the present complaint was brought against 
the learned lord, his conduct in the admi- 
nistration of his office had been the sub- 


ject of commendation even with the other 
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side of the House. The noble marquis 
concluded by declaring, that if he were 
not the friend but the political opponent 
of the learned lord, he would lay his 
hand upon his heart and say, that he 
could not vote for the motion. 

Mr. Lockhart concurred with the noble 
marquis in thinking that there was no- 
thing in the conduct of the lord advocate 
which could touch his character as a gen- 
tleman ; but when he was told that there 
was nothing to affect him as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, he must object to that opi- 
nion. 

After a short reply from Mr. Aber 
cromby, the House divided: Ayes, 95; 
Noes, 120. 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. Jervoise, G. P. 
Althorp, viscount Kennedy, T. F. 
Baring, A. Lamb, hon. G. 
Baring, H. Lambton, J. G. 


Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir Ed. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, S. 
Leycester, R. 
Lockhart, J. J. 
Maberly, J. 


Barnard, viscount 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Bernal, R. 
Brougham, H. 
Butterworth, J. 
Benett, John 
Bentinck, lord W. 


Buxton, T. F. Macdonald, J. 
Calcraft, J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Calcraft, J. H. Martin, J. 
Calvert, C. Maxwell, J. 
Cavendish, C. Milbank, M. 
Cavendish, H. Monck, J. B. 
Coke, T. W. Mostyn, sir T. 


Newport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
Normanby, vise. 
Philips, G. jun. 


Colbourne, N. R. 
Crompton, S. 
Creevey, T. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Davies, T. H. Palmer, C. F. 
Denman, T. Powlett, hon. W. 
Dundas, hon. T. Price, R. 
Duncannon, vise. Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Dennison, W. J. Robinson, sir G. 
Ebrington, visc. Rice, T. S. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. Ricardo, D. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Rowley, sir W. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. _—Robarts, G. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Robarts, A. 
Folkestone, viscount Rumbold, C. 


Grattan, J. Russell, lord J. 
Grenfell, P. Scarlett, J. 

Griffith, J. W. Sefton, earl of 
Glenorchy, lord Smith, John 

Guise, sir W. Smith, W. 

Gurney, R.H. Smith, S. 

Gaskell, B. Smith, G. 
Hamilton, lord A. Stuart, lord J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Tavistock, marquis of 
Honywood, W. P. Taylor, M. A. 
Hume, J. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Hutchinson, hon.C.H. Titchfield, marquis 
James, W. Tulk, C, 
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Williams, W. Abercromby, hon. J. 
Wilson, sir R. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 26. 


~ Marriace Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
The report of this bill being brought up, 
The Lord Chancellor expressed his ap- 
probation of the provisions introduced, 
with a view prospectively to prevent im- 
proper marriage, upon the principle, that 
a marriage once contracted ought to be 
indissoluble. He thought the retrospec- 
tive enactments had no connection with 
the prospective clauses, and that they 
ought to form a separate bill. These re- 


‘trospective enactments went to make 


valid, with certain exceptions, all mar- 
riages that had taken place by licence 
since 1754, the date of the Marriage act, 
which would otherwise, under the opera- 
tion of that act be deemed null and void. 
But their lordships should be aware, that 
whilst these enactments went, generally 
speaking, to legalise the marriages of the 
superior classes of society that had taken 
place by licence, they took no notice 
whatever of the other classes who had 
been married by banns, and who, in the 
case of fraudulent banns, were left to all 
the consequences of void marriages, and 
the bastardising of issue. He stated se- 
veral cases in which the retrospective en- 
actments would operate most injuriously 
with regard to the rights of parties now 
entitled to property, in consequence of 
the invalidity of marriages, which would 
now be rendered valid, and concluded by 
reading several amendments, which he 
should propose in a subsequent stage. 
The principal objects of these amendments 
were to declare all those marriages in- 
valid which had been decided to be so in 
actions or suits in courts of law or equity, 
and to enact that the rendering marriages 
valid as proposed, should not affect any 
deeds or instruments respecting propert 
settled or sold, under the belief that suc 
marriages were null and void. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he could see 
no reason for a separation of the pro- 
spective and retrospective parts of the 
bill. He did not believe that, under the 
Operation of these retrospective enact- 
ments, evils would arise in any degree 
€qual to those which had arisen, in con- 
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sequence of the operation of the Mar- 
riage act. And he was satisfied that the 
adopting the indissolubility of marriage as 
the principle of our law, would be con- 
ducive to the happiness and morality of 
society. 

The Lord Chancellor moved, that the 
retrospective clause be left out, merely 
to put his opinion upon record. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, the retro- 
spective clause was calculated to quiet 
the apprehensions of families, but at the 
same time affected the property of others, 
who, as the noble and learned lord 
stated, were not in the situation of 
having violated the existing laws. 

After a short conversation, the retro- 
spective clause, as amended by the Com- 
mittee, was agreed to. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, as an 
amendment to the first proviso, that this 
act do not extend to any marriage, with 
respect to the validity of which any suit 
is now pending. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
if there was a class of persons entitled to 
the protection of their lordships, it was 
those who had contracted marriages, 
under an ignorance of the operation of 
one of the most mischievous and immoral 
laws that had ever disgraced the legisla- 
ture of the country. He was prepared 
to go back to every case where no actual 
possession had been created by the sen- 
tence of a court of law, and he should 
therefore oppose the amendment. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, there 
were two classes of persons who would be 
affected by this measure, one class who 
were seeking to avoid, and the other to 
confirm, their contracts, by resorting to a 
court of law, and the effect of the amend- 
ment would be to deprive the latter class 
of the power of carrying into effect the 
honourable intention of confirming exist- 
ing engagements. 

The House divided on the amendment 
—Contents, 28; Not-Contents, 67. 
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Vice-CHANCELLoR’s Court.] Mr. 
M. A. Taylor said, he was encouraged, 
in bringing this important subject under 
the view of the House, by the result of a 
similar proposition of his in the last ses- 
sion, which had been negatived by only 
four votes. He trusted that on the pres 
sent occasion, the House would agree 
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with him in believing there was something 
fundamentally wrong in the system of the 
Court of Chancery and the appellant 
jurisdiction, as far as regarded the expence 
and delay to which suitors were subjected. 
The consequence was, that those in 
affluent circumstances alone could stand 
the expence, while those who had not 
opulent resources were seriously injured 
or altogether ruined. The delay also was 
gtinding and oppressive; indeed, the 
oppression to which matters of equity 
were liable, was enough to exhaust any 
moderate patience, and destroy any mo- 
derate fortune! He might be asked, why, 
when the evils were so great, there were 
not numerous petitions before the House 
to that effect ; and why he was the only 
person who came forward on the subject ? 
To the latter question he would state, 
he did not stand alone; for, in 1811, he 
had carried his motion for an inquiry; 
and as to the former, he could say, that 
whatever were the complaints made by 
suitors and their solicitors, he found it 
very difficult to persuade them to come 
forward, and state to that House their 
grievances. He had received various in- 
formation relative to this question, some 
of which he would briefly mention. He 
then stated an instance of a writ of 
error in the Court of Chancery, which 
was instituted in 1814, and was still on 
the paper. It arose out of a decree 
pronounced by the Master of the Rolls 
in 1812. He could not say whether 
judgment had been yet pronounced. He 
could, if necessary, state from twenty to 
forty instances of a similar kind. There 
was one instance in particular, in which 
there was a property of 28 shares, each 
share being worth 1,200/.: after twelve 
years, the property was sold under a 
decree, ordering the shares to be equally 
divided. A person whom he knew, held 
one of the shares, and expected 1,200/.; 
but his costs came to 750/.; so that there 
came into his pockets opt of this property 
but 450/. There were other cases of a 
like nature, which as strongly affected 
the character of the appellant jurisdic- 
tion, as to the excessive expence and 
delay attendant on its proceedings. He 
did not state these matters with the in- 
tention of disputing the purity of the 
Court, but to show the necessity of re- 
forming the system. All his aim was to 
put the House in possession of the facts, 
that they might judge whether he was 
right or wrong in the view which he took 
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of the subject. His only aim was to 
replace the two courts on the footing 
upon which they originally stood; that 
they might again discharge their high 
functions in the way they ought; and 
not, as he asserted they had for the last 
few years done, increase the miseries of 
litigation by occasioning delay and ex- 
pence without limit. After the reports of 
the two committees of the House of 
Commons, in 1811 and 1812, the abuses 
in the courts of equity became so appa- 
rent, that the House of Lords appointed 
a committee, who made a report upon it. 
Out of that report arose the bill for 
creating the vice chancellor’s court. 
That bill was strenuously opposed, by 
the greatest characters in the House of 
Commons. In particular, sir S. Romilly 
exerted all his eloquence, to induce the 
House to reject it. If ever there was an 
authority on the highest points of equity, 
to which he would refer in preference 
to any other, it would be that illustrious 
individual, whom he would not hesitate 
to compare to lord Nottingham, or lord 
Hardwicke. That great person clearly 
foretold all the evils that had since hap- 
pened. The present vice chancellor him- 
self opposed every part of the bill. A 
right hon. gentleman opposite also. de- 
cidedly opposed the bill.—-However, the 
bill passed the House, in an evil hour; for 
from the passing of that bill he dated the 
extinction of the right of the suitor to the 
material privilege of having his cause 
heard before the great seal. In very few 
instances before that period had causes 
been set down before the Master of the 
Rolls: but so different was the case after 
the passing of the bill, that the late Master 
of the rolls (sir W. Grant) had told him he 
had retired from office, because that bill 
had broken his back. The principal duty 
of the great seal was to administer justice 
to suitors in the court of Chancery as 
quickly as possible. What would lord 
Nottingham or lord Hardwicke say if 
they saw that suitors could scarcely ap- 
proach the great seal but by the interven- 
tion of the vice chancellor’s court, its 
deputy, and that they were thus exposed 
to a double expence, and a three-fold 
delay? Noone could be more sensible 
of the many excellent qualities of the emi- 
nent individual who presided in the court 
of Chancery; but, somehow or other, 
whenever any question, whether of foreign 
or domestic policy was agitating in the 
cabinet, the lord chancellor could never 
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be easy in that court, but shut up. his 
note-book and went to Carlton House. 
In fact, the lord chancellor was more a 
statesman than he ought to be, as his 
proper sphere was in the court of Chan- 
cery. The hon. gentleman here quoted 
a passage from a pamphlet of sir S. Ro- 
milly’s, predicting the evils which had 
ensued from the bill for establishing the 
vice-chancellor’s court. In the last eight 
years and a half the lord chancellor had not 
had an opportunity of hearing more than 
53 causes; while the vice-chancellor had 
in that time heard 2,328. Was that the 
way in which chancery business ought to 
be done? No doubt the lord chancellor 
had been fully occupied otherwise ; but 
would any lawyer deny that the lord chan- 
cellor’s proper place was the court of 
Chancery? Inthe last eight years the 
lord chancellor had heard 157 appeals 
from the other courts of equity. There 
were now about 119 tohear ; so that, cal- 
culating at the rate at which those ap- 
peals had hitherto been heard, it would 
take four years to get through them. So 
that the appellant, after having gone 
through all the horrors of the vice-chan- 
cellor’s, or the master of the rolls’ court, 
must still wait four years before his case 
could be finally determined! Was that a 
situation in which a suitor ought to be 
placed? Could parliament satisfy their 
consciences if they took no step to re- 
medy the evil? Now, with respect to 
motions, during the last eight years the 
lord chancellor had heard 5,155 motions. 
During the same period the vice-chan- 
cellor had heard 14,560,—not motions of 
course, but actual motions. Many of the 
motions heard by the lord chancellor were 
appeals from the vice-chancellor’s court, 
a circumstance which sir S. Romilly had 
distinctly predicted. The same was the 
case with exceptions and petitions. When, 
some years ago, he (Mr. T.) proposed to 
separate the bankrupt business from the 
other labours of the lord chancellor, of 
which it formed a large portion, the 
learned lord would not hear of such a 
thing. It now, however, appeared, that 
the vice-chancellor did a great deal of 
that business. In every point of view, 
the existing system was an evil which 
ought tobe cured. No one knew how 
soon he might be dragged through all the 
horrors of this equity ordeal, which ne- 
vertheless he had heard gentlemen, with 
stoical apathy, call «the merciful court of 
Chancery.” He was very desirous that a 
VOL. VII. 
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regular statement should be made to par- 
liament of the business done by the lord 
chancellor and his deputy, distinguishing 
the number of appeals heard by the 
former.—He would proceed to the consi- 
deration of the appellant jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords, which, to his great 
surprise, appeared in the discussions on 
the bill for creating a vice-chancellor’s 
court to be of more importance than the 
privileges of the suitors in the Court, of 
Chancery. The hon. gentleman here read 
the preamble of the bill, toshow that to 
give facilities to that jurisdiction was its 
principal object. Had the result been 
satisfactory even in that respect? At 
first, as all new brooms swept clean, a 
great deal of work was dispatched in the 
House of Lords, where there was at the 
passing of the bill in question an arrear 
of appeals for 11 years. In the first year 
after the bill, 60 appeals were decided ; 
in the next year 82; in the next 54; in 
the next 43; in the next 35; in the next 
27; in the next 41; in the next 22; and 
in the next 46. On the 10th of May, 
1822, there remained to be heard of 
appeals already appointed 122, and of 
others 33; making a total of 155. On 
the average dispatch of business of the 
last nine years, it would take four years 
to get through those 155 appeals. Was 
that the state in which the appellant 
suitor, after all he must previously have 
undergone in other courts, ought to be 
left ?, Could any one say that that was not 
a striking grievance ? One great object of 
the bill for establishing the vice-chan- 
cellor’s court had been, to hasten the de- 
cision of appeals in the House of Lords ; 
and yet it was now acknowledged, even 
by the learned lord himself, that unless 
some plan were adopted for getting rid of 
the Scotch appeals he could not go on. 
He (Mr. T.) now-expected that it would 
be proposed to constitute some interme- 
diate tribunal to hear the appeals from 
Scotland—a measure, which was re- 
commended by some of the judges several 
years ago, but which dropped to the 
ground. It was not his wish that the 
vice-chancellor’s courtshould bedestroyed 
at once, for he was desirous that time 
should be afforded to parliament and to 
his majesty’s government, to consider what 
it would be advisable to substitute. He 
would ask gentlemen whether the debt 
due by those courts to the suitors was truly. 
paid and satisfied? But he was con- 
vinces the House would not suffer the 
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subjects of this country to be left in so 

erilous and distressing a situation. He 
fad been indulged in a variety of conver- 
sations with the lord chancellor upon the 
subject; and had entertained hopes that 
that noble personage himself, seeing the 
evil, would have originated some measure 
asa remedy. In that expectation, how- 
ever, he had been disappointed. The 
noble and learned lord spoke of his inten- 
tion to resign the seals, and said, that he 
thought it would be more delicate to leave 
alteration to his successor. He (Mr. T.) 
did not agree in that feeling, nor in any 
feeling which was to prolong, even for a 
day, the existing system. He would 
therefore move, “ That this House will 
resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the act of 
the 53rd Geo. 3, c. 24.” It was his in- 
tention to propose, if he obtained the 
committee, the abolition of the vice- 
chancellor’s court, after a period of two 
years. 

The Attorney General said, he wassome- 
thing surprised at the conclusion of the 
hon. member. Why had he not moved at 
once to repeal the act? Why lose his time 
in taking a committee, when the House 
had already before it all the materials ne- 
cessary to its decision? The exertions 
of the lord chancellor were too universally 
acknowledged, to require any descrip- 
tion. The learned lord sat from October 
in one year, to September in another; 
and often gave up holidays to the de- 
spatch of any pressing business. A little 
attention to the returns before the House 
would show that, except as to appeals, 
there was no material arrear of business 
before the chancellor. The hon. member 
had cited an instance of an amicable suit 
which had lasted 12 years. Now, he 
would put it to any gentleman conversant 
with chancery practice, whether such a 
suit, unless under peculiar circumstances, 
could endure for 12 years. Since the 
vice-chancellor’s court had been estab- 
lished, the lord chancellor had been a 
good deal occupied in the hearing of ap- 
peals: but that must inevitably happen 
where the power of appeal existed, and 
where parties were not satisfied. In esti- 
mating the quantity of business got 
through by the lord chancellor, the House 
ought'to look at the number of motions 
taken before that learned judge. Each 
motion, in many cases, amounted to the 
hearing of a cause. Appeals, very fre- 
quently, were taken in the shape of mo- 
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tions. A cause having been decided by 
the vice-chancellor, or the master of the 
rolls, the lord chancellor was moved to 
stay proceedings under the decree, and 
upon that motion the whole question of 
appéal was gone into. To compare the 
business of the lord chancellor with that 
of the other judges of the court was not 
fair, because his lordship was occupied 
during the session of parliament three 
days a week in hearing appeals. Besides, 
the cases which came before him were 
generally of the first importance, and 
such as were litigated with the greatest 
anxiety and pertinacity. Those which 
went before the vice-chancellor and the 
master of the rolls were comparatively 
slight. But, to look at the business ac- 
tually got through by the lord chancellor: 
—In 1821, he had heard 8 causes, 6 exe 
ceptions, 5 pleas and demurrers, 57 pe- 
titions, 103 bankrupt petitions, 245 lunatic 
petitions, and 418 motions. In 1821, 


then, the lord chancellor had disposed of — 


890 different matters. In 1820 he had 
got through 1,015. In 1819, there 
were 1,011. The hon. member had 
said, that the establishment of the vice- 
chancellor’s court had not tended to 
the dispatch of business, in the House 
of Lords. In the ten years running 
from 1803 to 1813, the lord chancellor 
had disposed of 193 appeals. Between 
the year 1813 and the present time, 
no fewer than 421 appeals had been dis- 
posed of; and the advantage of enabling 
the lord chancellor to proceed with the 
appeals was prodigious ; for many of them 
were brought merely for the purpose of 
delay, and consequently disappeared the 
moment they were pressed upon. He 
admitted that the appeals (chiefly from 
Scotland) poured in very fast; and, in 
fact, the very good of decision brought 
some evil along with it; as the delay dp 
merly attendant upon appeals had deterred 
many persons from bringing them, so 
parties were now encouraged to prosecute 
them from the expedition with which they 
were arranged. The whole number of 
appeals unheard amounted to 101; and 
in no other branch of chancery business 
did there remain any arrear worth naming. 
He would put it to the House, therefore, 
whether the hon. member had made out 
any case to call for the measure he had 
proposed. 

Mr. John Williams said, that with re- 
spect to the dispatch of business in the 
court of the learned lord, he was com- 
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pelled to dissent from the attorney-general 
altogether. For the last 9 years,. the 
bankrupt petitions heard by the vice-chan- 
cellor had been, as compared with those 
of the lord chancellor, at least two to 
one. This excess of business in the vice- 
chancellor's court, led, of necessity, to the 
multiplication of appeals. 

Mr. Twiss said, that all the arguments 
now advanced against the vice-chancellor’s 
bill had been anticipated at the time when 
that bill was first brought forward, but 
which were not then considered powerful 
enough to prevent the House from adopt- 
ing it. Since the erection of the vice- 
chancelldr’s court, the entire number of 
matters disposed of by the lord chan- 
cellor was 11,320, by the vice-chancellor 
17,881. The appointment of the vice- 
chancellor’s court had reduced the arrear 
of causes less than one half. He there- 
fore saw no reason for carrying this rest- 
less activity of change, so much the 
rage of the day, into the highest court 
of law in the realm. In a great judge 
they were not merely to look at the num- 
ber of causes dismissed within a year, but 
to the effect of his judgments in the way 
of precedent. He would venture to say, 
that when the decisions of the present 
lord chancellor should be consulted by 
future lawyers, they would be looked up 
to as monuments of legal excellence. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that what he 
had stated remained unanswered, and he 
would, year after year, take the sense of 
the House upon the subject, if he should 
divide but two. 

The House divided: Ayes, 51; Noes, 
108. 


MINISTERIAL Pensions Bitt.] Mr. 
Creevey said, he rose to submit to the 
House the consideration of the Ministe- 
rial Pension bill of 1817. He had for- 
merly moved certain accounts as grounds 
of ulterior proceedings which he would 
now propose for repealing the bill. No 
task could be more difficult than ‘to call 
upon that House to take away 42,000/. a 

ear from the ministers of the Crown. 

e agreed with the noble lord opposite, 
that he should be unsuccessful, yet he 
relied upon the great allies of reform— 
public opinion, the publicity of their de- 
bates, and the forms of parliament. 
Though he should be in a minority of 
twenty, he should still feel confident that 
this bill should soon be withdrawn from 
the Statute-book. His object now was, to 
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submit a certain set of resolutions, in 
which he hoped the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes) who had done so much in pass- 
ing the bill, would agree with him. He 
might save time by stating his resolutions 
as his text, and making his observations 
afterwards. The first resolution stated the 


fact, 


1. * That it appears to this House, by 
an act passed in the 57th year of his late 
majesty, c. 65, that a sum of 42,000/. per 
annum is charged in perpetuity upon the 
Consolidated fund, to be divided in pen- 
sions among certain persons who shall 
have held certain public offices under the 
Crown for certain periods of time; viz. 
six pensions of 3,000/. per ann. each, to 
such persons as shall have held the offices 
of First Commissioner of his majesty’s 
Treasury, er one of the principal Secre- 
taries of state, or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or First Lord of the Admiralty, 
for a period of not less than two years ‘in 
the whole, either uninterruptedly or at 
different times: One other pension of 
3,000/. per annum to any person who shall 
have held any of the last-mentioned offices 
without being subject to any limitation 
or restriction whatsoever as a duration of 
service: Three pensions of 2,000/. per 
ann. each, to such persons as shall have 
held the offices of Chief Secretary. for 
Ireland, or Secretary at War, for any pe- 
riod not less than five years in the whole, 
either uninterruptedly or at different 
times: Six pensions of 1,500/. per annum 
each, to such persons as shall have held 
the offices of one of the Joint Secretaries 
of the Treasury, or First Secretary of the 
Admiralty, for any period not less than 
five years; and six pensions of 1,000/. per 
ann. each, tosuch persons as shall have held 
the offices of the Under Secretaries of 
State, Clerk of the Ordnance, or Second 
Secretary to the Admiralty, for any pe- 
riod not less than ten years.” 

Now, the chief justice, who generally 
was not a young man when he attained 
to that office, must be in office 15 years 
before he could be entitled to a pension. 
There was also a fancy pension of 3,000/. 
for which no time at all was necessary. 
The second Resolution was the pretence, 
that 42,0002. yearly were given as a com- 
pensation for the abolition and regulation 
of different offices. It stated, 

2. “* That it appears by the preamble 
of the last recited act, that such sum of 
42,000/. per annum is provided for the 
different’ persons therein named, on ac= 
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‘count of, and as a compensation for, the 
abolition and regulation of different public 
offices by other acts then and there 
passed, and which will deprive the Crown 
(as therein is stated) of part of the means 
by which his majesty had been thereto- 
fore enabled to recompense the meritori- 
ous services of persons holding, or who 
have held, high and efficient public 
offices.” 

He now came to the third Resolution. 
Whereas it had been heretofore the prac- 
tice of the Crown to find out the merits 
of its servants, and when the funds at its 
disposal were insufficient to reward 
transcendant merit, to make a special ap- 
plication to parliament for the purpose, 
the Resolution stated, 

8. “ That although the said act of the 
‘57th of his late majesty, c. 65, professes 
in its preamble to supply the Crown with 
new means of recompensing the services 
of persons holding, or who have held, 
high and efficient public offices, no appli- 
cation from the Crown for such new 
sources of patronage, by message or 
otherwise to this House, is to be found 
upon its Journals; that the said act ap- 
pears to have originated solely from a 
Select Committee of this House, and 
which was partly composed of persons 
who, from their official situations, would 
themselves become entitled to the pen- 
sions created by the bill: that this Select 
Committee was appointed in the year 
1817, during the pressure of great public 
financial distress; that the sole object of 
its appointment (as appears by the Jour- 
nals) was, to examine into the public re- 
venues and expenditure of the country, 
and more especially to ascertain what re- 
lief could be afforded to the people by 
the reduction of such expenditure; that 
this committee nevertheless, so appointed 
and so composed, did, in their first re- 
port, recommend the creation of this new 
and burthensome Pension Fund upon the 
people, fixing at their own. discretion, 
upon such persons who were alone to 
possess if, and in what proportions, and 
leaving to his majesty the authority of his 
veto only in the last resort over pensions 
thus created by his servants in favour of 
themselves.” 

Now it was the acknowledged principle 
of our constitutional law, that parties in- 
terested should not be judges in their 
own case. How far this principle had 
been observed in the bill of which he 
spoke, the House would decide, when he 
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stated, that the noble marquis opposite 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, 
were members of the committee. When 
an inquiry was proposed some time ago 
into the diplomatic expenditure, the noble 
lord declared, that he would not, as he 
called it, ** disvigour” the monarchy, by 
consenting to that inquiry. But how much 
more did such a Bill as this “ disvigour ” 
the monarchy? The term was the noble 
lord’s, or he should not have thought of 
using it. In the language of the noble lord 
he could not conceive any act more “ dis- 
vigouring” to the country than a commit- 
tee thus imposing on the people a great 
burthen of pensions, payable to ministers. 
By ‘ disvigoured,” he understood ‘ de- 
graded ;” and he thought the country 
was precisely in that situation, in conse~ 
quence of such a proceeding. The effect 
of it was, to remove from ministers their 
responsibility and to attach it tothe Crown. 
This pension-fund of 42,000/. a year was 
charged in consequence of thé proposal 
of a committee composed chiefly of the 
ministers of the Crown, who were them- 
selves to be the objects of such an 
arrangement. 

The fourth Resolution stated, 

4. “ That antecedent to the act of the 
57th of his late majesty, c. 65, it was un- 
known to the laws and constitution of this 
kingdom, that the abolition and regula- 
tion of useless or overpaid offices were to 
be purchased and paid for by pensions 
from the public, to persons holding high 
and efficient public offices ; that the power 
of the Crown to dispose of its revenues 
in favour of the subject has been. greatly 
abridged within the last two centuries, 
without any claims for compensation by 
pensions being made from the persons 
who then held high and efficient public 
offices ; that various useless and overpaid 
offices have been abolished and regulated 
during the same period, particularly by 
the act of the 23rd of his late majesty, 
c. 82, whereby different offices of con- 
siderable emolument in his majesty’s 
exchequer were abolished, and others, 
having profits to an enormous amount, 
were regulated, and reduced to a definite 
and comparatively moderate value, but 
that no compensation by pensions for such 
abolition and regulation was claimed by 
the persons who then held high and effi- 
cient situations.” 

The object of the resolution was, to 
show the country that this was the first time 
in which any set of public men had ever 
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demanded to be paid by the public: out 
of the profits or savings arising from the 
reduction of useless offices. In 1782, the 
reports upon which the regulations for 
the reduction of useless offices were 
framed and acted upon, were drawn up 
by persons who were not members of that 
House. The commissioners of accounts, 
appointed in 1780, were not only not 
members of that House, but they were 
bound by an oath, to execute their office 
with fidelity. These commissioners were 
prohibited even from holding any office 
under government during the sitting 
of the ‘commissioners. The contrary 
practice had long since been adopted; 
and really gentlemen seemed to think it 
was all matter of course and of constitu- 
tional law, that committees of that House 
should provide pensions for ministers. 
His object in bringing this resolution be- 
fore the House was, to record what a 
different practice they had once observed. 
The hon, gentleman here alluded to a 
message which came down from the 
Throne, in 1782, recommending the 
abolition of useless offices, &c., and re- 
peated the answer of the Commons to 
that message; whereby they pledged 
themselves to an inquiry into the subject 
at an early period of the ensuing session. 
Now, this took place when our debt was 
200 millions. His late majesty here 
talked of the sacrifices which had been 
generously made by the people during 
the American war. But had no sacrifices 
been made during the late war? Surely, 
after such sacrifices as had recently 
been made, and with the national debt 
increased to 800 millions, the people were 
entitled to every possible relief. In that 
royal message ‘* the people”? were men- 
tioned with consideration. But, in 1817, 
the member for Corfe-castle took the 
executive out of the Crown altogether ; 
and by the bill which his exertions pro- 
cured to be passed, ministers were care- 
fully provided for ; but not one word was 
said about “ the people.” But, supposing 
even that it had been the practice for 
committees of that House to propose re- 
wards of this kind to public men; and to 
marshal them in classes, as they would 
do clerks in public offices—supposing 
that public men were ordinarily paid 
out of the savings arising from the 
abolition of public offices—still there 
never had been a bargain so atrocious 
and abominable as that which was entered 
into in 1817, between the committee and 
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ministers, for the payment of the latter, 
at the expense of the public.—The 5th 
Resolution he had to submit was this: 

5. ‘That, in addition to, and inde- 
pendent of, the preceding objections, to 
the origin and principle of the Pension bill, 
the contract which is thereby set up be- 
tween the pensioners under the bill and 
the public, is without any adequate consi- 
deration or advantage on the part of the 
nation ; that the offices to be prospectively 
abolished or regulated by the acts of the 
57 Geo. 3rd, c. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, and 
84, form a limited part only of offices of 
the same description, and which were all 
decided upon as fit to be abolished or re- 
gulated by the votes of this House, in the 
years 1812 and 1813; that of the offices 
tobe prospectively abolished, those of the 
two chief justices in Eyre of the value of 
2,000. per annum each, are the only ones 
which have usually been granted by the 
Crown to persons who have held high 
and efficient civil offices; and that, of the 
offices to be prospectively regulated, the 
principal regulation is, that the duties of 
such offices shall be performed by the 
holders thereof in person, instead of by 
deputy; the appointment to such offices, 
as well as of all salaries, being left at the 
sole discretion of the commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasury ; and yet, in return 
for, and by way of purchase of, these pro- 
spective, partial, and indefinite savings, 
the people are to pay from henceforth 
42,000/. per annum, in perpetuity, to thé 
different public servants of the Crown 
who are named in the Pension bill.” 

The fact was, that except the chief 
justiceships in Eyre, the great offices, such 
as the _tellerships and the auditorships of 
the Exchequer, had not been regulated, 
but only reserved. Their faté was not 
yet determined. The hon. member (Mr. 
Bankes) on a former occasion had said, 
that he (Mr. C.) had voted for the bills of 
1812 and 1813. He had done so; and 
he was ashamed to acknowledge: it, on 
finding the monstrous abuse of its prin- 
ciple which had since taken place. The 
principle which he voted for was, that all 
useless offices were to be abolished ; all 
offices greatly overpaid to be regulated ; 
all objectionable offices in the colonies 
and the courts of law to be done away 
with. This principle had been 80’ very 
differently recognised by the hon. gentle- 
man since he brought in his bill, that he 
hoped he had only to remind the hon. 


gentleman of that difference to be assured 
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of his support on the present occasion. 
At the time that the hon. gentleman pro- 
posed the bill in question, he (Mr. C.) 
took him absolutely for a reformer, but 
surely never did reformer become more 
‘* disvigoured” than the hon. gentleman 
ever since he became a member of the 
committee of 1817. Never were two bills 
more different than those which the hon. 
gentleman had at those two different in- 
tervals introduced into the House. Indeed, 
it was astonishing to think of a grave and 
stayed gentleman, like the hon. member for 
Corfe-castle, being guilty of such extreme 
inconsistency, He began by a bill to 
abolish all useless offices, and to allow 
pensions after five years of service. But 
after he had got into company with the 
noble lord, he introduced a bill entirely 
different, and allowed pensions after two 

ears service only.—He should like the 

ouse to guess at the precise sum which 
had been saved under the operation of 
the two bills during a period of five years. 
His next resolution would show :— 

6. ‘ That from the returns which have 
been made to the House of offices already 
abolished or regulated under the act last- 
mentioned, and of pensions received under 
the Pension-bill, the following appears to 
be the result of the contract between the 
pensioners under the Pension-bill and the 
public at large, up to the present period: 
—In England, offices abolished, those of 
clerk to the warden to the Mint, saving, 
92]. 10s per annum; stamper of weights, 
saving 250/. per annum; total saving in 
England in five years, 342/. 10s. In 
Scotland, offices abolished, vice-admiral, 
saving 1,000/. per annum; inspector of 
military roads, saving 200/. per annum ; 
offices vacant, and subject to regulation, 
lord registrar in Scotland, late value 
1,200/., but no saving returned; king’s 
remembrancer’s office in Scotland, saving 
returned, 500/.; and the office of teller 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, late value— 
1,300/. per annum, but no saving re- 
turned.—Pensions which have received 
his majesty’s sign manual, under the Pen- 
sion-bill, to Henry, lord viscount Sid- 
mouth, 3,000/. per annum ; and to the 
right hon. Henry Goulburn, 1,000 per 
annum; the latter pension being sus- 

ended by the Pension-bill, as long as 
Mr. Goulburn holds the office of chief- 
secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land.” 

Now, supposing that all the useless 
offices named were actually abolished, 
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though the tellership of the Exchequer 
and other offices. were still reserved, the 
total saving would be, 4,602/. 10s. in five 
years. All this, and particularly the 
matter of the last resolution, ought to be 
recorded on the Journals, in order to let 
the public know their great obligations to 
public men. The seventh Resolution was 
as follows :— 

7. ‘ That this House is of opinion, 
that had the offices of clerk to the warden 
of the mint, and stamper of weights in 
England, and the offices of vice-admiral 
and inspector of military roads in Scot- 
land, remained at the disposal of the 
Crown, instead of being abolished, they 
would not have been conferred by his 
majesty upon Henry, lord viscount Sid- 
mouth as a recompense for his services 
in the different high and efficient situa- 
tions which he has held; and that, even 
if they had been all so conferred upon 
lord Sidmouth, their united profits are 
very inferior in amount to the pension he 
now receives as a compensation for the 
loss of them; that it appears, moreover, 
by a document lately laid before this 
House, that in the year 1802, Henry, lord 
viscount Sidmouth, being then first com- 
missioner of his majesty’s treasury, did 
grant to his son, Henry Addington, the 
office of clerk of the pells in England, of 
the annual value of 3,000/.; and that lord 
Sidmouth or his family have received the 
profits of such office for 20 years, although 
lord Sidmouth during a great portion of 
such time has held different offices of 
great emolument under the Crown; that 
the office of clerk of the pells was, at the 
time it was last granted, and is now, an 
office executed entirely by deputy, but by 
one of the acts of regulation before re- 
ferred to, the duties of such office at 
some future period, are to be performed 
by the principal in person, so that lord 
Sidmouth or his family, receive at present 
3,000/. per annum as the profit of this 
office, without being subject to any re- 
gulation whatsoever ; and lord Sidmouth 
receives a farther sum of 3,000/. per 
annum as a compensation for some injury 
which it is presumed some other person 
may sustain by some future regulation of 
this office, when lord Sidmouth’s interest 
or that of his family therein shall cease.” 
[A laugh.] 

Gentlemen laughed; but surely never 
was a situation so romantic, and no doubt 
so distressing,, as that of lord viscount 
Sidmouth! He would not go out of his 
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way to utter a single disrespectful word 
of lord Sidmouth ; but he would just men- 
tion two names, than whom that noble- 
man’s warmest admirers would not deny, 
thatlord Sidmouth was not likely to occupy 
a wider or more commanding position in 
thehistory of theircountry. Here waslord 
Sidmouth receiving for his very eminent 
services, two or more salaries. Now, the 
great, the good lord Godolphin, had but 
one pension, which he condescended to 
accept from the Crown. The celebrated 
Chatham also, had but one pension, and 
that, too, he condescended, certainly, to 
accept from the Crown ; but in both cases 
the salaries were single. He did not see, 
therefore, why the noble tord Sidmouth 
should have two. The result of the dif- 
ferent considerations which he had now 
the honour of submitting to the House 
was embodied in his last Resolution :— 

8. ‘ That this House is of opinion, 
that for the House of Commons to pro- 
vide pensions for the principal civil 
servants of the Crown by committees of 
its own, and without any application from 
the Throne for such purposes, is an in- 
terference with the just prerogative of the 
Crown, an abuse of that power over the 
public money with which this House is 
intrusted by the constitution, and an in- 
tolerable grievance to the people; and 
that this grievance is still further aggra- 
vated by that new and degrading principle 
of the Pension bill, which compels the 
people to purchase from the servants of 
the Crown, every abolition or regulation 
of an useless or overpaid office :— That 
after all the sacrifices which have been 
made by the great and industrious popu- 
lation of these kingdoms, and under all 
that unparalleled distress with which a 
great portion of such population is at pre- 
sent afflicted, they are entitled to demand, 
as a matter of right and justice, and not 
of purchase, the abolition and regulation 
of every useless and overpaid office in the 
state whatsoever ; and that, in conformit 
to such just and reasonable claims, it is 
the opinion of this House, that the Minis- 
terial Pension bill, of the 57th year of his 
late majesty, c. 65, ought to be repealed 
forthwith.” 

Upon these Resolutions he knew very 
well that he should be left in a very limited 
minority: but he should be satisfied with 
the opportunity of recording them upon 
the Journals of the House. And sure he 
was, that when the public opinion, which 
had been admitted in that House to be so 
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much enlightened, was expressed on the 
subject, sooner or later the act in question 
would be repealed. He should now con- 
clude by moving his first Resolution. 

Mr. Bankes professed himself to have 
been a party to the principle upon which 
the acts of 1813 and 1817 were founded. 
On the first of these occasions, the hon. 
gentleman declared there was something 
so unjustifiable and abominable in the 
measure adopted, that he could not recur 
to it without shame. Now, what was that 
principle? The abolition of useful offices ; 
the reduction in salary of overpaid ones; 
salary commensurate with duty; and at 
the same time carefully made adequate as 
compensation for the duties discharged. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that, in 1782, 
Mr. Burke did not act upon this principle. 
But what Mr. Burke said on the subject 
of laying down all useless or overpaid 
offices, without exception, was this,— 
that it would be bad service to the state, 
to take away from the Crown the means 
of tempting talents into its service. As 
for the hon. gentleman’s complaining 
that these pensions and compensations 
had been settled without any message 
from the Crown, the hon. gentleman 
could not but be aware, that the Crown 
must be a party to every bill of this sort. 
The hon. member had contrasted the bills 
which he (Mr. B). had brought in, with 
that which formed the subject of debate. 
He did not hesitate to say, that he be- 
lieved the two bills which he had for- 
merly introduced, would, if they had 
passed, have been found more effective 
than the present bill. The hon. member 
had assumed, that the existing bill was 
also his work. This he denied. He did 
not mean to defend the bill altogether: he 
thought it defective in several points, and 
particularly with respect to the periods of 
service, which were too limited. The 
bill, however, contained much that was 
good ; and, if it were repealed, it would 
be necessary to return to the state of 
things which existed before the measure 
was passed ; and, therefore, the object of 
the motion must be considered to be not 
so much the repeal of the bill, as the re- 
storation of sinecures. Was the House 
prepared for this? Would any man deny 
that the bill had effected an improve- 
ment upon the former system; or say, 
that it was not better to have pensions, 
however large, than to revive sinecures? 
If the House were to agree to the mo- 
tion, it would establish a most extraor- 
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dinary precedent, by placing on the Jour- 
nals the comments of the hon. member 
upon an act of parliament. The pensions 
which had been granted to lord Sidmouth, 
he considered no more than a fit remu- 
neration for the arduous and meritorious 
services of that noble lord. It was the 
prerogative of the Crown to bestow pen- 
sions as rewards for eminent public ser- 
vices: and if ever that prerogative should 
be taken from the Crown, and vested in 
that House, it would be a departure from 
the principles of the constitution, and the 
change would be forty times more expen- 
sive and onerous than the original state of 
things. He concluded with moving, 
*‘ That the other orders of the day be 
read.” 

Mr. H. G. Bennet said, he considered 
the bill a fraudulent measure. Under it, 
very few offices had been abolished, and 
not many regulated. He objected to the 
whole of the present system. He had 
satisfied himself by inquiry, that since the 
Revolution, all the great offices of state 
had been given as bribes to families, for 
the support of ministers when they had 
lost the confidence of the country. Those 
offices were not bestowed as rewards 
for public services, but as pay for poli- 
tical prostitution. He chiefly objected 
to the present bill, because it held out 
inducements to political adventurers to 
enter that House, who, by prostituting 
the talents with which Providence had 
gifted them, arrived at situations of 
rank, and, after two years’ service, re- 
tired upon a pension for life. He must 
deny that the country would be a loser 
by the repeal of the bill. He did not 
believe that the House, even constituted 
as it was, would agree to a pension of 
3,000/. to lord Sidmouth. It was painful 
to allude to particular individuals ; but he 
felt it his duty to declare, that from the 
hapless day when lord Sidmouth quitted 
the chair of that House to become prime 
minister of this country—for which si- 
tuation, in point of ability and talent, 
he was no more qualified than any of the 
door-keepers of the house—down to the 
present time, he had done nothing to de- 
serve such a reward as that which had 
been bestowed upon him. [Cheers.] It 
would be very consistent in those who 
were the supporters of the Manchester 
massacre, and the eulogists of spies and 
informers, to praise the noble viscount; 
but he could not consider it any thing but 
an unfortunate selection which had 
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placed’ such a man in an office of such 
great importance. He judged, from the 
general conduct of the hon. member for 
Corfe-castle, that he was a friend to re- 
form in little things, but an enemy to 
economy and reform in matters of im- 
portance; and he was of opinion, that 
nobody had done more to prevent any 
real reform from taking place. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the attack made 
on him by the hon. member was most un- 
founded. He would appeal to the whole 
course of his parliamentary conduct 
against such an insinuation, which, in jus- 
tice to himself, he must term false. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet said, that with every 
possible contumely, he returned the term 
“ false,” in every sense in which it was 
used by the hon. member. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could not, without the utmost indignation, 
listen to the attacks which had been so 
profusely and so unwarrantably made on 
the characters of individuals by the two 
hon. members. Those hon. members 
could not be ignorant of the inconsis- 
tency of their arguments on the question 
of rewards to public servants. They 
ought to be aware, that the reform of Mr. 
Burke allowed of rewards to public ser- 
vants who had filled high and important 
situations. The speeches, however, of 
the hon. members, however they might 
affect to approve the principle of that 
measure, presented the most disgusting 
system of inconsistency he had ever met 
with ; for though they had been sticklers 
for the bill on a former occasion, which 
admitted the justice of such rewards, they 
now came forward to oppose them, with 
the evident view of attacking the character 
of anobleman, in whose case the principle 
had been applied. The character of his 
noble friend ony Sidmouth) was, how- 
ever, too exalted to be affected by such 
insinuations; for he would assert, that a 
more able and efficient minister of the 
Crown had not existed than he had 
proved himself. By his talents and exer- 
tions he had contributed mainly to the 
salvation of the country in an hour of 
danger and peril. Having those opi- 
nions with respect to the character and 
talents of ‘his noble friend, it was not 
without feelings of disgust that he had 
heard the gross attack upon him, in 
which he had been compared to one of 
the door-keepers of that House. Such 
language never ought to have been used 
in the observations of one gentleman upon 
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the political conduct of another. It was, 
however, reserved for the hon. member 
for Shrewsbury, and he did not envy him 
the proud distinction, to make the ex- 
ception. The conduct of his noble friend, 
would, on every occasion of his life, 
bear the strictest scrutiny. At the time 
he left the chair of that House, which he 
had filled with so much credit and ability, 
he left it, not from any wish of his own, 
but in obedienice to the commands of his 
sovereign ; and though his political career 
might not be so brilliant as that of Mr. 
Pitt or Mr. Fox, on a comparison, his 
eminent services were not the less enti- 
tled to the gratitude of his country. But 
the attacks of the hon. members did not 
end here. An attempt was made to 
wound the personal feelings of his noble 
friend, by a charge ‘of his having acted 
from interested motives. Such a charge 
was most unwarranted. When his noble 
friend left the chair of that House, he 
refused to accept of any provision; and 
the same disinterested feelings actuated 
him when he retired from the cabinet. In 
consideration of his eminent services, his 
late majesty had given his commands to 
Mr. Yorke to draw up a message to the 
Commons to make provision for him. His 
noble friend most peremptorily refused to 
accept of any. It was objected by the 
hon. mover, that his noble friend had 
conferred offices upon members of his 
own family. If he had done so, he had 
done no more than had been done by 
other ministers. But what had that pro- 
vision to do with the present question? 
This, however, did not prevent the gen- 
tlemen opposite from alluding to circum- 
stances, which were calculated to harrow 
up family feelings, and that, too, in a 
casé where no other object could, by 
possibility, be attained. It must have 
been known to the hon. members, that of 
thé profits of the situation which had been 
conferred on a part of the family of his 
noble friend, he could not, under the par- 
ticular circumstances, touch a penny; 
and for that reason, as it could not sup- 
port any one of their arguments, com- 
moh feelings of humanity should have 
indticéd them to abstain from introducing 
it. Takirig all the circumstances into 
consideration, it was not without feelings 
of great disgust that he had heard the re- 
marks of the hon. gentlemen, and he 
could not sit there without expressing his 
reprobation of language the most disgust- 
ing and disgraceful he had ever heard 
VOL. VII. 
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within the walls of a British parliament. 
[Immense cheering from the ministerial 
side]. — 

Mr. Brougham said, he rose to protest 
against the tone and language which the 
noble lord had dared to use. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
order, and said—When any hon. mem- 
ber uses the word “dare,” as applied 
to any remark made by any other member, 
I apprehend it is quite inconsistent with 
the order of parliamentary proceedings. 
If the term is applied to any observation 
used by me, it isirregular ; for at the time’ 
of my making a remark which could call 
for such an expression, it was the learned 
member’s duty to have interrupted me. 
The learned member has neglected to do 
so, and I now appeal to the chair whether 
he is regular in the expression he has 
used. 

The Speaker said, that; undoubtedly, 
if the use of the word “ dare” were to be 
interpreted in the sense in which the noble 
lord took it, it would be quite disorderly; 
but the House would allow him to say, 
that the term was one which was fre- 
quently used in debate without any offen- 
sive intention on the part of the member 
using it. 

Mr. Brougham maintained, that he had a 
right to impugn any minister of the Crown 
for presuming (if he must be driven from 
his former word) to accuse a represen-~ 
tative of the people, engaged in the ho- 
nest discharge of his duty, in language 
such as no member of that House had 
ever ventured to employ. Disgraceful! 
disgusting! There might be some mem- 
bers who deemed his hon. friend’s speech 
disgraceful, but he (Mr. B.) was not one 
of them: there might be some who con- 
sidered them disgusting, but he belonged 
not to that class. It was one thing, how- 
ever, to think, and another to utter such 
language; and never in his life had he 
heard such expressions uttered in that’ 
House as those which had been launched 
by a minister of the Crown at the head of 
a representative of the people. He should 
feel for any member whowastreated in this 
most novel and unparliamentary fashion; 
but, in the present instance, he felt for a 
dear, long tried, and much valued friend, 
for whom he entertained all those senti- 
ments to which the excellence of his 
heart, the manliness of his character, 
and the inflexible integrity of his public 


conduct justly entitled him. With respect 
‘to the general question, he would only 
| 4U 
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say; that without entering into the personal 
character of lord Sidmouth, a more absurd 
or ridiculous attempt than that of raising 
him to the office of prime minister of the 
country, and particularly at the time he 
was so raised, had never before been heard 
of. He-then defended his hon. ‘riend 
against the charge of the noble lord, that 
his remarks were intended to wound that 
noble lord’s feelings. Nothing could be 
farther from his hon. friend’s intentions ; 
but the noble lord knew well where the 
shoe pinched; he knew also, that it was 
not the individual filling the situation 
of a sinecure to whom the objection was 
made, but to the principle of keeping up 
places which were wholly unnecessary. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
had used the words “ disgracetul and dis- 
gusting” in no other than a parliamentary 
sense, and did not apply them to the ge- 
neral scope of the argument of the hon. 
member. When he heard the hon. mem- 
ber compare his noble friend to a door- 
keeper, and undertake to prove that all 
the great families, from the period of the 
Revolution, had been corrupted by grants, 
similar to those conferred on lord Sid- 
mouth, he considered those two declara- 
tions both disgraceful and disgusting ; and 
though he wished it to be understood that 
he used these expressions in a parlia- 
mentary sense, he did not upon reflection 
consider that he had at all misapplied the 
terms. 

Mr. Creevey said, that as the hon. 
member for Corfe-Castle had moved as an 
amendment, that the House should pro- 
ceed to the other orders of the day, and 
as his (Mr. C.’s) object was to put his 
resolutions upon the Journals, he should 
merely hand up to the Speaker his. first 
resolution. If it was negatived, he should 
then move his other resolutions, as the 
other orders of the day were proposed to 
be read. He did not, however, intend to 
divide the House upon any of his resolu- 
tions, except the first. 

The question being put, “ That the 
other orders of the day be now read, the 
House divided: Ayes, 143. Noes, 42. 
Majority against Mr. Creevey’s first reso- 
lution, 101. 


List of the Minority. 


Bennet, hon. H. G. Denman, T. 

Bernal, KR. Dundas, hon. T. 
Brovgham, H. Dennison, W. J. 
Calvert, C. Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Carter, J. Folkestone, visct, 


Davies, T. H, Grattan, J. 
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Robinson, sir G. 


Guise, sir W. 


Haldimand, W. Rice, T. S. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Ricardo, D. 
Honeywood, W. P. Rowley, sir W. 
Hughes, W. L. Robarts, A. 
Hume, J. Robarts, G. 
Holdsworth, T. Smith, J. 
James, W. Smith, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. Taylor, M. A. 


Western, C. C. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Whitbread, S. C. 


Lushington, S. 


Maberly, J. Wilson, sir R. 
Maberly, W. Wood, alderman 
Milbank, M. TELLERS. 
Monck, J. B. Creevey, T. 
Newport, sir J. Duncannon, visct. 
Palmer, C. F. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 27. 

Navat AND Mititary PENsIons 
Bitt.] The House having resolved it- 
self into a committee on this bill, lord 
King moved the following preamble, 
which, he thought was more suitable . 
than the one which now preceded it :— 

‘«* Whereas an impatience of taxation, no 
less ignorant than irresistible, pervades all 
ranks of his majesty’s subjects, and it is 
highly expedient to afford some relief; 
and whereas the minimum of relief which 
will give satisfaction, and the least 
intelligible plan which can plausibly be 
stated, is that of extending the burthen of 
the military and naval pensions over a 
longer period of time than the natural 
lives of the present annuitants, and de- 
fraying the expense of the first 16 years 
by a series of annual loans ; and whereas, 
by an act of the 57th Geo. 3rd, c. 65, a 
very large provision has been made for 
the maintenance and half-pay of the per- 
sons now holding high and efficient offices, 
and it is desirable to secure the conti- 
nuance of the same high and efficient 
public men in the offices they now hold, 
in order to avoid increasing the amount 
of dead service or half-pay so profusely 
provided, in case his majesty’s present 
confidential servants should resign their 
offices, contrary to all true economy, 
and the intent and meaning of themselves, 
and of this act, and of every act of the 
present parliament; and whereas there is 
or will be a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., 
applicable to the redemption of the na- 
tional debt, to the relief of future genera- 
tions at the expense of the present; and 
whereas it is also become expedient to re- 
lieve the present ignorant and impatient 
generation at the expense of posterity, 
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which necessary relief could be effected 
most advantageously by a deduction from 
the said sinking fund, of a sum equal to 
the amount of revenue derived from those 
taxes which it is become so highly neces- 
sary to repeal; but whereas his majesty’s 
confidential servants now holding high 
and efficient offices have solemnly declared 
that the said sinking fund, to the full 
amount of 5,000,000/. aforesaid, shall be 
maintained inviolate; and whereas it is 
highly necessary that the wisdom of the 
said high and efficient public men should 
be upheld by the lords spiritual, and also 
by the lords temporal, and commons in 
parliament assembled; therefore be it 
enacted, by and with the advice of the 
same, that a series of loans shall be raised 
in a circuitous manner, and that the lords 
commissioners of the Treasury shall have 
power to lend to themselves, and to bor- 
row of themselves, and to conceal the 
whole transaction from themselves, and 
from all other ignorant and well-disposed 
persons: And be it further enacted, that 
the commissioners for the redemption of 
the {national debt shall likewise be the 
trustees appointed by the act for raising 
money on annuities to provide for the 
payment of the military and naval pen- 
sions, and that they shall, in their capa- 
cities of trustees, create stock, in their 
other capacities of commissioners for the 
redemption of the national debt, shall 
purchase that same stock; or, if more ex- 
pedient and inexplicable, shall issue Ex- 
chequer bills, and invest and reinvest the 
proceeds thereof, through all the mazes 
of the transfer office, according to the 
will and pleasure of the chancellor of the 
exchequer; and make centuple entry 
thereof, provided always that the aggre- 
gate of confusion and perplexity shall 
agree with the same sum, as the deduction 
of the requisite amount from the sinking 
fund.” 

Lord Harrowby observed, that the mea- 
sures of ministers were often called ab- 
surd, but he should be glad to know whe- 
ther this preamble was an example of the 
sense of the other side of the House. 

The motion was negatived. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 27. 

Ate Houses Licensine Biit.] Mr. 
Bennet moved, * That the bill be now 
read a third time.” 

Lord Cranborne said, there were several 
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clauses in the bill which he objected to. 
He therefore wished that the hon. mem- 
ber would consent to postpone it till next 
session. But as he did not expect the 
hon. member would consent to this, he 
should move, that the bill be read a third 
time this day three months. 

Alderman C. Smith thought the bill 
objectionable in many parts, and that it 
pressed too heavily on the publicans. 

Mr. Monck would support any measure 
calculated to check the monopoly of the 
brewers, the effects of which fell entirely 
upon the poor, who were often obliged to 
drink a deteriorated and unwholesome 
beverage, and that, too, at a dear rate. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the clause 
which gave an appeal to the quarter ses- 
sions, in case of licences, from the decision 
of the petty sessions. Unless this clause 
was withdrawn, he would oppose the bill. 

Mr. Peel said, there were several useful 
regulations in the bill, and therefore he 
hoped it would pass ; but he wished the 
hon. mover would consent to withdraw or 
modify the clause which took the discre- 
tionary power from the magistrates. 

Mr. Bernal said, it was using the hon. 
mover rather hardly to say that this bill 
was not in favour of the publicans, seeing 
it was founded on the petitions of many 
of that numerous body, and the commit- 
tee was attended by their solicitor. He 
thought the clause restricting the dis- 
cretionary power of the magistrates most 
salutary. 

Mr. Alderman Wood complained of the 
wanton acts of authority, which, under 
the present licensing system, often de- 
prived men who had. committed no 
offence, of the means of livelihood; and 
said, that such an act as a man’s not 
taking off his hat to the parson of the 
parish, might cause him to lose his licence. 
They could not, therefore, too soon put 
under proper control this arbitrary power 
of the magistrates. 

Mr. Bennet vindicated the principle of 
his bill, which, he said, went to destro 
the monopoly of the brewers, to break 
down corrupt influence, to prevent the 
arbitrary destruction of property, and 
take away from magistrates the power of 
doing that in close chambers, which they 
dare not do in open court. These prin- 
ciples remained in the bill as at first, 
and were not affected by the alterations 
which he had been induced to adopt. It 
was, therefore, rather hard that members 
who at first supported the bill, should 
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now oppose it ; and even turn their backs 
on petitions which they had presented in 
its favour. He would not, however, on 
that account withdraw the bill; for he 
felt too anxious that an immediate re- 
medy should be applied to the evils com- 
plained of. He wished particularly to 
destroy that frightful abuse. of the 
licensing system, which made it an engine 
of electioneering influence. He spoke 
not of Whigs or Tories, but of the abuse, 
as he knew it to be generally practised. 
He would adopt the suggestion of gentle- 
men on the other side, and would leave 
out the words “ counties and ridings,” 
and insert in their place the words 
** cities and boroughs,” because it was 
there that the evil was in most active 
operation ; for the magistrates in those 
places were mostly brewers and distillers, 
and had a direct interest in the continu- 
ance of the abuses which he was anxious 
to rectify. 

The House divided: For the third 
reading, 38 ; For the Amendment, 21. 
The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Stave" Travse.] Mr. Wilberforce 
began by observing, that as parliament 
had some years ago come to a determi- 
nation to abolish the Slave Trade, it was 
incumbent upon it to endeavour to make 
the measures it had agreed to for its abo- 
lition as complete and effectual as possible. 
For that purpose, application had been 
made to several foreign powers for their 
assistance, and the object of his motion 
was, to obtain the production of the cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween them and this government. The 
hon. gentleman proceeded to take a re- 
view of the policy which had been pursued 
by the various European states, and by 
America, with reference to this interest- 
ing subject. The Cortes of Spain had, in 
a manner highly creditable to themselves, 
passed a law, inflicting a severe penalty 
on any one who should be found dealing 
in slaves, and directing the instant 
manumission of the slaves themselves. 
He was unable to speak with equal praise 
of the conduct of the old government of 
Portugal. That government had long 
resisted the applications of the British 
government on the subject, until at length, 
wearied out with the intreaties of the 
latter, the Portuguese government had 
consented, on the understanding that they 
should receive some commercial conces- 
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sions in return, to abolish the trade to 
the north of the line only. Unhappily, 
however, there was reason to believe, that 
the agreement had not been strictly car- 
ried into effect, and that the governors of 
some of the Portuguese settlements not 
only winked at the trade, but were them- 
selves partakers of it. He hoped that the 
new government of Portugal would make a 
beneficial change on this subject. To the 
conduct of the government of the United 
States, he could advert with unfeigned 
pleasure. The American government had 
abolished the trade on their own part, and 
had co-operated with our government in en- 
deavouring to render that abolition uni- 
versal, Still, however, there was some- 
thing for the government of the United 
States todo. Last year a committee of 
the House.of Representatives recom- 
mended the adoption of a mutual and 
qualified right of search ; without which, 
indeed, all efforts wholly to put down the 
trade must be hopeless. It was to be 
lamented, that any ancient prejudice 
should be permitted to stand in the way 
of so desirable a measure; but the re- 
commendation to which he had alluded 
was not very favourably received, by the 
senate, and by the American govern- 
ment. He could not close this portion of 
his remarks without paying a just tribute 
to the naval officers of America, who had 
cordially co-operated with our own in 
the abolition of the traffic. He had 
now to speak of a power, the conduct 
of whose subjects on this great question, 
no friend of humanity could contem- 
plate without the deepest pain. — He 
meant France. Along the whole coast 


of Africa, the subjects of France were 


carrying on’ theSlave Trade with an every- 
day increasing activity. Invitations were 
openly held out to persons possessing 
small capitals to embark in this infamous 
traffic, with assurances that enormous 
profits would result from the speculation. 
And yet the government of France had 
expressed the same reprobation of the 
trade as had been expressed by the go- 
vernment of England! It was lamentable 
to remark, that, although the executive 
government of France had been prompt 
and powerful to decide on this subject, 
they had proved tardy and weak when the 
time arrived at which their decision ought 
to have been carried into effect. The 


thing was so extraordinary, that he could 
scarcely help believing, either that the 
fact of what was taking place was little 
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known in France, or that some unac- 
countable interposition prevented the 
operation of all those moral and religious 
feelings, for which we had been accus- 
tomed to give the French credit. It had 
been said, that since the revolution religion 
had been reviving in France. But he 
could not help mistrusting the character 
of any religion, the growth of which was 
accompanied by the growth of so abo- 
minable a practice, as a trade in human 
beings. He trusted the House and the 
country would persevere in the course 
they had so happily begun. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, ** That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to represent to his majesty, that 
the deep interest which this House has so 
Jong taken, and still continues to take, in 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, has led 
us to peruse with no little solicitude the 
papers relative to that subject, which by 
his majesty’s commands, were lately laid 
before us: And that we could not forbear 
indulging a hope that his majesty’s re- 
newed representations and remonstrances 
would have at length produced the de- 
sired effect of causing the various go- 
vernments, by whose subjects the Slave 
Trade was still carried on, seriously to 
consider the numerous and powerful ob- 
ligations under which they lay, to co- 
operate with his majesty, heartily and 
efficiently, in order to put an end for ever 
to this enormous evil : 

‘¢ But that we have learned with grief 
and shame, that, with very few exceptions, 
every hope of this nature has been alto- 
gether frustrated, and that we are still 
compelled to witness the strange and 
humiliating spectacle of practices which 
are acknowledged to be made up of wick- 
edness and cruelty, by the very govern- 
ments whose subjects are nevertheless 
carrying them on, upon a great and con- 
tinually increasing scale : 

«“ That we observe, however, with sa- 
tisfaction, that the powerful reasoning 
and continued expostulations of his ma- 
jesty’s government, enforced by the 
strong and persevering remonstrances of 
his majesty’s ambassador at the court of 
the Netherlands, have at length produced 
an admission of the just construction of 
the treaty with that power : 

“‘ That we are glad also to see that 
some of the abuses have been corrected 
which had prevailed in the conduct of the 
courts of mixed jurisdiction at Sierra 
Leone; but that experience has proved 
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the necessity of altering that provision, 
which renders it necessary for the slaves 
to have been actually on ship board, to 
justify the condemnation of the vessel, 
and of allowing due weight to be given 
to that decisive proof of the object .of 
the voyage, which is afforded by the pe- 
culiar mode of fitting and equipping slave 
ships : 

‘* That it is some alleviation of the pain 
produced by the almost uniform tenour 
of these distressing accounts, to learn that 
the Cortes of Spain has subjected all who 
should be found concerned in Slave trad- 
ing, to a severe and infamous punish- 
ment; and that, with this evidence of a 
just estimate of the guilt of the crime, 
we cannot but hope that they will not rest 
satisfied with a legal prohibition, but that 
they will provide the requisite means 
for carrying their law into execution : 

“ That we find with concern, that the 
vessels of Portugal, so far from gradually 
retiring from the trade, have been carrying 
it on with increased activity, more es~ 
pecially on that very part of the coast 
which is to the north of the line, in direct 
violation of the treaty by which she had 
stipulated to confine her trade to the 
south of it : 

‘«« That we cannot but cherish the hope, 
that the new government of Portugal will 
manifest a warmer zeal for enforcing a 
treaty which every law, divine and human, 
binds her to observe : 

‘«‘ That we have observed with no little 
pleasure the zeal for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade that has been manifested by 
the commanders of the ships of war of the 
United States of America, employed on 
the coast of Africa, and the disposition 
they have shewn to co-operate with the 
officers of his majesty’s navy for their 
common object; but that we are con- 
cerned to have perceived in the American 
government no disposition to give up the 
objections it formerly urged against the 
establishment of a mutual right of ex- 
amining each other’s ships on the coast of 
Africa : 

‘¢ That we had hoped that the powerful 
arguments used by a committee of the 
House of Representatives in favour of this 
arrangement, would have their just weight, 
more especially that which points out the 
difference, or rather contrariety, between 
this conventional and qualified system and 
the right of searching neutral vessels with- 
out any previous treaty, as claimed and 
practised in war ; above all, that the con- 
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sideration so strongly enforced, that it is 
only by the general establishment of some 
such system, that the trade can ever be 
effectually abolished, would have induced 
the American government to consent toit, 
when the object in question involves the 
rights and happiness of so large a portion 
of our fellow creatures : 

« That with the deepest concern we 
find, as in the last year, vessels under the 
French flag, trading for slaves along the 
whole extent of the coast of Africa, at 
home and abroad: Proposals are circu- 
lated for slave-trading voyages, inviting 
the smallest capitals, and tempting adven- 
turers by the hopes of enormous profits : 
—that the few ships of war of that country 
stationed in Africa, offer no material 
obstruction to the trade, nor do the go- 
vernors of her colonies appear to be more 
active: And all this while the French 
government reprobates the traffic in the 
strongest terms, and declares that it is 
using its utmost efforts for the prevention 
of so great an evil:—That it is deeply to 
be regretted that a government which has 
been generally regarded as eminent for 
its efficiency, should here alone find its 
efforts so entirely paralyzed: —That mean- 
while, we can only continue to lament, 
that a great and gallant nation, eminently 
favoured by Providence with natural ad- 
vantages, and among the very foremost 
in all the distinctions and enjoyments of 
civilized life, should thus, on its restora- 
tion to the blessings of peace, and to the 
government of its legitimate sovereign, 


appear in fact to be the chief agent in 


blasting the opening prospects of civili- 
zation, which even Africa had begun to 
present, and in prolonging the misery and 
barbarism of that vast continent : 

‘“‘ That, on the whole, we conjure his 
majesty to renew his remonstrances, and 
to render it manifest that his interference 
has not been a matter of form, but of se- 
rious and urgent duty :—Thatthis country 
will at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we have been active and un- 
wearied in making reparation to Africa 
for the wrongs with which we ourselves 
were so long chargeable ; and we cannot 
doubt that we shall ultimately be able to 
congratulate his majesty on the success 
of his endeavours ; and on his having had 
a principal share in wiping away the 
foulest blot on the character of Christen- 
dom.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry did not 
rise for the purpose of opposing the mo- 


‘ 
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tion, although perhaps the address con- 
tained some passages which might be 
fairly objected to. But the deep interest 
which his hon. friend felt on this subject 
was more than sufficient to excuse any 


little inadvertency of this sort. He en- 
tirely agreed, that while the American 
and French governments refused to adopt 
so equitable a principle as a modified right 
of search, there could be little hope of any 
effectual stop being put tothis cruel traffic. 
While those two powerful nations were 
indisposed to co-operate in the objects of 
Great Britain, it was in vain to expect 
that the Netherlands, Spain, or Portugal, 
should exert themselves to put a stop to 
thattrade. His hon. friend had only done 
justice to his majesty’s ministers in sup- 
posing that they were sincerely anxious 
to procure its total abolition.j 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that though it 
was much to be lamented that a great 
opportunity had been lost by the govern- 
ment of this country for putting down the 
abominable Slave Trade, yet he was bound 
in candour to say, that since the summer 
of 1815, the noble Jord and his colleagues 
had not been wanting in, their exertions 
to put an end to the traffic. But where 
solemn treaties had been entered into and 
shamefully violated, he could describe 
such conduct by no other name than per- 
fidy. Where declarations were made in 
the face of Europe in favour of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade by the very 
powers who afterwards promoted that 
trade, he could give to such conduct no 
other name than that of hypocrisy. He 
lamented much to say, that the conti- 
nental governments had proved that they 
were proof against all the statements of 
atrocity that from time to time had been 
made. In violation of solemn treaties, 
they persisted in promoting that abomi- 
nable trade. The only hope that re- 
mained of bringing them to any sense of 
shame or justice, was by frequent appeals 
to the feelings of civilized men. ‘Those 
governments were now placed beyond the 
reach of lhuman justice ; and their crimes 
could not. be punished by human laws ; 
but perhaps they might not always be in 
a situation not to feel and to dread the 
execration of mankind. With respect to 
the government of Portugal, he could 
scarcely say that that government had 
been guilty of a breach of faith. From 
the beginning Portugal almost bade de- 
fiance to the moral judgment of Europe. 
At one period, indeed, Portugal sold to 
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England its right and privilege of carrying 
war and slavery and slaughter on the 
north of the line; but even those terms it 
had not observed. Neither the decree of 
the Cortes of Spain, nor the conduct of 
America, had any effect on the policy of 
Portugal. With respect to America, the 
report of the committee of the House of 
Representatives was about to be adopted 
by the senate. He lamented that so much 
stress had been laid in America on a mere 
phrase—the right of search; but when it 
was attempted to place America and 
France in the same light, he thought the 
comparison altogether failed. America 
took vigorous steps to abolish the Slave 
Trade—she made dealing in slaves a ca- 
pital offence. But France—what hopes 
were to be entertained of France? The 
affair of the Rodeur presented in one 
view all the aggravated horrors which the 
traffic naturally excited. Those acts were 
committed under the eye of an adminis- 
tration which boasted of its zeal for the 
Christian religion—by persons who as- 
sumed a religious regard for the plighted 
honour of their king, and who yet, by 
every sort of evasion, fraud and hypocrisy, 
promoted and encouraged those abomina- 
tions. The duke de Broglie, much to his 
honour, recorded his sentiments upon the 
subject, but the minister of finance did 
not hesitate to reprobate the treaty of 
1814 as anti-national. The minister of 
finance called a treaty anti-national which 
had for its professed object the suppres- 
sion of flagrant acts of robbery and mur- 
der; he called those who had agreed to it, 
blind to the interests of their country, 
because they were not altogether deaf to 
the calls of justice and humanity. The 
article of the treaty bearing upon the case 
set out by stating, that the horrors of the 
Slave Trade were against the principles of 
justice, and opposed to the intelligence of 
the age, but yet that very treaty permitted 
those horrors to go on for five years. He 
recollected the observation of a noble 
friend of his, a nobleman whom, in spite 
of some political differences, he would 
always respect, he meant lord Grenville, 
that noble lord had truly said, that the 
preamble contradicted the body of the 
treaty—the preamble dwelt upon the hor- 
rors of the Slave Trade, and in the body 
of the treaty it was agreed that all ame- 
lioration of those horrors should be de- 
layed for 5 years. With respect to Rus- 
sia—Russia, at the congress of Vienna, 
was profuse in her abuse of the Slave 
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Trade; she proposed to unite her exer- 
tions with other nations to suppress that 
trade, but her subsequent conduct af- 
forded a remarkable contrast to her pro- 
fessions at the congress. Russia agreed 
to exclude from her market the colonial 
produce of those countries which should - 
encourage the Slave Trade; but that un- 
dertaking had been openly violated. In 
1819, a new tariff, or scale of duties, was 
published, which absolutely excluded from 
the market of Russia the produce of those 
countries that abolished the Slave Trade, 
and gave a monopoly to the produce of 
those countries which refused to do so. 
Cuba and Brazil had a monopoly in the 
Russian market. It never should be for- 
gotten that those who thus violated solemn 
treaties, who violated the laws of hu- 
manity—those who were ready to carry 
on this trade, at the expense of a deluge 
of African blood, were the heads of the 
Holy Alliance—the professed object of 
which was, to enforce the performance of 
the duties of Christianity! And what had 
followed from their union ?; Insincere 
declarations, breaches of faith, the prac- 
tice of falsehood, the encouragement of 
barbarity, and the perpetration of cruelty 
and murder! So long as he had power 
to combat under the banner of that vene- 
rable leader who had so often fought the 
battles of the oppressed African race, so 
long would he raise his feeble voice 
against the continuance of this infamous 
traffic. : 

After some farther conversation, the 
address was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 28. 


Mr. Saurin’s LettER To Lorp 
Norsury.] Mr. Brougham said, he had 
that morning read in the public papers 
an account of a transaction, which, whe- 
ther it were true or false, was of such a 
nature, that every man who had a due re- 
gard to the prerogative of the Crown, the 
privileges of parliament, and the purity 
of the administration of justice, must see 
it could not be allowed to pass without 
notice. He alluded toa letter purporting 
to be written by William Saurin, at that 
time filling the high situation of attorney- 
general in Ireland, and purporting to be 
addressed to no less a personage than 
lord Norbury, the chief justice in the 
court of Common Pleas in the same coun- 
try. The purport of the letter was con- 
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tained in certain extracts from another 
letter, written by a peer of the realm 
(lord Rosse), suggesting to his lordship 
to exert the influence of his official situa- 
tion, whilst going on the circuit as judge, 
to mingle himself up with political con- 
versations, and more especially to inter- 
fere with principles affecting the House of 
Commons, as being connected with the 
return of members to parliament. He 
trusted that it was unnecessary for him to 
apologise for giving an opportunity to his 
majesty’s government, to explain these 
circumstances, and to deny, if they could, 
the authenticity of the letter. If the au- 
thenticity of the letter were not denied, 
and if it were really received by the party 
to whom it was addressed, then he hoped 
that there was another document also in 
existence, he meant the answer, a docu- 
ment which he was certain would have 
been in,existence, had a letter with one- 
thousandth part of the portentous con- 
tents of this letter been addressed to an 
one of the reverend judges of England. 
Had the letter, of which he complained, 
only existed in private circles, he should 
have been doubtful how to treat it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel did not know 
whether it was incumbent upon him as 
secretary of state, to answer the question 
of the learned gentleman; but as the 
personal friend of Mr. Saurin, he could 
not-sit silent after it had beenasked. As 
might naturally be expected, he was not 
prepared either to admit or dispute the 
genuineness of the letter in question. He 
could believe the learned. gentleman, 
when he said, that it was with pain and 
reluctance that he came forward to take 
notice of this document—a document pur- 
porting to be private, and yet found in 
the public streets—a document which the 
person who found—if such, indeed, were 
the fact,—ought to have returned to the 
owner, instead of publishing it as he had 
done. He could not say, he repeated, 
whether the letter was genuine or not; 
but this he would say, that he would 
rather, ten thousand times over, be the 
person who wrote that letter, even though 
it were ten thousand times worse, than the 

son who, after finding it in the street 
~4#if, indeed, he did find it theremade 
so infamous and disgraceful an use of it. 


SattDutrzs.] Mr. Brogden brought 
up the report on the 12th resolution, re- 
lative to the payment of the naval and 
military pensions. 
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Mr. Curwen said, that government 
ought to attend to the strong call of the 
country to abolish the remnant of the 


Salt tax. The continuation of this tax, 
could not be for the sake of revenue. Pa- 
tronage was the real object. For so 
paltry a sum as 200,000/., a tax was to be 
retained, calculated to be injurious rather 
than beneficial to the revenue. The 
complete repeal of the salt duties ought 
to take place, were it only for the sake 
of Ireland. In the north of Ireland, em- 
ployment kept the people in a state of 
comfort, and consequently of tranquillity. 
Let this tax be repealed, and the same 
would be the case in the south, and every 
man might then have a herring to his 
potatoe.—If the salt duties were abo- 
lished, where we now drew one million 
from the sea, we might draw many mil- 
lions. At such a moment as the present, 
it was imperative on parliament, to see in 
what way they could give effective energy 
to the industry of the people. Let theni 
look at the Isle of Man, where a thou- 
sand boats were beneficially employed in 
deriving from the sea the means of sub- 
sistence and comfort. Apply a similar 
principle to Ireland. Repeal the salt 
tax, ‘and follow up that repeal by lending 
the people of the south of Ireland money 
to buy boats, and the good effect would 
be presently and unequivocally mani- 
fested. Would not that be much better 
than to support the patronage which the 
preservation of the duty gave to ministers? 
Would not that be better than to continue 
200 excisemen in office in Scotland, and 
800 in England? A heavy responsibility 
would rest on government, if they perse- 
vered in retaining this tax. He would 
move as an amendment, to omit all the 
words in the resolution, for the purpose 
of inserting the following—* That all 
duties payable on salt in Great Britain 
and Ireland, shall cease, and be no longer 
payable.” ak # 
Mr. Leycester said, that the disinclina- 
tion evinced to relinquish this duty, ap- 
peared to him to be a part of the minis- 
terial horror of plentiful produce and 
abundant markets. There could be little 
dowbt that this obnoxious remnant of 
taxation was retained at the solicitation of 
the collectors of it. The repeal of this 
tax would purchase for ministers the 
good humour and good opinion of the 
country ; and as these commodities were 
evidently growing dearer and dearer 
every day, the right hon. gentleman could 
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not do better than lay out a little money 
in this way. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would say, he expected to raise 
400,000/. instead of 200,000/. by this tax. 
So much the worse: the thing to be 
avoided was, the taking of money out of 
the pockets of the people—the thing to 
be desired was, to leave a shilling in 
them, if they happened to have one there. 
There was not the smallest pretext for re- 
taining this tax. They whowere desirous 
of not having to pay for their salt seven- 
fold would support the amendment. If 
the right hon, gentleman was determined 
to retain such a quantum of revenue as 
this 200,000/., let the tanners wait till 
next session for the repeal of the leather 
tax. 

Mr. ‘J. Smith supported the amend- 
ment, but was anxious that the surplus of 
revenue should not be abandoned, lest 
public credit should be prejudiced. 

Mr. Denison wished this odious tax 
should be repealed. He was anxious 
that the public creditor should receive 
his dividends, and thought that every 
effort ought to be made punctually to pay 
him, but when that had been made, all 
had, in his opinion, been done, that was 
necessary, 

Mr. Lyttleton considered the advantage 
to be gained by retaining the trifling rem- 
nant of this tax, to be by no means equal 
to the inconvenience attending the nres- 
sure of it. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- , 


gretted that an arrangement which, when 
first proposed, appeared to give general 
satisfaction, should be disturbed by this 
amendment. If the House determined 
on the total repeal of this tax, he should 
be compelled to abandon his resolution of 
repealing a part of the leather tax. He 
was satisfied that a partial repeal of both 
taxes would be more beneficial than the 
total repeal of one of them. He had 
been accused of a desire to retain the 
tax, on account of the patronage; but 
the fact was, that the Treasury had nothing 
to do with the patronage. The officers 
were all appointed by the board of Excise. 
The saving, on the head of collection, in 
case of a total repeal, would be very in- 
considerable, as the officers employed for 
this tax were employed also for other 
purposes; and very few of them could be 
dismissed. The Irish fisheries were under 
none of the restrictions which had been 
complained of; so that the argument as 
to the inconvenience in that respect, fell 
VOL. VII. ! 
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entirely to the ground. He did not much 
approve of the extension of bounties. It 
would lead to the system described by 
Adam Smith, under which men fished for 
bounties rather than herrings. When it 
was considered how great was the reduc- 
tion already afforded, he could not be- 
lieve that the public would be incon- 
venienced by the remnant. The duty 
would not be more than a halfpenny in 
the pound. The remnant of the tax had 
been called contemptible, but it amounted 
to 200,000/. a year—a sum which he 
could not consent to give up. If the 
House were resolved on repealing this 
tax, he must retain the tax upon leather. 
The total repeal of the tax would mate- 
rially interfere with the kelp trade in the 
Highlands ; a trade which gave employ- 
ment to 40,000 persons. If he aban- 
doned the whole of the salt tax and a 
part of the leather tax, he should be 
sacrificing the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Wodehouse objected to their 
clinging to the wretched remnant of a 
tax, the produce of one-fourth of which 
must be spent in paying the officers who 
collected it. 

Lord Althorp contended, that it was 
impossible for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with any regard to his own 
character, to carry into effect his threat 
not to relieve the country from any part 
of the leather tax, if the whole of the 
salt tax were repealed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had always made the reduction of 
the leather tax dependent upon the mea- 
sures adopted regarding the salt tax. 

Colonel. Wood said, he should always 
vote upon principle against isolated mo- 
tions for repeal of taxes. Instead of 
sweeping away different taxes, the proper 
way would be to lower all taxes to a 
certain extent. 

Mr. R. Martin said, that on the western 
coast of Ireland the people found no 
market for their labour, but in the ma- 
nufacture of kelp. He stated this in be- 
half of the famishing population of that 
part of Ireland, assuring the House, that 
if this remaining duty on salt were re- 
pealed, the whole of the persons in tat 
part of Ireland would have no mr «et 
whatever for their Jabour. 

Mr. Lushington said, the question was, 
whether the House would disturb the 
financial system which his right hon. 
friend had recently introduced? His right 

4X 
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hon. friend proposed the repeal of 
13-15ths of the salt tax, and one-half of 
the leather tax. He also proposed the 
repeal of the Irish window tax. In the 
whole, two millions of taxes. That ar- 
rangement, gentlemen received with ac- 
clamations; but they now proposed to 
disturb that system, and by assailing the 
sinking fund to deprive the public cre- 
ditor of the security that he ought to 
enjoy. It was now proposed to take 
away the entire tax, as far as it regarded 
the fisheries—a measure, which would be 
injurious, instead of beneficial to them. 
He would, if the question were now 
pressed on him, prefer the repeal of the 
tax on candles: he would rather see 
another tax, the tax on coals, remitted, 
than the leather tax. 

Mr. Wetherell said, he would oppose 
the motion, because, without going into 
a consideration whether the leather tax 
ought to be preferred to the salt tax, he 
thought, that tax after tax could not, 
with safety to the country be remitted. 

Mr. Scoté said, that the time had 
arrived for taking off many of the bur- 
thens imposed on the people during the 
course of the late war. There were two 
modes of granting relief from taxation. 
The one was by taking off taxes altoge- 
ther; the other by reducing them, and 
retaining a little of every tax. He was 
in favour of the former mode, because, if 
an entire tax were taken off, it would re- 
lieve the people more than if the same 
nominal amount were remitted from two 
different taxes. If a tax were reduced, 
so as to leave 200,000/. of it still to be 
collected, the public, instead of paying 
merely that sum, would, in all probability, 
looking to the machinery of the tax, pay 
at least half a million. If the whole of 
the salt tax were removed, the people 
would feel a substantial benefit; but if 
2s. per bushel were suffered to remain, it 
' would be swelled to about 5s. 6d. There 
was no just ground for continuing this 
tax—a fact which was very evident from 
the manner in which its continuance had 
been defended. 

Sir F. Ommaney approved of the 
partial repeal of the salt tax, but could 
not vote for its total abolition. Govern- 
ment had made great effortsto contract the 
public expenditure ; and much individual 
suffering had be... the consequence, Let 
the House look at many of the public 
servants who had been employed 14, 15, 
or 20 years. They were reduced to a 
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state of beggary, and some of them had 
actually shot themselves. This was not 
the way to treat faithful servants, aod 
parliament was bound, fairly, openly, 
and honestly to support the taxes in 
order to enable those persons to maintain 
themselves. , 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
would endeavour to call back their re- 
collection to the evening when his right 
hon. friend brought forward his proposi- 
tion for a relaxation of the taxes, and 
when he (lord L.) congratulated the 
House on the unanimity which that mea- 
sure appeared to produce. He would 
ask, when his right hon. friend afterwards 
proposed new measures with respect to 
the leather tax, and to the salt tax, with 
reference to the fisheries, whether there 
was not a tacit pledge that the latter sub- 
ject would be pursued no farther? After 
what had been done by his right hon, 
friend, he did not think the gentlemen 
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opposite had taken the tone which they ~ 


ought to have adopted on this occasion. 
They ought not now to take advantage 
of what his right hon. friend had previ- 
ously done, to press for other measures 
which could only retard and embarrass 
the business of the country. There was a 
very great distinction between the situa- 
tion in which they now stood, and that in 
which they were placed at the commence- 
ment of the session. They ought to 
consider’ what quantity of taxation had 
already been remitted, and how far the 
House was bound by its own acts to pre- 
serve the interest of the public creditor. 
At one time it was an option between tax 
and tax ; but that was no longer the case ; 
an election had been made, and it was 
with reference to that election that the 
reduction of the 5 per cents took place, 
which enabled ministers to give up the 
leather tax, and to grant other relief. 
That transaction was placed on the re- 
cords of parliament: it was the most im- 
portant financial measure of the session, 
and now formed a part of the law of the 
land. Therefore, though originally it 
might have been an option between the 
salt tax and the leather tax, it had ceased 
to be so; and to call for a repeal of both 
would be a virtual retractation of the votes 
given in the present session. He was 
happy to find that his right hon. friend 
had, with that manly firmness and in- 
tegrity which belonged to his character, 
refused to give up the salt tax. After 
having offered bis resolution to the House 
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—after having brought forward this 
inchoate proceeding—he was right in 
saying, that unless he heard very sub- 
stantial reasons in the course of the dis- 
cussion to induce him conscientiously to 
abandon it, he could not comply with 
the demand of the gentlemen opposite. 
If the salt tax were wholly repealed, it 
would be necessary to continue that on 
leather; which would inflict a severe 
injury on persons employed in the tanning 
trade. They would have been deccived, 
and would have good reason to complain. 
When his right hon. friend first proposed 
a remission of taxes, there was a universal 
concurrence on both sides of the House, 
as to the propriety of the measure. The 
hon. member for Cumberland required 
that the fisheries should be exempted 
from the salt duty, and the point was 
conceded. What was the grateful re- 
turn made for that concession? He now 
turned round and said, ‘ because you 
have given up so much, you shall give up 
more.” 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that if called 
upon to make an election betwixt the 
total repeal of the salt tax or part of the 
leather tax, he should prefer voting for 
the total repeal of the salt tax; although 
he did not think that the repeal of either 
of them would much benefit the country. 

The House divided: For the original 
resolution, 104 For Mr. Curwen’s 
amendment, 92.—Majority, 12. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 1. 


Tue Buveet.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it might be thought requisite for him to 
make some apology to the House for 
submitting to it the general state of the 
financial operations of the year, before it 
had acceded to a large portion of the es- 
timates which it was generally thought 
necessary to pass previously to any wind- 
ing up of the statement of the public ex- 
penditure. It had generally been deemed 
proper to go through the whole of the 
votes of Supply before the Ways and 
Means were submitted to the House, con- 
taining a review of the operations of finance 
by which they were to be substantiated. 

e was obliged, however, to deviate from 
that course on the present occasion, owing 
to the late period to which the session 
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had been protracted. Each side of the 
House mutually charged the other with 
being the cause of delay; but, without 
staying to inquire to which of them it 
ought to be attributed, he should take it 
for granted that they were all agreed to 
let the public business proceed hence- 
forth with as little interruption as possible. 
He could assure the House that his state- 
ment could not be deferred any longer 
without great inconvenience to the public 
interests. In the first place, it was desir- 
able that the general statement of the 
finances should be submitted to parliament 
before the arrival of that period of the 
year in which its members left their resi- 
dences in London for the country; and, 
in the second place, it was necessary that 
certain votes should pass before the 5th 
of July. The House was aware that the 
sinking fund, according to the resolution 
passed in 1819, was only voted to the 5th 
of July. Now, the sinking fund for 1821 
would expire within a few days; and un- 
less a vote to continue it were passed be- 
fore the expiration of that time, it would 
be impossible, without much irregularity 
to prevent the loss of a quarter. If no 
vote were passed before the 5th of July, 
the commissioners would be bound to ap- 
ply a fund of three or four millions, which 
they now had in hand, in a manner which 
would not only be highly inconvenient to 
themselves, but which would also create 
an irregular purchase of stock by no 
means desirable. He should therefore 
state the expenditure according to the 
estimates laid before parliament, although 
the whole of them had not yet obtained 
its sanction; taking care, however, to ob- 
serve the constant rule and practice of 
parliament, that the grant of no sum 
should be made that was not absolutely 
required for the public service, and leaving, 
with all due constitutional jealousy, in the 
discretion of the Crown, no sum of unap- 
propriated money, which, even though it 
were not misplaced, would still be dan- 
gerous from the precedent it would es- 
tablish. He should therefore proceed to 
ask for a sum which would cover all the 
services of the year, as well those which 
had been sanctioned by parliament as 
those which had not; and in doing so, he 
could assure them that he was not asking 
for a single farthing more than was ne- 
cessary. 
Having stated to the House his rea- 
sons for bringing on the budget at a time 
when several of the services of the year 
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were yet under consideration, he should 
next proceed to state the amount of the 
different votes, and the Ways and Means 
by which he proposed to defray them. 
The sum wanted for the military service 
of Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 
7,925,000/. of this sum 6,530,000/. had 
been already voted, and the remainder had 
not. The naval services amounted to 
5,480,000/. and had all been voted. So 
had the ordnance services, amounting to 
1,200,000/. Of the miscellaneous services, 
amounting to 1,700,000/.—764,000/. had 
been voted for Great Britain, and 50,0001. 
for Ireland, besides which 100,000/. had 
been voted to Ireland in a committee of 
Supply. The remainder, amounting to 
above 790,000/. was to be found among 
the estimates which at present lay upon the 
table. There was also on the table a charge 
of310,000/. for the out-pensioners of Green- 
wich hospital ; 1,200,000/. for interest upon 
Exchequer bills ; and 291,606/. for pay- 
ments for services charged upon the aids 
of the year, but not specially voted. 
Thus the amount of services already sanc- 
tioned by parliament wasabout 15,300,000/. 
and there remained for services for which 
the estimates had not been voted 2,500,000/. 
making a grand total of 17,815,000/. But 
there had likewise been made during the 
present session considerable advances for 
the reduction of the public debt. There 
was a charge of 290,000I. for sinking fund 
on Exchequer bills, and of 2,801,000/. for 
the re-payment of the holders of 5 per 
cents, of which 62,000/. for the re-payment 
of the holders of Irish 5 per cents re- 
mained yet to be voted. There was like- 
wise to be voted 290,456/. for the de- 





ficiency of the Ways and Means for 1821. 
He would here enter into an explanation | 
to show that he had not been negligent of | 
his duty last year, when he left a defi-. 
ciency to the amount he had just stated. 
Gentlemen who had attended to the de- 
bates of last year, would recollect that he 
had at that time submitted to the com- 
mittee that a deficiency was likely to arise 
in consequence of some circumstances 
which affected the out-pensioners of 
Greenwich hospital. The whole expense 
both of the in-pensioners and out-pen- 
sioners had been defrayed, up to the last 
ear, out of the funds of the hospital 
itself. A great part of those funds was 
vested in stock, and arose out of the share 
of prize money to which it was entitled 
during war. Now, as there was no prize 
money coming into its coffers during a 
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time of peace, its funds had become so 


reduced, that the accountant-general of 


the hospital had found it necessary to 
staté to government his opinion that no 
payments could be lawfully made from it 
to the out-pensioners, and that the ex- 
pense of supporting them must thence- 
forwards devolve upon the public. That 
opinion was referred to the consideration 
of the Crown lawyers; and though their 
decision upon it was not known at the 
time he made his last year’s financial 
statement, he had still felt it his duty to 
state that a deficiency was likely to arise, 
and that a demand of the nature he had 
just mentioned would be made upon the 
public. As soon as that demand was 
made, he proposed an act of parliament 
to enable him to issue Exchequer bills to 
meet it. About 260,000/. had been so 
paid; and an explanation of the services 
for which the remainder was required 
would be found in a paper upon their . 
table. Now, if these three last men- 
tioned sums, amounting together to 
3,381,456l. and all employed for the. re- 
duction of the debt incurred, were added 
to the 17,815,000/. of which he had before 
spoken, it would appear that the total 
sum wanted for the services of the year 
was 21,196,456/. 

To make good this amount, he should 
now propose his Ways and Means, stating 
at the same time, that part of them had 
been already agreed to by parliament. In 
the first place, annual taxes to the amount 
of 3,000,000/. had been already voted. 
These taxes last year amounted to 
4,000,000/. but they had been reduced 
this year to 3,000,000/. by the reduction 
of the annual malt duties, which formed a 
large constituent part of the annual taxes 
of last year. ‘The next item was 
1,500,000/. reserved upon the tea duties, 
and 200,000/. upon the lottery. [Hear, 
hear!] There was some objection, it 
appeared, to this latter mode of raising 
money; he wished that those who ob- 
jected to it would point out to him some 
other mode less objectionable of raising 
it. The next item was, old stores 
151,000/. That item last year amounted 
to 163,400/. but, as it was one that arose 
from the general equipment of our forces, 
it was evident that it would diminish dur- 
ing peace, from time to time, until it 
reached the average of consumption. In 
the last year’s budget, they had had the 
advantage of 500,000/. the surplus pecu- 
niary indemnity payable by France. He 
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was not able to transfer this sum any 
longer to the credit of the country. The 
accounts of the manner in which it had 
been expended last year he had not yet 
been able to present to parliament; but 
he trusted that he should be able at the 
commencement of the next session to 
show the full appropriation of it. There 
was, however, 110,000/. to be repaid by 
the commissioners for issuing Exchequer 
bills for public works. These sums, added 
together, amounted to 4,961,000/. To 
complete, however, the supply for the 
service of the year, he proposed to con- 
tract a sinking fund loan of 7,500,000/. 
And here he thought it might be as well 
to explain why he did not intend to take 
a greater sum under the present circum- 
stances. Last year 13,000,000/. had 
been voted from the sinking fund alone ; 
but this year 7,500,000/. would answer his 
purpose. He would explain to the House 
how that happened. In the last year the 
sinking fund loan had been 13,000,000/. 
in the two preceding years 12,000,000/. ; 
and new, he again repeated, he intended 
to reduce it to 7,500,000/. His reasons 
for so doing were these. In the first 
place, his wish was, that the sinking fund 
for the present year, instead of extending 
from the 5th of July 1822, to the 5th of 
July 1823, should only extend to the 5th 
of April 1823. His reason for this was, 
that in the next session of parliament he 
intended to propose to its consideration a 
measure for a general revision of the 
sinking fund. He should not therefore 
like to tie up the commissioners by a strict 
appropriation to so late a period as the 
5th of July; and for that purpose he 
limited his sinking fund loan to 7,500,000/. 
If they supposed four quarters to be taken 
at the same general amount, it would 
amount to 10,000,000/.; and one reason 
why he did not wish it to amount to more 
was, that a great reduction of the nominal 
amount of the sinking fund would take 
place at the end of the session. The 
House, by an act of this session, had ap- 
propriated 2,800,000/. to the payment of 
the pensions and the half-pay, which it 
was very evident would have an effect 
upon the nominal sinking fund. By re- 
ferring to the papers on the table, it 
would be seen that of the 7,500,000/. 
borrowed from the sinking fund, there 


was taken from the sinking-fund of Great | 
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mittee to the terms upon which this loan 
had been obtained. For every 100/. ster- 
ling, 100/. had been given in the 3 per 
cent reduced annuities, and 24/. ‘10s. 7d. 
in the 3 per centconsols. Comparing the 
prices paid in the present year with those 
of last year, it would be found, that 130/. 
three per cent stock had been given in 
1821, for 100/. sterling, which had been 
purchased this year by 124/. stock. In 
one point of view it was not a matter of 
public importance whether a loan from the 
sinking fund was obtained at a lower or a 
higher rate; but it was of material im- 
portance, with a view to the pubtic credit 
of the country, to know that there was 
an improvement of 6 per cent. Heshould 
now proceed to state what sum would be 
appropriated to the real purchase of 
stock. It would be found from the. vote 
come to by parliament in 1819, and con- 
firmed by that of the present session, that 
a clear sinking fund of at least 5 millions 
should be established. The total sum 
that would be applicable to the purchase 
of stock between the 5th July 1822 and 
the 5th July 1823, was 5,433,855/. Last 
year the sinking fund, it was calculated, 
would amount to 4,415,333/., including 
110,820/. to be paid by the East India 
Company. It would therefore be seen 
that the sum to be applied to the reduction 
of debt exceeded by about 900,000/. that 
reckoned upon as applicable to the same 
purpose last year, including in both cases 
repayments to the Bank ; and in the pre- 
sent year a reserve for paying the dissen- 
tient holders of 5 per cent stock. The 
next item wasa sum of 557,000/. from the 
East India Company. And here it might 
be for the convenience of the committee 
that he should enter into an explanation 
of the state of the claims of the East India 
Company. It was well known that during 
the last two years the company had ad- 
vanced considerable claims upon the go- 
vernment, on account of various services 
performed for the country, and particularly 
on account of the St. Helena establish- 
ment for the detention of Buonaparte. 
The claim originally amounted to a sum 
of 1,900,000/.; which, if interest were 
granted upon the scale usually allowed, 
would establish a claim on the part of the 
Company to 5,000,000/. To that claim, 
however, a variety of objections was made 
by the agents of government; and a 


Britain, 7,350,000/. and from that of Ire- | settlement was afterwards adopted, on 
land, 150,000/. It was proper that he | the only principle which could be adopted 
should now call the attention of the com- + between the two parties. Each of them 
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agreed in the arithmetical accuracy of, 
the other’s account. But it appeared to | 
the Treasury and its commissioners, that 
several of the claims of the Company were 
not justified—that some of them had been 
previously rejected, and that others were | 
even then under consideration. On the 
other hand, a large counter-claim of the 
public on the Company was disputed by 
the Company. The House would see, 
that the only mode of settling such a dis- 
pute between two such parties was by a 
compromise. Hence the discussion of | 
the question assumed the appearance of a | 
negotiation between two independent 
states. On the one side was the Com- 
pany consulting the ivterest of the pro- | 
prietors: on the other, the Treasury | 
struggling to prevent any unjust claim | 
from being made upon the public service. 
The question was therefore submitted to 
arbitration, and it was thought better by 
both parties that a sum should be first 
fixed on by the arbitrators, and after- 
wards be submitted to the wisdom of par- 
liament, than that both of them should 
adhere to their strict rights, on which 
point no tribunal could decide between 
them. After much consideration it was 
thought fair and just to both parties, to 
allow the Company 1,300,000/. on its 
claim of 5,000,000/. [Hear, hear! anda 
laugh.] He trusted that those who had | 
read the papers would not think the | 
Company hardly dealt with. He verily | 
believed that the Company was satisfied, | 
{ Hear!) and on a review of the papers, | 
he thought that parliament and the public | 
ought to be satisfied also. After this | 
sum was allowed to be due to the Com- | 
pany, the next consideration was, to what | 
it should be applied? And here | 
it appeared to him to be most just and | 
equitable, that it should be applied to the 
reduction of the loan made to the Com- 
pany by government in 1812. In proof, 
of this, he referred to the act of the 52nd 
Geo. 3rd, under which that loan had been | 
made. It was afterwards agreed, that | 
the Company, upon the payment of | 
557,000. in addition to the 1,300,0007. | 
allowed to be due to them, should be | 
freed from any future call for the re-| 
payment of that loan. It was more con- | 
venient to the public service that this sum 
should be carried to the amount of the 
present year, than that it should be dis- 
posed of in any other manner. By that 
arrangement, the public would be relieved 
from all claim on the part of the 
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Company, and the Company from al! 
claim on the part of the public. Of 
the 557,000/. agreed to be paid in 
liquidation of their debt, 27,000/. had 
been already paid to the government, and 
had been applied by it to the repayment 
of the holders of 5 per cents, and the re- 
maining 530,000/. was at present due 
from the Company to the government. 
Now, if to the sums he had mentioned, 
2,450,0004. were added, which would be 
received for the commissioners for pay- 
ments on account of the half pay and 

ensions, they would have all the Ways and 
Means for the year, except that portion of 
it that was connected with the unfunded 
debt. And this led him to say a few words 
upon that important subject. In 1821, the 
Exchequer bills, unfunded, amounted 
to 29,000,000/. the Irish Treasury bills to 
1,000,000/., and the bills for public works 
and churches to 368,530/., making a total 
of 30,368,330/. Now, turning to the 
actual amount of the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, he found 
that in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1822, the Exchequer bills were 
31,566,550/. and Irish Treasury bills 
1,105,1812., making a total of 32,661,7312. 
Adding to this sum 3,100,000/., which 
had been voted during the year for the 
deficiency of the Ways and Means of the 
last year, and for the payment of the 
holders of 5 per cents, they would have a 
sum of about 35,000,000/. The increase 
of the unfunded debt in the last year 
would, therefore, be nominally about 
5,831 670/., but in reality not much more 
than 1,000,000%. if it were considered that 
part of the above sum was expended in 
renewing old Exchequer bills, and in 
paying off holders of the 5 per cents, 
which was equivalent to the extinction of 
a certain portion of our debt. The right 
hon. gentleman proceeded to observe, 
that he should endeavour to show the 
actual amount of our means to meet the 
expenditure. He would assume that, 
unless some circumstances occurred to 
influence them, the produce of next year 
would at least equal that of the present. 
He found, that, for one year, ending the 
5th April, 1822, the produce of the 
Customs of Great Britain was 9,325,000/.; 
the Customs for Ireland 1,418,000/.; 
making, together, 10,743,000/. The 
produce of the Excise of Great Britain 
for one year, up to the 5th April last, was 
26,195,000/.; that of Ireland 2,111 ,000/.; 
making 28,306,000/.; but, from the Ex- 
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cise must be deducted the amount of 
malt duty repealed, 1,500,000/., and also 
the loss on the salt duty, calculated at 
one half year’s produce, 650,000/., 
making, together, 2,150,000/., leaving a 
nett sum of 26,156,000/. The stamp 
duty, to the 5th April, amounted to 
6,637,000. The post-office, 1,335,000/. 
The assessed taxes 7,525,000. The 
assessed taxes, for Ireland, 1,500,000/., 
making 8,835,000/., from which should 
be deducted 500,000/.; leaving a nett 
sum of 7,3$5,000/.; but a further sum 
of 100,000/. might be expected, when 
the receivers-general should have paid 
in the balances; but calculating that 
sum at one-half, he would take the 
whole sum at 7,385,000/. The miscella- 
neous produced for the same period 
$80,000/. Old stores, 151,000/.; making, 
together, 53,033,000/., to which should 
be added 1,220,000/.; being one-fourth 
the produce of our annual taxes and tea 
duties; the whole amount would then be 
54,253,000/. If the returns could have 
been made up to the 5th instant, the pro- 
gressive state of the surplus would be 
found much more considerable; for, 
although the accounts only reached to 
Saturday last, he had the satisfaction of 
stating, that a surplus appeared beyond 
the receipts of the whole corresponding 
quarter of last year of no less a sum than 
622,000/. So that, should the receipt of 
the total revenue for the present quarter 
only equal that of the corresponding 
quarter of last year, it must be highly 
satisfactory to the country, if the number 
of reductions in taxation which had since 
taken place were taken into considera- 
tion. 

Having stated the receipts of the year 
at 54,253,000/., he should now recapitu- 
late the expenditure for the same period. 
The charge on the unredeemed debt of 
the country would be this year augmented 
by the grant of annuities to the amount of 
2,800,000/., making a total of 30,911,000/. 
The interest on Exchequer bills, together 
with payments for services charged upon 
the aids of the year, but not specially 
voted, was about 1,500,000/. Forthe army 
7,705,0001.; extra expense in Ireland, 
220,000/.; making a total for the army of 
7,925,000. ; navy, 5,480,000/.; ordnance, 
1,200,000/.; miscellaneous, 1,550,000/. ; 
and under that head, extraordinaries in Ire- 
land, 150,000/.; Greenwich Hospital out- 


pensioners, 310,000/.;; adding these several | 


sums to the 30,911,000/. he had already 
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enumerated, there would appear a clear 
surplus of 3,130,000/. for the country ; 
add to this the saving which he would be 
entitled to reckon on the 5th April, of 
700,000/. in the five per cents., and 
2,200,000/. in the half-pay and pension 
arrangement, and they would find he had 
a surplus of 5,000,000/. at the end of the 
year for a sinking fund. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to take a pro- 
spective view of the probable expenditure 
for the year 1823. Estimating the army 
at 7,705,000/., provided no extraordina- 
ries were required for Ireland, the navy 
at 5,500,000/., the ordnance at 1,200,000/., 
the miscellaneous at 160,000/. (supposing 
no excess under that head for Ireland), 
and supposing what he felt himself en- 
titled#o assume, that the receipts of the 
Revenue and Customs next year would 
equal the amount in the present, he had 
no doubt that the next year would afford a 
surplus of 6,142,000/.; so that taking 
the next year’s surplus and the present, 
without any contingent prospects, they 
had every reasonable hope that the two 
years taken together would furnish a clear 
surplus of 10,000,000/.—He had already 
touched upon the reduction of the 5 per 
cents early in this session, and he could 
not refrain from taking that opportunity 
of congratulating the House and the 
country upon the satisfactory and most 
successful manner in which that reduction 
had been carried into effect. If an 

thing could show the solid foundation 
of British credit and the extent of her 
resources, that plan was calculated to 
carry the most convincing impression in 
every respect. Another arrangement had 
followed upon the reduction of the 5 per 
cents, which was also of great import- 
ance: he meant the Bank reduction of 
interest from 5 to 4 percent. Now, both 
of these arrangements, so far from affect- 
ing the stock-holder, as was by some pre- 
dicted, had actually advanced the price of 
the funds. It was clear, therefore, that 
that class of the community had no rea- 
son whatever to complain of the relief 
afforded the public. He would mention 
a private anecdote, to show the manner 
in which property had already been ope-~ 
rated upon by these arrangements. An 
estate had been lately sold, by order of 
the court of Chancery, Thesolicitor who 
had purchased it, said, he had given 
5,000/. more for the estate in consequence 
of its increased value since the reduction 
of interest. Some thought it would be 
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advisable to force down the operation of 
the subsisting legal interest by an act of 
the legislature : he thought such a mode 
inexpedient, fully concurring in the prin- 
ciple that the regulation of a particular 
rate of interest by law was quite contrary 
to the principles of political economy ; 
but he was decidedly against any further 
extension of its operation beyond the ne- 
cessity of the case. Having thus laid the 
general heads of his arrangements before 
the House, he should move his first reso- 
lution, for raising 7,500,000/. towards the 
supply of the year. 

Mr. Maberley said, that the sinking fund 
was put forward by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, as what he might call the hocus 
pocus for the year. He had taken from 
that fund, and added to it in such atman- 
ner, that it was impossible to make the 
true state of it intelligible, without a dis- 
tinct discussion with regard to it. The 
next point was the debt of the East India 
Company, upon which topic he must say, 
that he found some difficulty in compre- 
hending the sort of liquidation that had 
been made. He was sorry that it had 
been pressed to a settlement; for it now 
appeared that we were debtors to the 
Company: at all events we were minus, 
as regarded that Company, 1,300,000. 
The right hon. gentleman then went to 
the finances of 1823, and from this part 
of his statement, the House had learned, 
that the right hon. gentleman and _ his 
colleagues had come to the end of their 
reductions of the public expenditure. For 
in his estimate of the year 1823, he took 
all the estimates for the present year at the 
same amount for the next. But:he should 
say, that if they were to have six millions 
of sinking fund next year, they ought to 
have nine or ten millions if those reduc- 
tions were made which ought to be made. 
The annuity plan was a complete violation 
of the principle of the sinking fund, by 
placing a Certain portion of debt upon 
posterity to relieve the present generation. 
The way that he should have recom- 
mended ministers to reduce taxation, 
would have been, by reducing the whole 
expenditure of the country. The finance 
committee of 1817 had declared, that the 
charge of the army, navy, ordnance, and 
miscellaneous services, ought not for the 
future to exceed 17,350,000/. Since that 

ear, however, these services had regu- 
arly exceeded that sum, and the total 
excess had been 6,190,000/. This year 
there was only a decrease of 800,000/. 
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He was sure, that if the committee of 
1817 could have foreseen that a reduction 
of 30 per cent in all articles would take 
place, they would have made the estimates 
much lower. No saving, therefore, had 
in fact been made on this head; as would 
appear by their comparing the present 
estimates thus reduced with the amount 
which the committee of finance had stated 
the estimates at. Government should have 
reformed abuses, and particularly have 
pruned away the excrescent abuses of the 
mode of collecting the revenue. To give 
the House an idea of this, he would state 
a few facts. The revenue of the Excise 
amounted to thirty millions, and the charge 
for collection was 1,420,000/. being at the 
rate of 4/. 19s. per cent. The Customs 
produced somewhat less than 13 mil- 
lions, and the expense of collection was 
1,479,000/., being at the rate of 13 per 
cent. He begged the House to look at 
this remarkable difference —the lesser sum 
requiring the larger amount for collection. 
This surely demanded investigation. For 
the hackney-coach duties, which pro- 
duced 26,000/., the expense of collection 
was 4,000/. The hawkers and pedlars® 
duty, yielding 31,000/. cost 6,000/. to col- 
lect, being at the average rate of 22 per 
cent. Was it to be borne by the public, that 
221. should be paid out of every 100/. be- 
fore it passed into the Exchequer? In the 
management of what was called the here- 
ditary revenue of the Crown, there was a 
similar necessity for inquiry. Again, in 
the Colonies, instead of being a source of 
revenue to the country, they were a source 
of expense. The commissioner for woods 
and forests, and an hon. colleague of his 
in the ministry, were colonial ministers 
upon large salaries. The business of the 
colonies ought to be transferred to the 
commissariat. It might be said that the 
sums paid to those colonial agents did not 
come out of the pockets of the people; 
but it mattered not from whence it came ; 
it ought not to be needlessly squandered. 
He next came to a dead weight. Minis- 
ters, instead of filling up all vacancies 
from the half-pay and pension lists, went 
on creating new appointments. In the lot- 
tery-office returns, there appeared under 
the head of first appointments, one gen- 
tleman, aged 47, who received a salary of 
2551. a year; there were also many other 
first appointments, in one of which cases 
the party was 57 years of age, and in 
another 69. In the hackney-coach re- 
turns, there were various first appoint- 
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ments, one of the parties being 62, and 
the other 70, years of age. In-short, there 
was only one instance in the returns of a 
person having been appointed who had 
previously been removed from another 
office. He could not avoid alluding to 
the Bank of Ireland; for while the chan- 
cellor was issuing Exchequer bills here, at 
3/. per cent per annum, he was. actually 
paying 5/. per cent in Ireland. The Bank 
of England too received 275,000/. a year 
from government, and had been receiv- 
ing not 3 per cent but 6 per cent from 
government [Hear, hear!]. It appeared 
that there was to be no reduction in 
the army, navy, or ordnance. Those 
establishments, it seemed, were kept up 
at a larger expense in consequence of the 
ill government of Ireland. The distur- 
bances and distresses of that country 
arose, first, from the mal-administration 
of government; and, secondly, from the 
number of absentees. What objection 
could there be to a thorough examination 
ef the public expenditure; not by com- 
missioners, but by suitable committees of 
that House? There ought to be a com- 
plete revision of the financial system of 
the country. He was far from drawing a 
gloomy view of the situation of the coun- 
try. The cultivators of the soil were in a 
state of considerable distress, and nothing 
would be more grateful to them than a re- 
duction of taxation; and, regarding the 
present situation of all the great interests 
of the country, he thought this was the 
best time to look into these matters. The 
talent, the industry, the knowledge and 
science of the nation were increasing, and 
would enable them to pay even greater 
than their present burthens; but that 
formed no justification for increasing them 
unfairly. He was convinced the country 
would go on increasing in prosperity, not 
in consequence of its good government, 
but in spite of its bad one. 

Mr. Ellice said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the result, if 
result it could be called, of the statements 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. He 
did not think that any gentleman would 
derive consolation from the determination 
to which government had come of keeping 
up the establishments of the country as 
they at present existed, without any re- 
duction. The right hon. gentleman had 
told them, that the charge for 1824 was 
to be exactly the same as the charge for 
1822. The second part of the result in 
question, was the state of the sinking fund. 
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He had understood the right hon. gentle- 
man to say, that we had for the present 
year a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., and 
that he hoped next year to have an equal 
sum applicable to the same fund, making 
together a clear surplus revenue, on the 
two years, of 10,000,000/., but he thought 
he should be able to show, thatinstead of 
our having in the two years a sinking fund 
of clear surplus revenue beyond the ex- 
penditure of 10,000,000/., we should have 
one, in reality, of about 2,000,000/. only. 
The surplus revenue was estimated by the 
right hon. gentleman at 5,000,000/. But 
of this amount, 1,830,000/. was charged 
on account of the transaction with the 
East India Company, making an addition 
of 70,000/. a year and upwards, for in- 
terest, on account of a burthen from which 
the Company had been relieved, and which 
was now imposed on the public. The next 
amount was tobe paid to the commissioners 
for the management of the sinking fund, 
from the dead fund; but he confessed he 
did not at all understand this part of the 
arrangement. That amount was to be 
2,400,000/. Add to this the East India 
charge, say 1,800,000/., and the total 
would be 4,200,000/. Then the right hon. 
gentleman. admitted, that the increase 
of Exchequer bills was equivalent to 
1,000,000/. Thus, the whole surplus, or 
rather more, was accounted for, and thus 
they would find the amount would stand 
in the ensuing year. Ao hon. friend of 
his had, in the beginning of the session, 
clearly proved that from the injudicious 
manner in which the sinking fund had 
been managed since the termination of 
the war, by the issue of Exchequer bills 
for the purchase of stock, and by the con- 
sequent raising of the market against the 
government, a loss of 5,000,000/. had ac- 
crued to the public. He must notice, in 
the next place the amount of the unfunded 
debt. The prices of stock, it was true, 
were high—from 81 to.82; and the right 
hon. gentleman might have good reasons 
for supposing that no event was likely to 
arise of a nature hostile to the public 
peace and prosperity. In this view of the 
case, the prices of the funds, it was most 
probable, would increase. But suppose 
that any unforeseen accident should lower 
them—what would happen then ?—that 
they would have been greatly raising 
the market against themselves, on account 
of buying with Exchequer bills. ‘These 
bills they might be called on at some fu- 
ture time to fund. This contingency had 
4 Y 
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occurred once before; and why should it 
not occur again ?- The right hon. gentle- 
man had. talked a great deal about the 
present state of public credit. There could 
be no doubt that the finances of the coun- 
try wereina flourishing condition. But if 
they really possessed the sinking fund of 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
had spoken, it would be much better to 
remit taxes to the extent of such sinking 
fund. This would afford a sensible relief. 
They had already received one petition 
from Kent, praying for a reduction of the 
dividends; and although he would go along 
with the feelings of the House on that 
occasion, in reprobating such a violation 
of faith, as partially applied to the public 
creditor, and as more likely to aggravate 
than mitigate the evils complained of by 
the petitioners, he did not wonder that 
men who had been nearly ruined by pro- 
ceedings which had so much added to the 
property of the public creditor should 
complain of the additional burthen conti- 
nued upon them for a sinking fund. Let 
the House look back to the relative situa- 
tion of the parties in 1814, or subsequently 
at the renewal of the war in 1815. The 
3 per cents were then at 53, and gold at 
5l.8s. ‘The 3 per cents were now up- 
wards of 80, and gold only 3/. 17s. 10d. 
Nearly every shilling of funded property, 
which the public creditor possessed in 
1814 or 1815, was now nearly doubled in 
value. On the other hand, every other 
species of property was now depreciated 
in about an equal proportion. The 
farmer’s property was reduced in value, 
at least one-half. The public creditor’s 
stock, on the contrary, had increased to 
double its former value ; and this, too, not 
in the ordinary course of things, but in 
consequence of the proceedings of the 
legislature. Really he must be of opinion, 
that the House ought to look into this 
matter with a view to reduce the national 
debt by some fair and equal contribution 
of all descriptions of property. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had held out great 
hopes of what was to be expected from 
the sinking fund, and had stated, that a 
mere accident only had prevented all 
those hopes from being realized this year, 
but that next year we should receive its 
full and effective benefits. He.(Mr. R.) 
feared, however, that we should go on 
as we had done, and that some accident 
er other would continue to prevent us 
from -enjoying those benefits which the 
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chancellor of the exchequer had so flatter- 
ingly held out. If the committee took 
the account in the way in which the 
chanceller of the exchequer wished them 
to view it, there would appear a surplus of 
5,000,000/. this year, and, that in 1824 
there would be a surplus of 6,000,000/. 
The right hon. member had, however, 
come at last to that point from which he 
(Mr. R.) wished to start, namely, that 
without a surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture there could be no real or effective 
sinking fund. Now let the committee 
observe the manner in which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had made out 
the existence of such a surplus in the 
present year. He said that we had a sur- 
plus of 4,961,0007. But, how stood the 
fact? Taking the total exchequer defi- 
ciency at 14,144,000/. and deducting it 
from 15,481,000/., the sum to meet it, 
there would remain only 1,400,000/. as a 
real and effective sinking fund this year. 
Oh!” said the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, ** We have by accident to pay 
the Bank 530,000/. this year, but next 
year we shall have no such incumbrance, 
and therefore our surplus will be com- 
plete.” He wished to know by what pro- 
cess of calculation the chancellor of the 
exchequer could made out his 5,000,000/. 
this year? The revenue of the country 
was 53,087,000/, the expenditure was 
51,119,000. making a _ surplus’ of 
1,968,000/.; this appeared to be the en- 
tire surplus of the year; but * No,” 
said the chancellor of the exchequer, 
we have 700,000/. saved by the alteration 
of the five per cents. ; we have also to make 
allowance for 2,600,000/. received.” How 
this could be brought in under the head 
of surplus revenue he could not perceive. 
A sum of five millions might be easily 
made out; but would the committee call 
it a surplus of revenue? Then, again, 
the right hon. gentleman stated, that in 
1824 there would be a surplus of 
6,000,000/. But how was it to be ob- 
tained? It was to be obtained by taking 
credit for 4,875,000/. which was to be 
received from the trustees of half-pay and 
pensions. Now he would ask, whether 
there were no payments to be made on 
the other side of the account? The 
chancellor of the exchequer must know, 
that money so obtained could not be 
looked upon in the light of receipts at 
all. The receipts in 1824 were calculated 
at 52,400,000, and the expenditure at 
50,600,000/. so that the real surplus op 
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the 5th Jan. 1824, would be 1,800,000/. 
He agreed, with his hon. friend (Mr. 
Ellice) respecting the impolicy of dimi- 
nishing our funded, while we increased 
our unfunded debt. He should recom- 
mend a diametrically opposite course of 
proceeding. Adverting to what had been 
said relative to the Bank having reduced 
its rate of interest, he expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at having heard the chancellor 
of the exchequer say, that the usury 
laws were unfair. There was no period 
at which an alteration in those absurd 
laws could be so properly and effectively 
introduced as the present, when they 
were, in fact, a dead letter, the market 
price of the loan of money being lower 
than the legal price. But he could not 
believe, that the reduction of interest 
made by the Bank had any general effect 
upon the value of money in the market, 
or upon the price of land, or of any 
commodity. Ifthe Bank had doubled its 
circulation, it still would have no perma- 
nent effect upon the value of money. If 
such a thing had taken place, the general 
level of interest would be restored in less 
than six months. The country only re- 
quired, and could only bear, a certain 
circulation ; and when that amount of cir- 
culation was afloat, the rate of interest 
would find its wholesome and natural 
level. Undoubtedly he was very glad 
to hear that the Bank had at length began to 
discount at 4 per cent.; and he thought 
they should have done so long before. 
Had they persisted in demanding 5 per 
cent, they would have been without a 
single note to cash. 

Mr.. Hume considered the nominal 
amount of the debt to be of much less 
consequence than the actual yearly an- 
nuity which the public had to pay in per- 
petuity. In 1815, the clear permanent 
chayge of the funded debt was 27,638,9021. 
This year, he meant the gone-by year, 
had increased the charge to 29,800,000/. 
and -upwards. Thus it was that we had 
increased our funded and lightened our 
unfunded debt. But the chancellor of 
the exchequer, instead of lessening this 
permanent charge, had augmented it to 
30,911,000/., thereby increasing the an- 
nual charge of permanent annuity by 
about. 1,100,000/. In this case, too, there 
was no reduction of funded debt. On 
the contrary, there was this year to be an 
Increase of between four and five mil- 
lions, As for the amount of the sinking 
fund, he did not know where his hon. 
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friend (Mr. Ellice) had been able to find 
any fund at all. : 

Mr. Lushington said, before he had 
heard the statement of his right hon. 
friend, he was satisfied, from his own 
knowledge of the public accounts, that 
there was what the hon. member for 
Portarlington described to be the only 
true sinking fund—a surplus of income, 
above all expenditure, of five millions, 
According to the judgment of the hon, 
member for Aberdeen, there was no sur- 
plus whatever ; in the opinion of the hon, 
member for Portarlington, there was 
about one million surplus ; but he thought 
he could convince him that the real 
amount was very different, even accord- 
ing to the hon. member’s own mode 
of stating it. He had stated the ex- 
penses of the army, navy, ordnance, 
miscellaneous, extra expense in Ireland, 
and Greenwich hospital, to amount to 
17,815,000/. Add to this the deficiency of 
ways and means for 1821, 290,000/., mak- 
ing together the sum of 18,105,000/. 
The first item of ways and means of 
this year for the discharge of these ser- 
vices, as taken by the hon. member for 
Portarlington, was, for annual taxes, tea 
duties, &c. 4,961,000/., leaving the sum 
of 13,144,000/. The resources for mak- 
ing good this charge, were, first—The 
sinking fund of the year 15,481,000/., 
one-half year’s saving of interest on the 
five per cents 700,C00/., add payments by 
the commissioners for half-pay pensions, 
2,450,000/., making 18,631,000/., deduct 
from this sum the charge of 13,144,000/, 
leaving a surplus of 5,487,000/.. The 
hon. member for Abingdon seemed to be 
dissatisfied with the settlement of the ac- 
counts between the public and the East 
India Company. Now what was the fact ? 
An account of 30 millions, that had not 
been closed for nearly 30 years, had been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to both 
parties. The result of that settlement 
was, the payment by the Company to the 
public of 530,000/., the entire extinction 
of all demands upon either side up to 
April 1822, relief to the Company from 
all future charge of interest for the loan 
of 2,500,000/. contracted in 1812, and a 
charge upon the consolidated fund: for 
the future, of 70,000/. per annum. The 
hon. member also objected to his right 
hon. friend, that he had estimated the 
expenses of the coming year, at the same 
amount as the past. But this should 
rather be matter of congratulation than 
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complaint; because, as his right hon. 
friend had estimated, the surplus of five 
millions in the next year with the expen- 
diture upon the same scale as the last, it 
followed that, if any reductions should 
be found practicable, the surplus would 
be, to that extent, augmented. In respect 
to those commissions of inquiry, of which 
the hon. gentleman thought so lightly, 
they had done more, in conjunction with 
the executive government, towards re- 
trenching the expenditure during the last 
five years, than could have been accom- 
‘plished by any committee of that House. 

Mr. Calcraft thought the right hon. 
gentleman had forgotten, in taking credit 
for 530,000/. to be paid by the East 
India Company, that, by receiving that sum, 
we cancelled an account of 1,800,000/., 
which we had against them. He had, 
therefore, now 1,800,000/. less in assets 
than at the commencement of the year. 
But since that Company was to pay 
530,000/., that must be deducted from the 
1,800,000/., leaving 1,300,000/., which we 
had been entitled to receive, but should 
be so no longer. 

Mr. J. Smith declared himself friendly 
toa sinking fund. When they looked at 
the amount of the debt due to the public 
creditor, they must be satisfied that a 
sinking fund could alone tend to its ex- 
tinction. It was on this account that he 
had ever felt disposed to advocate the 
principle of keeping up the funds at the 
highest price. The right hon. gentleman 
might thus hope reasonably enough, that 
he should be able to reduce the interest 
due to the public creditor. There were 
two ways of effecting such a reduction of 
interest. One of them he should deno- 
minate as fraudulent and scandalous, as 
one which would involve the country in 
ruin, overthrow all the institutions of the 
country, and prove effectually destructive 
to the landed interest. The second, and 
the more equitable mode, was, to raise the 
price of stock so high that the individual 
creditor should be contented to take a 
smaller interest on his debt than he had 
received before. If government performed 
its promise on the subject of economy, he 
was not without hope that the 4 per cent 
stock might be reduced to a lower rate 
of interest, and perhaps the 3} per cent. 
stock reduced to three. With regard to 
the present distresses of the country, he 
saw no reason to suppose that they. would 
be permanent: he had never known any 
article at an extremely low price that did 
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not afterwards become excessively dear ; 
and it might be the case with wheat. The 
disease carried its own remedy,—cruel, 
he admitted, but effectual; for the ruin 
of the small farmers would occasion the 
growth of less grain, and a consequent 
rise in what was produced. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if, instead of 
dealing in fulsome panegyrics on his col- 
leagues, the hon. secretary to the Trea- 
sury had come at once to the pinching 
view of the subject taken by the hon. 
member for Abingdon, he would have 
rendered more service to his colleagues 
than he had done by the eulogiums which 
he had thought fit to pronounce upon 
them. What had these admirable minis- 
ters accomplished by all their unheard-of 
labours? The finance committee of 1817 
had estimated the expense of the estab- 
lishments of that year at 17,350,000/., 
exclusive of the charge for collecting the 
revenue, or withthat expense 25,100,000/. 
By that standard were to be tried these 
heaven-inspired ministers. Their esti- 
mate for last year was nearly 26,600,0002. ; 
and upon their own showing, the estab- 
lishment this year would amount to 
24,250,000/. or only 850,000/. below the 
calculation of 1817. Let it be observed, 
also, that the committee of 1817 did not 
mean to limit the reductions to the esti~ 
mates of that day. They thought it very 
well to begin with; but they entertained 
and promulgated the idea of pushing the 
reduction of expenditure much farther. 
Since that period the House knew that 
every article of subsistence had been re- 
duced 25, perhaps he should speak with 
greater truth if he said 50 per cent. The 
operation on the currency—an operation 


| not contemplated by the committee of 


1817—had made an alteration of 25 per 
cent. ‘The expenditure, instead of being 
but three quarters of a million less than it 
was in 1817, ought in point of fact, to 


be at the very least 5,000,000/. less than 


it was in 1817. The charge for the collec- 
tion of the revenuein 1817 was7,750,0002.; 
it was reduced for the present year by a 
sum of 50,000/., the amount for collect- 
ing being 7,700,000/. With respect to 
the East India Company, he would not 
stop to observe on the compromise with 
that Company further than this; that if 
any man in private life had made a cer- 
tain demand, and afterwards consented to 
take one-third less than his demand, such 
conduct would expose him to well-merited 
censure. Much had been said With re- 
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spect to the public credit. There was, 
in his opinion, but one way to support that 
credit, namely—by following a rigid sys- 
tem of economy—nay, of parsimony, in 
the expenditure of the public money. 

The first resolution was agreed to. On 
the second being put, 

Mr. Grenfell begged to put a question 
regarding the Austrian loan, from which 
he was sorry to see no sum carried to the 
credit of the year. Last session the noble 
marquis had held out a hope that some- 
thing might be obtained; and, certainly, 
when the debt was contracted, more 
solemn assurances of good faith could 
not have been given. In the whole, reck- 
oning principal and. interest, it was, he 
believed, 17 millions. He apprehended 
that some bonds were given at the time 
of the loan, and there seemed no reason 
why they should not be put up to auc- 
tion: no doubt speculators would give 
something for them, and however little, 
it might be applied to the public service. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, 
that a negotiation was still in progress. 
From the state of the Austrian finances 
a moderate compromise only could be 
expected. It would be too much for 
him to give any assurance that some ar- 
rangement might possibly be made, but 
still he was not absolutely without hopes 
upon the subject. 

Ona the resolution respecting a lottery, 

Mr. J. Martin declared he would take 
the sense of the committee upon it. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had hinted that 
he would give it up, if some other tax were 
substituted. As the wishes of the coun- 
try had been so often expressed against 
lotteries, he thought 200,000/. should be 
spared out of the surplus revenue of which 
the right hon. gentleman had spoken. 

Mr. W. Smith was of opinion, that if 
lotteries were continued, one commis- 
sioner only was necessary. All of them 
had not been able to prevent their secre- 
tary from appearing on the list of public 
defaulters. 

The committee then divided: For the 
resolution, 74; Against it,34, The other 
resolutions were agreed to. 


Auten Bitz.] Mr. Secretary Peel 
moved the order of the day for going into 
a committee on this bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that when he heard 
that it was intended to introduce this mea- 
sure to the House, he stated that he 
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would oppose it by every means in his 
power. In saying that, he did not allude 
to any vexatious opposition. He did not 
mean that he would divide the House 
every minute, but that he would give to 
it the strongest opposition in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. Yet if he pursued 
a different course, he believed he could 
find a precedent for it. In the debates of. 
1816 a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) 
now a member of the government, had 
declared that those who opposed this 
measure ought to use “ bodily force and 
physical resistance against it.” The right 
hon. gentleman to whom he had alluded 
was in his place a few minutes before, and, 
as a minister of the Crown, he should 
have remained there. But he had always 
taken especial care to be absent upon 
every one of the discussions relative to this 
measure. Until the 7th or 8th of May, 
in the present session, no notice was given 
of the intention to move for a renewal of 
this bill ; and when it was brought forward, 
no pretext was stated for having recourse 
to the measure. He had hoped that the bill 
would never have been introduced by the 
present secretary of state. He had che- 
rished the idea, that that right hon. gentle- 
man would have declared tohis colleagues, 
that he would not call for a bill, the ex- 
istence of which, whatever might have 
been the case when his predecessors were 
in office, was now perfectly unnecessary. 
He was, therefore, astonished when the 
measure was introduced ; and in a moment 
of irritation very natural he was sure and 
creditable, he might hope, when all the 
circumstances were considered, he said 
what he had done on a former occasion. 
It was not, however, a weak or foolish 
feeling by which he was actuated at that 
time; for he must declare, that during 
the short time he had been in parliament, 
he never was so shocked, so mortified, as 
when he heard the right hon. gentleman 
give notice of his intention to move for a 
renewal of this obnoxious measure. But 
if the announcement of the measure had 
surprised and shocked him—much more 
was he surprised—much more was he 
shocked, at the manner and terms under 
which the demand for this extraordinary 
proceeding was made by the new secretary 
of state for the home department.—Never 
was he so astonished as when he heard the 
right hon. gentleman say—*‘* Give me this 
power, for I want it. Give me this power, 
for I will not abuse it.” When the right 
hon. gentleman came down to ask for this 
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bill, his whole demand was a demand for 
confidence. It seemed that there was 
some reason of state for re-enacting this 
measure; but what that reason of state 
was, the right hon. gentleman would not 
inform the House. He wondered that 
the right hon. gentleman could not assign 
better reasons than he had deigned to 
adduce; and his wonder was not di- 
minished, when, on examining the debates 
on former Alien bills, he saw that other 
ministers had always deigned to employ 
some pretexts in order to recommend so 
unpalatable a proceeding.—It might be 
useful to look a little at these several pre- 
texts, and to seeby what steps this tyranny 
had stolen upon us. The more this sub- 
ject was considered, the more deeply 
would gentlemen feel the necessity of ad- 
hering to the maxim, principits obsta. The 
more would they perceive how important 
it. was that they should oppose, in the 
very first instance, the introduction of 
any principle that was likely to touch upon 
blic liberty. 

When the Alien bill was introduced in 
1792, the bill from which all the successive 
Alien bills had sprung, and which, there- 
fore, must be taken into consideration, 
Mr. Barke said, “ It was to keep out 
those murderous French atheists, who 
would pull down church and state.”” All 
the individuals in both Houses who sup- 
ported it, declared it was “ a great ad- 
dition to the power of the Crown, jus- 
tified only by the emergency and by the 
right of self-defence.” Mr. Burke par- 
ticularly said, «« If the Crown possessed 
such power in time of peace, it would 
be too great for liberty.” This high au- 
thority, for he supposed the opinion of 
Mr. Burke was still looked upon as high 
authority, was entirely at variance with 
the attorney-general for Ireland. That 
learned gentleman said — “ This power 
was not too much for the Crown ;” and 
he argued, that * the Crown always pos- 
sessed it.” But so great an alteration did 
this Alien bill make, not only with respect 
to the ancient constitution of the country, 
but with reference to the observance of 
treaties, that, when the country went to 
war with France, the government. of 
France complained of the power exercised 
under the bill “ as a direct infringement 
of the treaty of commerce ratified in 
1786.” What was the case in 1802? 
Some of the severities of the old Alien 
law were then removed. And why was 
the measure introduced? On account, it 
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was alleged, of the uristable situation in 
which the power of Buonaparte was sup- 
posed to be placed. The instability of 
the first consul’s authority was the reason 
then assigned for having recourse to the 
bill. Again in 1814, the instability of 
the house of Bourbon was the reason 
stated by Mr. Hiley Addington for re- 
newing this measure. He (Mr. H.) stated 
this to show that special causes were re- 
gularly assigned for bringing the Alien 
bill forward. No minister before the right 
hon. gentleman had ever come down, and 
called for this confidence and this power, 
without advancing some argument to prove 
the existing necessity. They regularly 
stated something which served at least as 
a pretext for introducing the bill. Mr. 
H. Addington hoped that no objection 
would be offered to the passing of the 
bill, “* because the period of its operation 
was limited to one year.” Here was the 
authority of the under secretary of state 
to show that the measure’ was not con- 
sidered a mere matter of course. Lord 
Castlereagh said at the time ‘that he 
could not at once dispense with those 
precautionary measures which had so long 
been thought necessary.” His lordship, it 
appeared, could not give up those mea- 
sures “ at once.”” At what period had 
they now arrived? They were in the 
year 1822—seven or eight years after the 
time of that declaration ; and a minister 
of the Crown came down to the House 
and said, ** You must accede to this bill 
on principles (if principles they could be 
called), and you must make its provisions 
a part and parcel of the law of the land.” 
In 1816, the noble marquis (London- 
derry) confessed that ‘ in that reference 
to particular circumstances it was foreign 
to the genius and character of the in- 
stitutions of this country, to confer on 
the executive government a power so 
liable to abuse.?— The noble marquié 
mentioned what these particular circum- 
stances were. He said, ‘That every 
vicious principle had not been eradicated 
in France.” He also said, that, * The 
bill would be a mild shield against dangers 
that had not altogether ceased.” This 
declaration showed that the noble marquis 
thought it necessary to come forward with 
a pretext of some description or other, 
although the .present secretary of state 
did not seem to. feel that any such necesr 
sity existed. In 1816, when the measure 
was introduced, it was made contingent 
on a particular circumstance which was 
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then in operation in Europe—he meant 
the occupation of the French territory by 
foreign troops. The language of the 
noble marquis, on the 31st of May, 1816, 
was, ‘ that the bill would expire in July 
1818, and the convention might cease 
with respect to the French fortresses in 
the November following; so that if it 
should appear necessary to extend the 
duration of the bill to the same period, 
under the circumstances which might 
then exist, parliament might have the 
opportunity of renewing their precau- 
tionary policy.” So that the House 
would see that in 1816 the noble lord 
absolutely held out to the House, that 
the bill might expire before the removal 
of the Allies from Feehiop, and that at any 
rate it was only meant to last as long as 
that occupation. In 1818, the excuse of- 
fered by the noble marquis (and certainly it 
was a most notable one) was, that there 
were 38 French exiles and three French 
newspapers in the Netherlands, which 
proved that the revolutionary spirit was 
still abroad ; and that therefore this coun- 
try must have an Alien bill. The noble 
marquis still made the occupation of 
France the excuse for his bill. He said, 
“that at all events we must wait until we 
saw the result of withdrawing the army from 
France.” Up tothis period the bill had, 
since the French warat least, been defended 
solely with a reference to foreign policy ; 
butin 1820 the pretext was a good deal 
changed. The noble marquis then said, 
‘“‘ we were to contend not with foreign but 
with domestic enemies, which made all pre- 
cautionary measures peculiarly advisable.” 
He did, to be sure add, ‘ that we were not 
to compromise our character with our 
allies;? and thus gave a sort of mixed 
reason for the renewed measure.—Reasons 
such as they were had at all times been 


, attempted to be given, and never until now 


had a minister ventured to demand the 
passing of this bill merely as a matter of 
course and on the ground of confidence. 
Previously to this time the bill had been 
recommended on the pretext of temporary 
causes. There was but one individual who 
had spoken out on the question—he 
alluded to Mr. Serjeant, now Mr. Justice 
Best. That learned person said, ‘ This 
bill will do for any circumstances and for 
any occasion; and I see no necessity for 
defending it on the grounds that have 
been taken.” This was perfectly honest. 
The learned gentleman seemed to have 
been gifted with a spirit of prophecy, or 
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rather of imprudence, which was denied 
to the noble marquis. He believed this 
bill would be found, so long as the noble 
marquis presided at the head of his majes- 
ty’s government, “ a measure .that would 
do for any circumstances and for any oc- 
casion.”” 

When he ( Mr. Hobhouse) said, that the 
right hon. secretary had not condescended 
to argue the question, he did not forget 
that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
had endeavoured to handle the law on this 
subject, and had quoted Magna Charta. 
He was always afraid when a secretary of 
state referred to Magna Charta that he 
would use it in the same way that a witch 
would the Lord’s Prayer, namely, that: he 
would read it backwards for the purpose of 
mischief. In referring to the great charter, 
the right hon. gentleman said, that he 
would quote “from the original docu- 
ment.” What was meant by that asser- 
tion he (Mr. H.) could not conceive. 
Neither did he understand how. the right 
hon.gentleman could twist the great charter 
to his purpose. He, however, would 
quote what lord Coke said on that part of 
Magna Charta, which the right hon gen- 
tleman had quoted. The right hon. gen+ 
tleman had argued that the passage end- 
ing with the words “nist antea publice 
prohibiti,’ related only to merchant 
strangers, that was true as to words, 
but merchant strangers then included alk 
strangers. There were no gentlemen, at 
that time, travelling about to make the 
grand tour, and, as a matter of course, 
merchant strangers were mentioned gener- 
ally. Lord Coke, in speaking on this pas- 
sage said, ‘‘ And, therefore, the prohibi- 
tion intended by this act must be by con- 
sent of the public council of the realm ; 
that is, by act of parliament ; for it con 
cerneth the whole realm, as is implied by 
the word “ publice.” The right hon. gen- 
tleman said, that ‘“ publice prohibiti” 
meant an order in council ; but lord Coke 
tooka very different view of the phrase, 
He did not wish to be captious; but, when 
a secretary of state, in the very outset of 
his career, mistook an act of parliament 
for an order in council—-when he con- 
founded the usage and laws of the realm 
with the prerogative of the king—when a 
secretary of state happened to fall into 
such an error, it was a mistake worthy of 
recording. It ought to be detected, noted, 
and, not to use too harsh a term, a little 
condemned. This was a thrice-committed 
blunder, and had been detected every time 
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it was brought forward. He thought 
the right hon. gentleman would have come 
down with Puffendorff, sir Edward Northy 
and the thrice-refuted blunder of sir W. 
Blackstone. He imagined the right hon. 
gentleman would have quoted the statute of 
Henry 4th, that he would have referred 
to one or two occurrencesin the time of 
Henry 7th, and that he would have alluded 
to a few of the cases which had been cited 
by the attorney general for Ireland, as the 
law (or rather as his law) on the subject. 
He was, however, contented with one 
blunder only. That blunder had been re- 
peatedly exposed and held up to ridicule, 
and he did not think it would have been left 
to a person of the right hon. gentleman’s 
learning again to bring it before the 
country. The right hon. gentleman, when 
asking for a measurethat gave him com- 
sr power over 25,000 individuals, said 

e should be astonished, if it were refused. 
He (Mr. H.) was astonished, how the 
right hon. gentleman could so far forget 
the soil that gave him birth, the atmos- 
phere which he breathed, the lessons of 
freedom which he must have heard, as to 
demand such a power, without assigning 
any necessity for it. Had he been address- 
ing one of the old parliaments of France, 
or a Venetian council, he might have been 
surprised at opposition, but here in 
England, how could he expect acqui- 
escence? Hehaddeclared,.indeed, that this 
power should be used with reason and 
moderation. But there was no reason— 
there was no moderation, in intrusting to 
the discretion of a minister of the Crown, 
such an authority as this. If the. act 
gave that power, nothing in its execution 
could make it moderate or reasonable. 
He would say, with his learned friend (sir 
J. Mackintosh) «that it was the law itself 
that wastheabuse. It was notthemethod in 
which the power was used that constituted 
the abuse; the abuse was actually in the 
law itself.” But the right hon. gentleman 
said ‘‘here is my responsibility.” He (Mr. 
H.) never heard that word “ responsibi- 
lity,” but it excited asmile. The meaning 
of it was, that, hereafter, the House might 
call him to account for the manner in 
which he exercised the power entrusted 
to him. But he would appeal to the com- 
mon candour of the right hon. gentleman 
whether there was any such thing existing 
as ministerial responsibility ? It was, in 
fact, a perfect nonentity. There was no- 
thing like it since the Revolution. It was 
true that by a happy coalition of parties 
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}some danger might for a time seem to 
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threaten a discarded minister. A minister 
might stand a chance of being sent to the 
Tower, like lord Oxford; or of being threat- 
ened with impeachment, like sir R. Wal- 
pole; or of being placed in considerable 
danger, like lord North. With respect 
to the latter nobleman, if it had not been 
for the coalition, he would have run the 
chance, not of losing his head, but of 
losing his honours andemoluments. But, 
generally speaking, to say that a minister 
was responsible to parliament, was only 
saying, that he was responsible to his 
friends, to his accomplices and in fact to 
himself. 

The noble marquis had asserted that his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) would raise 
liberty to. a pitch to which it had never 
before been exalted—that he would do 
much more for freedom than ever had 
been done by gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House. And what 


was his first effort in favour of freedom ?° 


Why he came down to the House and 
called for this unheard-of power; for un- 
heard-of it certainly was, as the circum- 
stances under which it was now demanded 
were different from those which formerly 
existed, when it was asked for, The right 
hon. gentleman had talked so much about 
his personal responsibility, that he seemed 
to think there was something about him 
which would recommend this measure. It 
was unpleasant to speak of individuals, 
but, in his opinion, there was something 
about the right hon. gentleman’s principles 
which was very far from recommending 
the measure to him. He could not avoid 
looking on him as a minister of the 
Crown from whose actions the constitu- 
tion was likely to receive much harm. 
He saw nothing in the right hon. gentle- 
man but a minister who would be most 
dangerous to the liberties of his country. 
He saw in the right hon. gentleman a 
politician who had imbibed and cherished 
principles which could flourish only during 
the decline, or at the extinction of public 
freedom. He said this conscientiously, 
but without any wish to hurt his feel- 
ings. The right: hon. gentleman was 
consistent, he was doubtless conscien- 
tious, but those very qualities gave an 
edge and polish to those talents, which if 
they continued to be employed as they 
were now directed, would prove extremely 
detrimental to the country. He thought 
the right hon. gentleman had taken 
a view of the liberties of this country, of 
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its laws: and usages, totally different from 
that taken by some of his great predeces- 
sors. Why should the right hon. gentle- 
man think himself, young as he was in 
office, entitled to demand this authority ? 
If the great lord Chatham came down 
after his glorious career and made such a 
demand, he (Mr. H.), if a member of 
parliament, would have raised his voice 
against intrusting him with such inordi- 
nate power. ‘There had not been a word 
of the right hon. gentleman’s speech on 
opening this measure that did not assume 
unadmitted facts or unadmitted reason- 
ings. The right hon. gentleman said, 
‘‘ the measure was necessary for our do- 
mestic security.” Now, looking to the 
papers laid before parliament, he found 
that the bill had been put in operation 
only against four persons during the last 
two years. Was it, then, for domestic 
security—was it to prevent the subversion 
of the constitution, that three men and 
one old woman were sent out of England 
in the last two years ? If those four per- 
sons endangered the government, the 
House had a right to know how it was; 
they ought to be informed why those 
people were sent out of the country. 
The right. hon. gentleman asked, ‘ whe- 
ther they would not provide against a 
great and admitted evil?” He must, in 
answer to that, make use of language 
similar to what was adopted by a French 
writer, in speaking of the Holy Roman 
empire. He said, “it is neither holy 
nor Roman, nor an empire.” In like 
manner he would contend, “ that it was 
not great, nor admitted, nor an evil.” If 
it were an evil, which he denied, it was so 
only in the mind of the right hon. gentle- 
man and his colleagues. If ‘it were an 
admitted evil, it certainly was not a great 
one; and when the right hon. gentleman 
said it was, he must take the liberty, 
vulgarly speaking, to bring him to book. 
Were there a number of individuals 
running through England for the purpose 
of disseminating revolutionary doctrines ? 
Certainly not. Where, then, was_ this 
dangerous evil? What did the ministers 
call an evil? It was right that they 
should come to particulars, and know 
exactly what was meant by this denun- 
ciation. His learned friend had alluded 
to the case of Poland, and asked, ‘If a 
Pole, residing in, the country, was to 
bring forward a scheme to recover the 
liberties which belonged to his native 
country before it was partitioned and 
VOL. VII. 
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despoiled, would that be viewed as a great 
and admitted evil which ought to be met 
by deportation?” He (Mr. H.) would 
come nearer to the events of the present 
day, and would ask if, in London, several 
Neapolitans were found devising the 
means of expelling the Austrians from 
their country, would the right hon. gen- 
tleman call that a great and admitted 
evil? Would he send those persons out 
of the country ? -He either would or he 
would not. . If he said he would, he de- 
clared himself an abettor of all. the 
tyrannies in Europe—he declared himself 
a foe to the liberties of those states which 
he must himself admit to have been most 
infamously treated. Suppose a Pied- 
montese, in England, endeavoured to re- 
store his country to that liberty which he 
felt she ought to enjoy, would the right 
hon. gentleman think it right to send him 
away ? If he would not, then he must 
say that the right hon. gentleman de- 
parted from the spirit in which the Alien 
bill was framed ; and if he would, then 
did the right hon. gentleman condemn 
all the deeds of our ancestors ; and depart 
from those glorious principles on which 
the right of resistance to tyranny had 
been asserted by the great men who had 
given to England all her right. to predo- 
minance amongst the nations of the 
earth. The fact was, that the great and 
admitted evil in the eyes of ministers was 
neither more nor less than the longing of 
the expatriated friends of liberty to over- 
throw their tyrants at home. 

The right hon. gentleman assumed, 
“that no abuse had taken place under 
this bill.” It was a mere assumption. 
Much abuse had been committed under 
it. Thelearned gentleman (sir S. Romilly), 
who formerly stood in the same relation 
to Westminster which he now had the 
honour to do, had instanced two cases in 
which very great abuse had been com- 
mitted ; and no longer back than a year 
and a half since, the interests of justice 
had nearly suffered in consequence of 
this measure. He alluded to the, case of | 
the younger Marietti, who was counselled 
not to come forward and give evidence, 
lest the act should be put in force against 
him. But the right hon. gentleman told 
them, that the security against abuse con- 
sisted in the publicity of the proceedings 
under this act. What publicity could 
there be ina case like this? How were 
the public to know what took place be- 
fore the privy council? A man might 
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take refuge, for aught they knew, at the 
foot of the Andes, or in the bosom of the 
Pyrennees, before his treatment was made 
known to that House. At length, per- 
haps, a petition was forwarded to this 
country, and a member was found bold 
or imprudent enough to presentit. Then 
down came the secretary of state, and 
said, “* What is stated in this petition is 
very true, but there are other reasons 
which induced us to send this man away.” 
He would then be asked, “* What are 
those reasons?” The answer was quite 
ready, ‘ I cannot disclose them, they are 
secrets of state;” and then came the 
usual majority of 3 to 1, or 10 to 1, as 
the case might happen to be.—The noble 
marquis had told them that this measure 
would support the character which the 
country bore for hospitality. This was 
what was called in another country 
“taking the bull by the horns.” Sup- 
porting hospitality! It was rather a 
novel way of supporting hospitality to 
place 25,000 individuals at the mercy of 
a secretary of state. So then we were 
now to look upon this Alien bill not only 
as not deterring but as absolutely alluring 
foreigners to our shores; and as inducing 
them, after they had got over the damp- 
ness of our atmosphere and the coldness 
of our manners, to choose a residence 
amongst us. Lest, however, the noble 
marquis should be misunderstood, he took 
care to tell us what he meant by this hos- 
pitality, for he said he would treat aliens 
as he would treat the petitions of the 
people—in other words, that our guests as 
well as our natives may think themselves 
very well off if they are not kicked out of 
doors. Such powers, when used, should 
be resorted to in cases of emergency, and 
without any reference to an act of parlia- 
ment. at might be considered a 
strange doctrine, coming from his side 
of the House; but it was the doctrine of 
lord Chatham. He had, on one occa- 
sion, treated an alien contrary to the laws 
of the country. In the year 1764, on the 
debate relative to general warrants, lord 
Chathain said (alluding to his having sent 
the count St. Germain out of the coun- 
try )—* Preferring the general safety in 
time of war and public danger to every 

rsonal consideration, he ran the risk, as 

e would of his head, had that been the 
forfeit, upon a like motive—and did an 
extraordinary act against a suspicious 
foreigner just come from France, and who 
was concealed at different times in different 
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houses—the real exigency of the case and 
the apparent necessity of the thing, would 
in his opinion, always justify a secretary 
of state in any extraordinary act of power.” 
This was an old English constitutional lan- 
guage. That great man declared that 
the act was justified by the necessity of 
the case. ‘I would have done it,”? said 
he, ** if it cost me my head; but I never 
would do it unless the most over-ruling 
necessity compelled me.” Lord Chatham 
differed so far from the attorney-general 
for. Ireland, who thought this power 
always belonged to the Crown in all 
times, that he thought an apology neces- 
sary for using it even in time of war. 
The learned gentleman had complained, 
that those who proposed such a measure 
were put on their defence. To be sure 
they were: and why should they not? 
When any minister of the Crown came 
and demanded a measure that was con- 
trary to the laws and liberties of the 


country he ought to be put on his defence, . 


and he ought to be compelled to make a 
defence, which, in this instance, had not 
been done. The learned gentleman had 
counted on the acquiescence of the people. 
He (Mr. H.) believed that the people did 
not acquiesce. At all events, such an 
argument came with a very ill grace from 
the right hon. gentleman. Suppose any 
one had used this argument against the 
learned gentleman for the sake of con- 
tinuing the penalties against the Catholics. 
How would the learned gentleman have 
decried and ridiculed such an argument? 
Suppose that it had been proved the people 
wereagainsthis Catholic bill,would theright 
hon. gentleman admit that circumstance 
as any argument againsthim? Still, even 
if the people did acquiesce, he (Mr. 
cuaperene would feel it to be his duty to 
rise up in his place and oppose any pro- 
position that endangered the liberties of 
the nation. The learned gentleman had 
said that the people would always interest 
themselves when the liberty of man was 
concerned. What! did the learned gen- 
tleman mean to say that this measure did 
not concern the liberty of man, when it 
gave the secretary of state the power of 
fining, imprisoning, or sending out of the 
country, any person he pleased to select 
from 25,000 individuals? The learned 
gentleman had said, “he thought if Mr. 
Fox had lived, that he would have changed 
his opinion on this subject.” He (Mr. 
Hobhouse) could not say what would have 
been said or done by that great man if he 
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had been spared; but when he was told 
that Mr. Fox would have approved of such 
a measure as this, he could not help 
thinking ,that it was libelling the dead 
for the sake of insulting the living. He 
did not find, in the conduct of those who 
knew as much of Mr. Fox as the learned 
gentleman, any thing which could lead 
him to suppose that Mr. Fox would ever 
have changed his opinion on this subject. 
The learned gentleman had said the power 
of expelling aliens had always lain, how- 
ever dormant, in the Crown, but had been 
called into play in 1793 because, why ?— 
the learned gentleman’s words were 
strange enough—because—“ there was 
then a revolutionary devil abroad.” Of 
that devil he (Mr. H.) knew nothing, if 
he had ever assumed that character it was 
before his time ; the devil that had allured 
men to danger with the hopes of liberty 
had long changed his mode of attack as 
even the learned gentleman would hardly 
deny. 
“ For Satan, now is wiser than of yore, 
“ And tempts by making rich—not making 
poor.” 


This was the only devil, the demon that 
tempts with places, and pensions, and 
string, and titles, and with those charms 
induces men to forfeit all their former 
glory, and to forget all their former 

ledges to their countrymen and to 
uber. The learned gentleman had 
talked of the law and the constitution as 
favourable to this measure. He stood 
out for the prerogative upon this point. 
But if there were such a prerogative why 
come to parliament. The truth was, 
there was neither ancient law, nor prero- 
gative nor usage, in favour of this prepos- 
terous measure. He (Mr. Hobhouse) 
thought this point had been settled. The 
present president of the board of control 
(Mr. Wynn) had said on a former oc- 
casion when this question had been under 
discussion, “a great deal had been said 
respecting the sovereignty of the king. 
Where did the sovereignty of this country 
exist? The term was, indeed, as a mark 
of honour and respect, given to the king 
alone ; but the sovereign authority existed 
in the king and the parliament; there 


‘only could it be properly said to preside; 


and if any honourable member maintained 
that the prerogative of sending aliens out 
of the country was vested in the Crown, 
by him the sovereignty must be supposed 
as only existing in the king. The right 
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hon. gentleman who last sat down ( Yorke) 
had been at much pains to persuade the 
House, that by the common law, this pre- 
rogative existed in the king ; but he would 
put it to the House, whether for the last 
150 years, amidst the many troubles and 
dangers in which the country had been 
involved, one single instance of the exer- 
cise of this prerogative could be given? 
Did our forefathers consider that this 
power was vested in the Crown, although 
disused? There were, primé facie, several 
cases which showed that the king in 
former times had not the power to send 
foreigners out of the kingdom. For in- 
stance, it was on record, that in the reign 
of Charles the 2nd, when the prerogative 
was stretched to the utmost, the king 
dared not attempt to send out of the coun- 
try a Frenchman who had deprived his 
majesty of one of his favourite mistresses. 
But having forbidden this Frenchman the 
court, and yet seeing him seated with his 
conquest at the theatre, his majesty com- 
pone to the sovereign of France, who at 
ength recalled his subject. Thus Charles 
2nd was relieved from the mortification of 
seeing his triumphant rival, and the French 
writer whorecorded theanecdote, lamented 
truly, that any sovereign should not be 
empowered to send the cause of such an 
annoyance out of the country. There 
might be persons even in our times who 
would join inthe lamentations of the writer, 
and therefore approve of an Alien bill; 
but he certainly could not concur with 
them in supporting a measure so liable to 
abuse, and for which no necessity whatever 
existed. As to the assertion of the learned 
serjeant (Best), that the liberty of Eng- 
land was for the enjoyment of Englishmen 
only, he could not conceive upon what 
authority such an opinion rested ; for he 
had always been taught to think, that the 
moment any man, however previously en- 
slaved, touched British soil, he became 
entitled to freedom. Such had been the 
doctrine of all our constitutional writers ; 
and such was his decided opinion.” Such 
was the opinion of Mr. C. Wynn in 1816, 
and such it might be presumed was his 
opinion now, for he had kept away from 
the discussions on this bill. It might bea 
question whether his duty to his country 
and to his conscience did not demand 
something more than this absence. Ought 
he not to have opposed the bill; and here 
a word as to responsibility —whose was this 
measure? It ought to be, it must be, the 
measure of the whole cabinet, vet here 
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take refuge, for aught they knew, at the 
foot of the Andes, or in the bosom of the 
Pyrennees, before his treatment was made 
known to that House. At length, per- 
haps, a petition was forwarded to this 
country, and a member was found bold 
or imprudent enough to presentit. Then 
down came the secretary of state, and 
said, “« What is stated in this petition is 
very true, but there are other reasons 
which induced us to send this man away.” 
He would then be asked, *“ What are 
those reasons?” The answer was quite 
ready, “ I cannot disclose them, they are 
secrets of state;” and then came the 
usual majority of 3 to 1, or 10 to 1, as 
the case might happen to be.—The noble 
marquis had told them that this measure 
would support the character which the 
country bore for hospitality. This was 
what was called in another country 
“taking the bull by the horns.” Sup- 
porting hospitality! It was rather a 
novel way of supporting hospitality to 
place 25,000 individuals at the mercy of 
a secretary of state. So then we were 
now to look upon this Alien bill not only 
as not deterring but as absolutely alluring 
foreigners to our shores; and as inducing 
them, after they had got over the damp- 
ness of our atmosphere and the coldness 
of our manners, to choose a residence 
amongst us. Lest, however, the noble 
marquis should be misunderstood, he took 
care to tell us what he meant by this hos- 
pitality, for he said he would treat aliens 
as he would treat the petitions of the 
people—in other words, that our guests as 
well as our natives may think themselves 
very well off if they are not kicked out of 
doors. Such powers, when used, should 
be resorted to in cases of emergency, and 
without any reference to an act of parlia- 
ment. at might be considered a 
strange doctrine, coming from his side 
of the House; but it was the doctrine of 
lord Chatham. He- had, on one occa- 
sion, treated an alien contrary to the laws 
of the country. In the year 1764, on the 
debate relative to general warrants, lord 
Chathain said (alluding to his having sent 
the count St. Germain out of the coun- 
try )—* Preferring the general safety in 
time of war and public danger to every 

ersonal consideration, he ran the risk, as 
he would of his head, had that been the 
forfeit, upon a like motive—and did an 
extraordinary act against a suspicious 
foreigner just come from France, and who 
was concealed at different times in different 
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houses—the real exigency of the case and 
the apparent necessity of the thing, would 
in his opinion, always justify a secretary 
of state in any extraordinary act of power.” 
This was an old English constitutional lan- 
guage. That great man declared that 
the act was justified by the necessity of 
the case. ‘ I would have done it,’ said 
he, ** if it cost me my head; but I never 
would do it unless the most over-ruling 
necessity compelled me.” Lord Chatham 
differed so far from the attorney-general 
for. Ireland, who thought this power 
always belonged to the Crown in all 
times, that he thought an apology neces- 
sary for using it even in time of war. 
The learned gentleman had complained, 
that those who proposed such a measure 
were put on their defence. To be sure 
they were: and why should they not? 
When any minister of the Crown came 
and demanded a measure that was con- 
trary to the laws and liberties of the 


country he ought to be put on his defence, . 


and he ought to be compelled to make a 
defence, which, in this instance, had not 
been done. The learned gentleman had 
counted on the acquiescence of the people. 
He (Mr. H.) believed that the people did 
not acquiesce. At all events, such an 
argument came with a very ill grace from 
the right hon, gentleman. Suppose any 
one had used this argument against the 
learned gentleman for the sake of con- 
tinuing the penalties against the Catholics. 
How would the learned gentleman have 
decried and ridiculed such an argument? 
Suppose that it had been proved the people 
wereagainsthis Catholic bill,wouldtheright 
hon. gentleman admit that circumstance 
as any argument againsthim? Still, even 
if the people did acquiesce, he (Mr. 
rege would feel it to be his duty to 
rise up in his place and oppose any pro« 
position that endangered the liberties of 
the nation. The learned gentleman had 
said that the people would always interest 
themselves when the liberty of man was 
concerned. What! did the learned gen- 
tleman mean to say that this measure did 
not concern the liberty of man, when it 
gave the secretary of state the power of 
fining, imprisoning, or sending out of the 
country, any person he pleased to select 
from 25,000 individuals? The learned 
gentleman had said, ‘he thought if Mr. 
Fox had lived, that he would have changed 
his opinion on this subject.” He (Mr. 
Hobhouse) could not say what would have 
been said or done by that great man if he 
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had been spared; but when he was told 
that Mr. Fox would have approved of such 
a measure as this, he could not help 
thinking ,that it was libelling the dead 
for the sake of insulting the living. He 
did not find, in the conduct of those who 
knew as much of Mr. Fox as the learned 
gentleman, any thing which could lead 
him to suppose that Mr. Fox would ever 
have changed his opinion on this subject. 
The learned gentleman had said the power 
of expelling aliens had always lain, how- 
ever dormant, in the Crown, but had been 


called into play in 1793 because, why ?—. 


the learned gentleman’s words were 
strange enough—because—“ there was 
then a revolutionary devil abroad.” Of 
that devil he (Mr. H.) knew nothing, if 
he had ever assumed that character it was 
before his time ; the devil that had allured 
men to danger with the hopes of liberty 
had long changed his mode of attack as 
even the learned gentleman would hardly 
deny. ° 
“ For Satan, now is wiser than of yore, 
“ And tempts by making rich—not making 
poor.” 


This was the only devil, the demon that 
tempts with places, and pensions, and 
string, and titles, and with those charms 
induces men to forfeit all their former 
glory, and to forget all their former 

ledges to their countrymen and to 
Thshone. The learned gentleman had 
talked of the law and the constitution as 
favourable to this measure. He stood 
out for the prerogative upon this point. 
But if there were such a prerogative why 
come to parliament. The truth was, 
there was neither ancient law, nor prero- 
gative nor usage, in favour of this prepos- 
terous measure. He (Mr. Hobhouse) 
thought this point had been settled. The 
present president of the board of control 
(Mr. Wynn) had said on a former oc- 
casion when this question had been under 
discussion, “a great deal had been said 
respecting the sovereignty of the king. 
Where did the sovereignty of this country 
exist? The term was, indeed, as a mark 
of honour and respect, given to the king 
alone ; but the sovereign authority existed 
in the king and the parliament; there 
only could it be properly said to preside; 
and if any honourable member maintained 
that the prerogative of sending aliens out 
of the country was vested in the Crown, 
by him the sovereignty must be supposed 
as only existing in the king. The right 
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hon. gentleman who last sat down ( Yorke) 


! had been at much pains to persuade the 


House, that by the common law, this pre- 
rogative existed in the king ; but he would 
put it to the House, whether for the last 
150 years, amidst the many troubles and 
dangers in which the country had been 
involved, one single instance of the exer- 
cise of this prerogative could be given? 
Did our forefathers consider that this 
power was vested in the Crown, although 
disused? There were, primd facie, several 
cases which showed that the king in 
froreir times had not the power to send 
{stancners out of the kingdom. For in- 
for Chi it was on record, that in the reign 
tas stles the 2nd, when the prerogative 
Wableretched to the utmost, the king 
dared not attempt to send out of the coun- 
try a Frenchman who had deprived his 
majesty of one of his favourite mistresses. 
But having forbidden this Frenchman the 
court, and yet seeing him seated with his 
conquest at the theatre, his majesty com- 
plained to the sovereign of France, who at 
length recalled his subject. . Thus Charles 
2nd was relieved from the mortification of 
seeing his triumphant rival, and the French 
writer whorecorded the anecdote, lamented 
truly, that any sovereign should not be 
empowered to send the cause of such an 
annoyance out of the country. There 
might be persons even in our times who 
would join inthe lamentations of the writer, 
and therefore approve of an Alien bill; 
but he certainly could not concur with 
them in supporting a measure so liable to 
abuse, and for which no necessity whatever 
existed. As to the assertion of the learned 
serjeant (Best), that the liberty of Eng- 
land was for the enjoyment of Englishmen 
only, he could not conceive upon what 
authority such an opinion rested ; for he 
had always been taught to think, that the 
moment any man, however previously en- 
slaved, touched British soil, he became 
entitled to freedom. Such had been the 
doctrine of all our constitutional writers ; 
and such was his decided opinion.” Such 
was the opinion of Mr. C. Wynn in 1816, 
and such it might be presumed was his 
opinion now, for he had kept away from 
the discussions on this bill. It might bea 
question whether his duty to his country 
and to his conscience did not demand 
something more than this absence. Ought 
he not to have opposed the bill; and here 
aword as to responsibility —whose was this 
measure? It ought to be, it must be, the 
measure of the whole cabinet, vet here 
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they had a cabinet minister and other 
persons in office, showing distinctly they 
were not in favour of the bill. What a farce 
then to talk of responsibility, when they 
knew not whom to accuse as the parent 
of this mis-shapen offspring. To be sure 
the ministers might be easy on that score, 
for they had only to say to parliament, 
accuse not us, the measure is your own. 
[Hear, hear!] In concluding, he (Mr. 
Hobhouse) would only say, that the best 
proof that there could be no pretext for the 
bill was, that the learned gentleman had 
found no other excuse for it, but thaioursre 
were certain “ phantoms flitting atvoluj’ 
which thougk not so wicked as his p hi 
tionary devil, were still a he : 
A phantom there was still abroad, 
the phantom alluded to by the learned 
gentleman, it was the phantom which 
Madame de Stael described as preventing 
every individual from seeing what had 
oceurred before the revolution, obscured 
‘the intellect, and led men to Jook to the 
period of the revolution as one from 
which the whole history of mankind was 
to be derived! [Hear, hear]. He moved, 
«* That the bill be committed this day 
three months.” 

Mr. F. Robinson said, the hon. member 
contended, that the present measure was 
inconsistent with the liberality and hospi- 
tality of the English character; that it 
was brought forward under false pre- 
tences, in subservience to the views of 
other states, and for the purpose of aiding 
them in preventing the general diffusion 
of liberty. The main ground on which 
he had rested his argument, that the bill 
was inconsistent with the spirit of the 
British constitution, was the language of 
Magna Charta. Now, the right conferred 
on aliens by Magna Charta was a right 
accompanied with an exception and a 
qualification, which proved that our 
ancestors, who established the right, 
foresaw the possibility of cases occurring, 
in which it might be necessary to impose 
restrictions.' It could never be justly 
contended, that the law of England was 
tyrannical and oppressive, because it did 
not extend to foreigners all those rights 
and privileges which the natives of this 
country enjoyed. He denied that the 
conferring of this power was any im- 
peachment of those virtues of liberality, 
hospitality, and generosity, for which this 
country was distinguished. Could it be 
fairly imputed to any individual, who 
opened his doors to a party who sought 
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_ refuge from oppression, that his conduct 


was ungenerous and illiberal, if he made 
it a condition of his hospitality, that that 
party should do nothing to embroil him 
with his neighbours? But it was said, 
that this measure was brought forward 
on false pretences, and that its real object 
was, to promote the despotic views of 
foreign governments. This assertion was 
easily made, and as easily contradicted. 
For his own part, he could state most 
conscientiously that he was influenced by 
no such motives: and before they could 
be justly charged, the hon. gentleman 
was bound to show that some advantage 
would be gained by acting on this prin- 
ciple. He did not see what advantage 
this country could gain by any attempt 
to check the general diffusion of liberty. 
What imaginable motive could this coun- 
try have for entering into a combination 
to deprive other countries of those bless- 
ings which it was our pride to enjoy? 


Another argument in support of the pre-- 


sent measure, was, the mode in which the 
power had been uniformly exercised. 
There were many foreigners residing 
in this country, who were objects of 
jealousy to the states to which they be- 
longed; yet it was not pretended that 
they were molested, or that they did not 
live in perfect security. No man could 
deny that it was the policy of this:coun- 
try to preserve the relations of peace, as 
far as they could be maintained con- 
sistently with the national honour. Now, 
there were circumstances in the present 
state of the world, arising out of the 
French revolution, which might affect 


-those relations. It could not be denied 


that the events of the last thirty years 
had given rise to a contest between the 
unlimited principle of absolute power on 
the one hand, and the unlimited principle 
of unqualified revolution on the other. 
He considered this a most unfortunate 
contest ; . because it contributed to the 
eecurity of no state, and must tend to 
the injury of all: It was the danger 
arising out of this state of things, which 
called upon us to be jealous and even 
timid as to the residence of foreigners in 
this country. Upon these grounds, he 
supported the present measure, and not 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of 
liberty—an object which, if it were even 
entertained by his majesty's government, 
it would be impossible, in the present 
state of knowledge and civilization, to 
effect. 
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Mr. John Williams said, he objected to 
the bill in every point of view, but he felt 
that no objection to it was more striking 
than the very principle on which it was 
peerless 5¥ ig for adoption. The right 
hon. secretary and the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, both called 
upon the House to invest the government 
with a dangerous, because: discretionary, 
power, on the presumption that it would 
not be absused. Setting aside mere in- 
sinuation and surmise, not a single direct 
allegation had been made to prove the 
necessity of this bill. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that particular 
emergencies might arise out of a particu- 
lar crisis, but he had not had the nerve to 
state that those emergencies had arisen, 
and surely it would be time enough to 
invest ministers with extraordinary powers 
when such a period had actually arrived. 
The learned gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Plunkett) had contended for the right of 
the sovereign to send foreigners out of the 
country by analogy, from his supposed 
right of restraining his subjects from 
quitting the country; and he had re- 
ferred to the writ of ne exeat regno. 
Now he (Mr. W.) maintained, that 
the Crown did not possess the abso- 
lute right of restraining the subject 
from quitting the country ; and he had the 
authority of lord chancellor Talbot for 
saying, that the writ of ne exeat regno had 
never been issued, unless a bill had pre- 
viously been filed. The learned gentle- 
man had said, that the prerogative of the 
Crown conferred a power, by which aliens 
could be sent out of the country, and that 
the temporary allegiance which foreigners 
residing in the country acquired, made 
them amenable to the laws, in the same 
manner, and nearly to the same extent, as 
natives. Now, if this were the case, 
what was the use of a legislative measure? 
Why invest ministers with a power which 
already belonged to the Crown? There 
might be cases in which such a power 
would require to be exercised, but for 
such cases the common prerogative of the 
Crown was fully adequate. If this was 
the case, then, the House ought to pause 
before it re-armed ministers with such a 
The learned gentleman had 
further contended, that the measure was 
not new. This he would grant; but it 
was new under circumstances like the 
present. ‘ In 1793, it was enacted during 
war, and when continued in the 46th of 
the late king, it was to last for only six 
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months after the concluding of peace. 
Let the House compare those periods 
with the present. Let them say whether 
there now existed the alarms which had 
agitated the country in 1793.. The war 
had ceased for seven years—a long period 
of tranquillity, as might be seen by con- 
sulting the annals of the country; and if 
this was not to be called a time of peace, 
in the name of God what would be called 
so? It would be recollected, that at the 
former period an eloquent gentleman, who 
ought to have so far felt the effects of age 
as to have had his imagination cool, and 
his judgment mature, had come down to 
the House with a dagger under his cloke, 
and had displayed that dagger as an 
emblem of the fate which awaited every 
man who would not vote for some such 
measure as the present. He trusted that 
there was nothing in the arguments whick 
the learned gentleman had attempted to 
draw from the legal question, or from the 
aspect of the times. The domestic dis- 


-advantages of the bill were great; but 


the argument to be deduced from them 
was strengthened by those which imme- 
diately affected . foreigners. He would 
put the case of the Greeks. If. they 
should, trusting to that historical cha- 
racter which this country had before 
alien bills were in existence, come to this 
country to seek assistance, and even to 
plot against their tyrants, was there any 
man that could bear that they should be 
sent back to bare their throats. to the 
knives of their barbarous oppressors. 
Let no one suppose that the bill would 
affect only the 25,000 friendless indivi- 
duals to whom it more immediately 
applied. Another mischief was, the pre- 
cedent which this measure furnished, of 
giving ministers too great a premieres | 
power—a power in consequence of ‘whic 
they might act improperly ; and if they 
so acted in any one case, what was fact 
to-day, might become doctrine to-morrow. 
The proper course was, not to give mi- 
nisters credit for what they would do, 
but to prevent them from doing what they 
by possibility might do. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he could not 
but think this bill had been opposed in 
speeches of outrageous exaggeration.. He 
had never before given any vote on the 
measure, as feeling really incompetent to 
decide either on its necessity or its utility. 
But though he was by no means carried 
away by the extravagant declamation of 
the hon, and learned member for Knares- 
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borough on a former night, yet on the 
showing of the right hon. secretary who 
introduced it, he should now vote against 
the bill. He agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was highly desirable, 
in the present state of the world, that this 
country should offer an asylum to the 
persecuted of all nations and of all par- 
ties. He farther agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that it was thelduty of the 
government to do all that in them lay, to 
prevent this country from being made the 
centre from which the tranquillity of other 
countries might be disturbed, with which 
countries we were at peace. But the 
right hon. gentleman had stated there 
were 25,000 aliens in England—that the 
wers given to the secretary of state had 
een exercised only in four instances—and 
he allowed, if exercised in a sweeping 
manner, the probable abuse would be un- 
bearable. Now, if there were any great 
conspiracy going forward, it really ap- 
peared that any use of these powers 
so limited would be ineffectual to their 
object. But, in fact, the number of 
political emigrants in England was ex- 
tremely small; and for the sake of 
keeping some slight check over the 
proceedings of these persons, nearly 
25,000 others—people for the most part 
having affairs, and being many of them as 
it were domiciliated in this country—were 
to be placed in a situation of insecurity— 
or imagined insecurity ; which was pretty 
much the same thing as to the feelings of 
the individual. He knew the measure 
was regarded by foreigners with great 
uneasiness; and such being the case, no 
countervailing advantage appearing to be 
secured by it, he should vote against the 
bill. 
The question being put, ‘* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair,” the 
House divided: Ayes, 142; Noes, 66. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Denison, W. J. 
Althorp, viscount Evans, W. 

Barnard, viscount Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Benyon, B. Fitzroy, lord C. 
Bernal, R. Foley, J. H: H. 
Brougham, H. Folkestone, viscount 
Benett, J. Forbes, C. 

Baillie, J. Grahan, S. 
Cavendish, lord G. Gurney, H. 
Cavendish, C. Hamilton, lord A. 
Colburne, N: R. Honywood, W. P. 
Davies, T. H. Hume, J. 

Denman, T. Hutchinson, hon.C.H. 
Duncannon, viscount Hill, lord A. " 
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James, W. Rowley, sir W. 
Jervoise, G. P. Robarts, A. 
Kennedy, T. F. Robarts, G. 
Lamb, hon. G. Rumbold, C. 
Lockhart, J. J. Scarlett, J. 
Maberly, John Scott, J. 
Maberly, W. L. Sefton, earl of 
Mackintosh, sir J. Smith, W. 
Martin, J. Stewart, W. 
Maule, hon. W. Warre, J. A. 
Milbank, M. Western, C. C. 
Moore, P. Whitbread, S. 
Marjoribanks, 8. Williams, W. 
Newport, sir J. Williams, J. 
Nugent, lord Wood, alderman 


Powlett, hon. W. Ward, hon. J. W. 


Prittie, hon. F. A. TELLERS. 
Palmer, C. F. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Ramsden, J.C. Wilson, sir R. 
Ricardo, D. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 2. 


MarriaGe Act AMENDMENT BILL.] 
On the order of the day for the third 
reading of this bill, 

Lord Stowell moved, that the first clause, 
which establishes the principle that mar- 
riages once solemnized are indissoluble, 
be omitted. He contended, that civil so- 
ciety had aright to prescribe what was 
a valid marriage, and that it could never 
have been the intention of the right 
reverend prelates who had spoken on a 
former night on the subject to maintain 
that improper marriages were purified and 
made good by the ceremony of the church, 
notwithstanding all that might have pre- 
ceded it. He then took a general view 
of the measure, and stated that the cases 
which had been urged as its ground-work, 
were not so hard as they had been repre- 
sented. In most of them cohabitation 
had ceased for many years, and the an- 
nulling of the marriage was sought either 
as a relief from the debts and persecu- 
tions to which one of the parties had been 
subjected by the licentiousness of the 
other, or as a cheaper process than a 
divorce bill. He complained that all the 
good produced by the marriage act as it 
now stood, and the misery from which he 
had relieved fathers and families, were 
kept out of view, whilst a few cases of 
hardship were blazoned forth with detes- 
tation and horror. The present measure 
said to minors and adventurers, we put 
difficulties in your way, but once get to 
church and you may enjoy the fruits 
of your fraud and imposture. A bill 


| founded on such a principle afforded a 
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premium to unlimited marriages, which 
would more than counterbalance the se- 
curities which it provided for the preven- 
tion of improper marriages, 

Lord Ellenborough, after so many days 
had elapsed since the nullity clause had 
been rejected by the unanimous sense of 
the House, was not prepared for this 
funeral oration in its praise. It had been 
rejected in consequence of the opinion 
expressed by the right rev. prelates, 
that marriages once solemnized ought 
never to be broken, and he had not heard 
one word since, in favour of its revival. 
The learned lord spoke of the present 
bill as giving premiums to undue mar- 
riages; he (lord E.) on the contrary, 
thought that the existing act gave those 
premiums. It induced men who were 
desirous of obtaining a woman’s person, 
to marry her, knowing that her marriage 
could be broken whenever they pleased. 
The present bill not only prevented such 
immorality, but deprived adventurers of 
the prize which they had attempted to 
gain; for it took away all the property 
from them, and sent them to’ pass the 
rest of their lives in Botany Bay. The 
learned lord seemed to think that mar- 
riage was ordained, not for the satisfac- 
tion of the persons married, but for that 
of fathers and mothers. 

Lord Holland said, it was with much 
surprise he had heard the learned lord 
describe this bill as a repeal of the an- 
cient law of marriage. What, the ancient 
law which commenced in 1754? The fact 
was, that the bill restored a part of the 
ancient law of the country. The learned 
lord would punish every fraudulent mar- 
riage with nullity; but that very nullity 
which he thought capable of preventing 
fraud was really the premium for com- 
mitting it. In.a few instances the dread 
of nullity might affect the guilty party ; 
but in 99 cases out of 100 it fell on an 
innocent victim, Both on the ground 
of reason and precedent their lordships 
were justified in passing this bill. 

The clause was agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor moved an amend- 
ment to the retrospective clause, provid- 
ing that marriages obtained by license, 
when both parties knew that the putative 
father was living, and had not given his 
consent, should not be valid. 

Lord Ellenborough thought that the 
question of the knowledge of both parties, 
independently of any other objection, 
could scarcely ever be proved in a court 
of justice. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
divide the House on the question, if it was 
only to record his opinion of the mea- 
sure. 

The Earl of Liverpool was not friendly 
to the retrospective clause as it stood. 
He wished an exception had been made, 
saving all suits pending. He could not, - 
however, approve a clause such as that 
proposed by his learned friend which de- 
pended upon proof of a nature extremely. 
difficult to be obtained. 

Their lordships divided ; Contents, 18 ; 
Not-contents, 68: Majority against the 
amendment, 50. 

The Lord Chancellor then proposed a 
clause for rendering valid, deeds, assign- 
ments, and settlements made by persons 
having claims on property affected by: 
this bill. He should first propose it with- 
out the words ‘ upon good and valuable 
consideration,” and if rejected in that 
shape, would propose it with those words. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought. this 
qualification necessary to the retrospec- 
tive clause. 

The Earl of Westmoreland conceived 
that it would lead to an inextricable 
labyrinth, and would, in a still more odious 
manner than the clause which had just 
been rejected, legalize marriages, but 
deprive children declared legitimate of 
the property to which they were entitled, 
because a ‘third person had willed or 
conveyed away what had never been his 
own. 

The Marquis of Lansdown contended 
that the clause proposed by the learned 
lord would produce a monstrous state of 
things. It would declare children legiti- 
mate, but would disinherit them of their 
property: it would people that House 
with titled beggars, enjoying the honours 
of their ancestors, but stripped of the 
means of supporting those honours. If 
their lordships adopted this proviso, they 
would leave existing possession subject to 
endless litigation and fraud. 

Lord Ellenborough hoped, after their 
lordships had agreed to the retrospective 
clause, that any attempt to render it 
nugatory by provisos like the present, 
would prove unavailing. The course come 
posed was one, which, as guardians of the 
public morals, their lordships could not 
adopt ; for it would introduce a system of 
left-handed marriages in the true German 
style—marriages which gave legitimacy, 
but not property. 

Lord Redesdale contended, that to de- 
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stroy reversionary rights retrospectively, | veniences foreseen therefore remain un- 


would be downright robbery. 

The House then divided : Contents, 27 ; 
Not-Contents, 51; Majority against the 
clause, 24. A second division took place on 
the same clause, but with the addition of 
the words, ‘“ for a good and valuable con- 
sideration.”. Contents, 31; Not-Contents, 
48; Majority against the clause, 17. 

The Lord Chancellor then said:—My 
lords, ten days ago, I -believe, this House 
possessed the good opinion of the public, 
as the mediator between them and the 
laws of the country: if this bill pass to- 
night, I hope in God that this House may 
still havethat good opinion ten days hence. 
But, to say the best of this measure, 
I consider it neither more nor less than a 
legal robbery; so help me God. I have 
but a short time to remain with you, but 
I trust it will be hereafter known that I 
used every means in my power to prevent 
its passing into a law. 

nthe question, that the bill do pass, 
the House divided: Contents, 41; Not- 
Contents, 18: Majority, 23. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE MARRIAGE 
Act AMENDMENT BiLu.] The follow- 
ing Protest was entered on the Journals, 
against agreeing to the first enacting 
clause : 

« DISSENTIENT :—Because it appears 
to me, that the withdrawing the effect of 
nullity from the marriages of minors, had 
without the consent of parents, is eve 4 
to produce more and greater mischiefs 
than such as can fairly be considered as 
resulting from the general operation of 
the subsisting Marriage Act. 

“* STOWELL.” 

The following Protest was entered 
against passing the said bill : 


« DISSENTIENT:—Ist. Because the 


bill proposes to repeal retrospectively a |. 


law which has endured and been enacted 
upon nearly seventy years, governing the 
rights of persons and of property; and 
such repeal is, therefore, a dangerous pre- 
cedent, destroying all confidence in rights 
founded on existing law, and threatening, 
by its consequences, the destruction of 
all law. 

‘2nd. Because the injustice and im- 
policy of repealing the law retrospectively, 
is acknowledged by the several qualifica- 
tions introduced into the bill to limit the 
effects.of such retrospective repeal; and 
yet clauses offered further to limit such 
effects were rejected, and many incon- 





| provided for, and there may probably be 


many unforeseen, and to which human 
foresight cannot extend. 

“3rd. Because, whatever evils may 
have arisen from the effects, in some in- 
stances, of the law proposed to be re- 
pealed, the evil of a retrospective repeal 
of a law which has so long endured is 
much greater, considered as a precedent, 
which may be used to justify the grossest 
injustice. 

ss Etpon, C. REDESDALE, 
*¢ SHAFTESBURY, COLCHESTER.” 

“¢ DISsENTIENT :—Ist. For the above 
reasons, and also because the bill is not, 
either with respect to marriages hereto- 
fore had without the consent of putative 
fathers, or heretofore had without the con- 
sent of natural and lawful fathers, founded 
upon misapprehension of the law creating 
any such general practice, as in my judg- 
ment can authorize the House to legislate, 
as in this bill, retrospectively with respect . 
to such marriages. 

‘© 2nd. Because the House, having re- 
fused to insert clauses in the bill saving 
vested rights, and rights acquired by pur- 
chasers of estates for good or valuable 
considerations, from persons by the law 
of the land entitled to sell or settle such 
estates, appears to me, by this measure, 
to have acted contrary to the principles 
which have hitherto secured to the sub- 
jects of this country their property, and 
to have rendered the bill, if otherwise fit 
to pass into a law, such as no reasoning 
can sanction, and no precedents can 
justify. 
“ Expon, Ce 
‘¢ SHAFTESBURY. 
‘“* COLCHESTER.” 
‘¢ For the second reason :— 


‘¢ VERULAM, STOWELL. 
«¢ SIDNEY, CAMDEN.” 
SSS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 2. 

SmaLt Notes Biiu.] . On the order 
ne oe day, for the second reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. James observed, that by the law as 
it at present stood, Bank of England One 
pound notes would cease to be a legal 
tender after the Ist of May next. He 
wished to know whether the present bill 
would make such notes a legal tender be- 
yond that period. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
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plied, that notwithstanding this bill should 
pass, every man might be called upon, 
after the 1st of May next, to pay his just 
debts in the current coin of the realm. 

Lord Folkestone thought this a partial 
repeal of Mr. Peel’s bill. Its object was 
to get one-pound notes into circulation. 
‘The House by passing it would incur 
afresh all the dangers of multiplied for- 
geries. He therefore trusted they would 
pause before they gave their sanction 
to it. 

Mr. H. Davis supported the bill, on the 
ground that the currency was not abun- 
dant. 

Mr. James said, that as the people were 
to have the option of receiving either 
bank notes or sovereigns, those who were 
so silly as not to demand gold in place of 
paper, deserved whatever might happen. 
He thought the bill wouid sanction a 
return to everlasting payments in paper, 
and he would divide the House upon it. 

Mr. Curwen hoped his hon. friend 
would not oppose a measure which was 
calculated to afford great benefit to the 
country. He knew that people generally 
preferred small notes to gold. 

The House then divided: For the 
second reading, 47; Against it, 4. 


Excise Licences REGuLATIon BILL. ] 
Mr. Wodehouse commenced by observing, 
that in 1802, five shillings covered all the 
expenses to which the maltsters were 
liable for their licences. Afterwards a 
gradual increase had been made in the 
price of them, until they now cost 4/. 10s. ; 
and, by the last act, every maltster was 
compelled to take out a separate license 
for every malthouse which he had, unless 
it happened to be contiguous to another, 
which was also in his possession; so that 
instead of having 4. 10s. to pay for his 
license, he might have to pay ten times 
that sum. The effect of this act, which 
was miscalled a law, and which had been 
smuggled through parliament in a very 
strange manner this session, had been 
highly grievous to the persons interested 
im the malt trade. As it would be an ab- 
solute scandal upon legislation to allow 
such an act to remain on the Statute-book, 
and which had obtained a place init with- 
out sufficient consideration, he asked 
leave to bring in a bill * to repeal so 
much of the Excise licences act of the 
present session, as regards the carrying 
on of trade in more than one place.” 

Mr. W. Smith seconded the motion. 

VOL. VII. 
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Mr. Bright thought the motion of the 
hon. member was of a very important 
nature, and that the country was deeply 
indebted to him for bringing it forward. 
It appeared to him to ‘be only necessary 
to bring the act in question before the 
House to obtain the repeal of it. He 
particularly complained of the manner in 
which it had been smuggled through the 
House. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that in consequence 
of what had occurred with regard to this 
bill, it was his determination to move, 
next session, that it be a standing order 
of the House, that no bill, authorizing 
any taxation, or the regulation of any 
taxation, should be read a second time 
without being previously printed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer cone 
tended that the act in question had not 
been hurried through the House, and de- 
clared that nothing could be farther from 
his intention upon any occasion than to 
take parliament by surprise. He was glad 
that there was a clause in this act enabling 
the House to reconsider it this session. 
The object of that clause, he would 
frankly confess, was, to make the tax local 
aswell as personal. __ 

Mr. W. Smith insisted that the bill had 
been smuggled through the House, like 
several others introduced by the Treasury. 

Mr. Lushington denied that the bill 
had been improperly hastened, and said, 
that at the desire of the hon. member for 
Bristol, the third reading had been sus- 
pended for a week, as he wished to have 
an opportunity to look into its provisions, 
and yet he allowed the bill to pass in 
silence. The bill went to prevent harass- 
ing suits, and the hon. member for Bristol 
would find, that if it were repealed, his 
constituents would be in a worse condi- 
tion than before. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


REPEAL OF THE House AND WINDOW 
Tax.] Mr. Hobhouse said:—In rising to 
propose any reduction of the taxation of 
the country, I am aware of the many ob- 
jections which may be made to me, and 
of the many difficulties which naturally 
oppose any such proposition. Iam aware 
that it is said, and undoubtedly with 
some reason, that nothing can be more 
vulgar, as nothing can be more easy, than 
to point to the diminution of the public 
burthens as the only measure that can 
make the nation happy and prosperous. 
The topic is, I must confess, sufficiently 

5A 
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trite, and the expediency of relieving 
ourselves from any demand comes so 
home to every man’s business and bosom, 
that the common declaimer may generally 
be sure of finding, when on that subject, 
a willing audience. But if this topic has 
become rather threadbare out of doors, I 
cannot but think that the opposite mode 
of argument has suffered as much from 
repetition within the walls of parliament. 
The writers and speakers of former times 
contented themselves with assuming the 
propriety of each man contributing some- 
thing to the necessities of the state—as 
he thereby sacrificed a small good for the 
sake of a great advantage. But it has been 
reserved for our times to hear it declared 
by the gravest authorities, that the 
alleged sacrifice is in itself no sacrifice— 
that it is on the contrary in itself an ad- 
vantage—that the individual contributor 
is better even by the act of contribution 
—in short, that forced taxation like vo- 
luntary charity, 





6 is twice blessed, 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 


But the paradox has been pushed even 
farther than that. We have been told 
even from the seat of judgment, that a 
great national debt is a great national 
blessing—that what ruins individuals is 
useful to a state, and consequently, that 
the taxation which the ignorant so much 
deprecate, so far from being a misery and 
a curse, is but an additional proof of the 
prosperity and happiness of the people. 
To such lengths has this assertion been 
pushed, that the impatience of any por- 
tion of the community to get rid of some 
of the demands made upon them on the 
part of the government, has been ascribed 
to the most unaccountable stupidity—to 
the most lamentable ignorance of their 
own happy condition, in short, to that 
perversity and fretfulness of temper which 
it requires the utmost wisdom and perse- 
verance of parliament to control. The 
present session of parliament was ushered 
in by an express declaration of Mr. 
chancellor of the exchequer, that, to re- 
duce taxation might even aggravate the 
distress, which distress, having been lon 

denied, it was now necessary to allow did 
exist. Some subsequent explanation of 
that assertion has been given; but I am 
sure of the words—I am sure of the sense 
in which they seemed to be used, and in 
which I am confident they were taken by 
all sides’ of the House—his majesty’s 





ministers have, indeed, on more than one 
occasion, declared, that not only the state 
could not afford to lose any portion of its 
revenue, but that the people would not 
be benefited by paying less to the state. 
I repeat, sir, that if the necessity of re- 
ducing taxes has been too much dwelt 
upon by one class of politicians, the 
contrary opinion has been carried to a 
much more ridiculous and_ unheard-of 
extent by their opponents ; and in proof 
of this 1 need quote nothing but the re- 
tractions and confessions of his majesty’s 
ministers themselves. Not only have 
those gentlemen confessed their error by 
argument but by fact—for after having 
repeatedly assured the House, that all 
reduction was not only impracticable but 
useless, after having staked not only their 
words, but, more sacred pledge, their 
places, upon this truth—tax after tax 
has been abandoned and the foolish im- 
patient people have by this wise phleg- 
matic ministry been allowed to work out 
their own ruin their own way—aamnantur 
votis. At the beginning of the session 
of 1821, the member for Cumberland 
Mr. Curwen) brought forward his re- 
peal of the horse-tax, but withdrew it to 
wait for the opinion of the agricultural 


committee. When the repeal of the malt- | 


tax was proposed, the first resolutions 
having been carried, the noble marquis 
opposite (Londonderry) summoned all 
his friends and declared“ that if the 
House should think fit to repeal the tax, 
he should not wish to continue a member 
of the government of the country.* He 
said it would be ‘a suicidal measure” to 
repeal the malt-tax. These were his very 
words, and a complaisant majority con- 
firmed the opinion of the noble marquis. 
On the renewed proposition to repeal the 
agricultural horse-tax, the chancellor of 
the exchequer said ‘it was the opening 
and the beginning of a general assault 
upon the finances of the country; if 
such an assault were successful, no mi- 
nister could support the financial system 
of the country.” [June 14.] But, what 
was the end of these pressing declara- 
tions? Alas, as to the horse-tax, we 
saw, on the same evening, that the assault 
was successful, we saw that the king’s 
minister was willing to give this boon to 
the country, and yet that the chancellor 
of the exchequer was not so desperate as 
not to make still farther attempts to sup- 


* Debates, April 3. 
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port the financial system of the country. 
The malt-tax too—that was repealed— 
that suicidal measure caused no deaths, 
it caused no despair. So far from causing 
any threatened retreat from office, it 
served as a topic on which the minister 
put in his claim to national gratitude and 
to a still longer continuance in office. 

In like manner when the noble marquis 
first proposed his plan of relief this ses- 
sion, he assured the House no farther 
relief than he had laid down, no farther 
reduction than he offered, were within the 
limits of possibility. Then, and on a sub- 
sequent debate, it was, that the noble 
marquis laid down those doctrines which, 
if without any other merit, have at least 
the charm of novelty to recommend them. 
I must be allowed to repeat some of these 
extraordinary statemaxims. ‘ There is,” 
said he, “no distress in this country which 
cannot be cured by a due application of 
the principles of resurrection.” Again: 
‘«¢ The proposal to repeal taxes is worse 
than unavailing, it is delusive ; for it goes 
to contradict the great causes of nature.” 
In another place he said: « It is delusive 
and dangerous to say that distress arises 
from taxation, and not from the hands of 
Providence and the great principles of 
nature.” And lastly he added: the re- 
sult of the true nature of political eco- 
nomy is, therefore, this; that nature is 
the source of relief and hope; and that it 
is the course of nature which affords re- 
lief in every emergency which occurs in 
their condition.” Now, Sir, I must say, 
that since I read Lucretius, I never heard 
so much attributed to ‘ nature,” and 
when 1 heard the noble lord talk after 
this sort, I could almost fancy he was 
opening some great discovery in the poli- 
tical as the great poet did in the physical 
world, 


“ 





rerum primordia pandam, 
Unde omnes natura creet res, auctet alatque, 
Quove eadem rursum natura perempta resolvat.’ : 


I well recollect the noble lord being once 
somewhat amused at finding himself in 
some petition compared to Oliver Crom- 
well. In one respect, however, the noble 
lord does bear no small resemblance to 
that great politician. I mean in his rhe- 
toric. And recollecting the language 
usedjby the’Protector in his three hours’ 
harangues, I have never been inclined to 
think the noble lord’s strange eloquence 
any sign of an inferior mind. I have 
always carried in mind what Mr. Hume 
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has remarked after mentioning the con- 
ference between Oliver and the committees 
of parliament relative to the offer of the 
crown. He says: “ After so singular a 
manner does nature distribute her talents, 
that in a nation abounding with sense and 
learning, a man who by superior merit 
alone had made his way to supreme 
power, and had even obliged the parlia- 
ment to make him a tender of the crown, 
was yet incapable of expressing himself 
on this occasion but in a manner which a 
peasant of the most ordinary capacity 
would be ashamed of.” Mr. Hume adds 
in a note, that the confusion remarked 
in Cromwell’s language was not in the elo- 
cution: nor arose from a want of words, 
but a want of ideas. This I take to be 
true of the oratory of the noble marquis, 
more especially in those glorious specimens 
which I have just mentioned, in which 
‘¢ nature” is brought in to play so states- 
man like a part. However, the noble 
marquis did not quite leave nature to her- 
self. For not two months—two little 
months, I cannot add ‘*on wings of 
down,” had passed over his head, before 
down he comes to this House, and lo! 
great conqueror of previous impossibilities, 
himself overcomes the difficulties he had 
declared to be insurmountable, and relieves 
the nation of 1,800,000/. of that burthen 
which he had before declared they must 
inevitably bear. Thus we find 1,500,000/. 
for the malt-tax, 500,000/. for the agri- 
cultural horse-tax, and 1,800,000/. of 
other taxes successively taken off; after 
taxation has been declared, if not a bless- 
ing, at least something very like it; and 
after the reduction of that taxation had 
been proclaimed fraught with ruin and 
degradation of every kind, and tending to 
the worst of all calamities—the putting 
out of office the noble marquis and his 
colleagues. 

But not only by facts, but also in words, 
have the ministers appeared to forget this 
their famous and novel political axiom in 
favour of the blessings of taxation—For 
it was only the other day that I caught 
the noble lord making use of the ex- 
pression, “ that the country was groaning 
under the dead weight of five millions.” 
Now I wasglad that these groans had reach- 
ed the ear of the noble lord at last—gladon 
all accounts, but particularly so, because 
I recognised in that confession a‘complete 
disavowal of his former sentiments ; and be- 
cause I beheld in that confession a sort 
of guarantee that we should no longer be 
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told that reduction of taxes would afford 
no relief but might aggravate distress. 
For if the country does “ groan” under 
the payment of these five millions—to be 
sure taking off this weight would prevent 
any more groaning under that burthen at 
least. In fact, the noble Jord now wished to 
impart some of the new found blessings 
of taxation to posterity: and having en- 
couraged us so long to surfeit upon the 
‘fruit of this delightful tree, he now thinks 
it fair and generous to keep some of the 
produce for planting. 


“ Serit arbores que alteri seculo prosint.” 


I think, then, that the friends of reduced 
taxation have not to contend at present 
with quite such extravagant an opposition 
as formerly — the king’s ministers have 
shown themselves converts, however un- 
willingly we need not enquire, we have 
precedents on our side drawn from their 
practice, and when we wish to remove pre- 
sent obstacles we have only to show how 
similar difficulties, declared at the time to 
beinsurmountable, have now vanished, and 
the predicted consequences have been no 
where to befound. In truth, it is time that 
the ridiculous fallacies respecting taxation 
should no longer be heard in any delibera- 
tive assembly. It is time that we should 
recognise that truth which until late years 
was never disputed — that taxation is a 
positive evil in itself, although the sacri- 
fice may be required; and that whatever 
general advantage in the shape of security 
or honour to the community that taxation 
may procure, the individual is a sufferer 
in proportion to the quantity of the sa- 
crifice which he makes, to partake in that 
honour and security. 

Nothing seems to me more absurd than 
the assertion so commonly made, that a 
tax only takes from one to give to the 
other; as if the transfer occasioned no 
misery, as if the very feeling of right to 
enjoy what is our own is not injured by 
such transfer—and as if such injury is not 
in itself‘a cause of individual misery. Hope- 
less, indeed, would be the condition of 
mankind, if such a notion were to prevail 
and be acted upon. Under such a sup- 
position, there is nothing to oppose the 
government of a country from gradually 
acquiring all the wealth and means of 
wealth, and reducing the whole free popu- 
lation to become pensioners upon its 
bounty, or labourers for its hire. Fare- 
well then, to your freedom. Farewell to 
your national glory!—The state indeed 














might lead her thousands of slaves to 
battle and perhaps to victory. She might 
add to her dominions—she might subdue 
her enemies, her throne might be incrusted 
with jewels, and her pageantry outrival 
the magnificence of eastern monarchs— 
but her men, the descendants of ancestors 
who bled for them and their rights,—her 
men would also degenerate into eastern 
slaves, Nothing appears to me more 
fallacious than to deduce the prosperity 
and happiness of a people from the ex- 
tent of the revenue of the state. It is 
true that a great and a free nation, left 
to its own industry, and to the expansion 
of its own talents, may contribute largely 
and yet fairly and justly to its government ; 
but it is no less true, that the very best 
proof of the poverty of the people may 
be the wealth of the government.—And 
not only of the poverty, but I may say 
of the misery and abject condition of the 
people. There are occasions indeed in 
which the citizens of a free state would 
consent to any sacrifice. To uphold the 
national independence no sacrifice would 
be to them too great, each man then 
would sell his coat and buy asword. But 
there are also occasions on which any 
man who calls himself free would refuse 


the most trifling contribution to his go- 


vernment. The question is not how much 
we can bear, but how much we ought to 
bear, and there is no habit which is so sure 
to involve a nation in ruin and disgrace, 
as that of affording great facilities to 
taxation. This is the way to make a go- 
vernment careless, profligate and profuse 
—this is the way to qualify bold but weak 
and wicked men for ministers—this is the 
way to give rise to extravagant and unjust 
wars—and, finally, this is the way to arm 
the government of a country against our- 
selves, to deprive ourselves of our laws, 
our liberties, our rights. This is true of 
all nations, but more particularly so of 
England, which nothing but internal cor- 
ruption can overcome. I know of no per- 
suasion so fatal for a people as whena 
minister is convinced and boasts of their 
‘“‘ boundless resources.” And, yet, such 
is the conviction, at least such is the 
boast of the noble marquis, who, the 
other night, meaning to give the utmost 
praise to lord Sidmouth, specified as an 
immortal merit in his noble friend, that 
he had known how to raise twelve millions 
of new taxes in one year. Such, unfor- 
tunately, has been the way of thinking 
of the ministers who have for thirty years 
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wielded the destiny of the British empire. 
But the persuasion grew upon them by 
degrees. Will any one dare to say that 
when Mr. Pitt found the debt of this 
country amounting to 232 millions, he 
had the least idea of the possibility of 
raising the enormous sums, either in taxes 
or on credit, with which he burthened the 
people and their posterity? Certainly 
not; but the mine, as Mr. Justice Bailey 
called it, of national wealth opened upon 
him as he worked—unhoped for treasures 
presented themselves to his grasp, and he 
seized them, at first witha trembling, but 
afterwards with an eager hand. Both,in 
1795, and in 1797, he made the king tell 
his parliament, that he hoped to carry on 
the war without fresh or at any rate any 
great additional burthens upon his people : 
but yet in fiye years from the beginning 
of that war, he had more than doubled 
the debt, and had tripled the taxes. This 
was pretty adventurous—but the gentle- 
man who succeeded him, what did he do? 
He at first said, that he intended so to 
contrive as that “ there should be no in- 
crease whatever of the public debt during 
the war.” He was so well convinced of 
these boundless resources, that in one 
day, did he add to the debt of the country 
a sum nof, much less than equal to half of 
the whole debt which had been accumu- 
lating from the reign of king William to 
the American war. Mr. Addington funded 
92 millions in one day. But even this, 
incredible as it may appear, was outdone 
by the ministers who conducted the en- 
suing war. In only two years of that war 
did these gentlemen contrive to expend 
more millions of money than were owing 
at the beginning of the French war. In 
two years they disbursed of the national 
money no less a sum than 260 millions. 
Indeed, the average expence of three 
years of the late war was 130 millions. 
In 1815 it was not far from 132 millions, 
I find the nett produce of revenue as by 
finance account for year ending, January 
5, 1816:— 
GreaT Britain, 
Taxes and loans.......+.... 119,370,629 


. Charges of management... 3,663,622 
IRELAND. 

. Taxes and loans .......00008 7,455,239 

Charges of management... 1,039,731 





Total £. 131,629,111 

This enormous sum per year gives a 
weekly expence of 2,529,404/. and gives 
to each working day, supposing 300 such 
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days, an expense of 438,763/. Now this 
daily expense of government is not far 
from the whole annual revenue of England 
at the accesion of the House of Stuart 
to the throne. Let us look a little at the 
progress of that revenue. In 1602, the 
period I before alluded to, it was 500,000/. 
Eighty six years afterwards, when the 
Stuarts were expelled in 1688, the re- 
venue was about 2,000,000/. The annual 
average addition during the reign of that 
bad family having been 17,441/. In 86 
years after the Revolution, had the re- 
venue increased only at the same rate 
as for the 86 before the Revolution, it 
would haye been 3,500,000/., but thanks 
to the funded system, in 1775 it was near 
14,000,0007. More than three millions 
were added from that period to the French 
war in 1793. From that time, the revenue 
has been augmented in a proportion that 
staggers belief. I hold in my hand a table 
of the sums annually taken from the people 
in taxes in thirty years, from which it may 
be seen that from 1793 to 1822 inclusive, 
the people have paid to their government 
a sum of money which we can note upon 
paper, but which the imagination cannot 
grasp—which one cannot believe hardly 
ever had an existence in hard coin—the 
sum as I reckon it up, One billion, four 
hundred and six millions, four hundred and 
thirty-six thousands, one hundred and forty 
eight pounds sterling.* But even this 





* Years ending 5th January. 





1793 e+epecceeseee+£.17,658,418 
Y Po 17,170,400 
5ecce eeeveeereceee 17,308,811 
Grersvecccscece 17,858,454 
7 cekauandee +« 18,737,760 
Binaygnniannane 20,654,650 
Rasneies vee 30,202,915 

1800-06. ovens 35,229,968 
1 eoreee eeetosen 33,896,464 
Rehab cssoacob 35,415,096 
ee sekenane 37,240,213 
- yale cgsseeee 37,677,063 
Siacanhens wesee 45,359,442 
Greccace ecerees 49,659,281 
Pa anes whine 53,304,254 
Mpnabeneaiaxis + 58,390,255 
ae ese 61,538,207 

10. ese eee e 63,405,294 
Seca bs aekenicks 66,681,366 
Dis tahibiiade 64,763,870 
IBerrnecepseeres. SRAMMEEE 
Shaveseccareres +, COMeneee 
D5 rv cesecescce eee 69,684,192 
16>. easeeseee 70,421,788 
Ufacsyasercoscce SHARERM 
TBececees ereceee 57,650,589 
WDecessseosevece 59,667,941 
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sum, inconceivable as is its amount, did 
not suffice for the extravagance of the 

overnment. No; in addition to these 

undreds and tens of hundreds of millions, 
they borrowed and expended another sum 
of 587,493,158/. That is to say, they 
added that number of millions to the na- 
tional debt, during the above-mentioned 
period of thirty years. In 1793, the 
funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, amounted to 244,064,335/. 
in 1822, to 831,557,493/.* The difference 
between these two sums gives the amount 
I before mentioned. If, therefore, we 
add the sum taken in taxes for 30 years 
to the sum borrowed in loans—that is, if 
we add 1,406,436,148/. to 587,493,158/. 
We shall have 1,993,929,306/. or within a 
very little of two billions of millions 
actually expended by the government of 
this country during the period I have be- 
fore mentioned. I know very well that 
the country is not deprived of the interest 





DBiscseatdesccene 58,680,251 
Qovecccceserses 59,769,680 
Weeeeosessevess 60,686,676 
* UnrepEEMED Dest.—Total amount of the 
Public Debt of Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the Austrian and Portuguese 
Loans, Funded and Unfunded, for the years 
ending as under :— 
Years ending 25th March. 
1793+ cevccessevess £.244,064,335 
Bovccccccsecs ++ 251,988,783 
5rcccecsccesees 267,635,345 
Greeeececceeees 326,833,921 
Trececeseceeees 371,119,039 
Besceceeesesees 398,051,408 
Qeeeceeeseceses 432,605,789 
1800+++erceeeceees 447,620,128 
Years ending 5th January. 


1BO01 eo ccccecccene «+ 479,046,141 
Qeceeesccceeree 522,228,729 
Beeecerercoee, +» 540,668,080 
Ae secceeeeeses 551,368,256 
Be ekecncect sees 575,319,723 
Beso cccsns vss 604,535,141 
Teceeseceeeer.., 625,130,290 
Be sccceesesees 637,738,490 
Qeeseccecessees 648,024,192 


10 seeecseseesess 658,360,665 
ALeceesecceeeess 666,665,446 
1Qeeecceeeeeeses 682,805,104 
1B-seesceseveses 713,357,041 
14ececceceeecees 794,326,522 
L5sceecececeeces 817,633,616 
1Gesecee-eeeeees 863,031,371 
ATececcececseees 847,206,875 
WBscsescescceees 838,767,526 
1WDsccccceeeceees 840,738,518 
Weeevsessecsees 840,313,885 
Weveeseevcceess 838,607,743 
QQrccereceesvers 831,557,493 
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of the 831 millions of debt. But I also 
know, that society is deprived of the 
principal. I know that 32 millions, about, 
of money—a sum greater than the rental 
of all the lands of the country—is drawn 
from the people to pay those whose capi- 
tals have been lent to the state—and I 
also know, that the receivers of that in- 
terest live upon the industry of others, 
instead of upon their own. 

I have before alluded to the strange 
notion of those who imagine that the 
national debt subtracts nothing from the 
nation; but, in fact, causes nothing 
but a transfer of wealth from one to 
the other part of the community, in that 
such a manner as to prevent the whole 
community from being a loser by 
the transfer. One might have thought 
that such a doctrine could be hardly 
revived in our days. Even Mr. Hume 
could see the consequences of such 
maxims. He could deride ‘ the loose 
reasonings and specious comparisons 
which tend to the belief that the opera- 
tion of a great debt is like transferring 
money from the right hand to the left hand 
which leaves the person neither richer nor 
poorer than before.’* He wrote what I 
have just repeated in 1742, when the debt 
was not much above fifty millions—a sum 
not equal to that raised annually at this 
time from the people.—Even Mr. Hume 
could foresee that which a great national 
debt has brought and is bringing upon us; 
for in another essay, On Civil Liberty— 
he wisely observes, “‘ The source of de- 
generacy which may be remarked in free 
governments, consists in the practice of 
contracting debt and mortgaging the 
public revenues, by which taxes may in 
time become altogether intolerable, and all 
the property of the state be brought into 
the hands of the public.” So said this 
philosopher at the early part of the last 
century. But did he imagine the possi- 
bility of his countrymen bearing the 
burthen now imposed upon them? Cer- 
tainly not.— And some reasoners there are, 
who think,because his predictions have not 
hitherto been verified, that they never will 
be verified. .They point to this vast me- 
tropolis. They point to the luxurious 
habits of their fellow citizens. They re- 
mark the vast increase of that class of so- 
ciety which adds to the brilliancy of a 
great city. To be sure I know that what 
are denominated the higher orders have 





* Essay on Public Credit. 
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been augmented in numbers, and that for 
one display of magnificent hospitality 
which occurred in the days of the 
American war, we have now a hundred 
elegant fétes. That our streets are 
more crowded with carriages. That our 
court is more thronged—that our amuse- 
ments are more frequent, and more fully 
attended. But if you remark how one 
portion of the community has been 
raised, I will show you how the other 
portion of it hasbeen sunk. If you point 
to the splendid palaces, and to the parties 
of London, I will turn to the pauper- 
houses, and to the parish rates. Suppose 
I confess that some 500,000 individuals 
are now vying with those who before 
were far above them in condition, I must 
also direct your attention to the millions 
of our fellow countrymen who have been 
driven out of the very means of subsist- 
ence into the poor-house or the jail. 

For a century before the French 
revolution war our poor-rates had risen 
only one million. From that period 
to the present day, five millions of 
pounds have been added to the rates. 
But nothing is more equivocal than 
that very splendour which is often taken 
as the certain sign of prosperity. Loans 
and taxes create a destruction of ca- 
pital—a destruction of capital very 
often causes, for the time, a show of 
prosperity much greater than would arise 
from the employment merely of the in- 
terest of that capital, and from the re- 
tention of that capital for future produc- 
tion. I beg to quote the very apposite 
words of a celebrated economist of our 
own times, I mean Mr. Say. He writes 
thus :—‘* Those who are not accustomed 
to discriminate between realities and ap- 
pearances, are sometimes deceived by the 
show, and the bustle, and the splendour 
of luxury. They believe there is pros- 
perity where they behold there is ostenta- 
tion. Let them not deceive themselves. 
A declining country alway displays for 
some time the image of opulence. So 


‘does the house of a spendthrift running 


to ruin. But this fictitious splendor is not 
durable; and as it drys up the sources of 
reproduction is inevitably followed by a 
state of lassitude and pulitical decline, 
which admits of recovery only by degrees, 
and by means just the contrary to those 
which have brought on the decay.” 

I say, then, after such an unheard-of 
expenditure of resources after an ex- 
haustion which it might have been thought 
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no state could bear and live, how can 
any one doubt either of the cause or of 
the mode of cure of the national distress? 
I attribute to taxation the great portion 
of the misery with which either one or the 
other class of the community has for years 
past been always contending. 

That such a wonderful operation as that 
of raising the mighty sums upon the 
people before-mentioned, should go on, 
and produce no effect is impossible, that 
it should not produce a great effect is im- 
possible. Either good or evil it must 
inevitably produce, and that to a great 
extent. Can we hesitate, when we have 
a great and acknowledged distress in the 
country, to attribute it to that, which, 
without such an ascribed effect, must be 
said to have produced no effect at all? 
For no one can be wild enough to say it 
has produced good. 

I am well aware, that an objector may 
say, how can you attribute this distress to 
high taxes; when, although high taxes 
naturally produce high prices, yet you 
have now low prices, and those low prices 
are the immediate cause of the distress 
that affects the agriculturists at least? 
This may be true and yet not affect the 
general argument. In looking at any 
political phenomenon, we should be cauti- 
ous not to mistake the exception for the 
rule. I am convinced that the present 
low prices are to be chiefly ascribed to 
the cause assigned by the member for 
Portarlington, and the member for Chi- 
chester. I mean to an overabundant 
supply of the market, and that conse- 
quently when that market ceases to be so 
well supplied, we shall have higher prices. 
It seems to me inevitable, that, generally 
speaking, the prices of farm produce must 
be regulated by the laws made to prevent 
the competition of the foreign grower of 
corn. The protection granted to agricul- 
ture, kept up the prices from 1815 to 
1820, to an average of 80s. Farming con- 
tinued to be so good a trade, that addi- 
tional capital was applied to that trade; 
waste land was brought into cultivation ; 
and the old lands had more capital laid 
out upon them. The farmer had not a 
competitor from abroad, but he had a 
competitor at home; the supply now be- 
came greater than the demand ; the corn 
producers undersold each other; the prices 
went down; and we began to hear of 
agricultural distress. But as the poor 
lands shall go out of cultivation and as 
the better lands shall have capital with- 














drawn from them, supply must diminish, 
and prices rise; there being no foreign 
corn to keep down those prices. That the 
high prices were partly effected by the 
depreciation of the currency, and that the 
low prices were also partly effected by 
the return to’a metallic currency, cannot, 
I think, be denied. But I see no efficient 
primary cause for either high or low 
prices in the nature of the currency. The 
fluctuations in price would have taken 
place in any currency, where regulating 
laws gave such a protection to agriculture, 
asto afford an artificial stimulus to the 
growers of farm produce. I repeat, that 
in spite of high taxes, even, which must 
have a general tendency to create high 
prices, the injudicious regulations made 
respecting this necessary of life, can, of 
themselves, account for the low prices 
now so complained of; and it appears to 
me, that, as an excess of supply has caused 
these low prices, so a gradual diminu- 
tion of supply will restore prices to the 
amount at which importation is allowed, 
and perhaps something above it. I am 
willing to own, and, indeed, it exactly 
tallies with my demand for a diminished 
taxation, that before prices are raised to 
this pitch, a great deal of distress must 
occur ; farmers must be thrown out of em- 
ploy; landlords must be ruined. ‘To re- 
lieve such distress, you have but one 
means within the control of parliament; 
namely, to diminish taxation. But, when 
even, high’ prices shall return, you will 
then have another portion of the com- 
munity suffering; namely, the con- 
sumers of the landlord’s commodity. To 
relieve these consumers, and enable them 
to pay high prices, you have but one re- 
source ; to diminish taxation. I feel great 
diffidence in speaking on this intricate 
question ; but the present view which I 
venture to take, is, that the community at 
large labours under taxation of two kinds; 
namely, that which is charged to it by 
makers of, and profiters by corn laws, 
and that which is charged to it by the 
collector of the revenues of the church, 
and the poor, and the state. As the in- 
fluence of the landowner is so great in this 
House and in the country, as not to per- 
mit a reduction of the first kind of taxa- 
tion; as the moment prices become low 
by the increase of supply, the landlord 
insists upon some regulation to raise 
them ; so I see no other way of diminish- 
ing the public burthens, than by reducing 
the other sort of taxation; namely, that 
which is paid to the state. 
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I presume it will hardly be necessary 
to show at length how the tax payer is 
injared by the high price of farm pro- 
duce. Shortly, then, he is injured in two 
ways,—Ist, by the increase of the price of 
farm produce compelling him to give 
higher wages to workmen, and secondly 
by the profits he gets purchasing less of 
commodities of all kinds, since commo- 
dities of all kinds are raised in price by 
that rise of wages which is the inevitable 
consequence of the high prices of farm 
produce. That the tax payer would be 
able to purchase more of the comforts of 
life if the comforts of life were not taxed 
I need not now contend; nor need I 
detail the individual effects of taxation on 
the different classes of the community, 
except so far as respects the particular 
tax which I shall propose to repeal. I 
leave such a task to him, who has shown 
himself so well qualified for it. I trust 
that since his last publication my hon. 
friend, the member for Portarlington, can | 
no longer be reckoned an advocate’ for 
taxation. I shall, therefore, content my- 
self in this place with reciting the first re- 
solution as declaratory of that which I 
imagine every unprejudiced man must 
pronounce to be the true disease under 
which the country labours. The words 
in which I would wish that declaration, 
are as follows: ‘“ That it appears to this 
House, that the present amount of taxation 
is so burthensome and oppressive as to 
make it the duty of this House to adopt 
every means by which, without detriment 
tothe state, that taxation may be reduced.” 
I am aware that there are always objec- 
tions to be made to the period at which a 
repeal of taxes is proposed. If the pro- 
position for such repeal is made ‘in time of 
war, then, to be sure, all the common- 
places of glory and vigour, and of sa- 
crifices to be made of a part in order to 
save the whole are certain to be employed. 
If, on the contrary, the attempt be made 
in time of peace, others, but not less 
taking topics are resorted to. It is true 
you are not at war now; but you know 
not how soon you may be. You should 
be prepared ; or as the learned under co- 
lonial secretary said the other day, * si vis 
pacem para bellum.” Now, that we have 
been seven years at peace, and that there 
seems no prospect of war, one might 
think this recommendation rather out of 
place. Whether it be or, not, I must be 
allowed to remark, that nothing seems to 
me so absurd as to keep the resources of 
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the country always at their full stretch. 
Repose is necessary for the community as 
well as for the individual. The man who 
should always hold forthhis armsin the pos- 
ture of self-defence would soon become 
too weary either to give or to ward a blow: 
and yet we perpetually hear of the ne- 
cessity of large establishments and con- 
sequently of high taxation during peace, 
in order to provide: for war. In case, 
however, this argument should be a little 
too hacknied or too paradoxical, the mi- 
nisters of the day have now conjured up 
another delusion in order to deter us from 
remission of taxes. The phantom—(for 
it is only a phantom and they would dis- 
miss it to the kingdom of shadows as 
readily as they have raised it, if it served 
their turn) — this phantom they call 
‘‘ public credit.” Of this they make use 
in order to scare us from our senses, and 
to blind us from seeing the only relief of 
which the distress of thecountry is capable. 
In order to maintain this public credit 
they allege it to be necessary to raise a 
sinking fund by taxing the nation over 
and above the amount required for the 
‘government expenditure and the payment 
of the interest of the debt. 

As I have no doubt but that the ne- 
cessity of maintaining this sinking fund 
will be the main argument resorted to 
this day against my proposed repeal of 
taxes, perhaps I may be pardoned a word 
or two on that subject. The days of de- 
lusion respecting Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund, 
‘are I think gone by. The farthing of 
Dr. Price has ceased to bewilder us with 
hopes of its magical operations. The 
days when we were “ afraid of waking” as 
the right hon. member for Liverpool said, 
‘without a debt to ourbacks,” are goneby 
‘never to return. No one I believe now 
doubts that the general result of the famous 
‘compound interest scheme is, that we 
have added a great many millions to the 
capital of our debt since 1792, and about 
1,500,000/. to the annual charge upon the 
public. As to the character of the old 
sinking fund, we want no other proof 
than the declarations of the present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1819, when he 
laid on 3,200,000/. of new taxes, in 
order to have, as he said, a real sinking 
fund of 5,000,000/. Now, at this very 
time there was, according to the ficti- 
‘tious account in the Exchequer books, 
a sinking fund of sixteen millions; which 
fund was, by implication, therefore ac- 
knowledge to bea sham, a fraud, nothing 
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more. No one now is wild enough to say, 
that there is any other sinking fund than 
an excess of income over expenditure. 
But there are still people who imagine 
that it is possible and likely that this 
excess should be allowed to accumulate 
at compound interest. That such never 
can be the case appears to me clear. The 
surplus must be lent somewhere, in order 
to accumulate. The borrowers must be 
individuals, or must be foreign states. If 
individuals they must give landed security, 
and in this way the government would 
soon possess all the land in the country. 
But even in this case the borrowers would 
be unable to repay the money lent, there- 
fore the debt could not be so paid off. 
As for foreign states, what security could 
the government have for the repayment 
of such enormously accumulating sums as 
would be advanced to them? and what 
government would lend to another sums 
which might arm an enemy against itself? 
If we have a large surplus we may pay 
off annually a certain portion of that 
debt to the public creditor as has been 
the case in America, where, since 1815, 
67 millions of dollars have been so paid 
off. But asinking fund accumulating at 
compound interest, we never had and we 
never can have. 

It is very natural that ministers should 
attempt to hedge round this fund with a 
sort of sacred fence. It serves their 
purpose well—it aids their funding system, 
and helps them to an excuse against re- 
mission of taxes. The machine requires 
management ; and the management makes 
places. It serves to give confidence to 
those who will be deluded in spite of ex- 
perience, and over whom the empire of 
names exercises a power, scarcely ever lost. 
I must remark, however, that the mi- 
nisters neither in fact nor in word do hold 
this fund sacred themselves. It is in vain 
to deny that the late plan respecting the 
‘dead weight” is nothing more or less 
than acting upon a principle directly op- 
posite to the alleged principle of the 
sinking fund. This is too clear to require 
proof—but Ihavethe noble lord’s authority 
for breaking in upon this fund when re- 
quisite. The noble lord said the other 
evening, “ He had never represented the 
sinking fund as a saving to be held sacred ; 
but as a mode of placing a large sum at 
the disposal of parliament to be by them 
disposed of as might be thought most 
equitable, whether for the relief of a press- 
ing exigency of the present day, or for the 
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this sinking fand whenever we please.— 
Farewell, then, the sinking fund, or at least 
‘the sacredness of it! I contend that if the 
ministers. may sometimes determine as to 
the exigency which requires this infringe- 
ment—the people may also occasionally 
have and speak an opinion ‘on that point. 
I think the people are now against the 
maintenance of any sinking fund. I'am 
not now speaking ‘of the old sham sinking 
fund, I. am only speaking of the new 


sinking fund, ‘which may turn out to be 
a sham one tvo, but which for the present, 
-we will take tobe a real fund arising out 
of a surplus of annual taxes above ex- 


a. The learned member for 
Vinchelsea said most truly the other 
night, -that to pay the interest of the debt 
was all that by contract we were obliged 
to do; and J am sure that in the present 


state of the country we have aright to. 
behold that exigency which may dispose: 


of this sum for the relief of the present 
time. It is no breach of contract to say 


we will have-no sinking fund; that is, no 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. 
The debt was, a great deal of it, con- 


tracted under the notion that there was 
such a thing as a compound interest sink- 
ing fund; but now that has-been found 
out to be a mere delusion, can we help, 
or are we bound to remedy, the ‘mistake 
under which the creditors laboured .at 
that time. It is very clear that, fromthe 
very terms on which the money was 
borrowed, there was little or.no probabilit 

that the debt would ever be paid off. 
The public creditor stipulated for the 
payment of certain annuities, and that 
if the debtor ever chose to pay off the 
capital he should do it by giving 1001. for 
every 60/. so borrowed. The bargain 
gave an option to the debtor whether he 
would ever pay off the debt at all. The 
annuity he must pay; but ‘having raised 
that money, what earthly excuse is there 
for taking more money from him under 
pretext of providing a fund for paying off 
the capital of his debt?) We cannot 
afford to raise more money than the an- 
nual expenditure and the interest. of the 
debt require. The exigency of which 
-the noble.Jord talks is arrived. We have 
a right to dispose of this fund; in other 
words, we have a right to say, this 
fund, this surplus, shall not be raised 
upon the people, and that the people 
shall be relieved from taxes to that 


Mr. 


security of posterity ;’--which is as much | 
as to say, we, the ministers, will infringe | 
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amount at Jeast. Not only does the 
proposed scheme for contributing five 
millions annually to a real sinking fund 
injure the people by depriving them 
annually of so much real wealth, but it 
injures the people by raising the money 
value of the very debt which it is intended 
to reduce. This has been proved beyond 
contradiction by a late computation of 
my lord Lauderdale. The application of 
30,000,000/. sterling, (being the amount 
of the sinking fund of five annual millions 
for six years) to the repurchase of three 
per cent consols, will, according to the 
ratio of the rise in the stock created by 
similar means during six years, from 1786 
to 1792, have the effect of raising the 
money walue of the remaining unredeemed 
three per cent stock, ‘by adding no less 
than 112,000,000/. to the money value 
of the remaining unredeemed consols, 
or in other words, at the end of six 
years, after 30 ‘millions have been 
taken from our pockets to reduce the. 
debt, it will, instead of 400,000,Q00/. of 
money cost the peaple 512,000,0001. of 
taxes to repurchase the unredeemed three 
per-cent consols, In:all human probabi- 
lity we must go to war before the whole 
debt is redeemed—if we do go to war we 
must borrow money as before by granting 
annuities. Now, I contend, that it would 
be far better that the five millions now to 
be annually paid to the commissioners 
should be locked up in ingots for future 
exigencies. Even so locked up and po- 
ducing no interest, the effect would be 
more favourable than that produced by 
redeeming debt withit. How much more 
useful, then, would.it be, to leave those 
millions in the pockets of the people, 
there to multiply, and to provide them 
with the nerves for a future struggle! 
We have now three sinking funds; one 
of sixteen millions—this every one. allows 
to, be a mere delusion—a non¢existent 
quality ;—another of five millions, a part 
only of which is now kept inviolate, even 
by the ministers; and a third of ‘three 
millions, which the hon. member for Port- 
arlington would ‘reduce to 1,600,000/,, 
and some other hon. members would re- 
duce to nothing at all. Whether this 
fund be, from beginning to.end, a grada- 
tion of delusions, as my friend behind 
me (Mr. Ricardo) -called it; or whether 
there be a real surplus to the amount 
boasted of by ministers, signifies nothing 
for my argument, which .only tends to 
show that the people cannot be benefited 
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by the retention of any such fund, serving 
as it does merely as a pretext for excessive 
taxation. I say, therefore, that 1 would 
not appropriate these three millions to 
any such fund, but reduce taxes to that 
amount. I say to that amount, but I 
might say to a greater amount, for I 
hold that we have a right to such a re- 
duction of taxes as will amount to the 
difference caused by the change of the 
ewrency. Let us take that change at 
the lowest—say ten per cent. Ten per 
cent upon sixty millions entitles us to a 
reduction of six millions of taxes. To 
which six millions we have a right to add 
the whole surplus of our revenue over 
our expenditure, estimated at the above 
mentioned three millions, making in the 
whole nine millions. I have no hesitation 
im saying, that I think the people have 
a right to demand a diminution of at 
least nine millions of taxes ; and I esteem 
my demand of only two millions and a 
half as too moderate for the distresses 
which nothing bet diminished taxation 
ean relieve. With this view of the sub- 


ject, I shall propose my second resolution 
in the following terms :—‘* That the be- 
nefits supposed to be derived from the 
establishment of the sinking fund, are 


illusory, and, that to impose or continue 
any additional burthens on the people for 
the purposes of its support is highly inex- 
pedient and unwise.” 

I now come to say something of what 
taxes I would propose to reduce. If we 
now had a property tax, properly so 
called, I should propose to repeal a por- 
tion of that tax. We have, however, a 
species of property tax which I believe 
is more odious and unpopular than any 
other impost, and te repeal which, although 
at this time there have been no petitions 
against it, would, I am confident, be 
better received by the people than any 
other reduction of the public burthens— 
I mean the house and window tax. 
My own constituents have directed my 
attention to this tax, and I can safely say 
that the more I have examined the nature 
and Fyre of it, the more I have con- 
vine 
whole or a part of it would bea great 
public benefit. It may seareely be ne- 
eessary to trouble the House with the 
history of this unpopular tax. That part 
of it called the house tax, and indeed even 
the window tax itself, as being a duty 
upon dwellings, may be derived in a right 
line from that impost which was esteemed 
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one of the most odious that the people of 

this country had ever been called upon 

to endure previous to the revolution in 

1688. I mean the hearth tax —which 

the chancellor of the exchequer told us, 

the other night it was part of the policy | 
and humanity of William the 3rd to abo- 

lish in England. But the chancellor did 

not quote to us on that occasion, the 

terms in which that hearth tax was abo- 

lished and repealed in the reign of 

William; for he would then have shown 

us that the objectionable part of the im- 

position applied just as much tothe house ~ 
and window tax—in as far as it applied to 

the dwellings of the king’s subjects. 

The words of the statute, 1 W. and 
M. cap. 10, are, ‘“ Whereas his ma- 
jesty having been informed that the: re- 
venue of hearth money was grievous 
to: the people, was pleased to signify his 


| pleasure, either to agree to a regulation 
‘of it, or to the taking it wholly away as 
should be thought most convenient to the 
‘said Commons ; and whereas upon mature 


deliberation the said Commons de find 


that the said revenue cannot be so 


regulated, but that it would occasion 
many difficulties and questions, and that 
it is in itself not only: a great oppressiean 
to the poorer sort, but a badge of 
slavery to the whole people, exposing 
every man’s house to be entered into and 
searched at pleasure by persons unknown 
to hims; we your majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects the Commons, being 
filled with a most humble and grateful 
sense of your majesty’s unparalleled grace 
and favour to your people, not. only by 
restoring their rights and liberties which 
have been invaded ‘contrary to law, but 
in desiring to make them happy and at 
ease, by taking away such burthens as 
by law are fixed upon them, by which 
your majesty will erect a lasting monu- 
ment of your goodness in every house in 
the kingdom, do most humbly beseech 
your majesty that the said revenue of 
hearth money be wholly taken away and 
abolished.” 

Nothing surely could be more in the 
spirit of the Revolution, and considering 
that by the hearth tax, such as it was 
established by 13 and 14 Charles 2nd, no 
less a sum than 264,000/. was annually 
raised for the revenue, the sacrifice was 
by no means inconsiderable. But this 
state of things was *‘ too happy long to 
last;” for, as sir W. Blackstone says, 
“this. prospect was somewhat darkened, 
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when, in six years afterwards, by statute 
7 William, c. 18, a tax was laid on all 
houses (except cottages), of two shillings, 
now advanced to 3 shillings, and a tax 
also upon all windows if they exceeded 
nine in such house—which rates have 
been from time to time varied, being now 
extended to all windows exceeding six, 
and power is given to surveyors appointed 
by the crown to inspect the outsides of 
houses, and also to pass through any 
house two days in the year, into any 
court or yard, to inspect the windows 
therein.” [Comment, book 1, c. 8.] 
** Darkened” indeed! But if there were 
any darkness in the time of sir W. 
Blackstone, the tax now has brought us 
into the gloom of midnight. Indeed, 
from the very first institution of it in 
king William’s time ministers of the Crown 
had found it a tax so profitable and so 
easily levied, and so directly affecting a 
large portion of property in all classes of 
subjects that they have disregarded the 
original and the continuing unpopularity 
of this impost, and have, from time to 
time, augmented the duties. The tax 
is in the nature of a poll tax of which Mr. 
Hume, in his Essay on Taxes, says, * In 
general all poll taxes, even when not 
arbitrary, which they commonly are, may 
be esteemed dangerous, because it is so 
easy for the sovereign to add a little more 
and a little more to the sum demanded, 
that these taxes are apt to become alto- 
gether oppressive and intolerable.” 

So easy, indeed, did the levying of this 
impost appear to some politicians, that in 
1744, sir Matthew Decker in his cele- 
brated pamphlet called ‘ Serious Consi- 
derations on the several high duties which 
the nation labours under,”’ proposed a 
plan for levying the whole revenue by a 
single duty on houses. This was never 
attempted, but the duties were increased 
on houses and windows by successive acts 
of parliament during the reign of queen 
Anne and each of her successors. It is not 
worth while to notice the various acts by 
which the increase took place, until wecome 
to the celebrated Commutation act. Never 
was a more gross fraud practised on the 
people than on that occasion; a com- 
mittee had sat in the year 1779 to enquire 
into the illicit practices used in defrauding 
therevenue—that darlingrevenue,towhich, 
as Mr. Windham once said, “ every thing 
is to be sacrificed, the citizen to be op- 
pressed, the constitution to be violated,” 


—this committee then suggested that 
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the revenue suffered chiefly from the 
smuggling of tea, and that it would be 
convenient to find some means of forcing 
the consumer of tea to pay the duties 
which he contrived to evade, by putting 
duties upon some article which he could 
not smuggle. 

It was very convenient for Mr. Pitt to 
flatter the East India Company in 1784, 
so that he consented to repeal some high 
duties on tea, and to substitute a low ad 
valorem duty—provided he might be per- 
mitted to augment considerably the duties 
on houses and windows. The argument 
was this—‘ every man who drinks tea 
probably has a house—he contrives to 
evade the duties on tea—so let us put 
the duties on his house which he cannot 
smuggle.” Thus were tea and windows, 
mixed in one bill, though, as Mr. Fox 
observed at the time, “‘ tea had no more 
to do with windows than with bricks or 
hats or horses,” and though, as the same 


agreat man also observed, * the bill took off 


a tax on a luxury, to lay it on one of the 
necessaries of life, it took off a tax from 
the rich, tolay iton the poor.” Vainwere 
all the arguments used by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Eden and many others against this pro- 
posed tax—vain was the outcry raised in 
the country against the measure—the 
Commutation act passed, and although, as 
far as it regarded tea, the measure was 
for the time good, and added to the 
revenue, yet the effects of the augmented 
duties on windows began to be visible 
over the whole country. A writer of 
memoirs at that period observes, ‘to the 
Commutation act, a numerous class of 
society, that struggles hard to reach a 
few of the comforts of life, may ascribe 
one privation the more. It has spread 
gloom, and introduced disease into many 
an airy and healthy country habitation. 
In small towns and villages where houses 
are constructed with ranges of windows, 
commanding the offices contiguous to 
the dwelling, its miserable effects are fully 
apparent in the multitude of lights stopt 
up.” [Belsham’s Mem. George 3rd.]_ I 
must be permitted to add, that the lesson 
afforded by this Commutation act should 
never be lost upon the nation.—True, the 
tea was relieved for a time, but not ten 
years had elapsed before the house and 
window-tax was again raised, and tea was 
actually charged the enormous duty of 
100/. per cent. The facilities of this species 
of taxation were found so convenient, that 
the year after the Commutation act, Mr. 
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Pitt proposed the famous shop-tax. This 
tax created an universal clamour, and 
after being frequently debated in 1785 
and 1786, and after petitions being pre- 
sented against it, from the metropolis and 
almost all the great towns of the empire 
Mr. Pitt consented to modify the tax con- 
siderably, and afterwards to give it up. I 
do not think it necessary to allude to this 
struggle, except so far as to call to mind 
that in the debates on that occasion it was 
allowed or at least asserted without con- 
tradiction by Mr. Fox, and Mr. Windham, 
and many others, that the house-tax had 
operated as a shop tax, inasmuch as shop- 
keepers, and particularly the shop-keepers 
in the metropolis, paid by far the highest 
rent of any other occupiers in the kingdom. 
Mr. Pitt’s argument was, that the consumer 
was made to pay the tax finally—but 
evidence was examined at the bar to this 
effect, and from that evidence as well as 
from arguments apparently conclusive, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Windham particularly 
defied Mr. Pitt to show that the consumer 
paid it—and they asserted that it was to 
all intents and purposes a personal tax, 
operating like the house tax with the 
greatest inequality. This inequality 
applies indeed most particularly to the 
house tax as I shall take upon me to 
remark presently. In fact few of the ob- 
jections made to this shop tax will not 
apply to the house and window tax, for 
it is particularly the shop-keeper that is 
affected, and the retail shop-keeper most, 
by these duties. This fact was very pro- 
perly stated by Mr. Alderman Combe and 
others, when they opposed the augmented 
window tax, in 1802. The shop tax now 
exists no more, except so far as it is 
merged in the augmented window and 
house tax, and yet, if the one be unjust 
and impolitic so are the others. 

But, though partially defeated in the 
shop tax, Mr. Pitt ventured upon the 
great augmentation of the house and 
window duties which took place in 1797 
and 1798. I mean the triple assessment 
bill. ‘There must be many gentlemen 
present, who recollect the debates on that 
occasion, and those who do, will remember 
that all the arguments used by the mi- 
nisters of the day, and their supporters, 
were deduced from the necessity, from the 
absolute emergency of the case. Mr. Pitt 
said, ‘that the shop-keeper had better 
loose some, than all his commerce—that 
he had better resign some. of his property 


than give up all law and all property, to 
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a haughty and elated foe.” A great life 
and fortune gentleman of the day—I mean 
Mr. Yorke—said, ‘that France must be 
resisted, and that he would spend his last 
shilling, and lose the last drop of his 
blood.’? Had the worthy teller of the ex- 
chequer said, he would spend our last 
shilling, and lose the last drop of our 
blood, he would have been more candid, 
but such were the topics of the day ; and 
I mention them to show that these highly 
augmented duties were considered much 
as war taxes, and justified only by the oc- 
casion, and to be dropped when the occa- 
sion was gone by. Such was the terror of 
the French and the effect of this sort of 
talk, that Mr. Fox made in vain one of 
those glorious speeches which will per- 
petuate his name and give a lustre to 
his character that no time shall efface. 
But I doubt whether even Mr. Fox 
himself, with all his sagacity, with all 
his. foresight, could then imagine that 
these taxes were more than a tempo- 
rary expedient, or would be fixed appa- 
rently for ever upon his overburthened 
country. Some of the friends of ministry 
did, indeed, push their paradoxes so far 
as to defend the tax, upon the principle 
of a house being a luxury; to this Mr. 
Fox replied, ‘ you call this in another 
point of view a luxury, is a house a luxury? 
In case of a multitude of my constituents 
it neither is nor can be so considered.” 
I should here mention that as houses had 
been attacked in 1784 under the pretext 
of sparing tea, so this species of property 
was assailed again in 1797, and under the 
pretext of doing something for clocks ard 
watches. The consequences of the triple 
assessed bill were seen as those of the 
Commutation act had been—owners both 
in town and country began to disfigure their 
houses, and block up their windows, and 
in some instances houses were advertised 
to be let rent free, and yet Mr. Pitt made 
several exceptions and modifications in 
1797, which diminished the hardship of 
the tax, but which were not admitted in 
subsequent acts. Notwithstanding the 
notoriety of the tax being a war tax— 
nothwithstanding its great and increasing 
impropriety—an additional duty was laid 
on houses and windows in 1802, and this 
too was done by way of commutation for 
the Income tax. So that it appears this de- 
voted property was always to be assailed 
in order to spare some other tax. But 
the change was not proposed at the same 
time with the repeal of the Income tax, 
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for members in this House said, “that 
had they known of the intended duties, 
they would have preferred the continnance 
of the: Income tax, to an impost which 
bore so heavily, and so unequally, upon 
the lower, and retail shop-keeper.” As 
if, however, the subjects of this country 
did not already pay enough for the light 
of day, the duties were again increased 
and regulated in 1804, and also in F808. 
What’the increase has been in the amount 
of the duties on houses and windows, will 
be seen by the parliamentary returns 
which I moved for some time ago, and 
from which it appears—That the amount 
of the House tax in Great Britain, in 
1792, was 170,115/. The amount of the 
Window tax in Great Britain, in ¥792, 
was 959,593/. Whereas, the amount of 
the House tax in Great Britain, in 1820 
equals 1,253,0627. The amount of the 
indow tax in Great Britain’ equals 
2,565,207/. Those who look at the dif- 
ferent acts of parliament will observe how 
enormously the amount of taxes has in- 
creased since 1797. For instance, in 1797, 
the duties on houses were at 6d. 9d. and Is. 
in the pound, according to the rent. 
Now, those three rates are incréased 
to Is. 6d. 2s. 3d. and 2s. 10d. in the pound. 
But the increase on houses and windows, 
too, has been enormous. Gentlemen know 
that the House tax is levied upon the 
rental, and the Window tax according to 
a scale or schedule given in the act of 
parliament. I hold in my hand a table 
which will show how this tax operates, as 

well as how it has been augmented. 
Rent. Windows. Duties 1797 Duties 1820. _ percent. 


Houses of £.50..25.. 9 0..£22 10 2..150 
50 ..10 O .. 2614 2..167 
50. --l1l 0,..3018 2,.180 
50. --12 0 .. 3519 3..900 
100. .25..11 10 .. 29 II 10..157 
100..30..12 10 .. 33 15 10... 172 
100,.35..13 10 .. 37 19 10..181 
100..40..14 10 .. 48 0 10..196 


I shall remark, by-and-by, on the ine- 
uality of these duties, at present I would 
ow from the table that they have been 
raised during the war, in the proportion of 
from 150 to 200 per cent, I ought before 
to have mentioned, that the Window tax 
has’ been raised imperceptibly by one of 
those tricks which are supposed to do 80 
much honour to finances, because the 
people are robbed unawares, a per-centage 
has been added to the tax, from time to 
time, and those per-centages have been af- 
terwards ciomedlbdabind mto a new tax. 


skebses' 


Phus, by degrees, was this species of pro- 





perty taxed to an amount which few per- 
sotts aré aéquainited with ; for I find that 
in 1815, the réntal of houses liable to be 
assessed to thése two duties was equal to 
8,574,698/; and that the duties amounted 
to 3,740,6487. In other words, that the 
owners of this property paid 36 per cent 
on this one tax alone.—I am not 
aware that any change has taken place 
since that pertod. If it has, the change 
is in diminution of rental, but not in pro- 
portional diminution of tax—for the 
window-tax is not affected by rental—so 
that the raté must be now higher than 36 
per cent.’ Thé house duty is a remnant 
of the propérty-tax ; for the tenant was 
not charged With that duty on his house; 
but when both ‘landlord and tenant were 
relieved from the property-tax, the house 
duty reteived no modification; which 
ought to have been the case if all classes 
were meant to be relieved at once from 
this direct’imipost. I calf this a direct im- 
post, and F might have called it, as I -be- 
fore said, 2 poll-tax. It does not, indeed, 
affeét’ e Vindividual ; but it affects, ge- 
netally speaking, all heads of families, of 
the most valuable part of the community. 
& neuneres tax from which no one can 
altogether escape, without in some degree 
changiig his condition in life. When 
first Imposed in the triple assessment, and 
at the Commutation act, it had the effect 
of driving’ many of the community from 
their homes—the homes of their an- 
cestors, and thus loosening one of the 
dearest ties which binds the citizen to the 
state. Nor does it cease to operate in 
that way even now; for, at any extraor- 
dinary pressure upon certain classes of 
the community, the means of subsistence 
beéonte smaller for other classes, and as 
the.demand for the direct tax continues the 
same, individuals are utable to resist any 
Jonger, and thus they sink in the scale of 
life—they the dwelling where them- 
selves and their fathers perhaps were 
bern,’ and which is dear to them by 

local attachment and ever local ad- 
vatitage. And what, perhaps, is the con- 
sequence of their removal? Not always a 
mere sinking in one or two degrees, but 
absolute ruin. In the case of tradesmen 
this is very naturat; for their customers 
are found amongst. their own neighbours, 
and their trade follows them with great 
difficulty to a new spot. In the case of 
householders, not tradesmen and not Iet- 
ters of lodgings, and who consequently 
have no consumer to depend upon, the 
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tax, falls without any . Latiy pe 
they necessarily must be driy are 
Pitib from 7 homes. . Ti has orned 
to depopulate the country and drive the 
‘inhabitants of it to the towns, an effect 
which, however, it may be regarded by 
the financier, cannot fail to be. preju- 
dicial to the morals and to. the happi- 
ness and the character, of the people, 
The owners of houses built before the 
great augmentation of the taxes, com- 
menced, many of them pay to,the assess- 
ment a duty equal to half the amount 
of the annual rent—-the expense . of 
making alterations prevents the number 
of windows being lessened,, and perhaps 
the honest pride of the possessor induces 
him not to block up his windows. The 
commissioners in such. cases, however 
wishing it, have no power of diminishing 
assessments ; after a struggle, the house, 
holder finds no resource but in an aban- | 
donment of his dwelling. Those who’ 
have travelled much in England, and left ' 
the high roads, must have seen innumerable 
instances ‘of this relinguishment of an- 
cient and respectable houses, every one 
of which must indicate the decay of some | 
ancient and respectable family. There’ 
can be no doubt but that the tax ope-! 
rates as I have described both in the’ 
country and the town—the country houser 
holder is driven to the town, town 
householder is driven to.a smaller dwel-' 
ling. It is true, that, in the latter case, 
thereis almost always a successor to the} 
abandoned dwelling. This is consolatory 
for the taxing minister, but it does not’ 
diminish the human misery which is the) 


necessary consequence of such a change 
of condition. Nothing can so grievously 
—nothing so perpetually —affect the mind | 
as a.change o itation, especially when) 


from a.more spacious to a more confined 


dwelling ; and if we were to wish to paint'| up 


ina few words the worst effects of tyran-| 
nical taxation, one would wish for no.other' 
description than this which is literally 
true ofthis tax, that it drives our people 
from their houses and homes. I need not 
enlarge in this place on the necessary con- 
sequences, on the spirit and habits of a 
people, of direct taxation; and particularly 
of a tax so levied anddirected. Itisitrue 
that the tax. has.many charms for the .chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; it.is easily levied, 
and amounts to a large sum. Of the pres- 
sure of the tax on this species of property 
geutlemey must have a. conception when, 
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ed to nearly, 36. per cent onthe rental. It 
may be said that the chief hardship falls 
on the occupier, not on the landlord or 
beneficial lessee; but this does not ap- 
pear, for the occupier gives less to 

owner in proportion as he has more taxes 
to pay. When a person hires a house, he 
looks to the number. of windows, and of 
course is induced to give the landlord less 
in proportion as there is more light—the 
average duty on each window being about 
fifteen shillings. Thus, it appears, that 
the more.a house builder lays out, the less 
he receives. To obviate this hardship 
he-has recourse & a contrivance, which is 
in itself another of the evils of the window 
tax. Architects are directed to provide 
against the revenue officer-—a single large 
window, disproportioned and unsightly, 
ig made to serve for two—light ise d 
from stair-cases and cellars, The.exclusion 
of light, besides excluding the air, and 
thus being prejudicial to the health of the 
inhabitants, causes the damp and dry-rot 
in buildings, and thus destroys the property 
which it bas first disfigured and dimi- 
nished. I would mention here a striking 
instance of the destruction of property by 
this tax. An elegant mansion-house at 
Tenbury, in Worcestershire, was let for 
only 35/. per annum, because having 60 
windows the tax made the renter liable to 
great demands, .The tax was increased—- 
the house was untenanted—windows were 
stopped. up—but still no one took the 
house. The house having been robbed, 
@ person was put into it—the window-tax 
was charged at once—the owner had ng 
ther resource than to pull the house 
down, This he did, and sold the mate- 
rials for 800/,, although those materials had 
but.a little before been valued at 2,500/. 
The cruelty, as well.as improvidence of a 
tax,so operating, need not be commented 


pn, 

What I have just mentioned, applies 
more. particularly to the window tax, 
which I .confess to be by far the. mogt 
objectionable of the two. And this is 
particularly true, when we come to con- 
sider the inequality and partiality.of these 
duties, Mr. Pitt, in moving the tri 
assessed taxes, in 1797, said, “It so 
happened that these taxes pressed much 
harder upon people of the. same class in 
the metropolis, and large towns, than in 
the,country, and,he had been recently in- 


formed, that on account-of local situation 


-a residence in a street, and certain pecu- 
iliarities of trade--there was a grievous in- 
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equality.” He therefore, proposed a 
modification should apply to the general 
amount of the house tax and the window 
tax, and a farther abatement of the duty, 
‘¢ in certain cases, to those housekeepers 
who keep shops.” ‘This modification, 
and this abatement, have, however, as usual, 
disappeared, as the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer wanted increased revenues, and 
the full grievance of inequality is now 
felt by the payers of these duties. —The 
house tax being paid on rental, of course 
affects the houses in towns and in the me- 
tropolis, where rent is higher, than those 
in other situations. Add to this, the tax 
falls unequally on different trades; many 
persons carry on trades in large buildings, 
with less profits than those who carry 
them on in small country houses—yet, 
the former contributes a larger propor- 
tion to these duties than the latter ; there 
are particular trades that require glass 
in quantities, for the exposure of the 
goods—on these, the window tax acts 
with an unjust pressure ;—a window is by 
this tax always considered the same ob- 
ject of revenue, let it be where it will— 
thus, twenty windows in Tothill Street, 
pay as much as twenty windows in Lom- 
bard Street—the one inhabited by small 
tradesmen, the other by those who 
transact the great banking concerns of 
Europe—the one house rented at 10/., 
the other at 100/.—one set of inhabitants 
having 50/. per annum, the other 2,000/. ; 
so that the one would pay one 17th of 
their income, the other a 700th part. This 
was urged in the debate in 1784. It is 
true now. It frequently occurs: that if 
two houses next to each other, the one 
of much less dimensions, and at less rent 
and cost in the building than the other, 
shall, from having more windows in it, 
pay a greater proportion of taxes than 
the larger house. Those, who with diffi- 
culty make a poor subsistence in a low 
rented house in an obscure court, pay as 
much for windows, as gentlemen living in 
a square. What is the natural conse- 
quence? The wretched artisan lets 
lodgings in order to pay his taxes, and 
squeezes himself and family into some 
dark and dirty chamber at the back of his 
house—thus, disease and premature death 
are another of the blessings attendant 
upon these taxes. 

But, if the window duty operates to 
‘diminish the comforts of life, it of course 
operates- to prevent the increase of 
those comforts. For example—a tenant 
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occupies a house of six rooms, with one 
window in each, he wishes to build a 
wash-house, or contiguous chamber, 
which would cost 10/., but he now pays 
only 8s. window tax, and if he built the 
proposed chamber, he would pay 20s. 
Thus, it appears, that it would take more 
money to purchase the window tax on 
this building, than to purchase the fee 
simple on the building itself, and the 
tenant refuses himself this permanent 
comfort, from fear of the tax-gatherer. 
It may thus be seen, how unequally the 
tax presses on the lower classes, to whom 
the difference of a few shillings in expen- 
diture, is a consideration not to be over- 
looked. With what dreadful inequality 
this tax on windows presses on the lower 
portion of the community, will be also 
seen, by referring to the table I before 
recited. Referring again to that table, I 
see that the four first houses on the list, 
pay from 9s, to 14s. and 4d. in the pound, 
duties, or on the average 58 per cent; 
and the other four houses pay from 6s. 
and 7d., to 8s. and 10d. in the pound, 
duties, or on the average thirty-six per 
cent. What is the inference? Why, 
that the higher the rents are, the less in 
proportion is the duty; and that the 
lower order of housekeepers, by the pre- 
sent scale of duties, are burthened more 
than those in better circumstances. The 
small retail shop-keeper, is, I repeat, un- 
justly affected by those duties. It is the 
fashion to say, that after all, it is the 
consumer of commodities that pays the 
tax of the seller; but, these sellers are 
themselves consumers of the commodities 
of other dealers, and suffer by the taxa- 
tion of those dealers. Besides, what Mr. 
Fox observed of the shop tax in 1785, 
applied to the house tax :—* It would 
be impracticable,” he observed, ‘for the 
retail shop-keeper to distribute this tax 
upon the articles of consumption—be- 
cause, twenty, or even thirty per cent 
would be better afforded to be given 
away, as it were, by the large shop- 
keeper, whose returns were quick, and to 
a large amount, than the petty shop- 
keeper could afford to pay the small tax ; 
and if the petty shop-keeper attempted 
to distribute the tax on several articles, 
inevitable ruin must ensue, because, un- 
doubtedly, the public would not buy at 
the petty shop where the articles were 
all sold at an advanced price, but at the 
capital shop where they were sold 
cheaper.” 
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But, supposing the consumer does pay, 
I repeat, that on any emergency or dis- 
tress affecting the richest class of con- 
sumers, the burthen remains and the 
relief is withdrawn. Such is the case at 
this moment—I speak of the metropolis, 
and particularly Westminster — the 
tradesmen find their customers diminish 
daily—there is no return of which they 
are certain, but that of the tax-gatherer— 
the number of distresses for king’s taxes 
and -poors’ rates, in some parishes, par- 
ticularly those inhabited by the poorer 
people, is enormous. The distress that 
affects the agriculturist has already reach- 
ed them; the tradesmen are turning off 
some of their workmen, and necessarily 
diminishing the wages of those that re- 
main. The decreased price of provisions 
does not afford adequate relief, certainly 
not in the metropolis—for the sellers of 
these provisions are themselves the 
sufferers, and the discarded artisans have 
no means of subsistence. I know trades- 
men, particularly those who deal in 
luxuries, such as harness and saddle- 
makers, who have reduced their estab- 
lishments two-thirds in 18 months. 
The shop-keepers of this great town, who 
depend so much on the gentry, as long as 
the taxes continue as they are now, can- 
not afford to diminish the price of their 
articles, in proportion to the diminished 
price of provisions. The consequence is 
a diminished demand for every article of 
consumption, and then follows distress. 

The House will see that the mechanic, 
as well as his fellow countryman, may with- 
draw himself from the operation of the 
Excise laws to some degree ; but that these 
duties are a personal tax, which, whether 
as householder or lodger, he must in- 
evitably feel. Some doubt has been enter- 
tained as to the extent to which the re- 
mission of other taxes has been of ad- 
vantage to the people; but here no doubt 
can arise. The oppression, indeed,. was 
so great in Ireland where the window-tax 
was literally a pestilence, that the minis- 
ters. have thought fit to yield to the in- 
cessant clamour for its repeal. That to 
repeal these duties here would be a great 
and immediate relief to almost every 
householder, .as well as house owner in 
the kingdom, there cannot be the smallest 
doubt; nor does it by any means follow, 
that the revenue.would lose the whole 
amount of the duties; for the people, re- 
lieved from the direct tax, might spend 
part of their savings in the little luxuries 
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of life, and thus increase the revenue on 
exciseable commodities. 

I am aware, that the duties raised on 
houses’ and windows are very cénsider- 
able ; and being also aware that the latter 
are by far the most unequal and objec- 
tionable of the two, I feel inclined on 
the present occasion to move only for the 
repeal of the window-tax. That repeal 
will diminish the public revenue by more 
than two millions and a half. The hon. gen- 
tleman opposite will ask me how I would 
supply that deficiency. My answer is 
short—not at all. If you have, as you say 
you have, an excess of income above ex- 
penditure, amounting to 5,000,000/. take 
that excess. I say, the country cannot 
afford to pay such a surplus. I have be- 
fore told to what amount I think we have 
a right to diminished taxation. Hf you 
have no surplus, then I say reduce your 
expenditure. That there are means of so 
doing no one can doubt; but the parti- 
cular mode need not be shown by me or 
by any one whe proposes such a reduc- 
tion—that onus lies upon you. «You have 
no right to your large establishments—it 
is ridiculous to call them necessary ; they 
cannot be necessary if the people cannot 
afford to pay for them. You say to the 
people, as the Athenian general did when 
he came to collect the tribute from the 
island of Andros—“ you bring with youtwo 
gods, Force and Necessity, and we have 
twe other gods to resist them, Want and 
Impossibility.” You have been so long 
accustomed to levy enormous sums on the 
people that you attribute their complaints 
to caprice or discontent, or, at farthest, to 
temporary difficulties, and, having resisted 
them so long, you think you may resist 
them for ever. But it will not be so; the 
distresses of the people begin to assume 
a shape such as they have never yet 
taken, I would call upon you to recol- 
lect that saying of the wise monarch of 
the East, which lord Bacon has quoted— 
“Want cometh first as a wayfaring man, 
and next. as‘an armed man.” Ministers 
cannot believe that what they have done 
for the remission of taxes has at all ‘satis- 
fied the people. They cannot believe that 
the people will be at: all satisfied as long 
as there is a penny left of that real or pre- 
tended surplus of revenue arising from 
the monstrous imposition of three mil- 
lions of new taxes in the fourth year of 
peace. To take off the tax, whose repeal 
I propose, will show the ministers in ear- 
nest, and the relief will, I repeat, be 
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universally and instantly felt. If I wanted 
authority on this. subject I might quote 
one which the hon. gentleman opposite 
might think worth listening to. On the 
debate in this House, in April 3, 1821, a 
member said, that “ if he thought it prac- 
ticable to reduce 2,000,000/. of taxes, 
which he did not, and the House had 
expressed its opinion to be in concurrence 
with his own, on a motion recently made 
by the honourable member for Abing- 
don, he should propose the repeal of the 
window-tax in preference to that of the 
malt-tax.” This member was the noble 
marquis opposite (lord ee 
I know the noble lord will think it hard, 
that having repealed a tax which he 
was disinclined to give up, he should 
be called upon also to repeal a tax which 
he would. have preferred abandoning, had 
he not been forced to take another line. 
But I have endeavoured to show, that the 
circumstances of the country require im- 
ote a greater remission of taxes. I 

ave endeavoured to show that we have 
a fund, or at least that, according to mi- 
nisters, we have a fund which renders 
such remission perfectly safe; and I only 
quote the noble lord’s words to justify my 
selection of the particular tax I would 
wish to repeal. I shall, Sir; therefore, 
conclude, by moving the following Reso- 
Jutions :-— 

1. “ That it appears to this House, that 
the present amount of taxation is so bur- 
thensome and oppressive as to make it the 
duty of this House to adopt every means 
by which, without detriment to the state, 
that taxation may be reduced : 

2. That the benefits supposed to be 
derived from the establishment of the 
sinking fund are illusory, and that to im- 
pose or continue any additional burthens 
:on the people for the purposes of its sup- 


port, is highly inexpedient and unwise : 


3. “ That the tax levied on windows 
in Great Britain is unjust, unequal in its 
operation, and most oppressive to those 
especially who are least able to bear it ; 
and that it appears to this House, that the 
said tax should be forthwith and imme- 
diately repealed.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the proposition went to the de- 
struction of the sinking fund, and ‘the 
annihilation of public credit. If any thing 
could make it more inexpedient, or more 
to be rejected by that House, it was, that 
it would be a most unjust departure from 
all those pledges which the House had 





so recently and so solemnly given to the 
public. Upon the question of the sinking 
fund the House had repeatedly and deli- 
berately decided ; and as the first resolu- 
tion was merely a truism, he should meet 
it by the previous question. To the other 
two he should: oppose a most decided ne-« 
gative. With regard to the practical part 
of them he would admit, that the repeal 
of the window tax would relieve the pub- 
lic, perhaps, more than the removal -of 
any other part of the public burthens. It 
was one of the heaviest of those remain- 
ing, and had been. greatly augmented 
within the last 30 years. It had recently 
been repealed in Ireland, where the pro- 
perty tax, being unknown, the repeal of 
it was unattended with any sensible bene- 
fit. She had never been much subject to 
the weight of direct taxation. The effect 
of the Union had been, to increase non- 
residence ; and this was particularly felt 
in Dublin, where houses of a superior 


class were let, in consequence, to tenants . 


of an inferior order. The impoverished 
inhabitants, to avoid the tax, had resorted 
to the expedient of stopping up the win- 
dows, and had thereby rendered the houses 
dark and unhealthy. But in Great Bri- 
tain no such effects had been produced by 
the window tax, and the consequences of 
taxation generally had not been to lessen 
the enjoyments of the inhabitants, or to 
diminish the consumption of the country, 
By the Excise returns, it appeared that the 
consumption had increased in all but three 
districts, which were particularly affected 
by the hop duty. He contended that no 
farther considerable reduction of taxation 
ought to be looked for, and that the 
House had shown every reasonable dis- 
position to relieve the public burthens. 
In the present session 33 millions of taxes 
had been repealed ; and since the'war, not 
less than 17 millions. ‘The wonder was, 
not that so little, but that so much had 
been done. It was very easy to say, that 
the establishments should be further re- 
duced, but it was also necessary to point 
out how the expense of them could be 
diminished. What might be done in fu+ 
ture sessions he could not anticipate; but 
in the present, it seemed to him that the 
House had gone far enough. .To the hon. 
gentleman’s allegation of want in the 
country, he would oppose the undeniable 
fact that, except in the peculiar case of 
agriculture, there was no general want in 
the kingdom; and to his allegation of the 
impossibility of paying taxes, he likewise 
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opposed the undeniable fact, that the 
taxes were paid without difficulty. The 
house and the window tax might be said 
to balance each other; the latter pressed 
most heavily in the country, and the 
former most lightly ; while in London and 
in large towns the reverse was the case. 
No. country in Europe had profited so 
much as Great Britain by the return of 
peace; for in no other country of Eu- 
rope had so large a remission of taxation 
been made. He did not know that the 
window tax in some succeeding session 
might not fairly come under the view of 
parliament; but at. present he must op- 
pose the proposition of the hon. gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Maberly denied that the opponents 
of ministers were constantly making at- 
tacks upon the public credit. He repelled 
that charge most distinctly. He and his 
friends were anxious to reduce taxation, 
but it had never been hipted, that it was 
to be reduced at the expense of any par- 
ticular class. He said, that public credit 
ought to be. maintained, and that if the 
public purse contained 60 millions an- 
nually, the public creditor was to be al- 
lowed first to put his hand into it and to 
take out 30 millions. What the opponents 
of ministers complained of was, that the 
other 30 millions were not properly ex- 

nded. The right hon. gentleman con- 
tended that the people did not complain, 
How could they complain? Or if they did, 
of what use would it be, when that very 
complaint would be the signal for sending 
in executions for unpaid taxes? The 
paid only because they could not help it, 
and because the House turned a deaf ear 
to their petitions. As the public creditor 
would have been obliged to bear all 
josses, so he was entitled to enjoy all 
advantages; and it was not the opposi- 
tion, but the ministry, who endangered 
public credit, by dragging from the peo- 

le more than they could afford to pay. 

ith respect to the great reductions since 
the peace, he must observe that the ca- 
ital of the country was better able to 
bear 17,000,000/. additional taxes during 
the war, than the present burthens during 
peace. The capital had been greatly re- 
duced, and, taking the empire through, 
he did not believe that the occupiers of 
the soil were at that moment making 
any rent; they were paying it. out of 
their capital. He insisted that even what 
was. called the dead weight, might be 
diminished. But suppose it to amount 
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to 44 millions, there were still 174 millions 
on which reductions might be made ; and 
if a committee, were appointed industri- 
ously and impartially, to inquire, - great 
savings might be effected. In 1792, the 
whole expense of the army, navy, ord- 
nance, &c. was under 8 millions: allow- 
ing 44 millions for dead weight, it would 
be raised to 123 millions; and why was 
more to be spent at the present moment, 
when the price of commodities was nearly 
the same as in 1792? This was the real, 
the only way to support public credit. 
The right hon. gentleman had talked about 
a sinking fund and its effects upon public 
credit, but there had never been more 
than a sinking fund of 4,500,000/. since 
1792. It was against such a delusion as 
this, that the opponents of ministers pro- 
tested ; not against a real efficient sinking 
fund competent to the end in view. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his surprise at the 
position so broadly laid down by the hon. 
gentleman, that not a farmer in the coun- 
try could pay his rent. If this were so, 
how happened it that when farms were to 
be let, there was still great competition 
for them, and that there was: never any 
difficulty in finding tenants? The pressure 
upon agriculture was heavy, but not to the 
extent stated. For his own part, he had 
always been anxious that the establish- 
ments should be diminished, and brought 
as nearly as possible to the standard of 
1792. The army at present was greatly 
below what in 1817 it had been thought 
possible to reduce it, with a due regard to 
the security of the country. The hon. 
gentleman asked, why were not the cur- 
rent expenses reduced? Did he recollect 
that the pay of the army had been very 
properly augmented since 1792; and did 
he wish that the public security should be 
hazarded, by now attempting an unjust 
reduction of it? True it was that the 
price of provisions had fallen, but it 
would be a considerable time before the 
price of other articles, and particularly 
the price of labour, would accommodate 
themselves to the price of provisions. 

Mr. Robertson contended, that it was 
impossible the country could go en under 
the present system, by which posterity 
was to be burthened for the sake of reliev- 
ing ourselves. This system. began with 
the American war, and if continued the 
nation must be ruined. Was it not better 
to meet. the difficulty boldly and man- 
fully, and not to shuffle it off upon our 
successors? He looked with much ap~ 
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prehension to the consequences of some 
of the measures which had been adopted, 
and was of opinion that it was not by a 
farther .reduction of taxation that the 
difficulties of the country could be over- 
come. He should therefore vote against 
the motion. , 

Mr. Hume did not take the gloomy 
view of our situation which+ had been 
taken of it by the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. He believed the re- 
sources of the country were sufficient to 
make it ‘rise superior to all its difficulties. 
Let those resources be properly managed, 
and this might become the happiest 
country in the civilized world. But with 
this statement he must couple the decla- 
ration, that our affairs were not so ad- 
ministered as to lead to such a result. 
The system acted upon for the last thirty 
years,- had brought the country to its 
present situation. He complained of the 
manner in which its finances were 
managed. The confusion which prevailed 
with respect to them, .was strikingly ex- 
emplified on the preceding night, when 
three or four gentlemen, who spoke on 
the budget, had all taken different views 
of that which ought to have been so plain 
that 20 men who bad learned the common 
rules of arithmetic should be able to dif- 
fer about it. He, however, congratulated 
the House that next year the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposed to put an end 
to the sham sinking fund. He and his 
friends had been contending, that the 
right hon. gentleman’s sinking fund was 
not a real sinking fund; and the right 
hon. gentleman himself admitted, this 
year, that a real sinking fund could only 
be formed from a surplus over the ex- 
penditure. Where was this surplus ?— 
and what had the right hon. gentleman 
been doing but lending himself to as 
complete a humbug as ever was practised 
on any set of men. He agreed with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that -the 
Excise duties were generally of a volun- 
tary description, The increase in the 
Excise, coupled with the fact that indi- 
viduals might, if they pleased, refuse to 
contribute to the Excise taxes, formed a 
strong proof that the country in general 
did not feel that depreciation which 
affected some branches of - its industry. 
He was anxious that the chancellor of 
the exchequer should leave the voluntary 
taxes, and repeal those that were in- 
voluntary. The House and Wiodow tax 
was one of an inyoluntary-nature ; every 





one must subscribe to it more or less: 
and he believed the operation of that tax 
drove away to foreign countries many of 


‘their countrymen whose fortunes were 


small. If the assessed taxes were re- 
moved, those individuals could live as 
cheaply in Great Britain as they now did 
on the continent. A very large sum was 
paid for house duty or window-tax, and 
persons must either bear the burthen or 
deny themselves the comfort of free 
ventilation. ‘The statements from Ireland 
showed what ill effects the window-tax 
had produeed there. He was glad it was 
repealed, and if its abolition would be 
beneficial to Ireland, how, he asked, 
could it be hurtful to England? As the 
English gentlemen had voted for the 
repeal of the Irish window-tax, the Irish 
members would not act generously if they 
did not support the removal of the tax 
from this country. Both the house and 
window-tax ought to be repealed. The 
following was a statement of the produce 
of the window and house tax, in the years 
1792, 1798, 1813, and 1820 :— 
Window-tax. House-tax. 

‘ te a + Fe 8. de 

1792. England 927,630 12 11 .. 163,412 18 2 


Scotland 31,963 1 0.. 6,702 19 9 
1798. Eng. 1,416,891 17 4.. 210,816 00 
Scot. “ 61,757 4 6..- 9,548 00 
1813. Eng. 2,325,455 0 0.. 1,037,634 0 0 
Scot. 154,550 0 0. 66,494 0 0 
1820. Eng. 2,417,683 0 0O.. 1,166,343 0 0 
Scot. 147,525 0 0. 86,720 0 0 


Now he was aoe convinced, that if 
this source of revenue was given up, an 
equal amount could be obtained through 
other channels, and it would be paid the 
more cheerfully, when the additional 
happiness and comfort created by the re- 
peal of these taxes were considered. He 
was afraid, however, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer never thought of any 
thing but the sum that he could squeeze 
out of the pockets of the people. A pretty 
good proof of this might be seen from the 
amount of revenue collected in the follow- 
ing years:—In 1817 it was 57,650,589/. 
in 1818, 59,667,9417; in 1819 
58,680,2521.; in 1820, 59,769,680/.; in 
1821, 60,686,075/. If they added to the 
latter sum 10 per cent as the increased 
value of the currency, and three millions 
of new taxes imposed in 1819, it would 
be found that the country was now paying 
15,000,000/. more of taxes than in 1817. 
Economy could alone remedy this state 
of things. . Ministers not content’ with 
what they had done, ought to reduce the 
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expenditure to the lowest practicable 
point. The agricultural interest was not 
the only suffering body in the state. The 
West Indian interest, the shipping in- 
terest, all the different interests in the 
country, except perhaps the manu- 
facturing interest, were affected by the 
pressure of the times. He was reminded 
of the funded interest, which, he be- 
lieved, was gaining. But he was sure 
when the time came, they would be as 
ready as any other body to use their 
utmost efforts for the relief of the coun- 
try. He wished, by a great exertion, by 
a general contribution, the country could 
clear itself from the burthen of the debt. 
Before that was done, however, he wished 
to see an effectual check over ministers in 
that House, with respect to the expen- 
diture of the public money. If a proper 
reform were effected in parliament, he 
was convinced the first step would be, to 
provide for the debt. England would 
then stand in an enviable situation, be- 
cause her wealth and resources, which 
were greater than those of any other 
country, would be applied to useful 
national purposes. 

Mr. Monck was of opinion, that the-sink- 
ing fund was injurious to the public, and 
not beneficial to the national creditor. 
Nine out of ten placed their money in the 
funds as a matter of mere investment; and 
all they wanted was, to have their interest 
secured. Instead of laying on fresh taxes 
to support a sinking fund, he would say, 
reduce taxation as a boon to the fund- 
holder, whose comforts and enjoyments 
must be increased in proportion as he 
found his income increase in value. The 
security of the public creditor did not 
depend on the sums paid into the Exche- 
quer, but on the ease and facility with 
which those sums were raised and col- 
lected. If the collection of the revenue 
created discontent and disquiet in society, 
then he would say, that the sitaation of 
the’ fundholder was one of very great 
uncertainty. He should support the 
motion, although he could not agree that 
the repeal of the house and window tax 
would be so beneficial to the agricultural 
and manufacturing interest as the removal 
of some other taxes.. He should, for in- 
stance, like the duty of 10s. per barrel on 
strong beer to be repealed, . which 
amounted to nearly 3,000,000/. annually, 
and bore most particularly on the labour- 
ing classes of society. The great, who 
brewed their own beer, paid no such tax. 
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It fell exclusively on the hard-working 
classes. 

| Mr. Dennis Browne agreed, that the 
taking off the house and window tax 
would increase the revenue by inducing 
the return of absentees; but he must 
object to it at the present time, because 
the reduction of such an amount of in- 
come would go toshake the public credit. 

Mr. Calcraft thanked his hon. friend 
for having brought forward this motion 
in so very ablea manner. It was, he was 
aware, a reduction of 2,700,000/., and 
would sensibly interfere with the sinking 
fund; but he was satisfied that the only 
means of relieving the distresses of the 
country was by a repeal of taxation. He 
was ready to maintain that this sum might 
at this moment be_ remitted, without 
any apprehension of shaking public credit. 
To maintain public credit, in the strongest. 
sense of the word, was not only just but 
wise. .Feeling this, he would contend 
that the reduction of taxes was the best 
means of improving the foundation of 
public credit. The same objections that 
were now made, had been often repeated 
against the repeal of the duty on salt, 
malt, Irish hearths, and Irish windows. 
If his hon. friend persevered in the sen- 
sible and moderate course, which he had 
taken that night, he might be assured 
that the whole, or a part of this odious 
and oppressive tax, would be repealed. 
From the year 1815 nothing had come 
spontaneously—all had been wrung from 
ministers. In the army and navy little 
could be reduced; but in the civil and 
colonial departments much could yet be 
saved, 

Mr. Marwell said, that in his opinion, 
ministers had brought themselves and the 
country into great difficulty by a return 
to what they conceived to be a sound 
currency. The only way of inducing 
absentees to return to this country, was 
to' take off the taxes which rendered it 
impossible for them to reside here. He 
was Satisfied that the eau medicinale 
brought forward by the government in 
the shape of Peel’s bill, had created the 
existing distress by throwing the burthen 
on the producer. 

After a short reply from Mr. Hobhouse, 
the previous question was put on the first 
and second resolutions, and negatived, 
On the third resolution the House di- 
vided: Ayes, 59; Noes, 146. 


Intsh InsurREcTION Act.] * Mr. 
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Goulburn moved for leave to bring in his 
bill for the continuance of the Irish In- 
surrection act. At so late an hour in the 
evening, it would be impossible to give 
the measure that consideration which its 
importance demanded. He _ proposed, 
therefore, to postpone the discussion to 
a future stage of the bill. 

Sir R. Wilson protested in the most 
unqualified terms against the measure, 
and trusted that an early day would be 
fixed for its discussion. 

Lord Folkestone said, the House would 
bear in mind, that when, at the opening of 
the session, this measure was introduced, 
the reason alleged for its introduction was, 
that Ireland was in a state of insurrection, 
and even of actual rebellion. Now, he 
would take the liberty of stating, that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus had not 
been carried into effect ina single instance. 
The information upon which the act had 
at first been passed, had been meagre ; and 
the noble marquis opposite had pledged 
himself that the whole state of Ireland 
should be gone into. Many members 
had, no doubt, voted for the measure upon 
the faith of this pledge, which had not 
been redeemed. The noble marquis and 
others had said that Ireland was in a state 
of absolute rebellion. This had, how- 
ever, been denied by the attorney-ge- 
neral for Ireland, who had described the 
whole disturbance in Ireland as being 
contemptible. The House had thus been 
induced to pass the bill under false pre- 
tences. The noble lord then referred to 
the papers on the table, in order to show 
that the state of Ireland had, instead of 
improving, become absolutely worse under 
the operation of the measure. The tur- 
bulence and violence had no doubt been 
put down, but then the putting of them 
down had been only temporary, and the 
spirit of the people had not been cor- 
rected. It would be dangerous to render 
permanent a measure which conferred 


* such powers, and which had been found 


not efficient. [Mr. Goulburn said, it was 
intended to continue the measure only 
for one year]. One year would not 
be sufficient for ascertaining whether 
the measure would be beneficial or 
not. It had already been in operation for 
five months, and it had not done any 
good; there was, therefore; no presump- 
tion in favour of a measure which should 
continue fora year. He thoughtit wrong 
to delay the discussion, as the govern- 
ment, or at least several members of it, 
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were well acquainted with the state of 
Ireland. It was true that marquis Wel- 
lesley was new as governor of Ireland; 
but it was equally true that the system of 
government was not new.—Lord Liver- 
pool and lord Westmorland were well 
acquainted with Ireland; and even the 
noble marquis opposite knew something 
about the mode by which it was governed, 
That noble lord had, before the Union, 
introduced a measure with regard to Irish 
tithes, a subject to which the feelings of the 
people of Ireland were much awake. A 
great deal had been said about the cause 
of the present disturbance in Ireland ; 
but that cause must be sought either in 
the tithes or in the Catholic question. 
With regard to the latter question, it was 
known that one-half of the government 
was for it, and the other half against it, 
At one time they had an anti-Catholic 
lord lieutenant and a Catholic chief secre- 
tary, and now the state of things was just 
the reverse. This could be no induce- 
ment for him to agree to a measure which 
appeared to be quite ineffectual. He 
thought they should introduce some real 
radical measure, which would ameliorate 
the condition and correct the spirit of the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he had never de- 
clared that the state of Ireland did not 
call for the measure in question. Hehad 
ony observed, that the disturbances. in 
Ireland were in no way connected with 
religious feeling. 

Mr. Denman complained that the mea- 
sure would be putting Ireland for ever out 
of the pale of the constitution. He 
thought the clause which refused costs to 
those who had been successful in actions 
against magistrates under the act, was 
peculiarly objectionable ; and that, for the 
purpose of removing that and other offen- 
sive clauses, the bill should be entitled a 
‘ Bill to continue and amend the act in 
question.” 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 4. 


CuieF Baron or IrELAnD.] The 
Marquis of Londonderry, seeing an hon. 
member in his place who had given notice 
of a motion respecting the Chief Baron of 
Ireland, wished to ask him if he would ob- 
ject to postpone his motion to an early 
period of the next session? Under the 
present pressure of business, he thought 
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such a course would best satisfy the ends 
of justice. It would be remembered, that 
at the end of the last session the charge 
preferred by the hon. gentleman, with the 
answer of the chief baron, was referred to 
a committee. The committee reported 
that there were several circumstances 
which called for explanation, which were 
not to be found in the answer of the chief 
baron. A farther inquiry subsequently 
took place, the report of which, he be- 
lieved, did not reach the House till about 
a month from the time at which he was 
speaking. It was necessary that this se- 
cond report should be laid before the 
chief baron, for his consideration and re- 
view. It had been forwarded to him. 
He had read and commented on it ; but 
his letter on the subject had not been re- 
ceived till within the last ten days. It 
had been printed for the use of the House, 
but had not been in the hands of the 
members more than seven or eight days. 
He was therefore of opinion, that the 
ends of substantial justice would best be 
answered by postponing the motion. 

Mr. Spring Rice was anxious to take, 
in the first instance, whatever step might 
best promote the ends of justice; and in 
the next, whatever might be most con- 
sistent with the dignity and convenience 
of that House. It was true, that if the 
business were now hurried on, much in- 
convenience would arise from commencing 
proceedings at a period of the session 
when it was impossible to carry them toa 
conclusion. But there was another in- 
eonvenience; that of keeping a charge 
pending over the head of an individual, 
without — the case forward. For 
doing this, which must be the consequence 
of acceding to the noble marquis’s pro- 
position, he hoped he should not be held 
responsible. He did not mean to say 
that any blame attached to the noble lord 
opposite, as, upon the whole, he con- 
sidered the course which he had sug- 
gested to be the best that could be taken, 
There was, however, another considera- 
tion of some importance. It was proper 
to consider how far an individual could 
with propriety continue in the adminis- 
tration of justice against whom such a 
charge liad been preferred. If any means 
could be devised to prevent this, so that 
the party might remain prepared to meet 
the accusation directed against him, 
without in the meantime acting as a judge, 
it would be very desirable that such an 
arrangement should be made,—The noble 
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marquis had admitted the importance of 
the charge to be such, that it must be 
brought to some decisive issue, tending, 
as he (Mr. S. Rice) could say with as 
sincere a hope asthe noble lord, either to 
the complete exoneration of the chief 
baron, or leading to a judicial inquiry of 
the most serious consequences. Such 
being the admitted importance of the 
case, he thought the government would 
not be justified if they did not now look 
into it, and act decisively for themselves. 


PeTITION OF THE CALCUTTA 
Bankers.] Mr. Brougham said, that the 
claim of the petitioners arose out ofa loan 
made by them to the Nabob ‘of Oude, 
on the security of his territories. The 
money so advanced was borrowed to pay 
certain subsidies to the East India Com- 
panys and, being so paid, came into its 
coffers. The territory upon which the 
money was advanced had since been par- 
titioned, and half of it had come into the 
hands of the company. Though the 
revenue of the territory thus acquired b 
the company amounted to 3,000,000/. 
they refused to pay the debt claimed by 
the petitioners. As the petitioners were 
thus defrauded of all means of redress 
and repayment, and as they could. obtain 
no relief from the courts in India or in 
this country, owing to the sovereignty of 
the company, they were obliged to seek 
for justice in the power and wisdom of 
parliament. Toshow the justice of the 
claim made by the petitioners, Mr. B. 
read extracts from the dispatches of 
several of the governors-general of. India, 
and concluded by moving, “* That the 
said Petition be referred to a committee, 
to examine the matter thereof.” 

Mr. Robertson said, that the money had 
been lent at a most extravagant and 
usurious rate. He therefore must depre- 
cate the interference of parliament to 
compel the payment of it. 

Mr. Wetherell regretted to hear lan- 
guage which was calculated to excite a 
suspicion that this money had been ad- 
vanced in the most questionable manner. 
The money was borrowed to pay a sub- 
sidy due to the company. The company 
was therefore bound to repay that part 
of the debt for which the territory was 
mortgaged, as a security, to the Calcutta 
bankers. Convinced of the integrity of 
the parties lending this money, and the 
liability of the company to pay this debt, 
he should support the motion. 
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Mr. Hume, instead of looking upon this 
as a matter fit for public inquiry, thought 
it a private subject. Lord Cornwallis had 
declared that the government ought not 
to interfere with matters of private debt 
in India; and if the marquis Wellesley 
considered the present subject fit for pub- 
lic interference, he had had abundant op- 
portunities of promoting inquiry into the 
transaction. If the House tolerated an in- 
quiry into this case, they would next ses- 
sion have 5,000 applications of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. Prendergast said, that in the pecu- 
niary transactions in which he was en- 
gaged in India, instead of being remune- 
rated for his losses, he had been obliged, 
on the. principle that half a loaf was better 
than no bread, to accept one half of his 
claim in lieu of the whole. He was com- 
pelled to abandon the other moiety, to 
which he was equally well entitled on 
every principle of equity and right, to 
the vizier. He would afterwards move, 
that the papers. connected with his own 
case be laid before the House. 

Mr. Astell defended the conduct of the 
company, and said, that if the House con- 
sented to entertain this petition, there 
would be no end to petitions of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. Plunkett thought the petition was 

a fit subject for a committee. A prima 
Jacie case was established by the fact of 
the interest having been made for some 
years subsequent to 1787. If the House 
refused the prayer of the petitioners for 
inquiry, they could have no remedy else- 
where. 

Mr. Wigram said, that the company 
ought not to be called on in this matter. 
It was nothing more than an account be- 
tween the vizier and the parties who had 
been thus concerned with him. The vizier 
alone, or his representative, could be 
answerable for it. 

Mr. P. Moore was astonished that the 
hon. gentleman who was the professed 
agent for the petitioners could have been 
induced so far to sanction their peti- 
tion as to bring it forward. It would 
not be fair to make the company an- 
swerable for debts of which they knew 
nothing. 

Lord A. Hamilton did not mean to say 
that the company were liable for the 
whole debt ; but it appeared to him that 
they were liable to pay apart of it. 

_ Mr. Wynn thought there was such a 
prima facie case made out as justified the 
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House in going into a committee. The 


‘claim, it should be recollected, was not 


for services performed, but for money 
actually lent. 

Mr. Money was most anxious that 
justice should be done, but on looking at 
the papers, he thought the main allega- 
tions of the petition were disproved. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that after looking 
attentively at thedocuments he did not feel 
himself competent to determine whether 
the claim was or was not established, and 
therefore he should vote for farther in- 
quiry. . 

Mr. Ricardo thought it would be most 
impolitic to grant a committee. 

Mr. T. Courtenay said, this was a claim, 
not of liberality, but of right, and there 
was no judicial tribunal: either in this 
country or in India ‘by which it could be 
decided. The application was therefore 
properly made to the House of Commons. 
If the House refused to refer it to a com- 
mittee, they would be in fact, trying this 
difficult question themselves, and decid- 
ing it against the petitioners, without 
hearing evidence. The board of control 
might, undoubtedly, if satisfied of the jus- 
tice of the claim, have sent their mandate 
to the court of directors, ordering them 
to send a dispatch to India, commanding 
the payment of the debt claimed. But 
what would have been said, if the board 
had thus compelled the payment of 
150,000/. to. a member of parliament, 
against the unanimous opinion of the 24 
directors. It therefore appeared to them 
far more eligible that it should be investi- 
gated before a committtee of that House, 
by whom evidence might be heard, and 
the whole of the facts thoroughly inquired 
into. 

Mr. Brougham said, the hon. secretary 
to the board of control had put the ques* 
tion on its true footing. This was not a 
question of liberality, but a strict claim of 
right, and could not be decided by any 
judicial tribunal. 

The House divided: Ayes, 82; Noes. 
39. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 5. 

Corn Importation Britt.) On the 
order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Earl Bathurst said, he did not intend 
to go at all into the consideration of 
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the cause of the present agricultural dis- 

tress, Whether that distress arose from a 

superabundance of production, from a de- 

ficiency of demand, from the alteration of 

the currency, or from all these causes 

combined, was immaterial with regard to 
the present measure, the object of which 

was, simply, to remedy the defects of the 

Corn act of the 55th Geo. 3rd._ By that 

act there was an absolute prohibition of 

the importation of corn until the price 

rose to 80s... and then the importation 

was to be unlimited. This sudden transi- 

tion, from prohibition to unlimited import, 

tended to produce an equally sudden 

transition. of prices, which unsettled all 

the contracts between master and servant 

—between landlord and tenant—which 

interfered with all the relations of society 

that had been previously accommodated 

.to the then existing prices, and thus pro- 
duced great confusion and many injurious 
consequences. To avoid this, there were 

only two modes of proceeding~—the one to 
limit the quantity imported, and the other 

_toimposea graduated scale of duty. It must 
- be evident to all their lordships, that to 
limit the importation was impossible, even 

if it was all confined to one port, the diffi- 

culties would be so great as to render it 

nearly impracticable, but the number of 

ports rendered it utterly impossible. The 

only other mode, therefore, was a 
graduated scale of duty, which it was the 

object of the present bill to enact, in 

order to prevent the evils to which he 

had already alluded, and also to prevent 

that inundation of corn into our ports, 

which had taken place some time since 

on their being opened, and which grain, 

so imported, being afterwards thrown into 

our markets (though the ports had in the 

mean time heen shut), operated upon 

them like a nightmare, and continued the 

depression of our agriculture. The pre- 

sent bill still gave a complete protection 

to our agriculture up to 80s. but in order 

to prevent the recurrence of the evils to 

which he had alluded, it was proposed, 

that when the price of wheat reached 70s. 

corn might be imported at a duty of 17s. 

_ per quarter, which duty, after the first six 
_ weeks, was to be reduced to’ 12s..when 
_. the price reached 80s. and from 80s. to 
85s. the duty was.to be reduced to 5s. 
and when it exceeded 85s. the duty. was 
_,to be, reduced to 1s. or in fact to be 
_. merely nominal. This scale of duty would 
_ prevent a glut of importation, as the duty 
must be first paid before the wheat im- 
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ported could be warehoused. It was ob- 
jected, that owing to the low price of 
foreign wheat, the duty proposed would 
afford no protection to our own farmer. 
It was true that foreign wheat might now 
be obtained at from 30s. to 35s. per 
quarter, but then, in addition to the duty 
of 17s. there were the expenses of freight, 
&c. amounting to 12s. per quarter, and 
interest upon capital, which at the least 
must be estimated at five per cent. The 
duty and expences would amount to 29s. 
per quarter, which, he contended, would 
afford an ample protection to our own 
agriculture, because, before noble lords 
gave any weight to the argument arising 
from the present price of foreign wheat, 
they must totally forget that any rise in 
the price of wheat, tending to produce an 


expectation of the ports being opened, 


would immediately produce a correspond- 
ing rise in the price of wheat upen the 
continent. This was rendered evident by 
what had actually taken place not long 
since, when the consequence of a rise in 
the price here was an immediate and con- 
siderable rise all over the continent. The 
fact was, that the present price of foreign 
wheat was not what the foreign farmer 
could afford to sell it at, but that the 
agricultural distress on the | continent 
was infinitely greater than it was in 
this country. Instances were almost in- 
numerable, in which mortgagees had taken 
possession of lands, the possessors of which 
were unable to pay the interest of the 
mortgages, and in numerous instances, 
tenants who held under the Crown had 
given up their lands, being unable to pay 
the arrears of rent. Lands, which had, 
under these circumstances fallen into the 
possession of mortgagees and the Crown, 
had been offered to sale, but no purchaser 
could be found. Such was the state of 
the continent; and it was under these 
circumstances of distress that foreign 
wheat sold at the low price which it at 
present bore; but it must be obvious, that 
if there was any prospect of a demand 
for it in this country, that price would 
immediately experience a very consider- 
able rise. Objections had been made 
against that part of the bill, which allowed 
the foreign wheat now in warehouse, 
amounting to 650,000 quarters, to be ad- 
mitted into our markets when the price 
was at 70s.; but before it could be so ad- 
mitted, the duty of 17s. per quarter must 


{| be paid upon it, and therefore it would 


become a matter of speculation with the 
5 D 
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holders, whether they would pay the duty 
to bring it to the market, or whether they 
would wait if there was a prospect of a 
rise to 80s., at which price they were en- 
.titled, under the faith of the Corn act, to 
bring it to. market without any duty. The 
amount, at all events, was limited, and 
our agriculture would, he contended, be 
sufficiently protected. Another objection 
made against the bill was, that it would, 
in the present state of the markets, be 
entirely inoperative. This he admitted ; 
but he maintained, that it was precisely 
under these circumstances that they 
could best legislate upon the subject, 
as they could do it temperately and 
with due deliberation, which would be 
impossible under the pressure of high 
prices. Some of the agriculturists had 
proposed a permanent duty of 30s. per 
quarter; but he was satisfied that such a 
duty could not be maintained under the 
pressure of high prices, and that, if it was 
enacted, it would only be for the purpose 
of repealing it as soon as it came into 
operation. 

Lord Erskine observed, that the object 
of the present bill was to repeal in part 
the Corn act of the 55th George 3rd. 
The principle of that act was, that the 
farmer could not afford to sell at a less 
price than 80s.; but what was the prin- 
ciple of the present bill? To allow the 
foreign farmer to come into the market, in 
competition with our own agriculturist, at 
52s. How was it possible that the British 
farmer could afford to sell his wheat at 
such a price, with all the burthens of 
_ tithes increased in amount, in proportion 
to the capital laid out in improving the 
Jand, the poor rates, the assessed taxes, 
charges for roads, &c.? At any rate, let 
the burthens be equally distributed. A 
report had been sometime since made 
from a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which stated, that it was the in- 
tention of the legislature that the poor- 
rates should be assessed according to the 
45th Eliz. that is to say, that personal 
property, as well as ile land, should be 
assessed to those rates. But what was 
the fact? Ata period when, instead of 
7,000,000/. the poor-rates only amounted 
. to a few hundred thousand pounds, the 
. rates were improvidently made a local 
tax, and thus personal property altogether 
escaped, and the whole burthen of the 
. rates fell upon the land: a large manu- 
factory, from which its poss2ssor received 
immense profits, was rated no higher than 
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a barn of the same dimensions. He felt 
this so strongly, that it was his intention 
next session, to introduce a bill, for the 
purpose of declaring the law to be, that per- 
sonal property, as well as the land, should 
be rated for the support of the poor. The 
noble earl had spoken of mortgagees and 
the Crown taking possession of lands 
upon the continent; but let it be re- 
collected, that the mortgageés and the 
Crown could sell the wheat produced 
upon those lands, and that’it was not a 
question as to the price at which it was 
first sold, but as to the speculation 
which would be caused by the operation 
of the present bill, and which would 
have such an injurious effect upon our 
agricultural interests. He did not mean 
to stigmatise the dealers in corn; but 
there were a number of speculators who 
would not mind cutting the throat of any 
noble lord, if they could get half per 
cent more by it ; and it was the specula- 
tion to which this bill would give rise that 
would so much increase the distress of our 
agriculture. In the present state of our 
agriculture, to take away any pait of 
its protection would be adding to its 
distress: so far from taking away pro- 
tection, it required a still farther pro- 
tection, to prevent the land from being 
altogether thrown ou: of cultivation. It 
was as monstrous to talk of throwing the 
poor lands out of cultivation, upon which 
so much capital had been expended as to 
propose not to pay the public creditor ; 
although, if the depression of agriculture 
was to be increased, the whole of the 
land must be thrown out of cultivation ; 
and then it would be impossible to pay 
the public creditor. As to the supposed 
proposition, of a permanent duty of 30s. 
he did not believe, that any such pro- 
posal had seriously been made on the part 
of the agricultural interests.. Viewing the 
bill as a repeal in part of that protection, 
given by the act of 55 Geo. 3rd, and 
which was now more than ever needed, 
he felt it his duty to oppose it, and should 
therefore move to postpone the commit- 
ment of the bill for three months. 

Lord Dacre thought, that as the mea- 
sure could not produce any immediate 
effect upon the agricultural interest, as it 
looked only to prospective good, and 
might produce much present mischief, it 
would es better that it should be post- 


poned for the present session. The ques- 
tion before the House was one of com- 
parison, and he would ask how the mea- 
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sure under consideration was better than 
the measure which it was intended to su- 
persede? It was possible that some of 
the causes of the present distress might 
be removed before the next session. We 
might then see the whole of the effects 
produced by the late alteration in the 
currency. There might be a reaction of 
prices before then, which would have the 
effect of rendering the measure injurious 
to the country. It would not be denied, 
that taxes had a great effect on the con- 
dition of the agriculturist. How happened 
it, that with the same prices as ]792 
their condition was so much worse? The 
poor-laws had also their effect. Super- 
abundant production was said to be an- 
other cause ; but if before the next session 
it could be proved that that was not a 
cause, then a different mode of legisla- 
tion on the subject from the present 
would be necessary. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
if they refused to legislate until all the 
causes alluded to by the noble lord were 
ascertained, their proceedings might be 
postponed for a century. Some of the 
obvious causes of the depression of price 
were the large quantity of foreign corn 
imported in 1818 and 1819, and three 
successive superabundant harvests. The 
evil against which they ought to guard 
most cautiously was that of too sudden a 
depression of price by unlimited impor- 
tation when from any cause the price was 
raised so high as to open the ports, and 
he thought that in the present state of the 
circulating medium, 70s. was as great a 
protection to the agricultural interest now, 
as 80s. was in 1815. The distress could 
not be attributed to taxation, because in 
some of the Swiss cantons, where there 
was comparatively no taxation, the same 
depression was to be found. If the pre- 
sent bill did not contain the best system 
‘that could be devised, it was at least a 
compromise with conflicting opinions; and 
that he conceived to be no small advan- 
tage in the present state of the public 
mind upon this subject. 

The Earl of Carnarvon admitted, tliat 
the British agriculturist could not meet 
the foreign grower in the home market 
without some protecting duty ; but when 
their lordships were abouf to establish 
permanent duties for the importation of 
corn, they should consider what ought to 
‘be the minimum of protection. If it 
“were fixed at a rate which would con- 
“stantly keep corn high, trade would be 
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destroyed, capital driven out of the 
country, and the interest of the agricul- 
turists themselves completely ruined. It 
was necessary that their lordships should 
have the fullest data to go upon. Were 
they in possession of all the effects pro- 
duced by the recent alteration in the 
value of the currency ? Now, he would 
assert, that the greater part of the pre- 
sent distress arose from the altered value 
of the currency. As to the new import 
price of 70s. and 80s., did any noble lord 
expect that such prices could continue in 
this country? For two centuries before 
the restriction of cash payments, the 
average price of corn did not exceed 50s. 
Those prices rose to a great height dur- 
ing the restriction; but now that the 
currency was restored, it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that the same high prices, 
if they at all occurred, could be conti- 
nued for any time. 

Lord Redesdale maintained that the 
present was not the time for legislating 
on the subject, and described the bill 
as offering an encouragement to the same 
species of gambling which prevailed in 
Change-alley. It was for the advantage 
both of the grower and the consumer, 
that the price of corn should be kept as 
near an average as possible; but this 
gambling system would give rise to per- 
petual fluctuations. One of the causes 
of distress, he conceived to be the taxa- 
tion; for if it took two bushels now to 
pay what one bushel would pay before, 
the agriculturists must feel it burthen- 
some. The present measure was not cal- 
culated to give satisfaction to any one. 
By waiting, they might have better infor- 
mation as to the foreign markets. He 
did not see why postponement should not 
take place, when it was evident that 
unless the price rose to 80s. the bill could 
have no effect before next session; and, 
with regard to the corn which was ware- 
housed, though it was no doubt an injury 
to the country to have capital locked up, 
yet, if it should be brought out at a low 
rate, it might have a very injurious effect 
upon the agricultural interest. He felt 
convinced that the measure would be 
productive of no good. 

Lord Ellenborough said, his reason for 
supporting the bill was, not because it 
was a permanent measure, but because it 
went to provide against an evil which 
might be’attendant upon a sudden return 
of high prices. He admitted that the 
bill would give no relief to the farmer ; 
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but it would prevent the danger which 
might arise from the operation of the pre- 


sent law. He would ask any of those who 
petitioned against this bill, whether, if corn 
suddenly rose to 80s., they would not prefer 
it to the law as it stood at present? 

The Earl of Darnley said, he had 
always deprecated inquiries into this sub- 
ject, because he was satisfied they would 
not be attended with any beneficial effect 
to the agriculturist. The distressed situa- 
tion of the farmer had been truly de- 
scribed ; for he bad, in fact, to give twice 
the amount of produce now for his tax that 
he did some few years back. It had been 
truly said, that it would be impossible to 
continue corn at the high prices of 80s. 
or even 70s. One reason why he wished 
that the bill should not pass was, that those 
for whose benefit it was introduced were 
to a man against it. 

The Earl of Morley said, that looking 
at the quantity of corn in the country, he 
did not think it an impossible case that 
the ports might not, as the law now stood, 
be opened before the next session. To 
guard against the chance, however remote, 
of a circumstance, the evil effects of 
which would be felt for years to come, he 
would vote for the present bill. 

The House divided: Contents, 37; 
Not contents, 19. The bill then went 
through the committee. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 5. 

Maritime Ricuts.] Sir J. Mack- 
intosh rose, to put two questions to the 
noble marquis opposite arising out of sub- 
jects which materially affected the naval 
interests of Great Britain. The House 
was aware that the emperor of Russia had 
issued a Ukase, by which he claimed, as 
Russian dominion, the North-east coast 
of Asia, and the North-west coast of 
America, attaching thereby to himself an 
extent of coast of 5,000 miles; and, as a 
proof of the exercise of sovereignty over 
those limits, forbidding the ships of all 
other nations to come nearer than 100 
Italian miles of that part of the North- 
west American coast, within 51 degrees 
North latitude. He understood there 
were now several ships fitting out in the 
port of London, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on traffic with that part of the North- 
west American coast, which had hitherto 
been claimed as our own. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the noble lord, whether 
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his majesty’s government had received an 
authentic copy of the Imperial Ukase, 
and whether it was their intention to take 
any steps to protect the rights of British 
navigation against such extravagant pre- 
tensions ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
a copy of the Ukase had been received by 
government, through the Russian am- 
bassador: and shortly after its receipt, a 
note, in answer, was addressed to the 
ambassador, stating, that as far as re- 
garded the right of sovereignty and the 
maritime principle, the British govern- 
ment could not accede to the terms of the 
Ukase ; but offering to enter into an ami- 
cable explanation, with a view to a friendly 
arrangement. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he had another 
question to put to the noble marquis upon 
another incident that affected the lawful 
navigation of British subjects. The 
House must have heard of a recent decree 
of the Spanish Court of Admiralty at 
Porto Rico, by which a British vessel, 
trafficking with Buenos Ayres, had been 
condemned as good prize on account of 
an alleged contravention of the fiscal and 
colonial laws of that country. Now, 
though he was convinced that by inter- 
national law no state had a right to detain 
vessels as prize which were trading with 
territories over which she claimed domi- 
nion, but of which she had not possession, 
still he did not know of any other mode 
of checking the practice which Spain had 
recently adopted than by recognizing at 
once the independence of the territories 
which she considered as colonies depen- 
dent on her. He wished to ask of the 
noble marquis, whether he had received 
any information of the condemnation of a 
British vessel at Porto Rico for a pre- 
tended contravention of the law of Spain 
in trading with the Spanish colonies ; and, 
if he had, whether he had taken any mea- 
sures to prevent the repetition of a similar 
injury ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry had no 
recollection of having heard of such an 
occurrence before. If the hon. member 
would mention the name of the vessel, it 
might bring the circumstance to his mind ; 
but at present he had no recollection of 
any thing at all like it. He had not, to 
the best of his knowledge, received an 
information of the fact. If it had occurred, 
he should be obliged to any hon. member 
who would make him acquainted with the 
particulars of it. 
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Dr. Lushington said, that the name of 
the vessel was the lord Collingwood, that 
he had seen the decree of condemnation, 
and that if the noble marquis would per- 
mit him, he would forward a copy of it 
to him for perusal. In consequence of 
this decree, the insurances to that part of 
the globe had risen from 30 to 70s. per 
cent. 

The Marquis of Londonderry repeated, 
that the document in question had never 
been in his possession. He should, how- 
ever, be glad to peruse it. 


MonuMENT Nn Scor- 
LAND.] Lord Binning moved, that the 

etition relative to the National Monument 
in Scotland be referred to the committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. Hume wished to know why the pe- 
tition was to be referred to that com- 
mittee? - 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, that it naturally belonged to the 
committee. 

Sir R. Wilson objected to the propo- 
sition, as the petition was founded on an 
erroneous statement of the funds appli- 
cable to that purpose. 

Lord Binning stated, that the sum of 
100,000/. had been voted, though he ac- 
knowledged it was not raised or appro- 
priated. 

- Mr. Bennet objected to the principle of 
this proceeding. He had voted for the 
100,000/., but it was with the view of 
building a church, and it was necessary 
to draw a distinction between churches 
and triumphal arches. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought, under the 
present circumstances of the country— 
acting on a system of severe, and, in many 
instances, of very unjust reductions of 
public expenditure, famine in Ireland, and 
distress in England—it was impossible to 
vote 100,000/. for the purpose of erecting 
on the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, a bald, 
meagre, and miserable imitation of the 
Parthenon at Athens. [Hear, hear !] 

Lord Binning said, that the question 
was not now what the style of the monu- 
ment should be, but whether the petition 
should be referred to a committee. 

Mr. Hume said, that this was not a time 
for a hasty appropriation of the public 
money. 

Lord Binning expressed his astonish- 
ment at the novel course which had been 
taken on the present occasion. He would 
withdraw his motion for the present. 


NATIONAL 
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Army ExTRAORDINARIES.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that in consequence 
of what had passed in the committee last 
session, every effort had been made to 
render the estimates of the army extraor- 
dinaries more perspicuous and detailed. 
He hoped the committee would allow that 
he had redeemed the pledge which he 
gave on that occasion. Formerly, the 
practice was merely to state the amount 
of the bills drawn from the colonies ; but 
the committee would now find an abstract 
of the particulars. The vote to which 
parliament had agreed last year was 
1,050,000/.; but then considerable ba- 
lances were in the hands of the commis- 
saries, which balances were at present 
much diminished. The sum which he 
should propose this year for the army ex- 
traordinaries was 700,000/. It was ne- 
cessary, however, to observe, that for- 
merly there was included in the army ex- 
traordinaries a sum of 200,000/. to the 
East India Company, which was after- 
wards repaid by the Company to govern- 
ment. In consequence, however, of re- 
cent arrangements, it would henceforward 
be unnecessary for the public to make 
any advance of this nature, which was for 
clothing, and other expenses of the army 
in the. East Indies. He concluded -by 
moving, ‘* That 700,000/. be granted for 
defraying the extraordinary expenses of 
the army (with the exception of the 
forces employed in Ireland), for the year 
1822,” ; 

Mr. Hume said, that though a con- 
siderable improvement had taken place in 
the manner of making out these estimates, 
still he thought that the separate estimates 
for the colonies ought to be distinctly 
shown and explained. Where was there 
an account of the real revenues of these 
colonies? The revenue of Ceylon was 
378,8122. which, if the exchange were 
not affected by a depreciated currency, 
would amount to 865,000/. In the Mau- 
ritius there was a revenue of 164,441/. 
Why were not these receipts regularly 
explained and accounted for, before the 
people of England were called upon to 
pay grants for the particular services of 
these colonies? The revenue of Malta 
was 180,333/. of the Cape, 116,000/. which, 
without including 40,000/. or 50,000/. for 
Trinidad, made a total colonial revenue of 
767,704. a year—a sum that would ex- 
ceed a million were it not for the depre- 
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ciated currency. These revenues ought 
not to be at the disposal of the king and 
council, and the local governments, 
without parliamentary inquiry, and being 
rendered item by item applicable to the 
colonial expenditure. There was a sys- 
tem of expense kept up in these colonies 
which was unjust and unnecessary. For 
instance, there were colonial agents, one 
of whom (for Ceylon) was the commis- 
sioner for Woods and Forests at a salary of 
1,200/. a year, for doing what could as 
well be done, without any additional ex- 
pense, by the colonial commissariat and 
paymaster establishments. Other colonial 
agents, equally unnecessary, had 600/. a 
year at home. The agent for the Ionian 
islands had 500/. He should propose the 
reduction of these sums from the grant. 
There was also 2,557/.a year for 8 in- 
spectors of militia in the lonian islands, 
although the islanders were all disarmed. 
The same appeared at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in that colony he could not 
help contrasting the amount of the esti- 
mate deemed sufficient in the year 1816, 
when we obtained possession of it. Lieut. 
general Craig, who was then governor, re- 
ceived 1,116/. as his full payment; the 
present governor received 10,000/. be- 
sides large staff appointments, amounting 
in all to about 25,000/. The secretary 
for the colony had 3,500. a year. 
The whole scale of these salaries was most 
exorbitant, and especially that of the au- 
‘ditor of accounts. The aggregate charge 
for civil appointments at the Cape was 
18,000/. a year. Of this sum, 9,000/. or 
10,000/. might be saved to the country. 
The'yeatly revenue of the Mauritius was 
not less than 164,441/. Yet this country 
was called on to pay avery considerablesum 
on account of it. With such a revenue, 
the island ought not to be such a burthen 
tous. Yet how could it be wondered at, 
when such men‘as Mr.:‘Hook might be al- 
lowed to get into the debt of government 
10, or 12,000/. How could it be won- 
dered at, when such men were allowed to 
enter upon office without giving any secu- 
rity. The public had lost millions by the 
négiect of ‘government in appointing to 
offices. For the same paltry island there 
‘was a paymaster-peneral at 1,600/. a year, 
‘a deputy-paymaster-general at 500/. a 
year, and several other officers with salaries 
equally disproportionate. He certainly 
did understand that ministers meant to 
‘send out‘a commission with powers to in- 
quire into ‘these ‘various establishments ; 
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and he would allow that this circumstance 
showed a disposition on their part to put 
them on a more economical footing. Had 
government sent out such a commission a 
few years ago, the army extraordinaries 
for the ensuing year would be less than 
the present amount by 300,000/. The 
only way for the House to proceed would 
be to reduce the vote by 100,000/. The 
same observations would apply to Jamaica. 
The collector of that island was lately 
dead ; and this office was now to be given 
to a young man totally unconnected with 
the public service; instead of being con- 
ferred on some individual who was now 
receiving a salary for the performance of 
the duties of the collector. With respect 
to Gibraltar, it was scandalous that a man 
should be sent out with an enormous 
salary, as governor, to a place which ex- 
perience had shown could be held by the 
representative of the governor. On the 
lamented death of the duke of Kent, 
whose continued residence in this coun- 
try afforded a sufficient proof that the ap- 
pointment of a governor of Gibraltar was 
by no means a necessary one, ministers 
were so eager, that they did not wait a 
single week before they gave the appoint- 
ment tothe earl of Chatham, The ex- 
penditure in other respects at Gibraltar, 
was enormous. Besides the governor, 
deputy-governor, &c., there was a civil 
secretary with a salary of 1,200/. Then 
there was a judge advocate, with a salary 
of 1,000/. It was difficult to conceive, 
what could be the duties of such an officer 
in the garrison.—The hon. gentleman 
proceeded to point out a variety of un- 
necessary expenses incurred in Sierra 
Leone, Gambia, Heligoland, Nova Scotia, 
&c. The colonies cost this country on 
the whole above 2,500,000/. This sum 
certainly did not all come under the head 
of extraordinaries; but it was the same 
thing to the country, as it was defrayed 
among the ordinary charges. He con- 
tended that one-half of the staff kept up 
in the colonies was unnecessary; and as 
to the commissariat department, at least 
one-half of it consisted of perfect sine- 
cures. If he should have a seat in that 
House next session, he would certainly 
oppose the classing of any permanent ex- 
penditure under the head of Army Ex- 
traordinaries. Among the most objec- 
tionable items of expense, he could not 
help:noticing a charge of 900/. for ma- 
naging.a Dutch loan. This was an ex- 
pense which certainly ought to be de- 
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frayed by the parties instead of falling 
upon the people of this country. With 
regard to colonial ‘agents, he held them 
to be altogether a needless charge, and 
should therefore take the sense of the 
House on the propriety of continuing it. 
His amendment would also include the 
abolition of the offices of the inspectors of 
the Ionian militia. Another vote in the 
papers was 3,000/. for colonel Petre’s esta- 
blishment, which seemed quite useless. 
Each regiment had its separate riding- 
school; why then maintain a general 
school for the whole of the cavalry regi- 
ments? The colonial revenues ought to 
be brought distinctly before parliament; 
nearly a million was expended upon pri- 
vate establishments, which were kept out 
of the view of the public: this expendi- 


‘ture was, besides, under the sole control 


of the secretary of state. Availing our- 
selves of the revenues of the colonies, an 
expense of 500,000/. might be saved. In 


‘this department there was searcely an item 


in-which a saving of nearly half might not 
be effected. He was determined to take 
the sense of the House upon the two items 
he had before mentioned. The expense 
of colonial agency was 3,400/. per annum. 
From this charge’ the public did not re- 
ceive the slightest benefit. The other item 
on which he should call for a division was 
2,5771., the pay of eight inspecting officers 
of the militia of the Ionian islands, making 
in the whole a deduction of 5,977/. from 
the original vote of 700,000/.. The hon. 
gentleman concluded with moving an 
amendment, reducing the vote required 
to 694,023/. - 

Mr. Wilmot contended, that the: reduc- 
tion proposed had nothing to do with ‘the 
vote of 700,000/. for army extraordinaries, 
In the outset he'would say, that the value 
of our colonies was not to be calculated 
merely by commercial considerations—by 
the precise sum they cost or produced— 
they were tonnected with the power and 
glory of Great Britain. At all events, if 
they were looked at in the narrow view of 
the hon. gentleman, the revenues’ they 
produced should be balanced against the 
expenditure they occasioned,’ The hon. 
gentleman had not adverted to the unde- 
niable fact, that Canada, Nova Scotia, 


~ Newfoundland, &c., yielded receipts to 


the amount of 287,000/., which-ought of 
course, to be’ ‘placed on the credit side of 
the account. With respect to colonial 
agents, their duties were of considerable 
importance, and their services could not 


a“ 
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be dispensed with. The colonies did not 
wish for the reduction of them, although 
they paid the expense. Though the.mi- 
litia of the Jonian Islands had not been 
actually embodied, it had been mustered ; 
and if these inspectors were removed, 
other persons must be called upon to per- 
form their functions. Besides, as English 
residents, they produced.the most.benefi- 
cial results. Ifthey were not in the islands, 
the government of them would be .a task 
of much greater difficulty. The question 
was, whether the people of the islands 
would be satisfied without the services of 
these inspectors? No colonial agent was 
yet appointed for New South Wales, but 
it was in contemplation to send one out. 


It was also the intention of government to 


send:out commissioners to Ceylon and the 
Mauritius, ‘to ascertain the propriety .of 
diminishing the salaries of public. officers 
there. As to extending ‘the British,con- 
stitution to the islands upon which it had 
not yet ‘been bestowed, few persons 
would agree, that, in the present state of 
society there, such an extension would be 
ofadvantage. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to wish to make many sweeping reduc- 


‘tions, and to put all offices, as it. were, up 


to a Dutch auction. Such a proceeding 
reminded him of an observation which had 
been overheard. during the late: Stockport 


‘riots, where a-person ‘had said, that 


“when things came about, he knew a 
man who would perform the duties of 
chancellor of the. exchequer: for half-a- 
guinea aweek.”” The remarks of thehon. 
gentleman on Sierra Leone were altoge- 
ther inapplicable. The expense of that 
settlement was borne by the people for 
the sake of religion. and humanity; and 
ought not to be made a-subject of mere 
pecuniary calculation. On the subject of 
securities, he could assure the House that 
no officer was now appointed to any place 
of trust in the colonies without them. The 
military situation of Canada,. and its con- 
tiguity to the United States, rendered :it 
necessary that a force should be kept. up 
there at present ; but he had little doubt 
that, if her resources were brought into 
full operation, she would be able to defend 
herself against America. Trinidad, like 
some other colonies, was not.in a situa- 
tion to receive the benefit :of the British 
constitution; but he admitted, that where 
improvements were rational and practica- 
ble, they ought to beadopted. 

Mr. Bennet said, they had heard much 
of the importance of the duties entrusted 
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to colonial agents, but no explanation 
had been given as to the nature of those 
duties. He should like to know where 
their office was, the number of clerks on 
their establishment, and the quantity of 
pens, ink, and paper, consumed in the 

rformance of their official functions. 
When, upon a former night, an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) made his 
flourishing statement to the House, it ap- 
peared that the whole interests of India 
were under his especial protection; and 
so severe was his labour, that he had not 
even a moment to spare. How came it, 
then, that he could find time to manage 
the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
for which he received a salary of 600/. a 
year? Would it not be much better to 
state at once, what must be known to 
every one, that the situation was pitched 
upon as the meansof putting 600/. a year in 
the pocket of the hon. gentleman without 
his performing duty to the value of 6d.? 
Why should demands for money be made 
under such false pretexts? They had 
had the Mauritius for some years, and 
what use was made of that settlement? 
Why, it was selected as a proper place 
to send out a number of needy English- 
men, who received large salaries for no- 
thing. .To use the good old House of 
Commons’ phrase, it was a famous place 
for jobs, and nothing else. He could 
name a governor who could prove to 
ministers the necessity of getting rid of 
that abuse in the Mauritius more than 
in any other colony. The hon. gentle- 
man opposite knew the individual to whom 
he alluded. It was he who had exposed the 
conduct®f a man of the name of Theodore 
Hook, who had robbed the public to the 
amount of 8 or 9,000/. In Canada, he 
found a large expense was incurred in 
raising fortifications. He should be glad 
to know what it cost the Americans to 
watch the British there. So little did 
- they think about it, that they employed 
no watchman at all. For his own part, he 
wished Canada to be given up. 

Mr. Goulburn would never consent that 
any of his majesty’s subjects should be 
- given up in the manner pointed out by 
the hon. gentleman. With respect to the 
. fortifications erecting in Canada, they 
were rendered necessary in consequence 
of the Americans having built a consider- 
able fortification on their frontier. 

Mr. Huskisson defended the propriety 
of employing colonial agents. ‘The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had divided the 
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colonies into two classes; the one, in 
which the government was carried on by 
a local legislature ; the other, comprising 
the new colonies, where the duties of go- 
vernment were transacted by a governor, 
assisted by a council. In Jamaica, and 
all the West India islands, the former 
practice prevailed. The funds were levied 
by the legislature and appropriated by 
them; but there was not one of those 
colonies which had not a colonial agent, 
with a salary, to attend to their interests. 

Mr. T. Courtenay said, he was surprised 
at the assertion of the hon. member for 


Shrewsbury, that the office of agent for 


the Cape, which he (Mr. C.) held, was 
an office that had no duty attached to it. 
That hon. member, -in the whole course 
of his parliamentary life, never made a 
greater mistake. Precisely the same de- 
scription of duties which his right hon 

friend sg Huskisson) had performed 
for Ceylon, he (Mr. C.). now performed 
for the settlement at the Cape. The du- 
ties connected with the agency for Cey- 
lon were undoubtedly more extensive 
than those which he had to perform, but 
then his salary. was proportionably larger. 
He might appeal tohishon. friends, whether 
he was not considered a ore at the public 
offices, because of his frequent applications 
on the business of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Besides conducting the various 
claims of that colony, he had to attend to 
its business with government, and he had 
likewise to look after its interests in par- 
liament. He had received letters from 
the colony, which attributed much of its 
prosperity to his exertions. With respect 
to his situation at the Board of Control, 
he certainly had much business to do. 
The hon, member himself now admitted 
it; and he was glad he did so, because 
last year the hon. member declared, * that 
he was of no use either in that House 
or elsewhere.”? No doubt, if he (Mr. C.) 
got another office, the hon. member would 
find out that the agency of the Cape was 
not asinecure, and then his exclamation 
would be, ‘Oh! how can this agent of 
the Cape, with so much business, perform 
these new duties.”? It was impossible for 
any public man’s time to be so taken up 
that he would have no leisure left. He 
was obliged, by the state of his circum- 
stances, to give up that leisure time to 
active and laborious. duties, which he 
would more willingly devote to dissipation 
and amusement. His place at the India 
Board he held by the precarious tenure 
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of his majesty’s government: his place 
at the Cape, he hoped to retain as long 
as he continved to perform its duties 
to the satisfaction of the colonial govern- 
ment. 
’ Mr. Brougham said, that with respect 
to the agents, he was convinced that the 
right hon. gentleman aid the hon. secre- 
tary were not overpaid: they were worth 
the money: they were in fact the friends 
at court of the colonies. But what they 
did for thé colonies with his majesty'’s go- 
vernment, they did at the expense of the 
people of this country. 

The Committeé divided: For the ori- 
ginal resolution, 82.; For thé amend- 
ment, 55. 
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Monday, July 8. 


Smatt Notes Birz.] Mr. Bennet 
presented a petition from Mr. James Fer- 
guson, of Newman-street, stereotype 
printer, praying that parliament would 
not sanction the Small Notes’ bill, until 
they had satisfied the House, that they 
had used the best means in their power to 
frame a note, which furnished a better 
security than their present one, against 
the attempts of forgers. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the House would 
pass the bill for circulating small notes 
exchangeable for specie. Along with 
this, however, it became the bank to 
consider, that as the new bill would ena- 
ble them to issue small notes during the 
term of their charter, it was doubly in- 
cumbent upon them to issue such notes 
as‘were least likely to be imitated. He 
Knew very well, that an inimitable note 
was unattainable; but he also knew that 
the Bank had the means in their power of 
Iessetiing the danger from forgery, by im- 
proving their own notes, and imposing 
additional ‘difficulties upon the attempts 
to imitate them. 

Mr. Pearse said, that the Bank could 
Have'no other desire than to issue the best 
note’ they could for the security of the 
public. The utmost care had been taken 
by the directors. Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the’ subject had sat long, 
and the result of their investigation was, 
that it was impossible to find any other 
plari of note which’ was not more easily 
imitated than the present one. The’ Bank 
engraver had imitated all the plans sub- 
mitted by the commissioners. 

- Mr.-Eockhart agreed, that an inimitable 
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| mote was not to be expected; but it was 
a fact, that fewer forgeries were compa- 
ratively passed upon the. country banks, 
| owing to the better execution of the notes. 
The Bank of England, considéring their 
very large profits, ought to have inspectors 
in London and thé great towns and dis- 
tricts to give information respecting’ thei? 
Notes, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he must ex- 
tremely doubt what had been said of the 
great facility of forging the notes of the 
Bank of England. If so, there would 
have been many forgers; but it was well 
known, that all the forged one pound 
notes came from one or two manufactories 
of them’ at Birmingham, in which consi- 
derable capital was employed, and that 
the Bank had never been able to come at 
the actyal parties concerned in the fabri- 
cation—ail the prosecutions having beer 
of issuers, or of persons who’ dealt in thé 
article. The country banks were pro= 
tected, not by the excellence of their 
plates, but by the narrow limits’ within 
which their notes circulated. 

Mr. Pearsé said, that the country 
bankers rarely prosecuted. They often 
paid the forgeries sooner than take an 
step which might affect the credit of their 
notes. ‘ 
Mr. Ricardo approved of the appoint- 
ment of inspectors, particularly in the 
metropolis. ‘ 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that the Bank 
had lately réceived a million sterling of 
their notes from the country, without a 
single forgery. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Irtsh Insurrection Brirt.] Mr. 
Goulburn said, that under no circum- 
stances could he consider it as other than 
a most painful duty to have to submit to 
the House the continued application to 
Ireland of the provisions of the Insur- 
rection act. For although he had more 
than once thought it his daty to support 
bills of this description when proposéd 
by others, he could nevertheless assure 
the House that there was not a man in 
it, who was more sensible than hiniself of 
the objections to which they were liable. 
Most gratifying indeed would it have been 
to the noble lord at the héad of the Irish 
government, if he had felt himself jus- 
tified, consistently with a due regard to 
the safety of the lives and’ property of 
the quict‘and loyal inhabitants of Ireland, 
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in dispensing’ with a measure which, 
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though not inconsistent with the practice 
of the constitution, was certainly a de- 
viation from those principles of moder- 
ation and mildness which ought to cha- 
racterise the government of a free and 
civilized community. But the state of 
Ireland did not admit of the gratification 
of per feeling at the expence of the 
public safety; and as a necessity unfor- 
tunately existed for measures of extra- 
ordinary vigour and severity, the noble 
lord would be the last to shrink from the 
responsibility of recommending such mea- 
sures to parliament. Nothing but the 
necessity of the case ould justify this 
appeal ; but if he could satisfy the House 
that that necessity unfortunately now ex- 
isted ; if he could prove that the state of 
Ireland was such as to require the adop- 
tion of extraordinary measures ; that the 
existing laws were not sufficient t6 meet 
the emergency; and if he could farther 
show, that the measure which he now 
proposed was particularly calculated to 
meet and to remedy the existing evil, he 
flattered himself that, whatever might be 
the objections to the measure on the 
score of principle, he should nevertheless 
be entitled to the approbation and sup- 
port of the House. So short a time had 
elapsed since the original enactment of 
this law, when the circumstances which 
called for it were fully detailed, that it 
could not be necessary for him to enter 
into a recapitulation of the events of the 
last eight or nine months, which formed 
the ground of the enactment. Every 
one would recollect what was the state 
of Ireland as then laid before the House 
in the despatches from the lord lieutenant ; 
and if he adverted to that state of things 
at that time, it was only with the object 
of showing by a comparison with the 
state in which they were now, the ne- 
cessity of re-enacting this bill. At the 
period to which he alluded, a general 
system of insubordination _ prevailed 
throughout Ireland, more certainly in 
some districts than in others, but the 
distinctive marks of the peculiar evil were 
to be found in every part of the country. 
This system of insubordination had been 
for some time progressively increasing, 
and had in one district been matured 
into open insurrection and rebellion and 
warfare with the king’s troops, It was to 
be observed moreover, that this was not 
any sudden ebullition of popular feeling, 
excited by some temporary and fleeting 
cause; but that it had regularly and 
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gradually grown up from small beginnings 
until a system had been organised, the 
avowed object of which was to interfere 
with the administration of property, to 
tyrannise over individuals, and to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the laws, and the 
due execution of justice. This system 
was built upon a general combination 
among the disaffected of the lower orders, 
and it was maintained and conducted by 
the means of secret associations, of which 
it was not easy to fathom the source, but 
of which the objects could not be mis- 
taken. The most dangerous and de- 
structive principles were avowed and en- 
forced, illegal oaths were imposed, con- 
verts were daily made, the most severe 
denunciations. were held out against the 
payment of rents, taxes and tithes, and 
against the letting of lands in any manner 
at variance with the orders of these secret 
associations. Their denunciations of ven- 
geance, easily called forth by resistance 


to their authority, were carried into effect _ 


with unheard-of barbarity, and the nightly 
assemblages of armed people, affurded 
the means of forming their plans and of 
executing their decrees. Another object 
of these nightly meetings was the collec- 
tion of arms, and the making of prose- 
lytes, with a view to the complete ex- 
tension of their principles through the 
country. It would be most painful for 
him to state, and for the House to hear, 
the excesses, the outrages, the cruelties 
which had been committed—the violations 
of property, the robberies, the burnings 
of houses, the murders, which had af- 
flicted and disgraced Ireland. Into these 
he would not enter, because it was not 
his wish to make an appeal to the feelings 
of the House on a question on which he 
was most anxious to apply himself ta 
their calm and unbiassed judgments. It 
was sufficient for him to state, that, in 
February last, a system of terror was 
completely established through a part of 
the country; that a systematic attempt 
was made, and nearly perfected, to 
establish a power in the country stronger 
than the law, and to convince the people, 
that, while they might offend the law with 
impunity, they must not disobey the or- 
ders of these self-created legislators with- 
out incurring the most immediate and 
dreadful punishments. It was not to be 
supposed, that a system of this kind 
could be formed without exciting the 
notice and the fears of the government. 
The government of Ireland had seen the 
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evil, and had endeavoured to remedy it, 
by the application of all the means which 
the laws and the constitution afforded ; 
and he was sure there was no gentleman 
present who would blame ministers for 
not, in the first instance, applying to par- 
liament for extraordinary powers. It was, 
in all cases, the undoubted duty of go- 
vernment not to apply to parliament for 
an extension of power, until they had 
tried and found the inefficacy of the ex- 
isting laws; for nothing could tend more 
effectually to create a disrespect and con- 
tempt of the law, than for the govern- 
ment to call upon parliament, upon every 
slight emergency, to strengthen its hands, 
without a fair application of the power 
which could be legally exercised. In the 
present case, every means had been tried 
to re-establish tranquillity, without suc- 
cess ; and it was only on their failure that 
the Insurrection act had been applied for. 
The assizes were held: many persons were 
tried, convicted, and executed ; but the 
desired effect was not produced. Govern- 
ment had recourse to special commissions : 
numerous offenders were brought before 
them—and the severity of the law was 
tried, to an extent scarcely justifiable 
under other circumstances. But the 
effect of the execution did not survive 
the execution itself: on the very night, 
sometimes, after some of these misguided 
individuals had forfeited their lives to the 
offended laws of their country, offences 
of the same kind, and of equal enormity, 
were perpetrated; and witnesses were 
attacked, and sometimes murdered, for 
having given their evidence againt some 
of these offenders. But though the law 
was, in many instances, administered with 
a severity calculated to enforce a dread of 
the law, supcrior to that inspired by the 
acts of the insurgents, it was not an indis- 
criminate severity. No government ever 
took more pains than the government of 
Ireland—no individual ever applied him- 
self so devotedly as the lord lieutenant, 
to look for cases in which mercy might be 
exercised, without injury to the public; 
but he was sorry to say that while the 
punishments which were inflicted had no 
effect in deterring others from the com- 
mission of crimes, as little did the mercy 
which was shown make any impression 
upon the feelings of those to whom it was 
extended; on the contrary, it seemed 
rather to operate as an encouragement to 
the commission of offence. Nor was the 
government backward in applying means 
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of prevention as well as of punishment. 
The counties in which this insurrectionary 
spirit prevailed, were filled with the spe- 
cial police, an establishment which had 
been found to be productive of great be- 
nefit in Ireland; the military force was 
increased by one half, and disposed in the 
most effectual way over the country ; but 
neither the vigilance of the police, con- 
ducted in the most active and able manger 
and with the utmost zeal, nor the efforts 
of the military, directed by the most 
skilful officers, were capable of producing 
the desired effect of tranquillizing the 
country, or of affording protection to the 
peaceable and loyal inhabitants. At the 
meeting of parliament the plans of the 
insurgents were advancing rapidly to a 
state of consummation. It was under 
these circumstances that the government 
of Ireland felt itself compelled to apply to 
parliament for extraordinary powers, and 
that parliament thought it right to grant 
them. It was gratifying to him to be 
able to state that at the moment he was 
addressing the House the danger no 
longer existed to the same extent ; that in 
the districts which were the principal 
seats of the disturbances, a very great 
diminution had occurred in the number of 
offences, and it might be hoped that some 
reform had taken place in the spirit and 
feelings of the people. By the muni- 
ficence of this country, in administering 
to the wants of Ireland, a spirit of kind- 
ness had been excited, which it was to be 
hoped would lead to a firm attachment 
to the government and to the laws of the 
country from which the relief had pro- 
ceeded. But when he said that a con- 
siderable improvement had taken place, 
he was also bound to add, that there still 
unfortunately existed sufficient ground 
for apprehension, that, if government were 
now deprived of those extraordinary 
powers with which it had been invested, a 
recurrence of the evil would be the inevi- 
table result. When crimes of the nature 
of those to which he had been alluding 
had attained a certain degree of maturity, 
it was not to be expected that the spirit 
which had led to them could at once be 
suppressed ; it required something more 
than a temporary submission to the law, to 
show that the country was really and ef- 
fectually tranquillized. In Tipperary 
seven houses had been burned, and nine 
attacked and robbed of arms, and _one 
murder committed in one district, within 
the short space of ten days. But the 
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magnitude of the evil did not depend upon 
the number of houses attacked or burned, 
or uponthe number of outrages committed ; 
an increase in the number of crimes might 
take place in the most peaceful commu- 
nities, might be adequately met by an in- 
creased vigilance in the administration of 
the existing law; but the real nature of 
the evil in Ireland was to be found in the 
peculiar and distinctive character of the 
outrages committed. It was impossible 
to peruse the papers on the table, without 
seeing that the crimes now committed were 
marked with the same features which had 
distinguished them from the beginning. 
They bore the marks of the same syste- 
matic attempt to raise the power of the 
opulace above the power of the law. 

he outrages committed were in general 
preceded by some notice to the suffering 
individual, whose whole offence consisted 
in his disobedience to this -illegal au- 
thority.x—Another distinctive character 
which marked these outrages was, the 
systematic efforts which were made to in- 
flict vengeance upon those who were in 
any way instrumental in bringing any of 
these criminals to justice. It was most 
. distressing to know, that in the state in 
which Ireland had been, the law could 
not be put in force without risk to the 
lives of those well disposed individuals 
who dared to give their testimony in 
courts of justice. To such an incredible 
extent was this carried, that it had be- 
come, in the administration of the law, 
almost a matter of course to commit the 
witness to one gaol, while the criminal 
was sent to another, as the only means 
which the magistrate possessed of securing 
to him effectual protection. ‘The papers 
would present to the House a very recent 
instance, in which even this precaution 
had been found unavailing, in which an 
individual, who had been so committed to 
a gaol as a place of security, previous to 
his giving his evidence, had been induced 
to go out for a day, and on that very day 
had paid the forfeit of his life for his indis- 
cretion. But what was the general state 
of the country, as represented in the pa- 
pers before the House? That the people 
were all sworn to the same undefined ob- 
ject which marked these agsociations from 
the commencement, and that they still 
retained the arms of which they had ille- 

ally become possessed; that they had 
the disposition to attempt, and the means 
to execute their general purpose of vio- 
lence and revolution. He would, then, 
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put it to the House, whether it would be 
prudent to withdraw these powers from 
the hands of government? Whether it 
would be just or humane to leave the 
peaceable and well disposed inhabitants 
of Ireland, at the mercy of such criminals 
as those he had described? Or whether, 
after what he bad stated, it could for 
a moment be contended that the or- 
dinary laws in existence were sufficient to 
meet and put down the existing evil. The 
great claim which this law had upon the 
approbation of parliament, was, that it 
was precisely calculated to meet the evil 
complained of. In many instances it. ope- 
rated rather in the way of prevention than 
of punishment; it arrested the culprit in 
the commencement of his course; it saved 
him from the commission of crime of 3 
deeper die, and from a severer punishment. 
The ordinary laws in force admitted no 
interference, for the purpose of preventing 
the meeting of these insurgents. But this 


bill effectually prevented the meeting, by . 


restraining the parties to their dwellings ; 
if it failed in that, it enabled you to fin 

out, by examination of the houses, those 
who had been present. Ifthe government 
were to be deprived of this power of thus 
checking crime, they would have no other 
alternative left but that of inflicting the 
last dreadful sentence of the law, and de- 
priving the criminal of life. With what- 
ever propriety, therefore, this might be 
called, and it was justly called, a measure 
of severity, as applied to a country ina 
state of tranquillity, yet, in a country like 
Ireland, where the law had for a time lost 
its power, and where there was known to 
exist a determined spirit of insurrection, 
it was in fact quite the reverse ; and if there 
were gentlemen who felt for the severity 
which might be exercised under this law 
towards those who were guilty of crimes, 
and who as such were to be its victims, he 
begged they would also feel for the suffer- 
ings of those whom this law was intended 
to protect, who were by all admitted to be 
innocent of any offence, whose punish- 
ments, if the law did not now pass, would 
be infinitely more severe than any that 
could be inflicted upon the most criminal 
offender. It was a fact not undeserving 
the consideration of the House, that, at 
the very moment of these deliberations, 
the wretched and deluded criminals against 
whom this law was directed, were looking 
forward to the time of its expiration as to 
the time when they might renew their 
outrages with comparative security. It 
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was for the House, then, to decide whe- 
ther they would confirm these expecta- 
tions; whether they would run the risk of 
consigning the loyal and peaceful part of 
the community to the tyranny of the dis- 
loyal and the turbulent; or whether, by 
granting the powers which were now re- 
quired, which had been in no instance abu- 
sed, and which had been admitted by par- 
liament to be requisite for the suppression 
of the evils which existed, they would re- 
store to the suffering parts of Ireland com- 

arative tranquillity and peace. He well 
cnew that individual character could be 
no ground to warrant parliament in ¢on- 
ferring powers of extraordinary severity ; 
but, admitting the severity of the case, 
which, he apprehended, was fully estab- 
lished, he might fairly, say that a govern- 
ment that had wisely, moderately, but 
firmly executed the powers already con- 
fided to it, had a strong claim to their re- 
newal. There were those in the House 
who must know how justly the utmost re- 
liance might be placed in the noble mar- 
quis at the head of the affairs of Ireland, 
and how dearly he was attached to the 
true principles of freedom ; but it was be- 
cause he knew that in free countries es- 
pecially, the constitution could dot some- 
times be maintained without unusual 
means and exertions, that he called upon 
the British parliament to continye the 
law before the House. He (Mr. G.) 
asked for no new and untried authority, 
and he asked it for a period shorter than 
parliament had ever before granted it in 
any case of similar danger. He asked it, 
finally, for the purpose of maturing mea- 
sures of civil police and internal adminis- 
tration under which he was as willing as 
any man to allow Ireland ought to be go- 
verned. He moved that the Speaker do 
leave the chair. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he considered 
the present to be a measure which would 
retard, instead of advancing, the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, Besides, if the House 
passed this bill without receiving from 
ministers a guarantee of an investigation 
into the state of Ireland, then no such 
investigation would at all take place. 
When it was found that the causes of any 
recent conflagration still existed, it be- 
came a duty to take such measures as 
would prevent the operation of those 
causes in future. He begged leave to 
disclaim all imputation on the character 
of the noble marquis now at the head of 
the Irish goverament. This was the more 
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necessary, as he was arraigning a meg- 
sure which might almost be considered 
as one in which he was personally inter- 
ested. For that noble marquis he always 
entertained the greatest respect. He be- 
lieved bim to be a statesman possessed of 
a most comprehensive mind, and of many 
splendid qualities. But that considera- 
tion in no way removed his objections to 
the proposed measure, which were founded 
on the nature of the measure itself, and 
without any reference to those by whom it 
was to be putin execution. When the bill 
was introduced in the early part of the ses- 
sion, it was passed without any previous 
investigation. That haste had been justi- 
fied by a reference to suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus act in this country, agreed 
to by parliament with as little preliminary 
inquiry. But the cases were not parallel; 
and, if they were, he would say of both 
measures, that they had been asked for by 
government in the lust of power, and 
granted by parliament ia the wantonness 
of confidence. We were in both coun- 
tries travelling over and over the same 
dangerous and shameful round—a demand 
of justice, on the past of the people, 
invariably met by an act of severity on 
the part of the governors. The enaet- 
ments of the bill were tremendous, and 
were calculated to dissolye all the ele- 
ments on which social civilization de- 
pended. Although 25 years had elapsed 
since he first knew Ireland, neyer should 
he forget the scenes of horror he had 
then witnessed in that country; never 
should he forget the tears and howliags 
of women and children, lamenting the 
fate of their husbands and fathers, who 
were sent either as felons to New South 
Wales, or as conscripts to swell the armies 
of the king of Prussia. He knew that 
the calumniators of the Irish would be 
ready to palliate the conduct of the Irish 
government, at the time to which he 
alluded, by saying that brute force was 
the only vis medicatriz for the disorders 
of Ireland. He would just state one 
fact, which he had himself witnessed, and 
leave the House to judge how far such 
an exhibition of cruelty could be condu- 
cive to the restoration of tranquillity in 
any country. He remembered having 
been in Ireland, when a man against 
whom no absolute charge was preferred, 
but was only suspected of being an United 
Irishman, was apprehended; and when it 
was thought expedient by the high sheriff 
to endeavour to obtain from him, by tor- 
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ture, a confession of his own guilt, as well 
as an inculpation of others, he remem- 
bered seeing that man tied to the scaffold, 
hung up by the back, another part of his 
person tied to the calves of his legs, his 
back excoriated with flogging, and salted, 
until the whole presented a shocking and 
undistinguishable mass of bleeding flesh. 
He = R. W.) should not have possessed 
the feelings of a man if he had not re- 
monstrated with those who were superin- 
tending this dreadful barbarity. He did 
Temonstrate. And what was the answer 
he received ? “ You know nothing of the 
Irish. They can be governed only by 
-cats-o’-nine-tails andhalters. The drummer 
and the executioner are the best minis- 
ters in this country.”” Who did not re- 
member the atrocities committed by a 
magistrate of great authority in another 
part of Ireland? Against that magistrate 
various actions were instituted by indivi- 
duals, on whom he had ordered without 
cause, the infliction of the most brutal 
punishment. Among others, Mr Wright, 
a teacher of French, hearing that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, high sheriff of Tipperary, had 
received some charges of a seditious 
nature against him, waited on Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, who, -without investigation, sen- 
tenced him to be flogged, and then shot. 
The unhappy man surrendered his keys 
to have his papers searched, protesting 
his innocence. Next day the unhappy 
man was dragged to a ladder in Clonmell- 
street, to undergo his sentence. He 
knelt down in prayer, with his hat before 
his face. Mr. Fitzgerald. came -up, 
dragged his hat from him and trampled 
on it ; seized the man by the hair, dragged 
him to the earth, cut him across the fore- 
head with his sword, and then had him 
stripped naked, tied up to the ladder, and 
ordered him fifty lashes. Major Rial, an 
officer in the town, came up as the fifty 
lashes were completed, and asked Mr. 
Fitzgerald the cause? Mr. F.. handed 
the major a note, written in French, say- 
ing he did not himself understand French, 
though he understood Irish, but he (major 
Ria!) would find in that letter what would 
justify him in flogging the scoundrel to 
death. Major Rial read the letter.—He 
found it to be a note addressed to the 
victim, translated in these words :—« Sir, 
I am extremely sorry I cannot wait on 
you at the hour appointed, being una- 
voidably obliged to attend sir Laurence 
Parsons. Your’s, Baron de Clubs.” Not- 


withstanding this translation, which major | 
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Rial read to Mr. Fitzgerald, he ordered 
fifty lashes more to be inflicted, and with 
such peculiar severity, that the bowels of 
the victim could be perceived to be con- 
vulsed and working through his wounds. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, finding he could not con- 
tinue the application of his cat-o’-nine- 
tails on that part without cutting his way 
into his body, ordered the waistband of 
his breeches to be cut open, and 50 more 
lashes to be inflicted there. He then left 
the unfertunate man bleeding and _ sus- 
pended while he went to the barracks to 
demand a file of men to come and shoot 
him ;' but being refused by the command- 
ing officer, he came back and sought for 
arope to hang him, but could not get 
one. He then ordered him to be cut 
down and sent back to prison, where he 
was confined in a dark small room, with 
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‘no‘other furniture than a wretched pallet 


of straw without covering, and there he 
remained six or seven days without medi- 
cal assistance. | 
indemnity in favour of the magistrate in 
question, was introduced into the Irish 
House of Commons, and passed, amidst 
the applauses and eulogies of members 
who, for that act merited a subjection to 
the severities before the inflictor of which 
they thus erected a screen. But was that 
all? No. That very individual was made 
a colonel in the army, and was sent out 
to the Mediterranean in the command of 
a regiment; from which command, how- 
ever, he was removed in four-and- twenty 
hours after his arrival, by the brave, amia- 
ble, and ever-to-be lamented sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. Motions of inquiry into 
the causes of the discontents had been 
frequently made, but uniformly rejected. 
In the meanwhile, the Insurrection act 
had been: at various periods renewed. 
Parliament were now called upon to pass 
it for another year, without any previous 
investigation of the evils which had been 
formerly occasioned by its operation. 
The effect of those evils still manifested 
itself. The wounds of the body might 
be healed (although in many cases the 
sufferer had gone to the tomb), but the 
wounded spirit remained, and its deep 
and bitter execrations were yet pouring 
forth. And, was not that the natural 
order of things? Was it not in the 
course of nature, that grievances should 
produce hatred; that neglect should pro- 
duce lawlessness ; that intolerance should 
produce impatience and insurrection ? 
The time had, however, come, when we 
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must, change our system in Ireland— 
when we must endeavour to discover re- 
medies for the evils that for so many 
centuries had been accumulating in that 
unhappy country. The first remedy which 
he should recommend, was to put an end 
to all those heartburnings, arising out of 
religious distinctions; for how could that 
be called a man’s country, in which he 
was not permitted freely to enjoy his full 
share of civil rights?. He knew it would 
be said, that the House of Commons had 
done their duty on this subject; and that 
the impediment arose in another place. 
But, could any man believe, that if those 
members of the cabinet, who affected to 
favour the cause of the Catholics, had 
exerted themselves with sincerity and 
earnestness, the question would not have 
been carried in the other house of parlia- 
ment by acclamation? Every one knew 
in what principles the late prince of 
Wales had been educated, and the subse- 
quent professions of that illustrious per- 
sonage; and he (sir R. W.) had no doubt, 
if ministers had acted on the subject of 
Catholic emancipation honestly and be- 
comingly, that his majesty would have 
been happy to exclaim with Joseph 2nd. 
—‘ Thank God! the influence of fanati- 
cism is about to cease in my empire.” 
Was it not monstrous that between four 
and five millions of our fellow-subjects 
should be deprived of their civil rights 
for following a creed, which they be- 
lieved, a creed which not long ago our 
own ancestors believed, and which they 
abandoned, not from any gradual convic- 
tion of its error, but in sudden deference 
to the will of a cruel tyrant, who had 
been baffled by the head of the Catholic 
church in the pursuit of a criminal object? 
The next remedy he should recommend, 
was the removal of an evil which had 
long been a main cause of the discontents 
and .insurrections of Ireland, whatever 
shape they might have assumed ;—the 
tithe system. ‘The abolition of the pre- 
sent system of tithes, and a new regula- 
tion of the revenues of the church, were 
indispensable. This was a subject with 
which the legislature had frequently in- 
terfered. They had interfered with it in 
the reigns of Henry the 4th and Henry 
5th. In the reign of Henry the 8th, par- 
liament called upon the king to take the 
administration of the revenues of the 
church into his own hands. In 1735, the 
parliament of Ireland passed a resolution 
relieving pasture land from the payment 
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of tithes. Since the Union, the noble 
marquis opposite had brought into the 
imperial parliament a measure exempting 
pasture land from the payment of tithes. 
It was idle, therefore, to talk of the inex- 
pediency of any interference on this sub- 
ject.—The gallant member proceeded to 
recapitulate from Hume, the history of 
tithes for some time after their first intro- 
duction into’ England. From the tithes 
of Ireland her bishops derived the most 
princely fortunes. While the salary of 
an English bishop averaged about 3,000/. 
a-year, the total revenue of the Irish 
archbishops and bishops was no less than 
118,000/. per annum. But by leases fall- 
ing in and other means, this hierarchy in 
reality received much more; and an Irish 
archbishop had lately died worth 150,000/., 
although he did not bring a single shilling 
with him into Ireland. M. Chateaubriand, 
the champion par excellence in France, 
of divine right, in church and state, could 
not defend the consecrated title of tithes, 
and only lamented over them as “ the 
abolition of a patriarchal tribute the most 
venerable amongst men—as a broken link 
which had connected the bounties of the 
earth with the hopes of heaven, the in- 
terests of the priest with the prosperity of 
the labourer, and the chaunts and canti- 
cles of all ages with the flowers and the 
fruits of all seasons.” —The third remedy 
which he would prescribe for the evils in 
Ireland, was the education of the lower 
orders. That was an object at present 
grossly neglected. It was true that par- 
liament voted every year 18,000/. for a 
Protestant school ; 9,000/. for a Catholic 
school. With that inequality he would 
not quarrel. But what he quarrelled with 
was, that a grant of 11,000/. was voted to 
an association called the Kildare Asso- 
ciation. He was sure that the House in- 
tended that the institution should be open 
for the instruction of the lower orders, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. But the 
trustees for the Kildare Association. 
managed the matter in a way utterly 
subversive of that intention. With a 
view to remedy if possible the evils 
which for five-and-twenty years had op- 
pressed Ireland, and had been a source 
of embarrassment and peril to the empire 
at large, he should propose as an amend- 
ment to the motion: ‘* That it be an in- 
struction to the committee, that they do 
investigate the causes of the present dis- 
tressed state of Ireland, witha view to the, 
adoption of such measures as may be cal- 
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Culated to restore and preserve the tran- 
quillity of the country, and render unne- 
-Cessaty those provisions of extraordinary 
severity, which are incompatible witli the 
spirit and practice of the Britisl consti~ 
tution’” 

Mr. Lucius Concannon urged the' imme- 
diaté necessity of adopting’ measures cal- 
culated to heal the wounds of his’ native 
coutitry ; and warmly expressed the in- 
dignation which he felt at seeing minis- 
tets allow month’ after month! to elapse; 
atid calamity aftér calamity to’ occur, 
Wittiout any endeavour to’ atrest thé pro- 
gtess of the evil. 

~ Coloriel Davies said, that although he 
fully concurred in the indignition ex- 
pressed’ against the ministers for their 
want of exertion to remove the causes of 
the misery of Ireland, yet as he could not 
consent, of account of any fault of theirs, 
td lédve the loyal inhabitants of that 
country exposed’ to the’ dagger of the 
midnight assassin, he should, liowever re- 
luctantly, vote for the bill, While he 
made this sacrifice of personal feeling, he 
night be allowed to ask liow the ministers 
justified themselvés'for not having, during 
the session, proposed’any measure for the 
relief of Ireland, except that insufficient 
measure for the leasing’ of tithes? One 
cause of Ireland’s misfortunes was, that 
reduidancy of population, which appeared 
to' increase with an. accumulated’ force: 
That redundancy of population did, in his 
opinion, produce the moral degradation 
of' Ireland; and, operating on the. prin- 
ciple of re-action, that moral degradation 
had the effect of keeping up the excessive 
population. The Irish gentlemen were 
not guiltless‘in' this case, by their practice 
of multiplying freeholds for election: pur- 
poses. He should be sorry to narrow the: 
elective franchise ; but if leases for lifeno 
longer gave a vote in Ireland, the’ gentry’ 
would have a:direct interest in diminish- 
ing the population on their’ estates, and! 
of removing the great evil. A heavy re+ 
sponsibility rested on the government, for’ 
its conduct towards @ country, which, 
from its natural advantages, might lave 
been'a paradise, but which, by misma- 
aoa had been made a: terrestrial 

ell. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that when the'act 
had first been passed, he had never dis- 
charged a more painful duty than in give 
ing it his support. If at the’ time when 
the Insurrection act had: been first pro- 
posed this session, ministérs‘had’ net given 
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an absolute pledge, their declarations and 
the mode of bringing forwatd the measure, 
had created 4 strong belief that they in- 
tended to take immediate steps to remove 
the réal causes of that disorganization 
and discontent, which they introduced a 
témporary measure to repress. From the 
limited duration of the Insurrection act, as 
at first acceded to by the House, from the 
rapidity with which it was carried through 
all its stdges, by the suspension even 
of the standing orders of parliament, 
from all the circutistances connected 
with that proceeding, as well as from 
thé speech of the noble niover, every per- 
son was led to believe that ministers were 
determined to reform, or rather to abandon 
that system under which Ireland had so 
long suffered; and to remove those itri- 
tating’ causes df discontent which had so 
long and so lamentably prevailed. Now, 
what been done? Had measures of con- 
ciliation, by which alone: those evils could 
be alleviated, been resorted to’? No; a . 
system of coercion alone had been pur- 
sued. What boon had Ireland received 
during the present session ? With the ex- 
ception of the remission of the window- 
tax, which he admitted to be a great boon, 
what had been done for that country? 
The people of Ireland had, under the 
pressure of actual famine and disease, re- 
ceived some relief from grants made by 
that House. It was, however, a temporary 
relief, meant to meet a temporary disease, 
‘and did not enter into the general policy 
‘of the government of the day. Was, he 
would ask, the Tithe-leasing bill any effec- 
tual remedy for the evils arising out of 
the present mode of supporting the esta- 
'blished churcli? Could- any man who 
looked on’ tithes’ as producing any por- 
tion of the discoriteit which was felt 
throughout Ireland; consider that bill as 
‘any thing like a remedy?’ Witli respect to 
the Police bill, as introduced into the 
| House, so far from’ doing away the-evils 
complained of, it really aggravated them: 
The measure’ a3 amendeil was calculated 
‘to have’ a’ bettet effect. What, then; had 
Treland received; after all the promises 
‘held out to her ?—-A'mere measure of po- 
lice, and an inefficient Tithe bill, calcu- 
lated-less to tranquillize than’ to'irritate. 
These two measures were sitrely not such 
as the legislature should offer for the'relief 
of Ireland. The' objections 'to' the passing 
of the Insurrection’ act now, were much 
stronger than at the beginning of the 
session. . In’‘the‘first place, the hope that 
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it, was only passed to give time for per- 
manent measures of amelioration bad not 
been realised. The people of Ireland had 
expected remedial measures, ministers 
held out hopes that such would be in- 
troduced, but all had ended in disappoint- 
ment. In the next place, the dispatches 
on. which it was professedly grounded, 
would as much warrant a perpetual as a 
temporary Insurrection act ; as in the last 
page of them that bill was demanded, not 
for any immediate protection, but to pro- 
mote “ the extension and cultivation of 
peace and good order.” In former cases 
such. a measure. had been asked for only 
as a remedy for an existing evil; but here 
the recommendation went far beyond that 
limit, and this most severe measure of 
coercion was pointed out for the first time 
as necessary “for the extension and cul- 
tivation of peace and good order.”” He 
very much doubted the propriety of pass- 
ing sucha law on documents so meagre 
and jejune as the dispatches now on the 
table. There was no period at which in- 
formation of a similar character and na- 
ture could not be laid before parliament. 
The dispatches from lord Whitworth, 
upon which the measure of 1816 had been 
founded, had been of a character essen- 
tially different. Why were anonymous 
communications to be laid before parlia- 
ment, and how could they be depended 
upon? He, as a magistrate of Ireland, 
never wished but that his information and 
his name, when he happened to be in com- 
munication with government, should be 
‘coupled together. He was anxious to be 
fairly and publicly responsible for what- 
ever he did in his official capacity. He 
believed that such would be the feel- 
ings of the most respectable magistrates of 
Ireland, Hg believed,.also, that so far from 
the people of Ireland feeling any prejudice 
against’ a magistrate for performing his 
duty, they would esteem and respect him, 
if le administered justice fairly and im- 
partially, however strictly. He was dis- 
posed to accede tothe act now proposed 
as a remedy for existing evils ; he believed 
it would be found useful in quieting the 
disturbed districts.. The crime to which 
it referred was fairly described, and the 
punishment, attached to it. was not too 
great. But he would now, and must ever, 
protest against the principle-which super- 
seded the-trial by jury—a principle in- 
troduced not only unwisely but unjustly ; 
not’ only without evidence but against 
evidence of the most decisive character. Ir 
VOL. VII. 
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juries had heen.found either uawilling or 
unable to do their duty, then, perhaps, 
he would not blame the legislature for dis- 
pensing with the great constitutional prin- 
ciple of jury trial. A measure thus in- 
fringing upon the constitutional liberties 
of the people could only be defended in a 
case of extreme emergency, when, if. the 
trial by jury were found at a particular 
‘cia unsafe, it might besuspended. But 

ow stood'the case here? Since the dis- 
turbance in the county of Limerick, the 
trial by jury was resorted to. Two special 
commissions had been held, and he be- 
lieved: one if not both of these com- 
missions was attended by the present 
attorney-yereral for Ireland. No jurors 
could have assembled under circumstances 
of greater terror and apprehension than 
prevailed at the period to which he re- 
ferred. They .were assembled under cir- 
cumstances that might have shaken the 
resolution even of the most constant and 
firm-minded men; yet, though placed. in 
this perilous situation, it was impossible 
for any juries to behave with a more un- 
daunted spirit [Hear!]. He confidently 
asserted in the hearing of the attorney- 
general for Ireland, that no men had ever 
performed a public trust with more un- 
daunted spirit than the juries of Munster 
at the late special commission (Mr, Plun- 
kett assented). The right hon. gentleman 
assented. What pretence was there then 
for abolishing jury trial in similar cases 
(Hear, hear, hear!]. If the experiment 
of trial by jury had been attempted under 
all possible disadvantages, and if it had 
been found to answer every purpose for 
which it was originally instituted—that of 
affording substantial justice—he would 
turn round and boldly ask parliament, 
what good reason could be adduced for 
suspending the great constitutional right 
of the country? [Hear,hear!]. It was 
in the. power of the magistrates, under 
this bill, to try the accused party without 
a jury; it was in their power to extend to 
the prisoner in the dock, if they pleased, 
the merciful interposition of a jury; but 
surely a jury trial should have been the 
rule, and not the exception [Hear !].. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) had 
taken care to.speak only of the origin of 
the present insurrection; he seemed to 
consider the present insurrection as pe- 
culiar in its nature and origin, whereas 
the causes of this and all previous ones 
were the same.. If he looked into the cor. 
respondence in the British Museum, he 
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would find that even in 1640 and 1650, 
the very same causes which were now 
spoken of, the mode of letting property, 
the oppression of the peasantry, and the 
local impositions, were referred to as the 
causes of evil in Ireland. If they could 
pass a measure of fifty times the strength 
of the Insurrection act, supposing such 
adamantine legislation were within the 
power of parliament, it would only skin 
over the wound, not heal it. When con- 
ciliatory measures were called for, the 
answer was ‘* the house is on fire, first 
extinguish the flames, and then we may 
talk of improvement.” But how could 
the legislature be justified, when, for years, 
the same evils were daily recurring and 
increasing, without any efficient effort on 
the part of the government to put an end 
to them? What had been done for Ire- 
Jand? Had not an inquiry into the state 
ofthat country been refused? Had any 
thing been done which would conduce to 
its permanent improvement? When the 
motion of his right hon. friend (the mem- 
ber for Waterford) for an inquiry had 
been brought forward, what had been its 
result? It had been refused; and that re- 
fusal had been justified on the ground that 
the House, in courtesy, ought to wait until 
they saw what government was about to 
do. They had waited, and they now saw 
that government had done nothing, and 
were not disposed to do any thing effec- 
tual. How had the subject of the tithe 
system been inet when that measure had 
been brought forward by his hon. friend 
(sir John Newport) in an amendment 'to 
the motion of the hon. member for Aber- 
deen? That motion had been met by car- 
rying the previous question ; and this 
after the strongest declarations of opi- 
nion ever made by the individuals most 
intimately acquainted with Ireland and her 
real interests. Such was the conduct of 
the present government. What had been 
the remedies resorted to by the best and 
wisest men in times and_cases similar to 
the present? He would read to the House 
a few words from the recommendation of 
the celebrated lord Bacon, in which that 
great philosopher, in speaking of the best 
mode of rendering Ireland happy and pros- 
perous, thus stated his sentiments :—** The 
reduction of that country, as well to civi- 
lity and justice as to obedience and peace, 
which things, as affairs now stand, I hold 
to be inseparable, consisteth in four points. 
—1. The extinguishing the relics of the 
war.” He (Mr. Rice) would call on the 
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government to extinguish the relics’ of 
party feelings. The 2nd point was, «the 
recovery of the hearts of the people.’ 
Now, -he would ask of the House, and of 
the members of all past administrations 
since the Union, whether any one measure 
had been set on foot, which had for its 
object “ the recovery of the hearts of the 
people” [Hear, hear!]. The 3rd point 
was, “ the removing of the roots and oc- 
casions of new troubles.” He demanded 
of the House, whether the Insurrection 
act was the true mode of “ removing the 
roots, and occasions of ‘new troubles’? 
(Hear, hear!]. And if the Insurrection 
act were not likely to have that effect,’ he 
would ask, which of the nominally reme- 
dial measures that had been introduced 
of late years was calculated “ to remove 
the roots and occasions of new troubles ?” 
(Hear, hear!]. The 4th point was, 
‘© Plantations and buildings.” These 
might not in themselves be applicable to 
Ireland in her present circumstances ; but 
reasorfing by analogy, and looking to the 
encouragement of her fisheries and ma- 
nufactures, the principle was perfectly 
just. Bacon went on to say, that—** To- 
wards the recovery of the hearts of the 
people there are but three things in rerum 
natura: 1. Religion;” which (observed 
Mr. Rice) implied the most extensive 
toleration. 2. “ Justice and protection.” 
By this was meant, not only an equal ad- 
ministration of the law, but that it should 
be equally accessible to all. The Srd 
point was—‘ Obligation and reward.” 
Did these come within the character of 
the Insurrection act ? [Hear, hear!]. On 
this third head Bacon had expressed him- 
self :—** 3, Obligation and reward.— 
premium et pena. I am persuaded that 
if a penny in the pound which hath been 
spent in pena (for this war is but poena, 
a chastisement of rebels, without fruit or 
emolument to the state) had been spent 
in preemio, that is, in rewarding, things 
had never grown to this extremity.” He 
(Mr. Rice), in quoting the passage rela- 
tive to justice, did not mean to say, that 
justice was administered in Ireland with 
unfairness or partiality; but he was bound 
to state that a system which would render 
justice accessible to all did not exist m 
Ireland. The expense of legal proceed- 
ings operated, in many cases, as a denial 
of justice; and when the poor could not 
have redress by law, they would undoubt- 
edly .seek it by some other means. » The 
consequence resulting from such a system 
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was, not merely the injustice which one 

arty must unavoidably be subject to. 

he: evil. extended farther. The poor, 
when denied justice by the law, would 
endeavour to work out a wild and savage 
kind of justice for themselves; and the 
want of a legal remedy was, in many in- 
stances, the occasion and pretence for 
serious violations of the peace. This was 
ene cause of the crimes by which that 
country was too frequently + finn oe As 
an illustration of this part of his argu- 
ment, the hon. gentleman referred to a 
case which came within his own know- 
ledge. An individual died, leaving 15/. 
or 20/, to certain persons. The executor 
got possession of the property, and the 
legatees, to whom he refused to deliver 
it up, proceeded against him in the As- 
sistant Barrister’s court. When the cause 
came.on to be heard, the assistant bar- 
rister stated, that he had no jurisdiction 
with respect to legacies, and the plaintiffs 
were nonsuited. They then got an en- 
gagement from the executor to pay the 
demand, and on this engagement they 
again sued him in the. Assistant Bar- 
rister’s court: but the same objection 
was taken, and successfully taken. What 
did they then do? They proceeded cri- 
minally against the party, and turned into 
a breach of the peace that which was, in 
fact, a.civil question.. It was a common 
thing, as the hon. member for Mayo (Mr. 
Browne) had formerly stated, when any 
dispute arose about the tenure of lands, 
to break the peace, and lay an information 
for the purpose of deciding, in the shape 
of a criminal question, that which the 
law did not enable them to set at rest in 
any other way. The -legislature had 
done away with wager of battle -in this 
country ;-but the Stamp act, sanctioned 
and upheld by the gentlemen opposite, 
had indirectly encouraged it in Ireland. [A 
Jaugh.] . When his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Grant) had, on a former occasion, called 
on the landlords of Ireland to provide 
better habitation and more enlarged 
comforts for their tenants, he forgot 
that their good wishes had always been 
opposed by the gentlemen belonging to. 
his majesty’s Treasury. Ireland had 
always met a formidable antagonist in 
the person of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer for the time being. Whatever 
might have been done for the lower orders 
of that country was rendered of no avail 
by the counteracting influence of the right 











hon. gentleman who presided over the 
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taxation of the country. How did the 
case stand? What encouragement did the 
people generally receive? If they built a 
house, it must be with taxed timber; if 
they enjoyed the light and air of heaven, 
it must be through taxed windows; if 
they wished to enjoy the warmth ofa fire, 
it must be at a taxed hearth. If they 
were desirous of drinking any liquor 
stronger than water, they could only in- 
dulge themselves by paying a tax. Now, 
what effect had this system of severe taxa- 
tion produced? He would prove that in 
proportion as taxes were increased, crime 
also increased—and vice versa. If they 
looked to the number of convictions in 
criminal cases, as compared with the rise 
and fall of duties on malt and spirits, they 
would find this proportion clearly esta- 
blished :— 


Criminal Convictions. 
In 1815 there were 771 

1816 - - 907 

1817 532 

1818 499 9 6 

1819 531 14 6 

1820 (5 GeO Sa 6 
From this it appeared, that whenever there 
was a decrease in the duty on malt and 
spirits, there was also a decrease in crime. 
The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
animadvert on the prevalence of illicit 
distillation in Ireland; and demanded 
how could country gentlemen enforce 
the law against others, when they.were 
themselves but two often in the habit of 
using spirits illegally manufactured ; and 
encouraging their tenants in habitual vio- 
lations of the Jaw. It was.impossible that 
government could: put down -distillation 
in Ireland, until, by lowering the duties, 
they removed the temptaticn- to commit 
the offence. In agreeing, however, with 
the limitations he had stated to the pass- 
ing of the bill, he did not rely altogether 
on his own opinion. The magistrates of 
the county of Limerick had solicited a re- 
newal of the bill, although they wished to 
see an alteration in the m@de of trial. He 
thought that an opinion coming from such 
a quarter was entitled to great considera- 
tion. It was, thérefore, from a wish to 
promote an inquiry into the state of Ire- 
land, and not from any wish to oppose 
the bill itself, that he should give his vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in every 
instance of conviction under the Insurrec- 
tion act, the same consideration had been 
given, as would have been bestowed upon 
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it had it occurred under the ordinary 
jarisdiction of the laws. 
credit was due to the lord lieutenant, for 
the manner in which he had ‘uniformly 
exercised the prerogative of mercy. He 
denied that the sctadfads of the government 
of Ireland had justified the gentlemen op- 
posite in stating, that the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act was demanded 
from a lust of power. The hon. thember 
for Limerick, objected to the re-enactment 
of the Insurrection act, because no inquiry 
had been made into the state of Ireland ; 
but had that House shown any reluctance 
to inquire into the three great subjects of 
Catholic emancipation, tithes, and edu- 
cation? The minute attention which had 
been given to the subject of illicit distil- 
lation was another proof. that Irish affairs 
were not neglected in that House. With 
respect to the scarcity of food now existing 
in that country, it was a subject of great 
delicacy and difficulty, and one in which 
government could. never interfere, before 

reat partial distress had arisen. Would 
it haye been wise’ in government to pre- 
vent, by a premature interposition, that 
éxhibition of public benevolence which 
had gone so far to alleviate the existing 
distress. With regard to tithes, every 
pledge which had been given by his noble 

iend at the commencement of the session 
had been fully redeemed. The hon. and 
gallant member had quoted a passage from 
a French writer on this subject, which he 
(Mr. Peel) professed himself wholly un- 
able to understand. This writer talked of 
** uniting the chaunts and canticles of all 
times with the fruits and flowers of all 
seasons.” [ A laugh.] The right hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by supporting the mo- 
tion, and by protesting against any modi- 
fication of the Insurrection act as calcu- 
lated to produce all the evils of an uncon- 
Stitutional measure without any of the ad- 
vantages which would: arise from the pre- 
Sent measure. ’ 
‘ Mr, J. Smith said, that nothing but a 
system of coef€ion had been purstied in 
the ‘government of Ireland for the last 
two centuries; and what had been the 
fruits of that system ?~insurrection and 
rebellion. He would put it to the House 
whether, during all that period, any feir 
attempt had been made to redress the 
real grievances of Ireland? The cause 
of the’greatest evils in that country was, 
that the occupiers of land were made re- 
sponsible for rents which could not be met 


by any industry or fair ingenuity. It was 
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not in the power of that House to remedy 
this; but it was in the power of governs 
ment to mitigate the evil. The measure 
now under consideration was hostile to 
every moral feeling. It required the 
father to inform against the son, and the 
son against the father, or made them liable 
to the same penalties. This was contrary 
to every principle of good feeling and 
moral duty. He could not but regard the 
Catholic question as one fruitful source 
of the miseries which afflicted Irelands 
Many years back a consideration of the 
tithe question had been promised; bat 
such a consideration parliament . cer- 
tainly had not yet gone into. One simple 
fact upon the subject was sufficients 
Perhaps there were in Ireland 700,000 
Protestants ; all the remainder of the po~ 
pulation being followers of the Catholic 
faith. The revenue of the church in that 
country was’ larger in proportion ‘than 
those in any other country of Europe ; 
and the mass of that revenue was exacted ~ 
from persons who had no interest or 
feeling in the system which they so main- 
tained. He firmly believed that a fair 
independent income might be given to the 
clergy of Ireland, and yet the bulk of the 
population be relieved from the oppressive 
system of tithes ; and, some time or other; 
measures to that effect must be adopted: 

Sir J. Newport was not prepared® to 
take upon himself the responsibility of op+ 
posing the present measure, under the 
circumstances upon which it was de 
manded ; but he thought that its con- 
tinuance ought to be limited to the 1st of 
May next. He trusted, however, that no 
farther prolongation of the law would’ be 
found requisite; for heavy would be the 
evil of teaching Ireland to believe that, in 
spite of all the promises held out to her 
at the Union, she was still to remain the 
victim of penal statutes. Forty three 
years had now elapsed since one of the 
greatest lawyers ‘and statesmen of his 
country,’ the lord chief baron Burgh, 
speaking of the situation, as to ° penal 
laws, of Ireland, had said, . “ penalty, 
punishment, and Ireland, are synonymous, 
-and they are written on the margin of her 
statute-book in letters of blood.” if the 
Irish were alienated from the laws ondet 
which they lived, to what cause bat to & 
defective government could that alienation 
be ascribed? He did say that minis 
ters had not done their duty towards Tre« 
land. He had the highest respect for the 
noble person at the head of the Irish go- 
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vernment ; but his confidence in no man 
should prevent him from. speaking where 
he thought negligence was apparent. If 
the lord Jieutenant was new, the cabinet 
was not new. The noble marquis oppo- 
site of all men was bound to seek a re- 
medy for the distresses of Ireland ; for 
it was under his auspices that she.had lost 
her independent legislature. He re- 
gretted to see that from some of the 
statements on the table of the House, the 
measure wore more the appearance of a 
apenas measure than any of the former 
nsurrection acts. They alluded-to a sort 
of moral improvement which was to grow 
out of it. Now the measure was, in its 
whole nature and tendency, not moral but 
coercive ; and he would tell the House, 
that for any purpose of moralimprovement, 
coercive measures would not be effectual. 
- Mr. Plunkett said, he considered the 
present measure as a lamentable evil; 
which could only be justified by the ex- 
treme necessity of the case. As a per- 
manent measure he should not merely 
deprecate it, but consider it as amounting 
to an extinction of the constitution of Ire- 
Jand ; and in that light he knew it was 
viewed by’ the noblé marquis at the 
head of the government of that country. 
If he thought for a moment that the 
passing of the present measure was to 
supersede the necessity of measures of 
amelioration, he would be the’ last’ man 
to consent even to its temporary enact- 
ment. That'there was no indisposition in 
the legislature to apply itself to such ob- 
jects, would: be evident to all who looked 
at the past and present condition of Ire- 
Jand. If any ‘country in the world had 
made greater progress in civilization 
during the last half century than another, 
that country was Ireland. Let hon. mem- 
bers recollect the time when Ireland had 
truly been-the victim of penal laws. Let 
then remember those statutes which, as 
chief baron ‘Burgh forcibly expressed it, 
“had visited the Catholic in his cradle, 
and accompanied him to his grave.” 
Those laws were now: no more. Was 
that nothing done -for the country? 
Thirty-eight years ago Ireland stood des- 
titute alike of commercial advantage and 
constitutional —. Were the rights, 
the laws, the free trade, which had been 
given to her, nothing ? And had there been 
any indisposition on the part of govern- 
ment to the granting of those immuni- 
ties ? Upon the question of emancipation, 
different opinions were entertained... For 
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himself, he confessed he. thought it the 
prime measure for the salvation of ‘Ire- 
land; but those were ‘no. true friends ‘to 
the success of that' measure, who’said—~ 
“ give us emancipation, or we will not 
give you the means of securing the tran- 
quillity of the country.” He felt the'im- 
portance of: emancipation ‘as a political 
measure, but he ‘did not believe that it 
had a jot to do with the troubles which.at 
present were agitating Ireland: © The 
wretched people who were in atmé against 
the government of the country would pay’ 
no more ‘regard to emancipation if it were 
presented to'them, than they would: pay 
to that elegant passage which the gallant 
member who spoke second in ‘the debate 
had ‘supposed to have some reference to 
the subject before the House: He agreed 
that it was the duty of government to ofi- 
ginate their own measures, and not to 
look to gentlemen on the other side; 
but with respect to tithes in'Ireland; go- 
vernment had originated its measure.” It 
was true that gentlemen opposite tréated 
the measure as ineffective and unsatis~ 
factory; but the answer of govetnment. 
was, “It is the best measure which, uh~ 
der the circumstances, we have been able 
to bring forward.” -Ifhon. gentlemen dis= 
liked that measure, government was en- 
titled- to say—‘* Propose to. us another, 
and we will take it into consideration.” 
Government had done the best which*it 
could do. It was not disposed to take 
up principles which somé honourable 
members were desirous of adopting. The 
hon. member who treated the rights of 


‘the church as different from the rights 


of the‘land-owner, and thought that go- 
vernment had a right to resume ‘the 
property of ‘the church whenever: it was 
expedient, had .introduced- a ‘principle 
which put an end to the ‘safety of pro~' 
perty altogether. -The principle which 
that hon. member was desirous of apply- 
ing to the rights of the church, some one 
else would apply to the property of the 
land-owner ; a third would carry it to the 
rights of the fund-holder ;.and-a fourth to 
every species of private property. Ifhon. 
gentlemen: knew the state of the country 
alittle more intimately, they would not 
object to the present measure. There 
nevér was in any country pretending to 
civilization, a more rigorous system of 
despotism than that exercised by those 
miscreants, the leaders of the disaffected. 
The murders and other crimes and cruel- 
ties, of which.they-were either the-direet 
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erpetrators, or the cause, were horrible. 
eir object, undeniably, was, to possess 
themselves of the whole landed property 
of the country. From his official situa- 
tion, he had access to know, that when 
the Insurrection act was in force, crimes 
were restrained, and when that act was 
not in force, they broke out. The act 
was very similar to that which he had 
proposed in 1807, during the lieute- 
nancy of the duke of Bedford. He 
had that morning received a commu- 
nication from the crown solicitor of the 
county of Cork, informing him that .a 
great part of the law expenses for that 
county arose from its having to maintain 
in its gaol a hundred persons, not crimi- 
nals, but witnesses, who sought security 
there from the terrorists who desolated 
the country. The communication like- 
wise added, that one of them who had re- 
linquished the protection afforded him, 
Lad fallen a victim to the vengeance of 
those infuriated wretches. 

Mr. Grattan wished the bill to be limit- 
ed to the Ist of May. He trusted the 
House would feel it its duty to make a 
serious inquiry into the state of Ireland. 

The House divided: For the original 
motion, 135; For sir R. Wilson’s amend- 
ment, 17. 


List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. Nugent, lord 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Palmer, C. F. 
Concannon, L. Ricardo, D. 
Cradock, 8. Robarts, Col. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Stewart, W. 
Hume, J. Whitbread, 8. C. . 


Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Williams, J. 


Maberly, John TELLERS. 
Monk, J.B. Wilson, sir R. 
Moore, P. Smith, J. 


The House went into the committee, 
in which a division took place on sir J. 
Newport’s motion, for limiting the dura- 
tion of the bill to the 1st of May, instead 
of the Ist of August: For sir J. Newport’s 
motion, 37. Against it, 94. 


List of the Minority. 


Brown, D. Glenorchy, vis. 
Barrett, S. M. Grattan, J. 

Bankes, H. Hume, J. 

Bernal, R. Hutchinson, hon. C.H. 


Hamilton, lord A. 


Brougham, H. 
Hill, lord A. 


Concannon L. 


Cradock, S. Kingsborough, lord 
Calvert, C. Langston, J. 
Calcraft, J. Lamb, hon. G. 


Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Grant, J. P. 


Monck, J. P. 
Martin, J. 
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Maberly, J. Robarts, Col. 
Marjoribanks, S. Rice, T. S. 
Newport, hon. sir J. Robinson, sir G. 


Nugent, lord Stewart, W. 
Palmer, C. F. Wilson, sir R. 
Parnell, sir H. Williams J. 
Prittie, hon. F. Wood, alderman 
Powlett, hon. W. TELLER. 


Ricardo, D. Davies, col. 
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Breacu oF PriviLEGE—CoMPLAINT 
AGAINST Mr. Hore anv Mr. Menzies. | 

| Mr. W. Courtenay rose, to bring under 
the notice of the House two recent pub- 
lications, to which he considered it neces- 
sary to call their very serious attention. 
The House would recollect that some lit- 
tle time ago, an hon. member (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) called for a parliamentary in- 
quiry into the conduct of the lord advo- 
cate of Scotland in relation to the public 


the debate on that occasion, the hon. 
member was under the necessity of taking 
upon himself the disagreeable part of an 
accuser. Disagreeable as that office must 
have been to the feelings of the hon. 
» member, it would not be doubted that he 
was then discharging one of the most im- 
portant functions which a member of the 
House of Commons could exercise. Any 
thing, therefore, which interfered with 
the free exercise of such a function must 
be considered as a breach of the privileges 
of that House. In the course of the ob- 
servations which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had made on the evening al- 
luded to, he was called upon to make 
some remarks on the cenduct of certain 
persons connected with public employ- 
ments in Scotland. Those remarks ap- 
peared to have elicited the particular 
comments of which he (Mr. C.) was now 
speaking from the parties concerned ; and 
to the publications in which they were 
contained, it was his wish to call the at- 
tention of the House. He held in his 
hand a pamphlet, entitled “« A Letter to 
the hon. James Abercromby, by John 
Hope.” Mr. Hope appeared to be one 
of the individuals on whose proceedings 
the hon. member had thought it requisite 
to make some reflections. Now, through- 
out the letter, that sort of spirit was visi- 
ble, which, when applied to words spoken 
by an hon. member in the conscientious 
discharge of his duty within these walls, 
did appear a most open and daring viola; 
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press of that country. In the course of . 
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tion of the privileges of parliament. _ The 
passages were of a nature to provoke feel- 
ings of hostility, and to bring the writer 
into direct personal altercation and con- 
tact with the individual to whom they 
were addressed. ‘That such was the ma- 
nifest tendency of this publication, he 
thought the House would at once agree 
with him. He would read one or two 
passages only, which appeared to him to 
be couched in the most improper, and 
even gross, language. The letter of Mr. 
Hope began by describing the occasion 
out of which it had arisen ; it spoke of the 
reports which had appeared of the hon. 
gentleman’s speech, and then expressed 
the opinion of the writer that those re- 
ports were correct. The writer then ad- 
dressed himself to the hon. member, as- 
suming him to be the undoubted speaker 
of the speech so reported, and afterwards 
expressed himself thus: ‘* On the gross 
injustice to the defendants, resulting from 
this perversion of the. privileges of parlia- 
mentary’ discussion, in order to aid the 
private action of a political associate, and 
to prepossess and prejudice the minds of 
the public, from whom the jury must 
afterwards be selected, it is needless to 
enlarge.” With the hon. gentleman whose 
speech was thus attacked, he was in no 


‘ way politically associated ; but on what- 


ever side of the House a man might hap- 
pen to vote, if his speech was delivered as 
the conscientious expression of his senti- 
ments, it was the bounden duty of that 
House to prohibit the application to it of 
language amounting to a charge of per- 
verting the privileges of parliament to the 
most base and unworthy motives. There 
were other passages in the same letter of 
much the sawe character. One of these 
passages was to this effect: ‘* Upon what 
grounds you and sir James Mackintosh 
have proceeded in the attack which you 
have severally made upon me, for sup- 
posed conduct, as a counsel in a private 
and depending action, I have no means 
ofexactly ascertaining. It is very possible 
that the wilful misrepresentation of others 
may have induced you to think yourselves 
safe in the grounds of that attack. But 

whatever was the nature of your infor- 
mation )—that the circumstances in ques- 
tion have been anxiously, or at least has- 
tily, and therefore unwarrantably, seized 
hold of, for the purpose of imputing my 
official conduct to flagitious motives, can- 
not be denied. Whether you truly be- 
lieved the statements which you were so 
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| forward and ready to make, is a question 
| Icannot permit myself to ask. The in- 
| justice, illiberality, and intemperance of 
the comments, with which these state- 
ments were accompanied, you cannot now 
dispute.” He was convinced that the 
hon. and learned member himself was the 
only person in that House who would op- 
pose the course which he (Mr. C.) was 
now pursuing. But, much as he respected 
his hon. and learned friend, he did not 
feel that parliament ought to consult his 
wishes upon such an occasion: they were 
bound to preserve their character and 
dignity, and to see that their most im- 
portant privileges were preserved invio- 
late. The pamphlet went on .to impute 
to his hon. and learned friend the having 
made an attack upon the writer, knowing 
it to be totally unfounded. How could 
they boast of the freedom of debate, if 
any act of public duty was to be followed 
up by such attacks as those contained in 
this pamphlet. He had now stated the 
case of Mr. Hope’s letter: but there was 
another matter so connected with the let- 
ter, that he thought it necessary to bring 
it before the House. In the Courier news- 
paper of the preceding evening, there had 
appeared a letter from a Mr. Menzies, an 
advocate, addressed to the same hon. mem- 
ber, and which letter would seem to have 
been sent with a comment to the editor of 
that print. The letter purported to come 
from Mr. Menzies ; and the comment was 
in these words, ** In what you put forth 
as a fair report of Mr. Abercromby’s 
speech, improper motives were by ver 

strong inuendo and implication attributed 
to me. Such imputations I regard with 
the most perfect scorn; and I have now 
shown that, whoever was the real author 
of them, they were altogether unwar- 
ranted, groundless, and false.’? He should 
wish the House well to consider the spirit 
and language of these two publications. 
To him it ‘appeared that they formed a 
part of that fatal system which had of 
late been manifesting itself in this coun- 
try, and which it was high time the House 
should effectually put down. He thought 
they would concur with him in thinking 
that the object of. both these publica- 
tions was, to make a personal quarrel grow 
out of the discharge of a ‘most painful and 
unpleasant duty, which a inember of that 
House had thought proper to undertake. 
He should first put in the papers, the 
most objectionable passages of which he 
had himself marked, and then move a re- 
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solution, that the marked passages which 
the papérs.so put in contained, amounted 
to a breach of the privileges of that 
House. 
.. The said printed Letter, and the said 
newspaper, were delivered in at the 
table; and certain, passages in the said 
rinted Letter were read. | After which, 
Mr, Courtenay moved,, “ That the said 
printed Letter is in breach of the privi- 
leges of this House.’’ 
: .The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that.in some instances the House had at 
once voted the paper complained of to be 
a breach: of privilege, but in other cases it 
hail postponed coming to a decision till a 
future day. 

The Speaker was aware that both 
courses had frequently been taken; but 
he:believed the course taken when it was 
& constructive breach of privilege, differed 
from that which had been pursued where 
the’ breach was positive and distinct. 
The question now was whether there had 
been a comment, and what were the terms 
in which that comment was couched. If 
there had been a comment at all, there 
was an-end to the question about breach of 
privilege. - : 
i Mr. Wynn agreed that the contents of 
the paper, which had not been read, had 
no-relation to'the question then before the 
‘House; but as the passages which had 
been: read might be mitigated or aggra+ 
vated by the other parts of the documents, 
it was desirable that the House should be 
put in possession of the whele. In the 
ease of, Mr. Reeves the whole of a long 

mphiet had been read at the table. 
This, howevér, was inconvenient, as the 
attention of the House could not be so 
fixed on the article while reading, as to 
make :them fully acquainted with it, and 
therefore hé thought the better course was, 
to postpone the further censideration of the 
subject till tu-morrow. 

Mr. Tierney was decidedly of opinion 


‘that the extracts in question: were a gross 


breach of privilege. If, however, any 
hon. member thought that reading the 
whole pawiphlet might have the effect of 
mitigating the rigour of the House, he 
ought to have it-read. ; 

Mc. Wynn said, that in the case of Mr. 
‘Hobhouse, the consideration of. the sub- 
ject had been adjourned for a day. That 
edurse he thought it would be desirable to 
pursue now. 

The Speaker was aware that a great 
variety of precedents were to be found, 
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and that two very different courses had 
frequently been pursued. One way was 
to decide that the writing charged was a 
breach of their privileges, and then call 
the party to the bar to admit or deny that 
he was the author: the other was, before 
deciding whether or not a breach of their 
privileges had been committed, to call on 
the author of a paper brought before them 
to defend or explain it, as in some cases 
it was thought this might influence their 
decision on the question, whether or not 
a breach of privilege had been committed. 
But in a case where their proceedings had 
been commented on, it mattered not what 
the terms were in which it. had been so 
commented on. The interference with 
their deliberations was in itself a breach 
of privilege, and no explanation at the bar 
could alter the decision on that point, 
though it might materially affect the pro- 
ceedings consequent upon it. Under 
these circumstances it was for them to 


consider whether they would suspend their’ 


decision in a case where there could be 
no doubt of a breach of privilege having 
beea committed, 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought 
the House would come to a decision of 
the subject with more advantage after 
having considered the papers during an 
interval. But he thought it might in the 
meanwhile, be proper for the House to 
desire the hon. member to attend in his 
place forthwith, and to require of him a 
pledge that no personal consequences 
would ensue upon this matter. 

Mr. Tierney agreed with the noble lord, 
that the House ought to order the at, 
tendance of its member in his place; and 
that no time should’ be lost in, doing so. 
He of course knew nothing of what was 
passing, but he owned he spoke with great 
anxiety of mind, from the feelings of 
friendship which he entertained for.one of 
the parties. He. implored the House 
therefore, unless they .entertained some 
reasonable doubt as.to the breach of privi- 
lege, not to hesitate in coming to a de- 
cision on that point ; asthey would thereby 
lead the way to that other step, which was 
so indispensably necessary, in order to 
prevent the ‘occurrence of serious conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Wynn said, he should move for the 
attendance of the hon. member forthwith ; 
but, in the; mean.time, he thought the 
whole of the docuarents ought to be 
read. 

Lord Binning contended that the whole 
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of the documents ought to be read before 
the House came toadecision. The House 
ought not to come to a precipitate vote 
against absent parties. 

Mr. Brougham could not avoid viewing 
these papers, in the first instance, as a 
breach of privilege. Incidental to the 
main question, another circumstance 
claimed their attention, the chance of im- 
mediate personal altercation. But the 
question before them was, whether or not 
a breach of their privileges had been com- 
mitted? The circumstances to which he 
had alluded would only operate as a rea- 
son for proceeding with all possible dis- 
patch. There was a inaterial difference 
between this case and that of Mr. Hob- 
house. The circumstances attending the 
latter case might have been indecorous, 
and might have been justly resented by 
that House ; but it did not amount to that 
direct and immediate obstruction which 
an attack upon individual members of that 
House, particularly an attack upon a sin- 
gle member for discharging his parlia- 
mentary duty, was calculated to accom- 
plish. All cases of libels upon that House 
might be construed to amount to an 
obstruction ; but there was a striking and 
manifest distinction between those general 
cases and cases like that under conside- 
tation, which was nothing more nor less 
than a direct personal attack upon a 
member of parliament for discharging his 
duty. The House would see the para- 
mount necessity of proceeding with effect 
and without delay. The first step was to 
declare that the conduct of the individual 
amounted to a breach of privilege. The 
next duty was, to take immediate steps to 
bring the party before the House. The 
House was in the habit of calling upon 
members in cases of personal difference, 
and enforcing pledges that no farther steps 
should be taken by them ; but in those cases 
the offence was committed in the presence 
of the House; the House was competent to 
form a judgment upon it, and to act upon 
that judgment. An hon. member had on 
one occasion overheard certain words that 
had passed between two members in the 
lobby ; he informed the House of the cir- 
cumstance, and both gentlemen were 
called before the House. But in these 
cases neither party had cause to complain | 
of the decision—both were present, and | 
justice was done between them. Now, he 
begged the House to see the situation in | 
which his hon. and learned friend was | 
placed. The motion really might be con- | 
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learned friend. He was a member of that 
House ; and they were bound, whilst they 
vindicated their privileges, to deal as 
lightly as possible with him; yet, without 
coming to any vote as to the breach of 
privilege which had been committed, 
without stigmatizing the conduct of the 
person guilty of that breach of privilege, 
without doing any thing against the 
wrong doer, the House called upon the 
party who had not offended—upon their 
own member—to attend in his place, with 
a view of placing restrictions upon him, 
whilst the other party was suffered to go 
at large. In his opinion, that was a course 
of proceeding which ought not to be 
adopted, unless under apprehensions of 
immediate mischief; and not then, unless 
where both parties were called before 
them. The most regular, and the most 
parliamentary course was, to pronounce 
the publication a breach of ae 
Whatever step should be taken, he hoped 
would be unanimously adopted. The 
House was bonnd to do so, if it were only 
to express its determination to put down 
a system which had been acted on in some 
cases, and which threatened to tear up 
by the roots every vestige of parliamentary 
privilege. There was no shadow of com- 
parison between any attack, however gross 
and indecent, upon that House in its cor- 
porate capacity, and an attack upon an 
individual member, singled out by a party 
for the performance of his public duty, 
that party countenanced and supported by 
another party, whom he (the member) 
felt it his duty, as it were, to put upon 
trial. Members of that House would be 
found ready to do their duty in spite of 
the general attacks which were, and which 
might be, made upon the House in its 
collective capacity ; but, if an individual 
was to be singled out bya arty, with 
whom, in the fair discharge of his duty, he 
came in contaet, he did not see how gen- 
tlemen could be found fearlessly to dis- 
charge their public duty, more especially 
the most invidious part of it. 

Mr. Wynn fully coneurred in all that 
had fallen from the learned gentleman. 
Among the most sacred and important 
duties which the House owed not only to 
itself, but to the country, was that of 
preventing, by every means in its power, 
the practice of making members respon- 
sible for words spoken within its walls. 
That course, in a case like the present, 
was the best, which met with the most 
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general concurrence.. He would there- 
fore withdraw his motion. 

The question, ‘ ‘That the said printed 
Letter is in breach of the privileges of this 
House,” was then agreed to, nem. con. 

Mr. Wynn said, they must now adjourn 
the farther consideration of the sub- 
ject, or make an order for the printers to 
attend, in order to get at the authors. 

The Speaker thought it would be better 
to order the printers to attend, and then 
adjourn the further consideration of the 
subject till to-morrow. 

Lord Binning said, that one of the 
printers lived in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Tierney said, that seven or eight 
days must elapse before the printer could 
attend, and supposing the session to ter- 
minate before the author was brought up, 
Mr. Abercromby would be bound by the 
order of the House, while the other party 
would be at liberty to act as they pleased. 
Could any one doubt that Mr. John Hope 
was the author of the letter. If there 
was no doubt on the subject, perhaps the 
noble lord opposite could vouch for the 
fact, and in that case it would not be 
improper to order at once Mr. John 
Hope to attend the House. 

Lord Binning said, he had certainly 
not the smallest doubt that the letter in 
question was written by Mr. Hope. He 


was perfectly convinced that Mr. Hope | 


would avow the letter at their bar, and 
he hoped the House would act on this 
statement. 

It was then ordered, ‘* That John Hope 
esq. do attend this House on the 17th 
instant.” Also * That the hon. James 
Abercromby do attend this House in his 
place forthwith.” Then the letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of “* The Courier” 
newspaper was read, and, after a short 
conversation, it was resolved, mem. con. 
«¢ That the said letter is in breach of the 
privileges of this House ;” and William 
Menzies, esq. was ordered to attend the 
House on the 17th instant.—In the course 
of the evening, the serjeant at arms in- 
formed the House, that Samuel Spiller, 
the messenger who had been sent to serve 
the order of the House on Mr. Aber- 
cromby, was in attendance: Whereupon 
he was called in; and, being examined by 
Mr. Speaker, stated that he had carried 
the said order to Mr. Abercromby’s 
house in New-street, Spring Gardens, 
whefe he was informed that Mr. Aber- 
cromby left home this afternoon at 2 
o'clock, for ten days, and that he was be- 
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| lieved to have taken the road for Scot- 
land. 


-HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wednesday, July 10. 


Corn Importation Bitu.] On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he wished 
their lordships to pause before they passed 
a measure of so much importance. He 
took a view of the operation of the exist- 
ing act, and contended that instead of 
providing a minimum protection price, it 
had established a maximum. He com- 
plained of the inconsistency of the noble 
lords opposite in now turning against their 
own measure, and read a passage from a 
speech of the earl of Liverpool, in which 
the noble earl expressed an opinion, that 
the Corn bill having passed, no alteration 
ought to be made in the system. In this 
opinion he also coincided, and therefore 
could not give his support to the present 
measure. He objected particularly to 
the time at which it was proposed, and 
thought it would be injurious to legislate 
prospectively. He would therefore move, 
“ That the bill be read a third time this 
day three months.” 

The Earl of Harrowby conceived, that 
| he was giving more effect to the existing 
| act, by remedying the defects which it 
| contained, and vindicated ministers from 
| the charge of having abandoned the prin- 
| ciples which they had formerly professed. 
| It was better to legislate now, than to wait 
| till prices should rise, and the public mind 
grow full of anxiety and alarm. He con- 
tended, that the bill would prove advan- 
tageous to the British farmer, by prevent- 
ing unlimited importation whenever corn 
should rise above the protection price. 
He was not one of those who wished that 
the price of corn should reach 80s., for 
it would produce a corresponding rise in 
the price of provisions; and as all evils 
were attended with some compensation, 
so the present low price of provisions had 
proved beneficial to our manufactures. 

Lord Erskine said, it was cruel to turn 
upon the agriculturists, and tell them that 
they had not suffered from the change in 
the currency, and that they would be as 
well protected with 70s. as they had been 
with 80s. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that when he found 
the bill petitioned against by the whole 
agricultural body, he could not consider 
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it’ as a measure of relief to them. He 
thought it was favourable to every other 
interest, save that of agriculture. There 
was nonecessity whatever for legislating at 
present upon the subject. Why, there- 
fore, should there be any objection to 
delay? 

Lord Redesdale maintained that every 
bill founded on the priaciple of averages 
was founded on a wrong principle, as the 
average prices returned were not the true 
prices. But even if those prices were cor- 
rect, he should object to the time at which 
the present bill was brought in. He should 
prio & 
portation of foreign corn, with such a duty 
as would enable the British farmer to meet 
it in the market. 

The Earl of Carnarvon contended, that 
a great protecting duty was necessary, in 
consequence of the alteration in prices 
produced by the change in the currency. 
He thought the present bill preferable to 
the act already in existence, though both 
were founded on erroneous data. 

The House divided: Contents, 32; 
Not-contents, 16. The bill was then 
passed. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE Corn Im- 
PORTATION Bitt.] The following Pro- 
tests were entered on the Journals : 

«« Dissentient :—Because this bill re- 
peals the regulations as enacted by the 
55th of George 3rd, chapter 26, whereby, 
after long and minute examination into 
the state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, it was by Parliament provided, 
as necessary to afford to agriculture a de- 
gree of protection equal to what the law 
gives to other branches of industry, that 
wheat from abroad should not be exposed 
to sale till the price in our markets 
amounted to 80s.; and at a time when it 
is admitted that foreign wheat can be im- 
ported at 35s. a quarter, it enacts that 
the foreign grower shall in future be ad- 
mitted to a competition with our farmers 
when wheat is at 70s. a quarter, on paying 
a duty of 17s. for the first three months, 
and afterwards of 12s. till it rises to 80s. 

*¢ Under this bill, therefore, the farmer 
will not only be deprived of the monopoly 
he enjoyed in the home market, till wheat 
attained the price of 80s. the quarter, but 
he will be exposed when ‘it is at 70s. to a 
competition with the foreign grower, whose 
wheat, value 35s., may, on paying the duty 
of, 17s., be brought into our market at 
52s. per quarter, and after. the ports have 


r throwing the ports open to the im-, 
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been open for three months may be sold at 
47s., as it will then only bear a duty 
of 12s. 

‘¢ That these regulations are ruinous te 
the agricultural interest cannot be doubt- 
ed. The petitions on the table of this 
House, in the strongest terms deprecat- 
ing the proposed alteration in the law, 
sufficiently display the opinion of those 
whose habits give them practical know- 
ledge on the subject; whilst the com- 
mittee themselves, from whom the pro- 
posal emanated, by disclaiming all inten- 
tion of rendering worse the present con- 
dition of the British cultivation, and pro- 
posing, as the bill enacts, that the 55th of 
the late king should remain in force tili 
wheat rises to 80s. a quarter, have clearly 
avowed their opinion that the bill, when it 
takes effect, must prove injurious to the 
agricultural interest. 

“It is to me, therefore, a subject of 
deep regret, when the distress of the 
British cultivator is so feelingly described 
in the numerous petitions on our table, 
that this House should enact a regulation 
which, though it is only to take place at a 
future period, cannot but produce imme- 
diate discontent: for to me it appears that 
every sense of political discretion, and 
every feeling that actuates a generous 
raind, must unite in pointing out, that the 
moment in which the legislature is unwil- 
lingly compelled to avow its incapacity 
to devise any means of present relief for 
the distressed farmer, is the time of all 
others in which it ought to avoid an- 
nouncing a future injury to his despairing 
mind. LAUDERDALE.” 

“ DISSENTIENT :—Because the act of 
the 55th of the late king, chapter 26, 
which is partially repealed by this bill, was 
brought into parliament by his majesty’s 
ministers to remove the admitted impolicy 
of unliqiited importations of foreign grain; 
and 80s. per quarter for our own wheat 
(and other grain in proportion) was with 
the greatest deliberation adopted as the 
lowest price in our markets which could 
sustain foreign competition, under which, 
therefore, it was enacted that our ports 
should be shut. 

“ Because, from an obvious defect in 
that act, whenever wheat in our markets 
rose to 80s. per quarter (other grain in 
proportion ), importation was left free and 
unlimited, by which the protecting stand- 
ard immediately ceased to be protective ; 
as foreign wheat might.then generally, as 
now, be imported at about 32s. per quar- 
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ter, and to any extent ; thereby manifestly 
enabling jobbers and speculators to un- 
dersell British growers, weighed down 
since the late war with a pressure of taxa- 
tion never before known or heard of in 
the world. 

« Because, this defect in the act of the 
55th of the late king soon became the 
subject of universal complaint, three mil- 
lions and a half quarters of foreign grain 
having come free into our ports, and at 
very low prices, before their being shut in 
February, 1819, to the great depression of 
our markets ever since. 

** Because the prices of grain from this 
and other causes having ceased to be re- 
munerative, many petitions were presented 
to his majesty’s ministers, and to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for relief in 
this respect ; and thereupon a committee 
was appointed to consider the justice of 
their complaints. 

«* Because such committee, as appears 
by its report in a former session of parlia- 
ment, having pronounced that agricul- 
turists of every description were con- 
suming their capitals without any present 
or expected returns which could be re- 
munerative, the House of Commons di- 
rected its inquiries to be renewed in the 
present session, for the express and only 
purpose of originating some further relief 
from the ruinous depression of our mar- 
kets. 

*¢ Because the House of Commons, 
therefore, in the consideration of this sub- 
ject, had no other duty cast upon it by 
the whole course of its own proceedings 
but to attend impartially to the universal 
complaints throughout the country, which 
unanimously attributed the distresses to 
the undue and impolitic opening of the 
ports under the existing law, without a 
reasonable and fixed protecting duty, not 
liable to be defeated by fraudulent aver- 
ages, nor disturbed by perpetual fluctua- 
tions, when the ports were open or shut 
at the adopted standard. 

‘¢ Because, it was therefore with equal 
surprise and regret that I read this bill 
when' it was brought before us, which 
ought to have been instantly rejected, 


since it passes by altogether the com-. 


laints of the petitioners, which its authors 
tm professed all along to act upon and 
to relieve ; and although the superabund- 
ance of supplies over the demands on our 
markets had been declared by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to be the grievances, yet 
this bill unaccountably adds to them, 
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without measure or mercy, by leaving the 
ports open at 70s., though before shut 
until 80s., and by letting loose the bonded 
grain at the lower standard, though now 
in the country to a great amount, and 
without any protecting duty; because, 
when it is notorious that foreign wheat 
(other grain in proportion) may be ge- 
nerally imported at about 35s. per quar- 
ter, a duty 17s., which, when added, 
amounts to 52s. only, cannot in common 
sense or common honesty, be considered 
as any security to the British grower. 

‘«« Because, to insist nevertheless that 
this injurious change in the existing law is 
a great advantage to those whom it pro- 
fesses to relieve, though against their own 
universal voice, as expressed without a 
single exception by all the petitions upon 
our table, is to maintain an opinion, which, 
however honestly and ably supported, 
may be considered by the sufferers to be 
as unfounded as it appears to me to be 
absurd. 

«« Because, from the great preponder- 
ance in the representation of other classes 
over the landed interest in the House of 
Commons, the petitioners who have laid 
their calamitous condition before us natu- 
rally looked up to this House for consti- 
tutional support. The Statute book is 
filled with almost innumerable acts for the 
protection of our manufactures and com- 
merce by duties and prohibitions, whilst 
the security of landed property has been 
wholly neglected. Indeed, when I con- 
template this sudden invasion of the 55th 
of the late king, at the very moment when 
its protecting provisions ought manifestly 
to have been extended, it seems to me as 
if a course of experiments was on foot by 
philosophical theorists to ascertain under 
what accumulated pressure of unequal 
taxation, and unequal competition with 
untaxed countries, the impoverished cul- 
tivators of our soil can possibly continue 
to exist. ERSKINE.” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 10. 

Poor Laws.] Mr. Nolan addressed 
the House to the effect following :* 

Mr. Speaker; in bringing forward a mea- 
sure for amending those laws which pecu- 
liarly respect thie Poor, I beg to assure the 
House, that no one feels the complicated 





* Erom the original edition, printed for 
J. Butterworth. 
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difficulties of the undertaking more than 
I do. Any attempt which is to interfere 
with the habits, the manners, and daily 
subsistence of the most helpless and im- 
provident of our fellow subjects, requires 
no ordinary carefulness and caution. It 
has to embrace in one comprehensive 
system of provision and regulation the 
most numerous and least tractable, because 
the least informed, classes of society. It 
must labour to reconcile and provide for 
the diversified, and in many respects cone 
flicting, interests of districts, not less se- 
parated from each other by difference of 
manners than by distance : not more dis- 
tinguishable by their sources of industry, 
than by their local peculiarities. It must 
struggle to unite such measures as are 
indispensable for the general safety with 
those which are urged by humanity, for 
the protection of the forlorn and the des- 
titute. 

Sir, when I reflect upon these and man 
other difficulties which surround the tas 
I have taken upon myself, I must acknow- 
ledge that I almost repent me of my own 
temerity. That feeling presses more 
deeply on my mind, when I consider the 
many great and distinguished persons who 
have taken up the subject with much 
original ardour, and have finally relin- 
guished it; often without attempting any 
thing, and rarely having effected much for 
the cure of mischiefs, which it is much 
more easy to discover, than to devise any 
safe and practicable remedy to remove.— 
But, however painful, laborious, difficult, 
or ungracious the task may be, the time 
is come when the House must resolve to 
encounter this most important subject, 
and grapple with all its intricacies and per- 
plexities. That the poor-laws, as they 
are now administered, operate injuriously 
and oppressively to the best and most 
immediate interests of the country, none 
will deny, with whom it would not bea 
waste of time to dispute. The petitions 
on your table, and what I may call the 
universal cry of the public, proclaim the 
mischief and demandaremedy. If doubts 
lurk in any rational mind upon this point, 
a reference to the useful labours and 
painful researches of the different com- 
mittees of this House upon the subject of 
the poor-laws, and the various returns 
made under the orders of this House, must 
dispel and remove them. With your leave, 
Sir, and that of the House, I will shortly 
refer to a few of those facts which bear 
more immediately upon the subject. It 
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appears by the population returns laid 
upon your table this session, that the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
exclusive of the islands in the British 
seas, amounted, in the year 1821, to 
21,236,636 ; that of England and Scotland 
being 14,379,677, that of Ireland no less 
than 6,846,942; that the increase of po- 
pulation in England, between tliat time 
and the census taken in 1811, is 18 per 
cent, that the surplus upon the census of 
1801, is $22 per cent; and that the mesne 
increase of England, Wales and Scotland, 
between 1801 and 1821, a period of no 
more than 20 years, has been no less than 
31} per cent. The late returns of Irish 
population refer to the census of 1818, as 
the first regular return on the subject, so 
that the increase cannot be so accurately 
estimated ; but supplying the deficiencies 
in the last return by reasonable inference 
from the earlier documents, the population 
of that country appears to have augmented 
in rather a more accelerated ratio than 
that of either Scotland, Wales, or England. 
That some, and perhaps a considerable 
portion, of this great apparent increase 
arises from the inaccuracies of the former 
census, I believe to be the fact; but 
making every reasonable allowance and 
deduction upon this account, it is manifest 
that the general population of the United 
Kingdom has much augmented. It is to 
be observed, that this inerease is by no 
means fluctuating or occasional. It is not 
to be referred to any local or temporary 
cause: our numbers have swelled in a 
steady and uniformly accelerating ratio in 
every county and city that has made re- 
turns, and that without such an influence 
from the poor rates as some of our most 
ingenious theorists have not irrationally 
conjectured to be necessary for producing 
it. I draw this inference from the facts, 
that the population of Scotland, where 
the relief afforded the poor is very limited, 
has augmented in a ratio of only two anda 
seventh per cent less than England, where 
the numbers have so enormously multi- 
plied; while that of Ireland, where the 
poor-laws are altogether unknown, ex- 
ceeds that of either in its proportionate 
increase. 

If the demand for labour has increased 
in the same proportion with the increase 
of population in England and Wales, it is 
the most decisive proof of our accumu- 
lating prosperity and power. If, on the 
other hand, the number of hands exceeds 
the natural demand for labour, the surplus 
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labourers with their families are reduced 
to idle consumers, and, become a heavy 
drain upon the capital of this country 
through the means of her poor-rates. 
Neither, when we are considering the 
balance between the quantum of labour, 
and the demand for it with reference to 
the poor-rates, should the increase of la- 
bourers in Scotland and Ireland be struck 
from the account. The unemployed sur- 
plus, and often more than that surplus, 
will naturally migrate from these poorer 
countries, where there is no protection 
against want by poor-rates, into England, 
where the prices of labour, and particu- 
larly of the coarser kinds are higher 
than at home. If a superabundance of 
labour exists here, such an influx must 
increase it. Ifthe number of competitors 
exceeds the natural demand for their 
labour, and thereby depresses its price 
beyond the true value, that depression 
compels the English labourer to have re- 
course to the poor-rates, and thus the 
emigrant Irish or Scotsman _ indirectly 
augments those funds, from which, as 
the law now stands, he can derive no 
support. 

Sir, I have hazarded these remarks 
because the rise in our rates is attributed 
by some to this increased population. The 
observations are not to be overlooked in 
considering this subject. But whether 
correctly applicable or otherwise, we may 
turn from them to the more directly con- 
clusive facts, that the poor-rates between 
1750 and 1821 have increased in the pro- 
portion of above ten to one. That the 
number of persons receiving relief in the 
year 1818, either as permanent or occa- 
sional paupers, as calculated upon the 
census of 1811, was no less than 93 in 
every hundred, or nearly one in every ten 
of the entire population ; and that the ag- 
gregate amount of our annual poor-rates 
in 1821, as well as those of the imme- 
diately preceding years, were almost one- 
seventh of the total annual income arising 
from the landed revenue, calculated upon 
the return made in 1815: a return which 
is much higher than any that could now 
be made under the existing circumstances 
of agricultural depression and distress*. 





* The average amount of the money 
raised and expended for the use of the 
poor in 1750, was 689,971/.; in 1816-17, 
6,918,217/.; in 1817-18, 7,890,148/. ; 
being an increase beyond the preceding 
year of 971,931/. This was the highest 
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It is impossible to look upon a mischief 
spreading thus widely, uniformly, and ir- 
resistibly, without a degree of terror bor- 
dering on dismay. Its result, if not coun- 
teracted speedily and manfully, must re- 
duce the entire country to the condition 
in which four Sussex parishes + have re- 
presented themselves in their recent return 
to be, a condition to which I fear some 
other parishes seem fast approaching. For 
if the poor-rate swallow up the entire pro- 
fits of the lands, they will be rendered not 
worth cultivation, as yielding neither gain 
tothe landlord, nor advantage to his tenant. 
A crisis the more to be apprehended, be- 
cause every diminution of the occupier’s 
profit reduces his ability to employ the 
labouring poor, and thus creates an ad- 
ditional necessity for an increased rate 
upon whatever little remains. 

That some remedy must be applied to 
averting the impending calamity seems uni- 





annual amount of the poor-rates yet 
known. Since then they have gradually 
declined as follows : 

1818-19, £.7,531,650 an. decrease, £.358,498 
1819-20, 7,329,594 ditto 202,056 
1820-21, 6,958,445 _— ditto 371,149 


Total decrease in last three years, 931,703 
But the average increase of the poor- 
rates calculating upon each three years 
from March 1812, to March 1821, is 
March 1812 to March 1815, £.6,129,844 
1815 «sees 1818, 6,844,290 
Increase from 1815 to1818 714,446 
1818 +eeee. 1821, 7,273,229 








Increase from 1818 to 1821 428,939 

The entire of these reports, by the 
committees on this subject, are worthy of 
the general attention. It is to be hoped 
that they will be continued annually, and 
upon enlarged principles of inquiry. 

+ See the return of the poor-rates and 
population in these parishes. Northiam, 
near half the population paupers, rates at 
1/, 11s. 6d. in the pound, Salehurst, half 
the population paupers, rates 16s. 9d. in 
the pound. Dewash, more than half the 
population paupers, rates 11s. 2d. in the 
pound. May-field, half population pau- 
pers, rates 14s.inthe pound. Not having 
the means of inquiry, I can only suspect 
that some, and possibly a considerable 
part of these enormous rates arises from 
the mischievous practice of paying some 
portion of the labourer’s wages with part 
of the rates. 
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versally agreed. -Some persons, and they 
are not a few, seeing nothing in the sys- 
tem but its mischief, and disgusted with 
its practical and pressing evils, propose to 
eradicate altogether that code of laws, 
which has, for between two and three cen- 
turies, regulated the support of the poor, 
and to sweep away, either immediately or 
at no very remote period, the laws of pa- 
rochial removal, settlements, and poor- 
rates. Sir, I must avow that I want cou- 
rage to adopt such a bold, violent, and 
precipitous measure; to me it would 
afford the most strong and serious grounds 
for alarm. It is seldom wise or statesman- 
like to root out at once laws, however 
originally misconceived, which have be- 
come identified with the habits and man- 
ners of the country. A system under 
which nearly two millions of the people of 
England have been lodged and clothed 
and fed, must not at one single pull be so 
unceremoniously overturned. Little less 
than eight millions of money are divided 
annually among the people, their wives, 
and their children, from the poor-rates. 
To pluck such large means of subsistence, 
as it were, from the very mouths of the 
poor without affording them ample time 
for supplying it from other resources, 
would be cruel, if it were safe; and would 
be most unwise, as it would be most dan- 
gerous—I say most dangerous, as it must 
arouse the strongest feelings of nature 
against our civil tranquillity, and give to 
popular commotion the colour of neces- 
sary resistance against wanton oppression. 
These reasons would deter me from such 
schemes and efforts, if I were satisfied 
that these laws had been mischievous in 
their original institution, and repugnant 
to the sound principles of civil economy. 
But, upon the best consideration I can 
give the question, and I do not speak 
without having reflected much upon it, I 
must say, that the poor-laws, when ad- 
ministered in their original spirit, appear 
to me more likely to produce benefit than 
disadvantage to the people. There is 
little doubt, that the artificers, peasants, 
and all the lower classes of this country, 
have increased more rapidly in mechanical 
skill, in useful knowledge, and also in the 
comforts and decencies of social life, than 


those of any other country in civilized 


Europe. The peasantry of all European 
nations may be considered as having made 
their start together towards civil improve- 


_ Ment and importance somewhat more 


early than the reign of our Elizabeth. If 
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there existed any perceptible distinction 
in their respective conditions in different 
states, those of England could not boast 
the advantage of any relative pre-eminence. 
Yet,.in this race of civil refinement, they 
have ultimately outstripped all their rivals. 
The connexion of this effect with the ex- 
istence of the poor-laws appears more 
striking by comparing the condition of 
humble life in England with that which 
obtains in Scotland and in Ireland. They 
all live under the same constitutional law 
—receive the influence of the same go- 
verning system—enjoy the same freedom, 
and may boast, that the upper ranks of 
life in all assimilate as much as possible 
to each other in knowledge, manners, 
arts, and civilization. Yet the general 
condition of the English labourer excels 
that of the Scotch, where these laws are 
adopted under a very limited modification, 
and far outstrips that of the Irish, where 
they are wholly unknown. 

Sir, I am far from wishing to push this 
conclusion beyond its fair limits. Much 
less do I entertain the idle conjecture, 
that the present distressed and degraded 
state of lreland is altogether owing to the 
want of poor-laws. To that most melan- 
choly effect many complicated causes, 
which may be traced to a remote date, 
undoubtedly co-operate. But there are 
some calamities which have recently fallen 
on that fine country which a moderate 
poor-rate might have averted. In 1816 
the potatoe crop failed, and the people 
must have starved if the government had 
not stepped forward to succour them. In 
the present year, the same misfortune 
occurred, and the failure of one single 
kind of food would have brought down 
famine and pestilence on the people, in 
the midst of abundance of every other 
article of consumption, if they had not 
been averted (if they are averted), by the 
noble and generous efforts of the people 
of this country, aided by no inconsiderable 
exertions of their own gentry, and by a 
prudent-and cautious assistance from his 
majesty’s government. If some provision 
must be made against such occasional 
visitations, I prefer that of a moderate 
parochial rate, to one which is to be fur= 
nished by the king’s government. If any 
thing like general recourse should be had 
to that indiscriminating mode of showering 
down relief, I know of no prudence that 
could place either fine or period to its 
progress: there would be neither means 
of contro], nor motives for economy. 
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The re-action which takes place in this 
country, and causes a demand for labour 
from an effort to avoid the increase of 
poor-rates, could not exist, and there 
would be no end to application until the 
fund that was to supply the cravings of 
the people was totally consumed. I do 
not offer these remarks as wishing to in- 
troduce this system into Ireland in the 
present state of society, but to demon- 
strate the policy and expediency of con- 
tinuing it in this country where it has so 
long existed *. Founded upon these rea- 
sons, and others with which it would be 
inconvenient to exhaust the House’s pa- 
tience, my design is, not to destroy the 
existing system for relieving the poor, 
but to restore and bring it back, so far as 
the existing grades and habits of society 
will admit, to the true spirit of the statute 
passed in the 45rd year of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. 

Previous to pointing out the means by 
which I propose to effect this object, it 
may not be improper to draw the attention 
of the House to the more prominent and 





* The foundation of the system for 
occasionally sustaining the laborious 
classes by poor-rates seems referable to 
the following principles. The price of 
labour must always constitute the chief 
source of the labourer’s support. As far 
as that price depends upon actual value, 
it must be regulated by the demand, and 
what the employer can afford to give, 
looking to a beneficial return for it. But, 
the labourer must also take into conside- 
ration how far the price of labour is suf- 
ficient to purchase subsistence for himself 
and his family. These from necessar 
causes, must ultimately find their Level, 
and balance each other. But occasional 
fluctuations from accidental causes, such 
as a fall in foreign markets, failure of 
crops, &c. must occasionally occur, The 
price of labour will always fall immediately 
with the decline of the employer's profit ; 
but although it must ultimately rise with 
it, the rise is not equally prompt. For 
times of occasional dearth and disability, 
the labourer ought in strictness to provide, 
by saving from his surplus earnings in 
more abundant seasons; but,unfortunately, 
the labourer is seldom a saver, and is no 

ood husbander of superabundant means. 

t is against these occasional periods and 
fits of distress that the poor fund seems 
intended to provide, and constitutes a 
useful provision. 
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| general causes to which the progressive 
increase of these rates is attributed; to 
explain the law as it originally stood under 
the act of Elizabeth; and specify the 
leading efforts which have been made by 
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the legislature to amend or alter it. Upon 
this last subject, the House will not fail to 
remark, that our ancestors, faithful to the 
genius and spirit of our legislation in this 
as in every other instance, have uniformly 
endeavoured rather to amend and improve, 
than to repeal and destroy, the original 
enactments.—Of most of these causes of 
our increasing rates, it is merely my pur- 
pose to bring them before the House for 
its consideration, rather than to comment 
upon their operation and extent. Some 
of them are of a nature altogether occa- 
sional: such are those which originated 
in the want of employment of the manu- 
facturing classes at the termination of the 
war, and which are now fortunately at an 
end; and that arising from the melancholy 
extent of our agricultural distress, which 
still continues to exhaust and oppress the 
country. With these is to be classed an 
evil deeply felt in some districts, as the 
resulting consequence from both the for- 
mer ; I mean the great number of remo- 
vals of persons who became chargeable to 
a certain extent, from their inability to 
procure a sufficiency of work or wages to 
maintain them and their families, and who 
were on that account removed back to 
their places of settlement, where they 
could procure neither. For occasional 
demands upon the charity and capital of 
the country, from causes like these, 
against which the poor have not means 
nor foresight to provide, there does not 
seem any reasonable prospect of devising 
an efficient remedy. With them may be 
ranked one more permanent, but likewise 
local and peculiar, I mean that over 
breeding, if I may so speak, for particular 
callings and trades, which is the usual 
consequence of a relative excess of wages 
in different manufactures, and of that na- 
tural predilection which parents feel to 
educate their children to the business in 
which they have themselves been trained 
up, Unless the demand for the manufac- 
tured article increases with the increase 
of manufacturers, all must abate in wages, 
and some be kept out of employment. 
The evil is nourished by the inherent am- 
bition of all ranks in the advanced stages 
of social refinement to push themselves 
upwards; and it unfortunately happens, 
that those bitter lessons of inconvenience 
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which ultimately work the cure of each 
individual excess, operate too slowly and 
remotely to prevent its recurrence in other 
casts of employment and pursuits of life. 
To acertain extent, therefore, we must 
always calculate that this cause of distress 
will be locally and partially felt—A more 
extensive, and infinitely more alarming 
une, if it really exists, is that to which I 
have already called the House’s attention ; 
namely, a general excess in the quantity 
of labour beyond the demand for it, 
owing to an excessive increase of our 
population. 
upon us, it is beyond the reach of redress 
from any alteration in our system of main- 
taining the poor; neither the spade hus- 
bandry, nor parish farms, nor any other 
palliatives, of ancient or modern device, 
will do. The only effectual remedy will 
be found in the encouragement of some 
system of colonization, a subject to which 
shall hereafter refer. 

But, Sir, it appears to me, that the true 
cause of our malady lies chiefly in the 
mal-administration of the poor-laws ; 
which, from being originally wise and 
useful, have been recently perverted into 
an instrument the most pernicious and 
destructive to the independence of the 
lower classes of society, and thereby to 
the general prosperity of the country. 
That some causes must operate beyond 
the increasing wants of the poor and im- 
potent to produce the increase of rates, 
seems demonstrable from the fact, that in 
their rise and fall they keep no corre- 
sponding pace with the existence or de- 
cline of those causes, with which the wants 
of the labouring classes are most obvi- 
ously connected. They have augmented 
progressively since the year 1750, during 
the most flourishing periods of the empire, 
and with the general growth of our wealth, 
our commerce, and our manufactures. 
The price of corn and other provisions has 
affected this increase but little. ‘The fluc- 
tuations in the demand for labour have 
produced occasional, but scarcely per- 
ceptible changes in the comparative scale. 
In -all counties and in ali districts, in 
England and in Wales, in the north and 
in the south ; in all cities, towns and places, 
whether the population be agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial, the rates 
augment, and the demands of the poor 
accumulate. Although the nominal price 
of food and raiment has fallen by our 


. return to a metallic currency—although 


the real value of every article of the first 
VOL. VII. 


If this evil does gain ground 
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necessity has diminished by their abun- 
dance and plenteous increase—notwith- 
standing the restoration of employment to 
our manufacturers, the reanimation of our 
commerce, and the recent aid of a new 
and more prudent mode of administering 
the parish funds, the rates have not de- 
clined so much in the last three years as 
they increased in the single year from 
March, 1817, to March, 1818—a more 
striking and conclusive evidence that the 
evil originates from mismanagement, arises 
from the observation, that it has yielded 
to the activity, energy, and vigilance of 
public spirited parishioners, in those places 
where they have superintended the ad- 
ministration of the fund with a sober, 
temperate, and steady regard to economy. 
Some instances of the effect of this atten- 
tion are to be found in the evidence re- 
ported by your committees; some have 
occurred within my own personal obser- 
vation ; and many more have been stated 
to me upon the most credible report. 
Having thus detailed some of the causes 
of our present condition, I proceed to give 
a short account of the law, as it is to be 
traced in the statute books. The 43rd of 
Elizabeth projected the means of support 
for the impotent poor, and of educating 
the young; but it neither provided for, 
nor conceived, a general state of the la- 
bouring poor such as now exists. The 
churchwardens and three or four substan- 
tial householders annually appointed, were 
fully adequate to that species of parochial 
duty, assigned to them by the act. But 
those who made it, never contemplated 
that persons selected solely for their sub- 
stance should become the daily task-mas- 
ters of the parish, and supply work and 
materials to all who, from laziness or in- 
dolence, or any other cause, were unable 
to procure the one or the other. In di- 
| recting that the poor should be set at work, 
| the act intended rather a measure of sa- 
| lutary police, than one of local general 
| employment as a means of subsistence. 
But, in whatever light that act is to be 
| viewed, it is clear that its present uses 
| have far outgrown the machinery devised 
| for effecting its original purposes. Per- 
sons usually selected for overseers can 
neither spare time nor forethought from 
the urgent calls of their own affairs to 
superintend the domestic economy and 
supply the various wants, or check the 
unreasonable claims, of a large and active, 
and, in many instances, a cunning and 
vicious population. Hence their expen- 
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ditures have necessarily been lavish and 
inconsiderate; their method of levying 
‘and collecting the parish funds careless, 
irregular, and slovenly ; and their manner 
of keeping their accounts inaccurate and 
confused. A loss from neglecting their 
private affairs being individually felt, is 
carefully avoided; but the consequences 
of mismanaging the parish concerns are 
overlooked in the feeling that an injury is 
trifling which is shared among many. 
Thus negligence and inattention do much 
mischief, but ignorance and inexperience 
pane more: almost before the overseer 

as acquired some insight into the duties 
of his office his year terminates, and he 
yields his place to a successor as raw and 
ignorant as he himself had been when 
originally appointed. 

Neither, Sir, are the lavish and impro- 
vident squanderings of the parish pro- 
petty to be exclusively attributed to this 

ocal deficiency in its management. I 
regret to say, that the notions and princi- 
ples commonly taken up and followed by 
magistrates, in making orders of relief, 
operate a much more wide and permanent 
mischief. The power of ordering relief 
vested in a single magistrate, residing near 
the dwelling of the poor man who requires 
it, is attended with much utility. It 
seems in theory to be impregnable to rea- 
sonable objection; yet in practice it has 
been attended with no small disadvantage. 
Its greatest and cardinal inconvenience is, 
that a single justice is unable to bear up 
against the clamour of his neighbours, 
and unwilling to hazard their good opi- 
nion by a steady rejection of a specious, 
but unwarranted application. One or two 
justices yield to the hardship of the indi- 
vidual case, instead of adhering to some 
universal, inflexible, steady principle, in 
administering the law of relief. They do 
not reflect, that it would be much more 
wise, and even more humane as a general 
rule of conduct, to make the particular 
case bend to the general law, than to force 
the general law to bend to the individual 
case. 

Where indigence is entitled to extra- 
ordinary commiseration from peculiar 
hardship in its circumstances the sufferers 
may and ought to call for the gratifying 
exercise of private benevolence. But 


such instances furnish no sound apology 
for departing from those general rules 
which ought to govern the distribution of 
a common fund. It is in‘ ath, at best, 
but an indulgence of pri’ 


feelings at 


| dividual’s settlement. 
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the public expense. The natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of this practice has 
been, that the special circumstances which 
warped the judginent in making the ori- 
ginal order are speedily forgotten, while 
the extent and nature of the relief is 
noted and remembered; and thus, that 
which in its origin constituted a humane 
exception, becomes registered as a go- 
verning rule, from which it is deemed 
unwise and scarcely safe to depart. These 
principles have caused much inconsiderate 
and injudicious interference with work 
house relief and discipline, and, indeed, 
every species of parochial management. 
It was held to be the duty of parish 
officers to search out work for the pauper, 
who was thereby discharged from the ob- 
vious duty of procuring it for himself. 
Unless they were so furtunate as to obtain 
what he might be too lazy to seek for, 
he was to be adjudged entitled not merely 
to a sufficiency to sustain himself and his 
family, but to be placed in an equal, if 
not in a better situation, than the meri- 
torious, considerate, and, I may add, 
high-minded labourer, who maintains 
himself and his family by the produce of 
his hard and honest labour. It was farther 
held by many, under an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the law, that this work must 
be found within the boundary of the in- 
Although work 
could be obtained nearer to the poor man’s 
dwelling, yet, if in another parish, it was 
thought from some reference to the sta- 
tutes of Charles 2nd, that he could not 
be compelled to go to it, and must be 
supported, and amply supported, by his 
own. The inevitable effect of such in- 
discriminate and wild prodigality of relief 
has been; as it must be from the nature 
of man, and woman also; to remove and 
put away from the minds of the lower 
classes, those feelings and habits of sober, 
prudent, domestic economy and frugality, 
which peculiarly and honourably distin- 
guished the wise and provident manners 
of their ancestors. That foresight with 
which heaven has blessed mankind to 
provide against the accidents of life, and 
the accustomed recurrence of distressful 
times and seasons, is dismissed as a useless 
and teasing quality by the pauper, to 
whom it is indifferent, whether he comes 
to the justice or the overseer, fuming 
from the ale-house, or fresh from a 
country excursion, or reeking in the 
effects of the most laborious toil, if, 
like a parish annuitant, he is entitled to 
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demand and receive equal relief, without except in periods of national calamity, 
distinction or inquiry, whether his wants | must always bear nearly the same ratio to 


are owing to his vices or his misfortunes. 

Sir, I appeal to the experience of all 
who hear me, whether this picture of 
putting the hand into our neighbours’ 
pockets to relieve others, is overcharged 
in truth or colouring. That the public, 
and, as I trust, the great body of the 
magistracy, if not now, will soon be alive 
to the impolicy and illegality of this mode 
of administering relief, I hope and believe. 
Many have doubted, and not without 
grave authority to support their opinion, 
whether the distressed and impotent poor 
are entitled to any assistance from the 
public asa matter of commonright. Lord 
Holt is reported to have said, when speak- 
ing of casual poor, that unless relieved 
by private charity, they must starve. Sir, 
to me this notion appears erroneous. The 
necessitous poor are entitled to some 
relief; but it is of the most stinted and 
penurious kind. According to the lan- 
guage of Horne’s Mirror of Justices, 
which is the oldest authority, it is limited 
to such relief, as may prevent their dying 
from want of sustenance. Or, to use the 
language of an act of Henry 8th, to such 
as may prevent them begging from very 
necessity. But neither these laws, nor 
that of Elizabeth, nor any interpretation 
put upon them by our ancestors, ever 
considered or supposed, that the poor 
man, without work, was to live with his 
family a co-rival in comfort and respect- 
ability with the honest provident labourer 
who derived his support from his personal 
industry. 1am happy to acknowledge, 
that the giving of relief through those 
improvident mistakes and errors to which 
I refer, originated from the most bene- 
volent and excellent feelings and motives. 
But I have to do with their consequences, 
net with the motives from which they 
arise. The vice and danger of the age, 
and particularly of this country at this 
moment, is, that the most hazardous and 
unwise projects and practices are ob- 
truded upon the public mind, graced with 
virtuous intentions, and recommended by 
honest but mistaken motives. 

Sir, the result has been an increase of 
the poor to an unnatural, unwholesome, 
and ruinous extent. Scarcely less than 
one in every ten of our entire population 
are either permanent or occasional pau- 
pers. A poll-tax little short of 17s. per 
head is levied to sustain them. The sum 
wanted for the really necessitous poor, 





our population. Any fluctuation from 
temporary causes ought, as it depends 
upon them, to be commensurate with 
them. A decrease in the demand for 
labour, or a rise in the price of provisions, 
should naturally produce a corresponding 
advance in the rates; and, on the other 
hand, a sudden and unusual demand for 
labour, and the cheapness of provisions, 
ought to cause a proportionate reduction. 
But the rise and fall in the rates seem 
never to have been materially affected by 
either class of causes, Since the year 
1750 the price of labour, as well as of 
provisions, has undergone material varia- 
tions both as to increase and diminution. 
But the poor-rates have been constantly 
progressing in an increasing ratio. The 
prices of labour, and of different kinds 
of labour, have differed much in different 
districts, and that without producing a 
corresponding alteration in the prices of 
food or clothing. Yet it appears by the 
returns on your table, that the applica- 
tions for relief are nearly as numerous and 
as profuse, and certainly not less propor- 
tionably increasing in all. The manu- 
facturer in a productive trade, whose 
wages are high, comes as boldly for re- 
lief, and receives it almost as readily, and 
not less abundantly, than the labourer 
whose wages in this period of agricultural 
distress are much too low. 

Sir, although these evils and mischiefs 
have arrived to a crisis at this time, it is 
not to be denied, that they were felt and 
complained of, at much more early periods; 
even as far back, if not farther back, 
than the reign of Charles 2nd. I shall 
shortly detain the House by a brief re- 
ference to those measures enacted by our 
predecessors to avert those evils of which 
they partially felt the effect, without an- 
ticipating their full extent. The first 
general measure was passed in the reign 
of Charles 2nd. Its provisions were much 
extended in that of William 3rd, and 
enabled the poor to seek employment in 
other places thanthose of their settlement, 
by the means and under the protection of 
certificates of settlement. One object of 
the certificate was, to guard against the 
dangers of vagrancy, of which our an- 
cestors felt a wise and politic dread. 
Another, and more immediate one, was, 
to allow the bearer to migrate with his 
family into another district, and to pre- 
vent his removal from thence, by an e¢n- 
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gagement, that the parish receiving him 
should be protected from any burthenous 
consequence incident to his residence 


there. The measure may be presumed 
to have had practically some beneficial 
effect, as it was the object of legislative 
care, down to the 12th of Anne, c. 18. 
But the consequences of entailing families, 
as it were by record, upon parishes grant- 
ing certificates, made parish officers re- 
luctant to give them; and the provision | 
of 35 Geo. 3rd c. 101, by preventing | 
removal until the party becomes actually 
chargeable, reridered them unnecessary. 
The result of which is, that certificates 
have grown almost, if not entirely, out 
of use. 

The next general measure was intro- 
duced by 9 Geo. 1. c. 7, which provided 
for the maintenance of the poor in work- 
houses, and imposed a wise restraint on 
the grant of relief by magistrates. Under 
that act no justice could order relief 
untilapplication had been previously made 
either to the parishioners in vestry, or to 
two overseers. The provisions respecting 
workhouses still continue in force, and 
have undergone some subsequent statutory 
regulations. As it is not my purpose to 
intermeddle with them, I shall merely ob- 
serve, that the mode of managing the 
poor by these means was materially af- 
fected by the discretionary power sub- 
sequently given to justices to order relief 
to the poor at their own homes without a 
right of appeal. 

The next alteration was introduced by 
the 22nd Geo. 3rd c. 83, usually known 
by the name of Mr. Gilbert’s act. It 
enabled parishes and other places to unite 
and incorporate for the purpose of jointly 
maintaining their poor. By this plan the 
relief and management of the poor was 
vested in a more compact and permanent 
body than the parish overseers created by 
the 43rd Elizabeth. It took away also, 
to a great extent, the right of interference 
and control which justices possessed by 
former laws over the relief and manage- 
ment of the poor. Of its practical effects 
with reference to any comparative dimi- 
nution of expenditure, no documents are 
furnished which enable me to form any 
thing like a correct opinion. It may be 
rationally conjectured, that neither that 
act, nor any of the various local ones, 
have kept down the rates to the extent 
calculated by their respective projectors. 
For those provisions by which they were 
Jimited to a definite amount have all, 
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some how or other, been got rid of. Of 
their comparative effects upon the manners, 
morals, and population of the districts 
subject to such peculiar regulations, I 
have also no certain means of judging. 
But as with the House’s leave it is not my 
purpose to intermeddle with these local 
systems farther than to extend to them 
certain powers for employing the poor in 
common with other parishes, I shall 


‘hazard no farther observation, than that 


they appear to carry the imperfections of 


| the work-house planto a more mischievous, 


because to a much wider extent.—Lookiug 
as I do upon the moral habits of the 
country to be the chief object of our 
guardianship and solicitude, I cannot view 
without much distrust and jealousy, in- 
stitutions which bring together large 
bodies of people who have no common 
tie of union, except those of necessity 
and misfortune. The honest and the dis- 
solute, the industrious and the idle, the 


young and the old, of either sex, are . 


driven to shelter together in the same re- 
ceptacle, with small means for their clas- 
sification. Sir, I will not condemn such 
institutions, for I have no evidence to 
warrant me in so doing; but, sensible as 
I am that the example and contagion of 
vice are more prevalent than that of virtue, 
I can neither approve nor uphold them. 

The next important alteration was in- 
troduced by the 35th Geo. 3rd c. 101, 
which prevented the removal of the poor 
until actually chargeable. The conse- 
quences of this enactment might give rise 
to much discussion; but I will content 
myself with making one observation, 
which refers to all these acts. That ob- 
servation is, that in all times, and under 
all circumstances, the legislature has never 
thought either of repealing the 43rd of 
Elizabeth or the acts respecting removals ; 
but has laboured to fortify the principle, 
and improve the administration of these 
laws, without destroying either. 

I hasten now, Sir, to that valuable and 
important act passed in the 59th year of 
his late majesty. It was founded u 
the patient, laborious, and indefatigable 
researches and inquiries of the committee, 
of which the right hon. member for 
Christ-church (Mr. S. Bourne) was chair- 
man. Sir, if that gentleman had perse- 
vered in his efforts on this subject, I 
should have preferred to have become the 
humble assistant of his labours, rather than 
to have brought forward an original mea- 
sure of my own, That statute gives @ 
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power to parishes assembled in vestry to 
repose the general care and management 
of what concerns the poor in a limited 
number of their own body, to be called a 
select vestry. The obvious purpose of 
the provision was, to confide the trust in 
the most judicious and capable inhabitants, 
whose number should be too small to be 
liable to the confusion inseparable from 
crowded meetings, and yet sufficient to 
enable them to execute their duties alter- 
nately without personal inconvenience, 
and to press their proposals upon their 
fellow-parishioners with that efficient in- 
fluence which is attached to numbers and 
to respectability of station. The act 
likewise gave to all places separately maia- 
taining their own poor, the power of ap- 
pointing one or more assistant overseers, 
with a salary. Under this provision, pa- 
rishes. were enabled to procure and pay 
(which they could not before do) a per- 
son competent to the duties of relieving 
and attending to the wants and condition 
of the poor, by a weekly, or, if necessary, 
by a daily superintendance. A less ob-~ 
vious, but not less important result, is, 
that it enables parishioners of a higher 
capacity and condition to undertake. the 
office, when the more laborious part of 
the official functions may rest with their 
salaried assistant; while the general and 
more important duties of control and su- 
perintendance remain with themselves. 
These measures were well calculated to 
bring home, as far as it is necessary, the 
discipline and regulation of a workhouse 
to the pauper’s cottage, stripped of its 
moral dangers. They have been con- 


sidered as being so wisely calculated to 


improve the old laws, that out of the 
total number of districts maintaining their 
poor, being 14,700, no fewer than 2,006 
have already chosen select vestries, and 
2,257 have appointed assistant overseers. 
But as the law now stands, the election 
of the assistant overseer, the amount of 
his salary, and the specification of his 
duties, rest with the parishioners at large. 
The danger of the selection of this most 
important officer under the influence of 
intrigue and cabal, the obvious propriety 
that those who are to superintend the 
parish concerns should become responsible 
for an efficient appointment, and that 
those should specify the duties, the dis- 
charge of which is to operate in relief of 
their own gratuitous labour, seem to re- 
quire some alteration in these respects. 
1 have therefere prepared a clause te vest 
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these powers in the select vestry, instead. 
of the parishioners at large. It. must also 
happen. that as a populous and extended 
district may require more than, one as- 
sistant. overseer, so the time; of a person 
fitted for the office may be only partially 
occupied in a small parish, and. his salary. 
be too small to recompense him for de- 
voting himself entirely to this. arduous, 
employment as a means of livelihood, I 
shall therefore propose, that. the same 
person may be appointed by two or more 
neighbouring parishes to this office. Une, 
doubtedly this may be effected under the 
existing law; but to guard against the 
possibility of abuse, 1 propose to limit 
the appointment to parishes within the. 
distance of five miles from, each other, 
and subject to the approbation of the 
petty sessions, by whom all such appoint- 
ments must now be formally made. 

As the law now stands, select vestries 
are to superintend the collection and ad- 
ministration of the poor-rates. and the 
overseers are required to conform to 
their directions in these respects, as well; 
as in what relates to the relief and ma- 
nagement of the poor; but no power is, 
given to the vestry, either to fix the: 
amount of the assessments, or te pre-, 
scribe the time at and for which such; 
rates shall be made. This power is. so 
obviously connected with their present. 
duties of directing and controlling the 
expenditure, that I almost hazard the 
conjecture that the omission to give it 
has proceeded from mistake. I have 
framed a. clause to supply what I regard 
as an obvious defect.—The present law 
also gives to the select vestry a power to 
take into its consideration the character 
and conduct of the person applying for 
relief, and to distinguish in that relief be- 
tween the deserving and the idle, the ex- 
travagant, and profligate poor. This; pro- 
vision is, in truth, the first effectual at- 
tempt to bring us back to the original 
scope and spirit of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 
It seems to me to be in substance rather 
a declaration of the law than a new enact- 
ment. But I am persuaded, that in what~ 
ever light it is to be viewed in this re- 
spect, the House will feel, that the re- 
gulation is not only salutary aad expe- 
pedient, but absolutely essential; for 
some wise and temperate distinction be~ 
tween the sober and industrious but un- 
fortunate poor, and those. who. are idle, 
lazy, and dissolute, must become the 
very corner stone of whatever reforma~ 
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tion we meditate. The operation of the 
statute is now confined to the person ap- 
plying for relief. I propose to extend 
the inquiry and regulation to all persons 
constituting the same family. The head 
of a family is, during the minority of its 
subordinate members, morally responsi- 
ble for its education and conduct. Their 
common means of support are applied, 
and regulated by him, even where it is not 
altogether provided by him. It is thus 
impossible to disconnect in practice the 
effect of relief which, though nominally 
given to one, is actually shared by all. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, that these 
inquiries should include the entire family. 
I have also thought, that it may be ex- 
pedient to give the same power to parish 
officers in general, which is now confined 
by the act to select vestries and justices, 
when making orders of relief in those 
particular cases which are pointed out by 
the statute. 

If a select vestry is judiciously ap- 
pointed, any foreign interference with 
their management of the poor will be ge- 
nerally mischievous, and always displeas- 
ing. The 59th Geo. 3rd seems to have 
adopted this principle, when it made the 
concurrence of at least two magistrates 
necessary for an order of relief, made 
upon the ground, that what was offered 
by the select vestry was inadequate to 
the real wants of the pauper. It occurs 
to me, that the expediency of having all 
orders for relief made upon some fixed 
and certain rule, requires that this pro- 
vision should be extended farther. I shall 
propose, therefore, to render the con- 
currence of no less than three justices ne- 
cessary to such an order ; and I will freely 
own, that 1 should have made that of a 
larger number essential, if the condition 
of the magistracy as to numbers in many, 
and more particularly in the northern 
and Welch counties would have ad- 
mitted it. 

Thus far, Sir, the provisions of the in- 
tended bill are grounded upon those of 
59 Geo. 3rd. The remaining clauses, al- 
though new in their provisions, proceed 
upon a principle acknowledged and ad- 
mitted under every construction and in- 
terpretation of 43 Eliz. It is, that the 
indigent pauper is bound to repay by his 
labour what he receives in the sustenance 
of himself and his family ; and that he who 
asks for relief must submit to work. It is 
my design, therefore, to propose that the 
same power which is given to guardians 
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and visitors by 22 Geo. 8rd shall be ex- 
tended to select vestries and to parish 
officers; namely, that of hiring out the 
poor to work while they do not procure it 
for themselves. I propose to extend the 
limit within which such employment may 
be obtained to any distance not exceeding 
ten miles from the pauper’s dwelling. 

To carry this measure into effect, as 
well as those with which it is my intention 
to follow it up, for the purpose of urging 
the labour of the indigent poor into chan- 
nels most likely to afford compensation to 
their parish, a thorough acquaintance with 
their state and condition, with the amount 
of their expenditure, and the resources for 
employing them, are indispensably ne- 
cessary. To obtain this desirable object, 
I design to propose that the church- 
wardens and overseers of every parish 
shall prepare and make up two weekly 
lists of persons receiving parish relief: 
one, of the impotent poor, who are inca- 


pable of sustaining themselves by their . 


labour; the other, of those able-bodied 
persons, who receive relief because the 
wages received for their labour are insuf- 
ficient to support them and their families. 
Both lists are to contain the names, the 
ages, and the occupations of each pauper, 
and of their respective families, as well as 
the causes for relieving them. They are 
to be signed at the end of each week not 
only by one or more of the parish officers, 
but by the pauper, who is thereby to at- 
test their correctness, in so far as respects 
his individual case. A summary of these 
lists is to be made up and returned quar- 
terly to the justices at their petty sessions, 
at which not only the parish officers, 
but the surveyors of highways, and the 
contractors for public works, within a 
certain distance from each parish, are to 
be required to attend. Upon these high- 
ways and public works, all able-bodied per- 


_ sons receiving relief are to be compelled to 


work, at the discretion of the justices, 
after a full consideration of the utility of 
such employment, with reference to the 
public benefit as well as the particular in- 
terest of each parish. The wages of such 
labour, as also of that where paupers are 
hired out to private individuals, are to be 
paid as the parish officers shall desire ; 
either to the pauper, or to the parish offi- 
cers, to be by them applied in repayment 
of what may be expended for his support, 
and that of his wife and children, where 
they deem it expedient to withdraw that 
charge from the improvident individual, 
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and take it upon themselves. From this | 
employment, if judiciously applied to the | 
most useful of public undertakings, that | 
of making good roads, I am sanguine 
enough to anticipate much beneficial re- 
sult; perhaps, ultimately to diminish the | 
heavy burthens now levied on_ the 
country by the numerous turnpike trusts. 

Sir, I farther propose, that a general | 
summary of these quarterly accounts shall 
be laid annually before the petty sessions, | 
and that whenever the select vestry, the | 
parish officers, or any number of inhabi- | 
tants, rated in the aggregate to the amount | 
of 50/. shall require it, those able-bodied | 
males, who have received three month’s | 
relief in the preceding year, for themselves , 
or their families; and all who. have at- | 
tained the age of eighteen, and were sup- 
ported by parish relief for three years | 
of their minority, either as part of their | 
parent’s family or otherwise, shall be se- 
lected and included in one list ; that their 
names shall be arranged in numerical or- 
der by the justices, upon consideration | 
of each individual’s case; and that from | 
this list persous shall be returned to serve 
in the militia for the parish, without ballot, 
according to the order in which they stand 
in the list. 

Of the right to call upon these persons 
to repay those who have fed and clothed 
them, by becoming militia substitutes for | 
the parish, and thus relieving their bene- 
factors from a heavy personal burthen, 
there can be no doubt: of its expediency 
there will, I trust, be as little. It will 
ease the rated parishioner from the ex- | 
pense of providing substitutes, which, | 
though trifling in times of peace, is: 
considerable in those of war. To serve 
in the constitutional force of the country | 
is not degrading, and ought not to be dis- | 
tressing to any one, as we are all equally ' 
subject to these laws. But so far as it ' 
shall be thought a hardship, it may have | 
a most salutary effect both for the poor | 
and the country. It will make those 
heads of families, who feel aversion to the 
service, either on their own account, or | 
on that of their children, pause before 
they apply for parish relief. It may in- | 
duce them and their employers also to 
pause before they give or take lower wa- 

es than the fair value of their service. 
t will then be no longer a question of | 
indifference to the poor man, whether his 
wages are to be made y to him from the | 
poor rates, or taken. from his master’s | 
pocket. Sir, if it will have the effect of | 
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checking the practice of employing the 
poor as rounds-men, it will prove not less 
beneficial to the labourjng poor than to the 
rated parishioner, 

But, as this list is not to be made up, 
except when the parish by its application 
show it to be necessary, so no person is 
to be compelled to serve without every 
possible precaution that he shall not be 


“Improperly called upon. Cases of sick- 


ness are to be excepted. The list is to be 
annually revised by the magistrates. The 
names of persons are to be erased, who 
pay back a certain portion of what they 
have received from the parish; and their 
respective places in the list may be 
changed by the justices, so as to retard 
or accelerate their being returned to 
serve, upon proper application and due 
consideration of each party’s conduct and 
character, and his exertions for the sup- 
port of his family during the preceding 
year.—If these lists are regularly kept, 
and I shall introduce such regulations and 
forms as appear to me best calculated to 
ensure their being so, a farther advantage 
will follow. They will lay the foundation 
for such accurate returns of the state and 
condition of the poor being regularly 
made to this House, as must enable it t6 
probetheevil tothecore, and by discovering 
where the disease lies, supply the legisla- 
ture with means to devise more effectual 
remedies, if those which I now suggest 
should prove insufficient. 

The only remaining measure which I 
intend to propose for regulating the de- 
pendant poor, is one upon which I 
have thought much, and consulted many 
experienced persons. I do not wish to 
conceal from the House that I have felt 
much repugnance to bringing it forward, 
and that in doing so, I sacrifice my per- 
sonal feelings to a sense of duty, and the 
conviction that it will prove beneficial. 
By 8 and 9 W. 3rd c. 30, all poor per- 
sons receiving parish relief were compelled 
to wear badges. The indiscriminate ap- 
plication of a distinction which pointed 
out poverty as an object of shame and re- 


_ proach, was considered to be a measure of 


severe, if not of cruel discipline. Hence 


' it nearly fell into desuetude, as it were, by 


public consent, before it was actually re- 
pealed, by 50 Geo. $rdc. 52. But though 
this mark may be harsh and oppressive to 


many there are some to whom the appli- 


cation of it will be eminently useful, and 
the apprehension that it can be so applied 
may prove not less useful to many more. 
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There exist in most parishes a set of 
spongers upon the parish funds, ‘whom 
nothing can ‘entice into any exertion for 
themselves or their families; persons to 
whom a workhouse has no terrors, who dis- 
sipate their means in debauchey, andsubmit 
their children to all the miseries and pri- 
vations incident to idleness and vice ; upon 
such persons the furmer provisions of this 
bill can operate nothing. It is proposed 
therefore, that justices, at petty sessions, 
shall be empowered to compel such per- 
sons and their families to wear badges for 
limited periods. But recourse is not to be 
had to this ultimate remedy, unless upon 
application ‘by the vestry, or those officers 
to whom the care of the poor is entrusted, 
and after a scrupulous examination by the 
justices of ‘the facts and circumstances 
under which it is asked for. 

Sir, the remaining provisions in the in- 
tended bill, respect the keeping and pass- 
ing of parish accounts. It has been my 
fortune to have many such professionally 
laid ‘before me ; their confusion and in- 
accuracy are frequently so great as to 
defy every attempt at explanation; and 
although I will not say that they are 
made a-cover for fraud and imposition, 1 
must observe that a more secure and easy 
means for both could not be devised. 
There is no solid reason to prevent parish 
accounts from being kept as regularly and 
exactly as those of a private person; 
there are many and most cogent ones why 
they should, if possible, be kept even with 
more scrupulous stictness. Yet I will 
venture to say, that if any private gentle- 
man had his accounts kept in the manner 
in which most parishes endure to ‘have 
theirs kept and passed, his inevitable ruin 
must be the consequence, although his 
fortune ‘should be ever so large. 


pose that all parish officers shall keep a 
day-book and a ledger, in which they 


shall make their entries regularly ; that | 


at the end of every quarter they shall 
draw up a summary-of the several ‘heads 
of receipts and expenditure, with the 
sums due, both to and from the parish; 
these abstracts are to be submitted to the 
petty sessions quarterly, with all neces- 
sary vouchers, to be there audited and 
allowed. Sir, I shall-endeavour to make 
this mode of keeping ‘accounts as little 
difficult to parish officers‘as may be. For 
this: purpose ‘I shall add such forms for 
keeping them as appear, ‘not only to my- 
self, ‘but to persons more conversant with 


As a 
® pre 308 | 
remedy for this enormous mischief, [ pro- | 
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such ‘matters than I am, to be best cal- 
culated to unite simplicity of arrange- 
ment with necessary detail. 

Serious losses and inconvenience often 
occur from overseers retaining more of 
the rates in their hands than they ought. 
To guard against the hazard of such 
fraudulent practices, it seems necessary 
to give a power to justices, where they 
think that any overseer has retained more 
parish money in his hands than is neces- 
sary, to direct him to pay it over to some 
of his fellow officers, with whom they may 
consider it may be more safely entrusted. 
The application of public money to the 
receivers’ private purposes, under any 
circumstances, is an offence not to be 
tolerated: wherever therefore the over- 
seer shall not forthwith obey this order, 
the amount held back shall be levied by 
distress upon his personal property. But 
as the remedy is prompt for the parish 
security, so the protection of the indivi- 
dual against mistakes should not be neg-. 
lected. It is therefore proposed to give 
him an appeal against the allowance of 
the accounts in petty sessions, upon his 
finding adequate security for repayment 
of what shall be finally adjudged due 
from him by the quarter sessions, to 
which he makes his ultimate appeal. 

Such, sir, is'the outline of those pro- 
visions which I intend to have the honour, 
with the House’s leave, of submitting to 
it, in the shape of a bill. I am deeply 
sensible that every such measure re- 
requires the most minute and cautious 
consideration. I shall propose therefore, 
if the House grants me permission to 
bring it in, to move that it be read a first 
time and printed, without being carried 
farther during this session. The ap- 
proaching ‘recess will give time to the 
members, as well as to the country, to 
examine and scrutinize its various, and 
in some respects complicated, provisions. 
It is my ancious wish and desire that this 
should take place, as it is by such means 
alone that ‘its adequacy for any useful 
public purpose can be ‘truly judged of. 
If it should'be ‘found incompetent to its 
object, ‘and incapable of amendment by 
the wisdom of ‘this House, no man will 
rejoice more sincerély in its final rejection 
than myself. 

Sir, there is one other ‘measure con- 
nected with my plan which is not In- 
cluded in the intended bill. It respects 
that supposed excess of population to 
which I have already alluded. ‘Looking, 
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as I do, upon the population of every 
kingdom as the main source of its power 
and prosperity, I cannot admit the ex- 
istence of any superabundance of our 
eople, beyond the demand for their 
abour, without great reluctance, and 
much more evidence than is now before 
the House. A surplus in some parishes 
and districts may exist, without the coun- 
try being generally crowded. If this in- 
convenience should be merely local, the 
laws now in force, coupled with the pro- 
visions of the intended bill, will, I trust, 
be found sufficient to remove it. The 
labouring classes may now remove where 
they please in search of employment. If 
the bread of idleness is not brought in- 
considerately and lavishly home to their 
doors by their parish, they can seek work 
in places where the thinness of population 
admits of that demand for labour which 
will enable them to find it. If the entire 
country is. so over-peopled as not to ad- 
mit of this remedy, the only effectual 
redress will be found in a well-regulated 
system of colonization. This was the 
sole resource of the ancients against that 
national superabundance which, in Greece 
and Rome, was not unusual: not to 
speak of those hostile swarms which con- 
stantly poured from the northern hive, at 
Jeast from the commencement of the 
Roman republic to the fall of the empire. 
Even in the present times, Ireland and 
Scotland have drawn occasional relief 
from the emigration of their people as 
well into this country as into America. 
Neither has the practice been confined to 
ourselves. It has not been uncommon 
throughout Germany, Switzerland, and 
other parts of the continent. I know 
that theorists and others have sought their 
remedy against this malady in restraints 
and regulations, and discouragements of 
marriage among the poor; schemes infi- 
nitely more pernicious than any evil of 
which they complain. Sir, I will never 
either conceal or disguise my abhorrence 
of such fancies, which I think founded 
upon anti-social principles, utterly sub- 
versive of morality.* There is no legis- 





* The ancients classed marriage among the 
fundamentals of society and civilization. 
Fuit sapientia quondam 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis, 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno : 
Sic honos et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. 
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lative instrument by which we can expel 
nature beyond its power of recurrence. 
We may defile and desecrate that institu- 
tion which Heaven has consecrated — we 
may remove the influence of moral re- 
straint over the most powerful of human 
passions, but we cannot subdue it. Mar- 
riage in humble life is the parent of so- 
briety, of industry, of social affection, 
and of every domestic virtue which cheers 
and tranquillizes the poor man’s cottage, 
both in the morn and in the decline of 
his frail existence. Never, no never, will 
I lend my assistance, with any view or 
for any purpose, however plausible, to 
tamper with an union, founded in the 
laws of our nature, destined to yield hap- 
piness with innocence to youth, and to 
supply old age with the consolations of 
society and reciprocal support. 

Any system for colonization to be ef- 
fectual, must obtain the assent and con- 
currence of his majesty’s government. 
For this reason I have deferred to em- 
body my notions on that subject in the 
shape of a bill during the present session. 
It ought properly to follow as a conse- 
quence upon the adoption of those re- 
forms which I now propose to introduce. 
If such a plan is ever taken up, I would 
found it upon two essentially governing 
principles. First, that it be not made the 
instrument of fraudulent or involuntary 
eviction even of the poorest and most 
insignificant individual from his native 
country. Ample precaution should be 
taken, that all who avail themselves of the 
measure, should do so solely from the 
impulse of voluntary choice. The other 
would be, that those places which are 
pressed by the inconvenience should 
raise from their local funds the necessary 
means for enabling the poor to emigrate. 
This would form the most effectual guard 
against injudiciously pushing the practice 
beyond the evils which the measure is 
designed to remedy. No parish or place 
would incur the expense, unless com- 
pelled to it by an injurious superabundance 
of population; and no inhabitant would 
be aided to remove, unless when the in- 
convenience of over numbers was practi- 
cally felt. 

That this measure may, at least for the 
present, be dispensed with in this part of 
the empire, I confidently hope and ex- 
pect. Whether it may not be more im- 
mediately required in Ireland, as the only 
means of providing permanent succour 
for the poor, and insuring civil tranquib- 

51 
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lity to that country, is a question of a 
very different aspect. But whenever, or 
under whatsoever circumstances, we may 
be thus compelled to separate from our 
fellow subjects, we shall, I trust, sustain 
ourselves by the consolation, that they 
will carry with them British hearts, 
British principles, and British freedom ; 
that they go to provinces won by the 
valour of their countrymen, or discovered 
by their nautical research, to become the 
means, I trust the auspicious means, of 
extending the language, the arts, the 
sciences of England, to remoter regions, 
and of transmitting them to future ages ; 
laying in the firm foundations of their 
own immediate prosperity new and ex- 
tended sources of increase for her com- 
merce, her manufactures, and all her in- 
dustrious monuments of civil and peace- 
ful preeminence. 

Many subjects connected with the re. 
gulation and support of the poor remain 
untouched by the provisions which I have 
thus detailed to the House.’ I shall, with 
your leave, Sir, shortly refer to the 
grounds upon which I have kept them 
distinct. The mode of imposing the poor’s 
rate has occupied much of public dis- 
cussion. It is wished, and not unnatu- 
rally wished, to cast some of that burthen, 
which is now almost exclusively sustained 
by the landed proprietor, upon the com- 
mercial and funded interests. Any local 
appropriation of a tax upon the funds 
among the 14,700 local establishments 
which now maintain their poor separately, 
would be unattainable in practice. We 
must either abandon the long and wise 
usage of sustaining the poor by small dis- 
tricts, or give up this attempt. To con- 
solidate the poor-rates of the country 
into one national, or even into separate 
county funds, might obviate the objection; 
but such general establishments would 
give birth to others more numerous, and 
not less insurmountable. The very essence 
of this relief is founded on the peculiar 
circumstances of want or calamity, which 
give to each individual his temporary or 
permanent claim for assistance. 

The skill to apportion succour, with 
reference to the real warts of pauperism, 
to be efficient, must be local’ and per- 
sonal; to be accurate, it must be minute 
and perpetual; to be vigilant, it must be 
quickened and animated by some direct 
and visible interest. All frugal care 
would be lost in the indiscriminating dis- 
tribution of a national or a county fund. 
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The struggle between parishes and pau- 
pers would rather be, to appropriate more 
than was their fair due of a common spoil, 
than to husband the produce of a general 
contribution. As these consequences de- 
monstrate that such a plan would be either 
impracticable or ruinous, it is unneces- 
sary to consider its effects and bearings 
upon another most important question ; 
namely, the national faith, as it stands 
pledged to the public creditor. 

The rateability of commercial and other 
personal property is now fully established ; 
but general experience has induced the 
country, as it were by common consent, 
to abstain from the exercise of a power 
with which every parish is clearly and 
completely invested. The answer to any 
attempt to render personal property, if 
possible, more liable to assessment is, 
that the law has already done all that it 
can do, consistent with the principles of 
sound and rational legislation. To the 
abominable means of an_ inquisitorial 
scrutiny from each individual of his ac- 
tual ability, the law of England will, £ 
trust, never resort. What national ex- 
perience relinquishes as unattainable after 
long unsuccessful experiment, it is seldom, 
if ever, safe to revive. 

I had once thought that the effect might 
be indirectly obtained, by making all who 
are engaged in trade contribute a small 
sum per head for each person whom they 
employed; the amount to-be applied in 
relief or other assistance of the individual 
on whose account it was contributed as 
occasion required. This would be in 
effect to form a kind of parochial com- 
pulsory saving-banks. But I was induced 
to relinquish this scheme, in the feeling 
that it must ultimately resolve itself into 
a tax upon labour ; that it must in the end 
fall on the servant, although originally 
advanced by his employer; and thus 
compel the labourer at all times, and 
under all circumstances, to an equal con- 
tribution from his earnings, without re- 
ference to their amount, or his immediate 
capability. A farther important obstacle 
to the execution of such a plan is, that, 
to be effectual, it would require more 
complexity than seems convenient for 
any general national compulsory arrange- 
ment. 

Another subject of usual complaint is, 
the existing law of settlement. So far as 
that system causes an undue increase of 
the poor-rates, it must do so either as an 
injudicious or as an expensive mode of 
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administering relief. Upon the propriety 
of continuing to relieve the settled poor 
by parishes or their subordinate districts, 
I have already laid my sentiments before 
the House. With respect to the trouble 
and expense of parish litigation, the topic 
is so popular, that it becomes scarcely 
prudent to hazard a doubt upon it; and 
yet, Sir, if the maintenance of the poor 
by small districts is desirable, the expense 
of law-suits and removals seems to some 
extent unavoidable. Variety of discordant 
interests must give rise to intricate and 
subtle questions of both fact and law; 
they may sometimes perplex the justices 
in sessions, and occupy their time, at no 
small expense to parishes ; yet, after every 
possible reflection upon its consequences, 
and every allowance for the enormous 
expense, the law will be found, in this 
instance, as in all others, the only sure 
resource against fraud, injustice, and op- 
pression. That the costs of removals and 
law-suits have been magnified beyond the 
reality, appears, Sir, by the reports on 
your table. They do not exceed in amount 
one twenty-fifth part of the total of what 
is raised for the exclusive use of the poor ; 
an expense at which, I believe, few 
gentlemen can collect and manage their 
private incomes. I am bound to add, and 
I appeal to the experience of all who hear 
me to corroborate the assertion, that a 
fair and economical expenditure is gene- 
rally secured by the employment of pro- 
fessional men, who rank, in point of in- 
tegrity and respectability, with those of 
any profession whatever. 

Sir, these, I trust not ill-founded, 
apologies, are neither intended to conceal 
nor to do away with any fair ground of 
objection to particular heads of settlement 
jaw, as they may affect either the reci- 
procal interests of parishes, or the com- 
fort and condition of the poor. One, the 
utility of which seems peculiarly question- 
able, is that of settlement by hiring and 
service, which not only gives rise to the 
most numerous and complicated questions 
of law and fact, but to a relative inequality 
of burthensome effect between different 
parishes ; as it is evaded by the course of 
hiring in some counties, while it is scru- 
pulously adopted in others. 

The settlement and binding out of ap- 
prentices more pre-eminently require our 
anxious consideration. The object of 
the statutes of apprenticeship was, to 
secure to the young and unprotected a 
useful and virtuous course. of instruction, 
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which might qualify them for the usual 
avocations of domestic life. Upon the 
indiscriminating haste with which they 
are now huddled in droves and flocks 
from the workhouse nursery to the ma- 
nufactory, I shall trust myself with no 
other observation than that such practices 
are cruel and mischievous evasions of the 
wise and wholesome provisions of the law. 
In the turning a wheel, the opening of a 
valve, or the feeding of a spindle, the 
child meets with painful occupation, and 
is defrauded of its fair recompense in 
useful information. By such early em- 
ployment the body is unfitted for the 
efforts of ruder labour, without either 
mind or body being trained up and adapt- 
ed to the skill which is necessary for the 
usual sedentary employments of me- 
chanical callings. Fortunate, most for- 
tunate, will these early victims be, if 
they can count in their catalogue of igno- 
rance and omission, that of remaining 
uninitiated in early vice and immature 
corruption !—But, Sir, the evils are not 
confined to the consequences of such in- 
judicious bindings: while the apprentice- 
ship continues, the child shares at least 
some portion of a master’s care, secured 
to him by the protection of humane and 
salutary statutes. But as the law of 
settlement now is, a male or female infant 
is settled by a residence for forty days 
under its indenture, though executed at 
the most childish. age at which it may 
please the parish or their parents to bind 
them. Although the master or mistress 
should die, or become bankrupt, or dis- 
appear the very next after this fortieth 
day, the child is to remain estranged from 
the fostering care and moral protection of 
its parents during the continuance of its 
natural and necessary pupilage. Yet 
even here, where the mischiefs are so 
manifest, I am not without apprehensions 
that it will be found not altogether easy 
to devise remedies free from solid objec- 
tion. 

The existing right of removing the 
poor to their place of settlement has been 
objected to, both in and out of this 
House, upon more serious grounds than 
that of expense: it has been declaimed 
against as harsh, impolitic, and cruel ; 
as an oppressive encroachment upon the 
poor man’s liberty; and as injurious to 
the industry and general interests of the 
country.—Sir, our ancestors entertained 
very different notions upon this subject 
from those. of their more bold and inno- 
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vating progeny. As far as our institu- 
tions can be traced backwards, the great 
body of the people were restrained to 
continue in their settled dwellings under 
certain defined regulations. To this 
extent a law of settlement has existed, 
and been rigorously observed from the 
most remote periods of our law, asa mea- 
sure of wise and necessary police.—In 
the existing law I must profess my in- 
ability to discover any injurious or im- 
politic restraint; every person enjoys 
under it full liberty to remove where he 
pleases in search of work, and to continue 
there at his free will and pleasure, unless 
he becomes chargeable to the place thus 
selected for a new abode. That he shall 
not be tempted to wander, nor suffered 
to continue without some reasonable pros- 
pect of obtaining work, is surely a wise 
and constitutional limit, not less useful 
for the poor man’s comfort, than salutary 
for the public peace. By manful struggles 
against difficulties, both rich and poor are 
enabled to overcome them. Our change- 
able natures want no such temptations to 
lure us rather to fly from misfortunes than 
to wrestle with them.—But I will leave it 
to any reasonable mind to calculate the 
innumerable evils which would result, in 
the present general facility of intercourse 
and conveyance, from not only suffering, 
but enticing every labouring man to run 
from his family, his connexions, and the 
responsibility of his personal character, 
under the legal assurance that wherever 
he chose to ramble he would be certain 
of sufficient support and a comfortable 
asylum. 

In this, as in many other instances, our 
reason is seduced from its more correct 
conclusions by some humane sympathy 
and compassion for particular cases. It 
is undoubtedly a great hardship that an 
industrious family should be removed 
from their accustomed dwelling and their 
usual course of employment, because 
they become accidentally chargeable 
through some occasional cause. But 
Providence, which looks primarily to the 
Species, causes the antidote to arise from 
the very evil of which it allows; it renders 
the labourer and the artisan more cautious, 
more frugal, and more saving, that they 
may avert such a serious calamity from 
themselves and their children. Left to 
himself and to his own exertions, the 
poor man will do more for himself, and 
without injury to others, than any law 
can do for him. In the few cases in 
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which he may prove unable to extricate 
himself, private liberality ought to assist ; 
and it would cheerfully do so, unless it 
were kept back by the feeling that an ap- 
plication to the poor’s rate renders such 
interference unnecessary and almost in- 
trusive. 


Sir, upon these grounds it seems to me 


that the object of our law should be the 
direct reverse of what is here and in some 
other instances contended for; and that 
sound policy requires, that if any alteration 
is made, it should be rather to render re- 
movals even more easy, and the acquisi- 
tion of settlements more difficult. Sir, 
the report of your committee goes strongly 
to support this opinion : 

‘It is uniformly found, that such in- 
habitants of a parish as have not acquired 
a settlement in it, and can obtain no such 
relief without being removed, are distin- 
guished by their activity and industry, 
and generally possess, not only the ne- 


cessaries, but the comforts of life; and . 


your committee have lately heard with 
satisfaction, that the operation of the act 
of this session has already relieved some 
parishes of the metropolis from the heavy 
burthen of maintaining numbers of per- 
sons without settlements in England, who 
are stated now to support themselves, in- 
stead of applying for parochial relief, 
under the apprehension of being sent 
home.*” 

It is farther most remarkable, that this 
principle has been uniformly followed 
without being openly avowed. For every 
proposed alteration in this branch of the 
law has terminated either in abolishing 
some modes of acquiring settlements, or 
in rendering others less easy to be gained ; 
so that, whatever may have been sug- 
gested, and however recommended, no 
more easy and simple mode of settling 
the poor has hitherto been sanctioned by 
the legislature. . 

One mitigation of the law of removals 
I have ventured to introduce, but which 
it escaped my recollection to notice in its 
proper place. Parishes often afford relief 
to their settled poor while residing else- 
where,’ upon principles of humanity, and 
obviously mutual advantage. My object 
is to render this practice legal to a limited 
extent, under certain guards and cautions ; 
the principal one is, that such relief should 
only be given with the vestry’s consent. 





* Report from the Committee on the 
Poor Laws, 1819. 
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I trust this House will not think it unrea- 
sonable that those who are to bear the 
expense should possess the right of cone 
trolling it. 

Experience of what has followed from 
the attempts of others, has rendered me 
apprehensive of the unforeseen conse- 
quences of ail untried measures upon this 
subject; I will therefore frankly avow, 
that I introduce even such an innovation 
upon the law with doubt and reluctance. 
But as the sense and feelings of the coun- 
try haveanticipated the measure, and given 
it the sanction of usage, which has not 
been followed by any perceptible incon- 
venience, I am encouraged to hope, that 
in the greater extent to which it may be 
carried by being rendered legal, it will 
prove harmless in its remoter conse- 
quences, and useful initsimmediate effects. 

The only remaining branch of this law 
to which it seems necessary to refer, is 
that which respects illegitimate children : 
it is intimately and most seriously con- 
nected with the subject of parish expen- 
diture; but for reasons with which it is 
unnecessary to fatigue the House at this 
time, it has hitherto been made the object 
of distinct legislative provisions. ‘The 
present laws require much attentive con- 
sideration, both as they affect the morals 
and the general economy of the poor. I 
have thus briefly touched upon this sub- 
ject, in the hope of calling some member's 
attention towards it who may have time 
and talents for the undertaking. 

I cannot conceal from myself that this 
plan, of which the House has now heard 
the detail with such kind indulgence, may 
be liable to many objections, both as it 
respects the means by which it is to work, 
and the results it is designed to produce. 
Like all laws of common daily applica- 
tion, as every man feels it, so every man 
will judge of it; and applaud or condemn, 
rather as it removes or disregards the in- 
convenience by which he practically suf- 
fers, than as it is calculated to answer 
the great national purpose which it la- 
bours to accomplish. But as there is no 
end of local objections, or suggestions for 
improvement, so they admit not of any 
answer. 

Against the difficulties which it may be 
supposed to cast upon overseers, particu- 
larly by multiplying the number and in- 
creasing the complexity of their accounts, 
I trust a sufficient remedy is provided in 
the aid of an assistant overseer, whose 
labours, if he is rightly chosen, will amply 
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repay whatever salary he may receive.* 

It may also be urged, that it imposes 
fresh duties and additional responsibilities 
upon the local magistracy of the kingdom: 
I trust it will produce no such inconve- 
nience. The regular arrangement of pa- 
rish affairs, and the due ordering the real 
poor, which the bill aims at effecting, 
seem better calculated to lighten than to 
increase their official labours. But even 
if it should prove otherwise, I am per- 
suaded that this invaluable body of men 
willbe the lastto complain. If benefits may 
accrue not only to themselves but to their 
country, and not only to the present but 
to future generations, they will spare 
neither pains nor labour to. bring them 
within the reach of the people. 

It will possibly be objected, that the 
plan is better adapted to regulate the 
agricultural poor, than those of large 
towns and considerable manufacturing 
districts. As far as the objection arises 
from an application of the pauper’s labour 
to highways and public works, it has 
some foundation. But the nicer employ- 
ments of the manufacturer or artizan do 
not admit of this appropriation to public 
purposes: it is only the ruder and coarser 
kinds of labour that allow of such general 
regulation. On the other hand, as the 
manufacturer’s wages are commonly 
higher, the power of apportioning relief, 
with reference to the pauper’s industry, 
yields more than a counterbalancing ad- 
vantage to manufacturing towns and dis- 
tricts: and as the means of saving are 
usually greater in such places, recourse 
to the parish rates will be less necessary, 
more especially if a prudent use is made 
of the ‘vise institutions of saving banks. 

There is another objection which I am 
not a little anxious to repel. I may be 
accused of bringing forward regulations, 
which press with additional heaviness and 
severity upon the poor; as they tend to 
curtail the extent of relief, while they 
render the poor man’s return for it more 
laborious and irksome. Sir, in throwing 
the imputation from me, I will say, that 
nothing can be more remote from my in- 
tention. My object, and it is one to me 
above price, is, to promote their comfort, 
to preserve their true spirit of inde- 
pendence, to cherish their domestic vir- 
tues, to chase away every lure to laziness 
and thoughtless dissipation. In this heavy, 





* Forms for keeping the accounts will 
be subjoined in an appendix to the bill. 
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and perhaps ungrateful, task, it is neces- 
sary to winnow the chaff from the corn; 
to separate the idle from the industrious; 
to distinguish, by a clear line of demarca- 
tion, the prudent from the spendthrift ; 
the moral from the profligate. 

Sir, he is no true friend to his kind who 
would keep them, as far as possible, un- 
employed. We may look to Ireland for 
the practical evils resulting from such a 
listless mischievous economy. The bread 
of labour is the bread of peace. When 
Providence made the sweat of man’s brow 
the condition of his inheritance, it alle- 
viated the dispensation by soothing the 
ways of industry with that content and 
happiness, which to idleness and vice 
must remain for ever strangers. 

I mistake altogether both the provisions 
and the object of this bill, if it imposes 
injurious hardships, or severe discipline, on 
one. It professes no specific for sudden 
or violent amelioration. It holds out no 
prospects of unattainable advantage. Its 
object is, to follow in the paths of our pre- 
decessors, and by so doing to respect the 
feelings, the habits, the manners, the 
comforts, and the prejudices of the people. 
It is brought forward in the time of ge- 
neral peace, and in the season of domestic 
abundance, when the experiment, if it is 
to be ever hazarded, may be attempted 
with safety and a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

Sir, I am fully aware that neither 
this nor any other measure can effect more 
than to devise means, and afford facilities, 
by which the country may extricate itself 
from this growing and monstrous evi]. As 
this is the utmost which the legislature 
can accomplish, it is all that it should 
attempt; beyond this the nation must 
minister unto itself. It is upon the active 
perseverance and vigilant superintendence 
of the magistrates; upon the unremitting, 
unwearied, paternal attention of the landed 
and manufacturing interests; upon the 
persuasion, influence, and example of those 
who spare from their own wants, that 
which is to lighten those of others; and 
upon the cordial, cheerful co-operation of 
the poor themselves, that we must rely 
for any sound, substantial, and lasting im- 
provement. Let us then earnestly call 


upon them all, both individually and col- 
lectively, to unite in one common effort 
to rescue themselves and their posterity 
from this calamitous pressure, and thus 
rid their country of an incumbrance which 
clegs so heavily its prosperity and vigour. 


Mr. Western's Motion respecting the 
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—The hon. and Jearned gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to amend the Poor 
Laws.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought 
it would be most advisable to allow the 
bill to be brought in and read a first time, 
without entering into that kind of desultory 
discussion, the tendency of which would 
be, not to advance, but retard the object in 
view. He congratuluted his hon. and 
learned friend on the great pains he had 
taken upon this subject, and expressed his 
satisfaction at finding that his object was 
to bring back the system to what it was 
originally intended to be, instead of mis- 
leading the public mind, by any attempt 
to remove that which had grown up and 
strengthened with the institutions of the 
country. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


ALTERED STATE OF THE CURRENCY. ] 


Mr. Western said, that several honourable - 


friends were absent who wished to take 
part in the discussion of his resolutions. 
Perhaps, therefore, he might be allowed 
to move the first seventeen now, without 
debate, and to bring forward the last ona 
future day. He was resolved that the 
subject should be again considered before 
the close of the session. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he could not agree to 
any of the resolutions in their present 
form; several of them contained mistakes 
in fact, and all of them were pervaded by 
an erroneous principle. 

Mr. Huskisson strongly objected to the 
postponement of the discussion. 

Mr. Western said, he was quite ready 
to proceed, if it was the desire of the 
House [go on, go on!]. It might be 
thought that he was pertinacious on this 
subject, but if those who were of that 
opinion felt, as deeply as he did, the im- 
portance of the question, the unparalleled 
situation of the country, the unexampled 
ruin that had already spread around, the 
apprehension that that ruin was but the 
precursor of more extensive evils, and the 
conviction, that all was attributable to the 
cause to which he had already called the 
attention of the House, he was persuaded, 
that they would not blame him for his 
perseverance. It was his most decided 
opinion, that if the bill of 1819 was al- 
lowed to continue in force, its operation 
would involve this and the sister island in 
the most unprecedented condition of pe- 
til, He utterly denied that there was any 
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exaggeration in this statement. Of this 
fact he was convinced, that by the ope- 
ration of the measure to which he had 
alluded, two-thirds of the cultivators of 
the soil, had, in the course of a few years, 
and in a time of profound peace, been 
rendered insolvent. The turn of the land- 
owners would soon come. They would 
soon be involved in the ruin of their te- 
nantry. There were very many pro- 
prietors of estates, at the present moment, 
who did not receive 20 per cent of their 
rents. That was but a foretaste of what 
they must expect, should the present 
course of policy be persevered in. The 
noblemen and gentlemen of the country 
would be dragged down from their proud 
elevation, and degraded from their rank, in 
a manner which had never before occurred 
in the annals of the world. . They would 
have to undergo the transfer and confis- 
cation of all their property. Adverting 
to the bill of 1819, he had no doubt it 
originated in a laudable wish to maintain 
those sound principles of justice and ho- 
nesty by which this country had ever 
been distinguished. But it was not too 
much to say, that, with all their excellence 
of intention, the authors of the measure 
had fallen intoerror. Not only the misery 
in this country, but the excess of misery 
which had appeared in Ireland, was, he 
was perfectly convinced, attributable to 
the present state of the currency. He 
had received many letters from Ireland, 
all of which stated, that in the distressed 
districts there was a want of employment, 
a want of money, not a want of food. 
Was there ever any thing so anomalous as 
the present state of Ireland? To see a 
large portion of the population of a coun- 
try dying for want, while ministers as- 
serted,‘that in another part of that country 
there was a superabundance of food! To 
see human beings starving, with the cup 
of plenty close to their lips! The fact 
was, that the farmers of Ireland, having 
no money, could not employ the poor; 
and that the poor, having no employment, 
could not buy food. When he considered 
these things—when he looked also at the 
poor of this country, who were absolutely 
at this very moment living on the capital 
of the country, he entertained the most 
fearful apprehensions that we should, ere 


_long, have a high price of corn arising out 


of adeficiency of supply.- He would read 
to the House the resolutions that it was 
his intention to propose, and make a few 
comments on them as he proceeded.—Ad- 


altered State of the Currency. 
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verting to what had been said of the ne- 
cessity under which landlords were placed, 
in the present times, of being liberal and 
giving up a portion of their rents to their 
tenants, he said that he held in contempt 
the use of the word “liberality,” in such 
circumstances. The landlords were bound 
to do their duty. They had a right to 
expect from their tenants their just due, 
but they had no right to expect more. It 
was, however, evidently impossible that 
tenants could continue to fulfil contracts 
made under circumstances entirely dif- 
ferent from those under which they were 
now called upon to perform them, All 
the contracts which had been made for 
many years antecedently to the bill of 
1819, were, in fact, violated by that bill. 
It was not just, therefore, to attempt to 
hold the tenant to the contracts which he 
made before that period. The hon. 
gentleman here entered into a statement 
of the prices of corn at various periods in 
support of his argument. When he 
contemplated the situation of the land- 
owners, from the highest peer of the 
realm downwards; when he calculated all 
their outgoings, their fixed payments, 
their jointures, their allowances to younger 
children, their mortgages, their law 
agents, their land agents, the necessary 
appendages of their rank and station, it 
was his perfect conviction, that they 
amounted to full half their actual rent. 
He absolutely denied, that any of the 
landlords of the country, from the highest 
to the lowest, had evinced any sordidness 
of disposition. It was an aspersion of 
which he would rather be the object than 
the author. On the contrary, the landed 
interest had manifested too deficient an 
attention to-their own interests. Their 
patrimonial estates were melting away 
from them; and the operation which was 
now going on must eventually strip them 
of their rank and property.— With respect 
to the question of taxation, he contended, 
that the natural amount of any payment 
was not to be estimated by the pounds, 
shillings and pence, in which the payment 
was made, but by the quantity of commo- 
dities which would be required to produce 
the pounds, shillings, and pence, in which 
the payment was made. To estimate taxa- 
tion by the quantity of labour necessary 
to raise its amount, was indisputably the 
only fair means of ascertaining the real 
pressure on the people. He most fully 
believed that the effects of the bill of 
1819, were not at all in the contempla- 
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tion of the author and the supporters of 
the measure. He put it to them, and to 
the House, whether, if they had antici- 
pated what had taken place, they would 
have enacted the measure? It could 
only be in ignorance that the measure was 
agreed to. Perhaps he might be accused 
of aiming at a breach of public faith. If 
he were so charged, or rather if he were 
so aspersed, he would not say that he 
would treat the accusation with contempt, 
but he would say that it would not pro- 
duce on him the slightest effect. In 
answer to such an accusation, he would 
say, that faith had not been kept with the 

ublic debtor. There had already been a 

reach of faith towards the public, and a 
breach of great extent, productive of the 
most pernicious consequences. Had the 
events which had since occurred been an- 
ticipated in 1819, an arbitration between 
the parties liable to injury, a kind of ad- 
justment of their interests, ought to have 
taken place. So far, however, was that 
from having been the case, that a great 
breach of faith had taken place towards 
the public. He apprehended that the 
restoration of the metallic currency had 
been intended merely to do justice to the 
stockholders prior to 1797. Such an ob- 
ject was, however, totally unattainable. 
In a period of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, how large a proportion of those 
ancient proprietors of stock must have 
ceased to be holders of stock, and must 
necessarily and unavoidably have con- 
verted their stock into land, into manu- 
factories, and into the means of pursuing 
all the various active employments of 
society. Thousands, however, were re- 
ceiving their death-blow in consequence 
of this act of retributive justice, as it was 
called ; and the confidence which the peo- 
ple had hitherto reposed in parliament, as 
the conservators of property of every 
kind, had been most decidedly shaken. 
With regard to high prices, it had been 
asserted by many, that higher money 
prices than those now existing would be 
injurious to the poorer classes of society. 
In his opinion, however, it was indispensa- 
ble to the interests of the country, and to 
all the classes of its population, that all 
commodities, that all the produce of the 
earth, and that labour should bear a 
higher price than they did at present. A 
rapid declension of every interest in the 
state would otherwise take place. To 
what did many persons look for the relief 
of agriculture? To an advance of price 





occasioned by a reduction in the quantity 
of produce. He, however, maintained, 
that it was not necessary to reduce the 
quantity of produce for that purpose. He 
was decidedly for affording protection to 
agriculture; but he would at that very 
hour willingly open all our ports, and 
allow all the hoarded corn in the granaries 
to be poured into the country, or sent to 
the distressed districts in Ireland, pro- 
vided that extended circulation was 
afforded, which was so necessary to the 
vast concerns of the country. Were that 
done, it would soon be found that there 
was no superabundance of corn in the 
country. When did any man before, see, 
hear, or read of a country ruined by 
superabundance? Such a thing had never 
entered into the head of any but modern 
philosophers! Never country had shown 
so much industry, patience, and patriotism 
as this country had shown; and but for 
this fatal law, no country had ever en- 


joyed greater prosperity than it would be. 


now enjoying. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving the following Resolu- 
tions : 

1. “ That the Select Committee ap- 
pointed last session to inquire into the 
petitions complaining. of the distressed 
state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, reported, That it was with 
deep regret they had to commence their 
report by stating, that in their judgment 
the complaints of the petitioners were 
founded in fact, and that at the price of 
corn, at that time, the returns to the oc- 
cupiers of arable farms, after allowing for 
the interest of their investments, were by 
no means adequate to the charges and 
out-goings; and that a considerable por- 
tion thereof must have, therefore, been 
paid out of their capitals:—That the 
price of grain having experienced a still 
farther depression, viz., from 55s. 6d. per 
quarter of wheat to 45s.; and all other 
grain, and all other articles, having 
undergone a similar or greater decline, 
the insufficiency of the receipts of the 
farmers to cover their charges must be 
proportionably increased, which is farther 
confirmed by the numerous petitions on 
the table of the House, representing in 
the strongest terms their aggravated and 
excessive distress; and that, in conse- 
quence thereof, the labourers in many. 
districts are destitute of employment and 
the consequent means to purchase food, 
and have broken out into acts of violence 
and aggression, and for which the lives of 
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some have been forfeited under sanction 
of the law. 

2. “That it appears by the papers 
relating to the state of Ireland, laid before 
this House by his majesty’s command, 
that serious disturbances had broken out 
in that country, of which the demand and 
collection of rents had been, on the part 
‘of the insurgents, the alleged causes; and 
subsequent information has been received, 
that the labourers in agriculture, from a 
partial failure in the crop of potatoes, 
together with a total want of employment, 
and cousequent means to purchase other 
food, are in the most calamitous and 
deplorable situation ; and that many have 
died from the want of nourishment, 
whilst the price of provisions still con- 
tinues so low, as not to afford to the oc- 


cupiers of Jand the means of defraying | 
the various charges to which they are | 


subject. . 

3. ** That in the same report of the 
Select Committee of last session, it is 
stated, ‘ That the measures taken for the 
restoration of the currency have contri- 
buted to lower the price of grain and 
other commodities generally, and conse- 


quently to cause a severe pressure upon | 


the industry of the country, and not only 
to have occasioned a proportion of the 
fall of prices here, but to have produced 
a similar, though not equal effect in other 
countries; and, in a degree, to have 
deranged the markets of every part of the 
civilized world.’ That in proportion as all 
commodities, whether the produce of the 
svil, manufactures, or commerce, have 
experienced a depression of their money 
value; so must the proprietors have 
suffered a direct injury; and whatever 
may be the degree, it was impossible that 
the commercial and manufacturing classes 


of the community can long continue to _ 


prosper, whilst the cultivators of the soil 
are rapidly sinking into ruin and decay, 
and the labourers suffering in consequence 
of the want of their usual employment. 

4. ‘* That soon after the passing of the 
act of 1797, by which the Bank of Eng- 
land was restricted from paying its notes 
in specie, the ancient metallic standard of 
value having been thus departed from, 
the currency of the country, composed 
of Bank-notes, became depreciated, which 
depreciation was evinced, and may be 
estimated by the amount of Bank paper 
money above 3/. 17s. 104d. necessary to 
purchase an ounce of gold; and which 
fluctuating from that sum to 5/. 11s. was, 
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on the average of eighteen years to 1816, 
4], 10s. 10d, thence to 1819, 4/. 1s., and 
the last ten years of the war, 4/. 16s. 1d. 
That this depreciation may be farther and 
more accurately estimated by the price of 
commodities, particularly of wheat, at 
different periods, by which it will also 
appear, that the value of gold was re- 
duced by the issue of paper, which 
became its nearly exclusive substitute ; 
that the price of wheat, according to the 
Eton College tables, during 150 years 
prior to the commencement of the late 
war, calculated in periods of 10 on the 
average, exceeded 51s. 7d. per quarter, 
and on averages of 50 years, had not ex- 
ceeded 44s. 9d., and an ounce of gold 
would consequently, during all that time, 
exchange for about one quarter 4 bushels ; 
that from 1797 to 1816, the average price 
of wheat fluctuated from 50s. to 125s. per 
| quarter, the average of the last eight 
| years of the war being 101s. 93d. and the 
| average of the whole period 81s. 10d. and 
| an ounce of gold would therefore only 
| exchange for one quarter; that the price 
of grain thus became, in its nominal or 
money value, nearly double its amount at 
any former period; the rent of land and 
| commodities acquired a similar additional 
| value, and conseqeuntly all possessors of 
fixed incomes sustained an injury to the 
extent of such alteration. 

5. “ That the average price of wheat 
| between the years 1797 and 1819 having 
been, therefore, in that currency about 
80s. per quarter, existing leases were 
formed according thereto; that the 
average price since 1819 has been 55s. 6d. 
and last year and this about 50s.; that, 
upon the supposition of rent being esti- 
mated at one-fourth, or two-eighths of 
the gross produce, it is evident, at the 
price of 50s. being a reduction of three- 
eighths, that so much of the money value 
of the gross produce is annihilated, as con- 
stitutes the present entire rental of the 
kingdom, and likewise so much of the re 
ceipts of the occupier as amount to one- 
eighth; that the tenant is, therefore, 
liable to utter ruin if held to his engage 
ment, or the landlord to the loss of his 
income, subject, at the’same time, to the 
payment of all charges and settlements 
increased in their amount in the ratio of 
the increased nominal or money price of 
grain and other commodities ; and in case 
of mortgage to the extent of half the 
value, at that period, a reduction of rent 
in proportion to the fall in the money 
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price of produce, places the mortgagee in 
full possession of the estate. 

6. ** That, from the year 1797 to 1816, 
the country was, with short intervals, 
engaged in a war of unprecedented ex- 
pense ; the taxes were «pati se as well 
as county and parochial assessments, and 
a heavy public debt created.—That this 
period was at the same time distinguished 
by extraordinary efforts of national in- 
dustry, applied to its agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce, by a facility and 
extension of credit in all those branches, 
giving more immediate activity to capital, 
and a consequent extent and complication 
of money engagements beyond all former 
precedent:—That the national debt, which 
on the 5th Jan., 1793, was 227,989,148/. 
at an annual charge of 8,911,050/. pro- 
gressively increased to the amount of 
795,312,7671. of capital of various deno- 
minations, on the 5th Jan., 1822, at an 
annual charge, inclusive of terminable and 
life annuities, of 30,015,785/.; and the 
total of taxes, which on the 5th Jan., 
1793, amounted to 17,656,418/. lls. 3d. 
progressively increased, till in the year 
1815, it amounted to 78,431,489/.: that, 
subsequent to the war, it has been re- 
duced; and the total on the 5th Jan., 
1822, was 60,67 1,025/. 

7. * That this taxation has acquired an 
additional weight by the act of 1819, and 
the measures preparatory thereto, the de- 
gree of which can in part be ascertained 
by a comparison of the price of gold, but 
more justly by the money price of com- 
modities, by which the real value of all pay- 
ments must be determined : that the equi- 
valent in gold to 60,571,025/. was, in the 
former. period, 13,358,9340zs.; and, in 
the present, 15,657,264 ozs. ; cr in current 
money of the former period, 71,109,992/. ; 
and that taxation is therefore further 
and unjustly increased, as paid in gold, 
2,298,312 ozs. or 10,438,067/. in money. 

8. “« That the average price of wheat 
of the former period having been 81s. 10d. 
per quarter, the equivalent of the taxes in 
wheat was 14,228,155 quarters ; and the 
price, since 1819, having been on an 
average 55s. 6d. the equivalent at that 
price is 21,863,720 quarters; or, in money, 
89,459,050/. and the increase of taxation 
paid in wheat is consequently 7,035,565 
quarters, equal to 28,787,233/. 

9. “* That it appears from various evi- 
dence, given in successive committees ap- 
pointed to consider the petitions of the 
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an able husbandman, did, during the for- 
mer period, amount to 15 or 16s. per 
week; and that, at 15s. the labour of 
5,000,000 of persons for 15 weeks, was 
then: equivalent to the discharge of the 
present taxes. That the price of labour 
being now reduced to about 9s. per week, 
the labour of 27 weeks of the same num- 
ber of persons is now necessary; and 
which, at 15s. per week, amounts to 
101,150,000/.; and that taxation paid in 
labour is consequently increased to the 
amount of 4.0,468,175/. 

10 “ That it appears by a comparison 
of the official and declared value of ex- 
ports of British commodities, that in the 





year 1814, the declared value of the ex- 
| ports was 47,859,388/. and the official 
| value 36,120,733/. being 32 5 per cent of 
the declared, above the official value ; and 
| that in 1821, the quantity in official value 
| amounted to 40,194,893. and the de- 
| clared value to 35,826,083/. being 11 per 
| cent, of the official above the declared, 
| making a total decline in value of 43 i per © 
cent and the general price currents ex- 
hibit a similar decline. That the total 
| amount of taxation in commodities, is 
' therefore equivalent to 87,003,397/. of the 
‘ former period, and the increased taxation 
| paid in commodities to 26,331,572/. 
| 11 That the farther reduction of 
| wheat from 55s. 6d. to 45s. and other 
agricultural produce, together with any 
| farther decline in the money, wages of 
‘labour, and price of commodities, addi- 
_ tionally increases the burthen of taxation, 
_as well as all other charges, both public 
_and private, upon the property and in- 
dustry of the country, to an extent pro- 
| portionate to such farther reduction; —and 
| that as wheat never exceeded, upon the 
| average, the present rate in the o:d mone 
standard, it must be expected that it will 
on an average there remain, unless en- 
hanced by scarcity ; and that the price of 
commodities, and wages of labour, will 
continue at the money value they now 
bear, or be further reduced. 

12. “ That such effects could not by 
possibility have been in the contemplation 
of the legislature, stil! less of the people 
of England, at the time of the passing the 
act of 1819:—That its destructive con- 
sequences are now visible—that indi- 
viduals held to their contract, either have 
been or must be ruined; an unexampled 
revolution of property follow, and the 
burthens of taxation become absolutely 





agriculturists, that the wages of labour of | intolerable. 
| 
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13. ‘‘ That by the parliamentary paper, 
No. 145, of the present session, columns 
1 and 2, it appears, that from the 5th 
Jan. 1798, to the 5th Jan. 1816, the sum 
of 459,630,826. of money, including bills 
funded, was paid into the Treasury on ac- 
count of loans, for which an annual charge 
for interest and annuities was created of 
23,860,020/. which sum converted into a 
three per cent capital is equal to 
795,334,0002. 

14. * That the average price of gold 
having been during that period 90s. 10d. 
the equivalent in gold to the money so lent 
and capital created was 101,203,117 ozs. ; 
and the 3 per cent stock being now 
at 80, the said capital is equal to 
140,095,550 ozs. of gold, at the before- 
mentioned average price of 90s. 10d. and 
that at the present price of gold 77s. 6d. 
to 163,407,306 ozs. ; the difference, being 
23,311,836 ozs., constitutes an undue gain 
to the public creditor, at the expense 
of the public, equal in money to 
110,974,694. 

15. “ That the average price of wheat 
having been during the above period 81s. 
10d. the equivalent in wheat to the money 
so lent was 112,333,400 quarters; and 
the price of 3 per cent stock being now 
80, and wheat at the same average, the 
equivalent would now be 155,533,185 
quarters; but at 55s. 6d. the average 
price since 1819, it is equal to 229,285,478 
quarters, or in money, 938,159,330/. being 
an increased gain of 73,782,215 quarters 
by the alteration of the currency ; or in 
money 301,892,228]. 

16. ** That the annual charge of 
23,860,020/. created in the period above 
stated, as equal to 5,253,502 ozs. and is 
now equal to 6,127,174 ozs. being an in- 
crease of 874,192 ozs. or 3,403,886/. ; that 
the above annual charge in wheat was 
equal to 5,831,370 quarters; is, at the 
average since 1819, equal to 8,600,000 
quarters, or in money 35,196,666/. being 
an increased gain of 2,799,000 quarters, 
or in money of 11,328,311/. and that by 
ag Agee with commodities and labour, 
in the proportion of difference of their 
money value in those two periods, an 
equally undue advantage to the public 
creditor is proved to have been given at 
the eharge of the public. 

17. “ That all public creditors prior to 
1798, and others subsequent, have suffered 
in proportion to the depreciation that fol- 
lowed their respective loans ; that they are 
therefore entitled, in strict justice, to be 
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paid in money, of value equal to that of 
those periods, and be indemnified for the 
diminished value of their income during 
the interval ; that many of those creditors 
having probably, in such a length of time, 
sold their stock and purchased property, 
have since undergone another and more 
fatal injury, by the restoration of the old 
currency, and consequent diminution of 
the value of their property so bought ;— 
on the other hand, those who lent their 
money when the currency was depreciated 
below the average of the whole period, 
gained a farther undue advantage than is 
shown by the foregoing statements ; and 
the depreciation was at its greatest extent 
during the latter years of the war, when 
the largest proportion of money was lent, 
and capital created; in addition to which 
the public have, upon very advantageous 
terms to the stockholder, redeemed a 
larger capital debt than existed prior to 
1797. 

18. “ That under all these circum- 
stances, it it evidently and indispensably 
necessary, to take into immediate con- 
sideration the destructive effects that have 
arisen out of the alterations made in the 
currency, by the acts of 1797 and 1819, 
as well respecting the enormous public 
burthens created and so augmented by the 
act of 1815, as the revolution of property 
in the vast and complicated intercourse of 
individuals throughout this country occa- 
sioned thereby ; in order that, by a final 
arrangement of the currency, as equitable 
to all parties as circumstances will admit, 
or by a reduction of taxation equal to the 
advance occasioned by the act of 1819, 
together with the establishment of some 
principle for the adjustment of private 
contracts, justice may, as far as possible, 
be administered to all, and the country 
saved from a revolution of property, and 
also from a pressure of taxation beyond 
the ability of the people to sustain.” 

The first Resolution having been put, 

Mr. Ricardo commenced by saying, that 
if heshouldnotsucceed inrefuting the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman, it would be 
owing, not to the force of those arguments, 
but to his inability to reply tothem. The 
hon. member had said, that the alteration 
which had taken place in prices was to be 
solely imputed to the alteration in the 
state of the currency brought about by 
the act of 1819; but the hon. gentleman 
seemed to forget, that the country had 
been subjected to such alterations in 
prices, when no such cause existed as the 
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bill. of 1819, or any similar bill. There 
could be no difference of opinion with res 
Spsct to the fact of distress. The ques- 
tion was, what was the best means of re- 
moving that distress? The causes of 
low prices might be traced to various 
sources—the great influx of gold into this 
country—the improvements in agriculture 
— those and other causes operated. How, 
then, could the distress of theagriculturists 
be solely imputed to the alteration that 
had taken place in the currency ? In an 
enlarged point of view, he was prepared 
to contend that the alteration in the cur- 
rency had no effect upon taxation. The 
question of taxation ought to be argued as 
if no change had been made in the cur- 
rency since 1797. Thealterations that had 
been made might have affected individual 
classes—might have affected landlords and 
tenants, in their relations to the state; but 
ifthe value of produce was affected by 
the change in the currency, it should be 
recollected also that the value of all other 
productions was affected in the same way. 
He was willing to admit that. to whatever 
extent the value of the currency had been 
affected by the bill of 1797, to that extent 
had.taxation been increased. But it was 
impossible to prove that the depression of 
the agricultural interest was in any greater 
extent to be traced to the measure of 
1819. As to the situation of Ireland, 
which had been alluded to, could any 
reasonable man suppose that the distress 
and misery of Ireland grew out of the 
measure of 1819? He thought it per- 
fectly compatible that they should be suf- 
fering for want in Ireland, and from super- 
abundance in this country. In a country 
where the people lived on the cheapest 
food—such as potatoes—if that food 
failed, how could their wages afford the 
means of procuring corn? ‘The hon. 
gentleman should have considered that 
wages were not regulated by the price of 
corn. In England, where food was not 
s0 cheap, such a calamity as afflicted Ire- 
Jand was not so likely to occur.—The hon. 
gentleman here entered into a correction 
of a passage. within inverted commas, as 
if quoted from the agricultural report, 
while there was no such passsge in the 
report. There was even one passage in 
italics, representing that the currency was 
the cause of the severe pressure on the 
industry of the community, yet there 
was no such statement in the report, 
This was calculated to mislead; though 
of course there could have been no 
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such intention. It did not follow that a 
fall of prices, which the report stated, 
occasioned any distress to the producer ; 
for the cost of production might have 
fallen. If justice was to be done in one 
instance, it ought to be done in another. 
The parties who had suffered from the 
introduction of the paper system were not 
to be recompensed, it seemed, because 
their loss had occurred 25 years ago; but 
the main loss, in fact, had occurred at no 
such distant period, for the depreciation 
of the bank-note up to the year 1809 did 
not go farther than 23 percent. If those 
were to be compensated. who were losers 
by the return to cash payments, certainly 
those had an equal right to remuneration 
who had been damnified by the departure 
from it. The hon. member was not con- 
sistent in his resolutions. When he esti+ 
mated the depreciation of bank paper by 
the quantity of it, over and above 
3/. 17s. 10d. which was necessary to pur- 
chase an ounce of gold, he admitted gold 
to be the standard of value. Why, then, 
did he afterwards come forward with argu- 
ments in which corn and other articles of 
produce were assumed to be the standard 
of value ? Such a principle would justify 
every man in calling for an alteration in 
the currency of the country, according to 
the rise or fall of the commodity in 
which he dealt. He(Mr. R.) did. not 
think the annihilation of rent by any 
means a necessary consequence of a, fall in 
the price of corn, The cost of produc- 
tion might be diminished. But the hon. 
member for Essex, holding that opinion, 
was certainly bound to support his 
R’s.) plan for paying off the national debt, 
by a partial sacrifice of capital; because 
under that arrangement, he would forfeit 
only a part of his possesions, while, under 
the existing system, he lost the whole.— 
The hon. gentleman had said; that the 
effect of the. bill of 1819. had increased 
taxation to the amount of ten millions ; 
but to make out that point, he calculated 
gold at 44. 10s 10d. instead of 3/. 17s. 6d. 
With respect to the general complaint of 
the hon. member, that corn and other 
articles of produce had been brought 
down in price by the bill of 1819, was it 
not a notorious fact, that before that bill 
had passed, those articles had fallen in 
price ? How, then, could the hon. mem- 
ber charge the measure of 1819. with 
effects which could be traced to an earlier 
period, and which had been going on in- 
creasing in operation before the bill had, 
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been. passed ? He now came to another 
resolution of the hon. member’s—that re- 
solution made a mistake of no less a sum 
than 154 millions. That resolution stated 
asum of 459,650,826/. of money, includ- 
ing bills funded, had been paid into the 
Treasury, from Jan. 1798, to Jan. 1816. 
Now he (Mr. R.) contended, that out of 
that sum 154 millions had been paid to- 
wards the discharge of the national debt. 
If the chancellor of the exchequer had 
done away with. the delusion of the sink- 
ing fund, would he have raised so much 
money from the country? No, there 
would have been 154 millions less: so 
much was applied, and by so much had. the 
debt been diminished from 1798 to.1816. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to insinuate, 
that certain individuals were inthe habit of 
making public attacks upon the landlords 
of this country. The charge could not 
be brought against him. It was true, he 
looked uponrents in the same light.as he 
did every other article in the market, 
liable to fluctuations, and to be regulated 
according to the demand for the produce 
of the soil. He had never said that the 
country would be ruined: by a super- 
abundant supply; on the contrary, that the 
country would greatly benefit by that 
supply ; the greater the supply the greater 
the comfort. Great supply induced low 
prices; low prices injured the grower, but 
gave an advantage to the. country. It 
was not, however, that kind of advantage 
which he should wish it to possess. On 
the contrary, he would always. wish to 
see the grower receive a fair remunerat- 
ing price; because he was convinced, that 
all classes in the country would go on 
better and more prosperously when the 
farmer received a fair remunerating price. 
But a remunerating price had nothing to 
do. with the state of the currency. If 
corn were down. so low even as 20s. and 
the price of labour and all other outgoings 
were regulated by that price, the grower 
could go on paying his. rent as well per- 
haps as when he received 80s. and when 
his outgoings were in proportion to that 
price.—With respect to the advantage 
that one class had gained over the other 
by the bill of 1819, he would say, that it 
certainly was impossible to tamper with 
the currency of a country, without pro- 
ducing such. effects, The payers of taxes 
had lost at one period and gained at 
another, in consequence of the fluctua- 
tions of the currency; but it was quite re- 
markable to. see, how nearly at par stood 
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the loss and gain. In his opinion, the 
great. mischief sprung out of the original 
error, he meant the bill of 1797.—That 
was the great error—the measure of 1819 
was the remedy. The House acknow- 
Jedged the mischief of the measure of 1797, 
and they were bound to support the bill 
of 1819, which was only intended to 
remedy the original error. Ifthe House 
at a fatal moment interfered with that bill, 
what would be the consequence—what 
would be the state of London the next day? 
What wild speculation—what ruin would 
follow! So. strong were the evils that 
would follow such a step, that he antici- 
pated from that House its decided nega- 
tive to the motion of the hon. member. 
Lord Milton contended, that the dis- 
tress and embarrassment under which 
the country laboured were not to be 
imputed to the simple measure of 1819, 
but were to be traced to the fatal mea- 
sure of 1797, and the effects which fol- 
lowed, to the fluctuations of the cur- 
rency, and the efforts which had been 
made with a view of returning to cash 
payments. He agreed that the agricul- 
tural body came with an ill grace to that 
House, not in fact to be relieved from 
distress, but with a demand to raise the 
price of bread upon the people. He thank- 
ed God that the House had not the power 
to do so if they would. He would regret 
any invasion on the public creditor: he 
hoped the House would keep faith with 
him; but whether the taxes would keep 
faith with him was another question. The 
House would not sanction an invasion of 
the debt; but he greatly feared that the 
taxes would not be able to meet the de- 
mand of the creditor. There were two 
ways to relieve the farmer; the one, to 
increase his receipts; tle other, to dimi~ 
nish his outgoings: the first was impos- 
sible, the other might be effected. And 
how could it be effected but by a reduction 
of taxation. He thought that ten mil- 
lions of taxes might have been remitted 
this session. Had so much been remitted, 
it would have afforded. great relief to the 


agricultural interest. It. would not afford 


the same relief next year; because there 
were scarcely any farmers who were not 
now paying their rent out of their capital. 
The noble lord referred, in proof of the 
extent of the agricultural distress, to the 
petition from Leicestershire, which had 
been signed by all classes, from the lord 
lieutenant to. the lowest occupier of land. 
The: consequence must be, that in 1823 
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the farmer would have less capital than in 
1822, and that the reduction of taxes 
which would have been effectual this year, 
would not be then effectual. He was 
quite sure that before the next session, 
they would hear many great lords and 
many knights of the shires, who had 
hitherto been silent, clamorously calling 
for relief. He therefore implored the 
public creditor, as a matter of prudence, 
to consider whether it was not his interest 
as well as his duty, to compel the minister 
to retrench, in order to prevent the land- 
holder from being tempted to make an 
inroad upon his property. The public 
creditor ought to recollect what had taken 

lace at the late meeting of the county of 

ent. He sincerely trusted that the ex- 
ample then set would not be followed ; but 
what had been done in Kent might be 
done in Cornwall and Northumberland; 
and there was no security against the re- 
petition of such a proposal at any public 
meeting whatsoever. After stating that 
he felt no pity for the landholders as a 
class, inasmuch as they had always been 
rigid supporters of the loan system, of 
which the evils were now beginning to be 
felt, the noble lord proceeded to declare, 
that he could not agree to the last resolu- 
tion. As to the rest of his resolutions, 
his hon. friend might be right, or might 
be wrong; but sure he was, that to seek 
a remedy for our present distress in re- 
verting to a paper currency, or in creating 
high prices, would be as absurd as it 
would be useless. The only efficient re- 
medy left for the country to adopt was, a 
reduction of taxation by giving up the sink- 
ing fund, which in all probability, if not 
so given up, would shortly give itself up. 


He trusted that gentlemen would come to | 


the next session of parliament convinced of 
the impropriety of keeping up a heavy 
taxation for such a purpose. The noble 
lord took a review of the leading measures 
which had been proposed during the pre- 
sent session, and maintained that neither 
side of the House had done for the coun- 
try, that which the country had a right 
to expect at their hands. Indeed, there 
had not been a single motion, with the 
exception of that made by his learned 
friend the member for Winchelsea re- 
specting the sinking fund, and that made 
by the hon. member for York (Mr. Wy- 
vill), respecting the reduction of taxation, 
that would have done the country the 
slightest good had it been carried. 

Mr. Attwood commenced by remarking 
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, upon the speech of the hon. member for 
| Portarlington, which he said contained 
views exceedingly mistaken and uncandid 
of the resolutions before the House, and of 
the arguments of his hon. friend who had in- 
troduced them ; but hesaid, that the errors 
into which the hon. member had fallen, had 
been for the greater part exposed in 
so unanswerable a manner by the noble 
lord who had followed him in the debate, 
that he should be reluctant at that hour to 
occupy the House with remarks on any 
parts of the hon. member’s arguments, 
except those which were directly opposed 
to the main grounds on which the resolu- 
| tions before the House rested. The main 
| fact asserted in these resolutions—that on 
| which they all depended—was, that that 
fall of monied prices, the effects of which 
were so destructive and ruinous, had been 
occasioned by the alterations which had 
'taken place in the currency. This the 
|hon. member for Portarlington denied. 
tie maintained that the fall of prices was 
to be ascribed chiefly to other causes, and 
undoubtedly, if the hon. member was right 
in this opinion, there existed no ground 
for any one of the resolutions before the 
House. They rested on this, that a 
great depreciation had taken place of that 
money which was established by the act of 
1797; and it was perfectly indisputable 
| that a rise of prices to the extent of that 
depreciation, whatever it was, must ne- 
cessarily have been occasioned by it; 
and that the return to the old metal 
standard must have been of necessity ac- 
companied with a fall of prices, to the ex- 
tent of the rise which had been thus occa- 
sioned. This would not be denied, and the 
question therefore between the hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington and the hon. mover 
of these resolutions was reduced to this— 
towhat extent had that depreciation gone? 
for to the same extent had the re-establish- 
ment of the old metal standard occasioned 
a fall in the price of agricultural produce, 
entirely unconnected with, and indepen- 
dent of those productive harvests and 
improvements in agriculture, by which 
the hon. member explained the fall in 
agricultural prices. Now, on this point, 
that the depreciation had been very great 
and extensive, he should not proceed to es- 
tablish that by any abstruse argument, but 
should content himself with resting it 
entirely on an authority which he was 
quite satisfied would be received as con- 
clusive by the hon. member himself, and 
probably would satisfy the House. For 
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it was the authority of the hon. member 
who now contested that point: and he 
would read his opinion on a former occa- 
sion given on that subject. [Mr. Ricardo 
here said he admitted it]. ‘The question 
therefore was at an end, There was no 
ground for the confident attack which the 
hon. member had made on the principle 
of these resolutions; imputing to them the 
absurdity of ascribing that to alterations in 
the standard of value, which had been oc- 


casioned by accidental causes; and of 


asking for areduction of taxes and burthens 
on no better ground than that of a produc- 
tive harvest. The resolutions state, that 
by acts of the legislature, the standard 
of value has been first greatly lowered, 
and then as much raised. This the hon. 
member admits, and he must admit with 
it, that those measures of the legislature 
have occasioned great injustice, derange- 
ment, and ruin; that a great fall of prices, 
with all its destructiove effects, acting on 
high monied engagements, has been occa- 
sioned by those measures, and the resolu- 
tions go farther than the hon. member 
only in calling on the legislature to pro- 
vide remedies, for evils, and injustice it 
has itself occasioned. 

The hon. inember had asserted, that 
prices on the continent had fallen to as 
great an extent as in this country; that 
of course this could only have been oc- 
casioned by abundant production; and he 
had asked whether we should find in France 
so great an absurdity as a demand for a 
reduction of taxes on the ground of an 
abundant harvest and a glut of corn? The 
question as to foreign prices, was one on 


which much mis-statement had taken place, 


and on which it was of importance to have 
the real facts before them, as they threw 
light on our own situation. But first he 
desired the House to consider to what 
extent, and how universal the fall of 
prices in this country had been, and to ex- 
hibit that, he would refer again to 
that paper, which had been delivered 
to the agricultural committee of the 
Jast-session of parliament, by Mr. Tooke, 
and which contained a list of the prices 
of thirty of the most important ar- 
ticles of commerce. and manufactures, 
selected as exhibiting the extent of fall of 
prices which had taken place on all com- 
mercial commodities generally. If these 
prices were Continued down to the present 
time, the result which the list would ex- 
hibit was this, that from the month of May 


1818, to May 1822—the first of these pe- 
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riods being that when the second experi- 
ment for altering the standard of value 
had commenced—the prices of all those 
commodities had fallen tothe extent of 40/. 
in the 100/., and that was nearly equal to 
the fall of agricultural prices since the same 
time. Let this fact, then, be applied to 
the question as to foreign prices. Was it 
asserted,that a fall of prices, as sudden, as 
great and universal as this had taken place 
on the continent at large? If so, it led ne- 
cessarily to one of these two conclusions; 
either that all productions had everywhere 
suddenly increased, in quantity ; or that 
money had been reduced in its quantity ; 
for the proportion between money and 
commodities had altered, and one of these 
two conclusions must therefore be of ne- 
cessity admitted. Either all the produc- 
tions of all industry, all climates, and all 
countries, had suddenly increased (which 
it was impossible to believe); or other- 
wise, from whatever cause, a reduction in 
the amount of money generally in circula- 
tion had taken place. With respect to this 
country, where, beyond any question, the 
fall of prices which had taken place, was 
to the extent of nearly one half on all. pro- 
pertyand commodities, the reduction which 
we had forcibly made in the amount of 
money in circulation, was fully adequate to 
occasion that fall; it was, in fact, impos- 
sible, that such a reduction could beeffect- 
ed without such a fall of prices following ; 
and doubtless these operations on English 
currency, must have materially deranged 
the monied system of Europe, and have 
affected more particularly those countries 
more exclusively connected with England, 
and which formed the channels through 
which the bullion of England had at one 
period been dispersed on the continent, 
and at another period been drawn back. 
But the real fact was, that no such fall 
of prices as that experienced here, had 
taken place generally on the continent; 
and he referred individually to France, 
which the hon. member for Portarlington 
had particularly referred to, as exhibiting 
a fall of prices as great as in this country, 
and this fact he distinctly contradicted ; 
and asserted, that no material depression in 
agricultural produce or in property gener- 
ally existed in France. He maintained 
that no material rise, in the monied price 
of agricultural productions, had taken place 
in France during the whole period of the 
war—during that period which had been 
distinguished by so great a rise of prices 
in this country ;' and that no material de- 
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pression had taken place since the peace ; 


and as this must be of necessity well. 


known to many members present, and ashe 
saw that hon. gentlemen opposite assented 
to that fact, he would not therefore go into 
the proof of it, from tables and authorities 
which he possessed. But it followed from 
thence, that the rise and fall of prices 
which had been experienced here, had 
arisen from causes peculiar to this country, 
and not common to us with the continent 
at large, as had been so repeatedly as- 
serted. Itappeared, however, that there 
was one part of the continent, which was 
Flanders, where—whether from its more 
intimate connexion with England, from 
a derangement at one time in its own 
eurrency, which there was, he understood, 
some reason to believe had existed, or 
from whatever cause—a rise and fall of 
prices, nearly equivalent to our own, had 
taken place: but so far was the example 
of Flanders from affording any support to 
the opinion which the hon. member for 
Portarlington had expressed, of its being 
absurd to demand a reduction of burthens 
on the ground of a fall of prices, that he 
{ Mr. Attwood) believed, that great reduc- 
tions had been there effected on that very 
ground; and he could not reply to the 
argument of the hon. member better, than 
by referring him to what had been re- 
cently stated on that subject, by the mi- 
nister of the king of the Netherlands, ina 
speech delivered to the states; in which 
speech would be found a complete answer 
to the question which he had put to the 
hon. member for Essex, as to whether he 
expected to see so great an absurdity on 
the continent, as a reduction of taxes on 
account of a fall of prices? That minis- 
ter, after describing a state of things some- 
what similar to our own, first a great rise 
of prices, accompanied with much pros- 
perity; and then as great a fall, and corres- 
ponding distress, proceeded to meet these 
difficulties by referring to the public bur- 
thens ; and he said, that during the high 
prices proportionate taxation had been 
imposed ; and that it would not now be 
just, for the same extent of taxation to be 
continued. ‘It is but just,” said this 
minister, ‘* that the taxes should be re- 
duced in proportion tv the decline in pro- 
duce.” * The taxes which took away when 
* they were imposed one-fourth or one- 
‘¢ fifth of the revenue of land, would now, 
“if they were continued, take away a 
“half. It was just, therefore, that they 
“should be reduced. The fiscus (by 
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“‘ which he presumed was to be under- 
“ stood the Dutch exchequer) would not 
“lose by that. The fiscus said this mi- 
“ nister-will gain in all its disbursements. 
** Clieap times, reducing at once reccipts 
“and disbursements were not, said he, 
** to be considered unfavourable to the ex- 
“‘ chequer.” This was the manner in which 
that government had encountered difii- 
culties somewhat similar toour own, whose 
government had displayed no such firm- 
ness, nor such wisdom. 

Considering, therefore, the facts and 
principles embodied in the resolutions be- 
fore the House as completely established 
—for the acute ability of the hon. member 
for Portarlington had entirely failed in at- 
tempting to impugn them—he thought 
that it must be universally felt, that it was 
the duty of the House to proceed to an 
examination of the measures, now brought 
under its consideration; in order to 
determine what steps now remained 
to be taken for preventing their fur- 
ther progress, and to redress, as far as 
was practicable, the injustice they had 
already committed. He was far from 
agreeing with those, who thought that 
this task had been so long neglected that 
it could not now be advantageously per- 
formed ; and considered, on the contrary, 
that it had become more urgent in pro- 
portion as it had been delayed; that 
it would ultimately be forced upon them ; 
and that though the duty, which it be- 
longed, under present circumstances, to 
the House to discharge, had become most 
extensive, ard complicated, and difficult ; 
yet for the House to desert that duty on 
those grounds, would be to abandon the 
most important functions, which a govern- 
ment could be called on to discharge. 
Let the House consider in what situation 
its measures had placed the country, notas 
that rested on opinions maintained by one 
set of men, and contested by others; but as 
far as might be now said to be concurred 
in, by all those, whose attention had been 
particularly directed to the subject. The. 
depreciation of money which we had ef- 
fected, he believed he might now say was 
estimated by none at less than one-fourth, 
by others, and on good grounds, it was 
estimated at one-half; so that from one- 
fourth at the lowest, to one-half at the 
highest estimate, was the extent to which 
the House had, by legislative measures, 
effected a rise and fall of prices, and had 
altered the monied value of every man’s 
property. When they considered the 
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debts they had contracted in money thus 
depreciated ; the taxes imposed ; that all 
contracts and leases for near the fourth 
part of a century, had been founded on 
this depreciated money; no measure 
could be conceived, more rash, ijl-ad- 
vised, impolitic, and unjust, none more 
urgently demanding revision, and a con- 
sideration which it had never yet re- 
ceived, than that which imposed the old 
metal standard on all these debts, con- 
tracts and taxes; without any measure of 
preparation or of investigation, which 
might have shown the full extent of the 
operation they were engaging in; which 
could apprize the country of the nature 
and extent of the change to which they 
were subjecting its most important and 
extensive interests ; and which might have 
enabled the different classes of the com- 
munity to have avoided, in some degree, 
that ruin, to which they had now been 
exposed, as completely as if the measures 
of parliament had been adopted with the 
purpose of ensnaring and deceiving the 
people: and which had done all this, above 
all, without any previous measure of reduc- 
tion of taxation, or of expenditure on the 

t of the government. { Hear, hear !] 

But, ill-advised, and impolitic, and un- 
just as that measure was, there was another 
circumstance connected with these opera- 
tions which was still more extraordinary, 
aod which now most urgently demanded 
their consideration ; and it was, that down 
to this present time, when the alteration 
in the value of money, they were told, was 
complete, when the old standard was said 
to be completely established ; not one of 
the proceedings of parliament had been 
founded on it, or had been adapted to 
the altered condition, in which that mea- 
sure had placed the country. They had 
carried into effect a measure which had 
altered the existing condition of the 
country, but the government refused to 
recognize or to act upon it, and still pro- 
ceeded as though no such alteration had 
taken place. They had altered the ex- 
isting condition of all the great classes of 
society, in relation to each other, and in 
their own condition; but the authors of 
that measure, proceeded as though utterly 
unconscious that any such change had 
heen accomplished; or had been even in 
contemplation. That evil had pervaded 


all the proceedings of the present and 
several past sessions of parliament. They 
had proceeded in their system of taxa- 
tion, and of expenditure ; had fixed prices 
VOL, VII. . 
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for the import of grain, had proposed 
measures for increasing the circulation ; 
over which they had no power, on the foot- 
ing it was now placed upon, either to in- 
crease the circulation by a single shilling, 
or to diminish it, and in all this had 
acted as though the paper money, its 
prices and prosperity still continued, and 
had been entirely forgetful of the altered 
circumstances of themselves and the 
country. The House had been occupied 
in reducing the people, from that condi- 
tion of false and fictitious prosperity, as 
it was now called; from that condition of 
drunken prosperity as the right hon. se- 
cretary called it, to which it had advanced 
during the system of paper money: but 
the hon. secretary had forgotten that the 
government had participated in that fictiti- 
ous and false prosperity; that it had be- 
come as drunken as the people; and that it 
was necessary to extend to the government 
also, his system of disciplineand reduction. 
If they were to consider the establishment 
of the old standard as complete, as per 
manent :—if no further measures were to 
follow, what spectacle should they ex- 
hibit? A government still adapted to the 
bloated prosperity of one state of things, 
and a people reduced to the sober misery 
of another. A government in possession 
of taxes, salaries, pensions, and magnifi- 
cent establishments, all arising out of, 
and adjusted to the condition of false and 
drunken prosperity, which arose out of 
the paper standard; whilst the people were 
groaning under the poverty brought on 
them by the return of the metal standard. 
Was this to be considered part of the ex- 
periment. of cash payments; were they 
to be called on to determine whether in- 
congruities and disorders like these could 
be reconciled and supported? It was 
impossible that they could continue to 
consider a state of things like that, as 
safe or satisfactory, or attempt to render 
it permanent. They could not remain 
in the position in which they had placed 
themselves. It was necessary to go 
further, or to return. Either to reduce 
the expenditure of the government, to a 


level with the altered means and condi- 


tion of the country; or to place the 
country in a condition of enduring its 
burthens, by adjusting the: standard of 
value to that in which they had been im- 
posed. 

He would call the attention of the 
House to asingle instance, of the manner 
in which they lost sight in their proceed- 
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ings, of the alteration they had themselves 
effected. The House had before it an 
act for the purpose of reducing salaries ; 
brought forward under the name of 
the Superannuation act. It was a mea- 
sure introduced to the House, as one of 
great importance. On that measure they 
were told, the labours of the administra- 
tion had been employed, during the whole 
of the last summer. The chancellor of 
the exchequer proposed it, in a very 
elaborate and detailed speech, taking a re- 
view of all official situations and their emo- 
Juments, and stating grounds on which it 
was proposed to effect general reductions 
in salaries. But in the whole of that 
speech, there didnot fall from him onesingle 
word, respecting the altered value of that 
money, in which these salaries were paid. 
This‘had been totally left out of consi- 
deration by his majesty’s government, 
in considering the grounds on which 
salaries could properly be rendered less 
burthensome to the country; and this 
was their conduct at the very moment 
when the value of money had been re- 
cently raised, by a disguised operation, 
to an extent which was estimated by 
none at less than 25 per cent, amidst the 
unexampled sufferings and distress of the 
country. The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that to reduce salaries was a painful 
task: he had not courage to accomplish it: 
but he forgot that the question was 
as to increasing them: whether it were 
fitting at that moment that salaries 
should be virtually raised, by an indirect 
roeasure, without any one ground of ser- 
vice or of justice ; or if it were not rather 
necessary, to adjust them to the altered 
value of the money, in which they were 
paid? Could there be a doubt enter- 
tained as to the reality of that alteration 
or its effects? It was perfectly unde- 
niable that, if they had continued their 
system of circulation, such as it existed 
during the war; or if, on returning to a 
metal standard, they had adjusted, as 
was fitting, that standard to the value of 
the paper money of the war; then it 
would have required a measure, giving a 
direct nominal advance of nearly double, 
to every pension and every salary under 
the Crown, to:place the holders of these 
pensions and salaries on the same footing 
as that on which the alteration in the 
currency had now placed them. The 
chancellor of the exchequer was slow to 
believe in the depreciation of money, or in 
its enhancement. Let him inquire, then, of 
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the holders of pensions and official situa- 
tions, if they do not find that the altera-' 
tion in the value of money has placed in 
their hands increased means, increased 
affluence, increased wealth, beyond that 
to which their emoluments had been ad- 
justed or fixed during the prosperity of 
the war; and if all this had not taken 
place at the precise time when they had 
heard of the increasing distress of the 
country at large? [Hear, hear!]. But it 
was said, that it would be hard to reduce 
salaries, because all prices had not fallen! 
Was not that an evil common to all 
classes of the community? Had not the 
landed men with reduced incomes to 
contend against expences not alike and 
equally reduced? ll prices had fallen 
that were not upheld by taxation. And 
what is the remedy? To reduce at once 
the salaries and the taxes together, and 
that would give relief to the holders of 
office and of pensions, and to all other 
classes of the community at the same 
time. On this subject there appeared to 
exist a systematic determination, to keep 
out of view, the connexion between the 
altered value of money, and its effects on 
these situations. When the right hon. 
secretary reviewed the effects of his bill, 
on the different classes of the community, 
and brought into prominent considera~ 
tion the manner in which it had, as he 
estimated, operated to the advantage of 
particular classes, he held out that dis- 
puted advantage as a consolation to others 
who suffered from it, but lost sight altoge- 
ther of this great and important class of 
society, to whose advantage it had so un- 
equivocally operated. The chancellor of 
the exchequer, in like manner, in his esti- 
mate of official emoluments, left out of 
view the increase they had received by 
the altered value of money. But these 
two circumstances were connected more 
immediately, than any others in the whole 
range of the interests of the country. 
Their connexion was so immediate and 
essential, that the House could never dis- 
charge its duty, if it considered one of 
them, without going at once into a con- 
sideration of the other. The House 
would not discharge its duty, if it con- 
sidered the question, of the alteration in 
the value of money, without proceeding to 
consider its effect on the salaries of the 
public servants ; and it was a mockery to 
regulate or to refer to these salaries, 
without taking into view the manner: in 
which they had been by that alteration 
enhanced. 
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But this was one instance only of the 
incongruous nature of their proceedings, 
and not the most important, though 
sufficiently apparent and striking ; for 
that inconsistency pervaded the whole of 
their proceedings, and the effects of the 
measures before them were to be mainly 
seen in their pernicious consequences on 
the great body of the people, and in the ex- 
tensive derangement and disorder which 
they had produced, in all their interests. 
And was the House to be surprised, 
if, when they refused all inquiry into 
measures so extensively connected with 
the national interests, endeavoured to 
avoid discussion as to those measures, 


and refused to take them into view, as’ 


the foundation of their own proceedings— 
were they to be surprised, if they found 
great bodies of the people, occupied 
in those discussions which the House 
avoided, and examining the bearing of 
those measures in their utmost extent, and 
the grounds of justice or policy on which 
they rested? To suppose the contrary, 
would be to imagine that they could ex- 
tinguish in the people, all disposition to 
avail themselves of the benefit of expe- 
rience; or to guide their future conduct 
by observation of the past. For what 
had the experience of the present ge- 
neration of active men shown theni? Had 
they not seen all the common opera- 
tions of life rendered ruinous; all the 
efforts of industry become pernicious, and 
all prudence and foresight frustrated, and 
the different orders and interests of so- 
ciety sacrificed in their turn, one to the 
other? At one period, the interest of 
every man who granted a lease of his land 
was sacrificed; at another, all those who 
took leases were ruined; at one time, it 
was the lender of money who was sacri- 
ficed, at another the borrower was de- 
stroyed, And did they expect that the 
people were to continue these operations, 
granting and taking leases, borrowing and 
lending money, with all this experience 
before them, and without attempting to 
understand the ground of all this ruin 
and derangement, to discover the justice 
of these measures, whether they had any 
and what claim for relief and redress, 
how much further they were to be car- 
ried, and whether, and how often, and on 
what ground they were to be repeated? 
Nothing more extensively important to 
the interests of the country, had ever 
taken place in that House, than the re- 
solution they had lately come to respect- 
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grounds on which that resolution had been 
proposed and supported. They had re- 
solved, that they would not alter the 
money standard of 3/. 17s. 104d.; and 
the noble marquis at the head of his 
majesty’s government in that House said, 
that the meaning of that resolution was, 
that they would not now alter that 
standard; but that it did not follow they 
were not in future to make such an 
alteration if they found it necessary. 
And of what nature was this necessity 
thus referred to. A necessity of which 
the government was first to judge; and 
parliament be afterwards called on to 
sanction? And this they called giving 
a fixed standard to the country; on 
which it ‘might depend, and on which 
its operations were to be founded. 
But what appearance and probable pros- 
pect of necessity was now before them, 
and to which they were exposed from the 
very attempt to establish the standard of 
3l. 17s. 104d.? First, there was the ne- 
cessity which would arise from a defalca- 
tion, in the produce of the revenue; de- 
rived under present circumstances from 
precarious sources, which could not by 
possibility be permanent, and the present 
situation of which, as compared with the 
destitute condition of those from whose 
resources it was drawn, was a subject of 
astonishment to every man [Hear, 
hear!]. Let any material defalcation in 
the revenue take place, approaching, for 
instance, to that which took place in 1820, 
in the revenue of Ireland—a defalcation 
of one-fifth, or one-sixth, and the stand- 
ard is gone at once,—that standard to 
which the people were to work, on which 
they were recommended to found their 
operations, but which none but a madman 
would found any operation upon. Then 
there was another contingency, that was, 
a demand on the part of the people, and 
yielded to by their representatives, for a 
general system of reduction in the estab- 
lishments of government. Did any man 
believe that the present administration, 
or any other administration, would carry 
such a reduction of establishments into 
effect, or that they could do it and main- 
tain their own places; or that such a de- 
mand would not be met or eluded, rather 
by a sacrifice of that standard to which 
we had sacrificed every thing else? This 
was precisely that conduct which they 
ought not to adopt; that situation in 
which they ought not to place the people, 
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They ought not to attempt to establish a 
standard of value, the difficulties of estab- 
blishing which were so great, that no reli- 
ance could be placed on their being able 
to succeed; nor respecting which were 
they able to give any assurance to the 
country as to its permanence. It was 
precisely the step they ought to avoid. 
Their duty was, to proceed to an investi- 
gation of the whole of the subject, to 
ny its whole operation open to the view 
of the people, that they might under- 
stand from whence this unnatural state 
of things had arisen ; to come to a final 
settlement and adjudication, which should 
render that imperfect justice, which was 
now alone in their power, to the different 
orders of society ; to adopt permanently 
and finally a standard of value which 
sbould reconcile, as far as could now be 
done, all existing rights and interests ; to 
render that standard final, to secure it 
by every pledge and every penalty; to 
fence it round with protection of every 
kind, to make it penal for any administra- 
tion to tamper with it, under any plea 
of necessity; that thus the country 
might have confidence in the stability 
of their standard of value, and in their 
measures, and in their integrity, which 
at present they neither had, nor could 
have; and there was not one of all 
those who proposed to adhere to the 
standard of 3/. 17s. 103d. on the 
ground of the advantage of preserving a 
standard permanent, who would now 
venture to say, that he had any confidence 
in its permanence, or that he would now 
proceed in his own affairs, to grant leases 
of lands, to provide for children, and rely 
in these affairs on the permanence of the 
present standard of value. This was their 
proper duty; and if they neglected, or 
shrunk from it, they forced upon the 
poopie the discussion of questions, which 
could not be by the people discussed, 
when their interests are connected with 
them, without danger,—questions of ab- 
stract right, of abstruse principles, of 
those principles on which the right of 
property itself depends, and they were 
accountable for the consequences, what- 
ever they might be, Let them consider 
the situation in which they left the coun- 
try, whilst they were engaged in this 
attempt of establishing a doubtful stand- 
ard. All the foundations of property 
had been unsettled, no security remained 
for it. There was not a debt nor a con- 
tract now in existence, of which its 
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[ Hear,. 
hear]! Let them consider the case of 
lord King. During the depreciation of 
money, lord King demanded from _ his 
tenant, a sum greater than that which 


equity was not questionable. 


the tenant was bound by contract 
nominally to pay. The value of money 
had been lowered by measures of the 
government, and having found that to be 
the case, and that the alteration in value 
was to the extent of 14/, 12s. per cent, 
he demanded of his tenant 114d. 12s. for 
every 100/. stipulated in his lease. A 
clamour had been attempted to be raised 
against that noble person; imputations 
had been thrown out against his motives; 
but where was there a single individual 
now, who would maintain, that his conduct 
was not most just and upright, and con- 
sistent with the high character and sta- 
tion of him who adopted it; or, that he 
was not subjected to a flagrant injustice, 
when parliament took away from him, the 
means of enforcing his just demand? 
But, if that demand were just, there is 
not now a tenant inthe kingdom whose 
lease was granted during the depreciation 
of money, whose claim for reduction is 
not equally just, and who is not equally 
defrauded, if required to pay the full 
nominak amount of his contraet. No such 
rent so contracted for, could now be ho- 
nestly received. The tenant was directl 
defrauded if compelled to pay it. And all 
the receivers of pensions, and all credi- 
tors, were placed on a similar footing. 
Whether they could honestly receive 
their nominal claim; that depended on 
the date of the agreement. No man could 
deny it, on grounds worthy even of dis- 
cussion. This was the condition in which 
all debts, and contracts, and leases stood, 
and in which they proposed to leave 
them. 

He adverted next to the argument of 
the right hon. secretary, who had placed 
the question, as respected the reversal 
of the act of 1819, on fair and manly 
grounds; for he had said, that it would 
require a case of strong necessity to 
justify such a measure, and that he 
himself did not recognise in the exist- 
ing condition of the kingdom any such 


necessity. He considered rather that 
his bill had operated to the advan- 
tage of the main interests of the caun- 
try. The right hon. secretary rested 
the main defence of the act af 1819 
on this, that it ‘was calculated, in his opi- 
nion, to improve the condition of the 
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lower classes of society. This important 
body had been reduced, in his opinion, 
to great indigence during the deprecia- 
tion of money, and in consequence of 
that rise of prices, which had been ac- 
companied with so extraordinary a degree 
of prosperity in the country at large. It 
was principally from entertaining this opi- 
nion, and from believing that a fall of 
prices and the re-establishment of the old 
standard, would reinstate the labouring 
classes in their former prosperity, that he 
had originally promoted, and now sup- 
ported, the inviolability of the act of 1819. 
Undoubtedly, no measures of any govern- 
ment could rest on a basis more sa- 
tisfactory, than their tendency to improve 
the condition of the labouring classes, if 
they were capable of permanently effecting 
that great object. These classes formed 
a great majority of this, and of every coun- 
try, and the interest of the greater number 
it was,in whatever condition placed, that it 
was the duty of all governments to consult. 
It was not for the advantage of those 
classes, which were in possession of dis- 
tinctions and wealth, exclusively, or par- 
ticularly, that the measures of govern- 
ment could be justly directed ; those dis- 
tinctions, the right of property itself, 
rested on no other foundation than this, 
that they were necessary not for the good 
alone rf those by whom they were pos- 
sessed, but for the good also of those by 
whom they were not possessed, the great 
body of the community. If the act of 
1819, therefore, or any other measure, 
could be shown to be permanently ca- 
pable of improving the condition, of 
the labourers, it should have his sup- 
port. But, in fact, no error in the 
whole course of these proceedings, had 
been more palpable and obvious than 
that of the right hon. secretary, when he 
imagined that the act of 1819 could be 
otherwise than greatly injurious to the 
lower classes. This effect was so obvious, 
indeed, that the slightest consideration 
would show him (Mr. Peel), that it was 
only with respect to a very small part of 
that important question, that any dif- 
ference of opinion could at all exist. 
Such difference of opinion as to the 
effect on the labourer of a rise or 
fall of prices, occasioned by a de- 
preciation of money, or a restoration of 
it, was confined to the period when such 
rise or fall of prices was in process. Ulti- 
mately and permanently, the wages of 
labour rose or fell with the price of pro- 
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perty, of commodities, and provisions: 
they adjusted themselves to the alteration 
in the value of money, whatever that al- 
teration might be; and the condition of 
the labourer after that operation, was left 
precisely the same as that in which he was 
found. But that equality of condition 
under such circumstances could only 
take place where no taxes existed on 
the wages of labour, or, in other words, 
on the necessaries of life. Where such 
taxes existed, there the effect of the 
operation they had now been engaged 
in—of raising the value of money—on: 
the condition of the labourer, suffi- 
ciently difficult at all times, was, that 
it became necessarily, finally, and irre- 
trievably, deteriorated, degraded and de- 
pressed ; the wages of labour sunk to the 
price of provisions, but the taxes remain- 
ed, and were to be paid out of diminished 
earnings [ Hear, hear! }. It was this effect 
of the act of 1819 on the condition of the 
labourer, the necessarily destructive in- 
fluence which it must exercise on that 
condition, unless that aet were accom- 
panied with a repeal of taxes, to which 
he called the attention of the House, 
and to which their attention would 
be more urgently required, than by any 
other circumstance in the whole range of 
the interests of the country. When the 
wages of labour should have sunk gene- 
rally, to the level of the old metal standard; 
when after that short period of difficulty’ 
and misery, which must always precede a 
fall in the wages of labour; that period, of 
industry without employment, and labour 
without reward; when wages should 
have sunk to Is. to 10d. to 8d. for the 
wages of the labour of a day, as they had 
already fallen, and now existed in many 
parts of the country; then it would be for 
the House to consider, what would be the 
difficulty, the sufferings, the utter impos- 
sibility of draining from these miserable 
earnings, by taxes on the necessaries of 
life, the means of supporting the magni- 
ficent establishments, the enormous and 
cumbrous expenses of this government, 
all adapted to a different state of things, 
value of money, and rate of wages. He de- 
sired them to consider what derangement, 
what suffering, must be carried by even the 
smallest reduction, by means of taxation, 
into that severe economy, by which a fa- 
mily was to be supported in independence, 
out of such wages as he had described ; 
and what then were they to expect from 
the almost universal extent of taxation 
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fallen but all taxes were maintained? But 
these taxes could never be maintained; 
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that now prevailed ; but that it would ex- | the money of that time was of a different 
tinguish all economy and independence | value, as admitted in the argument of the 
together, and convert the labourers ina_ right hon. secretary, from the money of 
body into paupers; when all wages had __ his bill ;. for he said, that money was then 


depreciated, and that thepoor suffered from 
that depreciation ; and if we take off one- 


they could not exist in conjunction with | third to make it equal to our present 
the act of 1819; they must be abandoned, | money, then it would appear that the 
whatever interests suffered from their | average paid to the poor in those three 
being given up. These taxes must be | years, was 4,000,000/., and the amount 


yielded to the sufferings of those by 
whom hey were paid, to their de- 
structive effects on the great body of the 
community, and on productive industry. 


right hon. secretary had supported his 
opinion by a reference to the poor-rates. 

he labourers had been oppressed during 
the depreciation of money, and amidst the 
general prosperity of the country ; that was 
his opinion. They had been relieved 
amidst a condition of general calamity 
and distress; and all this was to be seen 
by an examination of the poor-rate’ re- 
turns. Now it was on these very returns 
that he would rest that question. He 
would not refer the right hon. secretary 
to the principles, concurred in on this sub- 
ject by every one of the writers on poli- 
tical economy, of any authority which this 
country had produced, and which were in 
direct opposition to the opinion he enter- 
tained; and who would tell him, that the 
interests of the labourers, were inseparably 
connected with those of the productive 
classes at large [Hear, hear!], but he 
would refer to the poor-rate returns. The 
committee which presented those returns 
to the House, had accompanied them very 
judiciously with a table of the price of 
wheat; for the mere nominal amount of 
money paid to the poor, unless accom- 
panied with some measure of its value, 
neither showed the actual extent of 
relief given, nor of distress existing. It 
appeared by these returns, that the no- 
minal amount of money paid to the poor 
in the three last years of the war, 1812, 
1813, and 1814, the years of the greatest 
depreciation of money, when, conse- 

uently, if the right hon. secretary were 
right, the indigence of the poor would 
have reached its greatest height; and when 
that indigence would be marked by the 
poor-rates, the nominal amount paid in 
these three years, was 6,600,000/., 
6,300,000/., and 5,400,00C/., which was 
6,100,000/. for the average of the three 
years ; and the average price of wheat for 
these three years was 99s. the quarter. But 


| 








paid in 1814, the last year of the war, and 
the greatest of depreciation was no more 
than 3,600,000/. in money of our present 
value. This was a fact well worthy the 


But it was most extraordinary that the | attention of those individuals, who had di- 


rected their labours tothe evils of our poor- 
laws, and who believed they saw in these 
laws, a source of great, and increasing, and 
interminable evil; threatening to sap the 
foundations of property, and to destroy 
the independent character of the labour- 
ing classes. Up to the close of the war 
these laws developed no such dangers. 
The labourers then supported their in- 
dependence in spite of yearly increasin 

burthens; and the sums given in relief, 
showed no tendency to absorb the 
property of the landowners, nor were 
felt as a great burthen; corn being at 
99s. a quarter at that time. There is no 
fact more incontestable than this—that 
during the war—duriog that depreciation 
of money represented by the right hon. 
secretary as destructive to the poor, 
pauperism decreased. It is so stated, 
and in these words, by an authority 
to which the hon. secretary would be in- 
clined to defer—by Dr. Coplestone— 
who has investigated that branch of his 
subject candidly and ably, and who 
came to that conclusion. He took the 
period from 1802 to 1814, ending March 
1815, and said, as the result of his examina- 
tion, that during that period “ pauperism 
was decreasing.” He would refer then to 
the poor-rates at the time when the 
depreciation of money was corrected— 
when prices had fallen—when, according 
to the right hon. secretary, the indigence 
of the labourers was relieved, and that 
this would be seen by the poor-rates. 
The amount of money paid to the poor 
in the last year, of which returns were 
before the House, was no less than 
7,390,000/. or double the amount paid 
in money of the present value, in 1814, 
the year of the greatest depreciation of 
money. The returns for the subsequent 
year were not yet before the House, but 


the believed they showed a reduction 
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of about 400,000/,, leaving the poor- 
rates 6,900,000/.; and this reduction had 
taken place at the period when the estab- 
lishment of select vestries and assistant 
overseers, generally throughout the coun- 
try, had introduced a better system of 
administration, into the management of 
the poor; and he believed that that 
improved management would alone ac- 
count for all the reductions which had 
taken place. But bread was now sup- 
plied to the prisons of the metropolis 
at 6d. and 1-16th for a quartern loaf, and 
in many parts of the country, the contract 
price of meat for the poor-houses was 
2d. and 24d. a pound; and with such 
prices as these, if there were not an ex- 
ceedingly great reduction in the amount 
of the poor-rates, there was an exceed- 
ingly great increase of pauperism. This, 
then, was the evidence, which the poor-re- 
turns gave of the condition of the labourer, 
as affected, first, by the fall, and then by 
the rise in the value of money; and it 
was on such grounds as these, and so 
taken up, that the right hon. secretary 
told them he originally supported the 
act of 1819, and now recommends its 
continuance. It would be extraordinary, 
indeed, if a measure which increased 
taxation, should diminish pauperism; when 
it was taxation in which our pauperism 
consisted, out of which it had arisen, 
and into which it must be resolved. 
It was not the act of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, to which the evils of the poor- 
rates were to be ascribed. It was the 
taxes on the necessaries of life. Up to 
the commencement of the Jast reign, 
the whole amount paid for the sup- 
port of the peor was no more than 
600,000/. a- year; and the act of the 43rd 
of Elizabeth had then existed for a 
century and a half, but then the taxes had 
been dormant also; the whole amount of 
annual taxation at that time was under 
eight millions. The Excise was four 
millions, the Land-tax two millions, and 
the Customs two millions ; and the money 
expended in the relief of the poor was little 
more than half a million. These facts 
sufficiently explained the nature and origin 
of the evils of the poor-laws; and they 
pointed most unequivocally to some prin- 
ciple, whatever it was, and that could be 
no other than the depreciation of money, 
operating most powerfully on the condi- 
tion of the labourers, not in an hostile 
direction, but beneficially during the 
period of the war, and which had enabled 
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them to bear up against all the burthens 
and difficulties of that period, without an 
increase of pauperism. He could not 
quit this part of the question, without 
expressing again his surprise at the man- 
ner in which the right hon. secretary on 
so important a subject had formed his 
opinions; the little attention which he 
had directed to the nature of the evi- 
dence which he had examined; and that 
formed another reason, why the House 
should now interfere, and direct their at- 
tention to a measure which still continued 
to be persevered in by government, on 
grounds as erroneous as those on which it 
had been originally adopted. 

The hon. member adverted next to 
the condition of Ireland, as connected 
with this subject; for the House was 
not to take a partial view of the con- 
dition of the labourers, but their estimate 
must embrace the whole; and he re- 
quested them to consider the extraordi- 
nary statement made respecting Ireland by 
the right hon. member for Kilkenny, who 
informed them that in the midst of the 
present distress, the price of provisions 
was still as low as it had been, except on 
one or two occasions, in the whole 
course of his long experience: and what 
he said, extraordinary as it was, was 
confirmed in every word of it, by the 
communications and information respect- 
ing the state of Ireland, now before the 
committee in the city of London for the 
relief of Irish distress. The whole tenor 
of these communications was of this 
nature; they stated, in one sentence, that 
the population was perishing with hunger, 
and in the next they deprecated the send- 
ing them food; that was the general tenor 
of these communications. The causes ofthe 
distress, as collected from those communi- 
cations, were, the want of money and of 
employment ; these were the main causes, 
though it was aggravated greatly, by the 
partial failure of the potatoe crop. That 
it was not a deficiency of potatoes alone, 
which they suffered from, was manifest 
from this, that it was not desired by the 
Irish themselves, that potatoes should be 
sent to Ireland. It was deceiving them- 
selves to confine their views to the failure 
of the potatoe crop. The potatoe crop 
was subject to accidental deficiencies at 
all times; but at no former time had 
calamities such as the present followed. 
[Mr. Peel here said, that as great distress 
as the present, had on former occasions 
taken place in Ireland.] He again asserted 
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it: Could any former period be point- 
ed out, when distress in Ireland had 
been so extraordinary as to call for the 
universal consideration, and spontaneous 
assistance of the people of this country ? 
Or was it to be supposed, that at times of 
greater prosperity for England than the 
present, the people of Ireland could have 
perished, as they were now perishing, and 
no relief be given? The present distress 
was not confined to the labourers. It 
reached to persons not dependent on 
potatoes, or existing on them, or suffer- 
ing from any deficieny in the crop, The 
want of food (in the midst of its cheap- 
ness) had reached to the farmers and 
smaller shopkeepers: those above the 
labourers. Let them consider what state 
of things that was. There was a famine— 
but it was not accompanied with dearth: 
the people perished with hunger—but 
there was no deficiency of food. The 
farmers were destroyed for want of a 
market for their productions—the people 
died without the means of purchase. That 
was acondition, extraordinary, unnatural, 
monstrous—a famine which it was in the 
power of a government to relieve ; which 
¢eould never have had existence but in its 
measures. -The right hon, member for 
Kilkenny might well say, there was some- 
thing in the condition of Ireland, mys- 
terious, obscure, and difficult to be solved. 
He requested his attention to some obser- 
vations applying to that subject, of Mr. 
Malthus, printed in 1815. That gentle- 
man had inquired into the effect of the 
fall of prices which then took place, on the 
different interests and orders of society, 
and he referred toits effects on Ireland, and 
there it was his opinion, that if the low rate 
of prices should continue, if coro should 
remain as low as 50s, or 60s. a quarter, 
the effect onthe population of Ireland,— 
always somewhat redundant, protected 
by no poor-laws, where there was little 
surplus. capital, and little trade—the 
effect on that population, he expected 
would be one which was indeed nearly 
similar to that now existing. He recom- 
mended this opinion to the consideration 
of the right hon. secretary, who believed 
that low prices would better the condition 
of the poor. Mr. Malthus had come to a 
different conclusion, The condition of 
Ireland more than verified his opinion. 
Here were accounts of the cattle of 
the tenantry on a considerable estate, all 
seized for rent; these miserable cattle 
were sold by public sale, in the public 
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market of the town; the prices they pro- 
duced were 4s. on an average, for a cow, 
and 1s. 3d. for the average price of a sheep; 
and the price of potatoes was no more 
than 1s. 6d. per bushel, and of wheat 5s. 
a bushel, and of oatmeal very low; and 
in that town, and around it, with that scene 
before them, the people were perishing 
with want. He referred also to the expres- 
sions of a rev. prelate, who said provisions 
in the market were not unreasonably dear, 
or scantily supplied ;’? but there was, 
he said, ‘a total want of employment; 
“no scarcity of provisions—but the 
“‘gpade, the plough, the trowel, the 
‘‘ shuttle were all at rest; and where 
“‘ there was no employment, there could 
“ be little or nofood for the general mass 
“ of the people.” Doubtless there could 
be no food if there were no means of 
purchase; and that there could never 
permanently be, if there were no remune- 
rative return to those who should employ 


them. It was the low price of agricul- _ 


tural produce from whence all this suffer- 
ing had arisen, however it had been itself 
occasioned ; and he (Mr. Attwood) did 
not again expect, after what had passed in 
that debate, to hear it ascribed to any 
other cause than to the act of 1819. It 
was the fall of prices in which this famine 
originated—that fall prevented the tenant 
from discharging hisrent. Then came the 
inferior landlord, bound by contract to 
the superior lord, and unable to make any 
abatement. The ground landlord himself, 
bound by debts and engagements, all 
founded in a state of high rents and prices, 
was equally unable to consent to reduc- 
tions. Then the miserable stock of the 
miserable tenantry was seized—then the 
labourer was left destitute of employment 
—then ensued a short scene of violence, 
insubordination, tumult and bloedshed, 
and that was suppressed by military force 
—and then ensued a scene of famine and 
despair. That was the short history, he 
said, of the distress of Ireland. It sprang 
from that scarcity of money which they 
had themselves effected, and on them 
who had urged forward that measure, 
rested the responsibility of all the suffer- 
ings of that unhappy country. He would 
not further occupy the attention of the 
House. They had before them the ex- 
perience of the effects of their measures ; 
they had before them the experience of 
the past, the sufferings of the present, and 
the uncertainty of the future. Every 
thing about and around them was full of 
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change, difficulty, suffering, and danger; 
and if the present state of things before 
parliament was not one to call forth its 
earnest attention and exertion, he thought 
there could exist no condition of the 
people, of which that House might not be 
content to remain tranquil spectators. 
{ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Secretary Peel asked, what reason 
there was for the House to revoke the de- 
cision it had come to not a month ago, 
without one new fact alleged ; and begged 
gentlemen to consider the effect on all 
commercial intercourse of a declaration, 
that all transactions since 1797 were of 
doubtful equity, and should be revised. 
He contended, that the distress in Ireland 
was in no way attributable to the state of 
the currency, but to the failure of the 
potatoe crop, which was the chief reliance 
of a population, out of proportion to the 
means of employment. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate thought the 
restoration of the old standard was, to a 
considerable extent, the cause of the agri- 
cultural distress, but not the only cause. 
There was, in addition, the cessation of 
the war demand, five more than usually 
abundant harvests, and an enormous im- 
portation within those five years of foreign 
corn. Parliament neither could nor would 
obviate the two first causes, by endea- 
vouring to counteract the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, or by plunging the country into 
new and ruinous wars. They had that 
session endeavoured to regulate the im- 
port of foreign corn. The viclent reduc- 
tion of the circulation, occasioned by the 
premature act of 1819, had affected this 
country, and in a still greater degree Ire- 
land. He was not, however, for again 
abandoning the gold standard, but rather 
for augmenting moderately and cautiously 
the diminished circulation. If this were 
effected with prudence and good sense 
he did not doubt the return, not of high, 
but of fair and remunerating prices. 

Sir F. Burdett supported the motion in 
an elaborate speech, of which, from the 
lateness of the hour, no report has been 
preserved, and concluded with stating, 
that the only resolution for which he felt 
himself responsible was the last, seeing 
that it pledged the House to inquiry. 

The resolutions were negatived ; and at 
four in the morning the House adjourned. 
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AGAINST Mr. Hope anp Mr. Menzizs, | 
Mr. Courtenay said, he understood that 
the hon. and learned member for Calne 
(Mr. Abercromby) would that evening 
attend in his place, in obedience to the 
order of the House. He understood also 
that the papers which the House had de- 
clared to be breaches of privilege, had led 
to .consequences likely to be of a per- 
sonal nature, unless the House interfered. 
The privileges of that House belonged to 
the House collectively, and not to any indi- 
vidual member ; and he trusted the House 
would intimate to the learned member, 
that whatever might be his views or his 
feelings on the subject, he must not take 
any step interfering with the proceedings 
of the House. There were many prece- 
dents of cases wherein the House had so 
lemnly enjoined individual members not 
to make any breach of privilege a per- 
sonal matter. He should first move, “ that 
the resolutions of Tuesday last be first 
read.” [They were accordingly read by 
the clerk.] He would next move, “ That 
the said Letters having been declared to 
be in breach of the privileges of this 
House, this House enjoins Mr. Aber- 
cromby not to prosecute any quarrel, 
against any person, which may arise out 
of such breach of privilege, by sending or 
accepting any challenge.” 

The resolution was agreed to nem. con, 
and Mr. Speaker was ordered to commu- 
nicate it, together with the resolutions of 
the 9th instant, to Mr. Abercromby. And 
Mr. Abercromby having come into the 
House, and being in his place, Mr. Speaker 
communicated to him the said resolu- 
tions. 

Lord Althorp requested the indulgence 
of the House, while he stated the circum- 
stances which had prevented the earlier 
attendance of his learned friend. On 
Tuesday last, before the papers in ques- 
tion had been submitted to the House, his 
learned friend had set off fur Northamp- 
tonshire, to communicate with him (lord 
A.) on the subject. In consequence of 
that communication they had both set off 
for the North, with a purpose in view 
which it was unnecessary to state to the 
House. On their arrival at Ferrybridge, 
they found that the messengers from that 
House had previously passed through the 
town, and were then several miles:in ad- 
vance; and then they became acquainted 
with what had taken place in the House 
on the subject. They therefore found it 
was impossible to accomplish their object, 
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as the order of the House would reach Mr. 
Menzies before them, and would place that 
gentleman in a difficulty. He (lord A.), 
therefore under all the circumstances, took 
upon himself to advise his learned friend 
to return, and attend in his place without 
delay. 


MarriaGE Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
The Solicitor General presented a peti- 
tion from Arthur Chichester, esq. against 
certain clauses in this bill, by which, if 
passed into a law, he would be deprived 
of property to a large amount, to which 
he was entitled, by the law of the land, 
under the will of his grandfather. On the 
order of the day, for taking into consi- 
deration the Lords’ Amendments to the 
said bill, 

Dr. Phillimore said, that he rose for the 
purpose of calling upon the House to 
concur in the amendments introduced into 
the bill by the House of Lords, and in so 
doing he could not deny himself the satis- 
faction of congratulating the House on 
the success with which their efforts had at 
length been crowned ; and the opportunity 
which, after so many ineffectual struggles, 
was now, as it were, placed within their 
reach, of carrying into effect a salutary re- 
formation which was imperiously called 
for by the best interests of society—a re- 
formation which had for its object to re- 
store to the marriage bond its true and 
indissoluble character; to give stability 
and security to property; to quiet and 
allay the apprehensions of hundreds of 
innocent individuals who had unwittingly 
incurred the penalties of a tremendous 
law ; and to diffuse peace and happiness, 
and comfort throughout domestic life. 
Having this great object in view, he had 
to entreat the House not to reject the 
only means by which it could be accom- 
plished. The amendments, however ob- 
jectionable some of them might be, came 
singularly recommended to their notice. 
They were the result of protracted dis- 
cussions in the other House—discussions 
every way proportionate to the importance 


~ of the subject ; and they had been adopted 


‘after the most deliberate consideration 
that in our days had been applied to any 
‘bill which had been sent from this House 
‘to the other branch of the legislature. 
Within the last five years three bills had 
been sent to the House of Lords on this 
subject, varying in form from each other, 
but agreeing in substance. All these were 
rejected; but on the present occasion the 
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House of Lords had not only adopted this 
the fourth bill, but with the zeal and en- 
thusiasm which generally characterizes 
those who are suddenly converted to new 
opinions, they had carried the principle 
of reform infinitely farther than the 
House of Commons had contemplated. 
This circumstance had necessarily led to 
considerable alterations in the bill, and to 
the introduction of many formalities which 
had not been thought necessary by the 
Commons.—The difference in the sub- 
stance was this: The act of 1754 had de- 
clared, that all marriages had without cer- 
tain consents, which were set forth, should 
be null and void for ever. ‘The House of 
Commons had said in this bill, they should 
only be null during the minority of the 
parties, and only liable then to be an- 
nulled at the suit of the parent or guar- 
dian. The House of Lords had gone a 
step farther, and said there should be no 
such thing as nullity of marriage. Leav- 
ing, therefore, the first clause in the bill . 
in the state it was sent to them from the 
Commons, which abolished the nullity 
entirely, they had substituted in the place 
of the second clause (which limited suits 
of nullity to the minorities of persons 
marrying without consent) eight clauses— 
interposing, instead of the impedimentum 
dirimens (as it was termed by the canonists ) 
impedimenta impeditiva, which imposed on 
the minister and the surrogates the duty of 
not proceeding in the marriage till certain 
requisites should be complied with, which, 
however, if omitted,. would not invalidate 
the bond after the marriage had been 
solemnized.—The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then explained the amendments at 
considerable detail, and said he had no 
hesitation in admitting, that the abolition 
of the nullity entirely was the sounder 
principle of legislation, provided it could 
be effected with due protection to those 
who, by reason of their tender years, 
could not protect themselves from artifice 
and fraud. He then expatiated on the 
advantage of upholding the sanctity of 
the marriage bond, and on the evils which 
had been introduced into society from the 
frequency of nullity causes, which had 
vilified and degraded the marriage cere- 
mony in the eyes of the people, by show- 
ing that it was even possible for those 
who had long cohabited as husband and 
wife, and who had numerous issue, to 
rend asunder the ties which had united 
them, and to bastardize their children.— 
He next proceeded ‘to the retrospective 
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clause, and pointed out that the House” 


of Lords had, by the introduction of a 
few words, carried the principle of that 
clause farther than the House of Com- 
mons. The retrospective operation was 
originally confined to marriages actually 
subsisting: the House of Lords had ex- 
tended it to all cases of marriages had 
since 1754, except where property had 
been transferred; where other marriages 
had been contracted; or where marriages 
had been pronounced null, either directly 
er incidentally, by any court of competent 
jurisdiction ; and to carry into effect these 
provisions they had appended four new 
clauses to the retrospective clause.—The 
hon. and learned gentleman then adverted 
to an objection which had just been taken 
(on the presenting a petition) to the 
amendments; namely, that there was no 
recedent of the House of Commons hav- 
ing passed a bill as much amended as 
this had been by the House of Lords. 
But, by a singular reverse of circum- 
stances in the history of legislation, it so 
happened, that the Marriage act of 1754, 
which originated in the House of Lords, 
was as much altered by the House of 
Commons as the present bill had been by 
the House of Lords. He then stated 
many circumstances connected with the 
discussion of the Marriage act in 1754 in 
that House; and, amongst others, that 
after the bill had passed the committee, 
one of the most determined opposers of 
the measure held it upin his hand stream- 
ing from beginning to end with red ink 
(for all alterations in committees were at 
that time made in red ink), and said, 
** Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger 
through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed.” 
But what was the conduct of lord chan- 
cellor Hardwicke on that occasion? Baffled 
and disappointed as he was, to see a bill, 
which had originated with him, returned 
to the House of Lords so mutilated that 
he could scarcely recognize it ; he never- 
theless entreated the House to pass it in 
the shape in which it had been returned 
to them, for the sake of the point gained 
by it, and to leave to a future parliament 
the task of correcting the errors and in- 
conveniences with which it was evidently 
embarrassed.—The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then called upon the House to fol- 
low lord Hardwicke’s example. He said 
he should be dealing most uncandidly 


with the House if he did not distinctly 
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admit, that many of the alterations in- 
troduced by the Lords were very objec- 
tionable. The clauses in point of style 
were obscure and verbose, and abounded 
with unnecessary repetitions; in point of 
substance there was an unnecessary multi- 
plication of oaths, and there were many re- 
gulations which he thought would be found 
harassing and inconvenient in their prac- 
tical operation. He instanced the 5th 
clause, as so drawn as to be scarcely in- 
telligible ; but he said it would be un- 
worthy of that House, on account of the 
style in which the new clauses were drawn, 
or of technical objections, or even of 
the higher inconveniences which he had 
noticed as likely to result from the ope- 
ration of the act, to hazard the loss of a 
great principle for which they have hither- 
to struggled in vain. The provisions of 
the act might create difficulties, but they 
inflicted no positive evil on society, and 
all the inconveniences might be corrected 
and amended by subsequent legislation. 
Besides, looking to the species of oppo- 
sition this bill had experienced in another 
place, they must not conceal from them- 
selves, that the question really at issue 
thisnight was, whether they should pass the 
act in its present shape or not pass it at all. 
A verbal alteration might be fatal ; as that 
alteration might elsewhere be proposed to 
be read that day six months. He held it 
essential to the credit and character of 
parliament, that the bill should pass. He 
was no friend to theoretical or visionary 
alterations of the law; but where an evil 
was demonstrated, he would always strug- 
gle for the correction of it. Those who 
opposed themselves to all alterations, who 
resisted those improvements which lapse 
of time and change of manners rendered 
necessary, were, in his opinion, the most 
dangerous enemies of the state. They 
were the persons who held out to spe- 
culators aud reformers the best chance of 
overturning the constitution of Great 
Britain. High as the credit of parliament 
was with the country, he was convinced it 
would be higher if they passed this mea- 
sure. The educated and thinking portion 
of the community looked to it with anxiety, 
as the triumph of principle over narrow 
and illiberal prejudice. All who were in- 
terested in the security of property and 
the comfort of domestic life, were inter- 
ested in the success of the measure. He 
trusted, therefore, that they would not 
allow the dread of minor inconveniences 
to prevail over a great peculiar good, but 
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give their assent to the amendments in 
the exact shape they were sent to them, 
as the only means of compassing the 
great object they had in view. 

Dr. Lushington trusted that the House 
would pause when it reflected that this 
measure repealed all that had been done 
since the year 1754, in a manner per- 
fectly novel and impracticable. The pre- 
sent was the only occasion when the 
House was afforded an opportunity of 
reconsidering a subject that affected pro- 

erty and interests to an immense amount. 
t was singular that there were only twenty 
lines of the original bill left, while ten 

ages of new and undigested matter was 
added by their lordships. Some parts were 
so confusedly worded, that it was wholly 
unintelligible. It was not less remarkable, 
that, if the principle of the bill were 
good, it had not been extended to Ire- 
land. The learned doctor then pro- 
ceeded to point out the injustice which 
would be inflicted on various individuals 
under many of its clauses. It would affect 
most injuriously a great deal of property, 
the inheritance of which depended on 
contingent remainders. Many individuals 
vested their money in the purchase of re- 
versions, and contingent reversions, de- 
pending on parties not marrying, whose 
interests might be materially injured by 
this bill. He then commented on that 
part of the bill which provided that per- 
jury committed for the purpose of pro- 
curing a license should be punished with 
transportation. It held out a strong temp- 
tation, when family disputes occurred, for 
one of the parties, where perjury had been 
committed, to inform against the other, 
and to untie the marriage knot, by having 
recourse to transportation. But it was 
not only the party, but the person grant- 
ing the licence, that was in danger of a 
misdemeanour, if he neglected any one of 
a number of forms, which no one could 
be sure of having complied with. He 
happened to be the surrogate under the 
bishop of London, and he declared, that, 
if this bill passed, al! his friends should die 
bachelors before he would grant them a 
license. . He had heard a noble lady had 
had a great hand in framing this bill; and 
it certainly appeared to him to savour more 
of a feminine than a masculine mind. It 
was curious too, that, under whatever cir- 
cumstances of fraud a marriage by banns 
was celebrated, there was no transporta- 
tion, and the marriage was valid even if 
the banis were published under names 
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entirely different from the real ones of the. 
parties. The whole object of the publi- 
cation of banns was thus defeated. It had 
been acknowledged by one of the warmest 
advocates for the bill, that there was ob- 
scurity in some of the clauses. Good 
God! obscurity in a new marriage law ! 
He was convinced that no one who had 
not studied the measure thoroughly, could 
foresee the train of evils which it would 
be attended with; and he conjured the 
House, not for the sake of remedying one 
mischief, to lay the foundation of innu- 
merable mischiefs. He hoped that no 
man would give a vote in favour of the 
bill, who could not lay his hand on his 
heart and say, that he understood its 
enactments and its effects. He moved, 
“‘ that the amendments be read a second 
time this day six months.” 

Mr. Plunkett said, he perhaps did not 
understand every sentence in the bill, but 
he believed in his conscience that it would 
do great good, by removing a system 
whose principal features were manifest in- 
justice and gross cruelty; and he also 
thought that any inconveniences to which 
it might give birth might very easily be 
cured. The hon. and learned gentleman 
said, ** Adhere to the ancient law of the 
land, and resist this innovation.” He 
would say, ** Let us return to the ancient 
law of the land, on which the existing 
Marriage act is an innovation.” The Mar- 
riage act passed in 1754 was an innovation 
on the ancient and indubitable law of this 
country. That act was introduced by 
lord Hardwicke, to prevent the children 
of distinguished families, in their mino- 
rity, from forming unsuitable alliances. It 
was clear that the evil which it was in- 
tended to meet could not be very exten- 
sive, and, in his opinion, it might have 
been cured by judicious moral restraint. 
For his own part, he knew no better mode 
of preventing such a mischief than by 
good example, and the application of 
mildness and temper. He did not mean 
to say, that legislative authority might not 
be beneficially resorted to on such an oc- 
casion; but it ought to be used for the 
purpose of forming such guards and secu- 
tities as would prevent the offensive act 
from being done, instead of sending forth 
a bill, like that of 1754, which was so 
loosely framed, that an improper marriage 
might easily be effected, and which visited 
with punishment both the innocent and 
the guilty, That act left it in the power of 
those persons whom it was the object of 
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the legislature to restrain from unsuitable 
marriages, to effect the object they had 
in view, if they either wilfully or mis- 
takenly took a false oath. It left it not in 
the power of the parent, or guardian of 
the minor, or of the clergyman, to pre- 
vent the marriage, or to inquire into the 
truth of the minor’s allegation. All that 
was necessary was his oath. The present 
bill left it not to the party himself. It 
required that his age, and the consent of 
his parent or guardian, should be verified 
by the affidavits of third persons. The 
act of 1754 had not the effect of punishing 
the author of a fraud: no, it visited with 
punishment a remote and unoffending 
posterity. It made the offspring of cer- 
tain families bastards; it destroyed their 
inheritable blood; and, as estates could 
not devolve on them, they must either go 
to some other branch of the family, or if 
it had become extinct, the property 
became vested in the Crown. It was a 
monstrous act, and he rejoiced that the 
present measure would put an end to its 
operation. It was an act undistinguishing 
and merciless—it was an act punishing the 
innocent and rewarding the profligate—it 
was an act cutting up all the relations of 
life—it was an act unsettling property and 
destroying the peace and happiness of 
society. The learned doctor had described, 
most pathetically, the distress which 
must afflict a noble family when any of its 
branches formed a rash matrimonial con- 
nexion. He could feel for the distress of 
parents and relations on such an occasion ; 
but he could not bring himself to remove 
that distress by hurling ruin on those who 
had not offended. Let the learned doctor 
look to the incalculable misery which the 
present law heaped on the other side, 
Could the distress of a disappointed family 
be placed in competition with it? Were 
not disgrace and infamy, under the exist- 
ing act, introduced into the bosom of 
families which had before been the abode 
of innocence and virtue? Did it not 
bring ruin and discredit on those who, in 
the first instance, had no means of avert- 
ing the act which was visited with so 
much calamity? He was surprised at the 
resistance the bill had met with in the 
other house, from one (lord Stowell) who 
had long been the ornament of this house, 
and who had been deservedly raised to 
the peerage. His opposition to the mea- 
sure was a melancholy proof that neither 
strength of mind, extent of learning, nor 
maturity of experience, were capable of 
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eradicating deep-rooted prejudices. Three 
objections were raised against the present 
bill :—first, that the principles of our 
legislation were decidedly hostile to ex post 
Sacto laws; second, that if this bill were 
to have a retrospective eflect, it ought to 
provide for the rights of property, which 
it did not; and third, that if those rights 
were not attended to, it ought, at least 
not to affect by its operation suits which 
were now ath Now, he denied that 
it was against the practice of our legisla- 
tion to frame bills that operated retro- 
spectively, When laws were made which 
encroached on the common law, which 
affected the -rights of individuals, and 
which were found to be unwise or dan- 
gerous, it was erroneous to say, that the - 
practice was not to remedy them by re- 
trospective laws. A memorable instance 
of this was to be found in the repeal of 
the popery laws, both in England and 
Ireland. When certain recovery laws 
were repealed in 1781, did the act of 
repeal merely say, that they should not 
operate in future? No; it went back, 
and relieved those who had been subject 
to their operation, with a few special ex- 
ceptions. With respect to the effect 
which the present measure would have on 
property, especially that which depended 
on contingent remainders, the learned 
gentleman must know that the act of 
1754 was not passed with the most distant 
view to the security of those who were 
interested in that species of property. 
Measures connected with this very sub- 
ject, and having a retrospective effect, 
had already been sanctioned by the legis- 
lature. Witness the bills introduced by 
lord Hertford and bishop Horsley to 
legalize certain marriages solemnized by 
banns, in chapels where marriages had 
not been solemnized previously to 1754. 
By the 12th Charles 2nd all marriages 
solemnized between 1642 and 1660 were 
rendered valid, though many of them 
took place under circumstances that made 
them void. By the 3rd of Edward 6th, 
and by the 5th and 6th of the same king, 
it was declared, that the marriages of 
priests were, to all intents and purposes, 
valid and effectual. It had not been 
thought affrontful to the House of Lords 
to propose dealing with legitimate issue 
in point of property, as if they were 
illegitimate. By passing an act of this 
kind the House would proceed so far in 
disentangling our laws from technicalities. 
He would follow _ the example of lord 
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Hardwicke, who had said that there were 
clauses introduced into the bill of which 
he did not approve, but he would take it 
“ for better and for worse.” 

Mr. Hudson Gurney entirely approved 
of the retrospective part of the bill,. but 
reprobated the clauses added by the lords, 
as reenact leading to perjuries without 
number, and which he hoped and trusted 
another bill, if this must be passed, 
would be brought in to remedy. At 
the same time, he thought the best mea- 
sure would be, the simple repeal of the 
Marriage act, leaving the law as it for- 
merly stood, and analogous to that in 
Soetlend. Where there were, after all, as 
few imprudent marriages as there were 
here. 

Mr. Wetherell objected to the retro- 
spective clause, as an unconstitutional in- 
novation on the rights of property. With 
respect to the acts alluded to rendering 
the marriages of priests valid, they could 
not be cited in support of the present 
measure, because at the Reformation the 
whole code of popery laws fell to the 
ground, and the restrictions imposing 
celibacy on popish priests of course fell 
‘to the ground with them. He objected 
to the bill on constitutional grounds; for 
if a man’s right to property could be taken 
away by an ex post facto law, it was im- 
possible to limit the operation of such a 
precedent, and men might in a short time 
be punished criminally by an ex post facto 
law. It was notorious to every man, both 
in and out of that House, that the present 
measure was not founded upon general 
principles of legislation, but had been in- 
troduced for the express purpose of meet- 
ing an individual case. His hon, and 
learned friend had expressed just repro- 
bation of canvassing for a private bill. 
He thought it a hundred times worse to 
canvass on a public bill. But it was no- 
torious that this bill had an aspect to 
a particular case now under litigation. 
What, he would ask, was the old law, 
which this bill was intended to replace ? 

Was it not framed by lord Hardwicke, 
one of the greatest men this country 
ever produced? And was not the present 
bill opposed by the lord chancellor of 
1822, whose legal knowledge and high ac- 
quirements, rendered him equal, if not 
superior, to his great predecessor? He 
admitted that the feelings of parents were 
exposed to deep injury by the operation 
of the existing law, and his mind re- 
quired no moralising, humanising influ- 
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ence, to make him regret it as deeply 
as any one; but such regret would not 
induce him to throw aside the principles 
of established law, and to disregard the 


constitutional rights of property. He 
could also meet the supporters of this bill 
upon the score of feeling; for although 
some parties would be relieved by its 
operation, yet it would impose on others 
a degree of hardship almost intolerable. 
He also objected to placing such a power 
in the hands of the Crown, as that of de- 
claring whether property should or should 
not descend to the children of parties 
whose marriage had been irregular and 
contrary to law. What a monstrous power 
it would put into the hands of ministers ! 
It was no less a power than that of de- 
claring whether the offspring of a marriage 
should be legitimate or spurious. And, 
might there not be cases of an exactly simi- 
lar character, in which policy might dictate 
different courses, while justice demanded 
an equality of treatment ? Thus, with the 
same rights, one party might be admitted 
to the enjoyment of property, while the 
other was excluded from it. He conjured 
the House not to pass the bill with the 
indecent haste which was now proposed. 

Dr. Phillimore denied that the bill had 
been prepared with a view to any parti- 
cular case, and maintained that its retro- 
spective operation was not so decided as 
that of the measure of 1817. 

The Attorney General resisted the 
amendments. The act, as it now stood, 
differed totally, except as to two clauses, 
from the bill passed by the House of 
Commons. The alterations introduced 
were pregnant with mischief. The existing 
law might press hard in particular in- 
stances; but let the House Jook at the 
measure to besubstituted for it. The mode 
in which the prospective clause provided 
for the protection of minors in future, 
was really worthy of the attention of 
members. Suppose the kind of case 
against which the act provided. Some 
man took advantage of a girl of fortune’s 
inexperience, and by fraud or perjury, 
inveigled her into an improvident mar- 
riage. Under such circumstances, the 
whole personal property of the woman 
came into the possession of the husband. 
Now, how did this new law propose to 
punish such an offender? It transported 
the husband for life, and so deprived the 
wife of her protector; it confiscated the 
whole of his property to the Crown, and 
so robbed her of those means which had 
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only vested in him by his marriage with 
her. And let the House consider the 
situation in which parties were placed. 
The fact of fraud in a marriage might be 
discovered years after it had taken place ; 
and the private malice of a third person 
might plunge a whole family in ruin. The 
question, then, was not, whether there 
were evils in the existing law, but whe- 
ther the House was disposed to introduce 
greater evils in order to remove them. 
There were enactments in the bill, so 
absurd, that it was impossible they could 
be complied with. Licenses were not to 
be granted but upon the taking of certain 
oaths. If one of the parties was 21 years 
of age, he was to swear that the other 
was 21 also. The learned doctor denied 
that the bill had been framed to meet any 
particular case ; but it was impossible not 
to perceive, that there were persons who 
looked forward to the bill with interested 
motives. What would the House say to 
the clause enacting that, before banns 
could be published, “ the naines of the 
parties and the houses of their abode 
should be fixed upon the door of the 
parish church?” The effect of the retro- 
spective clause was, to make no difference 
between cases of absolute perjury and 
cases of ignorance or neglect ; but at once 
to make valid all marriages, whatever 
their character, since 1754. The evils 
which must arise out of the passing such 
a measure divided themselves into rami- 
fications into which it was scarcely pos- 
sible to follow them. Was it just to be- 
nefit a wilful violator of the law at the ex- 
pense of parties who had never violated 
the law at all? However he might consent 
to a change of system for the future, he 
never would consent to the violation of 
existing contracts. It wasa measure full 
of importance, and one upon which the 
House ought to pause. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, it had been as- 
serted that the votes of members had been 
canvassed on this bill. If that were the 
case he was in ignorance of it. No man 
had presumed to canvass him upon the 
subject. He knew of no parties to the 
measure in any way; but when he saw 
the great injustice of the present law— 
when he perceived its immoral tendency 
—when he perceived the conduct of in- 
dividuals who sought to take advantage of 
that iajustioe.eken ‘he saw one branch 
of a family endeavouring to destroy the 
honour, the dignity, the wealth of another, 
for the sake of personal gain, he could 
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not but raise his voice against an act 
which sanctioned such evils. To him it 
appeared that the amendments of the 
Lords had rendered the bill less objec- 
tionable. The law as it now stood with 
respect to nullity of marriages, was one, 
the intensity of whose punishment acted 
inversely in proportion to the innocence 
of the parties on whom it operated. It 
was asked, “ will you validate that which 
has for 70 years been invalid, and which 
has been rendered so by the perjuries of 
individuals years ago.”” He would an- 
swer, yes; and for the sake of those parties 
who were innocent of such perjuries. 
Was it to be supposed, that for some in- 
formality, some technical objection, the 
House was to go on rendering generation 
after generation illegitimate, until some 
near relation at the end of sixty or seventy 
years should take advantage of the first 
informality, for the purpose of making 
that. property his, which in strict justice 
belonged to others? He was one who 
would not disturb the security of pro- 
perty; but it was because he was so, that 
he would support the amendments of the 
present bill. This was not a particular, but 
a general law, and its effect on particular 
individuals ought not to militate against 
its general application. It was said, that 
it was retrospective; but were there not 
numerous precedents for such~ laws? 
The House was told to look to the law 
authorities on this subject.’ If they were 
to inquire what was the law, they might 
quote authorities and precedents, and be 
bound by them; but if they were to con- 
sider what ought to be the law, they 
should discard black letter, and look to 
the natural feelings and principles of man- 
kind. This bill ought not to be one of 
divorce between patrimony und matri- 
mony; it was a question between legiti- 
macy and succession; and he contended 
that it would be violating all the laws 
affecting that state, if the child were to be 
made a pauper, inheriting his father’s 
name and honours, and every thing except 
his property. He wished to caution the 
House against being led away by the 
feelings of persons who were learned in 
the law, for they generally had a pre- 
judice in favour of what was law, and were 
opposed to any alteration. Curely it would 
not now be contended, that what was law 
might not be beneficially altered ;' and if 
alteration were admitted, the question 
would be, how far it was to go? -In the 
present case, it would go for nothing if it 
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did not act retrospectively. The security 
of property, instead of being less, would 
become greater by this bill. The great 
object of all law in this country was secure 
succession and possession. The retro- 
spective clauses were entitled to the sup- 
port of the House, because they tended 
to repair the injury already done, and 
because they went to secure property and 
succession. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
supported the present bill, because he 
thought it was calculated to repair injuries 
which had been done by the former act. 
It was said to be introduced to meet 
a particular case. If he were to support 
it on that ground, he should consider 
himself disgraced; but it ought to be no 
objection to the bill, if there was a case 
of such manifest oppression from the ex- 
isting law, as forced an attention to the 
law, and the necessity of its amendment 
upon the consideration of the House. He 
would contend, that the hardships inflict- 
ed: by the existing marriage act were 
greater than those inflicted by the law of 
attainder, inasmuch as the latter were 
capable of mitigation, and the former 
were not. Under the marriage act, the 
offence was latent, and might escape ob- 
servation for more than one generation. 
As soon, however, as it was discevered, 
the consequences were irremediable ; 
the party, to whom the property had 
descended, forfeited it; there was a de- 
fect in his blood, which immediately 
transferred his fortune to his collateral 
relatives. In the case of attainder, how- 
ever, the treason was open and notorious; 
the blood wasat once known to be taint- 
ed ; the property devolved to the Crown, 
which in its leniency generally restored it 
to the family of the offending party, after 
the withholding of it for a few years had 
satisfied the purposes of public justice. 
Indeed, the principle of forfeiture, as 
acknowledged in the marriage act of 
1754, was a most outrageous dereliction 
of all true principle, because it inflicted a 
heavy punishment, not upon those who 
had committed, but upon those who were 
perfectly free from any offence. If they 
felt that the existing law of marriage was 
more cruel in its operation than the law 
of treason, they were bound, in justice, to 
repair by a retrospective clause the evils 
of which they had already made them- 
selves the authors. He knew that, in 
passing a retrospective law which was to 
affect property, he was calling. on the 
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House to tread upon delicate ground; 
but still it was possible, that by adhering 
too closely to a general principle, they 
might do more mischief than by boldly 
transgressing it. He trusted, that they 
would not allow any general argument 
upon the inviolability of property to tie 
up their hands in this case, and to prevent 
them doing justice to those whose in- 
terests had been cruelly affected by their 
past legislation. He saw the horrors 
which the act of 1754 had already inflict- 
ed, in so dreadful a point of view, and 
looked forward to the still greater horrors 
it was certain to occasion, with so much 
alarm and anxiety, that ie was ready to 


‘make every effort in his power to get rid 


of a measure which he considered to be 
much more severe than the law relative 
to high treason. 

Mr. Canning stated, that he voted for 
this bill on the ground of expediency. He 
did not altogether approve of its enact- 
ments, but he saw, that if it were not 
passed now, no amendment would, in all 
probability be made in the act of 1754, 
which every body allowed to be cryel and 
defective. If it were passed in its pre- 
sent shape, it would, he was confident, be 
found so incompetent to the purpose for 
which it was framed, that it would be ne- 
cessary to bring in a bill in the next 
session to amend and explain it. In the 
hope, therefore, of obtaining a better 
legislative measure on the subject of 
marriage than was to be found either in 
the existing law, or in that which it was 
now proposed to substitute for it, he 
should vote in favour of the present mo- 
tion, with no thanks to the lords for the 
amendments, but with thanks to Provi- 
dence, for having got back their. bill 
at all, 

The House divided on the question, 
That the Amendments be read a second 
time: Ayes, 122. Noes, 20. The said 
Amendments were read and agreed to. . 
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Monday, July 15. 
Maritime Riguts—DETENTION OF 
THELORDCoLLINGWoop.] The Marquis 
of Londonderry said, he would take that 
opportunity of replying to the questions 
which a learned gentleman had proposed 
to him on a former evening, on the sub- 


ject of the detention of the British vessel 


the Lord Collingwood by the Spanish au- 
thorities at Porto Rico. He had since 
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learned, that government had obtained 
intelligence of the detention of the vessel 
at Porto Rico; immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of which they addressed a repre- 
sentation upon the subject to the Court 
of Spain, through the British Ambassador 
at Madrid. The reply to this representa- 
tion was, that they knew nothing of the 
detention of the vessel, nor of the 
blockade, for the alleged infringement of 
which she had been captured. Since this 
period, the condemnation of the vessel 
had been made known to government, 
who had now sent instructions to the 
British ambassador at the court of Spain, 
to make the strongest representations 
against the condemnation of the vessel. 
When an answer should be received, no 
time would be lost in adopting such mea- 
sures as might be considered necessary to 
support the honour and dignity of the 
country. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that he did not think Spain was entitled 
to detain British vessels, trading with 
those parts of South America which had 
declared themselves independent, and 
had obtained a recognition of their inde- 
pendence from other nations. 

Sir J. Mackintos observed, that the 
answer of the noble marquis must prove 


extremely satisfactory to the country. It 
was particularly desirable that the com- 
mercial interest should be informed that 
they would be protected in the exercise 
of their lawful rights. 


Cause oF THE GREEKS.] Sir J. 
Mackintosh said, he held in his hand a pe- 
tition which he considered to possess pe- 
culiar claims upon the attention of the 
House. The petition proceeded from 
certain inhabitants of Lees, in the parish 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, and referred to 
the sufferings of the Christian Greeks, and 
the oppressions of the Turkish govern- 
ment. The sentiments contained in the 
petition were those of all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, who at all thought upon 
the subject. He was sure that the feel- 
ings of the people of this country would 
have been manifested at a more early 
period, and in a more general manner, if 
It had: not. been for the difficulties which 
Opposed themselves to any measure 
calculated to give a practical effect to 
those feelings. A simultaneous effort of 
all the powers of Europe, and an imme- 
diate one, could alone be effectual to the 
cause of these ‘unhappy sufferers. The 
only security that England or any other 
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power could take from Turkey, as to any 
thing like forbearance from these excesses 
for the future, must be territorial security; 
for with an angry and barbarous govern- 
ment, with the sword in its hand, parch- 
ment, words, and promises, it would be 
idle to rely upon. In the mean time, any 
effort on the part of England, even if it 
should fail, would be honourable to her. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask whether it was 
true, that the Greeks, in their endeavours 
to escape from the persecution of their 
oppressors, by taking refuge in the Ionian 
islands, had been forcibly expelled from 
thence by the British government in that 
station? He would also call the attention 
of the noble marquis to the fact, that a 
Turkish frigate was now fitting out at 
Deptford, with all the stores, ammunition, 
and arms of a warlike description that 
could bring her crew and company within 
the operation of the Foreign Enlistment 
bill. He had seen a sailor that morning, 
who told him that he had entered himself 
on board this Turkish frigate. Now 
sutely it was the duty of ministers, to 
exert the same activity in prohibiting the 
subjects of this kingdom from entering 
themselves aboard a Turkish frigate, which 
they had manifested in regard to those 
who had been desirous of enlisting in the 
service of Naples or of Spain. 

Mr. Wilmot was not aware of any mea- 
sures which had been taken by the go- 
vernment of the Ionian islands that could 
have had the effect of preventing the re- 
ception of Greeks in the situation alluded 
to. No official information of any such 
measures had been received by ministers. 
He was unable to satisfy the inquiry of 
the hon. gentleman in regard to the 
Turkish frigate, in consequence of the 
absence of an hon. baronet, by whom it 
would be more satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that for their ex- 
ertions to prevent a war between Russia 
and Turkey, he had felt disposed to give 
to ministers every credit. But if those 
exertions had been put forth only for the 
purpose of allowing the Turks to commit 
what havoc their barbarous ferocity might 
prompt them to, during the recess of the 
British parliament —if this had been done, 
in order to enable them with the more 
security and confidence to pursue the 
work of destroying the Greeks—if this 
had been the object of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters in England and in Constantinople, 
he proclaimed their conduct to be of the 
most abject, the shost degraded, and the 
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most unmanly character. He called upon 
the House to answer to themselves and 
to the country, whether they felt assured, 
that during the recess, the Greeks would 
be free from Turkish oppression. If no 
genuine measure had been taken by go- 
vernment on behalf of this gallant and 
unfortunate people; or if, on the contrary, 
what had been done, had been done only 
to give Turkey the better opportunity of 
sweeping off her Grecian subjects, this 
government had adopted a course of pro- 
ceeding which would ensure to them the 
scorn and execrations of all posterity. 
Earnestly and loudly, therefore, he would 
call—not upon his majesty’s ministers— 
for from their policy, linked as it was 
with that of the continental powers, he 
could hope nothing ; but he would call on 
such men as the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wilberforce) opposite, and from whom 
the cause of suffering humanity would 
always expect a consistent and vigorous 
support. He would call upon that hon. 
member, and on those other gentlemen 
who were accustomed to concur with him 
in their opinions, to declare whether a 
pledge ought not to be exacted from the 
ministers of the Crown, that such a course 
of proceeding had not been adopted. If 
it had, and parliament could permit it to 
pass unnoticed, he would appeal to that 
hon. gentleman whether they couldexpect 
the blessings of Providence on their future 
counsels and undertakings. Notwithstand- 
ing all the reverses which the cause of 
freedom and of happiness had hitherto 
sustained in Turkey, the success which 
had attended her exertions in Spain for- 
bade him to despair of Greece. 

Mr. Wilberforce, having been appealed 
to by the hon. gentleman, begged to 
assure him, that for the cause of the 
unhappy Greeks, it was impossible that 
any one could feel more warmly than 
himself. Indeed, he should hope that 
there could be but one feeling among 
generous and enlightened and Christian 
minds on their behalf. It was, in truth, 
rather a disgrace to all the powers of Eu- 
rope, that long ere now they had not made 
a simultaneous effort, and driven back a 
nation of barbarians, the ancient and in- 
veterate enemies of Christianity and free- 
dom, into Asia. He was at all times far 
indeed from advocating war, unless peace 
could only be acquired at the price of dis- 
grace and infamy. At the same time, he 


must declare, that he knew of no case in 
which the power of a mighty country 
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like England could be more nobly, more 
generously, or more justifiably exerted, 
than in rescuing the Greeks from bondage 
and destruction. 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought 
that the present was not a very fit occa- 
sion for the discussion of so wide a ques- 
tion as that into which gentlemen had 
been pleased to enter. It was really 
marvellous to see how the friends of peace 
could sometimes advocate the cause, and 
most unnecessarily, of war. His hon. 
friend, atall times conscientiously support- 
ing the doctrines of benevolence and peace, 
was now disclosing tothe House a problem, 
which was to relegate and to throw back 
upon Asia a Turkish population of some 
5,000,000 of souls. Now, whatever might 
be said about Turkish inhumanity, it did 
appear to him, that neither the crusade, 
which his hon. friend had proclaimed 
against the Turks, nor the sentence of 
transportation pronounced against them, 
were very likely to have the effect of 
expelling them from Europe. Gentlemen 
on the other side did his majesty’s mi- 
nisters great injustice, when they sup- 
posed that their exertions had been con- 
fined to mediating terms of peace between 
Russia and the Porte. The danger of 
Greece had not been lost sight of, and 
every thing which it was in the power of 
our government to effect, had been done. 
He could assure those gentlemen who 
appeared to possess a peculiar system for 
the better management of foreign affairs, 
that neither the government nor the 
country were so wild as to be prepared to 
take up arms with a view to the more 
effective and impartial administration of 
justice in the dominions of Turkey. But 
no effort had been neglected which it 
might have been hoped would either have 
prevented, or at least have softened, the 
horrors of a war, marked by atrocities 
that were equally disgraceful to Greece 
and tothe Porte. He could not suffer the 
hon. gentlemen to deceive either them- 
selves or the House, however, by pro- 
ceeding on a supposition that all the 
horrors and atrocities were on one side 
of this contest, and that there was nothing 
in it for humanity to deplore, but the 
cruelty and barbarism of the Turks, and 
the sufferings and ill-fated amiability of 
the Greeks. The truth was, that, in this 
attempt to recover their liberties, as it 
had been called, the Greeks had done 
much which was to be regretted. The 
traits of ferocity and violence which had 
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distinguished the whole of this struggle 
were equally remarkable in the Greek 
and in the Turkish combatants. 

Sir R. Wilson was of opinion, that if 
ministers would repeal their Foreign En- 
listment bill, and give the spirit of 
honourable enterprize fair play, men would 
not be wanting to embark in such a cause. 
He would pledge himself that foreign aid 
would enable the Greeks to wrest their 
ancient territories from the Turks, and to 
take once more their station among the 
free nations of the world. He trusted 
that the noble lord would give directions 
to our government in the Ionian islands, 
at least to be impartial ; for the fact was, 
that the hostile way in which our authority 
had been used against the Greeks, had 
rendered the name of England so odious 
among them, that not one Greek had yet 
ventured to solicit upon these shores as- 
sistance for his suffering countrymen. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that we were 
at least bound to preserve a strict neu- 
trality between the Greeks and the Turks, 
but the conduct which our government 
had pursued had been altogether partial 
and oppressive. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the instructions of ministers to the govern- 
ment of the lonian islands had been, that 
the strictest neutrality should be preserved 
in all transactions between the Greeks and 
the Turks. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


IrtsH INsuRRECTION BILt.] On the 
order of the day, for the third reading of 
this bill, 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he understood 
ministers to declare, that they could do 
nothing for Ireland, but the passing of the 
Constables bill, the Tithe-leasing bill, and 
the measure now under consideration. If 
so, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
they had not doneenough. The object of 
ministers ought to be, to make the pecple 
of Ireland wealthy and contented, and 
such was the purpose of Mr. Pitt at the 
time of the Union. What had been the 
fact? -Martial law had since been de- 
clared, the Habeas Corpus act had been 
suspended, and the Insurrection act re- 
vived. In short, not one of the many 
promises made at the Union had been ful- 
filled. The country was now as dissatis- 
fied as ever. Ministers had instituted no 
inquiry into the state of Ireland since the 
Union. Where was the equality of law 
that was spoken of? In what part of 
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Great Britain would ministers have dared 
to propose a law like the Insurrection act ? 
He had the greatest confides<= iu ‘he 
marquis Wellesley; who, 1: !< were not 
thwarted, would devise measures to 
strengthen and pacify. He (Mr. H.) was 
glad to find, that this law would be put 
into the hands of an enlightened magis- 
tracy; but there was nevertheless not 
enough in the late measures, to show that 
a radical change would be adopted in the 
system of Ireland. Things could not con- 
tinue as they were. All that the oppo- 
nents of this bill required was investigation. 
The hon. gentleman censured the nightly 
visitations authorized by the bill, and 
dwelt upon the scenes of distressing in- 
decency to which it gave rise. The sys- 
tem in Ireland had been so bad, that the 
inhabitants had been compelled to be dis- 
loyal; and nothing but a full and fair in- 
vestigation of abuses could lead to their 
remedy. 

Mr. Monck objected to the bill, because 
he saw nothing in it of a remedial nature. 
In his opinion redundant population in 
Ireland was the great source of the existing 
evils, while the state of society was half 
civilized, half savage. The Irish gentle- 
men ought to do their utmost to introduce 
among the peasantry, a different mode of 
living, and to abandon the consumption of 
potatoes for grain. Ireland was compe- 
tent to her own maintenance, and ought 
not to call upon England for any assis- 
tance. ; 

Colonel Trench agreed, that the gentry 
ought to exert themselves to raise the 
peasantry of Ireland from their degraded 
condition. If a measure like the present 
was not resorted to, the troops would be 
frequently called out, and much bloodshed 
would be the inevitable consequence. The 
absentee system he looked upon as a very 
| great evil. The people were, in fact, de- 
| serted by those who ought to be their 
| protectors. He denied that the Irish 
| gentlemen were unfit to hold the situation 
of magistrates. If improper persons got 
into the commission of the peace, they 
ought to be dismissed ; but the conduct 
of such persons ought not to be attributed 
to the gentry at large. The Irish people, 
if judicious means were taken, were not. 
incapable of civilization and improvement, 
A debt of gratitude was due to this coun- 
try for the munificent subscriptions which 
had been entered into for the relief of Ire- 
land, and he felt truly grateful to the 
Hibernian society, by whose efforts 
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schools had been introduced in the west 
of Ireland. Much, however, remained to 
be done. There was one crying evil, to 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
might apply a remedy. The evil was, the 
oppressive nature of the Excise laws ; and 
the remedy, the toleration of small stills. 
If small stills were allowed, the revenue 
would not suffer, for those who were li- 
censed to work such stills would take care 
that others should not destroy their trade 
by employing unlicensed stills of the same 
kind. He should support the present 
measure, because he believed it would be 
well administered. 

Mr. Wilberforce gave his support to the 
bill, because he thought the situation of 
Ireland demanded it. The want of social 


order which prevailed in that country was | 


truly lamentable, and he should be most 
happy if some comprehensive measure 
could be introduced to remove the evil. 
Mr. R. Martin said, that the bill would 
not inflict any injury on the people of Ire- 
land. It was asserted that by its operation 
trial by jury would be abrogated ; but, in 
his opinion, that would be for the benefit 
of the accused. If an individual charged 


with the offences cognizable under this act | 


were to be tried in a disturbed county, it 
must be either by a jury of those who had 
suffered from violence, or of men who 
were the prisoners’ partisans. In either 
case, there would not be a fair trial. In 
the first instance, the prisoner was not 
likely to receive justice at the hands of an 
irritated jury; and in the second, the 
Crown stood no chance of a verdict. 
Under these circumstances, a man would 
rather be tried by a learned serjeant, than 
by a jury of the vicinage in which the of- 
fence had been committed. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the measure, 


because it struck him, as being, in a great | 


degree, a measure of mercy. He would 


always be ready to grant great powers to. 
the Irish government, if he did not recol- 


lect, with feelings of sorrow and indigna- 
tion, the abominable manner in which the 
extraordinary powers formerly granted to 
that government had been abused. He 
never could forget the dreadful practices 
for which the Indemnity bill was passed 
after the commotions of 1798. It was an 
indelible disgrace for the government to 
ask for such a measure, and for the par- 
liament to grant it. He believed that the 


noble marquis at the head of that govern- | 


meut was opposed to every thing that had 


the slightest tendency to an abuse of 
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power. But the Indemnity bill had. made 
such an impression on his mind, that he 
never could grant those extensive powers 
as a matter of course. The misgovern- 
ment on the one hand, and the misconduct 
growing out of that misgovernment, 
on the other, by which Ireland was re- 
duced to such misery, could not be has- 
tily removed. Half a century would be 
far too short a period for the removal of 
that series of misgovernment which had 
continued for four or five centuries, and 
to do away the evils which it had created 
and inflicted. The best cure for those evils 
was a general system of instruction. The 
burthen of relieving the poor had been 
taken offthe shoulders of the church; but 
no rates were imposed as in this country 
for their support. The whole system was 
calculated to brutalize the people of Ire- 
land. While they had no clothing but 
rags, and no food but potatoes, they never 
would be contented or tractable in Ire- 
land. Until he saw corn used, not as 
food for the still, but as food for man, his 
hopes for the tranquillity of that country 
would remain very low. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
_ the present bill was one of those measures 
| that were calculated to keep the extraor- 
| dinary powers of government within some 
| degree of rule and regulation. Why, 
then, on the discussion of such a mea- 
sure, did the hon. member refer to a time 
when no such bill as the present was in 
existence? It was not liberal or fair to 
make such observations. In the absence 
of strong and efficient measures, the loy- 
'alists of Ireland, at the time of the rebel- 
lion, had no other way of defending them- 
selves, but by taking the law into their 
own hands. At that melancholy period, 
many individuals thought they were doing 
good when they outstripped the bounds 
of law. He looked with pain and horror 
at some of their acts, but he denied that 
they arose from the abuse of any extraor- 
dinary powers which had been granted to 
the government. At a subsequent pe- 
_ tiod, assisted by the attorney-general, he 
_had brought in the Indemnity bill. And, 
| when he brought down a pardon from the 
| Crown for all those who had committed 
| violence and spoliation on the persons and 
| property of his majesty’s loyal subjects, 
it would have been monstrous injustice if 
he had not also brought down a bill to 
protect the men who had adhered to the 
"government of the country. Let not the 
hon, gentleman think that the bill was 
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framed to meet any particular case. No: 


it was intended to indemnify magistrates 
and. others, who had .exerted themselves 
to put down the rebellion. It did not 
prevent any man, who thought himself 
aggrieved by a magistrate, from bringing 
his case before a jury. What would the 
hon. gentleman have said, if, having par- 
doned all the rebels, the Crown had left 
the loyal subjects of Ireland without any 
protection ? 

Mr. S. Rice said, it was desirable that 
the unfortunate circumstances attending 
the former rebellion in Ireland should 
be kept out of the consideration of 
the House; as the introduction of them 
could have no effect but to produce 
angry charges, and as angry recrimina- 
tions. A rebellion in any country must 
necessarily lead to acts which were not 
justifiable; but when that rebellion was 
over, it appeared to him to be advisable 
to close the book. 

General Hart contended that the dis- 
tillery laws formed the greatest evil which 
Ireland endured. 

Mr. Bennet said, that to shut the eyes 
to the past was not the best way to insure 
a wise legislation for the future. In his 
opinion, it was, above all things, desirable 
that parliament should keep steadily in 
mind the operation of laws of equal seve- 
rity to the present in former times. Those 
laws ought to be contemplated, not as 
examples to be imitated, but as beacons 
to be avoided. The conduct which that 
House had pursued with respect to Ire- 
land, during the present session, was, in 
his opinion, highly reprehensible. With 
the exception of a grant of money, not a 
single grievance had been redressed. He 
urged the hon. general to bring the sub- 
ject of the Distillery laws under the consi- 
deration of the House next session. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that this measure 
had been called a severe one, and so it 
undoubtedly was ; but still it was mild in 
comparison with those which, in case of 
actual rebellion, must necessarily be re- 
sorted to. He would ask any hon. mem- 
ber whether, if, at the commencement of 
the session, the Insurrection act had not 
passed, it could for a moment be doubted 
that open insurrection and rebellion would 
have broken out? At that time, the par- 
ties against whom this act was directed, 
hadactually encountered the king’s troops ; 
and it required no spirit of prophecy to 
foresee, that, if this strong preventive 
measure had hot been adopted, all the 
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horrors of civil war must speedily have 
ensued. The Irish government did not 
ask for the enactment of this law from 
any desire unnecessarily to increase their 
power. It was asked for, because the 
state of the country required it, and be- 
cause it was a measure of prevention, and 
therefore of mercy. The Irish govern- 
ment solicited the re-enactment of this 
law with real reluctance ; and he hoped 
that their efforts to tranquillize the coun- 
try would be so successful, as to save him 
from the painful duty of again proposing 
its continuance. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that when he 
saw that not a tithe of the members of 
the House were present, and certainly 
not a tithe of the members for Ireland ; 
he could hardly believe that the proposed 
measure was so indispensable as it was as- 
serted to be. The chief secretary had re- 
ferred the House to experience. Expe- 
tience! of what? The only experience 
on the subject which he (lord A. H.) 
recollected, was the experience of one 
measure of violence succeeded by another 
of still greater violence. The turbulence 
of Ireland had been often and often as- 
cribed to the misgovernment of that 
country. Nay, a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. C. Grant), in a speech which would 
not easily be forgotten, had detailed dis- 
turbance after disturbance, and insurrec- 
tion after insurrection, growing out of 
that misgovernment. Now, he would ask, 
whether that ought not to be a subject of 
serious consideration, before they pro- 
ceeded to the enactment of a measure so 
severe as that at present proposed ? 

Mr. Butterworth thought the act, how- 
ever severe, was a measure of mercy to- 
wards the peasantry of Ireland. 

The bill was read a third time, and’ 
passed. 


ConsuLs IN THE Brazits.] On the 
order of the day, for going into a com- 
mittee of supply, 

Mr. Hume said, that in the course of 
the last session, he had brought forward 
certain statements connected with the 
British consulate in the Brazils, and on 
the 22nd of April, in the present year, 
he had produced a petition signed by 74 
merchants in that colony out of 79, com- 
plaining of the exaction of extravagant 
and illegal fees. The noble lord oppo- 
site had expressed doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of the statements contained: in 
that petition ; but he (Mr. H.) had dis- 
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tinct proof of their correctness. British | 


merchants were paying in Brazil, an ad 
valorem duty of one per cent, upon every 
cargo which they carried into the ports 
of that country. Such a charge, perhaps, 
was unknown in any other part of the 
world; and if government persisted in 
allowing it to be levied, it would be im- 
possible for us to compete with the 
traders of America. Complaints had 
been made in 1818, and the noble 
marquis had issued orders forbidding the 
levying of such excessive charge ; but un- 
fortunately, about a month afterwards, 
he had thought fit to countermand his 
restricting order. The consul-general, 
Mr. Chamberlain, had, between the years 
1814 and 1820, received no less than 
57,5671. The total of sums received by 
the consulate of Brazil amounted in the 
same six years to 90,274/., and even 
that enormous mass of money was not 
more than two-thirds of the charge borne 
by the trade; for the vice-consul, who 
farmed his place, and did all the duty of 
the consul-general, took just whatever 
feeshe thought proper to demand. It must 
be evident, that the Americans, who could 
import and export without duty, must beat 
the English out of Brazil, if this charge was 
continued; and it was the duty of Par- 
liament to refuse voting a single shilling 
as long as so heavy a grievance remained 
unredressed. He should conclude by 
moving, ‘* That it appears by the re- 
turns on the table of this House, that the 
sum of 77,624/. 13s. 4d. has been levied 
onthe British Commerce in the Brazils, 
and received by his majesty’s consuls 
there in six years ending 1820; and that 
they have also received, in the same 
period 12,650/. sterling, in salaries from 
England, making the total sum of 
90,2742. 13s. 4d. in salaries and emolu- 
ments,; of which sum the consul-general 
alone has received 57,567/. 19s. 9d. ; that, 
therefore, it is the opinion of this House, 
that such large salaries and emoluments 
are extravagant and unnecessary, and 
ought to be reduced.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
on a former occasion he had stated, that 
these fees were about to be revised, and 
that they were then under consideration. 
He was willing to go into an inquiry on the 
subject ; but he could not consent to 
postpone the public business until this 
complicated question was disposed of. 
He hada right to complain a little of the 


exaggeration of the hon. mémber, though | 
| 


National Monument in Scotland. 
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he admitted that the ‘allowances were 
proper to be inquired into. He had no 
objection whatever to produce all the cor- 
respondence which had taken place re- 


specting the fees. The allowances and 
emoluments had become large in conse- 
quence of the increase of trade in that 
quarter ; and no less than three attempts 
had been made by government to coun- 
teract this increase of expense. 

Mr. Baring said, that if merchants in 
Brazil were to be saddled with such im- 
positions, it was impossible for them to 
compete with the trade of foreign nations. 

After some farther conversation, the 
motion, that the Speaker do now leave 
the chair, was put and agreed to. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTIN SCOTLAND. ] 
Lord Binning moved, “ That the peti- 
tion of the contributors to the National 
Monument in Scotland, for aid towards 
building a Church to be connected there- 
with, be referred to the Committee of 
Supply,” 

Mr. Hume would put it to the House 
if this was the time to encourage by a 
gift of 10,000/. of the public money, the 
building ofa Parthenon upon the Calton- 
hill at Edinburgh ? The 100,000/. out of 
which this money was proposed to be 
taken, had been voted, not to build Par- 
thenons but churches. 

Sir R. Wilson thought it most indecent 
to talk in the present state of Ireland, 
of giving 10,000/. to build an ornamental 
temple. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, it was with 
great regret he opposed the motion. So 
far from thinking under ordinary circum- 
stances, that the erection of monuments 
of national magnificence was a waste of the 
opulence ofa state, he considered them ob- 
jects of the highest political importance. 
But, at the present moment, when we had 
had discussion, night after night, on the 
situation of the starving population of Ire- 
land—when we had had complaint upon 
complaint of the general embarrassment of 
all classesin England and Scotland—it did 
seem impossible to come to a vote of giving 
10,0002. to the decoration of a church in 
Edinburgh asa national monument. The 
erection of the English monuments voted 
ina moment of national effervescence at the 
conclusion of the war had been put off, 
sine die, wisely : and no man, he believed, 
would now think of commmencing them. 
He had likewise another objection to the 
grant proposed—100,000/. had been voted 
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for the erection of churches in Scotland, 
in such districts as either by their 
great extent, or increased popula- 
tion, were, at present, unprovided with 
places of public worship, and also for en- 


dowing ministers to officiate in them | 


when built. Now, the taking 10,000/. 
from a fund voted for these purposes, for 
the sake of applying it towards the building 
of a church of mere ornament in Edin- 
burgh, did appear to him a misapplica- 
tion of the money totally unjustifiable 
[ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Monck said, that this magnificent, 
temple placed as it was on the top of a hill, 
might be good asan object to theinhabitants 
of Edinburgh, but was by no means so as a 
place of worship. He did not dispute the 
propriety of gentlemen erecting such a 
monument of their gratitude out of their 
own pockets; but he must object to 
wringing the money out of the purses of a 
people already overburthened by taxation. 

Mr. Bennet said, that when he gave his 
consent to the grant of 100,000/. for 
building churches in Scotland, it was not 
for the purpose of gratifying the taste of 
the people of Edinburgh in splendid 
buildings. If they had a fancy to exhibit 
their taste to the world, he thought it but 
fair that they should indulge it at their 
own expense, and not out of the pockets 
of the people of England. 

Mr. C. Grant was of opinion, that to 
grant 10,000/. for the erection of a splen- 
did object in the town of Edinburgh, 
would be a gross misapplication of the 
public money. He could not help recol- 
lecting that there were several parishes in 
the highlands, full forty miles in extent, 
without a single church in them. The 
propriety of this grant ought to be sub- 
mitted to the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland. 

Lord Binning said, he should be the 
last man in the world to make the motion, 
if it would have the effect of depriving 
Ireland of any part of the assistance to 
which she had so strong a claim. But it 
was only intended to give a particular di- 
rection to money already voted by the 
House. The population of Edinburgh had 
considerably increased of late, and the 
increase of churches had not been in 
proportion. He would, however, withdraw 
his motion. 
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Carnarvon, on the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, rose to give the 
measure his support. If the passing of 
this act tended to throw an increased 
quantity of money into circulation, in so 
far its effects would be beneficial. As, 
however, the notes of the country bankers 
were to be payable in gold, the bill could 
have this effect only in a slight degree. 
He did not think, therefore, that it would 
have any material effect in counteracting 
Mr. Peel’s bill. It was the only measure 
which had been brought forward for the 
relief of agriculture. He should be told 
that that distress was caused by super- 
abundance of produce but he could prove 
that there was no superabundance. The 
noble lord then proceeded to quote from 
tables of prices current, the returns of 
cattle sold in Smithfield, the wheat in 
Mark-lane, and other documents, to show, 
that the state of the currency had alone 
influenced the rise and fall of produce. 
When the circulation diminished, the 
prices were low; when it increased, they 
were high; and agricultural prosperity 
had fluctuated with the currency. The 
noble lord next quoted the prices of the 
contracts of provisions for the supply of 
Greenwich hospital, from 1744 to the pre- 
sent time, to show that transitions from 
war to peace had never before had any 
extraordinary effect, and that there was 
no such thing as high war prices and low 
peace prices. He then adverted to the 
increase in the price of wheat, which was 
principally governed by the quantity of 
circulating medium in thecountry. This 
was clear from a reference to the prices 
of 1814, and down to 1819, since which 
they had been declining, owing entirely, 
as he contended, to the financial opera- 
tions of the country, particularly to those 
of the Bank during that period. Early in 
1816, the government, owing to the then 
alarming depression of agriculture, and the 
failure of several of the country banks, 
increased the circulating medium by a 
large issue of Exchequer-bills, which at 
once relievedagriculture. Unfortunately, 
however, in 1819, came Mr. Peel's bill, 
which, by the immediate contraction of 
the cireulating medium, affected and de- 
pressed the agricultural interests. If, by 
returning to the old standard, they had 
produced the evil, why not retrace their 
steps? Let them make one more change 
—let them divide the loss and the gain, 
and substitute a standard better suited to 
the capacity of the country as it now ex- 
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isted. The committee of 1815 ought to 
have ascertained that the people could 
bear the weight of taxation under the 
pressure-of the projected change in the 


currency. This measure if carried to its 
full length, would go to the confiscation 
of the whole landed interest. As to the 
supposed injustice of a revision of the 
standard to the public creditors, he de- 
nied that any such result could follow. 
With what grace could ministers talk of 
the inviolability of faith which they were 
ready tu maintain with the public creditor, 
when they had already, by their arrange- 
ments respecting the sinking fund, taken 
from him the redeeming security which 
they had pledged themselves to uphold ? 
If parliament separated without devising 
some measure of relief, the people would 
be left almost in a situation of despair. 
It needed but one or two seasons more 
under the present system, and every thing 
valuable possessed by the landowners and 
by the agriculturists would pass into the 
hands of other persons. He saw no re- 
medy for the existing grievance short of 
parliament retracing its steps, and giving 
an increased measure of currency to the 
country. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the present bill was not at all contem- 
plated in the view of a particular remedy 
for agricultural distress. With respect 
to those distresses, he never did consider 
that they were to be attributed to the 
change in vur currency, effected by the 
retura to cash payments. It was not 
one cause that was at work, but a variety 
of causes combined, all growing out of 
the greatest change that had ever 
accurred im the history of nations, within 
the memory of man. Who that contem- 
plated the character of the late war could 
for a moment think of comparing the 
events of that war, and the state of things 
growing out of it, with the events and 
effects of any former war? He had never 
complained of over-production, nor did 
he undervalue the blessings of an 
abundant harvest. His argument was, 
that the artificial causes arising out of the 
state of Europe, had forced a great. por- 
tion of the poor lands in this country into 
cultivation, the high demand at that pe- 
riod having insured to the cultivator a 
remunerating price. It was impossible 
that the profits of those who had so ex- 
tensively cultivated the poorer soils, 
shoald not:have experienced a great de- 
pression with the cessation of the war de- 
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mand. The expenditure of the Victualling 
office alone was two millions, in the pur- 
chase of corn and cattle. Take such a cus- 
tomer out of the market, and a considera- 
ble over-production would remain on hand? 
When it was recollected, that from 1819 
to the time he was speaking, there had 
been no foreign corn imported, and when 
to this was added the great increase of 
importation from Ireland, was it not evi- 
dent that there must be a vast over-pro- 
duction? The noble earl had recom- 
mended a change in the standard of the 
currency, as a remedy for the agricultu- 
ral distress. Let not the House conceal 
from itself the true character of such a re- 
medy. Let it not disguise from itself 
that, whether by changing the standard, 
or at once diminishing the interest of the 
public creditor, they were in fact com- 
mitting a partial act of bankruptcy. He 
agreed with Adam Smith, that states, 
if unhappily incapacitated from fulfilling 
their engagements, should act as honest 
individuals acted, who, when they were 
unable to pay 20s. in the pound, exposed 
their affairs to their creditors, and gave 
up all they possessed in liquidation of 
their debts. Better at once adopt such a 
course, than resort to a depreciation of the 


| standard of our currency. When these 


loans were contracted there was a posi- 
tive stipulation, that after the termination 
of the war, the country should revert to 
its ancient standard. Bat, though the 
agricultural interest sustained a great 
pressure, it was to be borne in mind, that 
the other great classes of the community 
had endured all the pressure of the war. 
True, there was a great change in the 
disposition of property; but he denied 
there was any diminution of the national 
wealth. One very important class might 
and did suffer; but, while the other great 
interests improved, that improvement 
made it certain that the suffering class 
would speedily right itself. There was 
no diminution of the capital, the skill, 
the industry, and talent of the country ; 
and, seeing all these in full operation, he 
objected to any change which would put 
to hazard those great springs of national 
prosperity. 

Lord Calthorpe contended, that there 
was in the machinery of the act of 1819, 
some unexplained obstacle, that. counter- 
acted that self-restoring energy which 
was the charaeteristie of this country 
under all its vicissitudes. 

The bill wasreadathirdtimeand passed. 
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Greek HostaGEs AT ConsTANTI- 
NoPLE.] Earl Grosvenor said, that the 
House had been occupied during the pre- 
sent session in inquiring into the distresses 
of agriculture in this country, into those 
of nearly the whole population of Ireland, 
and into the state of that most disgrace- 
ful traffic, the Slave-trade, which, to its 
immortal honour, parliament had abolished, 
and which England was endeavouring to 
prevail upon other nations to abolish also. 
He trusted, therefore, that their lordships 
would not think it unworthy of their dig- 
nity to consider the state of unfortunate 
Christian slaves, on whom cruelties had 
been committed, which had excited the 
greatest horror throughout the country. 
He should not enter into the causes of 
the war between Turkey and Greece, and 
should not examine whether it had arisen 
from the voluntary impulse of the latter, 
or from the intrigues and treachery of 
Russia. All that it was necessary to 
know was, that such an horrible warfare 
existed; and all that it was important to 
ascertain was, whether by adopting a 
different system his majesty’s ministers 
might not put an end to it. However 
this might be, no sooner did it appear 
that Russia was not going to war, than 
that moment had been chosen by the 
Turks to massacre or lead into captivity 
the whole population of Scio, and to 
murder the hostages from that island at 
Constantinople. It was said that a pledge 
had been obtained from the Divan by the 
British ambassador, that these anticipated 
cruelties should not be committed, and 
this assertion had not been contradicted. 
That pledge, however, if it had really 
been given, had been set at nought, and 
all the apprehended atrocities had taken 
place. He did not mean to say, that that 
should be a cause of war; but it would 
justify this country and all others in with- 
drawing from any connexion with such 
detestable barbarians, and drawing a 
cordon sanitaire round Turkey. But, if 
ministers would not break off all communi- 
cation with Turkey, they ought at least 
not to show it any favour. They pro- 
fessed that they had not done so; but 
strong suspicions to the contrary pre- 
vailed. Let their lordships look at the 
Turkish frigate which was. now arming in 
the Thames. If it were true that minis- 
ters had furnished it with arms and am- 
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munition, or had connived at the employ-’ 
ment of asingle Englishman on board, 
let them recollect that they were amenable: 
to their own Enlistment act, and might 
fall into the snare which they had spread 
for others. He should be told that what- 
ever cruelties the Turks had committed, 
the Greeks had also been guilty of some. 
Tripolitza, however, was the only place 
where that charge could be maintained 
against the Greeks: and even there the 
most horrible atrocities had been com- 
mitted by the Turks upon numerous 
Greek hostages, before the capture of 
that city. So that cruelty had provoked 
cruelty. There was no part of England 
where the people did not feel anxious for 
the success of the Greek cause. He at- 
tributed the extraordinary conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers to their apprehensions 
of the increasing strength of Russia. No 
doubt she might be endeavouring to ex- 
tend her dominions towards the West, and 
to assume a power on the sea, to which it 
would be lowering the dignity of England 
to submit. But, whatever fear of her 
might be entertained with respect to 
Poland and other parts, none could be 
excited by Greece. On the contrary, if 
all nations united in making Greece an 
independent state, it would become a 
barrier against which the gigantic power 
of Russia would be broken. But even if 
this were not the case, he would rather 
risk any thing than allow the Turks to 
accomplish the subjugation of the Greeks. 
The noble earl concluded by moving, for 
“‘ copies or extracts of all dispatches re- 
ceived from his majesty’s ambassador at 
Constantinople, relative to the execution 
of the hostages there and at Scio.” 

The Earl of Liverpool could scarcely 
believe that there was a precedent for 
such a motion. The question was, an 
act of cruelty committed by the govern- 
ment of Turkey—on whom ?—on its own 
subjects. What right had this country to 
interfere with the conduct of another go- 
vernment towards its own subjects? How 
far might not such a principle be carried ? 
Let it be supposed that an insurrection in 
this country had rendered the employment 
of a military force necessary to put it 
down, and that it had been done under 
circumstances which appeared highly 
cruel to foreign nations. What would 
their lordships say, if the ministers of 
France or of Spain interfered in a case 
between the government of England and 
its own subjects? There were cases. in 
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which a nation might interfere with the 
internal concerns of another ; but that was 
only when her own safety was at stake. 
But did he mean to say, that if a great 
act of cruelty were on the eve of being 
committed, and that it was in the power 
of a British ambassador, through the per- 
sonal influence with which circumstances 
might have invested him to prevent it, he 
should not use that influence for such a 
purpose? Far from it. And there was 
ne one who knew lord Strangford, who 
would not believe that he would exert 
all his personal influence to prevent 
enormities of that kind; but not on the 
ground of right. Indeed, he was per- 
suaded, that by adopting the motion of 
the noble.earl, instead of facilitating such 
interference in future cases, the House 
would prevent it from having any effect ; 
as it was not on public right that it ought 
to be founded. He should not enter into 
the nature of the contest between the 
Turks and the Greeks. It was true that 
most horrible scenes had taken place; 
but the noble earl was mistaken if he 
believed they were all on one side, and 
that with respect to the transactions at 
Scie, the first horrors had been com- 
mitted by the Turks. This, he would 
admit, was no palliation of the conduct 
of the latter, and still less of the flagitious 
act perpetrated at Constantinople. With 
respect to the charge of partiality on the 
part of his majesty’s government, it was 
unfounded. They had observed the strict- 
est neutrality. There was undoubtedly a 
vessel here, but it was a Turkish frigate 
sent by the Pacha of Egypt antecedent 
to the insurrection of the Morea, partly 
laden with merchandize, and partly with 
euriosities for the British Museum. She 
had come in the character of a merchant 
vessel, and having brought those articles 
to. this country, had undergone the neces- 
sary.repairs. She had afterwards applied 
to be armed, but arms, stores, and all 
kinds of ammunition had been positively 
refused. Such was the real state of the 
ease on which a charge of partiality had 
been grounded. 

Lord Holland conceived that the noble 
earl must have misunderstood the words 
of the motion, when he had taken it for 
one of interference in the concerns of 
other nations, and: had said that it had no 
precedent. It was nothing more than 
what the noble earl had done himself last 

ear previous to discussing the affairs of 
aples, when he had moved for the cor- 
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respondence of sir W. A’Court, giving an 
account of the events in that country. 
His noble friend had asked whether it was 
true that the government of this country 
had guaranteed the safety of the hostages 
massacred by Turkey; and to this the 
noble earl had made no answer. There 
was no man of common feeling who was 
not interested in the success of the 
Greeks. He did not wish to interfere 
with the policy and conduct of this coun- 
try, which must be regulated by circum- 
stances; but if such an aspersion had been 
thrown on the character of Great Britain 
as that she assisted the horrible tyranny 
of the Turks, it became parliament to 
vindicate her and ministers themselves 
from a species of calumny most disgrace- 
ful to any country. He did not charge 
the noble earl with such a partiality ; but 
if such a suspicion existed in Europe, it 
was his duty to justify the country by 
producing the correspondence of the 
British minister at Constantinople. If he . 
could give as satisfactory an explanation 
on that point as he had done with respect 
to the Turkish frigate, why should the 
noble earl withhold it? 

The Earl of Liverpool had not under- 
stood that any question had been put to 
him, whether the British ambassador at 
Constantinople had guaranteed the safety 
of the hostages from Scio. Now that he 
understood such a question to have been 
put, he had no difficulty in saying, that 
no such guarantee ever could be, or was 
given. 

The motion was then negatived. 
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BREACH OF PRIVILEGE—COMPLAINT 
AGAINST Mr, Hope anv Mr. Menzies. } 
On the motion of Mr. Courtenay, the 
order of the day for the attendance of 
John Hope, esq. was read. Whereupon 
he was called in; and the Speaker com- 
municated to him the proceedings of the 
House of the 9th instant, in the matter of 
the complaint of a printed letter, signed 
John Hope, and addressed to Mr. Aber- 
cromby. The said printed letter being 
shown to Mr. Hope, heconfessed himself 
to be the author thereof. Upon being 
informed: by the Speaker, that if he had 
any explanation to offer to the House 
this was the time for doing so, 

Mr. Hope said:—Sir, I beg to return 
my. grateful: acknowledgments to titis 
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honourable House for the opportunity 
which has been afforded me, and of which 
I gladly avail myself, of offering some ex- 
emt for the publication of that 
etter which has been voted by this House 
to be in breach of their privileges.—Sir, 
it is not my intention, or my purpose, to 
state any thing which can be at variance 
with the resolution of the House commu- 
nicated by you, declaring that letter to 
be in breach of their privileges. 1 am 
fully sensible that the letter may be con- 
strued as a breach of their privileges ; 
though I hope there are many reasons 
which will induce. the. House to consider 
it rather as a technical and venial than as 
any. serious breach of their privileges. 
And, Sir, with the feelings, and with the 
= upon which all my opinions are 
‘ormed—entertaining the most profound 
respect for this House—regarding its pri- 
vileges as not less valuable to the people 
than to the representatives of the people— 
regarding the representative branch of 
the constitution with the feelings of one 
who values, dearer than life, the liberty 
which ,it has. secured and maintained — 
with these feelings and with these princi- 
ples, [ own, Sir, that in the cruel situation, 
in which recent occurrences placed me, 
there was. nothing which gave me more 
pain or more regret, than that the only 
effectual and direct course which I thought 
I could take to vindicate my own charac- 
ter and honour, led to that which may be 
considered an apparent act of contempt 
against this House. I am induced, how- 
ever, to believe, that, in disposing of this 
case, you will have regard to the circum- 
stances in which that breach of privilege 
was committed, and to the situation and 
feelings: of the party who is to answer 
for it. 

Sir, the: House, I believe, is aware ge- 
nerally of the circumstances. io whieh this 
breach of privilege was. committed ; and 
I hope they will give me credit when I 
state, that that letter was not published 
with any view of contemning the autho- 
rity, or of invading or decrying the privi- 
leges, of this: Houses. My, object was, the 
vindication of my private and professional 
character and of my. public conduct, and 
the.correction of the mis-statement — as 
~- appeared to me, the: unaccountable 
and; unjust mis-statements, upon which 
graye and serious imputations had been 
founded.— Sir, in that publication which 
went forth. into. the world. as the report of 
@ recent discussion in this: House, there 
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were accusations against me; founded on 
alleged delinquency in the discharge of 
public duties, of a very serious and grave 
description. Had these accusations re- 
lated merely to alleged illegality or irregu- 
larity in any part of my official conduct, 
I should have waited with perfect com- 
posure and with perfect confidence, until 
a regular inquiry might be made respect- 
ing my conduct. But the chargés con- 
tained in the report of that debate were 
of a different, of a more serious, and, 
permit me to say, somewhat of an intole- 
rable character. The charges were those 
of malicious | svete of wanton op- 
pression—of having instituted a prosecu- 
tion, in which it:was said I never intended’ 
seriously to insist—for the inhuman, the 
horrible, the revolting purpose of preju- 
dicing the cause of another person who 
was about to. stand his trial in a case of 
life or death. And, Sir, the ground upon 
which that motive was imputed to me— 
the way in which colour and plausibility 
seemed to be given to the charge—was by: 
adducing in evidence of the alleged per- 
sonal hostility and malignity against the 
individual who was so to be put upon his 
trial, certain proceedings which had taken 
place in one of the Scotch courts antece- 
dent to the duel which: gave occasion te 
that trial, and for which proceedings it 
was asserted that I was responsible. 

Sir, these accusations imputed to me, 
that I had’ engaged in a private cause 
with a degree of furious zeal and. malig- 
nity and: personal hatred, which’ had ac- 
tuated me afterwards’ in my official con- 
duct—These accusations imputed to me, 
that I had sacrificed the interest of my 
supposed clients, and. aggravated thetof= 
fence for which: they were prosecuted in 
order to gratify and to indulge:those feels 
ings—imputed to me, that, to indulge 
those feelings, I had advocated a plea 
which it was said was calculated to lead 
to crime, to bloodshed, and to murder— 
imputed to me, the employment and. the: 
abuse of professional exertions and. oppor- 
tunities, in order to gratify personal hos- 
tility — imputed to me, in-short, the ab= 
sence of all those quali:ies, without which, 
of course, no counsel.can ever hope to: 
obtain public confidence—without which 
no gentleman. is worthy of acting. in any 
court of law. These accusations. were: 
accompanied also. with imputations of a 
more serious. description, to which iL do: 
not wish to trust myself even to allude. 
Need I.say, that. these. were imputations 
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injurious to my own feelings ? Need I say, 
that these imputations were injurious to 
my character? Need I say, that these 
imputations were eminently calculated to 
injure me in my professional prospects— 
to withdraw from a young man, who may 
have been fortunate in obtaining. profes- 
sional employment, the confidence and 
estimation which he was desirous to 
secure? And, Sir, upon what. ground 
was it that those imputations were 
founded? I never was counsel in the 
cause in which those proceedings had 
taken place. I knew less of those pro- 
ceedings than the hon. members by whom 
those statements were made. I was 
totally ignorant of the contents of the 
paper to which allusion was made, or ap- 
peared to have been made, from the re- 
port of the discussions in this House, 
until. it became necessary for me to be- 
come acquainted with it after the publi- 
cation of that discussion. 
derable period after the paper had been 
lodged in court, which was in the course 
of the month of January last, I was my- 
self ignorant that in the usual course of 
business, according to the rule and con- 
stant practice of the Scotch courts, I had 
signed that paper for one of my brother 
advocates, without even knowing the 
names of the parties in the cause, when 
the paper was brought to me. I state 
with perfect confidence this mode of 
signing pleadings for another counsel to 
be the undoubted rule and constant prac- 
tice of the Scotch courts—a rule and 
practice necessary for carrying on busi- 
ness:—and there are some honourable 
members perhaps in this House, to whom 
that rule and practice must be perfectly 
well known. Sir, the gentleman who 
was the party in that action, in which it 
was supposed I had acted as counsel—he 
who alone was entitled, as it humbly ap- 
peared to me, to complain—had made en- 
quiry whether I was counsel, and was 
satisfied upon that point. 

Now, Sir, under these circumstances, 
I ask the House with perfect confidence, 
whether it was possible for me to see 
such . imputations,—affecting my profes- 
sional character—affecting «my. integrity 
and my honour as a gentleman—affecting 
my character as a counsel—to see. such 
imputations disseminated throughout the 
whole of this country, in that way in 


For a consi- | 





which public opinion is most powerfully 
and most authoritatively influenced, with- | 


#ut-some feelings of warmth, and without | 
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being irresistibly urged to take the most 
effectual and the most immediate means 
for my vindication? Sir, with respect to 
the imputation of having wantonly and 
maliciously prosecuted the individual in 
question, without mtending to bring him 
to trial, I have stated in that Letter—and 
that statement was one of the motives of 
publication—I have stated that my inten- 
tion and. my wish was—not to maintain 
the appearance of prosecution, without 
bringing it immediately and regularly to 
a conclusion—but, that my intention and 
my wish was to have brought the case to 
a conclusion at the ensuing assizes at 
Glasgow, long before that trial could take 
place for the purpose of prejudicing, 
which it was said that the prosecution 
was instituted and protracted. 

Sir, under these circumstances, feeling 
that the whole of the imputations against 
me had proceeded on a complete and 
total mis-statement of facts, arising, of 


course, from some misconception or some - 


erroneous information—I say, Sir, feeling 
that all those imputations had proceeded 
upon a total mis-statement of facts, I ask, 
how it was possible for any man against 
whom such imputations were directed, not 
to feel warmly, and not to embrace the 
first opportunity of endeavouring to re- 
move the impressions. which such state- 
ments might have produced, by a contra- 
diction and a defence as public as the 
way in which those imputations were cir- 
culated throughout the country? Sir, 
perhaps to those who are engaged in the 
more important matters which claim the 
attention of this House, it may be difficult 
to convey an adequate idea of the impres- 
sion produced in narrower circles by 
personal imputations, and by personal 
attacks of that description ; or how much 
the opinion of people in distant parts of 
the country, in provincial towns and nar- 
row circles, are influenced — blindly and 
implicitly influenced, by the statements 
and opinions which appear to come from 
a quarter which stamps so much more 
authority upon them than any other species 
of attack. Sir, I. may state, that’ the 
greatest, and, to me, the most painful 
sensation, was produced by the: report-of 
that debate, and by the imputations con- 
tained in it against myself; and, under all 
these circumstances, I adopted, therefore, 
a step which I thought .in the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, even at .the risk 
of a breach of the privileges of this House, 
I was warranted by my feelings and the 
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situation in which I was placed, in taking, 
and which, at all events, 1 knew would 
attain the object of vindicating my cha- 
racter in the opinions of those upon whom 
the imputations against me had made an 
impression. If, Sir, in the manner in 
which I have done so I have been be- 
trayed into any warmth of feeling, I own 
that is a part of the case as to which I 
feel little anxiety. I cannot believe that 
it can be necessary to say much in my 
defence to the gentlemen of England in 
order to justify me in their opinion, be- 
cause I felt as a British gentleman, and as 
a British counsel, ought to feel, when his 
integrity, his honour, and his character, 
are unjustly impeached — because I felt 
as a British counsel ought to feel when 
his rights and privileges as a counsel, and 
his professional judgment and character 
are unjustly attacked: and I am not 
much afraid of being condemned by those 
whom I now address for the expression— 
be it the hasty and warm, at least, I am 
sure, the natural, the honest, and, I hope, 
not unbecoming expression, of feelings, 
which, I am sure, they, in similar circum- 
stances, would be ashamed not to enter- 
tain. 

Sir, with these observations I submit 
my case to the will and to the good plea- 
sure of the House, expressing most sin- 
cerely my regret, that the publication of 
that report should have placed me in 
circumstances which have led to an ap- 
parent act of contempt of the authority of 
this House, and wishing — respectfully 
wishing—to be understood not to depre- 
cate, from any personal motives, any of 
the consequences of that breach of privi- 





lege, in so far as the exercise’ of the 
authority of this House may be considered | 
necessary in order to vindicate its own | 
dignity and may be reconcileable with the 
substantial justice of the case. 

Mr. Hope then withdrew, amidst loud | 
and continued cheers. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that he had never 
been more shocked than at hearing the 
cheers in which hon. members opposite 
had indulged in approbation of what had 
been said at the bar. They were as- 
sembled there as judges, and by such 
expression of their feeling, gentlemen 
rendered themselves parties in the case 
at issue. It was impossible to expect 
that impartial justice should be done when 
such conduct was observed. 

Mr. Courtenay then moved, ‘ That 
Mr. Hope, having. confessed himself to 
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be the author of the said letter, is guilty 
of a breach of the privileges of this 
House.” 

Sir. F. Burdett said, he could not con- 
ceal from himself that there existed a 
general feeling of the great danger likely 
to arise from their frequent assumption of 
a power of this sort, and he thought it 
his duty to urge the constitutional objec- 
tions which he entertained against its ex- 
ercise upon occasions like the present. 
He was not in the House when Mr. Hope 
was at the bar, nor was he actuated by 
any personal feeling upon this subject; 
be the party whom he might, the prin- 
ciple upon which he (Sir F. B.) acted 
was the same. The House would bear 
in mind the circumstances of the case. 
The letter in question arose out of a re- 
port in the public papers, of what was 
said to have passed in that House on a 
former evening. That report might have 
been an unintentional, or even a -malig- 
nant misrepresentation of what really had 
been said; but were they, nevertheless, 
to prevent the party whose character and 
honour suffered in consequence of such 
a publication, from doing himself the 
justice of contradicting it? This was an 
assumption of power on the part of the 
House which, were it claimed by the 
Crown itself, would not be fora moment 
tolerated. The parties in this case felt 
their characters traduced by a report 
which they found in the public papers ; 
they complained of that report, and as- 
serted that its statements were untrue. 
But how this could be called a breach of 
the privileges of that House, he was at a 
loss to determine. It was absurd to talk 
of the daily reports in the public papers 
as breaches of privilege. If this doctrine 
was to be maintained and acted upon, 
neither the public press, nor private in- 
dividuals would be safe. There wasa re- 
port published, stating that Mr. Such-a- 
one said so and so of such an individual. 
Was not the party alluded to at liberty 
to contradict those statements in such a 
manner as he conceived most effective, he 
being of course the best judge of his own 
conduct? This, he contended, any in- 
dividual had a right to do without any 
charge of breach of privilege. If, indeed, 
@ person out of doors called a member 
to account for what he had said in his 
place, such member would himself be 
guilty of a breach of privilege if he did 
not immediately bring the.case under the 
consideration of the House. But here 
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the case was different. Let hon. members 
recollect what the privileges of parliament 
were, and for what purposes they were 
given. They were given, not for the pur- 
pose of exercising power over others, 
but as a protection for members them- 
selves—-they were given as a shield to 
protect members from the power of the 
Crown, while they were discharging their 
duty tothe public. The privileges of par- 
liament were never given as a sword of 
power to be used against the people. It 
was never intended that that House 
should, by an ex post facto law, declare an 
act to be criminal which the party did not 
know to be so at the time he committed 
it. How was a person out of doors to 
knew what was or was not a breach of 
privilege? If a man knew exactly what 
was or was not a breach of privilege he 
would no doubt avoid placing himself in 
jeopardy ; for no man would willingly put 
himself in the pewer of an assembly who 
were at the same time the judges and the 
jury; who were the makers of the law 
after the fact had taken place. Cicero, 
speaking of the law of the twelve tables, 
says—‘* Vetant leges sacrate, vetant duo- 
decim tabule, leges privatis hominibus 
irrogari; id enim est privilegium: nemo 
unquam tulit: nihil est crudelius, nihil 
perniciosius, nihil quod minus hee civitas 
ferre possit.” Their proceeding in this 
way would, in fact, be nothing else than 
a subversion of all the rules of justice. 
A person is called to the bar, and asked 
if he did so and so? He, not conscious 
of any impropriety, answers in the affir- 
mative ; and then, after having extracted 
the fact from him, the House proceeded 
+o declare it acrime. They went farther; 
they sent him to a gaol, shoes assuming a 
right to inflict the severest punishment ; 
though they dared not inflict upon him 
the minor punishment of a fine, no not 
even a fine of 6d. This was a line of 
conduct which appeared indefensible. In 
fact, if hon. members were to notice 
such breaches of privilege as that now 
under consideration, they would have 
little else to do than discuss them from 
day te day. He repeated, that he could 
not s¢e where the breach of privilege 
vas im this case, as it did not appear that 
the accused parties had at all entertained 
the intentian imputed to them of pro- 
ceeding in another way. The present 
proceeding was, therefore, in his view, 
most improper. It was, perhaps, an in- 
convenience. to public men to have re- 
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marks made upon their conduct, but it 
was an inconvenience which ought to be 
submitted to, as it was productive of great 
advantage. Besides, nothing was more 
unfair than that gentlemen should be 
entrapped into admissions which were 
afterwards declared to be crimina|. There 
were, indeed, several cases where the pri- 
vileges of parliament were grossly vio- 
lated ; and in such cases a parliamentary 
inquiry was not only necessary, but highly 
beneficial. It was admitted, for instance, 
that it was a gross breach of privilege to 
intermeddle with, or improperly procure, 
votes at elections; it was admitted, also, 
that bribery was a gross breach of pri- 
vilege ; and yet he remembered that when 
the noble marquis (Londonderry ) was de- 
tected in bartering for aseat inthat House 
for one of his supporters, the thing was al- 
lowed to pass by. Here was something 
which called upon them to defend their 
privileges, but the thing was discovered 


too soon, and the noble lord was allowed - 


te get off without even. a vote of censure, 
How, then, could they feel justified in ene 
tertaining this question as a breach of pri- 
vilege? The power claimed by parlia- 
ment was arbitrary: it was a power which 
would not be endured for a moment if 
attempted to be exercised by the king ; 
and, therefore, its exercise was unbecom- 
ing the representatives of the people. It 


was a power which they ought not to ex-_ 


ercise, even if they were the real repre- 
sentatives of the people, instead of being, 
as was notorious, the proprietors. of bo- 
roughs in some instances, and. the no+ 
minees of noble Jords and country gen- 
tlemen in others. They had constantly 
in their view the interference of peers at 
elections; and yet they slept on their 
posts, and were only awakened by cases 
such as that before them, by omitting to 
notice which they would best consult the 
characterand dignity of parliament. There 
was one privilege of parliament which 
was of great importance at a time when 
the Crown was in the habit of seizing 
upon members coming down to that 
House. He meant freedom from arrest. 
Now,. however, that we: had Septennial 
parliaments,. such a privilege was unne- 
cessary, and had only: the effect of pro- 
tecting the dishonest debtor against his 
unfortunate creditors; and it was of the 
less use, inasmuch as members were 
obliged to swear that’ they were worth so 
much: after the payment of their debts ; 
so that no member of parliament, if he 
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swore truly, could be in debt. With re- 
spect to the question before them, he felt 
it his duty to protest against the exercise 
of such a power in such a case, and 
should take the sense of the House upon 
the resolution. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that if the 
letter in question was a breach of privi- 
lege, it-was their own fault. The original 
breach of privilege was in publishing a re- 
port of the hon. member's speech, but 
having allowed that report to go forth, it 
was hard to say, that no man had a right 
to contradict a statement which he con- 
ceived incorrect, and which tended to 
injure his character materially. If the 
facts with which the hon. member had 
been furnished were not true, and if in the 
report of the proceedings gentlemen saw 
that that had been circulated which 
wounded their feelings and injured their 
characters, would it not be monstrous to 
say, that knowing those statements to be 
unfounded, they must not take any steps to 
contradiet them:publicly ? If the manner 
in which that report was contradicted, was 
a breach of privilege, it was the duty of the 
House to prevent the publication of ac- 
cusatory statements, where no defence 
could be entered into. He should cer- 
tainly vote against any motion having the 
punishment of Mr. Hope for its object. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr Courtenay said, that if he knew 
himself at all, he came to the consider- 
ation of this question with a perfectly un- 
prejudiced mind. Since the introduction 
of this question, he had continually been 
considering how he should follow it up ; 
and he felt that that must mainly depend 
upon the course which the gentleman 
would take when called to the bar. In 
looking to the conduct of Mr. Hope, he 
was certainly disposed to give to the lan- 
guage and manner of that gentleman all 
the consideration which they deserved. 
At the same time, that a breach of privi- 
lege had been committed, the House had 
already unanimously decided. Whether he 
was right or not in having brought the 
matter forward for the consideration. of 
the House, the House must judge, upon 
a review of all the circumstances. His 
great object had been, to preventa breach 
of the peace, arising from what he now 
firmly believed to have been a mutual 
misapprehension of what had passed in 
that House. He hoped it would be un- 
derstood that the privilege which parlia- 
ment. undoubtedly possessed, of freedom 





of speech, was essentially necessary to be 
preserved in all cases; and that this, and 
other privileges, they possessed for the 
benefit of the people and not of them- 
selves alone. The House had heard the 
manner in which Mr. Hope had expressed 
himself, and he (Mr. C.) had now to 
move a resolution which, while it asserted 
the privilege of parliament, would show 
to that gentleman, that the House, upon 
his explanation had no wish to proceed 
= farther in the case. It was to this 
effect :—‘“ That Mr. Speaker do commu- 
nicate the said resolution to Mr. John 
Hope: and de further inform him, that, 
under all the circumstances of this case, 
this House, taking into consideration the 
explanation given by him at the bar, does 
not feel itself called upon to proceed 
farther in the said matter.” 

Sir R. Wilson did not think the motion 
went quite far enough. This was a breach 
of privilege which the House was bound 
to notice in a most pointed manner. It 
ought to take such steps as would protect 
its members. Many of the most eloquent 
members of that House might have no wisl 
to become gladiators, or to enter the list 
in defence of every opinion which they 
felt it their duty to advance in that House. 
The House ought at least to have an as- 
surance from Mr. Hope, that no farther 
steps would be taken to produce that 
result which the hon. mover had been so 
anxious to prevent. 

Mr. Brougham agreed, that if, as had 
been stated by Mr. Hope at their bar, 
this was a mere technical and nominal 
breach of privilege, any the scantiest apo- 
logy would be sufficient. But he felt un- 
feigned regret at being obliged to inquire, 
whether more had not been committed 
here than some hon. members seemed 
to be aware of. They had heard Mr. 
Hope's case. He had felt himself ag- 
grieved by certain accusations; he felt 
his character at stake, both privately and 
ee ona: 8 and, under those feelings 

e sat down to write the letter in question. 
He would be the last man to weigh too 
scrupulously the words used by a gentle- 
man defending himself from an unjust 
charge. Besides, he was, on other 
grounds, reluctant to visit Mr. Hope 
severely on this occasion. But, as re- 
garded that House, he should be gailty of 
a squeamish delicacy if he did not state 
that that gentleman had beeen guilty of 
great misconduct. Besides, they must 
see, that even if they disposed of the ques- 
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tion ever so favourably to Mr. Hope the 
subject would not be set at rest. The 
investigation was only beginning. Mr. 
Hope was on his trial. In looking to the 
letter on the table, they would see that 
a direct and substantial breach of privi- 
lege had been committed. It was a mis- 
take to say that the letter was merely a 
complaint of a report of a speech said to 
have been spoken in that House. It was 
an attack upon a member of that House, 
and directly imputed to him as having 
been actuated by improper motives in the 
discharge of his duty. In the course of 
debates in that House many hasty words 
were used, and many attacks were made 
by one member upon another, which the 
Speaker did not consider it necessary to 
notice; but which would amount to a 
breach of privilege if uttered against a 
meimber by persons out of doors. But the 
words used in Mr. Hope's letter were 
such as no member could use to another, 
without being reprimanded by the 
Speaker. What member would venture 
to impute to another motives of an unjust, 
unfair, and malignant nature? But if it 
was against all parliamentary order foi one 
member so to accuse another, what would 
be thought of a person out of doors who 
thus accused a member of that House? 
His learned fiiend (Mr. Abercromby) 
had brought forward his charge against 
the parties in Scotland with temper and 
moderation; and yet he was charged by 
Mr. Hope with having brought it forward 
with a view to forward the interests of poli- 
tical associates out of doors. ‘This was 
language which no member was per- 
mitted to use; and the question to be 
considered was, whether there were 
any persons out of doors entitled to 
that protection which their own mem- 
bers did not enjoy? The resolution 
before the House talked of Mr. Hope’s 
“‘ explanation at the bar.” What explana- 
tion? How, after voting his conduct to 
be a breach of privilege, could an expla- 
nation exempt him from their censure? 
He believed there existed no case of a 
person declared guilty of a breach of pri- 
vilege, being excused, except on the ex- 
pression of contrition. But where was 
the explanation inthis case ? _ For himself, 
he was at a loss to discover that any rea- 
sons had been given. Mr, Hope stated, 
that he wrote under feelings of irritation, 
but no apology did he make. There were 


but two senses in which Mr. Hope’s letter 
could be taken. . The first was, the hasty 
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and intemperate spirit in which the letter. 
was written; the other was, a wish on the 
part of the writer to provoke a member of 
that. House to commit a breach of the 


peace. Mr. Hope had left the House in 
total ignorance upon the subject. Had 
he done this, he (Mr. B.) would have un- 
derstood. that Mr. Hope had given some 
explanation ; but as the case stood, ex- 
planation or contrition, he saw none. 
With respect to the question of privilege, 
that discussion, if it terminated as it was 
proposed to terminate it, would leave the 
House in so disgraceful and dishonourable 
a situation, that even the hon. member for 
Westminster, much as he contemned that 
House, would feel for the situation to 
which it must be reduced. He must re- 
peat, that that House would be reduced 
to the most pitiable condition, unless they 
opposed those who were determined to 
save the character of Mr. Hope, at the 
expense of the dignity and privileges of 
parliament. 


Lord Binning said, he felt it aduty 


which he owed to the House and also to a 
beloved friend and relative, to make a few 
observations upon the present occasion. 
It had been said, that if they suffered Mr. 
Hope to depart without farther question 
there would be at once an end to the pri- 
vileges of parliament, the freedom of de- 
bate. He differed from that learned 
member, and thought, on the contrary, 
that on all questions of privilege they were 
bound to deal with the accused parties as 
leniently as possible. He contended, in 
opposition to the learned member, who 
said he looked in vain for an explanation 
in Mr. Hope’s speech, that explanation 
had been fully given. He appealed to the 
House whether they had ever heard a more 
firm or respectful address than that deli- 
vered at the bar by Mr. Hope? It had 
been said that Mr. Hope did not explain. 
Now he did. explain, and that. very 
distinctly. He declared that, in writing 
the letter, he had not the remotest inten- 
tion of violating the privileges of that 
House. Charges had been circulated 
against Mr. Hope, through the public 
papers, in every part of the kingdom, un- 
der which it was intolerable for him to 
live; they attacked his reputation as a 
gentleman, and marred his prospects as an 
advocate. Had the inquiry into the 
charges against Mr. Hope, been likely to 
come on this session, the letter would 
never have been heard of. It was not 
until it was found that that inquiry was 
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postponed for eight or nine months, that | 
Mr. Hope had felt himself compelled to | 
take such a step in defence of his honour | 
and character. Let it be remembered, | 
that Mr. Hope had been accused of acting 
in his professional capacity, from the basest 
motives which could actuate the human 
mind. His learned friend had been ac- 
cused of having favoured an apparent pro- 
secution of Borthwick, for the purpose of 
prejudging the case of a gentleman who 
was abvut to be put upon his trial for life | 
or death. Good God! Was a gentleman | 
to lie tamely under such a charge, from a | 
fear of a breach of the privileges of that | 
House? Mr. Hope was bound to give a | 
contradiction, an indignant contradiction | 
to such a statement. The envenomed | 
dart had been shot forth, and had lodged | 
deeply in his side. Mr. Hope did not say | 
that the learned member for Calne had | 
made a wilful mis-statement ; he only said | 
that he had proceeded upon mis-informa- 

tion. Mr. Hope might, perhaps, have | 
been surprised at finding that the learned | 
member was ignorant of the practice in 
Scotch courts. Thecharge of the learned 
member was perfectly regular and proper, | 








member, weuld he not have risen indig- 
nantly to repel it? Was Mr. Hope to be 
debarred the use of terms which wete used 
by every Englishman who felt himself ag- 
grieved? He had been brought from 
Scotland at a considerable expense, and 
with great professional inconvenience. 
Yet all this was to be considered a mere 
expedition of pleasure. True it was, that 
the House had come to a vote that the 
letter was a breach of privilege; but it had 
done so hastily. The question now was, 
how that breach was to be visited upon 
Mr. Hope, and he trusted, that the House, 
in making up its mind, would remember 
that their privileges might be pressed too 
far. This breach was founded upon ano- 
ther, the publication of the dehates—a 
daily breach of privilege. Hedid not say 
that it ought not to be connived at; but 
when it was allowed, it was but common 
justice not to visit severely an offence 
merely growing out of it, and which might 
with greaterjustice have been punished half 
acentury ago. If Mr. Hope had not taken 
this step towards.his vindication, it would 
have been impossible for him to have pur- 
sued his professional duties. As far as it 


had it been founded in fact; but there | went, it was complete; and the House 
was not a word of truth in it, from the | would probably think, that, under all the 
beginning to the end. Would not the | provocations, it might be pardunable to 
House, then, consisting of high-minded | give a-little vent to the ebullition of his 


English gentlemen, make allowances for | 
the distressing situation in which Mr, | 
Hope was placed? The noble lord next 
alluded to what had fallen from the learned 
member for Knaresborough (sir J. Mack- 
intosh). That gentleman’s high autho- 
rity was thrown into the scale against Mr. 
Hope. He was a gentleman remarkable 





for great moderation—for manners the 
most amiable and conciliating. Known 


feelings. 

Mr. Abercromby hoped the House 
would give him credit for a disposition 
not to pronounce any opinion in that 
House on the present question. His ob- 
ject in rising was, to set right a few facts. 
He could not but express his concern 
that any act of his should have engaged 
the attention of that House, and caused 
the interruption of ordinary and im- 





as he was and respected by the people of | portant business, The subject before the 
Edinburgh, when they learnt that the | House was coupled with circumstances 
hon. member gave his countenance to | painful to him; if his feelings were only 
the charge, they would naturally say that | consulted, the present case certainly 
Mr. Hope must have been actuated by | would not be brought before the House. 
improper motives. The hon. member for | Much had been said with respect to the 
Knaresborough had said, that a furious | statement of Mr. Hope having acted as 
zeal had been manifested, in a cause of | counsel on the trial of Mr. Stuart. He 
gross injustice and oppression. Such was | had read the letter of that gentleman: he 
the colouring given to the case, as if Mr. | knew the impression it had made upon 
Hope had mixed himself up for the pur- | the. public and upen members of that 
pose of injuring Mr. Stuart, though the | House. Having the honour of a-seat: in 
answer was signed in January, and the | that House, he thought that there only 
duel did not take place till the 26th of | was he accountable for any act of his, and 
March. The letter might contain some | that there only was he bound to give an 
imputations of motives. But, had no bad | explanation of his conduct. Upon the 
motives been imputed to Mr. Hope? If subject he had preserved an absolute. - 
the charge had been mate against a/ silence. He had not authorised any. 
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person to give any statement on his part ; 
that statement, however, he now felt it his 
duty to make. He might offer some 
facts, which would go entirely to justify 
himself; but he wished to limit what he 
had to say to an explanation of what had 
already taken place in that House, And 
now he would say in the most positive 
manner, according to his best recollection, 
that what he had done was this :—He had 
read passages from the publication in 
** The Sentinel,” for which Mr. Stuart 
brought an action against the proprietors 
of that paper. He had also read the 
names of the gentlemen who had signed 
the answer to that action, as they ap- 
pen upon the record. He did not. 

now how far those gentlemen were 
responsible for having signed that answer ; 
because that was, for the purposes of his 
argument, matter of indifference. He 
alluded to them solely because they were | 
advocates depute. As advocates depute 
he only had to deal with them. With re- 
spect to the practice at the Scotch bar, 
he was. not aware of it. When he had 
first heard the answer to which he had 
alluded, it was read to him. by an indi- 
vidual who had a copy of it ; that circum- 
stance occurred several weeks before he 
had introduced his motion. He had the 
recollection of that. paper on his mind 
when he made his motion. There was 
another fact which was misrepresented. 
It was stated, that he had said it was 
necessary for his argument to fix Mr. 
Hope as counsel in the case of Borth- 
wick :—Now, that he utterly denied. He 
had stated, that the case of Borthwick 
was a case of great injustice and oppres- 
sion; that it. had been pressed with the 
motive of influencing the trial of another 
party, That was his opinion; and that 
opinion remained. unchanged. As to the 
statement, that Mr. Hope’s name had 
been affixed to a certain paper, that that 
paper bad been commented on in a court 
of justice. by the judge—on the 20th: of 
June he had first seen a. printed copy of 
Mr. Stuart’s trial—on the 25th of June 
he made his motion; and from that report 
he read passages to the House. Those 
who had read the letter of Mr: Hope: to 
Mr. Bennet would see the importance of 
that fact. He would only say, that if he 
had been led into any: mis-statement, and 
if any person applied to him in a manner 
that he could attend to for the purpose of 
shewing such statement to be erroneous, 
he would be the first to acknowledge 
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such mis-statement, and: to correct it. 
He hoped he might say in that House, 
before those who knew him, that nothing 
could be farther from his. feelings, no- 
thing more opposite to his charaeter, than 
to refuse to. retract an error, and to do 
justice to an individual. He hoped the 
House would believe him, when he said, 
that he was most anxious to reconcile his 
duty to that House, with the obligations 
he owed to his own honour. He should 
always: feel anxious to support the privi- 
leges of that House—to bow to its autho» 
city—but at the same time he could not 
forget the duty he owed to his individual: 
character, and the necessity of upholding 
it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry hoped, 
that neither the zeal of his noble friend, 
nor the warmth of the learned member 
for Winchelsea, would interfere with a 
temperate conclusion. by which the ano- 
maly of privilege might be reconciled. 
He would not attempt the vain task of 
discussing this subject with the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster; but he was well 
convinced that the letter of Mr. Hope was 
a breach of privilege. It was true, that the 
publication of the debates of the House 
was in itself a breach of privilege; but 
he considered it one that was essential 
to the public interest. It ought unques- 
tionably to be tolerated, if it could exist 
without leading to evils which would leave 
the House no alternative, but to shat its 
doors and deny the public all knowledge 
of its proceedings. The breach of pri- 
vilege now before the House was in the 
second degree; for if the publication of 
debates were allowed, it must sometimes 
produce inconveniences. Recollecting 
that Mr. Hope was counsel only in the 
private case of Mr. Alexander, he put it 
to the House whether he: could repel 
the attack upon him, without at-least 
glancing at political motives. It remain- 
ed, then, to be considered what: proceed+ 
ing the case required, nat forgetting that 
Mr. Hope, feeling his character at stake, 
had balanced between a@ breach of privi- 
lege and his own vindication. If the 
learned gentleman was called to the bar, 
and the resolution read to him, though 
the word admonition was not used, it was 
at least implied, and the indirect'censure 
might have the same effect as a motion of 
greater severity. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the great object 
having been. attained, all that remained 
now was, to see that the farther pro- 
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ceeding of the House was consistent with 
its usages, and becoming its character. 
He could not concur in the resolution ; 
for if it was adopted, no gentleman could 
return home with greater triumph than 
Mr. Hope. The object could not be to 
disgrace the House, or to obtaina victory 
ever Mr. Hope, but to steer a middle 
course. After attending to what had fallen 
from Mr. Hope, he was bound to say 
that that gentleman bad offered nothing 
in his defence that appeared satisfactory. 
He would appeal to.any person who heard 
him, whether any expression had fallen 
from Mr. Hope which amounted to an 
atonement for the breach of privilege 
which he had committed. Gentlemen 
had said that no atonement was neces- 
sary, ‘because the breach of privilege 
committed by Mr. Hope grew out of 
another breach of privilege; namely, the 
publication of the debates. The gieat 
advantage which resulted to the country 
from the publication of those debates 
rendered them so important, that no man 
thought of interfering with the practice. 
All he (Mr. T.) wished was, that the pri- 
vileges of the House should not be openly 
violated; that members of parliament 
should be protected. If Mr. Hope felt 
himself aggrieved, were there no modes 
of justitication open to him? He might 
have presented a petition to that House, 
stating, that, in consequence of what had 
occurred there, his character had been in- 
jured, and praying the House to institute 
an inquiry. But one hon, member, he 
recollected, had opposed inquiry, because 
he said it would amount to a direct re- 
flection upon his character; and another 
complained that an inquiry had not taken 
place. If questions were treated in that 
way, it was clear that there would be an 
end to all inquiry into abuses. The noble 
lord had said that the case of Borthwick 
was to form a subject of inquiry. But 
who would go into that inquiry—who 
would bring it forward? Gentlemen, for 
discharging their public duty, would be 
subjected to violence and every possible 
insult. He had never known a case where 
an individual, brought to the har for a 
breach of privilege, was allowed to go 
away without offering something like a 
gatisfactory explanation. Where indivi- 
duals were allowed to depart because the 
facts did not go home against them— 
where they were pardoned in consequence 
of expressing their contrition and regret, 
those cases he could understand; but 
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without any satisfactory explanation, with- 
out any expression of regret, on the part 
of the individual brought before them, ao 
vote that the House would proceed no 
farther, would only have the effect of 
affording to Mr. Hope, a triumph which 
he was not entitled to, and which the 
House could not be disposed to let him 
enjoy. How easy would it be for the 
House to vindicate its privileges, without 
at the same time bearing hard upon Mr. 
Hope. How easy would it be for the 
House to reprimand that gentleman, be- 
fore he was dismissed from their bar. He 
was sorry to observe on the manner in 
which the speech of Mr. Hope was res 
ceived, even before that gentieman left 
the House: he was sorry to say, that it 
was received with cheers in a quarter, 
where it would have been but right to 
have suppressed expressions of triumph. 
He had heard the speech of that gentle- 
mah—he had seen the manner in which 
it was received—he knew that it was in 
vain for him to move any amendment, 
stating that Mr. Hope must not offend 
the House any more. He knew that such 
an attempt would be vain; but he would 
most certainly vote against the resolution, 
unless words of reprimatd were inserted. 
If that were not done, they would shut 
the door against the accusation of pub- 
lic delinquents. Who would stand for- 
ward as public accusers—unprotected by 
the privileges of parliament, and sub- 
ject to the insult and violence of per- 
sons out of doors? For his part, he was 
in the wane of life, and was not likely 
to be called out in personal conflict: 
but any young man in that House who 
had a friend to advise him, would be 
warned not to entangle himself in a case 
where parliament would not stand by him. 
Of all cases of privilege, the present was 
a case deserving the most serious atten- 
tion: it was this, whether their own mem- 
bers were to be protected from violence 
out of doors? He entertained no un- 
friendly feeling towards Mc, Hope; his 
only wish was, to protect the privileges of 
that House-privileges which would be 
set at nought, if Mr. Hope was dismissed 
unreprimanded from their bar. 

Mt. Wyan said, he considered this a 
mest material breach of privilege, because 
it interfered with that freedom of speech 
without which the House could not dis- 
charge its most important and sacred de- 
ties; It distinctly affected the freedom of 
speech, not only by comment, but by at- 
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tributing unworthy motives to an hon. 
msdiber. If this were allowed, what must 
b°! te consequence? The members of 
that House would be compelled to descend 
to the same arena before the public with 
those who were pleased to attack them. 
The publication of their debates had been 
tolerated, but not authorized ; and, in his 
opinion, this course was a wise one; be- 
cause, if it were authorized, gentlemen 
would become responsible for the words 
which were attributed to them ; but, as it 
was merely tolerated, no member was 
called upon to declare whether he did or 
did not make use of the language attri- 
buted to him in any public paper. With 
respect to the reports of the debates of 
that House, it was astonishing that they 
were in general given with so much accu- 
racy, considering the haste in which they 
were written and printed ; for a few hours 
only intervened between the delivery of a 
speech and its publication. But they 
must know that misrepresentations did 
often take place, sentiments the very op- 
posite of those stated were sometimes put 
into members’ mouths. Now, he would ask, 
whether it would be at all advantageous 
to correct those mistakes constantly? 
And yet it would evidently, be necessary, 
if' gentlemen were obliged to answer for 
every statement which appeared in the 
papers. If attacks, founded on reports of 
speeches, were allowed to be directed 
against members, they could not discharge 
their duty to the nation. These were the 
reasons. that induced him to view this as 


a real, serious, and substantial breach of | 


privilege. But, though Mr. Hope’s con- 
duct could not be justified, it might per- 
haps be extenuated. Mr. Hope had stat- 
ed what his feelings were at the time he 
committed the offence. He conceived 
himself to have been reflected on, in his 
capacity of advocate, and his character to 
have been misrepresented throughout the 
kingdom. Did that form a justification 
for him? Certainly not.. Had he ani- 
madverted an the statement contained in 
the newspapers, not assuming that state- 
ment, to be correct, it would have been no 
breach of privilege. But he assumed the 
statement to be correct, and then he im- 
puted motives to the learned gentleman 
who brought the question forward, and 
censured him for those alleged motives. 
This was a breach of one of their most 
valuable privileges. For what they ut- 


tered within those walls they were not ac- 
countable in any other place, nor to any 
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other authority.. Considering the error 
as one that had arisen from the infirmity 
of human nature, rather than from any de- 
sign to infringe the privileges of the House, 
or to hurt the feelings of any member, 
considering, also, that Mr. Hope had ex- 
pressed his concern and regret at what had 
occurred, he trusted the House would act 
with lenity. It might be introduced in 
the resolution, ‘* that in consideration of 
his expression of regret, at his violation 
of its privileges, the House does not feel 
itself called upon to proceed farther.” If 
the resolution were carried without such 
a statement, it might operate prejudicially 
hereafter. : 

Mr. Canning said, that he could not 
vote for the reprimand of Mr. Hope. 
It was to be decided whether that gen- 
tleman had been guilty of an intentional 
violation of their privileges, or whether, 
having a great duty to perform towards 
himself, that of repelling an injurious and 
unfounded accusation, he did not suffer 
a technical impediment to stand in the 
way of his vindication? The subject had 
been considered as if it were merely a 
question between the House and_ the 
offender. Undoubtedly, if a person out 
of doors questioned the freedom of speech 
in that House, great. mischief might 
follow, and the House would be called 
upon to vindicate its privileges: but they 
overlooked a material circumstance, and 
that was, the existence in the present case 
of a third party—the reporting press, the 
creature of their toleration. With re- 
spect to the publication of the debates, so 
long tolerated, it would not be practi- 
cable to put it down; and if it were prac- 
ticable, it would not be desirable. Before 
the House decided upon the case of Mr. 
Hope, an ardent young man, he trusted 
that every gentleman would look upon the 
case of that individual as his own. Living 
far from this metropolis—moving in a 
narrow society, where he could scarcely 
meet with any but those to whom he was 
individually known—with any but political 
friends to mourn over his fall—or political 
enemies to triumph in his degradation— 
what could be the feelings of such a man 
were he to pass over an injury such as 
he had received, without making some 
effort to vindicate his assailed character? 
For the learned gentleman (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) he felt the highest possible 
respect for his public and private cha- 
racter, both in that House and out of it. 
There.was one point to which he (Mr. 
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C.) attached importance, and: on which 
the declaration of that learned gentleman 
gave him great satisfaction. The learned 
gentleman had declared. that he was 
ignorant of the practice at the Scotch 
bar, with respect to obtaining the sig- 
natures of counsel. When he (Mr. C.) 
heard it stated, that Mr. Hope and Mr. 
M’Neil had signed that document, as 
counsel in the case, it made a strong im- 
pression upon his mind, and, he believed, 
upon the mind of the House; but the 
fact turned out otherwise, and the case 
failed for want of foundation. When he 
had heard the learned gentleman state 
that fact, he thought the case of Mr. 
Hope in jeopardy ;' and under that im- 
pression, he applied to his noble friend 
(Lord Binning) to know whether that 
point could be cleared up. His noble 
friend was apprized of the practice in the 
Scotch courts; and the fact turned out 
as had been expected—that the name of 
Mr. Hope was used merely in a technical 
manner.—The mistake was, he believed, 
general in the House, and originated cer- 
tainly with the learned gentleman. But 
it was not on the mind of that House, 
that the impression, so ‘erroneous and 
so unfavourable, had alone been made— 
it was made upon-the mind of the country. 
The morning after that statement had 
been made, tens of thousands had: no 
other impression than this — that Mr. 
Hope had sustained a most oppressive 
proceeding against an individual, for no 
other reason than to prejudice another 
individual, who was about to be placed 
on his trial for life or death. It would 
have been torture to any honourable mind 
to have sat down under such animputation. 
It was most natural on the part of Mr. 
Hope to take speedy means to set his 
character right before the public. He 
did not take the most prudent means—he 
would, were the thing to occur again, 
take another course. — The right hon: 
gentleman next adverted to the conduct 
of Mr. Hope at the bar of the House. 
Far from feeling a wish to violate, he had 
expressed his veneration for the privileges 
of parliament. With a frankness which 
belonged to the high feelings on which he 
acted, he owned that, in vindication of 
his professional honour, he had risked the 
consequences of an act which might be 
construed into a breach of privilege. The 
House was not treating, in the present 
case, with one who had violently offended 
—whose object was to degrade the pri- 
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vileges of that House, and to bring its 
character into contempt; but with one 
who felt its sanctity, and who was as 
anxious as any of them to maintain its 
power. Mr. Hope had been placed in a 
painful situation; he had to choose be- 
tween their displeasure, and his own last- 
ing disgrace. He had chosen ratlier to 
risk that displeasure than to seal his dis- 
grace and degradation. He hoped, that 
in choosing this manly part, Mr. Hope 
had also selected the safer course. He 
hoped that in vindicating his honour, the 
House would see nothing to induce them 
to send him back to his own country— 
to his society and friends—reprimanded, 
degraded, or disgraced : 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that the sym- 
pathy of the hon. members seemed entirely 
turned to Mr. Hope, and both his learned 
friend and the privileges of the House 
were forgotten. The right hon. gentle- 
man called upon every gentleman to place 
himself in the situation of Mr. Hope. He 
(lord A. H.) might also beg them to put 
themselves in the situation of the learned 
member who had been attacked. The 
object in view was, to protect members in 
the discharge of their duty. But this the 
resolution now proposed did not at all 
tend to do. He would ask any man to 
read: Mr. Hope’s letter, and say, whe- 
ther the expressions used there were bond 

Jide merely a vindication of character ? It 

was the duty of the House to prevent 
similar acts. It would be painful to him 
to press for a severe resolution: but he 
could not concur in a vote that declared 
a breach of their privileges to have been 
committed, and then proceeded to say, 
that they would go no farther with the 
business. 

Sir J. Mackintosh did not rise to op- 
pose any measure of lenity, but merely 
to answer the friendly appeal to himself 
of the noble lord opposite. He admitted 
that he was ignorant of the practice of 
the Scottish bar already alluded to; but, 
at the same time he concurred with his 
learned friend (Mr. Abercromby) as to 
the use which he had made of that part of 
the case. 

Mr. Courtenay consented to withdraw 
his original motion, and substitute the fol- 
lowing: ‘ That Mr. Speaker do commu- 
nicate the said Resolution to Mr. John 
Hope; and do inform him, that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, this 
House, taking into consideration the ex- 
planation given by him at the bar, and his 
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expression of regret at his violation of its 
privileges, does not feel itself called upon 
to proceed farther in this matter.” The 
resolution was agreed to, and Mr. Hope 
being again called in, the Speaker _com- 
municated to him the said Resolution. 

Mr. Menzies was then called in, and 
Mr. Speaker communicated to him the 
proceedings of the House of the said 9th 
July, in the matter of the complaint of a 
Letter signed W. Menzies, and addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Courier’? news- 
paper, 

r. Menzies said, he felt most anxious 
to assure the House of the profound re- 
spect which he entertained, and always 
had entertained, for their privileges. But 
he would shortly state the circumstances 
which had called forth the writing now 
before them. A report of a speech made 
in that House had reached him. In that 
report he found a severe attack «pon his 
conduct. He found that gross injustice 
was done to his motives by a false state- 
ment of his professional proceedings. If 
this false statement had originated with 
the newspapers, he considered it indis- 
pensable for him to correct it. If, on the 
other hand, it had really been made in that 
House, he felt sure that it had been made 
in consequence of false information. He 
had therefore applied by letter to the hon, 
gentleman for an explanation of the fact, 
whether the statement as set forth in the 
newspapers was correct. To this appli- 
cation he had received an answer, that the 
hon, gentleman was not responsible for 
any reports in the newspapers, but that 
what he had said was fully supported by 
the statement in his (Mr, M.’s) own let- 
ter. Now, as that statement did not 
support the reports in the newspapers, 
he understood this to be evidence that 
the reports were false. If he had un- 
derstood it otherwise, he would not 
have applied the term false to the state- 
ment of the hon. gentleman. He had 
written the paragraph now complained 
of, under the impression that what 


Mr. Abercomby had said coincided not | 


with the statements in the newspapers. 
Considering the statements in the news- 
papers false and calumnious, he could not 
retract a word of what he had applied to 
them; but he solemnly declared that he 
had not had the slightest idea that what 
he was doing was a violation of the privi- 
leges of that House, 

Ordered, «‘ That Me. Menzies, having 
explained his conduct to the satisfaction 
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of this House, be excused from any farther 
attendance upon this House.” 
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Thursday, July 18. 


Reraiv oF Beer Bit. ] Mr. Brougham, 
in rising to move the second reading of 
this bill, begged to premise that he meant 
to cast no reflections on either of those 
two large and respectable bodies who con- 
ceived themselves to be principally inter- 
ested in opposing it. The hon. and learned 
gentleman having proceeded to show that 
within a very few years the population of 
this country had increased from ten to 
fifteen millions, while the consumption of 
beer had considerably decreased, observed 
that several causes might be assigned for 
this fact. _He was not one of those who 
suspected the brewers of having adul- 
terated their beer by all those drugs 
which they were, he believed, with great 
exaggerations, accused of using; but one 
of those causes, he certainly, in common 
with the poor man, did believe to exist, 
and did absolutely find. It was not that he 
tasted the deleterious coculus Indicus, or 
guassia, or nux vomica, but it was the 
tax, the cruel tax, which he found in the 
pot. It was a tax which bore with pecu- 
liar hardship on the poor, and very slightly 
on the rich; for the malt duty was 20s. 
the quarter ; besides another duty of J0s. 
the barrel on strong beer. Now, reckon- 
ing three barrels to the quarter—the poor 
man had to pay a duty of 30s. per quarter. 
This was the unjust proportion in which 
the poor man had to pay for his beer. 





Out of every 50s. paid for that beer, 30s. 
was paid by the poor man who purchased 
| it at the common retail price. The gen- 
tleman of 20,000/. a year paid 20s. @ 
quarter for his share of the 50s. total duty, 
The rich man, who in the exercise of a 
| generous hospitality brewed beer for his 
| Own servants and those of his neighbours, 
| paid only 20s. where 50s. were paid in 
‘duties. This alone would furnish him 
(Mr, B.) with a sufficient ground for 
calling on parliament to protect his effort 
to obtain for the poor man a better article 
at a cheaper rate. He had now to come 
to closer quarters with the two bodies of 
men of whom he had spoken—the victual- 
lers and the brewers. And first as to small 
beer. The law at present permitted men 
to vend that article without a license. As 
to this small beer, unquestionably no li+ 
quor was ever better named ; but if there 
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was another word in the language more 
expressive of littleness and poverty than 
“ small,” as applied to this composition, 
he would use it. It was not of this that 
he was speaking, however, but of strong 
beer. Gin-drinking was that peculiar vice 
in the character of our artisans which 
he wished to put down. As to selling 
strong beer, an excise license and a ma- 
gistrate’s license were required for it, and 
it could not be sold in barrels containing 
less than five gallons each. If the excise 
licenses were done away with, and the 
Magistrates were enabled to grant their 
licenses for the sale of strong beer to 
whom they chose, there would be ‘but 
little difference between that course and 
the one which he should propose to night, 
except, indeed, that still the poor man 
would have to pay too dear for his beer. 
But one great evil would be prevented. 
Several of our laws were directed against 
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mouth of the public. The brewers had 
found it advantageous gradually to reduce 
the quantity of malt and hops in their 
beer, until at length it was no longer that 
liquor of which Boniface once declared, 
that he could eat, drink, and sleep upon, 
and which was also clothing tohim. The 
consequence of passing this bill would be, 
that a better and cheaper beer would be 
brewed; and, what was inealeulably the 
more important consideration, instead of 
aman being obliged to go himself to the 
tippling-house, and being there perhaps 
tempted to drink—or sending his daughter 
or female servant, or his wife thither—he 
would go to a shop for it, where no bad 
example would prevail to taint either his 
own morals or those of his family, to the 
great injury of the poorer classes of so- 
ciety. Then, too, the good old wholesome 
English beer would once more flow in the 
country, and become a competitor (and 


tippling, but with admiral inconsistency | he ventured to say, that on any fair terms 
they sent the poor man to the tippling- it would be a triumphant competitor) 
house before he could get his pot of liquor. | with that which was a liquor pernicious 
He was ready to concede to his hon. alike to the health and the ntorals of @ 
friend, that however contrary to the prin- | large proportion of the community. He 
ciple of a free trade it might be for the concluded by moving, that the billbe read 
legislature to grant monopolies, vet, as’; a’ second time. 

long as the law under which those mono-| Mr. F. Buzton expressed his concuts 
polies were authorized, was in force, the | rence in all the early and general obser~ 
parties to the monopolies had vested rights’ vations of the hon. member regarding the 
in them. But this was not the case with effect of taxation upon the peor. He 
the brewers; for he totally denied that contended that this bill would ruin not less 
the law had given them any such mono- than 50,000 persons, and interfere with 
poly, nor could he see how the extension thirty millions of property; but if it were 
of the magistrates’ licenses could induce : clear ofall other objections, the lateness at 
or encourage the vice of tippling. The | which it was brought forward ought to ens 
brewers were, for the most part, the land- | sure its rejection. He begged the House 
lords of the public-houses; and of late, so to separate the case and conduct of the 
far had they proceeded, step by step, in brewers from that of the publicans ; for the 
acquiring the possession of this species of latter at least were not monopolists, and 
property, that an instance was adduced had not, as had been said, overcharged 
the other day of there being in one thetrade with capital. A's to the London 
parish 49 public-houses, onlyone of which , brewers, he was prepared to show that they 
was not tlieir property. At present, the had not sold any such beer, in sep i 
only competition was: amongst the brewers composition or strength, as warranted the 
themselves. Ai most insufficient compe- | remarks of the hon. gentleman. After 
tition this for the public advantage! | stating the class of persons of whont pubs 
And though the argument did not apply | licans were generally composed ; namely, 
quite so strongly to London, where there servants who had made savings out of their 








were many and large capitalists, he could 
point out a district in the country where 
there was only one brewer. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that these brewers 
had made their monopoly complete by 
buying up all the property of a particular 
description which they could lay their 
hands on, so as to command the funnel 
by which the liquor was:conveyed to the 





wages—-he went on to argue from his owt 
knowledge, that the most important part of 
the business of a victualler was not the beer 
he sold in his house, but that which he sent 
out to customers in the neighbourhood. 
If chandlers and barbers, and other small 
shopkeepers, were allowed to sell beer, the 
consequence would be, that a most re- 
spectable, industrious, and numerous de- 
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scription of persons would be utterly anni- 
hilated. The existing law was established 
as long since as the reign of Edward 6th, 
and until very lately he had had a lease of 
a public house in his possession, granted 
by a distinguished citizen, and a member 
of the House—no other than Praise-God- 
Bare-Bones, which house was kept by a 
victualler at thismoment. From the time 
of Praise-God-Bare-Bones to the present, 
it had retained its license. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman had talked largely of the increase 
of the growth of barley, and of the im- 
provement of the revenue which this bill 
would occasion ; but he knew no law by 
which a man could be deprived of his pro- 
perty and his rights, without a full and 
fair equivalent. If the argument of public 
good and public convenience were to pre- 
vail in this instance, he saw no reason why 
it should not be extended to the national 
debt. . This was the first step towards an 
attack upon private property, and no man 
could tell which would be the last. He 
proceeded, on the contrary, to insist that 
the change in the law would be ruinous 
to the public morals, detrimental to the 
revenue, and injurious even to the growers 
of barley. If the bill were passed, the 
control which the revenue had over pub- 
lic houses would be destroyed. Obscure 
persons, without character and without 
money, would commence selling beer in 
private places; persons who would not 
fear fines, which they could not pay, or 
dread infamy which could scarcely make 
them more degraded. The practice which 
was now sought to be established with 
respect to beer, prevailed in the year 
1742. With respect to the sale of spirits 
at that period, so little were public morals 
or even public decency regarded, that 
venders of spirits in the streets of London 
put up boards, stating, in large letters, that 
persons might get drunk for one penny, 
dead drunk for twopence, and be allowed 
straw for nothing. It was not for his hon. 
friend, whohad, within a week, pronounced 
an invective against bills passed on the 
10th of July—who said they were open 
to the suspicion of injustice—to bring*for- 
ward a measure affecting so great a portion 
of society, and embracing so many impor- 
tant Consequences. 

Mr. Huskisson thought it injudicious at 
this period of the session, to legislate upon 
private property, when the parties inter- 
ested could not be duly heard. He there- 
fore recommended that the bill should be 
withdrawn for the present. He contend- 
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ed, however, that the’publicans had no- 
thing like a vested interest in the sale of 
beer, and that their case was not in any 
respect to be likened to that of the public 


creditor. He saw no material objection 
to a measure, if it could be devised, by 
which other persons besides licensed pub- 
licans raight be allowed to sell beer of some- 
what better quality than that now called 
small beer. It seemed to him that there 
could be no true ground for asserting, that 
all the publicans in the kingdom would be 
ruined by the bill upon the table. In a 
future session, he thought some plan of 
this sort might be devised by which the 
revenue might be augmented, and the 
growth of barley increased, without ma- 
terial injury to the licensed victuallers. 
The best mdde of encouraging the con- 
sumption of beer by the people in general 
ought to be steadily kept in view by the 
legislature. No person who had lived so 
long as he had but must perceive that a 
greater degree of sobriety prevailed 
amongst the lower classes now than was 
formerly the case. This was occasioned 
by a diminution of the quantity of spirits 
that used to be drank ; and to that might 
be attributed the very great improvement 
which was known to have taken place in 
the average duration of the lives of the 
lower orders. He implored the chancellor 
of the exchequer to ascertain, during the 
recess, whether, consistently with the pro- 
tection of the revenue, and even its im- 
provement, and without violating the rights 
of the publicans and others who embarked 
their capital in the beer trade, he could 
not devise some plan to enable families 
who did not wish to frequent public 
houses to procure a better article than 
small beer, from indifferent persons. 

Mr. Alderman Woed contended, that 
the bill would be injurious to a large class 
of persons without a corresponding good 
to the public. The great quantity of beer 
which a publican was enabled to draw, 
made the beverage he supplied superior 
to that which would be afforded by a 
chandler, who would keep perhaps a sin- 
gle barrel, which would, like the small 
beer now sold in the same way, be sour 
in summer and vapid in winter. In many 
parts of London good beer was now to be 
had at 4d. a quart, of which 1 $d. was duty. 
The vested rights of parties were surely to 
be regarded. Houses were taken and 
built on the faith of the existing law, and 
many widows and orphans would be ruined 
by the violation of it. There was, in point 
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of fact, a great competition in beer ; for it 
was obviously the interest of the brewers 
to supply the public houses with an 
article that would please their consumers. 

Mr. Brougham said, that on the failure 
of a Sieiuatiah clause in the Licensing bill, 
he had thought it his duty to introduce 
the present measure ; and finding so much 
interest and prejudice working against it, 
he had thought it necessary to persevere 
to the present stage. He should now 
consent to postpone the measure to the 
next session. He implored the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to turn his atten- 
tion to some arrangement with respect to 
the beer duty, so as to afford a middle 
kind of beer between that which paid the 
10s. and that which paid the 2s. duty. 
By the 43rd of the king, there was no 
medium. There was, however, no obstacle 
to private brewing. People generally had 
no notion how savingly private brewing 
could be carried on. They saved 30s. per 
barrel, and their proportion of the licen- 
sing duty, which produced 600,000/. a 
year. The first difficulty was the cost of 
the apparatus; but 3/, or 4/. would pur- 
chase brewing utensils sufficient for the 
poor and even for the rich man. If one 
person, could not purchase the whole three 
or four might club their mites and brew 
in each other’s houses, taking care (for 
there the exchequer stepped in) not to 
sell the beer to one another, but to share 
the produce of their common property. 
He recommended gentlemen to make the 
gift of this apparatus one of their boun- 
ties to the people in their neighbourhood. 
‘The only other obstacle was the supposed 
difficulty in the operation of brewing. 
There was a small pamphlet which gave 
all the instructions necessary on this sub- 
ject: it was Mr. Cobbett’s Sermon on 
brewing. He had never known a person 
who had read it, who was not able to 
compete with the most skilful brewer. 
Mean time, he would recommend that 
those who felt an interest in the bill, should 
petition for it. If half the activity was 
shown by those who had an interest in 
promoting the bill that was shown by 
those who had an interest in opposing it, 
the table would be covered with the 
prayers of hundreds of thousands of peti- 
tioners.. For himself, he should be found 
in his place next session, ready to assist 
the people. in obtaining one of the most 
important boons, as regarded their wealth, 
and health, and morals, that was ever 
granted by a legislature to a people. He 
should now withdraw the bill, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that ministers were not inimical to the 
principle on which the measure proceeded, 
On the. contrary, : the subject had been 
under the consideration of the Treasury, 
and means, he believed, had been de- 
vised to enable the public to brew a 
middle sort of beer, of a proper strength 
and body, and at a proportionate duty. 

The bill was withdrawn. 


CANADA GOVERNMENT AND TRADE 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for re- 
committing this bil, 

Mr. Wilmot in moving that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, said, that the matter 
of the bill before them might be brought 
under three heads: the first part went to 
alter the constitution of the provinces of 
Canada, which had been established by 


the act of 1791; the second, to apply to 


Canada the principles of an extension of 
free trade, which had been sanctioned by 
the bills of his right hon. friend; the 
third and last, to settle the appropriation 
of duties between the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada. The last of 
these in order he should consider first ; 
because it was the anomalous position of 
the provinces in reference to these duties, 
that had led to the necessity of remedial 
measures. When the French province of 
Canada was conquered by the British 


arms, the criminal law of England was 


introduced into the conquered country, 
and the civil law of France was suffered 
to remain, modified by a proclamation 
issued in 1763, and by various ordinances 
subsequently made. The alterations in- 
troduced into the French law by these 
ordinances, led tu anomalies in the law, 
which were remedied by the Canada act 
of 1774, which restored the French civil 
law to the province. From 1774 to 1791, 
the goverument of the province had been 
carried on by a governor and a numerous 
executive council, who had not the power 
of local taxation, the taxes being imposed 
by the parliament of Great Britain. Pre- 
viously to 179], after the American war, 
the upper part of the provinces which 
had been comprehended under the general 
name of Canada, but which was not in- 
habited, was colonized by American loy- 
alists. In 1791, the Quebec act. was 
passed, the debates on which took place 
amidst circumstances which were interest- 
ing to every Englishman who studied the 
history of bia country, as they produced 
the difference between two great. men, 
VOL. VII. 5Q 
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Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke. The colony 
was by act divided into two provinces, 
Upper and Lower Canada. This divi- 
sion was objected to by Mr. Fox, 
and it was defended on the ground that 
the inhabitants of the upper part of 
Canada were as nine to one English- 
men, and that it would be unjust to 
subject them to the same law as the 
lower province. At the same time, when 
separate provinces were erected, an 
arrangement was made respecting the 
duties levied in the port of Quebec, which 
was the common inlet to both provinces. 
The duties upon imports into Upper 
Canada did not amount to more than 
one-eighth of the duties on imports into 
Lower Canada ; and it was therefore con- 
sidered that the province of Upper Ca- 
nada was not entitled to more than one- 
eighth of the revenue. This arrange- 
ment continued up to 1797. From that 
period to the year 1817, the principle of 
examination by Custom-house officers was 
adopted, in order to ascertain the pro- 
portion of revenue which Upper Canada 
was entitled to receive ; but this practice 
was found so extremely inconvenient, that 
it was soon abandoned, and a fifth portion 
of the duties was assigned to Upper Ca- 
nada, for a period of two years. At the 
end of that period commissioners were 
appointed to regulate the proportion of 
revenue to be assigned to each of these 
provinces; but, notwithstanding all the 
diligence of those commissioners, it was 
found impossible to come to a fair adjust- 
ment of the claims of the two colonies. 
The consequence was, that Upper Ca- 
nada had been deprived of her fair pro- 
portion of revenue; and it was one of 
the objects of this bill to remedy this 
grievance by supplying the means of ar- 
bitration. When it appeared to be the 
deliberate opinion of the commissioners 
of Lower Canada, that they could arrive 
at no principle of adjustment, which was 
likely to be satisfactory to both colonies, 
it was natural for the government of this 
country to consider whether some mea- 
sures might not be adopted, which, by 
uniting the two provinces, and incor- 
orating their legislatures, might conso- 
idate the interests of the two colonies. 
Such a measure was suggested, not less 
by general principles of expediency, than 
by the pressing necessity arising out of 
the difficulty of adjusting the claims of 
the two colonies. He begged leave to 
refer to a report of a debate on this sub- 
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ject, which took place in that House in 
April, 1791, in which Mr. Fox declared 
his approbation of the policy of uniting 
the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. Mr. Pitt in his reply to Mr. 
Fox on that occasion, stated, that if the 
assembly were not properly constituted, 
it was subject to revision, and that there 
was nothing to hinder the parliament of 
Great Britain from correcting any thing 
which might appear to want correction. 
He agreed in the abstract principles of 
Mr. Fox, but thought that they could not 
conveniently be carried into effect at that 
period. The only object of the present 
measure was, to bring the two colonies 
into a closer union, by incorporating the 
two legislatures, so that the English lan- 
guage, and the spirit of the English con- 
stitution might be more completely dif- 
fused among all classes of their popula- 
tion. No rights or privileges now enjoyed 
by any persons, in either of the pro- 
vinces, would be, in the slightest degree, 
affected by the present measure. There 
was a clause in the bill which gave the 
representatives of the executive govern- 
ment a right to speak in the House of 
assembly. There was another clause es- 
tablishing a qualification for the persons 
elected, a provision which had been 
omitted in the first act. The sum fixed 
upon as a qualification was, however, such 
as would in no degree diminish the ge- 
neral competition for such a situation 
which ought to exist among a free people. 
There were two declaratory clauses, re- 
lating to the clergy and the feudal 
tenures, the object of which was to abo- 
lish a system of property, so ae re- 
pugnant to every sound principle of po- 
litical economy. In the clauses relating 
to trade, the same policy which had been 
pursued in the bill regulating the trade of 
the West India colonies had been applied 
to the inland trade of the Canadas. A 
drawback was allowed on rum imported 
from the West Indies, when exported 
again from the Canadas, to which he ap- 
prehended no objection would be made. 
An objection had been made to this mea- 
sure on the ground that the feelings and 
opinions of the people had not been con 
sulted; but he could assure the House 
that every means had been taken to pro- 
cure the best information on this subject, 
that the measure was deemed to be de+ 
cidedly beneficial to both provinces, and 
that it had ‘received the complete sanction 
of those who, from their position and ex- 
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perience, were best qualified to appre- 
ciate its merits. He concluded by moving, 
«That the Speaker do now leave the chair.” 
Sir J. Mackintosh said, that in rising to 
observe upon the very able and perspi- 
cuous speech of the honourable gentle- 
man, he hoped it would not be imputed 
to disrespect for that honourable gentle- 
man if in the course of his observations 
he alluded less frequently to his speech 
than might perhaps be expected. The 
reason why he should not advert to many 
of the observations of the hon. gentleman 
was, because they related to parts of the 
bill, in which he completely concurred. 
The hon. gentleman had justly observed, 
that the two great measures connected 
with these provinces which were intro- 
duced in the last reign, one at the com- 
mencement of the American war, and the 
other at the period of the great confede- 
racy against the French revolution, were 
attended with circumstances of great na- 
tional interest and importance. The pre- 
sent bill was introduced under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. Little good seemed 
to be expected, and little evil to be ap- 
prehended from it, if any judgment might 
be formed from the thin attendance of the 
House, which was called upon to consider 
its merits. The House was now called 
upon, on the 18th of July, to enter for 
the first time into the discussion of a bill, 
the object of which was no less than to 
change the constitution of two great colo- 
nies, to abolish their separate legislations, 
and unite them into one. He would put 
it to his majesty’s government, whether 
the present state of the House did not 
fortify the objections which he was about 
to make, and which were of a very limited 
nature, to a part of the present bill? All 
he contended for, was six months’ dela 
with regard to that part of the bill which 
related to the incorporation of the two 
legislatures: to the other parts of the bill 
he had no objection. The hon. gentle- 
man had divided his measure into three 
parts. Of the first of these, which ap- 
plied the principle of a free trade to the 
inland trade of the two provinces, he 
highly approved ; he concurred equally in 
the second part of the bill, which distri- 
buted between the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada the revenues derived from 
the port of Quebec; he objected only to 
the third branch of the measure ; or rather 
to the immediate adoption of that third 
branch, which related to the Union of the 
two provinces. He should move, that it 
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be an instruction to the committee to ses 
parate the two clauses of this bill, which 
incorporated the two provinces from the 
other two parts of the bill. The right hon. 
member for Chichester had that night put 
it to his learned friend not to press, at that 
late period of the session, a measure affect- 
ing the property of a considerable portion 
of the community. If this respect was to 
be shown to the body of publicans and 
brewers he trusted he might be allowed to 
call upon the House to show at least some 
tenderness for the rights, the privileges, 
the opinions, the feelings, and even the 
prejudices of two great provinces, con- 
sisting of several hundred thousand inha- 
bitants. The people of Canada had no 
means afforded them of approaching that 
House—no opportunity of presenting pe- 
titions, but they were to be taken at once 
by surprise, and to have the whole frame 
of their constitution and government al- 
tered, without being allowed to express a 
single sentiment or opinion as to the al- 
teration. He was anxious that his view 
of this question might not be misunder- 
stood. He did not moot any question of 
political philosophy as to the relations 
between the government and the peo- 
ple; he did not moot any question of 
constitutional law as to the competence of 
parliament to make laws which should be 
binding on the people of Canada. His 
own opinion was, that sucha power did 
inhere in parliament, by the law and con- 
stitution of England. Such a power was 
perfectly consistent with that dignified and 
noble position which parliament had aright 
to assume as the head of the great English 
confederation, composed of colonies spread 
over every region of the world. Of all 
powers, however, this was one which ought 
to be exercised with the greatest forbear- 
ance, and with the greatest regard to the 
feelings and interests of the parties who 
were to be affected by it. It was a power 
which ought not to be wantonly or indis- 
criminately exercised, but which should 
be reserved for extraordinary occurrences 
—to preserve the unity of the empire— 
to prevent discord between distant de- 
pendencies—to regulate the general com- 
mercial intercourse of every part of Eu- 
tope—above all, to correct any extraor- 
dinary act of direct misrule and oppression 
which the provincial governments might 
commit. It was by the neglect of these 
principles, and by the rashness with which 
the power of parliament over our colonies 
was exercised, hat America was lost to 
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this country ; and though that loss might 
ultimately be no great disadvantage to 
this country, it reflected the greatest dis- 
honour on the counsels which produced 
the separation. With regard to the 3ist 
of Geo. 3rd, that act was, of course, not 
irrevocable, for it was in the nature of all 
law to be revocable by the same authority 
which enacted it. It was of no import- 
ance therefore to refer to any thing which 
had been said in argument in the course 
of debates in that House. The great 
minister, whose opinion the hon. gentle- 
man had quoted, had given a very ob- 
vious and natural answer, namely, that 
whatever defects were discovered by ex- 
perience, it was in the power of the legis- 
lature to correct. This was not a narrow 
question of expediency limited to the 
immediate and local effects of this bill ; 
it was material to consider the general 
tendency of the measure, and the effect 
which it would have on the other colo- 
nies and dependencies of the empire. He 
would venture to affirm, as a general 
principle of colonial policy, especially ap- 
‘plicable to the colonies of North America, 
that colonies could only be retained, when 
governed bya loose rein. Whenever Eu- 
ropean states attempted to pursue a dif- 
ferent policy, and to govern distant colo- 
nies by a system of coercion and terror, 
they were sure to accelerate the separa- 
tion which they endeavoured to pre- 
vent, and to make that separation ad- 
verse which might have been amicable. 
He would not enter into the question 
of the liberality of the terms on which 
the provinces were proposed to be united : 
he did not even object to the Union; he 
objected only to its immediate adoption 
He would not inquire into the equity and 
liberality of the conditions or the inten- 
tions with which the measure was brought 
forward ; for the great question was, not 
what were the intentions of the mover, but 
what was the general tendency and effect 
of the measure? This was the first time 
that the British parliament had proposed 
to pass an act for the union of the 
legislatures of twocolonies. The attempt 
which was made on the legislature of 
Massachusetts excited at that time an 
universal insurrection throughout North 
America. There was not, however, an 
atom of an island in the West Indies 
possessing the miniature of a legislature, 
in which that legislature had been in any 
degree altered by the British parliament, 
without their consent. Yet it was now 
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proposed, without any notice to the peo- 
ple of Canada—upon no evidence—upon 
no statement of facts, but upon a mere 
general argument of expediency, and 
without going through the ordinary forms 
which were observed with regard to the 
interests of the most petty corporation in 
England, to take away the political and 
legal existence of two great colonies. 
Was the House in possession of any in- 
formation? Had they heard any evidence? 
Had they heard any thing but the state- 
ment of the hon. gentleman, that some 
conveniences would arise from the adop- 
tion of the measure ; that the English laws 
and language would be more generally 
diffused ; and that some oppressive tenures 
would be removed? Would the House re- 
fuse to pay the price of six months’ delay 
for that information which they could not 
fail to receive? Were the feelings and in- 
clinations of two great colonies no ele- 
ment in the political problem which re- 
lated to their incorporation? Were they 
to shut out all evidence which related to 
their feelings, inclinations, opinions, and 
prejudices? The House was bound to 
consult the feelings of the people of Ca- 
nada, for two reasons; first, because a 
regard to those feelings was essential to 
the happiness of the people; and secondly, 
because it was essential to the security of 
our own authority. If we disregarded the 
wishes and feelings of the people, we should 
expose our own authority to danger, and 
discover a weakness of which even the 
most absolute government, acting on the 
principles of common sense, might be 
ashamed. He had hitherto used no argu- 
ment which might not apply to a country 
governed by an absolute monarch, suppos- 
ing that monarch, by some rare accident 
or miracle, to be a reasonable and enlight- 
ened man. He would ask, whether any 
measure could be conceived more calcu- 
lated to alarm all our colonies than that 
in the last week of the session, when not 
more than 40 or 50 members were pre- 
sent, a bill should be introduced to effect 
what had never yet been attempted by 
an English parliament—to abolish the 
legislatures of two great provinces without 
their knowledge or consent? If such a 
measure were to pass under such circum- 
stances, what security would any of our 
colonies have, that their legislatures might 
not be taken away from them by surprise ? 
What. security would our West India 
islands have, that between one packet and 
another, the whole form of their consti» 
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tution and government might not be to- 
tally changed? He felt the force of this 
argument so strongly, that he was asham- 
ed of urging any thing in addition to it. 
He had indeed heard nothing from the 
hon. gentleman, which was applicable to 
the only material question; namely, the 
necessity of immediately passing this mea- 
sure. Was it proper that a measure which 
affected the liberties and pecuniary in- 
terests of the colony so deeply, should be 


-passed at this time—this late period of 


the session? Was it to be tolerated, with- 
out so much as consulting the legislature 
of Canada? Colonists. had a claim to a 
more than ordinary share of the:attention 
of the House. They had no represen- 
tatives of their own in it; and they could 
not, as colonists, have any legal represen- 
tation; but that was a stronger reason 
why they should have a moral represen- 
tation. The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded, by moving, “ That it be an 
instruction to the said committee, that 
they have power to divide the said bill 
into two bills.” 

Mr. Ellice felt all the difficulty which 
an attempt to answer the arguments of 
his hon. and learned friend (sir J. Mack- 
intosh) imposed upon him, and the more 
so as he was obliged to acknowledge his 
entire acquiescence in the general prin- 
ciples he had laid down. He considered, 
however, the present case a little beyond 
the scope of their application, or at least 
as affording, from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the Canadas were 
situated, a sufficient justification for the 
apparent deviation from them, which the 
present proceeding involved. According 
to his hon. and learned friend, this mea- 
sure was to be considered as an unneces- 
sary interference with the rights of the le- 
gislatures of the two provinces, in matters 
which were either permanently settled, 
or left to their regulation by the Quebec 
act, and he could not see in the state- 
ment of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wilmot) 


"any case of expediency even, much less 


of necessity, made out, which could justify 
passing this bill in the present session. 
His learned friend also complained, that 
there were no documents laid before the 
House, no expressions of the opinion or 
feelings of the people for whose interests 
it was proposed to legislate, and however 
much disposed he might be, individually, 
to place confidence in the assertions of the 


‘hon. gentleman, they could form no 
gational ground, for the House.to proceed 
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upon, in so important a bill, with such 
precipitation, at such an advanccd period 
of the session. He (Mr. Ellice) admitted 
there was great weight in these objections, 
although he was not exactly prepared to 
hear some of them urged by his hon. 
friend. As he (Mr. E.) had originally 
suggested, and pressed the adoption of 
this measure on his smajesty’s ministers, 
as the only one calculated to promote the 
permanent interests both of the coloniesand 
the mother country, and infinitely prefer- 
able to other expedients that had been 
advised, to meet existing difficulties, which 
rendered an application to parliament in 
the present session indispensable, he felt 
it incumbent on him, not only to state 
the reasons which influenced his opinions 
and conduct on the subject, but also to 
explain to the House some of the circum- 
stances which had unfortunately delayed 
the introduction of the bill, and his sur- 
prise at the unexpected and hostile oppo- 
sition of his hon. and learned friend. He 
would not follow his hon. friend (Mr. 
Wilmot) into all the details he had laid 
before the House. He could only con- 
firm them from his local knowledge of the 
position of the two provinces, and it was 
rather singular, that precisely the diffi- 
culties which had arisen between them, 
and which almost rendered the separate 
administration of their governments in 
future impracticable, had been predicted 
by Mr. Fox in 1795, as the necessary re= 
sults of the Quebec bill. No personin either 
province, or in this country, connected 
with them, now doubted the impolicy of 
their separation, and the question for the 
House to decide was simply, whether they 
would adopt the whole measure of re- 
uniting them, in preference to commencing 
in this session, a system of perpetual in- 
terference on the part of parliament, with 
the proceedings of their assemblies. At 
present the Upper province was left with- 
out the means of defraying the charges of 
its civil government, from the assumption, 
on the part of the Lower, of her exclu- 
sive right to impose duties on importation, 
and such restrictions on trade as she con- 
sidered expedient, at the port of Quebec, 
the common, and only communication of 
both with the sea. In consequence of 
disputes between the legislature and go- 
vernor of the Lower province, the former 
had suspended all these duties, without 
consulting the sister legislature, and as 
the revenue of both depended entirely on 
customs raised at Quebec, some measure 
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was necessary to remedy this evil, unless 
the House considered, under our other 
pressing emergencies, it was expedient, to 
gratify the caprice of the French As- 
sembly of Lower Canada, to place the 
additional burthen of the civil govern- 
ment of these colonies, on the people of 
this country. Previous to 1818, by an 
agreement betweer them, one-fifth of the 
revenue had been appropriated to the 
Upper province—since that time their 
population had increased, they required 
a larger proportional appropriation, and 
the Lower Assembly met this by refusing 
the former one, and telling them in the 
words of their own commissioners, that 
Upper Canada had long consented, as she 
was bound, to the state of dependence on 
the Lower province, which the natural 
situation of the latter with respect to the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the 
right of levying all duties within her own 
boundaries, gave her. The only remedy 
the commissioners point out, was perfectly 
impracticable: that of establishing custom- 
houses on the various internal communi- 
cations, which would cost more than the 
revenue collected would amount to. 
They add, that any other arrangement 
would lead to fresh demands hereafter, 
and that the inevitable consequence of 
such repeated discussions, ‘‘ must be 
serious misunderstandings, destruction of 
the interests of the two provinces, which 
were so intimately connected by the ties 
of allegiance to the same sovereign, and 
their local position.” What better argu- 
ment could be adduced in favour of the 
present measure, coming as it did from 
the only party who are supposed indis. 
posed toit? But he knew his hon. and 
earned friend would answer to this, power 
was expressly reserved, in the Quebec 
act, to regulate the trade, and that a bill 
might now be passed on that ground to 
levy the duties, which the Lower <As- 
sembly had allowed to expire, or refused to 
impose, for the expenses of the civil go- 
vernment. He must, however, recollect, 
that such a measure, as directly infringing 
the most valuable privilege of an inde- 
pendent legislature, would produce much 
more irritation, than an act not in- 
tended to deprive any class of persons, 
of rights they previously enjoyed, but 
which only provided for a fair extension 
of those privileges, to persons equally en- 
titled with the French population to a fair 
share in the legislature. Such an exten- 
sion would be fully justified by reference 





to the state of the population and of the 
country, at the passing of the Quebec act, 
and the present time. The population 
of Upper Canada then consisted of about 
10,000 souls ; that of the Lower province 
of about 300,000. An Assembly was 
provided for each, consisting of 16 
members for the Upper, and 50 for 
the Lower, but with power to add to 
their numbers, by any act or regula- 
tions of their own. The populations of 
the Upper province, from the administra- 
tion of British laws, and the more liberal 
principles applied to its government by 
an English legislature, had increased 
by emigration from this country and 
America, till it now amounted to baif the 
number in the Lower; and as all the in- 
crease in Lower Canada, had also been 
English and Americans, the proportion 
of persons speaking the English language, 
which had formerly been 30 to ] in both 
provinces, was not now more than 5 to 
4. In Upper Canada, the legislature had 
wisely passed a bill dividing the country 
into counties, and giving to each county, 
when it should contain 2,000 inhabitants, 
the right of sending one member, when 
4,000, two members, to the assembly, 
which now consisted of 40 members. In 
Lower Canada, the assembly had been 
always unwilling to extend their numbers, 
fearing a diminution of the French in- 
terest; and the additional population 
which had established English settle- 
ments in the new townships were com- 
pletely excluded from any share in the 
representation. 

Thus the assembly of Lower Canada 
consisted exactly of the number provided 
in the Quebec bill, and there was 
no probability of their admitting by any 
act of their own, representatives from the 
additional English population. That the 
House might judge of the principles on 
which this enlightened legislature pro- 
ceeded, he would only mention, that any 
attempt to induce them to alter the feudal 
tenures, under the old French law of 
the custom of Paris had failed, and that 
these, exploded in every other country in 
Europe, still existed from the prejudice 
of the Canadians against an improvement 
in a British colony. Looking at all these 
circumstances, and as it was necessary 
some measure should be taken to provide 
for the government of the provinces, he 
had advised that of reuniting them,’ and 
amalgamating the 40 members of the 
assembly of Upper Canada, with the 50 
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of the Lower province, giving to the in- 
habitants of the new townships of the 
latter, the right of sending 10 additional 
members, so that the representation might 
be fairly apportioned, and then leaving to 
the joint legislature the power of still 
farther extending their numbers on the 
principle of the act of the Upper pro- 
vince, as the population increased. At 
first, certainly, some objection had been 
urged to the plan by the provincial law 
officer, who had been sent home to repre- 
sent the situation of the country, and by 
other persons of considerable weight and 
authority—but, on considering all the 
bearings of the case, these persons, in- 
cluding the chief justices of both pro- 
vinces, who happened to be accidentally 
here, were convinced, the reunion was the 
only measure that promised efficient 
good, and warmly supported it. His ma- 
jesty’s ministers then divided, upon pro- 
posing the present bill, and certainly he 
had grossly, but unintentionally deceived 
them, in leading them to expect the sup- 
port, instead of the determined opposi- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend, from 
some communications which had passed 
between them. He had consulted his 
hon. friend, had given him the first draft 
made of the bill, which he had returned 
to him, as he understood, entirely ap- 
proving the measure, if the case he ‘then 
stated to him was made out to the sa- 
tisfaction of the House. If his hon. 
friend had even hinted the opposition on 
principle, which he now so strongly in- 
sisted upon, and which he was free to ad- 
mit on general grounds, had considerable 
weight, he doubted whether the measure 
would have been proposed. As it had 
passed through a second reading, how- 
ever, he should now lament its failure, 
although he was convinced the only con- 
sequence of delay would be the excite- 
ment of feelings of animosity between the 
English and French inhabitants in the 
mean time, and that the House ultimately 
would find it absolutely necessary to pass 
the bill. After having given so much 
encouragement to the measure, he did 
think his hon. and learned friend went 
rather out of his way, and beyond the 
fair scope of the case, in blazoning it, as 
an act of oppression and unjustifiable 
parliamentary rigor. He had listened 
with much pleasure to his splendid 
declamation on the general principles ap- 
ayo, to all legislation for our colonies, 


ut he little expected to hear a bill, giving” 
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to each Canadian, who possessed a free~ 
hold of the value of 5/. in a county, or 
10/. in a town or city, the right of freely 
sending his representative to an inde- 
pendent legislature, compared to the in- 
sane proceedings of parliament, in the 
commencement of our unfortunate contest 
with the United States. He had not suffi- 
cient acuteness of intellect to see exactly 
the similarity between the act depriving 
the people of Massachusetts of their le- 
gislature, and a bill granting to our fellow- 
subjects in Canada, the first and fairest 
representation in the world, except that 
which their neighbours had been obliged 
to establish, after wresting their inde- 
pendence from us. He (Mr. E.) had 
admitted fairly the probability of objec- 
tion on the part of the French inhabitants, 
and indeed the House ought to proceed 
only on an assumption of its unpopularity 
with them, although he felt assured it 
would be received by them with loyalty, 
and acquiesced in as a measure which 
must sooner or later have been necessary. 
It would be hailed with gratitude by any 
person in both provinces speaking the 
English language, and after all, it was not 
very probable, even if we did not inter- 
fere, that the English and American po- 
pulation inhabiting the immense countries 
watered by the St. Lawrence, would long 
submit to the regulations and government 
of the French oligarchy which had now 
possession of the Quebec assembly. 
What object had ministers in this mea- 
sure? Was it to maintain the control of 
the executive ? The establishment of a 
legislature of 100 members was not the 
likely means to attain that end, unless the 
conduct of its officers, was strictly directed 
to the general interest of the provinces. 
In all the cases brought forward by his 
hon. and learned friend, in illustration of 
his argument, some supposed object of 
the British parliament was sought for at 
the expense of the colonies. This ob- 
jection surely could not apply to the pre- 
sent bill; there was not even the appear- 
ance of a separate interest, and the House 
were called upon to act in this case, more 
as umpires to settle the disputes of the 
two provinces, and to apportion to each 
their fair share of weight in the joint ad- 
ministration of their own affairs, than in 
any respect to interfere in them. Allow- 
ing all reasonable weight to the objection 
of his hon. and learned friend, would it 
equally apply to good measures as to bad; 
and by his own admission he thought the 
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present measure a good one—or to a pro- 
ceeding on the part of parliament, securing 
in the fullest sense the popular rights 
of the colonists, to one curtailing, or 
abrogating them? His hon. and learned 
friend’s sole difficulty, appeared that of 
not having the expressed opinions of the 
people of Canada before them, and he 
(Mc. E.) admitted they must proceed on 
an assumption of the objection of the 
French population, but if the act took 
from them no rights they possessed, they 
could complain of no injustice, and all 
the House could gain by now deferring 
the proceeding, was the excitement of 
irritation, and prejudice to the measure, 
which might render its adoption in 
another session, although its policy was 
generally agreed to, inexpedient, and 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the colo- 
nies. The strongest objection he felt 
was the period of the session, and delays 
had occurred, entirely unforeseen, either 
by the hon. gentleman opposite or him- 
self, and arising from unavoidable causes, 
which it was ‘unnecessary to state to the 
House. But the House must not, there- 
fore, suppose, that the measure was 
hastily or inconsiderately brought for- 
ward. It had occupied the attention of 
his majesty’s ministers very early in the 
year, and one great inducement to pro- 
ceed, was the accidental presence of the 
most competent and weighty local au- 
thorities, who had all given their sanction 
to, and assistance in preparing the bill. 
The expected support of his hon. and 
learned friend, was, another motive 
with him for urging his hon. friend 
Opposite to introduce it, and certainly 
nothing had so much occupied him, 
as the intimation of some doubt sug- 
gested, but not strongly insisted upon, 
by his hon. and learned friend on the 
second reading. From his (Mr. E's.) 
local knowledge of the circumstances and 
situation of the colonies, nothing appeared 
tohimsoimpoliticas suspense or hesitation, 
after proceeding so far, or indeed, after 
the measure had been once determined 
upon by his majesty’s government, and 
communicated to the public. He there- 
fore, still trusted the House would adopt it, 
andthat his hon. and learned friend would 
be prevailed upon to withdraw his op- 
position. His hon. and learned friend said, 
as far as he could judge, the terms of the 
perce union were fair and equitable ; 

e could assure him, that its policy was 
approyed of by every person in England 
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connected with Canada, and that- the 
most important benefits were anticipated 
from it by all those, whose experience and 
knowledge of that country,-made them 
most capable judges-of its interest. How 
long these provinces might remain depen- 
dent on this country, or how long it was 
for the interest of both, that they should 
continue her colonies, was a question of 
some doubt and difficulty. He was con- 
vinced, thatin whichever light this question 
was viewed, the present measure, the more 
it was examined, would be found just and 
expedient. _ At present, if one province 
refused to levy the means of providing for 
the administration of its civil government, 
we had no choice, except that of defraying 
the expense ourselves, or entering into # 
system of contention which must end, as 
that which had been tried, previous to 
the American revolution. The other 
province might, in the mean time, be dis- 
posed to do every thing that this country 
could wish or desire. We could not by 
withdrawing our military protection from 
both, abandon our fellow subjects, whohad 
in all respects proved themselves worthy of 
and entitled to our support, to a state of 
anarchy, the necessary result of their con- 
tinued discussions on their separate rights. 
If, on the contrary, after having by the 
present bill united them under one govern- 
ment, and given them the most ample 
means of providing for the admizistration 
of it, by a legislature fairly and freely 
chosen from all classes of their society, 
this difficulty should arise, the great 
question of policy, whether it was advis- 
able with reference to the interest and cha- 
racter of both countries, to continue the 
connexion between them, on its present 
principle, might be calmly and dispassion- 
ately considered and settled. We should 
by the present bill have given to our 
British fellow-subjects, without injustice to 
their Canadian brethren, their fair share 
in the legislature of the country, and 
there could be no doubt of its rapid im- 
provement, whether dependent on or in- 
dependent of Great Britain, under the 
more enlightened and liberal principles, 
which had characterized hitherto, the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly in the upper 
province. He could only again implore 
the House to enable government to carry 
into effect their liberal intentions with re- 
spect to the Canadians, by passing the 
bill now before them. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the measure might be 
necessary and right, but it was of too im- 
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portant a nature to be carried at this 
period of the session, and without notice 
being given to the parties interested. 

Mr. Bright accused the advocates of 
the bill of sophistry, and stood upon the 
great Canadian statute, which allowed the 
assemblies of the colonies to make laws, 
subject to the revision of the British 
House of Commons. The law by which 
a constitution was given to Canada was 


.intended as a permanent measure. It was 


under that character recommended from 
the throne, and so acknowledged by every 
branch of the legislature. They were now 
about to take away what the legislature 


chad deliberately conferred. Would not 
ahat very measure, compared with the 


silence observed, excite the greatest dis- 
content, if there existed, as he believed 
there did exist, a sense of spirit amongst 


the Canadians? It was purely an Upper 


Canada bill, having for its object to de- 
stroy the influence of the Lower Provinces, 
and give a decided superiority to the Pro- 
testant over the Catholic population. If 
they took away the legislature from Ca- 
nada, what security would every other 
British colony have? Where was the 
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high commercial interests would justify 
such an interference; and it had become 
necessary for the peace and tranquillity of 
these provinces, as measures had already 
taken place which had produced great ir- 
ritation. In the very act of the 31st 
Geo. 3rd, which gave to Canada a repre- 
sentative system, the subsequent interpo- 
sition of the legislature of Great Britain 
was contemplated. In subsequent sta- 
tutes, with respect to Canada, parliament 
had acted upon that principle. With re- 
spect to the time at which the measure 
was proposed, this objection was too fre- 
quently, in the lack of argument, urged to 
defeat a bill, the beneficial tendency of 
which could not be controverted. 

Mr. Denman limited his objections to 
the measure, to the simple ground of the 
advanced period of the session, and the 
thin attendance of members. 

The Marquisof Londonderry contended, 
that the lateness of the session ought not 
to prevent them from adopting a measure 
which would confer upon the Canadas a 
| great advantage. If government had not 
| been strongly impressed with a conviction 





; that the change contemplated by this 


security of Jamaica or of any other of our | measure was anxiously wished for in both 
West India dependencies? He protested | the Canadas, it would never have been 


against any such violation of the rights of 
British subjects. These rights were in- 
alienable, and he could not acknowledge 
those grounds of expediency on which it 
was sought to violate them. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the ob- 
jections urged against the bill, were founded 
on.a misconception of its object. It did 
not contemplate any such change as its 
Opponents assumed. The great object of 
the bill was, to provide for an incorporat- 
Ing union between the two provinces. 
The question then resolved itself into 
three parts. First, whether the parlia- 
ment possessed the power to interfere ; 
secondly, whether there existed that ex- 
pediency which justified that interference ; 
and, lastly, whether the present advanced 
period of the session was a sufficient ar- 


gument to delay an interference, which, 
,on every other ground, was most benefi- 


cial? At to the first point, it was undis- 
puted that parliament possessed the power. 
The constitution of Canada rested on an 
act of parliament, which act had destroyed 
the pre-existing constitution of that co- 
Jony. The next point was, whether or 
not there existed that state expediency 
which demanded such an interference? 


It was admitted that the consideration of | 
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submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
‘ment. He therefore trusted that gentle- 
| men would allow the bill ta go into a 
committee. 

The House divided: Ayes, 48; Noes, 
14. The bill was then committed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 19. 

In1sH InsuRRECTION Bitt.] The 
Earl of Liverpool rose to move the 
second reading of this bill. He said, there 
was no disposition in the government of 
Ireland to exercise unduly the power 
which it was unfortunately necessary to 
give, nor to retain it a moment longer 
than the safety of the country required. 
But the dispatches from the lord-lieute- 
nant showed, that though tranquillity and 
security to property had been ensured by 
the act, there was reason to apprehend 
ithe most injurious effects would take 

place were it to be suspended. 

| The Marquis of Lansdown, though he 
‘admitted the measure to be necessary, 
‘considered himself bound to enter his 
‘protest against continuing to act on the 
principle of this bill; which was the off- 
spring of a system of palliation of evils, 








unaccompanied with ‘any parliamentary 
evidence of an intention to adopt means 
for the removal of those evils. It was 
stated, that the Insurrection act had a 
temporary effect, but that the moment its 
operation was withdrawn from a district, 
the same evil recurred. Thus it was evi- 
dently no remedy. It was to the full 
protection of the law, and to a conviction 
of that protection in the minds of the 
people, that their lordships must look for 
tranquillity. 

Lord Ellenborough, though he disap- 
proved of the principle of the bill, felt 
himself bound to agree to it, as it afforded 
a protection which the people of Ireland 
were by habit brought to expect. In 
giving his consent to this bill, he held the 
government to be distinctly bound to in- 
troduce measures of conciliation. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that if the 
bill did not pass, there would be no se- 
curity for the lives and property of the 
loyal inhabitants of Ireland. 

Lord Redesdale supported the bill, on 
the ground of immediate necessity. The 
cause of the evil of which all complained, 
was, that the law had never been pro- 
perly administered in Ireland. The con- 
sequence was, that the character of the 
people of Ireland was affected by that 
mal-administration. 

The Earl of Darnley gave his consent 
to the bill under the same qualification 
as other noble lords. He expressed a 
general confidence in the noble marquis 
at the head of the government of Ireland. 
With regard to Ireland, no real good 
could be expected from palliatives. It 
—_ necessary to go tothe root of the 
evil. 

The Earl of Donoughmore gave his re- 
luctant assent to this measure, as one of 
imperative necessity. That Ireland had 
been long and cruelly mis-governed was 
a notorious fact; but the quéstion here 
was, what could be done in the midst of 
a lawless and powerful confederacy against 
all order. Such a state of things must 
be put down, and he was compelled 
to admit, that there was no othér way of 
meeting the existing evil than by resort- 
ing to such a measure as the present. 

The Earl of Rosslyn feated, that the 
present measure partook more the cha- 
racter of a permanent than a temporary 
regulation. He objected to the bill, ‘as 
giving an excessive power to the magis- 
trates, without providing any redréss for 
the people in case of its abuse. 
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The Earl of Roden supported the bill, 
as ‘the measure most likely to restore the 
tranquillity of Ireland, and attributed the 
evils under which she laboured to the 
number of absentees. ; 

Lord Holland said, that if he could 
confide to any man such frightful and un- 
constitutional pdwers as were granted by 
this bill, he would confide them to the 
noble marquis at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment. The'powers, however, that were 
granted by the insurrection act, he would 
never again grant toany individual. Hehad 
once in his life supported such a bill; but, 
without any affectation, he would say, 
that the vote which he had given in sup- 
port of it, lay like a lump of lead upon 
his mind, and was the only act of his po- 
litical life, of which, upon a retrospect 
he sincerely repented. One of his ob- 
jections to the bill was, the enormous ex- 
tent of its powers. Allowing that they 
were necessary, still he would ask, why 
was not the bill conferring them accom- 


panied by some measure of a conciliatory — 


nature? One noble lord had attributed 
much of the evil in Ireland to the want of 
respect paid to the laws by the population 
of that country. He would, however, ask, 
were the laws themselves respectable ? 
So long as they were of a nature like that 
upon their table, they would never excite 
respect in the breast either of the people 
or the magistracy. As an English gen- 
tleman, he would say, that if such a bill 
were passed in England, he would imme- 
diately throw up his commission as a ma- 
gistrate; because he was convinced that 
no one could execute it without becoming 
a worse man, and a worse subject to a 
free government. The bill placed ‘arbi- 
trary power in the hands of those who 
were likely to abuse it, sometimes from 
fear, and at other times from a wish 
to take revenge. Indeed, he would 
rather confer such authority as it gave 
upon the military officers of the Crown, 
than upon those whom it employed in 
Ireland in a civil capacity. The bill was 
calculated to aggravate all the evils under 
which Ireland at present laboured. He 
therefore could not consent to the passing 
of such a measure. 
The bill was read‘a'second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 19. 
Steam Boats—ForReEIGNERS ‘AT 
GRAVESEND: ] Lord Binning presented 
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a petition from the coach proprietors, 
innkeepers, and others, in the high road 
from London to Dover, complaining of 
the injury which they sustained by the 
steam vessels going direct from London 
to France. They prayed that a tax might 
be imposed on Steam Boats. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that as the 
present discussion seemed to involve all 
grievances which did and did not arise 
from steam boats. He should address the 
right hon. gentleman opposite on one 
connected with his department; namely, 
the compelling all foreigners to exchange 
their papers, and take up their passports 
at Grayesend, to their great personal in- 
convenience, as they are obliged to go 
there the day before the vessel sails, 
and eithet wait its arrival or return to 
London, where, it should appear, the alien 
office would much more naturally have 
been the place for them to apply ;—But, 
within a very few days, a foreigner of 
high rank had applied to, but was 
answered, he must go to Gravesend, and 
might then come back, and embark in 
London if he pleased. Mr. G. said, he 
did not mean to make of this a very seri- 
ous evil, but it was a species of vexation 
of which the English would very loudly 
complain, if subjected to it in any foreign 
country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he had 
that very morning giyen directions to re- 
medy the inconvenience complained of. 
He was aware that steam boats from 
London to France had been running for 
some time, but he wished to wait until 
he saw whether they were likely to be- 
come permanently established. Finding 
that they were likely to continue, he had 
that morning given directions at the 





Custom House, that passports should be 
there delivered to foreigners, in order to | 
prevent the necessity of their going to | 
Gravesend. 

Mr. Gurney expressed himself satisfied. 


Atigens Recuiation Bitt.] Onthe 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 

Mr. Bernal expressed his strong dis- 
approbation of the principle and details of 
the measure. It was no longer called for 
by any foreign war, but the ground on 
which it rested was, that it was necessary 
for the sake of preserving our friendly 
relations with continental states. He con- 
tended, that though it was only to con- 
tinue for two years, it contained in itself 
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the seeds of perpetual regeneration. For 
the very reasons for which the measure 
was solicited, it might be shown to be im- 
politic and unjust. If the ordinary law 
was not sufficient for repressing the plots 
and machinations of aliens, when any ex- 
traordinary danger arose, the minister 
might rely upon parliament to afford him. 
powers equal to the emergency. If pro- 
jects against foreign states were concert- 
ing here, it would be amply sufficient to 
preserve the bonds of amity, that the en- 
terprise should be communicated through 
the medium of the established envoys. 
The bill had the effect of producing a 
degree of suspicion. and distrust in the 
minds of strangers, wholly inconsistent 
with their previous notions of British hos- 
pitality and generosity. 

Mr. Wetherell arguedgthat the principle 
of the Alien bill was as old as the consti- 
tution of the country. It was a power in- 
herent in the Crown from the earliest 
periods. Every state in its first rudi- 
ments must have the right to admit, ex- 
clude, or send away those who were not 
its subjects. Magna Charta, in terms, ap- 
plied to merchant strangers only; and 
they could not come, but under the safe 
conduct and protection of the king; by 
which in fact was meant the king’s license. 
There were between 15 and 20 statutes, 
from the time of Magna Charta to the 
reign of Henry 6th, in which provision was 
made for the admission into our ports of 
merchant strangers only. How, then, 
could gentlemen contend, that a right, 
specifically granted for the purposes of 
trade, could be extended generally to 
persons having nothing to do with trade? 
Magna Charta gave the right of safe con- 
duct jto those who came here to trade; 
but it went no farther. This was the in- 
terpretation given to the passage by sir 
Matthew Hale, and other eminent men. 
There was a curious document now in 
existence, from which it appeared, that in 
the reign of Edward 3rd, a safe conduct 
was given to a merchant of Bourdeaux “to 
come here to prosecute. his affairs ;” 
which showed that the power to allow 
or to prevent the entry of foreigners into 
this country had been anciently exercised 
by the Crown. If a merchant were coming 
here, not to prosecute treason, but to pro- 
secute his trade, it would, he admitted, 
be wrong to prevent him; but the ques- 
tion was, whether the state had or had 
not the right to exercise this power over 
aliens? Was language, which evidently 
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pointed at persons acting in a mercantile 
character, to be enlarged to the extra- 
vagant limits to which the genius or fancy 
of his learned friend (sir J. Mackintosh ) 
wished to extend it? His learned friend 
had argued, that this privilege was given 
to foreigners, not only for the purpose of 
trade, but that the constitution granted it 
to all persons who pleased to make use of 
it. He denied the truth of this proposi- 
tion. If persons came here simply to 
trade, it would certainly be a breach of 
Magna Charta to remove them; but he 
would on that principle graft this propo- 
sition, that persons coming here were 
amenable to the coercive power which 
every state possessed ; and if they resided 
here under the mask and pretence of 
trading, but really with intent to acts 
injurious to the Community, they might 
be sent out of the country. It was 
proper to inquire what the antecedent 
practice of the constitution was, in order 
to discover whether they were violating a 
principle indigenous to it. He must con- 
tend, that the same principle which an- 
ciently prevailed was still in existence, 
unless it could be shown that it had been 
repudiated and thrown away. Had not 
the state the same power over aliens that 
it always had over the natural-born sub- 
jects of the Crown? If it appeared that 
it had always exercised a similar power 
over the natural-born subjects of the 
Crown, it must follow, that it had a right 
to use a congenial and analogous autho- 
rity over aliens. If he could prove that 
the Crown had the authority to say to its 
natural-born subjects, ‘ You shall not 
quit the kingdom,” or, being absent, to 
command their return, then he brought 
those who opposed the bill to this mon. 
strous absurdity—that it exercised a 

ower over its natural-born subjects 
which it could not enforce with respect 
to aliens—that it was strong where it 
ought to be weak, and weak where it 
ought to bestrong. Strong where it ought 
to be weak, by exercising a power of 
coercion over its natural-born subjects 
and abridging their rights ; but weak with 
respect to aliens, who, though not equal 
candidates for favour, were left in the 
possession of that privilege of which the 
natural-born subject was deprived. He 
would not contend that the alien should 
be placed in a worse situation than the 
natural-born subject; but he must argue 
that the latter ought at least to enjoy as 
extensive a privilege as the former. He 
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was surprised to hear the learned member 
for Lincoln (Mr. J. Williams) say, that 
the writ ne exeat regno originated ina dark 


| age; that it was only to be found in some 


hole or corner of the constitution. Fitz- 
herbert, whose authority was highly re- 
spected, gave a laborious statement of the 
power and effect of the writ me exeat 
regno. That writ might be applied ; first, 
to prevent any persons from leaving the 
kingdom; 2nd, to prevent the departure 


of any particular individual; and, 3rd, 


if parties were abroad, the power of re- 
call existed, by letters under the great 
or privy seal. The writ might be issued 
by the lord chancellor, ex arditrio; by the 
secretary of state, or the keeper of the 
privy seal. Lord Hale, by his annotations, 
sanctioned the doctrine laid down in Fitz- 
herbert. A case in which the existence 
of this controlling power was peculiarly 
manifested occurred in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and was to be found in Dyer’s 
Reports. There a merchant left the cour- 


try without license, under the 5th of © 


Henry 2nd, which permitted none but 
nobles, soldiers, and merchants, to leave 
the country. Complaint was made of his 
departure, and the queen referred it to 
the judges. The question was, whether 


he went abroad for the purpose of trading, 
or for general residence; and the judges’ 


held, that as he was a merchant, he had a 


right to go abroad. In the time of James’ 


Ist, sir T. Dugdale went to Venice, and 
refused to obey the king’s letters of recall. 
Prior to his going abroad, he had made over 
his property toa friend. It was questioned 
whether the property thus made over could 
be forfeited on account of his conduct ; 
but the Court of Exchequer found that it 
was forfeitable. This showed that the 
Crown had exercised the power of in- 
flicting a penalty on a natural-born sub- 
ject for remaining out of the realm. In 
1716, in the reign of George Ist, lord 
Wharton, who had been created a-duke 
for the attachment he had manifested to 
the reigning family, changed his political 
sentiments, and attended at the court of 
St. Germain’s. He was recalled, but he 
refused to obey the order, and confisca- 
tion of his property followed. Here they 
found that latent power in full operation, 
which they were told no one ever heard 
of, except in the * dark periods of the con- 
stitution.” They would find that it had 
been resorted to in all times and ages, 
down to the reign of Geo. Ist.—He would 
next inquire into the power which the 
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state had over aliens. 
plained that point fully in his inquiry into 
the right of the Crown to open and shut 


the ports of the kingdom at pleasure. | 


Now, surely, if the Crown had a right to 


Lord Hale ex- | 
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should be lectured in private.—He went: 


' along with gentlemen on the other side in 


keep out ships, it had also authority to | 


keep out those who were embarked in 
them. Lord Hale spoke of the Crown as 
the bearer of the keys of all the ports and 
havens in the country. He could cite 
various letters from the time of Henry 3rd, 
which had been directed by the Crown to 
the governor of Dover, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and others, to prevent fo- 
reigners from coming into this country in 
time of peace. If they ventured here, it 
was ordered that they should be sent back. 
At various periods this power was vigi- 
lantly exerted to prevent emissaries from 
the See of Rome coming to England. 
This was a clear proof of the exercise of 
that authority which they had been told 
never existed. But it was quite evident, 
that in some branch of the constitution 
that power always did exist, to prevent 
individuals who were not merchants from 
coming here. From a curious letter, to 
be found in sir Dudley Digby’s compila- 
tions, it might be seen, that queen Eliza- 
beth’s lawyers conceived that the right of 
dismissing aliens belonged to the Crown. 
The letter contained instructions which 
the earl of Worcester was ordered to carry 
to sir F. Walsingham, then minister at the 
French court. The French king had com- 
plained that Elizabeth had received into 
her dominions the relics of the Hugonot 
party, after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. He demanded, * not only that they 
should be admonished, but that they 
should be commanded to return.” Sir F. 
Walsingham was directed to expostulate 
with the French king; and the instruc- 
tions were signed by lord Burleigh and 
sir T. Smith. Those instructions con- 
tained the following passage :—* It is the 
privilege of Great Britain to receive exiles 
of France and every other country; but if 
they attempt any thing to the disquietude 
of the realm, they are sent away.” A 
case occurred in the reign of James Ist, 
where the court of Spain remonstrated 
against the expulsion of a Spaniard from 
this country. The answer was, “ that 
he had been intriguing in the court.” At 
the same time, some low-born Irishman 
insulted sir C. Cornwallis, our ambassador 
in Spain. He, however, did not request 
that the offender should be removed 


- to Dublin, but merely-desired that he 





their feelings and principles respecting’ 
this bill; but he could not go along with 
them in saying that we abrogated the 
laws, and tarnished the glory of our an- 
cestors, in advocating this doctrine. 
Aliens could not be domiciled in ‘this 
country. How was that consistent with 
the rights alleged to be given by Magna 


| Charta? ‘They were entitled, it ‘was con- 


tended, to live in this country ; yet they 
must live under vines and fig trees, and 
sheltered only by the canopy of heaven. 
Merchants only were by law allowed to 
have houses. If the power of sending 
aliens out of the country was possessed 
only by the king and the parliament, then 
they might misconduct themselves while 
parliament was not sitting, without any 
power of sending them away. He agreed 
with gentlemen opposite, that if aliens 
were sent out of this country because 
they were unpopular at foreign courts, 
then the powers of the act were abused. 
That they should be accused of offences 
in foreign countries, was no reason for 
refusing them protection here. The regi- 
cides of Louis 16th, if they had sought 
shelter here, ought not to have been sent 
away. Exiles for crime ought to find an 
asylum in this country. The criterion 
was, whether this state was likely to be 
injured by their presence. 

Mr. Denman said, that though he was 
not sanguine enough to believe that there 
was any chance of defeating this measure 
in the present session, he still hoped that 
it might be repealed in the next. With 
respect to the object and tendency of this 
bill, the feelings of his learned friend 
were involuntarily engaged on the side of 
those who opposed it; and he could not 
help thinking that this avowal had done 
him ‘more credit, both as an English 
lawyer and a gentleman, than any of the 
arguments, however acute or ingenious, 
which he had urged in its support. Cer- 
tainly, if this were merely a bill for mo- 
difying and regulating an ancient prero- 
gative of the Crown, his learned friend 
would be entitled to consider it as a boon 
to foreigners, instead of an act of op- 
pression. He had always considered the 
line of argument taken by his learned 
friend as involving a question of mere an- 
tiquarian research; but even upon this 
feeble and insufficient ground, he was pre- 
pared to meet the supporters of the bill. 
His learned friend admitted, that he could 
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claim of prerogative was recognised as a 
part of the law of England. This con- 
cession involved the whole argument, for, 
if there was no such testimonial to be 
found, it was surely not too much to 
infer that such a prerogative, formed no 

art of the law of the land, His learned 
friend had said, that the same reasoning 
raight be equally applied to the writ of 
ne exeat regno, and that there was no evi- 
dence of its frequent or modern exercise. 
But, was his learned friend prepared to 
contend that there was no more evidence 
of the writ of ne exeat regno, than of the 
alleged prerogative of the Crown, to send 
aliens out ol the country? There was 
not a single compendium of law, in which 
the prerogative of the Crown to restrain 
subjects from leaving the realm was not 
mentioned. In Comyn’s Digest, mention 
was made of the writs ne ereat regno and 
revertatur in regnum. But if they looked 
to the head of * Alien,’ either in that 
work or in Bacon’s Abridgment, and to 
the enumeration of all the disadvantages 
under which aliens laboured, not the 
slightest intimation would be found of 
their being expellible from the country 
at a moment's warning, at the caprice of 
@ minister of the Crown. Aliens were 
undoubtedly disqualified by the law of 
England from holding land ; but it surely 
could never be: the intention of our an- 
cestors, who gaye them the right of re- 
siding in this country, to deny them the 
shelter of a home. The right of aliens 
to sue in all personal actions was recog- 
nised by the law of England; and this 
right was whally incompatible with the 
arbitrary power of sending them out of 
the country, during the prosecution of 
their legal claims. Mr. Fox strenuously 
denied that such a power existed in the 
Crown. Mr. Pitt never asserted it; and 
Mr. Burke admitted that it was only to 
be conceded under circumstances of ex- 
treme necessity. Not a single statute re- 
ferring to aliens made the slightest men- 
tion of the existence of this supposed 
prerogative in the Crown. The procla- 
mations were regarded by lord Coke as 
against the law of the land ; and the ob- 
jection to them received additional con- 
firmation from Magna Charta. Either 
Magna Charter ought to be repealed, or 
this law ought not to be passed. He 
denied that there was any analogy between 
this law and the law ne exeat regno. The 
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not find in any historian, lawyer, or com- | question came to be, who was the person 
piler, a single authority to show that this | who was to be sent out of the country ; 


and that would be found to depend upon 
the will of the gavernment. The impres- 
sion upon foreigners’ minds as to the 


/measure might be seen from what had 


taken place in the late queen’s case with 
respect to Marietti. Many aliens had re- 
quested not to be brought forward as 
witnesses on her majesty’s behalf, from an 
apprehension that their evidence might 
cause the act to be enforced against them. 
In the case of alien jurors, the effect of 
the bill would be still more dangerous. 
He really thought that its existence would, 
in any cause where government was pro- 
secuting, give a legal ground of challenge 
to the defendant. Where was the ne- 
cessity for the bill? Arbitrary power 
might always be asked for as desirable ; 
but it was not because it was convenient 
that it therefore ought to be granted. He 
saw nothing to apprehend from what had 
been called the ruining of empires. That 


we had lost America would not now be - 


considered gg absolute ruin. That South 
America was separated from Old Spain, 
was not an event pregnant with very dan- 
gerous consequences. From the downfal 
of the Bastile, and of the Inquisition, and 
of the. principles which had supported 
those establishments, he augured nothing 
but advantage to the world, *He should 
vote against the present measure, because 
he thought it most injurious both to the 
honour and to the interests of England. 
Sir R. Wilson opposed the bill as a dis- 
grace to the national character and as a 
measure not resorted to in France. In- 
stances of the abuse of the act might be 
stated in numbers, Witness the case of ge- 
nera| Gourgaud, sent out of the country 
upon the deposition of a wortliless indivi- 
dualto whom he owedmoney. Witness the 
treatment, not only. of Napoleon living, 
but of Napoléon dead. He would read 
@ paper, signed by count Montholon, in 
which the count declared, that the exe- 
cutors had, at St. Helena, ordered a 
tablet to be placed, by Mr. Darling, on 
the emperor’s coffin, with an inscription, 
as follows: ‘* Napoléon Né a Ajaccio, le 
15 Adut, 1769; Mort a Ste Heléné le 5 
Mai, 1821.” This tablet, sir Hudson 
Lowe, would not allow to be placed on 
the coffin, and would not even permit the 
initial of that name, which had filled, and 
will fill the universe, to be inscribed upon 
it. The bill would no doubt be passed 
this session; ‘but the hon. member for 
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Durham would move for its repeal in the 
next. 

Colonel Stanhope felt convinced that 
no person would object to it, who had 
not done something wrong in his own 
country. He would beg leave to ask the 
gallant gentleman, by what law he had 
been sent out of France? 

Sir R. Wilson replied, by that power 
which had violated the convention of 
Paris. 

The House divided: Ayes, 75. Noes, 
32. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Baillie, Col. J. Marjoribanks, S. 
Barham, J. Monck, J. B. 

Barrett, S. M. Moore, P. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Palmer, Fyshe 


Bernal, R. Prendergast, M. 
Burdett, sir F. Rice, S. 
Craddock, S. Robinson, sir G. 


Crompton, S. Scarlett, J. 


Davies, col. Smith, W. 
Denman, T. Smith, J. 
Forbes, C. Smith, RK. 
Gurney, H. Whitbread, S. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wood, alderman 
Hume, J. TELLERS. 
Lockhart. J. J. Calcraft, J. 
Lushington, Dr. Wilson, sir R. 
Maberly, J. 


Mr. Hobhouse then moved, that the 
bill be entitled. “ A bill to repeal so 
much of the great charter of England, 
and of other statutes, as relates to the 
free ingress and free residence of foreign 
merchants in these islands, and to assimi- 
late, in that respect, the executive au- 
thority of Great Britain to the despotic 
governments of the continent.” — The 
House divided: Ayes, 20. Noes, 69. 

The bill was then passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 23. 
Prracy In tHe West Inpies.] Mr. 
Canning presented a petition from certain 


‘merchants, shipowners, ‘and underwriters 


of Liverpool, complaining of the numerous 
piracies in the West Indian seas. The 
right hon. member, having detailed the 
contents of the petition, begged to add 
some facts with which he had been fur- 
nished regarding outrages committed upon 
British shipping. On the 13th Dec. 1821, 
when within five miles of Cape San An- 
tonio, a British ship bound for Liverpool, 


‘had been stopped bya crew of armed men, 


Piracy inthe West Indies. 
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who boarded her and demanded of the 
steward if there were any specie on board. 
The answer being in the negative, the man 
was instantly stabbed by the pirates. 
They then endeavoured to extort a con- 
fession from the captain, and compelled 
his own crew to hoist him up by the neck 
to the yard-arm, where he entreated ‘his 
own mate to fasten weights to his feet 
that his misery might be more speedily 
terminated. Of course, this was not al- 
lowed, and when taken down and while 
lying on the deck in a state of almost 
total insensibility, the wretch who had 
stabbed the steward blew out the brains 
ofthe captain. The pirates were all either 
Spaniards or Portuguese. The right hon. 
gentleman mentioned some similar par- 
ticulars, and observed that the ‘petitioners 
had first applied to the Admiralty, which 
had represented the matter to the Court 
of Spain. No doubt, every step had been 
taken on the part of the British executive 
to remedy an evil so outrageous ; but the 
petitioners felt that a time would arrive, 
if it had not arrived, when the mother 
country would be unable to redress the 
grievance committed under the flag of her 
colonies, and when it would therefore be 
necessary for this government to adopt 
some course for the protection of the 
trade of the empire. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that when these 


‘transactions came to the ‘knowledge of 


government, it sent out instructions to 
the admiral on the ‘station to seize ‘all 
vessels which could not prove their na- 
tionality, and which had ‘committed ‘de- 
predations on our trade : ‘a statement was 
sent in answerto government, that no ac- 
tual proof could be made of depredations 
committed by any particular vessel: go- 
vernment sent out fresh orders to the ad- 
miral requiring him to ‘seize ‘all vessels 
‘against which reasonable cause of ‘sus- 
picion existed. With respect to the de- 
predation committed off Cape St. Antonio, 
the moment the government heard of that 
transaction it excited their ‘attention. It 
appeared that the pirates lay at the point: 
of St. Antonio in watch for vessels; that 
they anxiously looked out in order to dis- 
tinguish merchant men from ships of war ; 
and that sometimes they made their attack 
in schooners and sometimes in small boats. 
So long as our men of war were near the 
coast, these pirates did not come out, but 
as soon as they were driven off by winds 
or currents, the pirates came out in their 
schooners and ‘boarded vessels that hap- 
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pened to pass. The land on the west 
_coast of Cuba was jungle, only intersected 
by small paths, so that if our ships landed 
their crews the pirates would disperse 
through the country, and all that could 
be done would be, to burn their huts, 
which were of no value. If, however, 
Spain would send down a force from the 
Havanna, to attack their piratical settle- 
ments on the land side, while we sent a 
force against them on the sea side, we 
might bring them to the condign punish- 
ment which he would do the Spanish go- 
vernment the justice of supposing that it 
wished to inflict. As to the giving convoy 
to foreign ships, this was what the Ad- 
miralty always set their faces against ; 
because it was impossible for the Ad- 
miralty to be acquainted with the arrange- 
ments between foreign nations as to the 
right of search, &c., and to give directions 
in following which the commanders of our 
ships could be secure against violations of 
the law. Before government could take 
any farther step, it was necessary to wait 
a reasonable time, to see in what way the 
Spaniards meant to act. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if the cases of aggression complained of 
were mere cases of undisguised piracy, 
there would be no difficulty in dealing 
with them; but the peculiarity was, that 
the piracy was perpetrated by vessels 
having commissions. At the commence- 
ment of the contest between Spain and 
her colonies, these commissions had been 
issued, not only by the provinces which 
carried on war against Spain on the sea 
coast, but by powers which had no ports, 
particularly by Artigas, whose commis- 
sions were sold to cover piracies. In con- 
sequence of this, the government had 
issued orders to seize all vessels sailing 
under commissions from governments in 
whose ports they were not fitted out. As 
to the local governments in South Ame- 
rica, they had shown every disposition to 
keep their cruisers within bounds; and, 
considering the difficulties of the case, 
had made great efforts to do justice. But 
when the vessels sailing under the com- 
missions he had described were seized, it 
was necessary to prove that they had 
committed acts of hostility. These orders 
were at last enlarged, and our ships were 
authorized to seize vessels of the descrip- 
tion mentioned on suspicion. He now 
came to the particular acts of piracy com- 
_plained of, which had taken place near 
Cape St. Antonio, and which were first 
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brought under the notice of his majesty’s 


Piracy in the West Indies. 


government in March last. The facts 
were first communicated to him in a letter 
from the Admiralty, of the 23rd of March, 
1822. ‘The first was the case of the 
Martha; the second was that of the Har- 
borough; the third was the case of the Alex- 
ander, of Greenock, seized by a piratical 
vessel, and the master and his crew mur- 
dered. He lost no time in transmitting a 
statement of the accounts that had been re- 
ceived from the Admiralty to Mr. Hervey, 
our ambassador at the court of Spain. 
The letter which was dated the Ist of 
April, directed Mr. Hervey to take an im- 
mediate opportunity of calling the serious 
attention of the Spanish ministry to :he 
circumstances narrated, and to impress on 
them the necessity of putting an end to 
this disgraceful system. On the 14th of 
May, the Spanish minister for foreign 
affairs intimated, that directions had been 
given for the immediate discovery and 
punishment of the guilty parties, If, in 
the end, it should be found, that the 
Spanish government were not able to put 
down this. system, it would then devolve 
on the British government to take steps 
for that purpose. But it would have led 
to very great difficulty, and would have 
involved considerable loss of property, if 
hitherto they had taken stronger steps than 
they had done. 

Mr. Bright said, the acts of the pirates 
at Cape St. Antonio were such direct acts 
of piracy that he saw no such difficulty in 
dealing with them as had been described. 
He could not but admire the superior 
success of the American navy in dealing 
with these pirates. This was owing to no 
superior skill or activity in American offi- 
cers, but to a better system. The active 
exertions of our officers in so important a 
matter should be encouraged ; and when, 
in attempting to execute their duty, they 
fell into mistakes, they should be indem- 
nified from. the legal consequences. 

Mr. Marryat said, the present was a 
question between the human race and its 
enemies. There was not now that diffi- 
culty respecting commissions that once 
existed, as those of Artigas had been 
called in by the authority that issued them. 
The diplomatic communications with 
Spain would produce little effect, as this 
country had just as much influence with 
the local government of Cuba as Spain 
had. Cuba, though notnominally independ- 
ant of the Spanish government, had really 
paid no attention to the laws of Spain 
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since 1809; having opened her ports to 
all nations in defiance of the laws of Spain, 
and‘ ‘having legalized the admission and 
sale of slaves, equally in defiance of the, 
dictates of the mother country. He 
thought it of great importance that this 
one should afford to the’vessels of other 
neutral states the same protection against 
the pirates that neutral ships afforded to 
us. The piracies were increasing. Yes- 
terday there were no less than three cases 
of ships plundered by pirates on Lloyd’s 
books. . 

Sir’ J. Mackintosh said, he could not 
listen without strong feelings of indigna- 
tion at the tiarrative of rapine and cruelty 
which had been practised on British sub- 
jects, and the insult that had been offered’ 
to the British flag. If they overlooked 
such’ an insult, even to the smallest vessel 
that carried the British flag, they would 
be unworthy of the name they bore, But 
as they were deeply interested, they were 
bound to speak with consideration and 
temper on matters of such importance, to 
show that they contemplated them se- 
ridusly, and were seriously determined 
to maintain the rights and interests of the 
empire. 

After some farther conversation, the 
petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


CanapA GovERNMENT AND TRADE 
Bitt.] Mr. Ellice presented a petition, 
signed by all the respectable merchants of 
London connected with Canada, in favour 
of this bill. He confessed he felt some 
surprise and regret at hearing the present 
measure, the object of which was, to give 
an independent constitution to the pro- 
vinces of Canada, assimilated, on a former 
évening, to that odious measure by which 
the British parliament sought to deprive 
the province of Massachusetts of a free 
legislature. He wss satisfied that the bill 
would’ be received with gratitude by the 
great mass of the population of Canada. 

- Mr. Bright protested, on the behalf of 
our absent colonists, against the wicked- 
ness of introducing’ so iniquitous and abo- 
minable a measure at this late period of 
the session. 

"Mr. Marryat said, he had. received 
strong representations from many persons 
connected with’ Canada, that the present 
bill was likely to ‘produce the most inju- 
rious effects. Under these circumstances 
he should certainly oppose the passing of 
ity unléss withdrawn until next session. 
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Sir F. Burdett, without entering into 
the-abstract question, how far it was right 
to legislate for the interests of our colo- 
nies without previous communication 
with them, begged leave to protest against 
the exaggerated expressions of the hon. 
member for Bristol, which imputed to his 
majesty’s government an act of gross 
injury and violent tyranny against the pro- 
vinces of Canada. Feeling that great 
credit was due to. his majesty’s ministers 
for the very liberal views they entertained 
on this subject, and believing, that if the 
same enlightened system of colonial policy 
had been pursued in early times, it would 
have been much better for this country, 
he felt it his duty to protest against the 
harsh and violent expressions of the hon, 
member for Bristol, which had no foun- 
dation whatever in reason or justice. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he had never 
applied any expressions of censure to the 
bill itself; for he admitted that the con- 
ditions of the union appeared to be fair 
and reasonable. He had certainly depre- 
cated the attempt to pass a bill, depriving 
a free colony of their constitution without 
hearing their opinions and arguments for 
or against the measure. He confessed he 
had heard the sentiments of the hon. ba- 
ronet on‘this subject with the utmost sur- 
prise. He had never carried his opinions, 
as to popular rights, so far as the hon. 
baronet. He venerated every part of the 
constitution, and he preferred and loved 
the popular part of it; but he had_ never. 
carried his popular principles so high as’ 
the hon. baronet. This was the first time 
he had heard it argued, that an incorpo- 
rating union of two great colonies was not 
a most essential alteration of their poli- 
tical constitution.’ The annexation of 
Holland to France might, on such prin- 
ciples, have.admitted of an easy defence ; 
and it might have been said to the former, 
power, ** We do not take away the rights 
of Dutchmen, but we only communicate 
to you the rights of Frenchmen.” He 
objected to such an interference with the 
rights of a free people, on grounds wholly 
distinct from the merits of the constitu- 
tion which might be imposed upon them. 
He no more wished to see liberty imposed 
on a people than despotism; for even 
liberty imposed on a people did not de- 
serve the name, and was little better than 
despotism. The people of Canada had, 
no less than two years’ notice previous to 
the measure of 1791; whereas parliament 
was now called “upon to make a total 

58 
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change in their form of government with- 
out any notice, when they already enjoyed 
a free constitution. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
as his majesty’s government, instead of 
finding the support they expected, had 
been strenuously opposed, not on the 
principle of the bill, but on the period of 
the session at which it was introduced, it 
was obvious that the measure could not 
be passed, except under circumstances 
which were calculated to alienate the feel- 
ings of the people of Canada from the 
proposed arrangements. He lamented 
that the learned gentleman had opposed 
the measure in a tone of earnestness, which 
rendered it almost impossible to carry it 
through in the present session. Under all 
the circumstances, therefore, he felt it in- 
consistent with his public duty to press 
the measure, however much its postpone- 
ment was calculated to injure the best in- 
terests of the people of Canada. He pro- 
tested, however, against the principle, that 
parliament had no right to legislate for the 
best interests of the most distant depen- 
dencies, without previous communica- 
tion with those dependencies. He could 
not. conceive any principle more disas- 
trous, since it was calculated to tie up 
the hands of the legislature from perform- 
ing its most sacred duties. 

Sir F. Burdett regretted the postpone- 
ment of the measure, and trusted that no 
Opposition would be offered to it next 
session. The operation of the bill would 
have been highly beneficial to both the 
provinces concerned ; and he could not 
help thinking that the gentlemen who had 
opposed it, had been a little over scrupu- 
lous in the cause of technical objections 
and abstract principles. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


RECOGNITION OF THE CoLUMBIAN 
GovERNMENT.] Mr. Lennard said, that 
as it was desirable that parliament, in its 
consideration of this question, should be 
aided by the knowledge of what was pass- 
ing immediately with respect to it, he 
should move for the production of all cor- 
respondence between his majesty’s go- 
vernment and. the agents of Columbia. 
He did this in order that the House might 
be informed as to what demands of recog- 
nition might have been made by Colum- 
bia, and as to the manner in which those 
demands had been treated by England. 
He could not see that the success of such 
@ motion could interfere in the negotia- 





,tions existing between Spain and _ this 


country : still less could he anticipate any 
objection to his proposal upon the ground 
that, in the present state of the affair, it 
would be irregular for parliament to in- 
terfere. In coming, however, to the ques- 
tion of Columbian independence, he would 
not enter into any details as to the course 
of the South American contest. The re- 
sult of the struggle, every one knew, was 
this:—Spain, late the tyrant of twenty- 
five millions of men in that country, was 
now completely expelled from the scene 
of her oppressions. One fortress in Co- 
lumbia still remained unsubdued ; but the 
free government had the means of reducing 
it at pleasure, and were only waiting an 
inevitable capitulation, in order to spare 
the unnecessary effusion of blood. Co- 
lumbia was the first of the free states, let 
it be remembered, which had established 
a liberal and an independent constitution. 
The abolition of slavery, the freedom of 
the press, universal toleration, and a repre-. 
sentative system of government—these 
were the leading features of the constitu- 
tion of Columbia. And were they not 
such as to entitle her to the approbation 
of fellow nations? In cases similar to the 
present, difficulties might have been found ; 
but in the present question, there could 
be no difficulty whatever. This was no 
acknowledgment of a struggle for inde- 
pendence—no recognition of the rights of 
a people who might be subdued and 
thrown again into bondage to-morrow— 
no question of assisting colonies who were 
in rebellion against their parent state. 
The Columbians had already established 
their independence; there was not the 
slightest prospect that Spain would ever 
be able again to disturb it. The govern- 
ment of Columbia was already inde- 
pendent de facto; and by delaying to ac- 
knowledge her title to independence, we 
injured her interests, and sullied our own 
reputation. The right of one country to 
recognize independence acquired by revo- 
lution in another, stood beyond all dis- 
pute. England herself had exercised the 
right not long ago, by acknowledging the 
revolutionary government of France. In 
fact, we had virtually acknowledged the 
independence of Columbia. We had ac- 
knowledged it by the commerce which 
we had carried on with her; and it would 
not be very creditable to the character of 
England, to have it said that she did jus- 
tice in the case, only where she was in- 
terested in doing it. America had already 
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acknowledged the independence of Co- 
lumbia. He regretted that in so honour- 
able a course, America should have been 
allowed to take the lead of us. There 
were other circumstances which gave the 
South American colonies a peculiar claim 
upon England for the recognition of their 
rights. This country, in point of fact, had 
urged on the colonies to the attainment of 
the rights and liberties which they now 
possessed. In 1797, the governors of our 
West India possessions had been instruct- 
ed to excite the South American states to 
throw off the yoke of Spain; and those 
states had only now adopted that advice 
which they were too weak to adopt at the 
precise time when it was first urged to 
them. Nor would he confine himself to 
the mere question of justice. England 
was, in truth, interested in the decision 
of the present question. Columbia had 
published a proclamation, declaring that 
no country should share her commerce 
which refused to admit her independence. 
Those who had attended the late meeting 
at the London Tavern must have seen 
what the feelings of the mercantile in- 
terest were upon the subject. Both for 
the sake of this country and of Columbia, 
government was bound to come to a 
speedy decision ; and he therefore should 
sit down by moving, ‘ That there be laid 
before this House, copies of all Cor- 
respondence which may have taken place 
between Mr. Zea, or any Agent of Co- 
lumbia, and his Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris, and his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, respecting the right 
of the Columbian Government to be re- 
cognized.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry was some- 
what surprised at the latitude to which 
some of the observations of the hon. 
mover had proceeded. It was not the 
custom to lay before the House proceed- 
ings which had not arrived at any result ; 
and parliament would be placing itself in 
a rather embarrassing situation, if it in- 
terfered with arrangements in the stage of 
those in question, and took upon itself a 
responsibility which regularly belonged 
to government. His majesty’s ministers 
had never refused to entertain any agents 
of what was called the Columbian govern- 
ment, although such person had not been 
received officially; and the representa- 
tions of such agents had been discussed 
by government, and made the subject of 
communication with Spain. He (the no- 
ble marquis) did not mean to assert that 
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our treaties with Spain bound.us in every 
possible new situation which might arise 
in the world; but so, on the other hand, 
he must ‘distinctly protest against Eng- 
land’s being biassed by the example of 
any other country. For the documents 
moved for, they were already public; but 
it would be impossible for him (lord Lon- 
donderry) to make the general subject 
intelligible to the House at the present 
moment. He, for his own part, would: 
never regulate the conduct of England 
towards Spain now, by what had been the 
conduct of Spain towards England under 
a similar emergency. He would make 
Spain feel her misconduct, if she had mis- 
conducted herself, by measures of libe- 
rality, and not by measures of retaliation. 
There had been every desire upon the 
part of government to cultivate good un- 
derstanding and friendly intercourse with 
the provinces of South America. Every 
right of real value, as regarded their ships 
and their commerce especially, had been 
conceded to them ; and upon measures of 
that character Spain could have no right 
to interfere with this country. As long 
as South America continued de facto a 
government, so long was England en- 
titled to cultivate, de facto, a friendly 
feeling and communication with her.— 
Whether it would be advisable at the 
present moment to establish formal di- 
plomatic arrangements with that coun- 
try, became another question; and’ he 
doubted whether the facts of the case were 
sufficiently within the possession of the 
hon. mover, to enable him to arrive at a just 
conclusion upon the point. -It would 
be better, he submitted, for the House 
not to call for information until it was 
prepared to adopt some course upon that 
information when received. 

Sir J. Mackintosh thought it very fair 
to make a motion like the present, in 
order to give the House an opportunity of 
expressing its feeling upon the particular 
subject ; and such motions had been at- 
tended with highly beneficial results. The 
questions for consideration were simply 
these :—Would it be convenient for Eng- 
land to recognize the independence of 
Spanish South America? and would such 
a recognition by England be any violation 
of the rights of Spain ? Surely, neither of 
these questions could be connected with 
any secrets of state. There was a wide 
distinction between recognizing indepen- 
dence in colonies which had been our 
own, and admitting it ‘in states over which 
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we had no control. There was nothing 
new in what was now proposed He would 
instance the case of the celebrated reyolu- 
tion of Portugal, when the duke of Bra- 
ganza was declared king of that country. 
This took place in December 1610. In 
January 1641, the Cortes declared the 
duke king, and issued orders that the de- 
claration should be communicated to fo- 
re'gn nations. Now, what was the con- 
duct of England on that occasion? . In 
January 1642, a treaty, not merely of re- 
cognition, but of amity, was signed be- 
tween Charles Ist and king John 4th, and 
this without a rupture of the friendly re- 
lations between England and Spain. He 
would now proceed to the remarkable re- 
volt of the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands from the authority of Spain in 
1566. They had revolted against the 
bigotted dominion of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and in their declaration, published 
soon after, they stated that Spain had, by 
her system of misrule, forfeited all title to 
the government of the provinces. What 
was the conduct of England on that occa- 
sion? While the treaty of peace was in 
agitation between James Ist, and Philip 
rd, a communication was made from the 
English government to that of the United 
Provinces, intimating that nothing would 
be done by her against their interests. It 
further appeared, from sir Ralph Win- 
wood’s papers, that the minister of Spain, 
in the communications respecting the 
treaty, always styled the United Pro- 
vinces as rebels against Spain. Notwith- 
standing this, the treaty was concluded; 
yet it never interrupted the amity between 
the government of Spain and this coun- 
try. These instances completely showed 
that according to the practice of nations 
one government might continue in rela- 
tions of strict amity with another, and at 
the same time recognize the government 
of provinces which had revolted from it. 
The case of Portugal and the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands were unanswer- 
able in this respect. But the recognition 
of the independent provinces of South 
America was not sought for, to support 
any one of them against the power of the 
mother country. It was sought for, in order 
to support the interests of the subjects of 
this country. All that was asked was a 
treaty of amity, by which the persons and 
commercial interests of the subjects of 
England might be assured of equal pro- 
tection in those provinces, which would 
be accoided to the subjects of states in 
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amity with them. What was there’ to pre 
vent our recognizing the States of South 
America. It was now three years since 
Spain had been able to send outa ship or 
aman to support her authority in those 
provinces. How long must our great 
commercial interests be put to inconve- 
nience and risk before this recognition 
was admitted? He might be asked, what 
inconvenience could result to our com< 
mercial interests, if we did not now take 
the step which he conceived so just? He 
would leave it to men more conversant 
with commerce to enter into this part of 
the question ; but he could not avoid say- 
ing, that by the establishment of friendly 
relations with the independent govern- 
ments of America we should effectually 
prevent the inconvenience complained of 
by the merchants of Liverpool, If we 
had agents in those states, our commerce 
would be effectually protected; because 
those governments would have an interest 
nearly in preventing such piratical attacks 


upon our property. They had, in fact, 


offered to assist us in this object; and for 
what were we to refuse this? To wait un- 
til the fashion which had been adopted on 
other occasions allowed her to recognize 
the independence of South America, She 
had-taken 67 years to consider before she 
recognized the independence of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands; and were 
we to wait fora similar length of time, 
subjecting our commerce in the interim to 
such ruinous inconvenience, until Spain, 
who had not a ship nor a man to support 
her claim, should finally give it up? For 
these reasons, he thought his hon. friend 
entitled to the thanks of the country for 
having brought this subject forward. 

Sir R. Wilson wished to ask whether 
the question of South American inde- 
pendence was clearly a British question, 
or fettered in any way by the treaties at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, the 
whole was purely a British question, un- 
influenced by foreign powers, and resting 
only upon the law of nations, and the 
character of generosity and prudence 
which he trusted this country would ever 
maintain. 

After a short conversation, the House 
divided: Ayes, 18. Noes, 53. 
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Spring Rice presented a petition from 
Midd esex and Surrey, recommending the 
establishment of poor-rates in Ireland. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he wished 
the petition had been from two Irish, in- 
stead of from individuals of two English 
counties, as he was perfectly convinced 
that the great calamities which at present 
afflicted Ireland were entirely occasioned 
by their having no pooy-laws. He was 
far from stating that all the provisions of 
the English poor-laws were to be recom- 
mended, or that their administration was 
not susceptible of great amelioration ; but 
until there. was, in some shape or other, 
a localized provision for the susteuance 
of the poor, under the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances, the state of Ireland 
could never .be other than it was—a per- 
petual recurrence of misery and insur- 
rection. 

Mr. Dawson said, that if the poor-laws 

were introduced into Ireland, the result 
would be, that the poor would have to 
support the poor. 
_ Mr. S. Rice thought. the introduction 
of the poor-laws into Jreland would be 
productive of additional evil to that 
country. He called upon the hon. mem- 
ber to consider that the poor-laws in 
England had no other effect than that of 
depriving. the poor of that independence 
of character which had. formerly. distin- 
guished them. 

Mr, Hume deprecated the idea of in- 
troducing the poor-laws into Ireland. Let 
the hon. member look at Scotland. There 
existed no poor-laws in that country, and 
yet in no part of it was any severity of 
distress experienced. . He hoped that the 
ruinous. system of poor-laws now existing 
in this country would, in the course of a 
short time, be much altered, if not en- 
tirely abolished. 

. Ordered to lie on the table. 


Antient Hisrorrans.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee 
on this subject, 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer ex- 
patiated on the advantages of having an 
uniform and regular edition of our An- 
tient Historians published. by authority 
and at the public expence. This was the 
more necessary, because individuals were 
inthe habit of printing: imperfect copies, 
which were very pats collated, if 
collated at all.. He hoped ,that even at 
the present time, when the public. money 
required to be expended with so- much 
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care, asum, which probably would not 
exceed 2,000/. a year, might be spared 
for this purpose. He concluded by mov- 
ing, ‘ That: an humble .address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to represent to his 
Majesty, that the editions of the works 
of our Antient Historians. are incorrect 
and defective ; that many of their writings 
still remain in manuscript, and in some 
cases in a single copy only; and. that an 
uniform and convenient’ edition of the 
whole, published under his Majesty’s 
royal sanction, would be an undertaking 
honourable to his Majesty’s reign, and 
conducive to the advancement of Histo 
rical and Constitutional knowledge: That 
this House, therefore, humbly beseeches 
his Majesty to give such: directions as 
his Majesty in his wisdom may think fit, 
for the publication of a Complete Edition 
of the Antient Historians of this Realm : 
and that this House begs leave to assure 
his. Majesty, that whatever expense may 
he necessary for this purpose will be made 
good by this House.” 

Sir J. Mackintosh felt great satisfaction 
in seconding the motion, and considered 
the work proposed to. be one of the very 
highest utility. Generally speaking, the 
government of England was a little ia 
atrear as to its patronage of literature; 
but it was highly creditable to the state 
of society in this country, that we saw 
works got up by individual enterprize 
which in other countries would have re- 
quired the assistance of the legislature. 
With respect to the work in: question, 
however, there were a variety of causes 
—the great capital required—the great 
devotion of time—-the limited extent of 
probable sale—and certain laws - which 
pressed heavily upon the publication of 
expensive works—which were likely to 
prevent its being performed by individual 
speculation.. For the conductor of the 
work there wag.an individual. (Mr. Petrie, 
of the Tower) eminently qualified ; and if 
he were not employed immediately, the 
desire of employing him might come too 
late.. The work would be a history of 
the progress of the constitution ; and, as 
such, it would be extremely valuable ; 
and, whatever might be the. anxiety: not 
to spend the public money unnecessarily, 
there, could, ‘he thought, be no objection 
to the principle of the address. 

Mr. Hume did not object, to the mea- 
sure,’ but he hoped) that the- business 
would not turn out as the institution of 
the Irish. Recurd Office had done. More 
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than 70,000/ had been paid by the public 
to that establishment, and the result ob- 
tained was trifling indeed. He should re- 
commend, with respect to the work now 
proposed, the presenting of an annual 
Teport to parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the matter;was 
under consideration. It should be re- 
membered, however, that if the proceeds 
had been small, the work was of a most 
Jaborious and intricate description. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney trusted, that what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Aberdeen respecting the Irish commission 
of records (of which Mr. G. said he 
knew ‘nothing), would not be construed 
to the prejudice of the proceedings of the 
commission of records in England. In 
fact, apparent slowness of proceeding was 
of the first importance. No man not 
employed in it, could appreciate the de- 
gree of patient labour which was required, 
first in becoming acquainted with, and 
then in examining and arranging the ma- 
terials, before works of this nature could, 
with any hope either of correctness or 
completeness, be committed to the press. 
It was well known the public were in- 
debted to lord Colchester, the late Speaker 
of that House, for the establishment of 
the Record Commission ; for which he con- 
sidered that noble lord entitled to the 
gratitude of his country ; our records be- 
ing, he believed, the most ancient and 
least imperfect of those of any nation in 
Europe, but, in their then state, for the 
most part inaccessible, perishable if not 
perishing, scattered, and uncalendared. 
The object of the commission was there- 
fore to preserve and render them acces- 
sible as documents, by printing and in- 
dexing them; and the only error at first 
committed was the hurrying the sub-com- 
missioners somewhat too much—probably 
in order to have something to shew for 
the money expended—byrwhich some of 
the earlier volumes were rendered less 
perfect than they otherwise might have 
been.—As to the object more immedi- 
ately before the House, almost every 
nation in Europe had published, or was 
now publishing, an authorized edition of 
their earlier national historians; and he 
considered it a circumstance of great 
good fortune that the work was to be 
commenced here at a period when we had 
the benefit of a gentleman ready to un- 
dertake it, gifted with the extraordinary 
qualifications for the execution of such a 
task, which were combined in the present 





keeper of the Records { Mr. Petric), who 
came to the work prepared by the labour 
of a life, and with a knowledge of his 
subject which probably had never been 
attained by any other individual.—With 
regard to the expense of the undertaking, 
it was one which might ultimately be ex- 
pected nearly, if not quite, to defray 
itself; the slowness of the return being, 
in a pecuniary point of view, the only 
reason why it could not have been ven- 
tured on as a private speculation. It must 
be obvious, however, how imperfectly any 
association of individuals could have 
carried through a collection of this nature, 
where the authority of government could 
alone give those facilities for search and 
collation which would be necessary for 
its completion.—It should at the same 
time be observed, that in the sale of this, 
and any other of the publications of the 
commission of records, there would be a 
wide difference; all their other works be- 
ing merely of such document as would 


be purchased by public libraries, and by 


such persons as were engaged in a par- 
ticular line of study only. The sale 
though certain must, ofthese, be extremely 
slow: but, in the case of the National 
Historians, the direct reverse might be 
looked to. All those persons, now ex- 
tremely numerous, who were collecting 
libraries of any nature or extent, would 
be certain to purchase them. So that in 
fact, after the first volume or two, it 
seemed very doubtful whether the work 
would require from the public funds any 
considerable assistance. 

Mr. Bennet said, he never gave a vote 
in his life with more ‘satisfaction than the 
present, but he should wish to see ita 
work of general utility, and one which, 
devoid of unnecessary splendour, might 
find easy circulation. 

Mr. Wynn said, he did not wish for 
any unnecessary splendour, but still the 
work should be published in a manner 
worthy of their character. 

Mr. Bright hoped the ancient works 
would be published at full length. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, July 25. 

Finance Resotutions.] Mr. Hume, 
in bringing forward his resolutions, assur- 
ed the House, that if-he -had not been 
strongly impressed with the absolute ne- 
cessity of calling their immediate attention 
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to the subject, he should have abstained 
from addressing them at this late period 
of the session. He considered the sub- 
ject of vital importance, and was anxious 
to avert the ruinous consequences which 
he foresaw would ensue, by ee 
in the present system: and, 
the House would not do its duty if it se- 
parated without inquiring how the finances 
of the country had been managed, or ra- 
ther mismanaged for the last 29 years. 
He intreated their indulgence while, as 
shortly as possible, he entered into such 
details as were necessary to render his 
statements and opinions intelligible. In 
the resolutions he had stated the facts as 
correctly as he was able and the inferences 
from them as distinctly as possible. 

The résolutions were in the hands of 
members and they could refer to the do- 
cuments from which he had formed the 
opinions he was about to offer to the 
House. It was, doubtless, a bold measure 
on his part, to impugn a system begun by 
Mr. Pitt, pursued for 36 years, and ap- 
proved by so many financiers in this and 
other countries. 

But he (Mr. Hume) disputed the 
principles on which the sinking fund was 
established, and should prove, on the 
clearest evidence, that these pringiples 
were erroneous, and that the public mind, 
both at home and abroad, had been led 
astray on that subject. Much difficulty 
often arose in discussions by not agreeing 
upon the precise meaning of the terms 
to be used; he would, therefore, set out 
by stating that he meant, by a sinking fund 
a sum of money set aside to accumulate 
at compound interest for the purpose of 
forming a fund to pay off debts. As this 
definition would prevent any mistake, he 
would inquire what expectations were 
formed from the sinking fund at its es- 
tablishment, and how far they had been 
realized. It was obvious, that Mr. Pitt 
when he established it, thought that it 
would ensure the salvation of the country 
by discharging the national debt. 

_ In his address to the House on the 29th 
March 1786 he said, * This plan which 
I have now the honour to bring forward, 
for the purpose of paying off the national 
debt, has long been the wish and hope of 
all men, and, I am proud to flatter myself 
that my name may be inscribed upon that 
firm monument now to be raised to na- 
tional faith and national prosperity.” 

He (Mr. Hume) differed wholly from 
Mr. Pitt both in the principle and possible 
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results of that plan. It was his opinion that 
no government could have a sum of mo- 
ney at compound interest beneficially 
employed as a sinking fund within itself 
—he meant—by ‘¢ within itself”—that no 
state, taking a portion of its surplus reve- 
nue and purchasing its own stock, or debt, 
could create any accumulation or aggre- 
gate sum with more beneficial effects to- 
wards the reduction of the debt than if the 
money, set aside for the sinking fund, had 
been employed from year to year to pur- 
chase a portion of the debtand immediately 
to cancel it. In pecuniary transactions be- 
tween individuals no advantage could ac- 
crue to the one, but at the expense of the 
other ; and, if the sinking fund accumu-~ 
lated at compound interest by receiving 
the dividends on the stock, it was evident 
that whatever the sinking fund had gained, 
the public must have lost. He would en- 
deavour to illustrate this point by stating 
acase. If he had a debt of 1,000/. bear- 
ing interest, say 5 per cent, and laid aside 
from his income 10/. a year to accumulate 
at the same rate of compeund interest to 
pay off that debt, it must be evident, that 
at the end of 5 or 10 years the reduction 
of the debt would only be as great as if he 
had paid off 10/. in each year of the princi- 
pal, the interest of which would then have 
ceased. He would most confidently state, 
that no sinking fund, whether applied from 
surplus revenue, or raised by loan, in this, 
or in any other country, had ever paid off 
so much debt, as might have been paid off, 
if the sum, set aside for the sinking fund, 
had been applied to pay off the principal 
of the debt yearly, and immediately to 
cancel the interest on thesame. It was 
not in the power of figures, he contended, 
to show a gain of a single farthing, by any 
operation of a sinking fund. But, on the 
contrary, all the expenses attending its 
management must be an immediate loss. 
Besides which, he would show, that, by 
the operations of the sinking fund during 
the last 29 years, a great loss had been 
incurred by borrowing for the sinking 
fund on more disadvantageous terms than 
those on which the debt had been re- 
deemed; but no person could know the 
real extent of that loss, or believe its 
magnitude, except by a laborious calcu- 
lation of the interest and charges of the 
loans and purchases in each year. 

_ The rate of interest of money, like every 
thing else, depended on the demand and 
supply ; and if, instead of borrowing 600 
millions in 29 years, the government had 
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only borrewed 300 millions, it was fair to 
infer that they would have procured the 
smaller amount on better terms than they 
obtained the larger. There was another and 
# greater error in the financial transactions 
of the country ; it was, the ruinous system 
of borrowing annually for the public ex- 
penditure, instead of raising the supply for 
the year, within the year.’ The House 
would be surprised to learn, by a refer- 
ence to ‘his 15th resolution, that during 
the whole 29 years (keeping out of view 
the charges for new debt, and sinking 
fund ), thetotal expence of the civil list, the 
military and naval services, and every 
other charge of government, on precisely 
the same scale as had been carried on, 
would have been defrayed by raising an 
additional sum of- only 5 or 6 millions by 
taxes in each year, instead of borrowing, 
as had been done; 25 millions in-each year, 
on an average of these years. If the 
course to which ‘he alluded, had been 
adopted, the interest of the national debt 
would now lave been between 7 and 8 
millions instead of about 32 millions, its 
present amount. ‘The whole expense of 
the state for these 29 years might thus 
have been covered by 138 millions ad- 
ditional raised by taxes within these years, 
instead of saddling ourselves with a per- 
manent charge on loans to the amount of 
609 millions. “It was to be regretted that 
wiser measurés had not been: pursued ; 
and, although it was now impossible to 
recall the past, the knowledge of these 
facts might be of use to guard against 
similar errors in future. In drawing up 
the resolutions, he had had recourse to‘all 
the-printed documents he could procure, 
and also to the: manuscript papers in the 
Journal office: but, it was probably 
known to those members who attended 
to the finance accounts, that a paper was 


laid before parliament in'1815* stating that | 


no correct accounts of the actual expen- 
diture of the country from 1793 to 1797, 


had ever been made up. He had, there- | 


fore, in calculating the ‘amount of 138 
millions as the excess of expenditure be- 
yond ‘the income from taxes for the 29 
years, from 1793, taken the first'5 years 
on estimate: But, since his resobutions 
were printed, he had received correct ac- 
counts fromthe Treasury, of the expen- 
diture for those’yeats. ~ By which it ap- 


peared that he had allowed 15° mil- | 
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lions more for the éxpense of those years’ 

than he ought to have done; and, that 

consequently 123 millions ‘of additional 

taxes would have sufficed,. instead of the 
| 128 millions, to cover the expense from 
| 1793 to 1822, ‘if the system of borrowing 
had not been acted‘upon. 

Having made these géneral observations 
he should now proceed to explain his 
views in submitting these resolutions to 
the House. These were, first to show 
the national debt as it stood in January 
1793, and in January 1822: 2ndly, what it’ 
would have beer ifsuppliés had been raised,’ 
to the amount of between 5 and 6 millions: 
a year, on the average of the 29 years: 
and 3rdly, what it would have been, if 
there had been no sinking fund operations’ 
carried on during that time. 

He had, in the first resolution, stated 
the capital of the debt funded and un- 
funded, and unredeemed on the 5th of 
January 1793, at 239,350,148/.; and, by 


Hume’s Resclutions relative to the 


the 5th January 1822. This he did to make 
himself intelligible to. those who were 
in the habit of considering only the capital’ 
of the debt. He did not himself con- 
sider the amount of the capital of the debt’ 
of much importance; but it was very ne-' 
cessaty to distinguish between the amount 
of the capital of the debt, and the amount 
of annual charge payable for the same, 
because the chancellor of the exchequer 
had, in former years, stated to the House’ 
that he had reduced the debt 27 or 28 
millions, although’ it was proved by the 
annual accounts, that the charge to 
the country for the debt, had’ regu- 
larly increased. There were many finan- 
cial operations that might reduce the 
nominal amount of the capital, whilst at 
the same time, the annuity charge was in- 
| creased, as took place in 1818, in con- 
| verting the 27 millions of 3 into 32 per 
cents. 
’To render the subject more’ intelli- 
gible, he had divided the 29 years which 
his view embraced, into two periods—the 
first from 1793 tv 1817, and the second. 
from 1817 to 1822.—He had done’ so, 
because during the whole’ of the first 
period, there was an excess of expenditure 
over income, and during the latter, there 
was an ‘excess of income over expenditure. 
The union of the Exchequers took place 


| accounts of Ireland are only included in’ 
| the latter period. Between ‘1793 and. 

18¥7, the debt, fanded and unfunded, had 
i 





the 35th resolution, at 836,312,767/. on - 


also on’ the Ist of January 1817, and the’ 
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been increased 618,163,857/., as stated in 
the 2nd resolution; and of that sum, 
584,874,557). was raised by loans, and by 
the funding of navy, victualling, trans- 
port and Exchequer bills ; and 33,289,300/. 
of the unfunded debt by the issue of 
Exchequer bills. For the funded debt 
thus contracted, there was paid into the 
Treasury in cash, as stated in the 3rd 
resolution, 579,791,388/., leaving a dif- 
ference between the sum funded and the 
receipt of cash, of no less than 5,083,169/., 
which amount never reached the Treasury, 
and was a loss by discounts for prompt 
payment, and for management of the 
same at the Bank of England. Besides 
that loss by discount, it was to be ob- 
served, that from the very day on which 
the contract took place, and frequently 
for months before the instalments were 
actually paid, the stock created bore in- 
terest, which he would denominate an- 
ticipatory payments. Thus, if aloan were 
contracted for in March, the bargain was 
often so made, that the contractors should 
receive discount on prompt payment, and 
also the dividends on the whole amount 
from the preceding January. He had 
made out an account current of each 
loan, in which he had debited the in- 
terest on all dividends paid before the 
instalments were made, and had also cre- 
dited the interest on the instalments; and 
these accounts annually made up with 
compound interest at the average rate of 
5 per cent, which the loans bore, showed 
that the public had lost, by these transac- 
tions, 30 or 40 millions sterling. This 
was an account that had been overlooked 
in all former financial statements, and he 
had not introduced it in the resolutions 
before the House, because his account 
was not then quite finished. He ought 
not to omit another bonus to the con- 
tractor, and loss to the public, by the ex- 
emption of the first dividends of every 
loan from the income tax, during its ex- 
istence. Hehad a statement of the finan- 
cial transactions of each year, from 1793, 
in preparation, showing the total amount 
of charge of every kind on each loan, and 
stating the gain or loss, and the amount 
of interest, up to the period when the ac- 
count of each was settled. These calcula- 
tions would bear out the statement in his 
24th resolation, that during: a period of 
29 years the public had sustained a loss 
by the operations: of the sinking fund, 
of, 38,146,2621., of 3 per cent capital, 
arising. from the different terms on 
VOL. VII. 
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which money was borrowed and re- 
deemed. He did not produce the cal- 
culations contained in his resolutions 
merely on his own authority, he had 
availed himself of the assistance of per- 
sons who had devoted their time and 
labour gratuitously in furthering the ob- 
ject he had in view. He was particularly 
indebted to a gentleman of the name of 
Marshall, who had devoted his time to the 
subject, with an assiduity worthy of its 
importance. But, though that gentle- 
man was an excellent arithmetician, every 
one of the calculations had been checked 
by other persons to make them as correct 
as possible. 

The 4th resolution was one of consi- 
derable importance, to which he wished 
particularly to draw their attention, as it 
showed the total amount of money bor- 
rowed in the 24 years from 1793 to 1817 ; 
the total amount of debt contracted, and 
the several denominations of 3, 4, and 5 
per cent stock and terminable annuities ; 
the rates at which the same were bor- 
rowed and the permanent charge there- 
by incurred. There is much difference 
of opinion, as to the advantage of bor- 
rowing money, by funding in the 3, the 
4, or 5 per cents; and an hon. mem- 
ber had, a few nights ago, pronounced 
his unqualified disapprobation of ever 
borrowing in any other than 5 per 
cent stock. But, as the benefit or 
loss is a question of account, he (Mr. 
Hume) had thought it right to show the 
actual charge, by borrowing and the rela- 
tive value of each of these stocks ; and, it 
would be seen, by the 5th resolution, 
that, if the conversion of the 4 and 5 per 
cent capitals and terminable annuities was 
made at the average relative money prices 
they bore to 3 per cents at the time 
they were funded, the total amount in 
3 per cent capital, would have been only 
975,784,592I., instead of 1,001,348,166/., 
the amount of 3 per cent capital calcu- 
lated by the amount of annuities paid. By 
that statement there was a difference of 
25,563,574d. of 3 per cent capital less, 
contracted, than at the par price of 100 
stock for every 3/. dividend; and that 
difference of capital was.an equivalent for 
paying a higher rate of interest on the 4 
and 5 per cents. To explaia this, he 
would suppose the price of the 5 per 


, cents, at the'time they were funded, to be 
-90/., the contractor would have received 


100/. of 5 per cents for his 90/..sterling, 
yielding him 5; a-year of dividend ; but, 
§T 
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if he had purchased 3 per cents at 601., 
which was their relative price at the time, 
he would, for his 90/. have received 
150/. stock, bearing av interest of only 
4. 10s.; or 10s. less for the 3 than for the 
5 per cents; which ten shillings, if suf- 
fered to accumulate for thirty seven years, 
' would amount to a sum sufficient to pay 
eff the increased amount of capital 
created by funding in the 3 instead of 
the 5. per cents.—The conclusion was, 
that if they borrowed. in 5 per cents, 
and continued to pay the dividend longer 
than 37 years, a loss was suffered after 
that time; but, if the 5 per cents were 
paid off before the end of that period, 
there was a gain in proportion to the 
number of years that remained unexpired 
of the 37. He noticed this to show that 
he was aware of the relative advantage of 
funding in each kind of stock; and, at 
the same time, to satisfy those who might 
have doubts on the subject, as well as to 
obviate any objection that might be urged 
against him for not having, in his conver- 
sion of the several capitals into 3 per 
cents for the purpose of comparison, met 
the subject fairly. 

The 6th 7th and 8th resolutions show- 
ed, that during the 24 years, from 1793 
to 1817, the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund had received in money from 
the Treasury the sum _ of 388,585,038/., 
which had been borrowed in that time. 
That in raising that sum, an annuity 
charge in perpetuity, at the rate of 
51. 3s. Tid. interest per cent, had been 
incurred by the Treasury: and, if the 
commissioners had redeemed with that 
money an equivalent annuity, no loss 
would have been sustained, except for 
discount, anticipatory payments, and 
charge of management: but it appeared, 
that they had only redeemed stock yield- 
ing an annuity at the rate of 4/. 17s. 2d. 
per cent, thereby incurring an annual loss 
of 602,830/. of annuity charge, equal to 
20,094,333/. of 3 per cent capital. 

As it was important to show the dimi- 
nution of capital and annual charge of the 
public debt by operations independent of 
those of the sinking fund, he had,:in the 
9th resolution, brought into one view all 
the sums that had fallen in, and been 
applicable to, the reduction of the national 
debt, and which would have been equally 
effective for that purpose if there had 
been no ‘sinking fund. The amount of 
these various items, together with the 
charges of management on the capitals can- 
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charge (in the 24 years) of 1,538,3651. ; 
but as 225,254. of life annuities were 
created by cancelling the 3,449,995/. of 
3 per cent capitals, under the act 48th 
Geo. 3rd, c. 142, the immediate diminu- 
tion of annual charge for the year 1817, 
would have been only 1,313,111/. if there 
had been no sinking fund, with the sub- 
sequent reduction of the difference of 
215,254/. of annuities, as the lives 
fell in. 

The 10th resolution stated the total 
revenue of Great Britain, in the 24 years 
between 1793 and 1817, from taxes alone 
 eementen the small branches of here- 

itary revenues, but excluding loans), at 
1,114,318,563/, sterling. 

The expenditure for the same period, as 
set forth in the 11th resolution, was 
1,235,982,479/. sterling, making the ex- 
cess of expenditure over income, in that 
time, 121,663,916/. as stated in the 12th 
resolution.—During these 24 years, there ~ 
were remitted to and from Ireland large 
sums, as stated in the 13th resolution, 
leaving a balance on the remittances, of 
16,685,1242. to be added to the expen- 
diture of Great Britain, and thereby in- 
creasing the excess of expenditure of 
Great Britain to 138,349,040/., which, by 
the more correct subsequent account re- 
ceived from the Treasury, would be re- 
duced to about 123 millions. 

The 14th and 15th resolutions showed, 
that, if that excess of expenditure had 
been met by about 5 millions of addi- 
tional taxes raised within each year, instead 
of by loans, the total amount of capital 
of debt unredeemed on the 5th of January, 
1817, would have been only 207,706,5351. 
at an annual charge, including manage- 
ment, of only 7,890,863. instead of being 
817,415,2371. of capital, and 30,628,234/. 
ef annual charge.—A revenue of 35 mil- 
lions a year would then have sufficed to 
pay the interest-of the debt, and to keep 
up all the establishments of the country, 
even on their present extravagant scale, in- 
stead of 58 millions which we were obliged 
to pay.—The union of the Irish and Eng- 
lish Exchequers had imposed an additional 
charge on Great Britain, as stated in the 
16th resolution ; and it was necessary, be- 
fore proceeding farther, to bring that into 
view. The total amount of the funded 
and unfunded debt of Ireland, on the 5th 
of January 1817, was 28,739,869/. at the 
annual charge of 1,323,7751.; which, add- 
ed'to the debt of Great Britain, made the 
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whole debt funded and unfunded, of the 
United Kingdors, on the 6th January 
1817, 846,155,106/.,and the annual charge 
31,952,009. 

Having thus separately explained the 
resolutions respecting the first 24 years, 
and traced the progress of the sinking 
fund and debt, from 1793 to 1817, he 
proceeded to the second period, from Jan. 
1817 to January 1822. It appeared, by 
the 17th resolution, that during these 5 
years there was raised by taxes, in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the sum of 296,454,538/., and 
the whole expenditure, exclusive of the 
sinking fund, during the same period, was 
288,925,669/., leaving an excess of in- 
come over expenditure, in these 5 years, 
of 7,528,869/. What he (Mr. Hume) 
must consider a most extraordinary part 
of the financial transactions was, that, al- 
though there had been a surplus revenue 
of upwards of 73 millions ; yet in that pe- 
riod, they had borrowed the enormous 
sum of 90,761,921/., as appeared by the 
18th resolution. The purposes to which 
this money was applied were set forth in 
the 19th and 20th resolutions. The sum 
of 82,053,758/., borrowed at an annual 
charge of 3,418,818/., and paid to the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, had 
been applied to redeem an annual charge 
of only 3,388,857/., occasioning thereby a 
loss of 3/. 4s. of 3 per cent capital on 
every 100/. of money expended by them: 
or, in gross, aloss of interest in perpetuity of 
7,998,618. per annum, equal to2,665,3761. 
of 3 per cent capital—a lamentable result 
of the sinking fund operations for 5 years! 

Having shown the operations of the 
sinking fund in the first and second pe- 
riods, he would now: state the result of 
both, as explained fully in the 21st, 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th resolutions, 

In 29 years, from January 1793 to Ja- 
nuary 1822, the sum of 675,636,477/. was 
funded at an annual charge of 33,813,799/., 
being an average interest of 5/. Os. 10d. 
per cent. Of that sum, 270,638,796/. in 
money, at an annual interest of 13,651 ,477/. 
was paid to the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, who applied it to redeem stock, 
yielding an annual dividend of only 
12,507,090/., being at the rate of 
4l. 12s. 5kd.. per cent interest, thereby 
occasioning a loss of 14d. of 3 per cent 
capital on every 100/. of money expended 
by the commissioners, equal to 8s. 44d. 
per cent interest per annum on the whole 
amount; or jn gross, an aggregate loss of 
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annual interest of 1,144,387/., equal to a 
capital of 38,146,262/. of 3 per cent stock. 
—This loss, although great, was, as he 
should show, only a small part of the loss 
which the public had suffered by the er- 
roneous system of finance which had been 
so long acted upon. It had been shown 
by the 9th resolution, that capitals equal 
to 31,643,613/. of 3 per cents, paying an 
annual interest of 1,538,365/. had been 
cancelled in 24 years from 1793; and, by 
the 25th resolution, that capitals equal to 
3,583,497/. of 3 per cents, paying an an- 
nual interest of 211,222/. had, in the 
same manner, been cancelled in the five 
years, from 1817 to 1822. As the capital 
of the funded debt of the United King- 
dom, in January. 1817, was 796,200,191/, 
at the annual interest of 29,870,852/., 
it would have been reduced in January 
1822, by the amount of capital cancelled 
in these 5 years, to 792,616,695/., at the 
annual interest of 29,659,630/., instead 
of its standing at 795,312,7671., at an 
annual interest of 30,015,786/., as stated 
in the Annual Finance account for 1822, 
showing an additional charge to the 
country of 356,156/. of perpetual annuity 
for increase of funded debt. 

There was, by the 26th resolution, an 
apparent reduction of 17,283,184/. in the 
unfunded debt of the United Kingdom, in 
the 5 years, from January 1817 to 1822; 
but, as in that time, there was an excess 
of 7,528,870/. of revenue from taxes, over 
the expenditure, and 8,232,458/. charged 
in the expenditure of the consolidated 
fund, entered as paid, in the expenditure 
stated in the 17th resolution, but not paid, 
making together the sum of 15,761,328/. 
The actual reduction of the capital of the 
unfunded debt was thus only 1,521,856/. 
to meet the increase of the interest in the 
funded debt of 356,156/., equal to 
11,871,766/. of 3 per cent capital, as 
shown in the 25th resolution.—The whole 
of that deficiency of the consolidated 
fund had taken place since January 1817; 
and the Exchequer bills issued each 
quarter to make it up, were not included 
in the amount of the unfunded debt, 
though equally a debt incurred in that 
time. 

The 27th Resolution contained a con- 
clusion fairly deducible from the facts 
stated in the foregoing ones, and affirmed 
that no redaction, whatever, of the debt 
had been effected by the operations of the 
sinking fund; but, on the comtrary, a 
loss of six shillings and 43d. per cent in- 
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terest on the whole amount, had been in- 
curred by borrowing at 57]. 18s. money 
for every 1001. of 3 per cents, whilst they 
redeemed at 61/. 14s. money for every 
100/. of 3 per cents. 

The 28th and 29th Resolutions were 
very important, as they stated the results 
he was most desirous to establish. 

The total amount required for the ser- 
vice of the country, beyond the amount 
of revenue by taxes, in 24 years, had been 
shown to be only 138 or 123 millions, 
whilst 618 millions had actually been 
borrowed to pay that amount.—And, by 
the system that had been pursued, the 
sum of 479,814,817/. had been incurred 
as a debt to pay that excess of expendi- 
ture, in the proportion. of 291,229,7791. 
for interest and charges, and 188,585,038/. 
to the commissioners of the sinking fund. 
In the 29th resolution, the deduction he 
drew was, that the system of, borrowing, 
either for excess of expenditure, or for 
the sinking fund, created a necessity for 
borrowing progressively increasing in pro- 
portion to the sum borrowed : and that the 
borrowing only the sum of 188,585,038. 
for the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
had entailed a burthen considerably ex- 
ceeding the loss of the 20,094,333/., as 
stated in the 8th. resolution, to have been 
incurred by redeeming stock on worse 
terms than those on which it was created, 
—It.was not easy in a speech to explain 
the manner in which these complex 
transactions had operated to increase the 
debt so enormously ; but, the calculation 
of the loss on every loan, from year to 
year, would, he was confident, prove the 
foregoing statement to be much under- 
rated. 

If there had been no sinking fund, 
the sum requisite to have been borrowed, 
to pay the 138 millions of excess of ex- 
penditure with compound interest, would 
have been, as stated in the 30th Resolu- 
tion, only 360 millions, instead of 584 
millions, which had been required for 
both. 

It had been shown, by the note to the 
16th Resolution, that by borrowing 584 
millions in 24 years, the annual charge for 
the debt was 29,870,852/. on the 5th Jan. 


1817; and, by the 3ist resolution, it was. 


shown, that, if there had been no money 
borrowed for the sinking fund in that time, 
there would have been 2,433,310/. less of 
annual charge, because 300 millions would 
have sufficed for the excess of expendi- 
ture with all its interest—and the annual 
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charge would then have been only 
7,437,5421. instead of 29,870,852/. 

It would be seen by the 32nd _resolu- 
tion, that the reduction of 2,433,310/. of 
annual charge of .interest in Jan, 1817, if 
only 360 millions had been borrowed, as 
stated in the preceding resolution, would 





have made the surplus revenue, in the 5 
years from 1817, to 1822, to amount to 
21, instead of 74 millions, and if that 
amount had been applied to the redemp- 
tion of 28 millions of debt, would have still 
further reduced the interest of the debt 
in Jan. 1822 (if there had been no sink- 
ing fund), to 26,386,320/. instead of being 
80,015,786/., and produced a saving of 
$,629,466l. of annual interest—And, if 
only 340 millions had been borrowed, 
the saving would have been 44 millions of 
perpetual yearly charge. 

It was fair to conclude that, if the sum 
of 360 only, instead of 584 millions had 
been borrowed in these 24 years, the loans 
would have been procured at a lower rate; 
and, if at the rate of only } per cent 
less, there would have been a saving of 
1,800,000/. of annual interest ; and if, at 
2 per cent less, a saving of 5,133,3101., 
as stated in the $$rd resolution. And, 
calculating on the principle laid down in 
the 32nd resolution, the actual saving to 
the public would have been 6,749,466/. 
of annual charge ; and the annual charge 
of 1822, would then have been 23 instead 
of 30 millions, equal to 225 millions of 3 
per cent capital, as stated in the 34th 
Resolution. 

Whether the rate of interest on 
smaller loans, would have been as low as 
he had estimated, could not now be as- 
certained; but, we might judge by ex- 
perience in parallel cases : and, in support 
of his opinion, he would state one instance 
out of several that might be adduced.— 
The chancellor of the exchequer gave 
notice for a loan of 24 millions to be con- 
tracted for on the 5th or 6th of June, 
1819, and preparations were accordingly 
made by the contractors; on the 4th of 
June, however, the chancellor intimated 
that he should only require a loan of 12 
millions from the public, and that 12 
millions would be taken from the sinkin 
fund. This reduction of the amount o 
loan had an immediate effect on the funds, 
which, on the 4th of June, were at 654 
in expectation of the loan of 24 millions, 
and rose the next day to 714. It was the 
reduetion in the amoant of the loan that 
had alone raised the price, and a loss 
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of 8s. and 4d. per cent on the 24 millions, 
equal to 3,334,000/. of 3 per cent capital, 
was thus prevented to the country. He 
(Mr. H.) considered that example deci- 
sive in support of his opinion. It was 
well known that the preparation by the 
contractors for taking every loan was in 
proportion to the amount of the proposed 
loan. If large, they sold out stock 
largely to be prepared for it, and the 
price of the stocks fell accordingly.—As 
the terms of the loan depended on the 
price of stock in the market on the morn- 
ing of the day of contract, it was evident, 
that the more extensive the sales were to 
be proposed for the large loans, the lower 
the price would be, and the worse the 
terms to the public. 

The change of plan on that occasion 
was owing to the exertions of his hon. 
friend near him (Mr. Grenfell), to whom, 
therefore, the country was mainly in- 
debted for that saving. If so great a 
saving had been effected in one instance, 
the same principle ought to have regu- 
lated the whole of the loans, and the 
terms of each loan would have been 
raised in proportion to the diminished 
quantity in the market. The amount of 
$6 millions had been, since that time, 
taken from the sinking fund for the public 
loans, according to the plan of his hon. 
friend ; and the amount of 10 millions of 
3 per cent capital, had, thereby, in his 
(Mr. H.’s) opinion, been saved to the 
country. 

The 35th resolution was a summary of 
the whole, and clearly proved, that in- 
stead of having made any reduction since 
1793, by the operation of the sinking 
fund, 603 millions of capital had been 
added to the debt, and upwards of 22 
millions to the annual interest. A con- 
siderable portion of that debt was clearly 
proved to have been incurred by the sink- 
ing fund operations, and it was equally 
evident that it was founded in fallacy, and 
had been maintained by delusion. 

The 36th resolution showed that, whe- 
ther the loss to the public, by the sinking 
fund was to the extent that he (Mr. H.) 
had stated, or not, the loss was suffi- 
ciently large to call for the immediate 
abolition of that fund. 

The 37th and 38th resolutions show in 
prospective, the comparative effects of a 
surplus fund of five millions annually for 10 
years, whether employed as a sinking fund, 
or to cancel, from year to year, part of 
the debt. .He had prepared these calcula- 
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tions to point out the relative advantages 

and disadvantages of each plan, as the 

honourable mémber for Corfe Castle (Mr. 

Bankes) had intimated: his intention of 
pressing on the House the centinuance of 
the ruinous plan of a sinking fund to that 

amount. Mr. Pitt in 1786, said, that the 

want of care to prevent the sinking fund 

from being broken in upon, had been the 

bane of this country, and that hitherto 

it had been in vain to attempt to prevent 

it by acts of parliament. “ The minister,” 

he said, ‘* when it suited his convenience 

has uniformly gotten hold of this sum, 

which ought to have been regarded as 

most sacred.” ‘Mr. Pitt then stated, that 

no minister could afterwards break in. 
upon a system so beneficial to the credit 

and finances of the country. His words 

were, * A minister could not henceforth 

have the confidence to come to this 

House, and desire the repeal of so bene- 

ficial a law, which tended so directly to 

relieve the burthens of the people.” How 

much Mr. Pitt was mistaken, the present 

chancellor could tell, as he and his pre- 

decessors had, notwithstanding the provi- 

sions made to prevent them, soeffectually 

broken in upon it, that it ought, he. 
thought, to be denominated a system for 

increasing, instead of reducing the public 

debt. . 

Having thus explained his several re- 
solutions, he would now shortly notice 
some of the arguments advanced for and 
against the sinking fund. The right hon. 


gentleman talked of public faith; but, of 
‘all men in the country, he had the least 


right to talk of a breach of public faith 
having taken away 3or 400 millions of ca- 
pital from the sinking fund, and, in effect, 
made it a nominal fund. With the ex- 
amples during the past century, of the 
manner in which sinking funds had been 
laid hold of by the ministers of the day ; 
and the more recent glaring example of 


| the breach of public faith, by the right 


hon. gentleman opposite ; it was in vain 
to hope, that any future chancellor of the 
exchequer would keep better faith. 

The only sound principle of a sinking 
fund was, a surplus of revenue, and the 
application of that surplus every year to 
the cancelling of debt, and the reduction 
of interest. The best securities for public 
credit were, a wise direction of the re- 


‘sources of the country, and of the means 


of acquiring and preserving wealth; an 


‘expenditure less than the income; a real 


and not a nominal sinking fund; a repre- 











sentative government, which prevented ar- 
bitrary power, and gave a confident assur- 
ance, that nothing so monstrous as an 
interference with the rights of the public 
creditor, would ever be entertained, and 
far less attempted; a House of Com- 
mons which controlled the minister, and 
obliged him to reduce all unnecessary 
expenditure, so as to keep a full Treasury 
ready to answer all just demands upon it, 
these were the best supporters of public 
credit the stock-holder could have. 

The advocates of the sinking fund 
assert, that it has given confidence to the 
public creditor, and that it would be a 
dangerous innovation, and -an injury to 
the public to abolishit now. Those who 
make this assertion, must apply it only to 
an efficient sinking fund, from surplus 
revenue; but as it had been shown most 
clearly, that there was no real sinking 
fund for 24 years, it was evident, that 
little confidence could have been pro- 
duced by a nominal or sham fund. 
The price of stocks, equally as every 
other article, depend upon the demand 
and supply. It was not the contractor 
who ultimately held the loans, he was 
only the wholesale dealer, it was the sur- 
plus capital of productive industry that 
was permanently invested in the stock, 
and a sham sinking fund could not, there- 
fore, affect the holders of such capital. 

Some assert that a sinking fund pro- 
vides a regular customer for the stock, 
and keeps its price steady and high; but 
the loans to supply that sinking fund, 
create also that stock, and thus render 
the whole a superfluous transaction. 
He (Mr. H.) asserted, that every loan 
larger than the actual surplus capital 
of the country can permanently hold, 
tended rather to lower than to raise 
prices ; and, by increasing purchases and 
speculation amongst contractors and 
jobbers, actually subjected the market to 
more and greater variations~ than would 
have occurred with smaller loans. It was 
asserted, that, if there had not been a 
sinking fund, the debt would have been 
greater than it now is; he (Mr. H.) 
hoped, the facts stated in the resolutions 
had sufficiently exposed that fallacy, by 
showing the enormous loss the sinking 
fund had occasioned. What then, he 


might be asked, would you allow the debt 
to remain as it is, which you must do, if 
you have no sinking fund? No: but he 
would reduce it by other and better means, 
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the House. It was alleged, that it would 
be unjust to the fundholder to take away 
the sinking fund. But all that the pub- 
lic creditors had a right to expect, was 
the punctual payment of their dividend ; 
and, it was evident, that the system 
hitherto pursued, had been productive of 
constant loss to the public, and conse- 
quently rendered the Treasury less able to 
answer the demands of the fundholder 
upon it. Some stress had been laid on the 
advantage to the country, by reducing 
the interest of the 5 and 4 to 3 per 
cents, and that this could not be done 
without the sinking fund; but, if the 
statement of the immense losses, alleged 
by him to have been produced by that 
fund, were correct, he contended, that 
these results had been delayed, rather 
than promoted by the sinking fund. 

Some considered the sinking fund as a 
means of taxation, and, under some cir- 
Cu... »aates it might be so; but, if the 
taxes required to support that fund were 
paid more from capital than from profits, 
as they were at the present time, by 
several classes of the community, it be- 
came an engine of great mischief, and 
ought not to be continued. 

It was the original intention, and at 
this time the professed object that the 
sinking fund, accumulate to a given sum, 
which should then be applied to pay off 
debts: but he would assert, that there 
was no security whatever, that the mi- 
nister of the day would not, on any tem- 
porary exigency, lay his’ rapacious hands 
upon the accumulated fund, as all former 
chancellors had done, and as the present 
chancellor of the exchequer had so lately 
done, and leave the country as much in 
debt as ever, after years of privation by 
taxes, to raise this professedly inviolate 
fund. 

If there were no other objection to the 
sinking fund but this one, he should con- 
sider it a sufficient one for its abolition. 

He would observe, what was not per- 
haps generally known, that previous to 
the year 1817, the public were not called 
upon to pay, by taxation, any part of the 
interest of the debt contracted during the 
war; as it had been the practice of mi- 
nisters, when a loan was raised in. one 
year, to borrow, in the succeeding one, 
an additional sum to pay the interest of 
that loan: and, in that manner, they con- 
tinued, year after year, borrowing to pay 
the interest of all preceding loans. The 





which he proposed hereafter to submit to 





burthen of the debt was thereby not felt, 
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until loans ceased in 1817; and then its 
pressure became so heavy, when we ex- 
pected to have been relieved. 

It had been long foreseen by every re- 


flecting man, that the day of reckoning 
must arrive—it had come, and brought 
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perceive, that in so doing, they had bar- 
tered permanent prosperity for temporary 
advantage, and had, in fact, been voting 
away their own estates. 

He had to apologize to the House, for 
trespassing so long upon their attention, 


with it severe distress to many classes of | but the ruinous consequences which had 
the community, and to none more than to been produced by the erroneous system 
the agriculturists, many of whom he could | of finance so long carried on, had im- 
not much compassionate as they had | pressed his mind so strongly with the abso- 
almost uniformly supported the misrule | lute necessity of an immediate change, 
and extravagance which had so long been | that he could not, consistent with his 
carried on, and in which they could see | sense of duty to the public, refrain from 
no evil whilst it made no inroads on their | stating what he had done. 
personal enjoyments. They werethe life} He was fearful he had not made him- 
and fortune men to support ministers and | self perfectly intelligible onall the branches 
their measures, regardless of the suffer-| of this intricate subject, but, he could 
ings of the people, and of repeated warn- | assure the House, he had not spared any 
ings of the impending evils from this side | labour, to do so.— The hon. gentleman 
of the House. concluded with moving the following 
They began now, too late he feared, to 





Resotutions relative to the National Debt, and the Operations of the Sinking Fund. 
1. “That the National Debt of Great Britain, unredeemed on the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
239,350,148/.; consisting of 227,989,148/.! of funded, and of 11,361,000/. of Exchequer Bills,2 
at an annual charge of 9,203,974/.3 


1 Parliamentary Paper, No, 35, of 1819; page 3—page 9. 
2 Vide Vol. 12, Finance Reports, folio edition, page 1. 





Tnterest in perpetuity on Funded Debt .......ccccsceeeceseescescees Wi sae vasicda teams ty ces 7,831,837 6 @ 
Terminable Annuities (various) £.704,740, terminable in 1860 ............. steoceee 1,973;194-" 2 1G 
Charges of Management ......cesceeseeseseereeees isan devaccans arecccses meaeasieies aamieess . 120,277 15 7 

Making a Total of .........ccsceseccccsscessseveees £:9,325,866 4 § 
Interest on Unfunded Exchequer Bills, Appendix 7, of NO. 35 ...coscecsseceseceeee 297,445 16 1 








9,623;312 0 4 
Deduct Redeemed and expired Annuities,.as per col. 5, of Parliamentary Paper, 


No. 35, of 1819, page 3... .ccccocccscrsccsereccaccscccsecercvcncecsescscccsccccesoeceesce 419,338 0 0O 





Net Charge for the year 1793 .....scccscessssssee £.9,203,974 0 - 4 





3 The Funded and Unfunded Debt of Ireland, at that time, was £,2,252,677, at an Annual charge of 
£.130,920 for interest, as appears by Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819, but that amount is not 
included in this Resolution. 

2. “ That from the ist Feb. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, including 600,000/. for the service of 
Portugal, 6,220,000/. for the service of Austria, and 69,250,000/.* for the service of Ireland, and 
guaranteed by England (and exclusive of 2,500,000/. for the service of the East India Company 
in 1812), there has been raised by Loans and the funding of Navy, Victualling, Transport, and 
Exchequer Bills in Great Britain, the sum of 584,874,557/.;1. and that during the same period, 
there has been an increase in the issue of Exchequer Bills unfunded, and outstanding on the 
5th Jan. 1817, to the amount of 33,289,300/.;? making a total sum raised in the 24 years of no 


® Vide page 8, No. 145, Of 1892 sccscsrersaccoscessesscssecsscecscescassceesececsesesecssssssceres 64,750,000 
Tu 1811 raised for Ireland, but not charged ..... secesesetocccsncccceccessccocccesssosscsstce ~ 45,500,000 
£.69,250,000 

1 Sum founded as per col, 1, of Parliamentary Paper 145, of 1822 .....sccccscscssesseeeee 584,874,557 
Excess of Exchequer Bills  .....csccccscssecerccscsssseerscsceesssncesessesses  33289,300 


Total Sum raised Shee Sob eeeeesees © Oeee tees © SHES EEEEEEEe £.618,163,857 








44,650,300 
11,361,000 


2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819, page 9: 
Amount of Exchequer Bills, om 5th Jan, 1817. secocscecccssceseeserces sovesccbeceseecscsssvece 
Do. Do, Do. DUH FANS WDB: avs. dovwae se cvecsecoos nes sepeodgeesechs acbicdese 





Excess of Exchequer Bills, issued and Outstanding on the 5th Jan, 1817 ...... £.33,289,500 


Se 
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less than 618,163,857/. funded and unfunded, independently of advances made by the Bank? 
and remaining unsettled on the 5th Jan. 1817. 

3. “ That there was paid into the Treasury, on account of the 584,874,557/,, as stated in the 
preceding resolution, the sum of 484,359,480/.,! in money; that the Bills funded amounted to 
86,183,176/.; that the Loan of 4,600,000/., raised for the service of Austria in 1795, is stated 
riot to have been directed to be paid into the Exchequer; and that the Bank of England re- 
tained out of the subscriptions to the Loans of 14,500,000/., and 1,620,000/. in 1797, the sum 
of 4,648,731/. 16s 3d. making the total sum of money received and accounted for, on account 
of the 584,874,557/. to amount to 579,791,388/.,? leaving a deficit of 5,083,169/. retained for 
discount on._prompt payment, and for expenses of receiving at the Bank. 


1 Vide col. 2, of No. 145, Parliamentary Paper, of 1822. 
Cash paid to the Treasury ....+....cecesesereesee eeeerccceecccceccecscceoecsceecesecsscsceccsece 487,646,178 
From which deduct debentures, 1813.......ceccscscseseserercsersssarsovesessses: £786,698 

Loan of E, i. Cc, 1812 SEHSHHRETESSS CODE EEEHH OHS ESSE EEE SES 2,500,000 








3,286,698 
Amount for Ne aabak Goes sh bcncba¥ ake coskeucanee: eteeree 484,359,480 

Add Amount 
Bills funded (vide col, 1) eeeeeterce eee eosenese- ves SOT COS e ee AOE OTe ee DORE SE SEE DOEEEeeeeseteese ee 86,183,176 
Aastrian Loan of 1795 not paid into the Exchequer..s......cccsessoceen ee cocccecscgsceces 4,600,000 
Retained by the Bank, 1797, part of Loans of £.14,500,000, and £.1,620,000......... * 4,648,732 
579,791,388 
Amount retained for Discount, &c.. .s.cocecesseeds sdo¥elsses ‘coodies 5,083,169 
£.584,874,557 
SS 


* Vide page 144 of Vol. 13 of Com. Reports, folio edition. 
2 Vide col. 2, of No. 145, of 1822. 


4. “ That for the sum of 579,791,383/., of money received and accounted for, as stated in the 
preceding resolution, from the 1st Feb. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, there has been created Capi- 
tal in Stocks of various denominations, to the amount of 879,289,943/.,! at an annual charge for 
interest in perpetuity to the amount of 29,289,668/.; and of 230,000/. of Annuities from May 
1795 to May 1819; and of 654,695/. Annuities from various dates, all terminable in 1860, 
making a total annual charge for Interest and Annuities of 30,174,363/.2 (exclusive of about 
160,000/. per annum for management) which sum of 30,174,363/., equal to 30,040,445/.3 in 
perpetuity, converted into a 3 per cent Capital, is equal to 1,001,348,166/., being at the rate of 
1720. 14s. of 3 per cent Capital for every 100/. of the 579,791,388/. money received, or 100/. 3 
per cent Capital, for every 57/. 18s. in money. 


Vide col, 3 of T45 5 Viz. ...cccccssesssescsrovececssceesteees £.708,750,353 of 3 per cents. 
, 49,982,119 of 4 per cents. 
120,557,471 of 5 per cents. 








Various Capitals ........+0 ssuseeeegboas we £.879,289,943 ...... Total. 
3 Interest, as per col. 5 0 © Cewecescroesess Pee eI eer i ri eee 29,289,668 


Annuities for 25 years, as per col, 6 eee a rd 230,000 
Do. terminable in. 1860, Do. OF OOO ROO OSEDOOEOE SES HEED OEOD FESS EEO SOESTS OOS OEOR ESOS ELSE OEOD 654,695 





Total Annual charge, as per Col. 7 ..e.sssceseesesceesee £490.174,363 





3 Various Capitals £.879,289,943 at a charge im perpetuity Of .sc.ccceccsressseeresseceseee 29,989,668 





Avnnities terminable in 1860, £.654,695, equal to ....ccccsccrscescecssecscesees decbiscuciee 617,577 
Bo. for 25 years, equal to charge in perpetuity .........scccecssseessscssecssereraccess 133,400 
Total of charge in perpetuity COSCO eee esseveresessces eee £.30,040,445 

—s 


equal to £,1,001,348,166 of 3 per cent capital, calculated at the Aunuity Value. 
* Equal to £.5 3 7% per cent interest. 


5. “That, if the conversion of the 4 and: 5 percent Capitals is made at the average relative 
ves they bore to 3.per cents, at the time they were finded, the total amount in 3 per cent 
a will be 975,784,592. instead of 1,001,348,166/.; as stated in the preceding resolution. 
49,982,119. of 4 per cents, were funded at an average of 100/, Capital for 82/, money, 
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the relative current value of the 3 per cents being 67/. which gives of 3 per 
cent . j j : ‘ . 3 . . F , ; 4 -£. 61,172,133 
The 120,557,471/. of 5 per cents were funded at an average of 100/. Capital 
for 901. money, the relative current value of the 3 per cents being 60/., which 
gives of 3 percents . . ‘ , . ; ‘ ‘ , 
The amount of 3 per cents funded . , . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
The 884,695/. of terminable Annuities, reduced into a perpetual Annuity of 
750,7771.,* equal to 3 per cent Capital i ‘ ‘ ; Z 


180,836,206 
708,750,353 


25,025,900 


Total 3 per cent Capital . -  «£.975,784,592 











Making a difference of . . ‘ 2 Vs ‘ .  £. 25,563,574 
of 3 per cent Capital, which is an equivalent for paying a higher rate of interest on the 4 and 5 
per cents, than in the 3 percents; and there has been paid on the total amount of the 4 and 5 
per cents funded, an annual sum increasing to 766,907/. per annum on the 5th Jan. 1816, 
which in 14 years, at 5 per cent, is equivalent to the difference of Capital created in funding 
in the 4 and 5 per cents, instead of in the 3 per cents, 

* In 1808, the 3 per cents £.67, the 4 per cents £.82, 

* Vide 4th Resolation. 


6. “That, during the 24 years from the ist Feb. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, in which the 
579,791,388/., as stated in the 3rd Resolution, was received and accounted for, there was paid 
to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund in money, the sum of 188,522,340/.,! and the expense 
of the office of the said Commissioners during the same period, was 62,698/.,2 making the 
amount paid to the said Commissioners, 188,585,038/.,2 in money, by raising of which, an 
_— charge in perpetuity of 9,771,063/.,4 was created, equal to 325,702,116/.,5 of 3 per cent 
capital. 








1 Vide col. 8, of No. 145, of 1822. 2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 39, of 1821. 
3 Cash paid to Commissioners ............ seaccescesee.e Sececesenceee secsesesoeees idegeossveeeccese 188,522,340 
Expense of Office ....... o seese pecveescccocesse sees secseesnscceccosco ces 62,698 
Total Cash ccocor.ceseeesssoeeseees sdeccecercccsecescestecs £.188,5903,033 


£. &. £. % £. 
4 If 579,791,388 ; 30,040,445 3: 188,585,038 : 9,771,063 
5 If 579,791,388 : 1,001,348,166 :: 188,585,038 =: 325,702,116 


7. “That, with the 188,585,038/., as stated in the preceding Resolution, the said commis- 
sioners have purchased capitals of various denominations, to the amount of 302,911,955/.,! the 
annual dividends on which are 9,168,233/.,2 which sum, converted into a 3 per cent capital, 
is equal to 305,607,766/., being at the rate of 162/. 1s. of 3 per cent capital for every 100/. of 
the 188,585,038/. money paid to the said Commissioners, or 100/. of 3 per cent capital, for every 


61/. 14s.3 in money. 
1 Vide col. 9 of No. 145, of 1822. 2 Vide col. 11, of 1822. % Equal to £.4 17 23 per cent Interest 


8. “ That the amount of annual charge created in perpetuity, vy raising the 188,585,038. 
money, was 9,771,063/., whilst the annual charge redeemed by the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund with that amount, was only 9,168,233/., being 602,830/.! of annual charge in per- 


.petuity less redeemed than created, equal to 20,094,333/.,? of 3 per cent capital; showing that 
the debt was created between 1793 and 1817, at the rate of 172/. 14s. of 3 per cent capital for 


every 100/. in cash; and that the amount redeemed in the same time, was at the rate of 162/. 


-1s. of 3 per cent capital for every 100/. cash, being a loss of 10/. 13s. of 3 per cent capital on 


every 100/. of money expended by the Commissioners. 
9,771,063 


1 Charge in perpetuity incurred ........s.essecscsrscrcrssereveveeesesereccsoeesceseresssenecseeets . 
‘0, i redeemed SOPHO SESESE HSC EETESSSEESESTEEOSeeeeereee Seee8 eCereraeeee eeservee 9,163,233 





Less redeemed than created ......sessessossssecssoreseees  £.602,830 
. —__—_ 
2 Money £.100 : 3 per cent Stock £.10 13 :: Money £.188,585,038 : 3 per cent Stock £.20,094,333 


9. “ That, independent. of the operations. of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, the 
following Reductions of the National Debt and Annual Charge have taken place between the 
5th Jan. 1793, and the 5th Jan. 1817; viz. that 25,290,994/.! of 3 per cent capitals have been 

1 Vide Annual Finance Accounts, 5th Jan. 1815, page 224 and 5. 

Up to that date the Stock for land tax redceied stood in the names of the Commissioners, but from 


that time it has been cancelled annually ; viz. 
1st Feb. 1815 TPIT i iii) £.24,960,313 fo 7 at Tnterest £.758,809 8 1 
5U 


VOL. VII. 
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Cancelled, by the proceeds of the sale of land tax, the annual dividends on which amount to 
758,729. 16s. 6d.; and that 2,363,420/.? of 5 per cent capital was paid off with money charged 
in the Finance Accounts in the Public Expenditure, under the head of Miscellaneous Services, 
the dividends on which amounted to 118,171/.; and that 3,449,955/.3 of 3 per cent capitals 
were cancelled under the Act of 48 Geo. 3, c. 142 (by conversion into 995,254), Life Annuities), 
the dividend on which amounted to 103,498/. 13s.; and that 539,244/.4 of various capitals ‘re- 
mained unclaimed for 10 years and upwards, prior to the 5th Jan. 1817, the dividend on which 
amounted to 17,235/. and that 523,493/. 19s. 5d.5 of Life and other terminable Annuities 
created prior to the 5th Jan. 1793 had fallen in, expired or remained unclaimed for 3 years 
and upwards, at the 5th Jan. 1817, making, with the charges of management (on the capitals 
cancelled). of 17,237/.; a total diminution in the annual charge under these several heads of 
1,538,365/. 3° but as 225,254/. of Life Annuities were created by the extinction of the 
3,449,995/. of 3 per cent Capitals under the Act of the 48 Geo. 3, c. 142, the actual diminution 
rd — charge for the year 1817 would have been 1,313,1114.,7 if there had been no Sinking 
“und. 





Ist Feb. 1816, S per cents .....0000sc0c0res-soocee 194,743 8 8 Do. 5,842 6 0 
RSE RODS 2827, S MEP: ODMES 55550. csncesescnees bates 135,937 411 Do. 4,078 2 0 

Totals ..... re sccccce £0205290,994 4 8 Do. £.758,729 16 1 
5 per cents, of 1797, paid off......... civbenagiswe 2,563,420 0 O Do. 118,171 0 O 


Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 162, of 1822. 
3 per cents Capitals, cancelled for Annuities, 
BY BOO Oe Bp Gi AOS cscoseiecccecscccsces sesece 3,449,955 0 0 Do. 103,498 13 0O 
Vide Finance Accounts, 1817. 
Unclaimed Dividends on 5th Jan, 1617, Finance 


rn 








AGOOMMS 20..cccrcecscscens ec eGcsccescesscescecce 539,244 0 0 Do. 17,235 @ O 
5 Annuities expired and unclaimed, up to 5th 
Jan. 1817 - - - - - - - - - - Do. 523,493 19 5* 
Charges of Management, at £.562 10 per 
million on Capitals cancelled as below - - - - - Do, 17,237 0 0 
6 Total Capitals cancelled ...ccccccssrseececseerereee £651,643,613 4 2 ¥£.1,538,365 9 O 
Deduct Amount of Annuilies, created by 48 Geo. 3, up to Sth Jan. 1817 ...... 225,254 U O 





7 Total Dimination of Annual Charge cm 5th Jan, 1817 sesceerersesserseces sveeeeees £.1,313,111 9 0 








* 


Unclaimed Exchequer Annuities, page 225 of Finance Accounts, 5th Jan. 1817... 28,838 7 O 
Expired on 5th April, 1803, and to 5th Jan, 1808, page 229 ......eccccrcosererseeee 494,655 12 5 





Messi avbsninertesskee esesererecseeseseceesccessees, £923,493 19 5 


10. “ That the total Revenue of Great Britain in the 24 years between the 5th Jan. 1793, 
and the 5th Jan. 1817, from taxes alone, including the small branches of Hereditary Revenue, 
and incidental resources, amounted to the sum of 1,114,318,563/.! sterling. 


1 Vide Commons Reports of 1797, vol. 12, folio edition, for 1793, 4, 5, and 6. 
Vide vol. 13, page 2, for 1797. 
Vide Accounts in the Journal Office, for 1798 and 9. 
Vide Annual Finance Accounts for 1800 to 1817. 


11. “ That the total Expenditure of Great Britain, for the same period, viz. from the 5th Jan. 
1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, for interest on the debt as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1793 (but ex- 
cluding all charge for Loans since 1793), and for expenses of Civil Government, for the Navy, 
Ordnance, Army (ordinary and extraordinary), Miscellaneous Services and Charges of Manage- 
ment, and including 58,164,716/.! for subsidies to Foreign Powers, amounted together to the 
sum of 1,240,480,963/. But as the sum of 3,711,786/.? is charged in the Miscellaneous Expen- 


1 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 412, of 1815, the specific Accounts for 1793 to 1796, therefore 
assumed equal to Taxes and Loans for that period. 

For 1797, 8, and 9, as in 10th Resolation. 

Vide Annual Finance Accounts, from 1800. 
2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 293, of 1822. 

Tn this Sum is included, 
Pasd'to the Bank for Giscotit ot TOANS 0.42.00. decccsecsvoceseesss0sscosvos oséaseccedeseecssioes || Sy IGOjO1S 
Du. for receiving Loans—Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 298, of 1818 ... 397,086 


£.3,732,598 
Principal of Debentures paid off hy 53 Geo, 3, c. 41 and 53, im 1815 and 1816 .ss.600.. 786,698 


£.4,519,296 
al 


a aE eee 
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diture, although short credited by the Treasury in the receipt of the loans; and .786,698/., the 
principal of debentures received in 1813, is not credited in the amount of income in the 10th 
Resolution, it makes the actual Expenditure only 1,235,982,479/. 

12. “ That, as the Revenue of Great Britain, was 1,114,318,563/. as stated in the 10th Reso- 
lution, and the expenditure 1,235,982,479/., as stated in the 11th Resolution, the excess of 
Expenditure in that period was 121,663,916/.! 


1 Expenditure ....sccccccesesscssccssscecscessrecssceestecsesssescesseeees — 1,255,982,479—11th Resolution. 
Revenue ....-+++ cceccrccvcercccceccccccoscceccereseceecocccccsscsense  15114,318,563-—10th Resoldtion. 








Excess of Expenditure ....sssccsseereee £.121,663,916 














13. “ That, in addition to the Expenditure of 1,235,982,479/. for Great Britain, as per 11th 
Resolution, there was remitted from England to Ireland, between the 5th Jan. 1797 and the 
5th Jan. 1817, the sum of 68,930,595/., making the total Expenditure for Great Britain, 
1,304,913,074 ;! and that in addition to the Revenue of Great Britain, of 1,114,318,563/., as 
stated in the 10th Resolution, there was received from Ireland the sum of 52,245,471/., making 
(exclusive of Loans) the total income of Great Britain, 1,166,564,034/., and by the addition of 
16,685,124/.,? being the difference between the sums remitted to and from Ireland, makes a total 
excess of Expenditure over Income of 138,349,040/. 

1 Vide Annual Finance Accounts. 


Expenditure ......sccccesssevee Ses ccseaccssces sreccvevccecccccsccccccccces Lel;25) 952,419 
Remitted to Ireland for Loans and Allowances ....0...scccssesesses 68,930,595 








= 1,304,913,074 
Revenue of Great Britain......ccoccscsossscerscsecscevccscensccccsoscces 1,114,318,563 
MOORE AVON REDMON csi sais 6 s5s0ctsbewaubesiscieeatbaassvnedicccececce 52,245,471 





= 1,165,564,034 


Excess of Expenditure.........cccssoscsssescrscssesscsccssesesesse  £2138,549,040 














2 Remitted from England to ({reland.—Vide Annual Finance Accounts .....0....02..++ ecore «= 68, 90,595 
Remitted from Ireland to England ......scccccssscccescaccccccscoccosecseccvncevecssccccseesecess D2, 240,471 


£.16,685,124 


—— 





14. “ That as the reduction of 1,313,111/. of Annual Charge, as stated in the 9th Resolution, 
was effected without any aid of the Sinking Fund, the same reduction might have taken place 
from the Annual Charge of 9,203,974/.! as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1793; and that, had the 
138,349,040/., the excess of expenditure in these 24 years, as stated in the 13th Resolution, been 
raised by taxes within these years, instead of by loans, the total amount of Capital of Debt 
unredeemed on the 5th Jan. 1817, would have been only 207,706,535/.,? and the Annual 
Charge, including Management, only 7,890,863¢., instead of being 817,415,237/.3 of Capital, 
and 30,628,234/. of Annual Charge, as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1817. 


1 Annual Charge, 5th Jan. 1793 ..........0008 bctabiice ang hinsneeads tee . 9,203,974.-Vide ist Resolution. 
Reduction as per 9th Resolution, up to 5th Jan. 1317 ..e00e08 = 1,313,111 
Charge as it would have been in 1817, if no Loans had been 
TAISCH ose ssseseceesesecere Sates Siitbessstecteee dtr LS soeere, £e'7,890,863 
2 Capital, Funded and Unfunded, 1795, .....e....0+ seose crosses 239,350,148 
Capitals cancelled up 0 1817 ......ss000 secsseeeenoneensce serene 31,643,6135—- Vide 9th Resolution, 


—_———. 





Capital as it would have been ....ssee...seee0e £.20T.706,535 


3 Vide Finance Accounts, pp. 224 and 5, ending 5th Jan. 1817: 











Capitals various ..,....... 772,764,937 at an Annual charge of 26,650,959 4 5 
Terminable Annuities of ; £.98 812,307 
_various denominations - - - : 1,657,904 6 10 —Vidle note t ) 
Life do, 48 Geo.3,c.142 - - - oes 225,254 13 25th Resolut. 
Charges of Management ‘eens 
to the Bank... ........ ~ . - - 278,189 2 3 
Unfunded Debt ......... 44,650,300 - charge - 1,815,926 17 8 
Total Capital ...... £.817,415,237 at an Annual charge of £.30,628,234 2 
——S—=—=_=—=—== =——SSS————————— 


15. “ That it appears by the preceding Resolutions, that, in consequence of not raising the 
Supplies within the year, by taxes, to the amount of 138,349,040/, in the 24 years, being an 
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average of 5,764,543/. per annum, a debt of 609,708,702/.! of Capital has been incurred, at an 
increased Annuai Charge of 22,737,371,? thereby occasioning taxation to the extent of upwards 
of 58 millions per annum, whilst from the 5th Jan. 1817, about-33 millions only would have 
sufficed. . 


1 Capital of Debt as it stood on 5th Jan. 1817, 


Funded and Unfunded .........,.....66 ecssesessecee 817,415,297 atchargeof 30,628,254 4 3 
Do, asit would have been, as per 14th Re- 
solution PSSSHHSSE SSH HEOSOE ES OH EH EEE S CE EEEHHOOEEEEs o% 207,706,535 Do. 7,890,863 0 0 








£.609,708,702 charge £.22,737,571 4 3 





Increase of Charge by Loans, since 1793, to pay the actual excess of Expenditure of 138 millions, 


16. “ That, by the union of the Exchequer of Ireland with that of Great Britain, on the 5th 
Jan. 1817, a farther Annual Charge of 1,323,775l. 15s. 4d. was added to the annual charge of 
Great Britain, then amounting to 30,628,234/.! (as stated in the 14th Resolution), by the incor- 
poration of 28,739,869/.? of capital funded and unfunded, created in Ireland, making the total 
amount of Debt, funded and unfunded, of the United Kingdom, on the 6th Jan. 1817, to 
amount to 846,155,106/.,3 and the Annual Charge to 31,952,009/. 


1 Charge on the Debt of Great Britain ........scerserssssersceseseee 30,628,234 as per 14th Resolution. 
Do. Treland .......secescsssessersevecveseresesesee 1,923,779 


Total Charge of United Kingdom on 5th Jan. 1817 ... £.31,952,009 Sterling. 
Proportion of Charge on Unfunded ........:sesseeceeee pabvoere « =: 2,081,157 





Do. Funded ...... gensbbaeasseescnsc eneeees Meet onOTOpooe 


2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819: 
Funded Debt, unredeemed, Ireland, in 
British Currency, on 5th Jan. 1817...... 23,435,254 5 S* atan Annual chargeof 1,058,545 
Unfanded .rc..ccccrcrcsercocccecessccccsccesceee 5,904,615 0 0 atachargeof - 265,230 
5 





Fonded and Unfunded  ..........:eseseseees £.28,739,869 % atan Annual charge of £.1,323,775 





—— 


* By Irish Finance Accounts on 5th Jan. 1817, page 94. 
The Total Capital of Irish Debt is stated at.......cccccsees sssosesrscerecersesseseser) 504,047,870 15 5 


Redeemed Pree ISTE IEP IerIrTiirireririiiiriieeii ti rit irri iy) 8,812,662 22 a 





Unredeemed Capital in Irish Currency  .......,cscsseees csssseccescesccsccsacssesssess £:25;235;208 2 10 
Equivalent in British Currency.y.....sssecessresereeseeses 23,293,992 0 O 








% Capital of Great Britain, on 5th Jan. 1817, Funded and Unfunded 817,415,237—14th Resolution. 
Do. of Ireland, Funded and Unfunded .......e00 esevecescecesseoee 28,739,869— 





oe 


Tala! of the United Kingdom.............66 £846,155, 106 
* Vide Annual Finance Accounts, 1817 to 1821, both inclusive. 


17. “ That, from the 5th Jan. 1817 to the 5th Jan. 1822, there was raised, by taxes, in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the sum of 296,454,538/.;! and the Expendi- 
ture (Sinking Fund included), during the same period, for Civil list, pensions, and other charges 
on the Consolidated fund, and for expenses of the Navy, Ordnance, Army (Ordinary and Ex- 
traordinary) Miscellaneous services, and charges of Collection, and for interest and management 
of Debt, as stated in the preceding resolution, amounted (including 2,155,468/.? paid for 
Russian loan and to Holland), to 288,925,669/.,3 leaving an Excess of income over expenditure, 
in the 5 years, of 7,528,869/. 14s. 


1 Total Gross Income of the United 3 Expenditure of the 
Kingdom (Drawbacks excepted), United Kingdom, 
1B17 ...ceeee £,57,650,589 rssrcececccorsersreseees £208,044,049 
21B18 creccccee 59,6675941  ncgrcccccscccccccrcccene 57,872,428 
BOND: seiseuss SBBBO CES cecicccevcccssreassiesss . OURO ee 
1820 ccccccree 59;769,680 ccerccsescccscnes’ covree S1s476,755 
2821 wecccdece 60,686,076. .,ereccncsecrscccsseoree 57,639,893 








Income...... £.296,454,538 Expenditure £.288,925,669 
Expenditure 288,925,669 —— 


te 


7,528,869 Excess of Income in 5 years, 


a 


% Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 293, of 1820. 
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18, “ That, notwithstanding the Excess of Income of 7,528,869/. as stated in the preceding 
resolution, a further funding of 90,761,920/.,! has taken place, for which an additional Capital 
of debt has been created between the 5th Jan. 1817 and the 5th Jan. 1822, of 116,600,2351.,2 at 
an annual fnterest in perpetuity of 3,773,354/.,3 and that the said Capital of 116,600,235/,, has 
been created by 19,999,920/,, raised by Loans in money, by 34,262,000/. Exchequer Bills issued, 
and afterwards funded; and by 36,500,000/. borrowed from the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund ; and that for the 19,999,920/. raised by Loans, the sum of 19,814,944/.4 was paid into 
the Treasury, leaving a deficit of 184,976/., retained by the Bank for discount on prompt pay- 
ment, and for receiving the same; and that there is also charged 14,109/., under the head ot 
Miscellaneous Services, in the Finance Accounts of 1819, as paid to the Bank of England for 
transferring 27 millions of 3 per cents to 34 per cents; making the nett amount of Money re- 
ceived and accounted for to be only 90,562,835/.,* creating an annual charge for interest in per- 
petuity of 3,773,354/., which sum converted into a 3 per cent Capital, is equal to 125,778,466/. 
or 138/. 17s. of 3 per cent Capital for every 100/. of money, or 100/. of 3 per cent Capital for 
every 72/, of money. 


1 Vide eol. 1, of 145, of 1822. 





























By Loans in money ....s..000 eceesereceeeee eececccsccccccccccctocesepccgscccccsecenccegagsessccoscs 19,999,920 
By Exchequer Bills ....c0..c..sceccssccvscccessccseece gaaceweganenqeass pedueraine peapruavaaecs evee 34,262,000 
By Commissioners of Sinking Fund ....... eoreccccccescscccsccevcccecsoseecess eoreeeee seseseeses 36,900,000 
£.90,761,920 

Deficit vetainied by the Bawk 2.0. .0100.000ccccccseccvesecescccncccsscccccscseceses £0184, 976 

POE TONE ns scnseinnnperepprencnees eccesnebaentyestchoqsseserpeqeypeabecseensens §«=—«-««124, BOD 
; , = 199,085 
Nett Amount of Cash ...cccsesscesseese ccecccccccecece ae £.90,562,835 

2 Vide col. 3, of Parliamentary Paper, No. 145, of 1822. 
Vide col. 5, of - Do, 

* 1818, for transfer of 27 Millions, 3 per cents to 
34 per COIS cc covcnged qcescecceneccecs £,2,999,920 PPYvTTT iti) Cash £.2,971,819 19 4 
1819 Capital SOSCSe Eee eeeeseresee eeoeteee 12,000,000 eeeee Peeeeee eeeeeeetee ee aseeeerteese 11,862,340 <i 6 
1820 COP Reo oO SER CeCe DE eeEeresereseses oes 5,000,000 eee veseerresverese evens eeeeee eeese 4,980,783 15 1 

£.19,999,920 Received ........ £.19,814,944 1 11 


Short credit .,.,.. 184,976 O O 





MO i icciacenns £.19,999,920 


19. “ That, during the period of 5 years, from 5th Jan. 1817 to 5th Jan. 1822, in which 
3,773,3541. New Annuities, were created for 90,562,835/. money, there has been paid to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, the sum of 82,021,555/,;! and the expense of their office, 
during the same period, was 32,203/. 2s. 2d.2 making the total amount of 82,053,758/.; with 
-which the said Commissioners have purchased 110,489,252/,3 of various stock, the dividends 
on which amount to 3,338,857/.;4 which sum, converted into a 3 per cent capital, is equal to 
111,295,232/, or 135/. 13s. of 3 per cent capital for every 100/. of money, or 100/. of 3 per cent 
capital for every 73/, 14s. 6d. of money paid to the said Commissioners. 


1 Vide col. No. 8, of 145, of 1822. 
Paid to the Commissioners of Sinking Fund  ....ccccccccccocsecccsecsarccscsssevecscecsssessene 82,021,555 








Expense of Office ........06 eiséecids onchicabe paeercadsacdaecdseguacads 32,203 

Total of money paid to them.....ccccccsreerereeees ssseeee £.82,053,758 

=—— 
2 In 1817 SOS e POSES HEHE He eSESP eet esas SFE STAHSSgaseereesees teesceee 4,853 17 p 
1818 POPSSHESH FAS EESESS Seer asaeseesFeeHasesereesr est Eteagees 6,399 12 10 
1819 eeccece OP eC OOOO OO EOOe een eee ees SOHEES SHED EEE EE EEEEESEEe 1,240 + 8 

1820 SOMOS SOTO HHOHS SEEM een geesSSHOSSSES SSHHOD Se SEEHoeeeeee 7,108 6 9% 

1821 SHOSHSE EH eH SH OTE HOHSH SSH S ERT ESEESH He EH HHO LESS SHseEEEEEEe 6,601 0 0 


£.3%,203 2 23—~ Vide No, 39, of 1821. 
62,698 O Q From 1793 to 1816, 
Expense BE canvecansisisiinicasunt £,94,901 2 23 in 29 years. 
—=— 
3 Vide col. 9, No. 145. 
* Vide co}, 11, No, 145, . 
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20. “ That, in borrowing the sum of 82,053,758/, paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, there were created, and added to the debt, capitals equal to 113,960,608/.! of 3 per cent, 
at an annual charge in perpetuity of 3,418,818/.,2 whilst the Commissioners redeemed, during 
the same period, with that sum, dividends or Annuities in perpetuity, to the amount of only 
3,338,8571.,3 equal to 111,295,232. of 3 per cent capital; occasioning thus, by the operations 
of the Sinking Fund, a loss of 79,961/.4 of perpetual Annuity, equal to 2,665,376/. of 3 per cent 
capital, showing that the debt created, between the 5th Jan. 1817 and the 5th Jan. 1822, was at 
the rate of 138/. 17s. of 3 per cent capital for every 100/. of money; and that the amount re- 
deemed in the same period was at the rate of 135/. 13s. of 3 per cent capital for every 100/. of 
money, being a loss of 3/. 4s. of 3 per cent capital on every 100/. of money expended by the 
Commissioners. 

Money. 3 per cents. Money. 3 per cents. 


LoOf ..cs0e £.90,562,835 +: £.125,778,466 :: £.82,053,758 : £.113,960,608 
But £.82,053,758 has redeemed only ........2..seerseeceeeeeee 111,295,932 





Occasioning a Loss of 3 per cents Capital = £.2,665,376 
and a Dividend of £.79,961. 


Money. Dividend. Money. - Dividend. 
= TF ....00 €.90,562,835 : £.3,793,354-:: £.82,053,758 -: - £.3,418,818 
3 Vide col. 11. 
I ONT OENR 5525s ono ons honk on Soseubawessseenaucs MECHSE CeCe Reeds “SRRRO ELS 
4 Do. RRORPONOS 66 66sceasos Se seawee aaa cece spekuassnase es peseee 3,000,007 





SUMoremOS 1 DIVINE os oe cnis eee eicses secs eee Se | ETD 9G1 





21. “ That the total sum funded in Great Britain in the 29 years from the 5th Jan. 1793 to 
the 5th Jan. 1822, amounted to 675,636,477 ;! that the total sum received in money, and 
accounted for, was 670,354,223/.,? at an annual aggregate charge of 33,813,799/.;3 viz. of 
33,063,022/., for interest in perpetuity; for 884,696/. of terminable. Annuities, converted 
into 750,777/. of perpetual Annuities ; the 230,000/. on the same terms as perpetual. annuities 
were created in 1795; and 654,696/. at 18.86 years purchase,. and the whole into a 3 per cent 
capital, equal to 1,127,126,633/., being at the rate of 168/. 1s. of 3 per cent capital for every 
100/. of money received; or 100/. of 3 per cent capital for every 59/. 10s. of money, equal to 
5l. Os. 10d. per cent interest. 


1 Vide col. 1, No. 145, of 1822. 
2 Vide col. 2, No. 145, of 1822. 
SCO. 5 osc...00c..sc cc svossoscsevee £033,063,022 perpetuity. 
REUNSNS GEE GS s cacesessissacheseeeons 133,400 2 of Do. for £.230,000 of 25 years. 
US ly ee pebiephabancnenses 617,377 § of Do. for £.654,695 terminable in 1860. 


* 








£.33,813,799 














Equal to 3 per cent Capital of £,1,127,126,633. 


22. “ That the total sum paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, during the said 
period of 29 years, from the 5th Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1822, amounted to 270,543,895/.,! 
and the expenses of their office during the same period were 94,901/.,? making a total®charge in 
money paid to the said Commissioners, of 270,638,796/.,3 by raising of which an annual charge 
in perpetuity of 13,651,477/., was created, equal to 455,049,262/.,5 of 3 per cent capital. 


1 Vide col. 8, of No. 145, Cash paid ....ecccrsseceeees shin decsecssitasoupetbborsesttstecsconeces | S90, 508,005 
2 Vide No. 39, of 1822, Expenses of Office......ccceressscecssecesees dessevesecsssccccccessooecs 94,901 


Total Sum paid to Commissioners S. F, ..........esesesseseeseseee£270,638,7 96" 
Money received. 3 per cents. Money paid to Commis. _3 per cenls. 
If ...... £.670,354,222 : £.1,197,126,633 :: £.270,638,7963 : £.455,049,2624 
£.670,354,222 : Dividend, £.33,813,799 :: £.270,638,796 : Dividend, £.13,651,477 








23. “ That, with the 270,638,796/., as stated in the preceding resolution, the said Commis- 
sioners have purchased Capital, of various denominations, to the amount of 413,402,207/.,! the 
Annual Dividends on which are 12,507,090/.;? which sum, converted into a 3 per cent Capital, 


1 Vide col. 9, of No. 145, 1822, 
2 Vide col, 11, of No. 145, 1822. 
* Of this Amount the following Sums have been cancelled by Act of 53 Geo. 3, c. 95, and subsequent 
Acts, ; 
55 Geo. 3; c, 95 Sees eee eeertteseses 1815 POOL OHH CHOPS T SESE ee 153,576,500 
1814 Seteeeree  eeeereeerereges 38,944,561 





5 VO ARNT 








> 
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is equal to 416,903,000/., being at the rate of 154l. is. of 3 per cents purchased with every 
100/. of money paid to the said Commissioners, or 100/. of 3 per cent Capital for every 641. 18s, 
of money equal to 4/, 12s. 53d. per cent interest. 

DBAS © césvacee cesstcicossscss 51,5271,467 











FOI *\ ckveresensnccducssrioace 47,930,611 
BOE) Svincctlccese désepoactestil SAprea soe 
TOtAl ...cccscacese eeessese £.313,452,305 3 per cents. 
SOEM jecicceeencaus sageresee . 7,796,400 4 per cents, 
TOUS” Ledsseleugeeceabeccccds’ 142,600 5 per cents, 
TOU cssecsccese wavenadee £.321,391 305 














The Dividends on which amount to £.9,722,565 ; the remainder stand in the names of the Commissioners, 


24. “That the amount of annual charge created in perpetuity, in borrowing the 
270,638,796/., was 13,651,477/., whilst the annual charge redeemed by the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund with that amount, was 12,507,090/., being 1,144,387/.! of annual charge. in 
perpetuity, less redeemed than created, equal to 38,146,262/. of 3 per cent Capital; showing 
that the proportion of the debt raised for the Sinking Fund between 1793 and 1822, was created 
at the rate of 168/. 1s. of 3 per cent Capital for every 100/. money received ; and that the 
amount redeemed in the same time, was at the rate of 154/. 1s. of 3 per cent Capital for every 
100/. money. paid, being a loss of 14/. of 3 per cent Capital, on every 100/. money expended by 
the Commissioners, equal to O/. 8s. 44d. per cent per annum. 


In borrowing. Created 3 per cent Capital. At an Annual charge of 
1 £.270,638, 796 \..erceccceccsccccssecses £495,049, 262 ...cccccccrccccccecerece £113,651,477 
But has redeemed only ..,....00000... 416,903,000 ...... scccccccescsscc-ce 12,907,090 





ee 








Less redeemed tlian created...... © £58, 146,262 ..cscccccsccsessereceeee £.1,144,587 














25. “ That, independent of the operations of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, a reduc- 
tion took place, between the 5th Jan. 1817 and 5th Jan. 1822, of 3,583,497/.! of Capital, and 
211,222/. of Annual Charge, thereby reducing the Funded Debt of 796,200,101/. as it stood on 
the 5th Jan. 1817, to 792,616,695/.,2 at an annual charge of 29,659,630/. ; instead of its being 
795,312,767/.,3 at an annual charge of 30,015,786/., as it really stood on the 5th Jan. 1822, 
being 356,156/. increase of perpetual charge per annum, more in 1822 than it would have been 
if the Sinking Fund had been abolished on the 5th Jan. 1817. 


1 Cancelled, and expired in 5 years, 

















Capitals. Anuuities, 
£.230,000 Annuilies expired in 1819 - - > - ° £.230,000 0 O 
For Land Tax, cancelled Pa - - £.528,094 16 8 - - 15,842 16 9 
3 per cent, per 48, Geo. 3,c. cancelled - 2,916,560 0 O - - - 100,143 3 7 
Unclaimed Capital - - - 138,842 0 0 - - 4,445 4 0 
Exchequer Annuities expired - - + ae . - 15,789 1 1 
Do. unclaimed for 3 years -— - - - - 30,710 9 6 
PROUD Scessedeesceeee £.3;58S,496 16 8  cecciscesstesecces. 2996990 14:41 
——————S—_———_—— 
Deduct increase of Charge, payable for Annuities, by 48 Geo. 3, c. 142.......0000006. 185,711 0 0 
Actual reduction from the Debt, as it stood on 5th January, 1817.....ccccsessescoreee £211,291 14 11 
Capital. Interest. 
2 Funded in 1817, in Great Brilain, as per 14th Resolution ... £.772,764,937 ... £.28,812,307 








Do. in Ireland, as per 16th Resolution ........ 23,435,254 ... 1,058,545 


United Kingdom  ......ssee0-sesseseee £.796,200,191 ... £.29,870,852 
BOROPORNON BB QUDUO: *Soccicscccdabhactvcdokedesssedecvocusestocsesces 3,583,496 ... 211,222 





S Los) i—~,) 
o on on 


Funded Debt, as it would have been on the 5th Jan. 1822... £.792,616,695 ... £.29,659,630 











3 Vide Finance Accounts, 5th Jan. 1822, pages 178-9. 
Interest in perpetuity SOHHSSSSSSSSSSHHHEHSSH SSH SEHEEEHEEESESOK SSE SESEEHE SRE ESET EESSEEE THES £.27,875,841 19 5 
EE NOD viii sts dcscetncectiinsebertusrccseceessntneceeareebebibaabeaphesition 1,451,205 12 4 
PMMNINADE 19) DOOD O area ccucudscasvcueestcuddescvesevsdessucsereséasesssbestsecaciecsas 410,964 19 6 
Charges of Management. SOHO SHSSHSSP SETS SE HSHSEHH SSS SEES SESS ESSE EHESESESH SHEESH ESSE SEEES 277,773 0 4 
Total Charge of Funded Debt of the United Kingdom, as it really stood on 


oth January, 1822 SOHOOE SOSH Hee EOH FORSSK EEK ESHER ESE eereeeeeesererEseereeese Sete £.30,015,785 12 
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26. “ That the Unfunded Debt of the United Kingdom, in Exchequer and Treasury Bills, on 
the 5th Jan. 1817, was 49,954,915/.,! and on the 5th Jan. 1822, it was 32,671,731/., showing an 
apparent reduction of 17,283,184. ;—But, as the excess of Income, in these 5 years, amounted 
to 7,528,8701.,2 and the deficiency of the Consolidated Fund was, on the 5th Jan. 1822, 
8,232,458/.3 amounting together to 15,761,328/.4, it leaves only a reduction of 1,521,856/.5 to 
meet the increase in the annual charge of the Funded Debt, of 356,153/., equal to 11,871,766/. in 
3 per cent Capital. 

1 Vide Annval Finance Account: 


Unfunded Debt Great Brtiain, 5th January, 1817 ......05 ceecccccvcccvesecceses £:44,650,300 
Do. Irish Co eeeeeeset ter tess CO Ce COOH OO CEOe EKorecececscecce C8 OO SCeses 5,304,615 





OM scioas es a0 cueakes stows SSugieieaine a0 £.49,954,915 
Unfunded Debt Great Britain and Ireland, on 5th Jan. 1822 (vide page 187, Finance 


INIINEED OF canines nes encnwcoenieb s o0ponceee¥ns cae otecees yin coos 92,671,731 





Apparent Decrease of Unfunded Debt, as per Finance Accounts.......... £.17,283,184 

2 Vide 17th Resolution. ee a 
3 Vide Parliamentary Paper 29, of 18215; and Finance Account, 5th Jan. 1822: 

Deficiency of the Consolidated Fund on 5th Jan. 1822 .. 2... ..000. ee cecccccesces £00,542,330 

Do. Do. On Sth Fam. 1B1F oo ccc. cece cove tocetsvscene 609,872 


—_—— 


Deficiency in the 5 years... ...ccecccecccssvee sees £185932,458 
—_—-——— 





4 Excess of Income, as per Resolution, No. 17 ....cceeeeeeeeee eer ee £.7,528,870 
Deficiency of Consolidated Fund as above .....seseeeesececccees covcccccescesces 8,232,458 


& Apparent decrease of Unfunded Debt, as note! above ......cccececcccccccsccees £417,283, 184 
Accounted for, as per note * above COSHH STEPS HEH ESSE HED Eee ee POSSESS SEE ES 15,761,328 





—$_—— 


Decrease of Unfunded Debt ........ccecccccccsecccces £41,521,856 
Against Increase of £.356,153 of Annual charge of Fanded, equal to 3 per cent Capital 11,871,766 


——————_—_—_ 


27. “That on taking a retrospective view of the Operations of the Sinking Fund, from the 5th 
Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, it is conclusive, that no Reduction of the debt was effected 
thereby ; because, as the expenditure in each year exceeded the income derived from taxes, the 
money applied by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund must have heen first borrowed ; and, 
as has been shown by the 4th Resolution, that 100/. of 3 per cent capital was created for every 
571. 18s. of money borrowed, whilst the Commissioners, on an average of that period, paid 61/. 14s. 
money for every 100/. of 3 per cent capital redeemed, as will be seen by the 7th Resolution ; by 
which it appears, that the Public paid 5/. 3s. 74d. per cent for all the money borrowed in that 
period, whilst the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund have been receiving only 4t. 17s. 23d. 
making a loss of 6s. 43d. per cent on the whole amount expended by them during that period ; 
exclusive of large bonuses, by payments of dividends, and by exemptions from the income tax 
thereon, before all the instalments on the several loans were paid up. 

28 “ That as the expenditure for the service of Great Britain, during the 24 years from 5th 
Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1815, (including the charge on the debt as it stood on the 5th Jan. 
1793) exceeded the income derived from taxes by the sum of only 138,349,040/. as stated in the 
13th Resolution : and, as 618,163,857! was raised during that period, by loans and by issue of 
‘exchequer bills, it is conclusive that, by the system of borrowing that has been pursued, the 
sum of 479,814,817/. has been incurred as a debt during that period, in paying the sum of 
138,349,040/.2, in the proportion of 291,229,7798 for interest, annuities and charges, and 
188,585,038! paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 


I Fanded Perveceee Seerevee eeeesseses see eeereseescesoveseoets 584,874,557 Land Vide 3rd Resolution. 
Increase of Unfunded ........0..sscccecsece peaeackeares * 33,289,300 — Do, 2nd Do. 





£.618,163,857 — Vide Note to 2nd Resolation. 





3 For Interest, Annuities, and Charges .......ssseosesscoccssecencssecasescssescces s sestesceee 291,229,779 
© To Commissioners of Sinking Fund .........cccccresesersessersescereccscecessceseeee: seeseees - 188,585,038 





Amount PARE ca ciicesccbesictdcccsedentbanee Seessesocteve 479,814,817 
2 Te cover Excess of Expenditure ....+.+++ser000 coccesocccccsccstevovsceence 198,949,040 








Total Sum Slt acsnitaiameaaniaeciaimaiinaiads eee £.618,163,857 








29, “ That the system of borrowing, during the said 24 years, created a necessity for borrow- 
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ing, progressively increasing in proportion to the sum borrowed ; and consequently, by having 
first borrowed the sum of 188,585,038/. for the Commisssioners of the Sinking Fund, it has en- 
tailed a burthen in perpetuity, considerably exceeding the 602,830/. of annual charge incurred 
by purchasing Stock on worse terms, than those at which it was created during that period ; as 
stated in the 8th Resolution. 

30. “ That the deduction in the preceding Resolution will be confirmed by ascertaining year 
by year, what sum would have sufficed to have met all the demands of the state in each year, on 
precisely the same scale of expense with which it has been supported, had not the system of 
the nominal Sinking Fund been maintained ; by which mode of proof it will be seen that about 
360 millions would have sufficed to have been funded, instead of 584,874,557/. ; as stated in the 
2nd Resolution. 

31. “ Thatas the 584,874,557/. funded from the 5th Jan. 1793 tothe 5th Jan. 1817, created 
an annual charge of 30,174,360/.1, whilst the 188,584,038/. paid to the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund redeemed only 9,168,233/.? of annual charge, the sum of 21,006,130/.8 is left as the 
annual increase of charge on 396,289,519/.4 applied as stated in the margin; whilst the sum of 
360 Millions would have sufficed to have been funded, as stated in the preceding Resolution ; 
and supposing that amount to have been funded at the same rate as the 584,874,557/., instead 
of 21,006,130/., it would have created an annual charge of only 18,572,673/., being 
2,433,310/.5 per annum less, and leaving the annual charge on the funded Debt for the year 
1817, at only 27,437,542/., instead of 29,870,852/. 

De Aa IME REN i 055 cis oh O'k'4:Sisi0i9('o WISTS KG 016 OSE wibdidale Kesea sepa eheaece tos £.30,174,363 

S Pade Mepelatee 7 cc wccccccccy ceccccccaccccceecoveenccccevocscccceccosecce §6©©—9,0GR 550 

3 £.21,006,150 


—_—— 





4 Total Funded .... £.584,874,557 
Deduct....... 188,585,038 paid to Commissioners of Sinking Fand.—Vide 6th Resolution. 


£.396,289,519 Balance of Amount Funded. 
AGG: sesiciceve 33,289,300 Bills Unfunded.—Vide note to 2nd Resolution. 





£.429,578,819 applied as follows: 





Viz. ...00eee00 £.291,229,779 for Interest and Charge on new Debt. 
138,349,040 for excess of Expenditare.—Vide 13th Resolution. 


£.429,578,819 Total Increase, on Account of the excess of Expenditare of 
=== _—S_‘ £.138,349,040 in the 24 years. 


5 £,91,006,130 ..... Par a eee sevees £:396,289,519 
18,572,820 Ceeseereseessertes by Ce ererereen cree etes 360,000,000 


ee 





£.2,433,310 COROT OE HH EEE Eee or eeee Ee SHEESH SHED OOOO £.36,289,519 











32. “ That, taking the charge for the Funded Debt as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1817 at 
29,870,852I.!, the revenue of the United Kingdom, derived from taxes, from the 5th Jan. 1817 
to the 5th of Jan. 1822, actually exceeded every expense of the State (the charge for the Sink- 
ing Fund excepted), by the sum of 7,528,870/.? ; but had the annual charge for the Funded Debt 
been only 27,437,542/., as stated in the preceding Resolution, the excess of Revenue would 
have considerably exceeded 7,528,870/.; and had that excess been applied to the purchase of stock, 
at the prices which have prevailed during these five years, and the Stock been cancelled as it was 

urchased, the total excess of Revenue in the five years would have amounted to about 21 
M illions of money, redeeming about 28 Millions of 3 per cent Capital, and thereby diminishing 
the charge by about 840,000/. per annum, and have left the charge for 1822, at only 26,386,320/., 
instead of 30,015,786/. as stated in the 25th Resolution: making an excess of annual charge, of 
no less than 3,629,466/., in perpetuity, more than it would have been if there had been no Sink- 
ing Fund. 

1 Vide note to 16th Resolution. 2 Vide 17th Resolutihn. 


33 “ That, as the price of all commodities is uniformly governed by the demand, if 360 
Millions only had been borrowed instead of 584 Millions, it is fair to conclude, that the rate 
of interest at which the lesser amount might have been obtained, would have been considerably 
lower ; and taking it only at the rate of one half per cent lower, it would have made a differ- 
ence of 1,800,000/., per annum, which, added to the 2,433,310/, as stated inthe 31st Resolu- 
tion, amounts to 4,233,310/. per annum ; and if taken at three quarters per cent lower, it would 
have made a difference of 5,133,310/., equal to 171,110,333 of 3 per cent capital, and con- 
“eer have left the annual charge for 1817, at only 24,737,542/., instead of 29,870,852/. 

OL. VH. 5X 
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34 “ That, if the annual charge ofthe Funded Debt is taken at 24,737,542/.,! on the 5 Jan. 1817, 
as stated in the preceding Resolution, the excess of revenue would have been still greater thaa 
stated in the 32nd Resolution ; and had’that excess been applied to the purchase of Stock, at 
the prices which have prevailed during these 5 years, the total excess of Revenue would have 
amounted to about 33 Millions of money, redeeming about 42 Millions of 3 per cent capital, 
and thereby diminishing the charge by about 1,260,000/.2 per annum, and leaving the total 
charge for 1822 at 23,266,320/.,3 instead of 30,015,786/.4 as stated in the 25th Resolution, 
making an excess of annual charge in 1822 to the amount of 6,749,466/., equal to 224,982,200/. 
of 3 per cent capital. 





cela anc an an Socks KaSo ind Go Slo ae 8d Le eee Peale Sake Ser eee 1£,24,737,542 
BE co ccccseys rane a Sep beers ans ciate Shicopuphgetgancen ober 2£.1,260,000 
As per note, ‘ist, Resolution 25 ........++.+ Bil sade dee Uvibenk ee 211,222 

Se 1,471,222 

Leaving Charge for 1822 ......c.c.ecccestsccs ce csceses penises see 3 £.23,266,320 

OOS OS ER fee eS ree Reis sins erie dtoes See ween 4 $0,015,786 


_ 35. “ That, as the total amount of Debt unredeemed, Funded and Unfunded, on the 5th Jan. 
1793, was only 239,350,148/., at an annual charge of 9,203,977/., as stated in the 1st Resolu- 
tion, from which reductions have taken place between that date and the 5th Jan. 1822, to the 
amount of 35,227,109/. of Capital, and 1,524,333/. of annual charge, as stated in the 9th and 
25th Resolutions ; whereby the Debt on the 5th Jan. 1822; had the 138,349,040/. as stated in 
the 15th Resolution, been raised by Taxes between the 5th Jan. 1793, ‘and the 5th Jan, 1817, 
would have been only 204,129,039/., at an annual charge of 7,679,641/., as far as regards Great 
Britain; and adding the 28,739,869/. amount of Capital, and 1,323,775/. of annual charge 
thereon incurred by Ireland, previous to the union of the two Exchequers, on the 5th Jan. 
1822, and brought into the general account on that date, as stated in the 16th Resolution, the 
total amount of Debt for the United Kingdom on the 5th Jan. 1817, would have been 
232,862,908/., at an annual charge of 9,003,416/., instead of its being 795,312,767/. of funded 
debt, at an annual charge of 30,015,786/., as stated in the 25th Resolution, and of unfunded to 
the amount of about 41 Millions, as stated in the 26th Resolution, at an annual charge of about 
1,300,000/.; making the aggregate of Debt, on 5th Jan. 1822, 836,312,767/., and the aggregate 
annual charge 31,315,786/., being an increase of capital of 603,449,859/., and 22,312,370/. of 
annual charge ; whereby it is conclusive that notwithstanding 270,543,895/. is stated to have 
been applied towards the Reduction of the National Debt, between the 5th Jan. 1793, and the 
5th Jan. 1822, not only has no reduction been effected therein, but on the contrary, it has ac- 
tually been increased to the amount above stated, of 603,449,859/., at an annual charge of 
22,312,370/.; hereby demonstrating that the Sinking Fund system was founded in fallacy, and 
has been maintained by delusion. 

36. “ That, whether the Financial System of the Country be regarded, in reference to the 
increased burthen of 1,144,387/. per annum, occasioned by the Commissioners of -the Sinking 
Fund, in merely purchasing Stock on worse terms than at which it was created, as stated: in the 
24th Resolution ; or in reference to that of 6,749,466/., occasioned by the extension and: compli- 
cation of the accounts, in consequence of the existence of the Sinking Fund system, as stated in 
the 34th Resolution; or in reference to the increased burthen of 22,312,370/. per annum, which 
has been inflicted on the Public since 1816, and to continue in perpetuity by not having raised 
about 138 Millions of additional taxes, in the 24 years, from the 5th Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 
1817, and which occasioned taxation in 1821, to upwards of 60 Millions, whilst about 33 
Millions only would have sufficed, as previously shewn in the 15th Resolution ; either case suffi- 
ciently shews that the Financial System of the Country is founded on erroneous principles, por- 
tending consequences as ruinous and fatal, as the Sinking Fund system is demonstrated to be 
fallacious and delusive. 

37. “ That, on taking a prospective view of the result of a Sinking Fund ; -if five Millions per 
annum are applied for 10 years, in the purchase of Stock, at the rate of 81/. money for every 100/. 
of 3 per cent capital, cancelling the stock as it is purchased, it will afford an annual remission 
of taxation to the amount of 185,185/., and it will redeem in ten years, 61,728,320/. of 3 per cent 
capital (as stated in Parliamentary Paper No. 151 of 1822), the dividends on which will be 
1,851 ,851/., affording an aggregate remission of taxation annually to that amount, at the expira- 
tion of 10 years, effected at the aggregate expense of 41,666,666/. of taxes ;—but, if 5 Millions 
per annum are employed as a Sinking Fund for 10 years, in the purchase of Stock at the rate of 
81/. money for every 100/. of 3 per cent capital, with the dividends ‘accruing thereon, the 
aggregate sums will purchase in that time 73,101,437/. of 3 per cents (as stated in the Parliamen- 
tary Paper before referred to), the dividends on which will be 2,193,043/., affording: at the 
expiration of that time a remission of taxation to that amount, but no relief whatever in the 
interval of the 10 years, effected at the aggregate expense of 50,000,000/. of taxes. 

38. “ That by the preceding Resolution, it is seen, that: under the operation of a Sinking Fund 
of 5 Millions per annum, at Compound Interest, no-relief whatever from taxation will be 
afforded to the Country for 10 years ; and without any guarantee that the exaction of so-great an 
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amount of taxes may not, under the present difficulties of the Country, occasion an increase of 
distress and pauperism, more than equivalent to any advantages that can arise from the remission 
of 2,193,043/, of taxes per annum, at the expiration of that period :—whilst the immediate remis- 
sion of taxes, to the amount of 5 Millions per annum, will afford an important and essential 
relief from those burthens which at present press so heavily on the industry of the Country.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer put 
it to the candour of the hon. member, 
whether it would not be better, at this 
late period of the session, to postpone his 
resolutions? Whether the principles on 
which those resolutions were founded 
were right or not, it was impossible, at 
the present period, that they could re- 
ceive a fair or adequate discussion. He 
would neither admit nor deny the accu- 
racy of the hon. gentleman’s calculations ; 
and it was the less necessary to enter into 
any detailed examination. of the resolu- 
tions, as the hon. member had himself 
stated, that they were only preparatory 
to some future plan, which it was his in- 
tention to submit next session. The hon, 
member’s resolutions might all be em- 
braced in.three genera) principles. He 
attempted to show; first, that. immense 
sums of money had been charged on the 
public, in consequence of not raising the 
sums necessary to defray the annual ex- 
penses within the year; secondly, that 
the application of a sinking fund during 
war had created an unnecessary increase 
of debt, and of the annual charge ; and, 
thirdly, that as the national debt had 
been increased, instead of diminished, by 
the operation of a sinking fund, the system 
of a sinking fund ought not to be conti- 
nued. With regard to the first of these 
points, no man would dispute, that had it 
been possible to raise the whole supplies 
of each year within the year, there never 
would have been any debt. The pro- 
priety of raising as much as possible never 
had been questioned; and resolutions to 
that effect had been moved on the 27th 
of July, 1812. If, however, the whole 
surplus charge of each year had been 
added to the debt, there would have been, 
previous to the peace of Amiens, an in- 
crease of 40 millions; and, taking the 
subsequent period of the war, an increase 
of 210 millions. Every gentleman must 
be aware that it would not have been 
possible to raise the whole supplies of 
each year by war taxes; and if there had 
been from the commencement of the war 
as great a taxation as after the peace of 
Amiens, the probability was, that the 
burthen upon the country would have 
been greater. It-was but justice to Mr. 
Addington to say, that vigorous measures 





consequent to the peace of Amiens had 
been made during his administration. 
With regard to the second point, le could 
not agree with the hon. gentleman in the 
opinion which he had stated after Dr. 
Hamilton, that the operation of the sink- 
ing fund during war tended to increase 
the annual charge to the public; for the 
coming of the commissioners into the 
market whenever new stock was to be 
created, tended to keep up the price, and 
thus produced.an advantage to the coun- 
try. In the loan of 1819, a reduction 
from 24 millions to 12 had been effected, 
but the sum raised had been deficient; 
and as the greater part of that loan went 
to the purchase of the unfunded debt, of 
course the greater part of it was almost 
immediately returned to the market. 
With regard to the third and most im- 
portant point, the conducting of the 
finance, he would make a few observa- 
tions. In the first place, the hon. gentle- 
man, in taking the actual amount of the 
funded debt, had attempted to show that 
no reduction had taken place in conse- 
quence of the operation of the sinking 
fund; but he had at the same time lost 
sight of the effect which it had had in re- 
ducing the unfunded debt. In 1816 or 
1817 the annual charge on the unfunded 
debt was about three millions, and now it 
had been reduced to one million. This 
difference was the saving effected by the 
sinking fund, just as completely as though 
it had been an immediate reduction of the 
funded debt of the country to the same 
difference of annual charge. -Even Dr. 
Hamilton admitted, that when there was 
an actual surplus of revenue, that could 
be advantageously applied to the reduc- 
tion of the funded debt. At present, there 
was, he trusted, a surplus of 5,000,000/. 
and if, according to the proposai of the 
hon. gentleman, 5,000,000/. of taxes were 
to be given up, the public would ‘be ‘de- 
prived of the means of reducing the debt. 
The hon, gentleman had stated, indeed, 
that he had a plan of his own by which 
the reduction of the debt “as to be ef- 
fected ; but, until the hon. gentleman 
made his proposal to the House, he would 
abide by that which had been sanctioned 
by the decision of parliament, by expe- 
rience, and by common sense. He cons 
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cluded by moving, ‘“‘ That the debate be 
adjourned till this day three months.” 

Mr. Grenfell complimented his hon. 
friend upon the able manner in which he 
had brought forward the subject, but dif- 
fered with him as to the propriety of tak- 
ing away the sinking fund. With every 
respect for his opinion, he believed the 
present system for the reduction of debt 
was the best that could be adopted ; but 
there was no part of his hon. friend’s 
statement in which he more entirely 
agreed, than that which related to the 
injurious operation of the sinking fund in 
time of war. 

The debate on the said Resolutions 
was then adjourned till this day three 
months. 


SLAVERY AT THE Cape or Goop 
Horr.] Mr. Wilberforce rose and said :* 


Sir ;—It will probably be remembered, 
that some time ago I moved an address to 
the Crown, earnestly entreating his ma- 
jesty to renew those strenuous endeavours 
which his ministers had been already ex- 
erting, to prevail on several of the great 
powers of Europe, who had solemnly 
stipulated that they would co-operate 
with us in abolishing the Slave trade, to 
fulfil the sacred engagements they had 
contracted. My present motion may not 
unnaturally be deemed to be a sort of sup- 
plement to the former, or at least to 
arise out of it; for it is the object of my 
present address, to beseech his majesty’s 
ministers to take effectual measures, with- 
out delay, for preventiug, in a great 
colony which we have recently begun to 
establish, the extension of slavery, in cir- 
cumstances also in which a trade in slaves 
would be the infallible and no distant con- 
sequence. It can scarcely be necessary 
for me to suggest how strongly we are 
urged to forbear from every the very 
smallest approximation to the criminal 
practices, with the continuance of which 
we are reproaching our neighbours. And 
being convinced, that unless we imme- 
diately interpose to prevent it, we shall 
soon see a new slave colony formed, by 
means equally fraudulent and cruel as 
those which prevail on the opposite side 
of Africa, it becomes us not to lose an 
hour in taking adequate precautions 
against the occurrence of such an evil. 





* From the original edition prjnted for 
J. Hatcherd and Son, 


Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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It is well known, that, two or three 
years ago, many families migrated to the 
Cape of Good Hope at the public ex- 
pense, to whose number fresh additions 
are continually making. They have chiefly 
settled in the two great provinces of 
Utenhague and Albany, at a very con- 
siderable distance from Cape Town, and 
where the number of old settlers possess- 


ing slaves is very small. I wellremember, - 


when we first began our operations against 
the Slave trade, our warmest opponents 
were accustomed to say, that were we to 
begin anew, no one doubtless would think 


of commencing that traffic, but, on the 


contrary, every one would reprobate, in 
the strongest terms, the very idea of in- 
stituting such a system of atrocities. The 
same remark may justly be applied to 
the state of slavery. No man, who has 
any sense of the value of liberty, would 
think of establishing a condition of society 
so utterly at war with the rights and hap- 
piness of our fellow creatures. But itis 
one of the very chief evils of slavery, 
that it reduces its victims to such a state, 
that they cannot always be suddenly 
emancipated, without some risk of dan- 
ger to themselves, and to the peace of the 
community of which they form a part. 
I grant, Sir, that it is but too true, that, 
especially where the slaves greatly out- 
number the freemen,—and I may add, 
where the distinction between the races 
is of so marked a character as in the case 
of the White and Black population of 
our trans-atlantic colonies, — a sudden 
emancipation of the slaves would not 
only be injurious to their masters, but 
might probably be also ruinous to them- 
selves. Yet I must remark, that the ob- 
jections against sudden manumission ought 
not to be too implicitly admitted; for we 
have lately had instances which would 
lead us to a directly opposite conclusion. 
During our last unhappy war with the 
United States, the British commander in 
the southern colonies of America invited 
the slaves to join the British standard. 
Many accordingly deserted their planta- 
tions ; and as it would have been cruelty 
and injustice to send them back to their 
old masters, it became a question, how to 
dispose of them. It was proposed to 
settle several hundreds of them (seven 
or eight hundred, I think) in the island 
of Trinidad—of course, as free labourers. 
But the planters opposed the idea most 
strongly, predicting nothing but failure to 
the plan ; for it was contended that no free 
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Negro would ever work, and that, of course, 
they would support themselves by plunder. 
Sir Ralph Woodford, however, the go- 
vernor of Trinidad, with an energy, as 
well as a benevolence and an ability, 
which did him great honour, was not to 
be overborne by prejudice. Accordingly, 
he planted them in a part of the island 
where the experiment would be most safely 
made; and I am assured that the result 
has proved highly favourable to his dis- 
cernment; and.that these men are now 
earning their subsistence, with so much 
industry and good conduct, as to have 
put to silence all the calumnies that were 
at first urged against the measure. I may 
also adduce the instance of many of the 
soldiers of the disbanded regiments of 
Blacks, both at Sierra Leone and other 
places, who have become industrious and 
commendable labourers for their own sup- 
port. Yet, for the safe and general eman- 
cipation of the slave population of our 
West India islands, a previous moral 
preparation seems requisite: and I say 
this the rather, because I hesitate not 
frankly to avow, that this is the ouly ex- 
cuse for our suffering the slavery of the 
West Indies to continue. Not I only, 
but all the chief advocates of the abolition 
of the Slave trade,—Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
lord Grenville, lord Grey, and every 
other,—scrupled not to declare, from the 
very first, that their object was, by ame- 
liorating regulations, and more especially 
by stopping that influx of uninstructed 
savages, which furnished an excuse for 
continuing a harsh system of manage- 
ment, and prevented masters from looking 
to their actual stock of slaves for keeping 
up their number, to be surely though 
slowly advancing towards the period when 
these unhappy beings might exchange 
their degraded state of slavery for that of 
a free and industrious peasantry. To that 
most interesting object, doubtless, I still 
look forward ; though I confess, that per- 
haps of late we all have been chargeable 
with not having paid due attention to the 
subject. But if, because in those great 
countries, which are the seats of the new 
British settlements, there are now a few 
proprietors with slaves who were settled 
there before this emigration took place, 
we were to render slavery the /ex loci, the 
pervading system of the whole region, 
we should be justly chargeable with 
setting on foot a state of slavery; for 
the few slaves now there bear no assign- 
able proportion to what will hereafter 
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become the population of this extensive 
district. It becomes us now, therefore, 
while the evil is in the bud, to prevent 
its swelling and gaining strength and ma- 
turity, and diffusing its baneful seeds 
throughout the whole land. Rather let 
government endeavour to make terms with 
the few present proprietors, and, by 
grants of land, or in some way or other, 
prevail on them to remove from the dis- 
trict ; or else they must be placed under 
some special regulations, suited to the 
peculiarity of their circumstances, and 
calculated to prevent their little stock of 
slaves from extending itself, and the pos- 
session o* slaves by the few old settlers 
affording at once temptation and opportu- 
nity for the acquisition of slaves by thenew. 

Itis due to his majesty’s government 
to state, that they have indeed adopted 
two expedients for guarding against the 
extension of slavery; the first, by making 
it a condition of the new grants of land, 
that no slaves were to be employed; the 
second, that of establishing a registration 
of the slaves. Both these expedients, how- 
ever, are utterly inadequate to the pre- 
vention of the evil. Experience shows, 
in other countries where government 
lands have been granted, and where for- 
feiture has been the penalty of the non-ob- 
servance of certain conditions, that these 
conditions have soon fallen into disuse, but 
that the penalty has never been exacted. 
Such has been the case almost universally 
in the instance of the ceded islands in the 
West Indies. But the fact is so notorious 
that it will be at once admitted. Besides 
this, it must also be remembered, that the 
condition attached to these grants at the 
Cape of Good Hope only applies to pre- 
dial, and not to domestic slavery ; where- 
as domestic slavery is in some particulars 
of astill more malignant and pernicious 
character. I grant, that the slaves em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land are apt 
to be reduced to a lower state of degra- 
dation, and, especially in the West Indies, 
to be treated too much on the same prin- 
ciples as the inferior animals. But, 
though the domestic.slaves occupy a 
higher level where they ave the property of 
men of rank and education, yet, were the 
secrets of that prison-house to be opened 
to the view, O what scenes would be dis- 
played of the dreadful effects of the exer- 
cise of uncontrolled power, in low, un- 
educated minds! And remember, that it 
is domestic slavery which chiefly avenges 
the injuries sustained by its immediate 
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victims on their masters and mistresses, by 
producing all that depravation of moral 
character which never fails to be generated 
where the institution of slavery prevails. 
It.may be. justly specified as the most 
signal display of its depraving properties 
—thus constituting a striking instance of 
the truth of the remark, that the corrup- 
tion of the best things sometimes renders 
them the worst—that slavery can even 
substitute a spirit of brutal harshness and 
cruelty, in the place of the natural soft- 
ness of the female character. Never have 
I taken a close survey of the effects of 
of slavery in any community, in which 
several humiliating instances have not ap- 
peared of this destruction of the most de- 
lightful attribute of the fairest portion of 
our species. But against domestic slavery, 
this condition in the grants is professedly 
inoperative. Nor is the expedient of a 
registry likely to be of much more avail. 
When we consider the great extent of 
these countries ; how far they are from the 
seat and how little they will be under the 
eye, of government; how in every com- 
munity, an esprit de corps naturally forms 
itself, and each man is disposed to connive 
at his neighbour's infractions of the laws, 
even if he should be acquainted with 
them ; there would be little hope of a re- 
gistry being enforced in these distant 
rovinces—though I gratefully acknow- 
edge its benefits near Cape Town, in the 
neighbourhood of which by far the greater 
proportion of slaves is to be found. But, 
still more, we must remember that the 
gtand principle on which we depend for 
the efficacy of the registry in the case of 
the West Indies, does not at all apply to 
the colony of the Cape. The West India 
planters’ estates are cultivated commonly 
-with borrowed capital ; and the mortgagee 
finds it necessary for his security from 
time to time to examine the registry of 
slaves; a counterpart of which is, or 
-ought to be, kept in this country, and all 
variations from time to time communi- 
cated. The mortgagee knows that if the 
slaves are not duly registered his security 
is proportionably weakened, and therefore 
he sees to its enfercement. Thus it may 
be said to contain within it a self-execut- 
ing principle. But the Cape cultivation 
is not carried on by borrowed capital, and 
therefore the same security for a due ob- 
servance of the registry regulations is not 
supplied. In short, both these measures 
-are ineffectual, and utterly inadequate to 
the prevention of the evil to be opposed. 
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And would we consider what an evil 
slavery is, we could not but feel it our 
duty to provide effectual preventives 
against its establishing itself in a new 
British colony. As I have stated in the 
address, the condition of slavery would in- 
fallibly be soon productive of the slave 
trade. Both on the land and the sea 
boundaries, the opportunities of making 
and importing slaves exist in abundant 
measure. To the north of the colony, 
throughout the long line of its somewhat 
indefinite boundary, there is scattered a 
set of wretched and defenceless savages, 
who could make no resistance; and beyand 
them, recent travellers have found that 
there are nations in a higher state of civiliz- 
ation, but too likely to learn the lesson 
of preying upon the weakness of their 
neighbours, and of establishing a traffic in 
their persons. I grant, Sir, that probably 


-there may not as yet have been any illicit 


introduction of slaves into the new set- 
tlements. Indeed, I never meant to affirm 
that there had been any. But the trath 
is, that hitherto there has been no temp- 
tation to import siaves; but the tempte- 
tion will soon exist, and then the facility 
with which the crime may be committed 
will assuredly lead to its perpetration. 
Again: onthe marine boundary of the new 
settlements, there would be an easy ac- 
cess into the colony for slaves from 
Madagascar and the Eastern Coast of 
Africa, and the various other markets 
whence slaves have been till lately so 
abundantly supplied. I grant, indeed, 
that we have heard with pleasure of 
some of the chieftains of that part of 
the world having resolved to discontinue 
it. Rhadama, the principal sovereign of 
Madagascar, induced by the benevolent 
influence of governor Farquhar, has 
solemnly stipulated never again to suffer 
slaves to be carried from his dominions. 
But we know that the French are in the 
neighbourhood ; and I am grieved tosay, 
that, whereyer they are found, they 
almost naturally apply themselves to the 
prosecution of this hateful traffic. But I 
will not press this topic farther. Every 
account which I have received confirms 
me in the persuasion, that, were the state 
of slavery to be established in those coun- 
tries, a great slave trade would soon be 
infallibly produced : and surely the legis- 
lature of this country would be deeply 
criminal, if, through our negligence, such 
a system should be suffered to spring up. 


.We, whom Providence has blessed with a 
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greater degree of true liberty (liberty re- 
gulated and protected by law) than any 
country ever before enjoyed since the 
foundation of the world—what a return 
would it be to make to the Author of all 
our mercies, to be employing all our 
superior wealth and power in marring his 
fair creation with such a blot as this! 
We are now justly distinguished for 
operations and exertions of an opposite 
nature. We are engaged in diffusing the 
light of divine truth throughout the earth, 
by our Bible societies, and by our mission- 
aries, whom we send to enlighten and to 
civilize, in the most distant countries, the 
victims of ignorance and depravity. What 
a contradiction would it be, if, while we 
are professing ourselves the servants, and 
diffusing the priaciples, of the Prince of 
Peace and Love, we were to be establish- 
ing a system utterly and irreconcilably at 
war with the rights and happivess of our 
fellow creatures—in short, a system which 
may be justly termed one grand violation 
of every law, divine and human! Such a 
course would be inconsistent also with the 
examples, which, I rejoice to say, the 
representatives and officers of our sove- 
reign have of late afforded, of the ingtinc- 
tive love of liberty which animates the 
hearts of Britons. In Ceylon, the judi- 
cious and active benevolence of the chief 
judge, sir Alexander Johnston, aided in 
its operation by governor Brownrigg, laid 
the foundation for the entire extinction of 
slavery at no distant period, by prevailing 
on the proprietors to agree, that all the 
children who should be born after a cer- 
tain specified day should be freemen, 
being apprenticed only for a short time to 
the masters of their parents, in order 
to make good the expenses of their 
nurture and education. In St. Helena 
also, through the generous efforts of sir 
Hudson Lowe, and with the kind concur- 
rence of the East India Company, a 
similar measure was established. And in 
a third instance likewise, the same blessed 
reformation was effected by the ever-wake- 
ful benevolence of sir Stamford Raffles 
—a man of whom I willonly say, that, 
let the field on which he has to display his 
superior powers be ever so extensive, he 
will always show himself equal to the oc- 
casion that'has called them forth. 

Let not our conduct in our new settle- 
ments at the Cape exhibit so shameful a 
Contrast to the generous principles on 
which we have acted in these other in- 
stances. How-should we make good the 
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worst suspicions and jealousies of those 
who have imputed to us, that our zeal for 
the abolition of the slave trade has been 
prompted by self-interest, and not by a 
love of justice and humanity! Justly, in- 
deed, in that case, might those other 
nations retort upon us, on whom we have 
been so strongly and repeatedly enforcing 
the obligations which bound them, by 
good faith no less than by every moral 
principle, to abolish the slave trade: and 
what lasting reproach would. stain our 
characters, were we thus to show, that, 
while pressing other nations to perform 
their duty, we had been so scandalously 
negligent of our own! 

Let me earnestly conjure the House to 


' estimate this motion at its just importance. 


The countries which we are now beginning 
to settle are of vast extent ; but, still more, 
by imperceptible boundaries they commu- 
nicate with the almost interminable re- 
gions of the African continent. And my 
object is, to secure, throughout that vast 
extent, the prevalence of true British 
liberty, instead of that. deadly and de- 
structive evil which would poison the 
whole body of the soil, and render the pro- 
digious area one wide scene of injustice, 
cruelty, and misery. 

It would be no small aggravation of our 
guilt, were we to suffer slavery to establish 
itself, that the natives of that’ part of 
Africa, the Hottentots especially, who 
would but too naturally become its victims, 
have of late been rescued from those foul 
and groundless calumnies under which 
they so long laboured. I do not only. 
allude to the character given of them by 
Mr. Long, before the Abolitionists be- 
came the advocates of the African race. 
Then indeed it was unreservedly stated, 
that they held a sort of middle rank be- 
tween the brute creation and the human 
species, and only a little above the ouran- 
outang. But let any one only read the 
catalogue of their wrongs, as stated in the 


able and interesting work of Mr. Barrow— 





the account of the shameful injustice and 
cruelty with which they were treated, and 
of their natural qualities, so opposite in 
all respects to those which had been im- 
puted to them. Mr. Barrow states them 
to be “the most helpless, and, in their 


_|present condition, perhaps the most 


wretched of the human race ;~duped out 
of their possessions, their country, and 


| finally out of their liberty.” After speak- 


— 


ing of the low opinion universally formed 
of them, he.represents them to be.‘ .na- 
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turally a mild, harmless, honest, faithful 
people; kind and affectionate to each 
other, and not incapable of strong attach- 
ments.” Jn particular, he speaks of 
“their gratitude for any favour that is 
done them ;” and adds, ** I never found 
that any little act of kindness or attention 
was thrown away upon a Hottentot: on 
the contrary, I have frequently had occa- 
sion to remark the joy that sparkled on 
his countenance, whenever an opportunity 
occurred to enable him to discharge his 
debt of gratitude.” —Again, the prejudices 
of the colonists against these degraded 
beings manifested themselves when gene- 
ral sir James Craig proposed to form them 
into a corps. It was foretold that their 
drunkenness, their indolence, their filthi- 
ness, and various other bad qualities, in- 
sured the failure of his attempt. But, on 
the contrary, sir James observes, never 
were people more contented, or more 
grateful for the treatment they now re- 
ceive. We have “upwards of three 
hundred who have been with us nine 
months, and it is with the opportunity of 
knowing them well, that I venture to pro- 
nounce them an intelligent race of men ; 
all who bear arms exercise well, and un- 
derstand immediately and perfectly what- 
ever they are taught to perform. What 
is still more striking, of all the qualities 
that can be ascribed to a Hottentot, it 
will little be expected that I should ex- 
patiate on his cleanliness, and yet it is 
certain that at this moment our Hottentot 
parade would not suffer in a comparison 
with that of some of our regular regi- 
ments.” He goes on to specify other in- 
stances, to prove their various natural and 
acquired good qualities. A part of m 

address recommends this hitherto degrad- 
ed race of men to his majesty’s special 
protection; and itis the more necessary 
to interpose vigorously in their behalf, 
because they have been of late subjected 
to a species of ill treatment which we 
should scarcely have anticipated from 
Christian masters. If I had not received 
the intelligence from a source of infor- 
mation, on the authenticity of which I can 
implicitly rely, I should scarcely have 
credited, what however is an undoubted 
fact, that it has of late become a practice 
to train up these poor creatures in the 
Mohammedan faith ; Mohammedan priests 
being employed as overseers for the pur- 


pose. It is alleged that the Mohammedan | 
religion is to be preferred, for slaves and | 
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gives a security against their drunkenness, 
and also it tends to prevent the female 
slave from being inseparably bound to her 
husband, as she would be by the Christian 
rule of wedlock. I trust, that, both in 
respect to the Hottentots, and to the 
slaves generally, at the Cape, particular 
inquiry will be made whether or not the 
regulations enacted under the old govern- 
ment for their protection and education 
have been duly observed. I have great 
reason to believe that several valuable re- 
gulations of this kind have fallen into 
disuse, and that the revival of them is en- 
forced upon us by every consideration of 


justice and humanity. 


But surely, Sir, it cannot be necessary 
for me to enlarge upon the innumerable 
mischiefs of slavery, in a British House of 
Commons. I may appeal rather to that 
instinctive love of freedom which burns 
in every British bosom. It was a remark 
of one of our greatest painters, sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that every artist of 
true genius had in his mind an ideal 
form of excellence, which all the exertions 
of his pencil could never fully equal, and 
that he should have but a low opinion of 
the genius of him who could do justice to 
his own conceptions. In like manner, I 
may state that I should deem that man’s 
sense of the worth of liberty to be shame- 
fully defective, which was not far superior 
to any eulogium which I could pronounce 
on it. I will only, therefore, call upon 
the House on this occasion, to adopt a line 
of conduct conducive at once to their 
country’s honour and the interests of 
mankind. 

I now beg leave to move. ‘ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, representing to his majesty, that 
this House has learned with great satis- 
faction that his majesty’s government, with 
a just abhorrence of slavery, and a provi- 
dent dread of the evils which would result 
from its extension, has made it a condition 
in the grants of land which it has recently 
allotted within the new settlements of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, that no 
Slave labour should be employed in their 
cultivation ; also, that his majesty has es- 
tablished a registry of the Slave popu- 
lation : 

“That, nevertheless, from the great 
extent of the colony—from its contiguity 
to countries whence Slaves may at no dis- 
tant period be easily procured—from the 
remoteness of many of the farms that are 


Hottentots, to Christianity, because it| scattered over its surface, and from the 
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thinness of the population, the due exé- | ‘natives of neighbouring districts, feelings 
cution of all laws enacted for the govern- | towards each other the reverse of ‘those 
ment of those countries, particularly those | which we are bound, no less by sound 
for preventing the illicit extension of} policy than by every religious and moral 
slavery, must be rendered extremely diffi- | consideration, to promote. Thus the 
cult, more especially when self-interest shall | growth of mutual good-will and civiliza- 
tempt powerfully to the violation of them: | tion must be materially obstructed, to the 
“That the regulation, so justly intro-| prevention of that secure and harmonious 
duced into the colonial grants, applies | intercourse by which important commer- 
only to predial slavery ; whereas domestic | cial benefits. might be obtained on the one 
slavery, while it is in itself at least as great | side, and the inestimable advantages of 
an evil, would prove a strong temptation | civil, moral, and religious improvements 
to the needy and indolent to procure| on the other. Instead of such happy 
drudges for their own use, and would ope- | effects of African colonization, dangerous 
rate with a still more pernicious influence | animosities, mutual injuries, and inveterate 
on the feelings and habits of the new| border wars, might be expected as the 
settlers : natural consequences of an institution 
‘“‘ That, as to the expediency of a re-| which would degrade the native race, 
gistry, the House cannot but fear, that a | and render them despicable in the eyes 
Slave registration for so extensive a co- | of the new settlers, while it would afford 
lony, comprising thousands of square miles, | to the needy and worthless means and 
where the plantations are very thinly scat- | temptations to inflict upon them the most 
tered, and divided from each other’ by | cruel wrongs: 
wide tracts of a desert and unpeopled| ‘That the Housealso sees much reason 
country, cannot be so constituted and re- | to apprehend, that the time may come 
gulated, as materially to check, much less | when the acts for abolishing the slave 
effectually to prevent, the fraudulent in- | trade may be widely and fatally contra- 
troduction of Slaves, where facilities exist | vened in the new settlements now forming 
for such introduction : ' in Africa, if slavery shall be permitted 
‘* That it cannot be necessary for a | there as a state recognized by law: 
British House of Commons, in addressing | ‘ That, under such circumstances, no 
a British sovereign, to enlarge on the evils | effectual means can be devised for pre- 
ofslavery. Itis universally acknowledged | venting abuses injurious to the best in- 
to be an institution essentially odious in | terests of the settlers themselves, perni- 
its nature, baneful in its moral and po-| cious to the natives of Africa, and dero- 
litical effects, and more especially repug- | gatory to the honour of this country, but 
nant to the spirit and principles of our | the extending, as far as possible, by a 
happy constitution : fundamental law, to the new African set- 
«That the continuance of the state | tlements, the same just and liberal prif- 
where it already exists is reconcileable | ciples of colonization, with such excep- 
with those principles only on the ground | tions only as the slaves actually in the 
of necessity ; and therefore to continue it | colony may render necessary, which have 
in any country where its present extent been so honourably and beneficially esta- 
should be extremely small, and where the | blished at Sierra Leone: 
Jocal circumstances should be such asto| ‘* That we cannot but feel that many 
admit of its safe and convenient abrogation, | of the above considerations derive peculiar 
would scarcely be less reproachful than | force from the efforts which this country 
the original establishment of that state in , has for some time been using to induce 
a place where it had been previously un- | other nations to join with us in enforcing 
known: | the abolition of the slave trade: that we 
“ That, in forming new settlements on | should expose ourselves to just and me- 
the African continent, such conduct would | rited reproach, if it could be truly alleged, 
be pre-eminently indefensible and mis- | that, while we had been using those en- 
chievous; because the distinction sbetween deavours, we had been violating our own 
the European and coloured races of men principles by permitting the state of sla- 
must tend to extinguish sympathy, while very to establish itself in regions where it 
the existenee of the abject and ignomi- | had previously little or no existence, and 
nious state of slavery would powerfully | more especially where a slave trade would 
generate or maintain, in the minds both | almost inevitably follow: 
of the white colonists and the coloured | ‘ That we cannot but contemplate with 
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pleasure the honourable and successful 
efforts, which, under the paternal influence 
of his majesty’s government, aided by the 
liberal spirit of the masters, have been 
made in various Brittish settlements for 
meliorating the condition of the slaves, 
and for ultimately putting an end to the 
state of slavery: and that we cannot but 
hope that his majesty’s government will 
studiously avail itself of any opportunities 
it may possess of acting in the spirit of | 
these benignant precedents : 

‘“‘ That we also beg leave humbly, but | 
earnestly, to recommend the state of the 
Hottentots to his majesty’s benevolent 
care—a race of men long misrepresented 
andvilified, who, however, have since 
abundantly proved that any efforts used 
for their moral improvement would not 
be employed in vain: 

“« That we consider that the communi- 
cation of Christian instruction to the 
slaves and Hottentots, is a paramount 
act of duty; and the more necessary, be- 
cause efforts have been made, not without 
success, to propagate among them the 
tenets and practices of Mohammedanism : 
that no doubt can be entertained of the 
happy result of those Christian endea- 
vours: nor can we forbear to indulge the 
gratifying hope, that by the gradual diffu- 
sion of the blessings of civilization and of 
moral and religious knowledge through- 
out the coloured population, those de- 
graded classes of our fellow-creatures may 
by degrees be raised from their present | 
depressed condition, and be rendered not 
only useful members of the colonial com- 
munity, but valuable subjects of the Bri- 
tish empire.” 

Mr. Wilmot said, that the hon. gentleman 
had assumed in his argument, that the co- 
lony at the Cape, and especially the newly | 
settled'part of it, might become a great 
mart for slaves. Now he thought that 
such an apprehension was wholly un- 
founded’; and he firmly believed, that the 
condition annexed to all new grants of | 
land, that it should not be cultivated by | 
slaves, hadinno one instance been violated. | 
The slave population of the districts in | 
which the new settlements had been | 
formed, at present amounted to 546 males | 
and 464 females. The House, however, 
would recollect, that the districts in ques- 
tion were not to be considered as a new 
colony, but were part of an old and long- 
settled colony, throughout which the 
same laws and institutions prevailed : 
it would be found difficult, therefore, 
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to establish distinctions which would 
be available in practice, or to de- 
part at once from the laws and usages 
which had previously existed. He cer- 
tainly should be very ready, at the same 
time, to encourage the manumission of 
the slaves, by holding out some equivalent 
to the master; but he thought it would 
be most impolitic, even in offering a fair 
equivalent, to make manumission com- 
pulsory on the owners of slaves. How- 
ever much he deplored the evils of slavery, 
he thought that any thing like. a sudden 
and general manumission would be ruin- 
ous, not only to the master, but to the 
parties it was intended to benefit. He 
was disposed, however, to consider. predial 
slavery as far more injurious than do- 
mestic slavery. The evil was not of our 
creation, and he was persuaded that the 
remedy for it, to be safe, must be gradual. 
With respect to the clandestine importa- 
tion of slaves from the interior, he be- 
lieved there was no just ground for 
supposing it would occur; and as for im- 
portations, there seemed to be no proba- 
bility of their taking place. The natural 
difficulties of the coast were such as 
seemed to present. insuperable impedi- 
ments, and to form a rational security 
against any such attempt. ‘There was a 
high surf which beat upon the shore, 
and therewereno navigable rivers; so that, 
independently of the vigilant measures 
adopted by the government to prevent 
the Slave-trade, it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible to smuggle slaves on shore. With 
respect to the Hottentots and other na- 
tives, their freedom was completely re- 
cognized by the laws. In the propriety 
of giving moral and religious instruction 
to the slaves, he fully concurred. The 
subject had not been overlooked by go- 
vernment. It was its wish to afford every 
facility to the improvement not only of 
the bodily comforts, but of the moral 
attainments, of the Hottentots and slaves 
in this colony. In short, ministers were 
determined to de all in their power to 
promote the objects which the address 
had in view; and it would be an instruc- 
tion to the commissioners about to be 
sent out, to inquire into the state of the 
slave population, as well as to ascertain 
whether or not any clandestine importa- 
tion of slaves had taken place. 

Mr. W. Smith said, we had a clear 
right, and it was no less clearly. our, 
bounden duty, .to. prohibit the, very ex- 


istence of slavery, whether predial or do- 
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mestic, within the territory allotted to the 
new settlers. And even supposing some 
few grants to have been previously made, 
the difficulties in the way of such a prohi- 
bition did not appear to him to be hard 
to be overcome. Was it not possible, for 
instance, to divide the new settlements 
from the old by a geographical limit,.on 
the eastern side of which liberty should 
be completely the dex loci? Andifa few 
insulated farms should be found existing 
within this space, as exceptions to the 
general rule, could no arrangements be 
made with the owners, which should 
equitably satisfy any claims they might 
have acquired? All claims which were 
set up against the inalicnable rights of 


human nature were in his eyes less than | 


nothing. And such was the pretended 
claim of property in the persons of our 
fellow-creatures. One man, might, in- 
deed, acquire some claims on the labour 
of another; but, farther than was neces- 
sary for the reasonable enforcement of 
these, he could possess no right in his 
‘person. The unqualified power over the 
negro slaves formerly contended for, ne- 
cessarily vanished as soon as it was allow- 
ed that negroes were men. - Would it now 
be alleged, that one man could possess a 
right to murder orto mutilate another? 
The very contrary was proved by the 
laws which had been passed on the sub- 
ject. The power, then, which the master 
possessed, whatever it was, was a power 
to be restrained and regulated by law. 
Societies, so numerous that they were 
almost identified with the country itself, 
had for some years been laudably em- 
ployed in spreading, to the utmost limits 
of the globe, the knowledge and bene- 
fits of our holy religion. Now, it had 
been a frequent objection in the mouths 
of its adversaries, that, whatever might 
be the purity of its doctrine, no corres- 
ponding practical good had resulted from 
its difiusion. But, among the many 
answers which had bcen given to this ob- 
jection, none perhaps was more satisfac- 
tory than the undeniable fact, that 
through the influence of the Christian 
spirit, in the absence of any positive pre- 
cept on the subject, personal and do- 
mestic slavery had been banished from 
among the civilized nations of Christen- 
dom, excepting, proh pudor ! as respect- 
ed the unhappy Africans in their colo- 
nial possessions. Now could we endure 
to be reproached with the glaring incon- 
sistency, that while zealously pursuing 
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| the laudable objects just alluded to, we 
; Should at the same moment be founding, 
| in our own dominions, new slave colonies? 
On the whole, he hoped that not only 
| would the pest of slavery be now pre- 
| vented from entering to pollute new 
| regions, but that measures would be 
adopted, in every British possession, for 
| diffusing such Christian light, and such 
| habits of morality and good order, as 
| would prepare the way for the safe com- 
| munication, ere long, of liberty, to all 
| who were now unhappily in bondage. 
Mr. Money said, that the extension of 
slavery into the new settlements, depen- 
| dent on the Cape of Good Hope, appear- 
| ed to him to be so wrong in principle, 
that he most cordially concurred in the 
| Address. He was decidedly of opinion, 
that neither the adoption nor the continu- 
ance of what was evil in principle, and 
cruel in operation, could be justified by 
any view to privafe or public advantage. 
In the present case, however, to permit 
slavery to exist was not only wrong in 
itself, but impolitic and dangerous. The 
| hon. gentleman saw difficulty in prevent- 
ing slavery in the new settlements, be- 
cause it had been aliowed by the Dutch 
laws at the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
true, that when we took possession of the 
Cape in 1806, the rights and privileges 
previously enjoyed by the Dutch had 
been secured to them; and among those 
privileges, was that of holding their 
fellow-creatures in slavery. But, surely 
it by no means followed, that after the 
cession of this Dutch colony in full sove- 
reignty to his majesty, we were bound to 
follow the laws and customs of the Dutch. 
Those who maintained this proposition, 
might with equal propriety contend that 
the abominable practice of extorting evi- 
dence by torture, which formed a part cf 
the Dutch criminal law, ought to have 
| been continued; and yet it was one of the 
| first acts of the British government to 
| annihilate that monstrous proceeding. 
| But even if it were admitted, that the 
articles of capitulation deprived us of the 
right to probibit the old Dutch inhabitants 
from still treating their slaves as property, 
and selling them to each other, it could 
not be expected that, in forming new es- 
tablishments, we should furnish them with 
new customers for their human mezchan- 
dize. Surely we might make it an in- 
violable condition, with those whom we 
permitted to migrate thither, nay whom 
we assisted with the public money to 
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settle there, that they should not outrage 
British feelings and Christian principles 
by becoming the propagators of slavery ; 
that they should not convert an infant es- 
tablishment, reared under the auspices of 
a free and Christian government, into a 
mart for the sale of human beings. If, 
however, his majesty did not speedily and 
effectually interpose, such would be the 
inevitable consequence. The attacks of 
the Caflres of the interior on our distant 
settlements had already been formidable. 
If these should be renewed, would not the 
slaves, if slavery were allowed, consider it 
their interest to join the assailants? His 
acquaintance with the Cape, led him to 
dread the extension of slavery in any way 


which would bring more of our fellow- | 


creatures under the merciless lash of the 
Dutch Boors, to whose service, death was 
often preferred, even by the slaves of 
Cape Town. He rejoiced also to learn, 
that a commission was about to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administration 
of justice at the Cape. During a consider- 
able stay there, he had been Jed to enter- 
tain a great abhorrence of the manner in 
which justice was administered under the 


Dutch colonial law, where the functions | 


of judges were performed by persons 
having a common feeling and interest op- 
posed to the slaves. ‘There was now at 
the Cape a Dutchman who caused the 
death of one of his slaves by hanging him 
at his door. He was brought to trial. 
His defence was, that he had only in- 
tended to punish him, and not to take 
away his life ; and he was acquitted !—In 
4819, a female slave belonging to a Dutch 
géntleman at the Cape, had been treated 
with harshness; and at last her mistress 
threatened that she would take her chil- 
dren from her, and sell them to the 
Boors in the interior. The dread of that 
worst of all evils so worked upon her 
mind, that, to save them from this fate, 
she took them, four in number, down to 
the sea, ‘where she succeeded in drowning 
three of them, and was in the act of 
destroying herself and the remaining 
child whea she was discovered; and the 
alarin being given, she'was rescued from 
her watery grave in a state of insensibility. 
She was carried to the jail, where medi- 
cines were applied to restore her, and a 
court of criminal justice was immedi- 
ately summoned to try her. Scarcely 
able to stand, she was brought be- 
fore this tribunal. When asked ‘what 
she had to say for herself, she stared 
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wildly, and made no answer ; and in‘ this 
state of apparent unconsciousness as to 
every thing around her, she was convicted 
to be strangled at a stake. The following 
morning this sentence was carried into 
execution ; a party of the military attend- 
ing, under the command of a Lritish offi- 
cer. Many more cases might be adduced, 
to show the necessity of reforming the 
criminal law at the Cape, and of giving to 
all classes of the inhabitants, bond as well 
as free, the benefits of a better and purer 
system. 

Dr. Phillimore cordially approved ot 
the motion. At the same time that he 
felt the difficulty and delicacy of interfer- 
ing with the rights, or alleged rights, of 
the ancient Dutch colonists, he entirely 
agreed that, with respect to the districts 
newly settled, liberty ought to be the 
general law, the lex doct, and slavery the 
exception. Whatever tenderness might 
be due to the old settlers, he would not 
concede to the new the shadow of a right 
to establish a property in the persons of 
their fellow creatures. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that if he concurred 
with the hon. secretary, in thinking that 
there existed no more than a bare -possi- 
bility that slavery might be introduced 
into our new settlements at the Cape, that 
bare possibility would be an unanswerable 
argument in favour of the motion: But 
could we flatter ourselves that there ex- 
isted no more than a bare possibility ? 
This much was certain; within our de-~ 
minions there, the value of a slave was 
160/.; without our dominions, and at no 
great distance, there were populous and 
savage nations, often engaged in war, and 
often liable to famine. Couple but the 
two facts together, and the consequence 
seemed irresistible ; namely, that an active 
Slave trade would soon arise. It appeared, 
by a trial which took place at the Cape, 
that four negroes who had served in the 
British navy were then slaves—a fact 
utterly unaccountable, if we denied the 
existence of Slave trading. If, in spite 
of the unequivocal title to freedom which 
they possessed, these four men had been 
enslaved, were our apprehensions ground 
less, that the ignorant natives in distant 

arts of the settlement would be fraudu- 
ently consigned to slavery? To one fact, 
which proved the anxiety of the new 
British settlers to obtain slaves, he could 
himself speak. In conjunction with some 
other persons, he had: assisted a family 
that obtained land at the Cape :. an earnest 
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application had since been received from 
them for a further advance of money, in 
order to enable them to become the pur- 
chasers of slaves. 

With these facts before us, it was clear, 
that upon the conduct of our government, 
in the course of the next three or four 
years, depended the great question, whe- 
ther our immense dominions in that part 
of Africa should or should not be culti- 
vated by Slave labour; whether the sur- 
rounding nations should or should not be 
visited by the havoc and desolation which 
an active Slave trade would produce; 
whether our own colonists, sent out by 
the capital of the country, should or should 
not be exposed to that moral turpitude 
which slavery always produced; and, 
lastly, the question whether we should 
or should not stand before Europe 
detected and convicted of the gross- 
est hypocrisy. Nothing could be con- 
ceived more derogatory to the character 
of the country, than the semblance of a 
just suspicion that we should permit a new 
Slave colony and Slave trade to arise in 
our own dominions. We, who had stood 
foremost in the glorious cause of its abo- 
lition—we, who had ventured even to 
chide the tardiness, the ill faith, the inhu- 
manity of other. nations—were we at 
length, outstripping even their perfidous- 
ness, to see slavery beginning in parts of 
our dominions where it did not exist at 
the period when we acquired them? Let 
the commissioners immediately determine 
the spot where slavery existed on our 
arrival, and beyond these let liberty be 
proclaimed the /ez loci without delay. He 
should givc the motion his most cordial 
support. 

The Address was agreed to. 


Commission oF INQquiry.] Mr. Wil- 
mot rose to move that an humbleaddress be 
presented to his majesty, ‘‘ That he would 
be graciously pleased to issue a Commi- 
ssion under the great seal, toinquireintothe 
state of the settlements of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, and Ceylon, and also 
into the administration of criminal justice 
in the Leeward Islands.” The motion, he 
stated, divided itself into two distinct 
parts: first, as regarded the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, and Ceylon; and, 
secondly, as regarded the Leeward 
Islands. With respect to the first, the 
commission which he proposed to send 
out was one of a véry general nature; for 
the commissioners would be directed to 
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inquire into the whole state of each colony 
—into its whole civil government ; into 
the extent to which its different offices 
might be diminished, both in number and 
salaries ; into the state of the laws; and 
also into the practical administration of 
justice. At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
commissioners would be instructed to ine 
quire into the very subject on which the 
hon. member for Bramber, had so lately 
addressed the House. They would have 
to consider the actual state of the Slave 
population, and to ascertain the existence 
of the Slave trade, and the means of its 
complete prevention. ‘The currency of 
the colony would also be submitted to 
their consideration. They would be de- 
sired to inquire into any abuses which 
might exist in the colonies, and into the 
nature of the remedies which it might be 
expedient to apply to them; and to sug- 
gest such improvements as might appear 
to them to be expedient and practicable. 
With respect to legal proceedings, in« 
structions had already been sent out to 
take measures for introducing the English 
language exclusively into the judicial pro+ 
ceedings of the Cape of Good Hope; and 
with respect to the diminution of offices, 
the noble secretary of state for the colo- 
nial department had determined not to 
fill up the office of deputy colonial secre- 
tary at the Cape, which was now vacant, 
until the commissioners had made their 
report on the subject. With regard to 
the Mauritius, the long continued dissen- 
tions in that colony, and the charges that 
had been preferred against the chief jus- 
tice of the island, rendered such a meusuré 
necessary. Such a commission might, 
indeed, be less necessary in the island of 
Ceylon; but government had no hesita- 
tion to extend it to that island likewise, 
in order to satisfy the public regarding 
the manner in which its resources were 
managed. With regard to the sending 
out of legal commissioners to inquire into 
the state of the criminal administration of 
justice in the Leeward Islands, it would be 
in the recollection of members, that the 
noble lord opposite ( Nugent) had brought 
in abill at the commencement of the session 
to improve the administration of justice 
in those colonies. He (Mr. W.) had at 
that time suggested to the noble lord, that, 
before such a bill was taken into conside- 
ration, it would be expedient to collect 
all the information that could be obtained, 
in order. to enable it to legislate wisely 
upon.the subject. The noble lord con« 
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curred in his suggestion, and agreed to | 
withdraw his bill, on condition that no | 
time should be lost in sending out com. 
missioners for that purpose. He could 
assure the noble lord, that, if the present 
motion was agreed to, no time should be 
lost in forwarding them to the place of 
their destination. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he had no doubt, 
if the appointments were judiciously 
made, that great good would result from 
the commission. 

Lord Nugent said: I wish, Sir, to ex- , 
press the sincere pleasure I feel in sup- 
porting my hon. friend’s motion. The 
inquiry which is the object of it, is one of 
the highest importance to humanity and 
justice. It isat this time peculiarly called 
for, by abuses which have long been 
ripening in the Leeward islands, and which | 
have now risen to a character and amount 
of which the House has but a faint idea. 
Ihave to thank my hon. friend for the early 
intimation, which he gave me, of his pre- 
sent motion. It relieves me for the pre- | 
sent from a duty to which, in some mea- 
sure, I stood pledged. The main object 
which I should have had in view in calling | 
the attention of the House to this sub-- 
ject, has been more than answered by the 
motion of this night. On the details, ' 
therefore, of the measure which I should | 
have submitted, I shall not now enter. | 
In truth, Sir, every question of West- |, 
Indian jurisprudence is surrounded by 
very many ‘and very great difficulties. 
Among these, is the difficulty of separating 
truth from falsehood, in the evidence ob- | 
tained from the islands themselves. A ge- | 
neral impression of misgovernment may | 


often lead to much mis-statement, and ' 
if possible, even worse. 


great grievances may provoke to great 
exaggeration. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles, in looking to an administration of 
public justice, such as we all should wish 
to see perfected in a British colony, un- 
happily lies in the existence of slavery : it 
lies in the obvious anomaly of the attempt 
to introduce the machinery of a free go- 
vernment into a society composed of 
master and slave. Whilst, however, it 
shall be unhappily necessary, that to a 
certain degree this dreadful curse of sla- 
very should yet find countenance in colo- 
nies dependent upon England, it is pecu- 
liarly our duty to remove those minor ob- 
stacles which present themselves to the 
general operation of British justice. And 
here we are met by an obstacle, difficult 
indeed to deal with; I mean, the smallness 
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of the free white population, the only per- 
sons possessing any share of political rights. 
Where men live together in very small 
societies, all public spirit soon becomes 
merged in a feeling of private conven- 
tional arrangement: a sort of corporate 
spirit soon prevails, fatal to the fair ad- 
ministration of the laws; and, above all, 
public opinion becomes a very weak and 
ineffectual check, In truth, public opi- 
nion in the lesser islands ‘there is none. 
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| In consequence, numerous offices, some 


quite incompatible in principle and in 
duties with each other, are frequently 
held by the same person. Magistrates 
have frequently to decide in matters of 
property, so strictly analogous to their 
own, that the principle of their own case 
is often involved in their decision on the 
case of another. The chief justices of 
these islands, without a single excep- 
tion, instead of being rendered indepen- 
dent of suitors, are dependent for the 
greater part of their salaries upon annual 
votes of the assemblies; and these assem- 


_blies are entirely composed of resident 


planters, or managers of estates; between 
whom and their servants, orbetween whom 
and non-resident proprietors or merchants, 
every issue which these judges have to 
try must generally lie. Under such a 
system, Sir, it is impossible to expect 
that magistrates, or courts, or judges, can 
be properly respected. Hence arise those 
outrages against law and against human- 
ity, which are perpetrated without dis- 


‘ guise and without check, and that habi- 


tual disregard and contempt with which 
the institutions of justice are treated in 
those islands.—Sir, if it be thus in cri- 
minal matters, in cases of property it is, 
Juries cannot be 
trusted where the cause lies between resi- 
dents and absentees. Cases frequently 


-occur, in which merchants and absentee 
| proprietors are forced into the most ruin- 
| ous compromises by the impossibility of 


obtaining justice against resident planters 
or managers. In truth, I have goed rea- 
son to believe that, under the present 
system, a.representative government and 
trial by jury, are instruments only of 
oppression and injustice. I believe, that, 
on the whole, a power entirely arbi- 
trary and irresponsible, vested in the 
hands of some one with fair dispo- 
sitions and sufficient independence to do 
justice, would, in a majority of cases, give 
a better chance of substantial right. Ac- 
cordingly, where a governor is resolved 
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to do justice after his own way, without 
truckling to local influences, or conform- 
ing himself to the prevailing spirit of cabal 
and intrigue among the planters, he has 
only to withdraw himself from under their 
domination, and his power becomes to- 
tally arbitrary, uncontrouled, and practi- 
cally, as far as relates to the authorities 
of the island, entirely irresponsible. And 
yet it is remarkable, that under such go- 
vernors the fewest grievances are suffered, 
and the fewest subjects of complaint arise. 
But still, I ask, is this arbitrary system to 
be countenanced in a colony professedly 
under the. protection of English law ?— 
On the whole, I will venture to state, 
that the basis of a better system must be 
laid, first, in the consolidation of the 
courts of the different islands; and, se- 
condly, in the disqualifying all persons 
having property, or acting as managers of 
property in the islands, from holding any 
offices connected with the administration 
of justice. Such a step would give the 
fairest chance of justice being adminis- 
tered with equality and with mercy ; it 
would provide for the respectability and 
independence of the colonial bench at a 
much smaller aggregate charge; and it 


would give a tenfold security to the now | 
very precarious tenure of West Indian | 


property. 

Mr. Hume approved of the motion, as 
tending to economy in the administration 
of the affairs of the colonies, which had 
been heretofore profuse and lavish. . He 


was also anxious to have a similar com- | 


mission for Trinidad, and should move, 


as an addition to the address, ‘ That his | 


majesty will be graciously pleased to direct 


that a commission be sent to the island of | 
Trinidad, to inquire into, and report upon, | 
the nature of the Spanish laws, both cri- | 
minal and civil, as there administered ; , 


the extent of the taxes and other burthens 
imposed upon the inhabitants ; the powers 
exercised by the governor; his procla- 
mations respecting grants of land; and 
other matters that affect the welfare and 
prosperity of the colony.” 

Mt. Marryat said:—Mr. Speaker ; 
while I fully acquiesce in the motion for 
issuing a commission, to enquire into 
the state of the settlements of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Mauritius and Cey- 
lon, from which I augur very great ad- 
vantages, both to those colonies and the 
mother country, I am also extremely 
anxious that the same. benefit should be 
extended to another of our colonies, 
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Trinidad, as proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose: and I trust that my 
local knowledge of that island, and the 
extensive and constant correspondence 
that I have long maintained with it, will 
enable me to state such additional facts, 
as will satisty the House of the expedi- 
'ency of agreeing to his amendment. 

The first reasons I shall offer, are 
founded upon the enormous amount of 
the exactions imposed upon the inhabi- 
tants of Trinidad. That island produces 
about the same quantity of sugar as the 
adjacent island of Grenada, and there- 
fore the ability of the inhabitants to bear 
burthens may be supposed to be the same. 
But the exactions wrung from the in- 
dustry of the former, are so out of pro- 
portion to those levied on the latter, as 
to call loudly for enquiry and redress. 
The amount of the taxes annually raised 
in Grenada are about 30,000/. currency. 
Those raised in Trinidad, according to a 
pamphlet published here in 1817, by a 
very intelligent inhabitant and considera- 
ble landed proprietor of that island, are 
106,000/7. currency. The amount of law 
expenses and fees of the courts of jus- 
tice in Grenada, are estimated at 20,0002. 
In Trinidad, according to the authority 
before quoted, they amount to 130,000/, 
The annual expense of the registry of 
slaves in Grenada is 200/. sterling. In 
Trinidad, the writer already referred to, 
states it at 22,500/. currency. In Gre- 
nada, the expenses attending the appre- 
ihension and restitution of a runaway 
| negro, seldom or ever exceed 4/, and 
frequently do not amount to half that 
'sum. In Trinidad, 44 runaway negroes 
were apprehended together about two 
years ago; and after a tedious legal 
process, during the continuance of which 
they remained in gaol, were ordered to 
be restored, on their proprietors paying 
their respective proportions of the ex- 
pences, which amounted to no lessa 
}sum than 5,272/.; or nearly 120/. each, 
| which in many cases exceeded the value 
| of the negroes, considering the deterio- 
ration they had suffered, both in health, 
morals and habits of industry, during: 
' their long confinement in gaol. I speak 
| of this case from actual knowledge, 
/ having been drawn upon to pay part of 
|the money, on account of the proprietor 
of some of these slaves, who at the same 
time transmitted me the official account 
of the charges. They appeared to me 
‘so enormous, that I felt it my duty'to 
i 
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send them to the colonial office, with a 
letter expressing my sentiments upon the 
subject ; but, to my surprise, I received 
rather a smart rap on the knuckles, for 
presuming to question the excellence of 
any of the regulations devised by sir 
Ralph Woodford, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Trinidad. 

Large sums are also raised in Trinidad 
for objects of embellishment, utterly in- 
consistent with the means of the inha- 
bitants. The governor orders the streets 
to be new paved, and assesses the pro- 
prietors of houses 4/. 6s. 8d. per foot on 
their frontage, to defray the expence of 
the alteration. The usual front of a lot 
being 60 feet, each proprietor of a lot of 
this description has to pay about 250/., 
for tearing up the pavement and laying it 
down again, with a kennel on each side 
instead of one in the middle. It is to be 
observed too, that this 4/. 6s. 8d. per foot, 
is the rate for one side of the street only ; 
the owner of the house opposite, being 
obliged to pay the same amount; so that 
the whole expence of this alteration is a 
cruel tax upon the inhabitants of Port of 
Spain. Some of them have been actually 
obliged to mortgage, and others to sell 
their houses, to liquidate their assess- 
ments to the pavement; for unless they 
are paid by the day fixed in the Gazette, 
the marshal levies without further notice. 
~-The governor orders new roads to be 
cut through estates one year, abandons 
them and orders others in a different di- 
rection to be made the year following, at 
a great expense to the unfortunate pro- 
prietors. -In 1815, governor Woodford 
ordered a new road to be made through 
Marbella estate, upon which the able- 
bodied negroes belonging to that and 
several neighbouring plantations were 
employed nearly the whole of the month 
of March ; and this appropriation of their 
labour, during the height of the season 
for making sugar, cost some of the pro- 
ptietors a considerable portion of their 
crops. The year following, in the month 
of August, when the labour of negroes 
upon the roads is in a great degree use- 
less (from the rainy season having set in 
and made them beds of mud), but when 
their labour is essential for the purpose of 
weeding the canes on which the ensuing 
crop depends, sir Ralph Woodford or- 
dered the negroes of the same estates to 
work upon a new road traced in a dif- 
ferent line, that which was made the year 
before being abandoned.—The inequality 
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of thé ‘burthens imposed on the inhabi- 
tants of Grenada and Trinidad is easily 
accounted for; Grenada enjoys a British 
constitution—her laws are framed by re- 
presentatives chosen from among the 
people, and who can impose no taxes to 
which they do not themselves contribute, 
in common with their fellow-subjects ; 
but Trinidad is under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and her laws are made by a single 
individual, who has no common interest 
with those over whom he rules. 

Another subject that demands a com- 
mission of inquiry is, the nature and 
extent of the powers vested in the go- 
vernor of Trinidad. These powers are 
defined in his majesty’s proclamation of 
the 19th of June, 1813; which recites 
that ‘all the powers of the executive 
government, within the said island, shall 
be vested solely in our said governor, who 
is directed to administer justice and 
police, in conformity to the ancient laws 
and institutions, that subsisted within the 
said island previous to its surrender ; 
(but with these saving clauses) as nearly 
as circumstances will admit, subject to 
such regulations, alterations and improve- 
ments, as may have been since made, and 
approved by us; subject also to such in- 
structions as he may hereafter receive ; or 
to such deviations, in consequence of 
sudden and unforeseen emergencies, as 
may render a departure from them mani- 
festly expedient.” In other words, his 
will is the Jaw; as may be shown by the 
following exemplification of the powers 
he is authorised to exercise.—He may 
impose fines upon individuals, and im- 
prison or banish them at his own will 
and pleasure. Fine and imprisonment 
have been circumstances of frequent oc- 
currence, under the Spanish system of 
government continued in Trinidad; and 
the power of banishment is also asserted 
by sir R. Woodford, in his proclamation 
of the 19th August, 1815, prohibiting 
the inhabitants of Trinidad from supply- 
ing the independents of South America, 
with arms, ammunition, warlike stores or 
money. This proclamation declares, that 
all the inhabitants who contravene his 
orders, shall be banished and expelled 
from the colony, and their property be 


forfeited and confiscated to the use of 


his majesty. The denunciation against 
the Spanish independents, who had been 
permitted to reside in the colony, reca- 
pitulates all these powers: for it runs 
thus,—‘* Those who shall be detected in 
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the like offences, shall be forthwith im- 
prisoned, their property be forfeited and 
confiscated, they shall be banished and 
expelled from the colony, and the secu- 
rities entered into for their good beha- 
viour be deemed and taken as forfeited 
to the government.”—The governor sends 
for individuals, and examines them upon 
interrogatories, in answering which they 
are obliged to criminate themselves. He 
intercepts and opens letters addressed to 
individuals, demands a sight of those 
they may have received, and searches 
houses and breaks open locks, to obtain 
possession of papers, at his own will and 
pleasure. He imposes new taxes by his 
own sole authority. He has, indeed, a 
council, but the members are nominated 
by himself and removeable at his plea- 
sure, and it is a council of advice not of 
controul; so that in fact their power is 
nominal, The taxes have been greatly 
increased since the arrival of sir R. 
Woodford. Formerly the annual ex- 
pences of the civil establishment were 
provided for, by a duty of 32 per cent on 
imports and exports; and with this source 
of revenue only, general Picton left a 
balance of near 100,000 dollars in the 
Treasury when he gave up the govern- 
ment to his successor. The tax upon 
exports is now levied on the real, and 
not as formerly on the official value; so 
that a hogshead of sugar which before 
paid about 12 dollar, now pays an average 
of nearly three dollars. New taxes have 
also been laid on slaves, dwelling houses, 
wines and spirits—The governor im- 
poses new fees of office for himself and 
the other public functionaries. A docket 
of fees was published by governor Picton 
in 1798, and a new docket was pub- 
lished by sir R. Woodford in July 1816. 
The former neither took fees himself, nor 
allowed the judges to take any ; but con- 
fined them to their salaries, and declared 
that ‘the administration of justice on 
their part ought to be gratuitous.’? The 
latter takes fees both as governor and as 
judge ; and has taken the highest fees to 
himself, as being the highest in rank. 
His fee on merely writing his name, to 
certify appeal papers, is no less than 501. 
currency! The whole number of fees 
enumerated in governor Picton’s procla- 
mation is 13; in sir Ralph Woodford’s 
new docket, the enumeration of them fills 
twenty-three handsome sized pages! So 


great is the avidity for fees in Trinidad, 
.that they have even been extorted from 
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unfortunate persons, who, escaping from 
the Spanish Main, have sought an asylum 
in Trinidad from the fury of contending 
parties and the horrors of civil war, for 
permission to reside there during the 
pleasure of the governor.—According to 
the Spanish law, a will in the hand-writing 
of the testator (the mode in which wills 
are usually drawn in that country), may 
be opened and proved before any of the 
judges or alcades, as well as hefore the 
governor or chief judge; and the fees, 
according to the old table, were 104 bits, 
or 93 dollars. As people die fast in that 
climate, thissource of emolument is worth 
monopolizing, and sir Ralph issued an 
ordinance, that such wills should in future 
be opened and proved before himself 
alone; and the fees now charged upon 
them, are stated to amount, in some 
cases, to 50 and even to 100 dollars. A 
great portion of the inhabitants of Trini- 
dad are Roman Catholics; and such of 
them as can afford it, have the host or 
great cross carried before their funeral 
processions. Sir Ralph has contrived to 
exact a fee from them even at the grave, 
(where it might have been thought they 
would have beensuffered to rest in peace), 
by demanding eight dollars as the price of 
his permission to use that ceremony.—I 
have heard that sir Ralph’s emoluments 
are fixed, and that he derives no benefit 
from any of these fees; but be the money 
appropriated how it may, it comes out of 
the pockets of the inhabitants of Trini- 
dad; and I contend that they ought not 
so be subjected to such numerous and 
heavy exactions, at the pleasure of any 
individual, or for any purpose whatever. 
The exercise of all these powers may be, 
and I believe is, in perfect conformity to 
Spanish laws; and therefore it is not of 
the individual, but of the system, that I 
complain: for.I am persuaded, that'if an 
angel from heaven was sent down to ad- 
minister the government of Trinidad in 
its present form, he would find it impos- 
sible to give satisfaction; and this is a 
sufficient reason why it ought not to be 
continued. 

The most oppressive, because the most 
important act in the administration of the 
government of Trinidad by sir Ralph 
Woodford, has. been his issuing procla- 
mations, striking at the root of the titles 
of all the landed property in the island, 
calling upon the inhabitants to hold their 
estates infuture by a new tenure, to pay 
at onet to the Crown 160,000). fines, be- 
a 
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sides annual quit rents for ever, and not 
much less than 50,000/. fees to himself 
and his associates in office. On the 5th 
Dec. 1815, a proclamation appeared, de- 
claring ‘a great proportion of the titles 
toland in the colony to be defective or 
absolutely void, either as arising from the 
neglect of the parties themselves, or from 
an abuse or violation of their respec- 
tive grants, or for want of some spe- 
cific declaration of the royal pleasure 
thereupon; but that his royal highness the 
prince regent, taking these circumstances 
into his consideration, as well as the ad- 
vantages that the inhabitants now and 
hereafter will derive, from a secure tenure 
and unmolested possession of their lands, 
has been pleased to declare, that such 
grants only shall be considered valid, as 
were registered in strict conformity to 
the Spanish cedula of 1783; but that the 
titles to other lands should be confirmed, 
on the owners paying a fine of 1002. cur- 
rency each to the Crown, an annual quit 
rent of 5s. per quarrée, and being subject 
to have such portion of their grants re- 
sumed, as may not have been duly culti- 
vated or as may be wanted for the public 
service.” The landholders of Trinidad 
alarmed at these threatened exactions, ap 
pointed a committee, consisting of twelve 
gentlemen, seven of whom resided in the 
colony and five in London. The former un- 
dertook the task of preparing a memorial, 
in vindication of their rights; and’ the 
latter were requested to support it by re- 
presentations to his majesty’s ministers ; 
and if these failed, by an appeal against 
one of the decrees of the governor.— 
Sir Ralph’s impeachment of the titles to 
land held under Spanish grants, was 
founded on the 3rd article of the cedula 
of 1783, which prescribes that all grants 
should be registered inthe Book Becero of 
Population ; but a reference to the cedula 
shows, that it neither imposes the duty 
of registering them upon the grantees, 
nor makes the register itself essential to 
the validity of their titles. The language 
of the article is directory, not conditional. 
The document which is to serve as the title 
deed of their property, is declared in the 
cedulato be “ The copy of the respective 
allotments ;” in other words, the diagrams 
or plans of their grants, taken by the 
surveyor-general, and recorded in his 
office; which hitherto had uniformly been 
so considered and recognized.—The duty 
of registering these grants, properly be- 
longed to officers appointed by the king 
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of Spain, who attempted to derive undue 
advantages from their situation, and de- 
manded large fees from the grantees, for 
doing that which they were already paid 
for doing by the king of Spain, and 
were bound by his royal cedula to do 
without fee or reward; the second article 
of that cedula declaring expressly, that 
these lands were to be given, “ gratui- 
tously and in perpetuity.” Other clauses 
in this cedula, show that the king of 
Spain never contemplated the payment of 
fees for these grants, by the new settlers ; 
for they exempt them from the payment 
of all duties and taxes for ten years; and 
direct the governor to furnish them with 
money out of the royal treasury, to pur- 
chase cattle, mules and implements of 
agriculture, This cedula opened Trinidad 
as an asylum for fugitive debtors ; and all 
these provisions were evidently made with 
a view to the state of poverty, in which 
persons who availed themselves of it 
might be expected. to arrive; and are 
wholly incompatible with the idea of their 
being required to pay large fees for re- 
cording their grants. 

From the foregoing considerations, 
there appear no grounds whatever for the 
language of this proclamation, «« That a 
great proportion of the titles to land in 
Trinidad are‘defective or absolutely void, 
either as arising from the neglect of the 
parties themselves, or from an abuse or 
violation of their respective grants :” and 
in farther proof of the just title by which 
the inhabitants hold these lands, they ap- 
peal to the general laws of the Indies, 
which declare as follows :—*‘ All parties 
who have received grants from the 
governors of any of the Spanish colonies, 
and who have resided upon and cultivated 
their land for four years, are entitled to 
dispose of the same by sale, or in any 
other manner they may think proper.” 

Recopilation, book 4, title 12, law 1.] 
he same law declares four years’ re- 
sidence and cultivation to give absolute 
dominion of property in grants so ob- 
tained. In support of the validity of 
the titles by which persons hold lands, 
though not recorded in the Book Becero, 
ard of their being considered as having ab- 
solute dominion over them, after four 
years’ residence and cultivation, it may 
further be urged, that numerous sales and 
conveyances have been made from time 


to time, and recorded in the different . 


public offices of the escrivanos in Trinidad : 
for it is obvious, that if the titles of these 
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lands had been forfeited, as now declared, 
no Spanish lawyer would have advised his 
client to pay a valuable consideration 
for lands thus _ circumstanced.—The 
holders of the grants further appealed to 
the capitulation, under which the inhabi- 
tants of Trinidad surrendered to the 
British arms; the 8th and 9th articles of 
which guarantee all the private property 
of the inhabitants, as well Spaniards as 
such as have been naturalized; and 
pledged the British government to con- 
sider all contracts and purchases made 
according to the laws of Spain, as binding 
and valid. 

The noble lord at the head of the colonial 
department, after hearing the representa- 
tions of the committee on this subject, 
apprised them that he had given up the 
finesand quit rents, but intended to enforce 
the new rights claimed for the Crown in sir 
Ralph’s proclamation, of escheating lands 
for what he terms partial cultivation, and 
taking any part of them whenever re- 
quired for the public service. These new 
rights were considered by the inhabitants, 
as far more oppressive than the fines and 
quit rents which had been abandoned. 
The latter were, at least, fixed and deter- 
minate in their nature; but the former 
destroyed the security of all private pro- 
perty, and placed every man at the mercy 
of the governor for the time being. These 
new-claimed rights, gave the governor 
the power of ejecting any individual out 
of his own house, on giving him merely 
a nominal indemnity, in a grant of un- 
cleared lands ; which are actually of little 
or no value, as large tracts of cleared land 
may be purchased in Trinidad for less 
than the expense of cutting down the 
wood. 

With respect to the point of due culti- 
vation, all that is required, either by the 
cedula of 1783 or the Spanish laws of the 
Indies, is, that the grantee should reside 
upon and cultivate the lands allotted to 
him, with the means he possessed (in pro- 
portion to which the extent of his grant 
was regulated ), for the term of four years ; 
after which the law gave him absolute 
dominion over them, and the right of dis- 
posing of them by sale, or in any other 
manner he pleased. No man can guarantee 
the lives of his slaves, and if he were de- 
prived of them by contagious disorders, or 
by any other calamity, the Spanish govern- 
ment did not punish him for his misfortunes, 
by escheating his lands. Much less should 
the British government enforce such a prin- 
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i ciple, after having abolished the slave- 
trade ; a measure which, however dictated 
by the high considerations of justice, 
humanity and policy, must soon render 
the loss of slaves irretrievable.—In oppo- 
sition to these new-claimed rights, the in- 
habitants of Trinidad appealed to the 
laws of Spain, which recite all the re- 
servations made by the Crown in colonial 
grants (among which the rights in ques- 
tion are not to be found), and distinctly 
declare that they relate to nothing else. 
The king of Great Britain can acquire no 
other rights, either by the conquest or the 
cession of Trinidad, than those which be- 
longed to the king of Spain at the time 
of the surrender of the colony. He can- 
not assume those of which that monarch 
had previously divested himself in favour 
of his subjects, without violating their 
just rights, and infringing the capitulation 
under which they surrendered to his 








government. The committee therefore 
made a fresh representation to his lord- 
ship, contending that the possessors of 
land under Spanish grants, were en- 
titled to hold them, upon the terms on 
which they were originally accepted and 
cultivated: but to this they received no 
answer. 

A few months previous to the procla- 
mation of the 5th Dec. 1815, sir Ralph 
had prosecuted Belmont.estate at the suit 
of the Crown, on the ground of its being 
forfeited for non-registry in the book Be- 
cero. Judge Bigge, who tried the cause, 
decided against the Crown, and declared 
the title of the owners to be good and 
valid. After that proclamation had been 
confirmed at home, the attorney-general 
of Trinidad appealed from the sentence of 
judge Bigge, and brought the case before 
the superior tribunal, in which sir Ralph 
is judge ; who reversed judge Bigge’s de- 
cree, and confiscated the estate. Another 
estate cailed the Union, adjoining to Bel- 
mont, was soon afterwards escheated, on 
the ground of being required for the pub- 
lic service; being wanted, as the decree, 
states, ‘for the enlargement of the lands 
occupied by his excellency the governor,” 
whose country residence was situated at 
Belmont. An appeal was entered against 
the governor’s decree confiscating Bel- 
mont; but before it could be brought to 
a hearing, sir Ralph obtained an order 
from, Mr. Barry, the owner, to stop the 
proceedings, by paying him for the estate 
not by a nominal indemnity in wood lands, 
but in hard dollars; and thus disappoiated 
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the inhabitants of Trinidad, in theit ex- 
pectation of having a legal decision of the 
lords of appeal on the merits of their case. 
After this, sir Ralph proceeded to enforce 
his proclamations. Surveys were taken, 
by his order, in the two quarters of north 
and south Naparima ;. and various portions 
of land belonging to different estates were 
confiscated, under the new rights claimed 
for the Crown, and sold by public auction. 
These confiscations and sales have hitherto 
been confined to two out of more than 
thirty quarters, or parishes, into which 
Trinidad is divided ; the inhabitants of the 


rest of the island being left to enjoy the | 


pleasing sensation, that a similar fate is 
reserved for them ‘at some future period. 
As their last resource, they have pe- 
titioned this House. A copy of their pe- 
tition isin my hands, but the original is 
not yet arrived, the only mode of procu- 
ring the signatures of the land owners 
being by sending it round to them on their 
respective estates, which necessarily oc- 
casions considerable delay. It enters into 
a long detail of the injustice and oppression 
of the proceedings of'sir Ralph respecting 
the grants of land, and prays that a com- 
mission may be sent out to inquire into 
and report upon that subject; ‘and on 
such other matters, as are immediately 
and deeply connected with, and affect the 
welfare and prosperity of the colony.” 
The statement of the petitioners appears 
to me to be unanswerable ; and nothing 
can satisfy the justice of the case, but the 
repeal of all the oppressive proclamations 
respecting grants of land in Trinidad. 
Another part of sir Ralph Woodford’s 
conduct that demands inquiry, for the 
honour of the British character, is his 
treatment of the Spanish independents who 
sought an asylum in Trinidad. When the 
royalist army was marching upon Guiria, 
that part of the coast that lies just opposite 
Trinidad, numbers of unhappy fugitives 
embarked in boats, canoes, and whatever 
small craft they could find, to save them- 
‘selves from the exterminating fury of their 


-enemies, and went over to Trinidad, where’ 


sir Ralph Woodford refused these unfor- 
tunate wretches, the greater part of whom 
‘were women and children, permission to 
land. The smallness of their vessels, and 
the want of provisions, made it impossible 
for them to seek any other port. They 
had no alternative: but to return to the 
place from whence they came, where 
many of them were immediately massa- 
ered; and the rest fied into the woods 
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and mountains of Guiria, to seek that 
shelter among wild beasts which had been 
denied them by sir Ralph. I stated these 
facts in one of the debates on the Foreign 
Inlistment bill, when the truth of them 
was denied by the noble marquis on the 
Treasury bench, and the then under secre- 
tary of state for the colonial department ; 
but the correctness of my statement has 
since received a most unexpected con- 
firmation. The report of this debate in 
the public papers found its way to the 
Spanish Main, and attracted the attention 
of the government of Columbia, who 
directed the attorney-general to examine 
on oath, persons worthy of credit and faith, 
as to the facts in dispute. Their depo- 
sitions not only confirm all I stated, but 
prove much more, and give various de- 
tails of the hostile treatment of the Spanish 
independents by sir Ralph Woodford. In 
the answer given to one petitioner who 
prayed for an asylum in Trinidad, he 
shelters himself under the authority of the 
British government; for he says, ‘it is 
inconsistent with the regulations by which 
I am instructed to guide my conduct, to 
admit to a residence here, during the pre- 
sent disturbed state of the Spanish neigh- 
bouring colonies, persons not being natural 
born subjects of his Catholic majesty.” 
These words appear to be an actual 
proscription of al! the Spanish indepen- 
dents : and unless ministers disavow having 
given such instructions, and show their 
disapprobation of sir Ralph’s conduct, 
they will transfer the odium, which is now 
confined to him as an individual, to the 
government by which he is supported and 
patronized. 

The effects of sir Ralph Woodford’s 
cruel treatment of the independents, have 
been highly injurious to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain. The intercourse with the Spanish 
Main had been 80 successfully cultivated 
by general Picton, that in the prospectus 
he sent to the colonial department, he 
states, that during his ‘government above 
1000 Spanish vessels, upon an average, 
cleared out annually at the secretary’s 
office with British manufactures, in return 
for money and the produce of South Ame- 
rica; and the secretary to governor Hislop 
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sent home documents, showing the annual 


amount of the manufactures so exported, 


‘in his time, to be not less than eight mil- 


lions of dollars. The principal part of the 
traffic between the Spanish Main and the 


'free ports in the Leeward islands, was 
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formerly divided betwéen St. Thomas’s 
‘and Trinidad; ‘each being situated ‘at 
the opposite extremity of the Antilles, 
and therefore well calculated for commu- 
nication With different parts of the conti- 
‘nent, and both beitig in the possession of 
‘Great Britain curing the war. At St. 
Thomas’s, general M‘Lean, the governor, 
gave an asylum to all refugees from the 
Spanish Main, without inquiring whother 
they were royalists or independents ; and 
so far from requiring fees from them, for 
‘permission to reside there, he liberally 
‘promoted subscriptions to relieve the dis- 
tress ‘under which too many of these 
wretched fugitives laboured. Unfortu- 
nately for the interests of the British 
manufacturers, it so happened, that, after 
the peace, we restored St. Thomas’s 
(where the conciliatory treatment of the 
‘governor had attached the independent 
party) to the power to which ‘it formerly 
belonged, and retained Trinidad, where 
‘the conduct of the governor had been of 
so hostile a nature. The consequences of 
the two different systems were then fully 


‘manifested. Returns of the vessels that 


‘enter arid‘clear from the different ports in 
the West Indies, are ‘regularly ‘transmitted 
to Lloyd’s by their agents. ‘One packet 
brought them for a longer ‘period than 
usual; from the 17th Sept. 1816, ‘to the 
‘24th Feb. 1817. The number that en- 
‘tered inwards and cleared outwards at 
St. Thomas’s, from and to the Spanish 
settlements, in that interval, was 198 sail. 
Advicés from Trinidad, of the same date, 
‘say, “* We have now no ‘intercourse with 
the Spanish Main.” Nor has the trade 
‘of Trinidad ever recovered the blow given 
‘it ‘by the conduct of sir Ralph ; ‘whose 
hostility towards the independents ‘has 
not only injured the commercial ptospe- 
‘rity of that island, but transferred a valu- 
‘able branch of trade from British shipping 
‘to foreign shipping, and from British 
‘manufactures to foreign manufactures. 
Tlie nature of Spanish laws, both cri- 
“minal and‘civil, calls for inquiry ; which 
‘will demonstrate them‘to‘be, in the‘high- 
“est degrée, ‘oppressive ‘arid defective. “In 
the first'place, they recognize the princi- 
ple of inflicting different'punhishments for 
the same offence, according to'the rank 
and condition of the parties ; in opposition 
to every principle of British justice, which 
knows no distinction of persons. In cti- 
mitial cases, it is almost impossible ‘to 
bring ‘a culprit to punishment; for ac- 
cording to the laws of Spain, no persons 
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can be convicted of a capital offence, 
unless the actual commission of the crime 
be proved by two witnesses, not coming 
within the numerous exceptions of these 
laws. A boy under 14 years of age, a 
girl under 12, a relative within the fourth 
degree, an accomplice, an enemy, and 
various other descriptions of persons, are 
all declared incompetent witnesses; and 
presumptive evidence is inadmissible, even 
when confirmed by the evidence of one 
eye-witness. Not only do crimes go un- 
punished under this system, but innocence 
is opptessed. A woman named Betsy 
Diggin, was confined in gaol in Trinidad 
for seven years, charged with ‘the murder 
of a man who was never known to be 
dead, but who, when she succeeded in 
obtaining ‘a trial, was actaally proved to 
be alive; and this woman was ‘at length 
acquitted, after having suffered a punish- 
ment, which, in that climate, few persons 
would think preferable to death itself.— 
Another striking instance of the oppres- 
sive nature of the Spanish ‘criminal laws, 
has ‘been furnished in the case of Mr. 
Gallagher, ‘the ‘printer of the Trinidad 
‘Gazette; who, for inserting in his paper 
an advertisement from the committee, 
‘appointed at a general meeting of ‘the in- 
habitants, for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to obtain British Laws, ‘was confitied, 
by order of judge Smith, for more than 
two montlis, in. a noisume cell among 
negro slaves ‘and ‘malefactors, to ‘the 
great injuty of ‘his health, and at the im- 
minent danger of ‘his life ; and at length 
‘was released only at the intercession of 
‘governor Hislop. From the treatment 
experienced by Mr. Gallagher, it appears, 
‘that as by the laws of Spain the editor of 
a'newspaper can print nothing relative to 
matters of government, unless it be pre- 
viously inspected and approved by the 
judge, while he is bound to'insert every 
‘article sent by him for insertion, however 
repugnant to his own principles and feel- 
irigs, no such thing exists as the liberty of 
the press: that as by the laws of Spain a 
judgeisauthorized to punish any contraven- 
tion of his orders, by imprisonment ofthe 
“party in a loathsome and solitary cell, ‘for 
‘an indefinite period, without bringing him 
‘to trial, no such thing exists as the liberty 
‘of the subject: that as by the laws of 
‘Spain ‘a judge may condemn any person 
to pay an arbitrary fine, and take his 
‘goods in execution for the amount, with- 
‘out his being heard in his own defence, 
or even apprised of the crime alleged 
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against him, no such thing exists as secu- 
rity of property. Yet these laws are the 
laws actually ion force in the British co- 
lony of Trinidad ! 

The objections to the civil laws of 
Spain, as administered in Trinidad, may 
be comprised under the following heads : 
their unfitness for a commercial country ; 
the delay arising from the forms of the 
proceedings ; the expense occasioned by 
the length of the suits; the uncertainty 
of the decisions, owing to the discretionary 
power vested in the judges; and the ob- 
scurity of the laws themselves. Spain is 
not a commercial country. Her com- 
merce is shackled by exclusive grants 
and monopolies; and her laws are ill 
adapted to the encouragement of that 
credit and confidence, which are the 
great foundations of commercial enter- 
prize among a free people. The Spanish 
laws prohibit creditors from bringing an 
estate to sale, under execution, for less 
than two-thirds of its appraised value, 
which generally far exceeds its real value. 
If, at the sale, a cash purchaser be not 
found, the creditor at whose suit the pro- 
ceedings are instituted may be compelled 
to take the estate at the appraised value, 
and must immediately find cash to pay 
the balance. The object of most credi- 
turs is to realize the debts due to them, 
not to lock up still larger sums in the 
purchase of West India property for more 
than it is worth; and it is obvious that 
while debts can only be recovered under 
such difficulties and disadvantages, few 
advances will be made to planters in 
Trinidad. — A great discouragement to 
commerce in the Spanish laws is, that 
they do not allow interest according to 
the laws of Great Britain, and the cus- 
tom of merchants, who make up their 
accounts annually, by adding the interest 
to the principal, and charge interest upon 
the whole balance in the new account. 
Here the law and the custom are com- 
pletely at variance; and so long as any 
litigious debtor in Trinidad can avail him- 
self of this plea, credit will not be given 
there as in the other colonies. —Mort- 
gages are a species of security, the vali- 
dity of which has always been held sacred 
in other countries, but has been much 
weakened by various decisions in Trinidad. 
Don Chacon, the last Spanish governor 
in that colony, issued a proclamation, 
legalising loans upon mortgages of estates, 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum, establishing a registry for re- 
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cording those mortgages, and empowering 
the mortgagee, if the instalments were 
not regularly paid, to foreclose and bring 
the effects to sale in three days from the 
time of commencing the proceedings. 
Under this proclamation, many persons 
were induced to make advances to the 
Trinidad planters; and the colony had 
rapidly risen to that state of cultivation 
and prosperity, in which it was found 
when it fell under the government of 
Great Britain. This system was soon 
overset by the decisions of judge Smith, 
who decreed, on the 20th Sept. 1809, in 
the case of Thesiger and Farril, Bruce ter- 
cero oppositor, that according to the laws 
of Spain, no deed was valid that reserved 
interest on a loan; and on this ground 
declared Mr. Thesiger’s: mortgage to be 
void.—The same judge found out another 
mode of invalidating British mortgages, 
by enforcing a Spanish law respecting 
their registry, which declares, ‘* the time 
prescribed for such registry is within six 
days after the execution of the deed, if 
the same has been executed within the 
metropolis and its limits; or within a 
month, where the execution took place, 
or the property which is the subject of 
the deed lies, in any other district.” It 
is obvious that a mortgage executed in 
England, could not possibly be recorded 
in Trinidad, within the time prescribed by 
this law; and yet in the case of Cook v. 
Farril, judge Smith, on this ground, set 
aside Mr. Cook’s mortgage, in favour of 
one subsequently given to Mr. Bruce.— 
Both the Spanish laws quoted on these oc- 
casions are found in the code of Old 
Spain, but not in the recopilation of the 
Indies ; and therefore appear to have been 
improperly and erroneously acted upon 
by judge Smith, in opposition to the es- 
tablished custom in Trinidad, introduced 
by the proclamation of governor Don 
Chacon: because the Spanish law de- 
clares that, «‘ As judges are obliged to 
know the laws and decide according to 
them, so they are obliged to know the 
customs and usages, that publicly and 
notoriously prevail in the cities and pro- 
vinces over which they preside, and judge 
according to them; for not only the ex- 
ercise of that which the law directs is 
confided to them, but also that which is 
established by custom and usage, and 
when they act in contradiction thereto 
they make their neighbour’s cause their 
own, and may be punished by the judge 
of residencia; nor shall the ignorance of 
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such custom or usage, if it is written, or 
of notorious practice, excuse them.” In 
confirmation of this authority, it is ex- 
pressly forbidden in the laws of the Indies, 
to enforce any edict of the kingdom of 
Old Spain, in any province of the conti- 
nent, or islands upon the sea coast of the 
Spanish Indies of South America, not 
ordered to be there enforced by a special 
cedula, dispatched by the council of the 
Indies for that purpose. 

Another mode, Sepa to the same 
objection),, by which judge Smith super- 
seded the validity of mortgages in Trini- 
dad, was by applying to that colony 
a law passed in Spain, on the 16th 
July 1790; which in order to secure to 
the husbandman such a credit with the 
merchant as might enable him to continue 
his agricultural labours (during the period 
when for want of produce he might be 
destitute of the means of obtaining the 
necessary supplies), gave the merchant 
the right of payment for such supplies by 
preference, out of the crop of the succeed- 
ing year. On this principle, judge Smith 
decreed, in the case of Foulks v. Whit- 
more and Langton, October 18th, 1809, 
(and the precedent continues to be acted 
upon), that the supplies for cultivation 
of the estates, without limitation of time 
or amount, are to be paid in preference 
to mortgages; and as many estates for 
some years past have not paid the ex- 
penses of cultivation, the whole revenue 
is paid over to the island creditors to the 
exclusion of the mortgagee ; whose secu- 
rity, instead of béing the best, has now 
become the very worst that can possibly 
be held in Trinidad. These statements 
sufficiently prove, that the laws, as at pre- 
sent administered in Trinidad, are little 
calculated for a commercial country; and 
that they are injurious to the credit, and 
consequently to the prosperity of the 
colony. 

The delays arising from the forms of 
the proceedings in the Spanish courts, 
will be at once comprehended, when it is 
stated, that all civil suits, except for 
sums under 500 dollars (which are tried 
in an inferior court, and decided in a sum- 
mary manner), are carried on by petitions 
and written pleadings, much in the nature 


. of the proceedings in our courts of chan- 


cery; and consequently equal them in 
duration. This fact is not denied, but 
imputed to the “ peculiar nature of the 
Spanish system,” by the Trinidad bar- 
risters, in their address to the chief judge, 
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dated the 7th Feb. 1817, and sent home 
by sir Raph Woodford; in which they 
ascribe the observations made by the 
Trinidad committee, in their memorial to 
the secretary of state for the colonial de- 
partment, “ toignorance of the Spanish 
Jaws, and the peculiar nature of the pro- 
ceedings in the courts of that colony.” 
Some of those peculiarities will now be 
explained; in order to account for the 
almost interminable nature of a Spanish 
process, and for the great encouragement 
which the Spanish laws give the debtor, 
to contest the payment of a just demand. 
In the first place, the debtor enters upon 
a defensive litigation with his creditor 
under this peculiar advantage—that in- 
stead of being subject, as in an English 
court of law, to costs, if the creditor suc- 
ceeds in establishing any part of his de- 
mand, he is exempted from them unless 
the creditor can establish the whole. 
It frequently happens, that some parti- 
cular item cannot be substantiated, for 
want of the necessary document; and 
then the costs of an expensive and tedious 
suit are thrown upon the creditor, and 
sometimes absorb the whole of his debt. 
If the creditor surmount this difficulty, 
prove his whole demand, and obtain a 
sentence, the debtor has still various 
means of evading payment. He may pray. 
for a concurso of his creditors, and 
offer to surrender his whole property to 
be divided among them. They are then 
convened by public notice, their various 
demands are given in, and legal proceed- 
ings instituted to establish them by proof. 
When these formalities are concluded, 
each creditor is to contend with the others 
for preference, according to the Spanish 
law. If the demands be upon specialties, 
they are decided upon according to prio- 
rity of date, registry or non-registry in 
due time, and the privileges arising from 
the origin of the debt. Then follow 
contests between the mortgagees and 
creditors for supplies ; the latter claiming 
a priority over the former, under the 
Spanish law as administered in Trinidad. 
All this time the debtor continues in poz- 
session, and is allowed alimony out of the 
estate, for taking care of the property. 
The creditor who instituted the original 
suit, and was at the expense of carrying 
it on for several years, after obtaining 
sentence, execution, and even sale of the 
property, often finds all his labour lost, 
and his claim set aside in favour of some 
more privileged competitor. When the 
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debtor is at length ordercd to deliver up 
the property to the depositario, or to a 
purchaser, the wife presents herself against 
all the creditors, and claims the fortune 
she brought her husband at her marriage, 
which she alleges to have been expended 
in improving the property in dispute ; or 
if the wife be dead, the children come in, 
through the father-general of minors, and 
demand their maternal property. Proofs 
are to be obtained, by order of the court, 
perhaps from distant parts of the world, 
of the marriage itself, of the marriage con- 
tract, of the property actually delivered 
to the husband, and of its expenditure. 
When these suits are terminated, the 
estate is sold, payable by instalments, at 
several years’ credit. The law expenses 
are always first provided for out of the sale; 
and the creditors who are to receive the 
remainder, are frequently obliged to enter 
actions against the purchaser, in order to 
enforce the payment of the sum decreed 
to them by the sentence of the tribunal. 
So that even after the property has been 
sold, the delay in dividing it among the 
creditors still continues; and it very 
frequently happens, that neither debtor 
nor creditor lives to see the end of the 
litigation. 

This is atrue history of many law suits 
in Trinidad; and the expense of several 
British merchants who have attempted to 
foreclose mortgages or to recover debts in 
that colony, enables them, unfortunately 
for themselves, to vouch that the picture 
is correctly drawn and not too highly 
coloured. 

The expense of Spanish law proceed- 
ings is the natural consequence of the 
mode in which they are carried on, and of 
the manner in which they are protracted. 
But a practical proof of this has been 
furnished, in papers sent home by sir 
Ralph Woodford, from which it appears, 
that the taxed costsin the court of the chief- 
judge alone, for the six months from June 
1816 to January 1817, amounted to no 
less than 36,000/.; and these costs apply 
only to the concluded causes, not to those 
yet pending, which are far more numerous. 
Estimating the costs of the courts at a very 
moderate rate, it will appear that the whole 
amount considerably exceeds all the taxes 
levied upan the inhabitants, heavy as they 
are. Ifsuch a state of things existed in 
this country, and the amount of the law 
charges paid by the public was greater 
than the taxes, what an outcry would be 
raised against such intolerable extortion ! 
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Since it: has-been officially proved that 
this is actually the case in Trinidad, no- 
thing more need be said to show the 
enormous expense of the administration of 
justice in the Spanish courts.—From the 
same. official] documents we learn, that 
more than 2,200 undecided causes are 
now in their different stages of progress, 
in the court of the chief judge of Trinidad, 
If it be asked why the number of law 
suits in Trinidad bears so extraor- 
dinary a proportion to the population (the 
number ofwhite people not much exceeding 
2,000), the answer is easy; because the 
laws are admioistered in a foreign 
language, In every other country, where 
the laws are written in the language of 
the inhabitants, every individual knows 
the rules by which he ought to regulate 
his conduct; but in Trinidad, where the 
people in general are ignorant of the 
language in which the laws are written, 
most of them form their ideas upon ques- 
tions relative to property, according to 
the laws of the country from whence they 
emigrated, which, varying from the laws 
of Spain, lead them perpetually into 
error, and involve them in endless litiga- 
tions. This great evil can only be re- 
moved by changing the system. 

Another very important subject of 
complaint against the present administra- 
tion of justice in Trinidad, is the uncer- 
tainty of the decisions, owing to the dis- 
cretionary powers with which the judges 
are invested. Judge Smith’s commission, 
dated 1st October 1808, runs thus. 
‘« And we do hereby authorise you to 
make such rules and orders of practice, 
relating to the proceedings in your courts, 
as ma) be found convenient for the more 
easy and effectual administration of jus- 
tice, so as the same shall be conformable 
to equity and good conscience, and in no 
way contrary to the spirit of the Spanish 
law.” Under this commission judge 
Smith introduced new rules, (as has been 
already shown) respecting mortgages, in- 
terest of money, and the preference due 
to the different classes of creditors, con- 
trary to the laws of the Indies, and to the 
established usage of Trinidad. The in 
novations and uncertainties that have 
been introduced into the administration 
of justice in Trinidad, are a most serious 
grievance. Debts privileged at one pe- 
riod, have been superseded at another, in 
favour of debts of a different descrip- 
tion. No decree in the tribunals can 
be considered as forming a certain 
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recedent, to govern any future case. 


o man, therefore, knows whether the 
tenure by which he holds his _pro- 
perty is secure; and property thus cir- 
cumstanced must necessarily depreciate 
in value. Lord. Camden has observed, 
that “ the discretion of a judge is the law 
of tyrants; that it is different in different 
men, always uncertain, dependent on 
temper and circumstances. In the best, 
it is sometimes caprice; inthe worst, it is 
every vice, folly and passion, that can de- 
grade human nature.’’ When these re- 
marks are connected with the peculiar 
circumstances of Trinidad, where the 
powers of the governor, who is also a 
judge, are so enormous, it will be evident 
that of all places in the British dominions, 
Trinidad is the last, in which the discre- 
tion of the judge ought to be substituted 
for the fixed rules of law. 

The right of appeal is a very inadequate 
remedy for the wrongs done by the deci- 
sions of the judges. It applies only to 
cases where the amount exceeds 500/. 
sterling, and even in those holds out little 
little prospect of redress. Judge Smith’s 
commission runs thus: ‘ In all cases of 
appeal you shall subjoin to the records of 
the proceedings of the cause, the reasons, 
together with the references to those 
parts of the Spanish laws whereon you 
have grounded your decisions.” Thus 
the judge is to send home an ex-parte 
statement in favour of his own sentence, 
which in all probability will be confirmed, 
as neither the privy council nor any barris- 
ters in this country, are qualified to 
examine the Spanish laws in search of op- 
posite authorities. If the privy council 
are merely to determine whether the 
sentence of the judge is correct accord- 
ing to the Spanish laws, it appears absurd 
to appeal from the judgment of a man who 
may understand something of them, to that 
of a set of men, who, however great their 
talents or information may be in other 
respects, understand nothing of them. If, 
on the contrary, it be intended to revise 
his sentences according to the spirit of 
British laws, it appears equally absurd to 
appoint a judge to decide according to 
Spanish laws,* in the first instance, and 
then to reverse his sentences for not 
being conformable to British laws. 

This state of the administration of jus- 
tice, is a snare.to the governors as well 
as to the governed. For modifying the 
severity of the Spanish laws, by the 
milder temper of the laws of Great Bri- 
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tain Ve strict conformity to his instruc- 
tions) and for substituting the picket, a 
punishment then used among our own 
cavalry, in lieu of the torture prescribed 
by the decree of the Spanish Alcalde, the 
late gallant and lamented general sir 
Thomas Picton, one of the most meritori- 
ous officers Great Britain ever possessed, 
underwent a long and unmerited persecu- 
tion. He was suspended in his career of 
honourable service, injured in his private 
fortune, wounded in his dearest feelings ; 
held up to public obloquy as a monster 
of cruelty and oppression, and in danger 
of being torn to pieces by an exasperated 
and deluded populace. Tardy justice, 
indeed, awaited him; but seven long 
years elapsed, before it could be establish- 
ed in a British court of justice, whether 
torture was or was not the law of Spain. 
This memorable case shows the injustice 
which resv\ts from our groping about in 
the obscurity and darkness of foreign 
laws ; and should teach us to abide by the 
well known and understood laws of our 
native country.—In every point of view 
in which this subject can be considered, 
the defects of the present mutilated and 
garbled system are apparent, and are still 
more exceptionable than the Spanish 
laws (odious as they are to British sub- 
jects) would be, if administered without 
any alterations. A system, like a machine, 
consists of various parts, adapted to and 
fitting with each other. Take out any of 
these parts, and substitute others intend- 
ed for a different machine, constructed 
on different principles, and it will be found 
, impossible to make them work together. 
Yet such is the attempt which has been 

so long persisted in at Trinidad; and the 
result is precisely what might have been 

expected, general dissatisfaction. The 

political and juridical machine should 

either be preserved entire, or changed 

altogether. . 

Other objections to the Spanish system 

of jurisprudence remain yet tobe noticed. 

The secret nature of the proceedings in 

the Spanish tribunals, has. an injurious 

effect upon the public mind and morals. 

Nothing is known but to the parties and 

to the judge. Fraud remains concealed, 

and the bad man mixes in society, with 

the same opportunity as before, of re- 

peating his mal-practices upon his un- 

suspecting neighbours. But if trials were 

public and before a jury ; and if the exa- 

mination of witnesses were viva voce and 
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would be known; virtue would be justi- 
fied, and iniquity exposed; the public 
mind would be enlightened, and morals 
improved. So long as judicial decisions 
depend upon the judge alone, so long 
must the bar look up to his favour for suc- 
cess in their profession, The frown of 
the governor, or the forbidding look of 
the judge, inflicts immediate punishment 
on him at whom it is directed; for the 
public are sufficiently sensible Of the 
weight of these indications, to give their 
professional causes into the hards of the 
advocates who are most smiled upon. 
The independence of the bar can only be 
established, by. transferring legal deci- 
sions from the decree of a judge to the 
verdict of a jury, according to the laws of 
Great Britain. 
Strange indeed it appears that Spanish 
laws should still be in force in Tri- 
nidad, after the repeated assurances 
given by his majesty’s ministers, that 
_it was not their intention to continue 
them asa permanent system. In 1804, 
lord Hobart wrote a letter to go- 
vernor Hislop, dated 2nd February, ex- 
pressing the anxiety of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, to introduce into the island of 
Trinidad, with the least possible delay, so 
-much of the laws of Great Britain as 
might be expedient for the security of 
the persons and properties of his majesty’s 
. subjects, and for the general advancement 
of the interests of the settlement.” His 
lordship added, “« Trinidad having, by the 
late treaty of peace, become to all intents 
and purposes a British island, and all its 
inhabitants subjects to the British Crown, 
it is extremely desirable that a form of 
government, as nearly approaching to 
that which subsists in his majesty’s other 
colonies as the situation of the settlement 
will admit of, should be established with- 
out delay.” In 1806, lord Caniden gave 
similar assurances to a deputation of the 
merchants of London interested in Trini- 
dad.. in 1808, his majesty declared in 
the preamble of judge Smith’s commis- 
sion, “thet it was expedient Spanish 
' laws should remain in force, until the 
final settlement of a government and 
laws for our colony of Trinidad.” The 
continuance of Spanish laws has been the 
subject of repeated complaints, both from 
the inhabitants of that colony and the 
British merchants connected with it; and 
in proportion as the nature and effects of 
those laws have been better ascertained 
and understood, the complaints against 
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them have increased, and the petitions 
to be relieved from them have become 
more numerous and urgent. Soon after 
the arrival of the commissioners in 1802, 
an application was made to them by the 
inhabitants, praying them to recommend 
to his majesty the establishment of Bri- 
tish laws. When the three years had ex- 
pired which were allowed the inhabitants, 
by the treaty of peace, to settle their 
affairs, in order to their departure if they 
did not choose to become subjects of 
Great Britain, and when it was hoped 
that British laws would be established, 
another petition from the planters and 
merchants, dated Jan. 18th, 1805, was 
presented to his majesty, praying for Bri- 
tish laws as established in the other 
islands. In 1806, a petition from the 
merchants of London trading to Trinidad, 
was presented to his majesty, praying for 
British laws for the recovery of debts. In 
1808, a petition from the inhabitants was 
presented to the Prince Regent, praying 
for the British constitution, as established 
in the other British West India colonies. 
In the same year, similar petitions were 
presented to his royal highness from the 
merchants of London, Liverpool, Lan- 
caster, Bristol and Glasgow. In March, 
1810, an address from the inhabitants of 
Trinidad, praying for British laws, was 
presented to general Hislop, so numer- 
ously and respectably signed, that on the 
18th May following, the council of the 
island, with the concurrence of the go- 
vernor, addressed his majesty, ‘ express- 
ing their hope that the general wish of 
the proprietors and inhabitants would be 
complied with.” In 1811, petitions to 
the same effect were presented to -this 
House, from the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin and 
Cork. 

From the first establishment of Spanish 
jurisprudence in Trinidad, by the British 
government, the defects of the system 
have been so strongly felt, that various 
changes in the mode of administering 
justice have been adopted from time to 
time, with the view of remedying the 
evils complained of. In 1797 (immedi- 
ately after the conquest*of the island) 
general sir Ralph Abercromby banished 
the Spanish lawyers, on account of their 
notorious venality and corruption, and 
appointed Mr, John Nihell, chief justice, 
directing him to decide all cases according 
to his conscience. In 1800, governor 
Picton superseded judge Nihell, and es- 
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tablished the court of Consulado. In 
1806, governor Hislop abolished the 
court of Consulado, and re-appointed 
judge Nihell. In 1808, his majesty’s go- 
vernment appointed Mr. George Smith 
chief justice, uniting both the original 
and appellant jurisdictions in his person. 
In 1810, governor Hislop, with the ad- 
vice of the council and Cabildo, super- 
seded judge Smith in the exercise of the 
appellant jurisdiction (under which he 
decided upon appeals against his own de- 
crees), as being unconstitutional, and 
contrary to Spanish law. In 1811, go- 
vernor Hislop revived the court of 
Consulado. In 1812 and 1813, there was 
no law at allin Trinidad ; as appears from 
the petition of the barristers transmitted 
to the colonial department. In 1814, 
Mr. Bigge was sent out as chief justice, 
with a new commission, confining his ju- 
risdiction to the court of the first instance, 
the appellant jurisdiction being vested in 
the governor: and since the return of sir 
Ralph Woodford from Trinidad, he is said 
to have submitted various new devices for 
re-modelling the Spanish system, to the 
consideration of the colonial department. 
These perpetual alterations in the admi- 
nistration of Spanish law, resemble the 
writhings of aman in pain, who vainly 
hopes to obtain ease by shifting his posi- 
tion; and the failure of all the experi- 
ments hitherto tried, proves that no modi- 
fication of a system radically bad can give 
effectual relief. 

When the expediency of establishing 
British laws in Trinidad was discussed in 
this House in 1811, a powerful objection 
urged against that measure was, the ap- 
prehension that the proximity of Trinidad 
to the Spanish main furnished means of 
carrying on an illicit intercourse in slaves, 
and that the change of system would in- 
terfere with the measures thought neces- 
sary by government, to enforce the laws 
passed for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
This danger no longer exists; for since 
that period, the Slave-trade and even 
slavery itself has been abolished, by the 
new Independent government. Another 
objection urged was, an idea that the laws 
of Spain were more favourable to the free 
people of colour and the slaves than those 
of Great Britain; and this idea was 
founded on a proclamation which was de- 
clared to have been the law of Trinidad, 
but to have entirely fallen into disuse 
since the colony came into our possession. 
This. proclamation, however, never was 
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law either there or elsewhere, as I shall 
clearly demonstrate. The laws of the 
Indies, as far as they relate to the internal 
government of the Spanish colonies, 
generally originate in the Audiencias, 
and are confirmed by the king in council; 
but if they originate with the king in 
council, they must be confirmed and pro- 
mulgated by the Audiencias, before they 
have the force of law. This principle is 
laid down in the laws of the Indies; and 
the proofs that this ordinance was never 
promulgated by the Audiencia of the 
Caraccas, to whose jurisdiction Trinidad 
was subject, and consequently that it. 
never was law in Trinidad, are clear and 
decisive. In the first place, it is not to 








be found in the Recopilation of the laws 
of the Indies, printed under the authority 
of the king of Spain, at his royal press in 
Madrid, in 1791, two years after the 
date of the ordinance; and the preamble 





to the Recopilation orders, in the king’s 
name, that “ all other laws, cedulas, or- 
dinances, instructions or acts, whether 
printed or manuscript, shall have no au- 
thority, it being differently provided for 
herein, or they being expressly revoked.”’ 
In the next place, governor Picton, on 
the 30th June, 1800, issued an ordinance 
for regulating the treatment of slaves in 
Trinidad. This ordinance includes many 
provisions similar to those contained in 
the Spanish ordinance of 1789, with the 
addition of others which appear to have 
been taken from the Guardian act of 
the island of Grenada. If the Spanish 
ordinance of 1789 had been the law 
of Trinidad, it would be absurd to 
suppose that governor Picton, in a pro- 
clamation, the preamble of which de- 
clares its object to be, “ to prescribe 
reasonable bounds to the power of 
masters and others having the charge of 
slaves,”? would have enacted again what 
had been already provided for ; or that he 
would have thought it necessary to 
prohibit the master from inflicting more 
than 39 lashes on a slave, in any case, by 
a new ordinance, if he had been pro- 
hibited from giving him more than 25 
lashes, by an ordinance actually in force. 
—That this ordinance is not the law of 
Trinidad, may also be proved by the ju- 
dicial decision of judge Smith. A French 
surgeon in that island, named Le Bis, 
who was also a planter, was tried before 
him for the murder of his slave. It was 
proved on the trial, that this slave had 
ran away, and that on his being brought 
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back, his master gave him nearly 200 
Jashes, and then went to breakfast leaving 
him tied up to the whipping post; and 
when he returned, found him dead. The 
attorney-general, Mr. Gloster, who pro- 
secuted on behalf of the Crown, cited 
governor Picton’s ordinance, and con- 
tended that the master, having murdered 
his slave, by inflicting a punishment upon 
him contrary to law, must suffer the con- 
sequences of his crime. Mr. Knox argued, 
on behalf of the prisoner, that this ordi- 
nance never having been confirmed by 
the king, had not the force of law; he 
quoted the Recopilation, as warranting the 
punishment which had been inflicted; and 
contended that this was the only lawin force 
in Trinidad, under the commission grant- 
ed by his majesty to the judge, which di- 
rected the administration of justice ac- 
cording to the laws which were in force 
during the Spanish government. Judge 
Smith agreed in opinion with Mr. Knox, 
and acquitted the prisoner. A certificate 
of the facts of this case, in conformity to 
the foregoing statement, drawn up and 
signed by Mr. Knox, is now in my pos- 
session, and completely refutes the idea, 
that greater protection is given to the 
slaves by the laws of Spain, than by those 
of Great Britain. 

If this subject be considered on general 
principles, it is impossible to imagine any 
system more incongruous and unaccount- 
able, than that of continuing in every 
ceded colony, the form of government 
that was in force there, at the time of its 
surrender to his majesty’s arms. By this 
means, instead of securing to our newly- 
adopted fellow-subjects, and to those of 
our countrymen, whose spirit of enter- 
prise may lead them to settle in these 
new acquisitions, the administration of 
laws calculated to promote their liberty 
and happiness, we leave it to chance to 
determine under what laws they shall live, 
as if it were a matter of little or no im- 
portance. Indeed, they have not even the 
benefit of a fair chance; for most of our 
conquests being made from powers having 
arbitrary governments, the forms ‘and 
practices of those governments are of 
course continued; and thus, in point of 
fact, we have established despotism and 
oppression, in all their various shapes and 
colors, in different British colonies.—It 
seems an anomaiy in politics, that the 
conquerors should receive laws from, in- 
stead of giving them to the conquered. 
Formerly, Great Britain acted on the 
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system of ancient Rome; the wisdom of 
whese’ political institutions was full 
proved, by the extent and duration of her 
empire. Whenever she extended her 
conquests, she introduced her laws and 
her language. She admitted her new 
subjects to a participation in the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizens, and thus 
animated them with zeal to support her 
cause, and maintain the honour of the 
Roman name. In like manner, and 
with the same results, Great Britain 
once gave her colonies the benefits of 
British laws and the British constitu- 
tion. Only eight months after the treaty 
of peace in 1763, by which she se- 
cured great colonial acquisitions, a pro- 
clamation was issued, declaring,—‘* That 
his majesty, to show his paternal regard 
for his newly-adopted subjects, and for 
the better security of their liberty and 
property, had directed his governors, so 
soon as the state and circumstances of 
the said colonies would admit, tosummon 
and call general assemblies, and with the 
consent of their councils, and the reppe- 
sentatives of the people, to be summoned 
as aforesaid, to make laws for the good 
government of the said colonies ;” and in 
the mean time assuring the inhabitants, 
*¢ that they should enjoy the benefits of 
the laws of England; for which purpose, 
courts of judicature and public justice for 
hearing and determining all causes, cri- 
minal as well as civil, according to law 
and equity, should immediately be estab- 
lished ;” and these promises were duly 
fulfilled. Although the wisdom of this 
gracious and paternal proclamation has 
been so satisfactorily proved by the con- 
sequent prosperity of those colonies, the 
inhabitants of our more recent acquisi- 
tions are still aggrieved by the adoption 
of an arbitrary government, which sub- 
jects their ‘liberty to the will of the go- 
vernor, and their property to the discre- 
tion of the judge, sent out to rule over 
them. 

Under the old colonial system, the in- 
habitants were naturally desirous of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the laws by which 
their property was protected, and of the 
language in which they were written. To 
this study they were also prompted, by 
their desire to qualify themselves for a 
participation in the legislative power, as 
members of the colonial assemblies, or as 
magistrates. Thus they soon acquired 
British habits, manners and feelings ; and 
the next generation became really, as 
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well as nominally, British subjects. Under 
the new colonial system, none of those 
inducements operate upon their minds, 
but foreigners they are, and foreigners 
they will remain, to the end of time. 
In the former case, the hands and hearts 
of the inhabitants were with the govern- 
meat; and garrisons were only necessary 
to assist them in opposing the common 
foe. In the latter case, garrisons will be 
necessary to defend the colonies against 
the inhabitants as well as against the 
enemy. If ever we hope to diminish the 
expence of maintaining these possessions, 
we must return to the former system, and 
make the inhabitants, in the true sense of 
the term, British subjects. The truth of 
the foregoing observation is admitted, in 
a pamphlet lately published under the di- 
rection of his majesty’s ministers ; which 
says, treating of the new colonies, “ their 
collective peace establishment was thus 
primarily taken at 23,000 men. Ministers 
saw, indeed, that the same amount of 
force would not always be necessary for 
this service; but that portions might be 
withdrawn gradually, as the colonists be- 
came accustomed to the superior admi- 
nistration of British laws.”* Strange in- 
deed it seems, that if his majesty’s mi- 
nisters saw this, and were aware of the 
superior administration of British laws, 
they should act contrary to their own 
conviction, and continue the administra- 
tion of foreign laws in all the ceded co- 
lonies : that instead of granting to the in- 
habitants those laws and that constitution 
which would promote their happiness and 
prosperity, attach them to the mother 
country, and gradually render large gar- 
risons unnecessary, they should subject 
them to arbitrary laws and an oppressive 
form of government, which engender 
misery, discontent and insurrections, and 
require the constant maintenance of .a 
large and expensive military force. Mr. 
Burke says, ‘* My hold on the colonies, is 
in'the close connection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar .privileges and equal protection. 
These are ties, which though light as air, 
are strong as links of iron. Let the co- 
lonies always keep the)idea of their civil 
rights, associated with our government ; 
they will cling and grapple,to you, and 
no force under heaven will be of power 
to tear them from their allegiance. But 
let it be once understood, that your go- 
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_vernment may be one thing and their 


privileges another ; that these two things 
may exist without any mutual relation, 
the cement is gone, the cohesion is 
loosened, and every thing hastens to de- 
cay and dissolution.” The late general 
sir T. Picton, in a letter to the under 
secretary of state for the colonial depar- 
ment, dated the 25th July 1816, makes 
the following observation on the foreign 
population of Trinidad. ‘If you do not 
make citizens of them, by a liberal com- 
munication of all civil and political rights, 
they will always continue foreigners, and 
may eventually become enemies,” 

This new system is as much to be de- 
precated in a constitutional as in a po- 
litical point of view. In all colonies to 
which it extends, the king of Great 
Britain is an absolute monarch, his will 
expressed through the governor being the 
law. The love of power is one of the 
strongest passions in the human breast ; 
it is a growing, a corrupting, and a con- 
tagious passion. A taste for power at 
home, may therefore naturally arise in 
the mind of an ambitious king or minister, 
from the exercise of it abroad; and the 
consequences of this new system in the 
colonies may become dangerous to the 
liberties of the mother country. May it 
not be reasonably expected, that some 
future secretary of state for the colonial 
department, after receiving dispatches 
from the governor of Trinidad, who js 
embarrassed by no popular a 
who imposes taxes at his pleasure, and 
sentences all who murmur at his decrees, 
to imprisonment, banishment or confis- 
cation of property, on coming to the ca- 
binet and finding his colleagues harassed 
by opposition both in and out of parlia- 
ment, may contrast the enviable situation 
of the West Indian governor with that of 
his majesty’s ministers; and express a 
wish.that the new order of things ,estab- 
lished in our colonies, could be intro- 
duced.into the mother country? Since 
principles are immutable in their nature, 
and not dependent upon time or place, it 
may fairly be argued, that whatever 
system is best for the one is best for.the 
other.also. If arbitrary power be estab- 
lished in our colonies, it will soon, like 
their other productions, be imported:here. 
As we sow, so shall we reap; and find, 
perhaps when it.is too late, that by con- 
senting to the adoption of those danger- 
ous principles abroad, we have payed the 
way for their introduction at home, -Fit 
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instruments for such a purpose will here- 
after be found, in governors, judges, and 
military officers, who have returned from 
the colonies, and who will naturally be 
desirous to continue the exercise of that 
despotic authority, in which they have so 
long been accustomed to indulge. Pecu- 
niary resources for such an enterprise, 
may also be derived from the same system. 
The revenue of these colonies is the 
king’s, and to be disposed of only as he 
shall direct. The amount of the taxes 
levied in them is regulated solely by the 
royal will and pleasure; and when the 
number and magnitude of the colonies 
now under arbitrary government are con- 
sidered, it will be found that immense 
sums of money may be raised among 
them, for which the king is not respon- 
sible to parliament; and thus resources 
may be drawn from those of our fellow- 
subjects who are under arbitrary govern- 
ment abroad, to bring us under arbitrary 
government at home. Mr. Fox justly 
observed, ‘“ Give princes and ministers 
the exclusive right of disposing of any 
considerable part of the treasures of the 
nation, without account and without con- 
trol, and from that moment the liber- 
ties of the people are gone for ever.’’ 
The acute and intelligent Dr. Franklin, 
writing confidentially to a friend in 
England, declared his opinion of the 
consequences that would have ensued, if 
Great Britain had succeeded in her at- 
tempt to establish an arbitrary govern- 
ment in her north American colonies, in 
these emphatic words, ‘Our slavery 
would have brought on yours.” The new 
system of colonial government is a second 
attempt to introduce this order of things ; 
and therefore as we value our own liber- 
ties, as well as those of our fellow-subjects 
in the colonies, we ought to abolish the 
new, and revert to the old system.—The 
despotic nature of this new system is 
self-evident. It completely answers the 
following description of Blackstone: ‘In 
all arbitrary governments, the supreme 
magistracy, or the right both of making 
and enforcing laws, is vested in one and 
the same man, or one and the same body 
of men; and whenever these two powers 
are united together, there can be no 
public liberty.” It appears also to be a 
-violation of the laws and constitution of 
England ; for though the right of con- 
quest vests a temporary exclusive au- 
thority over conquered colonies in the 
Crown, yet a permanent legislative au- 
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thority over colonies ceded to Great 
Britain, and which consequently have 
become integral parts of the empire, has 
never before been either exercised or 
claimed by the Crown alone; and it is 
somewhat surprising, that the two other 
branches of the legislature, should hitherto 
have taken no notice of this manifest en- 
croachment upon their inherent and es- 
sential rights. 

Great authorities may be quoted in 
support of the opinion, that although the 
king may govern a conquered colony in 
what manner he pleases, yet whenever 
such a colony is ceded to the British 
Crown, it becomes assimilated to the go- 
vernment of which it forms a part, and 
ought to be governed according to the 
Jaws and constitution of this country. 
The 6th of George III. declares, “ that 
all his majesty’s colonies and plantations 
in America, have been, are, and of right 
ought to be, subordinate to and dependent 
upon the imperial Crown and parliament . 
of Great Britain, who have full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes, of 
sufficient validity to bind the colonies and 
people of America, subjects of the Crown 
of Great Britain in all cases whatever.” 
And the 18th George III. c. 12, re- 
nounces the right of the Crown and par- 
liament to tax the colonies, except in 
matters for the regulation of commerce ; 
but where is the law which declares the 
right of governing the colonies to be 
vested in the Crown, independent of par- 
liament? On the contrary, the 2nd of 
Wm. and Mary, c. 2, declares ‘ that the 
pretended power of suspending or dis- 
pensing with laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of parliament, is illegal.” 
Mr. Locke, in his essay on government, 
says, “ if any one shall claim a power to 
lay or levy taxes on the people by his 
own authority and without consent of the 
people, he thereby invades the funda- 
mental laws of property, and subverts the 
end of government.” Nevertheless, this 
power is exercised by the governor of 
Trinidad, in the name of his majesty. 
Bryan Edwards, in his history of the 
West Indies, commenting upon the cele- 
brated case of Campbell v. Hall, in 
which the ceded colonies successfully re- 
sisted the attempted imposition of the 4 
per cent duty claimed by the Crown, 
gives the opinion of a serjeant at law, 
whom he considered a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished ability, but does not name, in 
the following words. “If the king re- 
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ceives the inhabitants under his protec- 
tion, and grants them their property, I 
deny that he has power to fix such terms 
and conditions as he thinks proper; for 
he cannot reserve to himself in his indi- 
vidual capacity, legislative power over 
them; that would be to exclude the au- 
thority of the British legislature from the 
government of a country subdued by 
British forces, and would be an attempt 
to erect imperium in imperio. One con- 
sequence of this would be, that such con- 
quered territory might descend to an 
heir of the king, not qualified according 
to the act of settlement to succeed to 
the Crown of Great Britain. The king 
might give it to a younger son, or bestow 
it on a stranger. A thousand other ab- 
surd consequences might be pointed out, 
as resulting from such incongruity. The 
fallacy of lord Mansfield’s argument pro- 
ceeds from an endeavour to confound the 
king’s civil and military character ; and 
to perpetuate in the chief executive ma- 
gistrate, the vast powers with which it is 
necessary to invest the generalissimo of 
the armies, during the continuance of 
military operations. The moment these 
operations cease, he resumes his civil 
character; and in that character no man 
would venture to assert, that as king of 
Great Britain, he has the prerogative of be- 
ing a despot in any part of his dominions.” 

This new system has been extended to 
so many of our colonies, that we may 
now judge of its effects, by experience. 
In New South Wales, an insurrection broke 
out, many years ago, in which the go- 


vernor was overpowered, and sent home 


to Europe; and recent complaints from 
that quarter have been so loud, and have 
excited so much notice in parliament, that 
his majesty’s ministers lately sent out a 
commission, to enquire into and report 
upon the state of that colony. In Ceylon, 
we have been involved in a war with the 
natives; and have deposed the legitimate 
sovereign of the country, after a bloody 
and expensive contest. In the Isle of 
France, dissentions have arisen between 
the chief justice and assistant judges ; and 
vast masses of papers have been sent home 
by the contending parties, criminating 


- and recriminating each other, till at length 


a commission has been sent out there, and 
to the Cape of Good Hope, as well as to 
In the Ionian Islands, there 


- have been two insurrections of the natives, 
and great dissatisfaction among them 
still prevails. 


In Demerara, the pre- 
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sident is i returned home, in conse- 
quence of a violent dispute between him 
and the governor. In St. Lucia, as well 
asin Trinidad, complaints have been made 
against the present system of government, 
and applications for a change have been 
addressed to the colonial department. 
Unless it can be shewn that similar in- 
surrections, dissentions and discontents 
have taken place, within the same period 
of time, in those colonies that enjoy 
British laws and the British constitution, 
these instances furnish the strongest pos- 
sible inducement for reverting to the old 
system. 

Whether we consider the dangerous 
political consequences to Great Britain 
herself, or the injurious effects on the 
liberty, property, and happiness of her 
newly-adopted subjects, that result from 
the establishment of an arbitary system of 
government in her colonies, no doubt can 
be entertained but that British dominion 
and British laws, ought to go hand in 
hand. Great delegated powers, exer- 
cised at a distance from the seat of 
government, ever have been and ever will 
be abused, and we have no right to ex- 
pect a miraculous interposition of Pro- 
vidence in our favour. As experience is 
the best monitor, so those arguments are 
the strongest which are supported by ex- 
ample. Jamaica and Trinidad were both 
captured from the Spaniards. Commis- 
sioners were sent to Jamaica, as well as 
to Trinidad, to frame laws and a consti- 
tution for the government of the colony. 
In Jamaica, as in Trinidad, the commis- 
sioners quarrelled among themselves, and 
agreed in nothing. Governor succeeded 
governor, experiment followed experi- 
ment, but discontent, tumult and misery 
prevailed ; till at length British laws and 
the British constitution, and with them 
happiness and prosperity, were established 
in the colony. To borrow from Mr. 
Burke a beautiful passage, applied to a 
similar occasion, ‘* From that moment, as 
by a charm, tumult subsided, obedience 
was restored, peace, order and civiliza- 
tion following in the train of liberty. 
When the day star of the English consti- 
tution had arisen in their hearts, all was 
harmony within and without.” 


——— Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit 
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The history of the Roman empire com- 
pletely elucidates the different conse- 
quences of establishing a free or an arbi- 
trary government over colonies. Dur- 
ing the virtuous ages of the Republic, the 
provinces and colonies were governed 
on the former system; * and in their in- 
ternal policy they formed a perfect repre- 
sentation of their great parent.”* As the 
senate of Rome was chosen from the 
patres conscriptt, so the senates of the 
provinces and colonies were chosen from 
the decuriones, or tenth part of the 
people, who were selected as _ being 
eligible to that office. Their municipal 
rons eer formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were entrusted, 
under the immediate eye of the su- 
preme power, with the execution of 
the laws. The Republic gloried in her 
generous policy, and was frequently re- 
warded by the merits and services of her 
adopted sons. Domestic peace and union 
were the natural consequences of the 
moderate and comprehensive policy em- 
braced by the Romans. The obedience 
of the Roman world (which according to 
‘Voltaire’s enumeration, contained 107 
millions of inhabitants) was uniform, 
voluntary and permanent. ‘“ The van- 
quished were blended into one great peo- 
ple ; resigned the hope, nay even the 
wish of resuming their independence ; 
and scarcely considered their own ex- 
istence as distinct from the existence 
of Rome. The established authority of 
the empire pervaded, without an effort, 
the wide extent of her dominions; and 
was exercised with the same facility on 
the banks of the Thames or of the Nile, as 
on those of the Tiber,”* When the im- 
perial government was established in 
Rome, a new order of things soon took 
place in her provinces and colonies. The 
emperors found it necessary to gain the 
popularity of the Roman citizens, by 
shows and games of the most magni- 
ficent and costly description; and at 
length by exempting them from all tax- 
ation. They were also obliged to make 
vast donations to the armies, who soon 
felt their power, and considered the em- 
perors as the creatures of their will and 
the instruments ‘of their licentiousness. 
To provide the means ‘of this expendi- 
ture, they violated the rights ‘of their 
provinces ‘and ‘colonies. * ‘They ‘levied a 





* Gibbon, yol. 1, p. 55. 
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land-tax, a capitation tax, and heavy 
contributions in corn, wine, oil and meat, 
for the use of the court, the armies and 
the capital. The annual contributions 
raised in the Roman provinces, accord- 
ing to the calculation of Mr. Gibbon, 
seldom appeared to be less than 15 or 20 
millions of our money. He states, that 
in the lucrative provincial employments, 
the ministers shared with the governors in 
the spoils of the people ;”* and that “the 
governors, or rather the monarchs of the 
conquered provinces, uniting the civil 
with the military character, administered 
justice as well as the finances, and ex- 
ercised both the executive and legislative 
powers of the state.’ The same historian 
also tells us, what were the consequences 
of introducing this new system of arbitrary 
government into the dependencies of the 
Roman empire. “ It was of little moment 
to the provinces, under whose name they 
were oppressed or governed. ‘They were 
driven by the impulsion of present power ; 
and as soon as that power yielded toa 
superior force, they hastened to implore 
the clemency of the conqueror.” In short, 
instead of being the barriers of the Roman 
empire, they opened their gates to her 
invaders. The system of free colonial 
government, be it remembered, accom- 
panied the rise and prosperity, but that 
of arbitrary colonial. government the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire. 

Far different opinions from those of his 
majesty’s ministers, on the comparative 
merits of the British and Spanish colonial 
systems, are entertained by very able and 
impartial judges. An eminent modern 
writer on these subjects, the originality, 
force and truth of whose sentiments, sup- 
ported and illustrated by examples as well 
as arguments, have justly attracted the at- 
tention and admiration of Europe, says 
“If we would name a power useful to 
her colonies, and to whom colonies are 
useful, we should name Great Britain. If 
we would name one to whom colonies are 
useless, and who is useless to ‘her colonies, 
we should ‘name Spain. To what cause 
does he attribute the mutual prosperity of 
Great Britain and her colonies? To her 
free constitution, in which they parti- 
cipate. ‘“ All the European powers,” he 
says, ‘“* have established their own form 
Thus 
despotism and arbitrary power have been 
the portion-of those belonging to the 
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nations of the South; liberty has been 
that of the colonies belonging to Great 
Britain. The British colonist has indeed 
to regret the loss of his native soil, but 
not of the government which endears it 
to his recollection ; for at whatever dis- 
tance he is placed from his country, he 

_still enjoys her laws and constitution. In 
the West India colonies and Canada, the 
colonist is his own legislator, and pos- 
sesses all the rights and privileges of a 
British subject. This is a powerful bond 
of union, which leaves little room for dis- 
sention between the mother country and 
her colonies. How different is the lot of 
the colonies belonging to other European 
powers, who, having no legislature of 
their own, suffer from the ignorance and 
instability of their rulers, as well as from 
the distance to which they must make 
their wants known, and their complaints 
heard. Such a state of things is grievous 
to the colonies, and embarrassing to the 
mother country. How much time and 
pains are necessary to convince men in 
other climes of the true situation of affairs 
in the colonies! How much perseverance 
is necessary, to overcome the difficulty of 
breaking through established systems, to 
fix attention upon interests so remote, and 
to obtain justice against the protegés and 
favourites of those to whom complaints 
must be addressed! Such is, however, 
the state of every European government, 
Great Britain excepted ; and thus disaffec- 








tion towards the mother country increases | 


in proportion to the strength of the 
colonies, and the diffusion of knowledge ; 
more especially since the successful ex- 
ample of the independence of the United 
States of America.”* Mr. Burke says, 
that we are bound by every idea of poli- 
tical equity, to extend, as much as pos- 
sible, the spirit and benefits of the British 
constitution, to every part of the British 
dominions. One of our best writers on 
colonial policy, thus expresses himself on 
the advantages of establishing the British 
Constitution in our colonial possessions. 
* The constitution of the British colonial 
government in North America, is formed 
upon the model of that admirable system 
of domestic policy, which has secured the 
happiness of the mother country; raising 
her to an unexampled height of prospe- 
rity, and notwithstanding its theoretical 
defects, left her in a state of envied tran- 
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quillity and solid practical freedom, amidst 
all the political experiments and convul- 
sions that have shaken the other nations 
of Europe. The governments of the 
British West Indies, are constructed upon 
the same excellent plan.” The same 
writer reprobates the colonial system of 
Spain, in the following decisive and ener- 
getic language. ‘The system of law 
and policy is worse in Spain than in any 
civilized nation in Europe; the security 
of property is less firmly established, the 
corruption of judicature more frequent, 
the privileges of municipal judicature 
more extensive, and more incompatible 
with the freedom either of person or 
trade.”* A policy has been adopted with 
respect to the colonies, if possible, still 
more iniquitous and absurd than that plan 
of domestic administration which we have 
been contemplating.”+ A writer already 
referred to, equally distinguished as a 
statesman and a philosopher, has left his 
recorded testimony in favour of the old 
system of British colonial legislation. 
‘“‘ The ancient system of the British em- 
pire was a happy one, by which the colo- 
nies were allowed to govern and tax them- 
selves. Had it been wisely continued, 
it is hard to imagine the degree of power 
and importance in the world, which that 
empire might not have arrived at. All 
the means of growing greatness, extent of 
territory, agriculture, commerce, arts, 
population, were within its own limits, 
and therefore at its command.’{ Hav- 
ing thrown away all these advantages -in 
one instance, and lost our colonies in 
North America by the experiment, what 
infatuation is it to repeat the attempt in 
our remaining possessions. 

It was not my intention to have touched 
on this subject, till the petition now on its 
way from Trinidad had been laid on the 
table of this House: but I could not so 
far suppress my feelings, as to remain 
silent on the present occasion. Indeed, I 
am not aware that a petition from the in- 
habitants of any colony is necessary as the 
foundation of a motion for a commission 
of inquiry. On the contrary, the last 
commission sent out, that to New South 
Wales, was in consequence of the state- 
ments made in this House by the hon. 





* Brougham’s Colonial Policy vol. 1. 
p- 410. 

+ Ibid. vol. 1. p. 412. 

{ Franklin’s Correspondence, vol. 2, 
p.80. 
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member for Shrewsbury. I was lately pre- 
scent at an entertainment given in this me- 
tropolis, to the minister plenipotentiary of 
the government of Columbia ; .and I never 
witnessed a more spontaneous and ardent 
effusion of public opinion, than was dis- 
played on that occasion. Men of all poli- 
tical parties joined in expressing their 
congratulations on the triumph of freedom 
over despotism; and if the inhabitants of 
South America, trained up as they have 
been in habits of submission to arbitrary 
power for three centuries past, found the 
Spanish yoke so insupportable, that they 
have risked all that is dear to man to shake 
it off, I ask whether this is a form of 
government that ought to be. continued 
among British subjects? I trust that every 
man who has British feelings in his breast, 
will answer no; and will vote for the 
amendment proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose, of extending the com- 
mission of inquiry to ‘Trinidad. 

Mr. Goulburn denied the correctness of 
Mr. Marryat’s statements, and pledged 
himself that papers should be laid on the 
table, early in the ensuing session, which 
should fully disprove them. He entered 
his strong protest against the claim of 
what was termed the British constitution, 
and British law, for Trinidad. Ina coun- 
try like this in which we lived, where all 
the inhabitants were equal in the eye of 
the law, no system of government could 
be better adapted to promote the hap- 
piness of the community; but, unhappily, 


this was far from being the case in the | 


West Indies.. And in our Slave colonies, 
the effect of the British constitution, as it 
was called, wherever it prevailed, was to 
throw the whole power into the hands of 
the white oligarchy, to the exclusion of 
every other class from the enjoyment of 
the advantages of that constitution ;—so 
that its boasted benefits were confined to 
a twentieth or thirtieth part of the whole 
population, who were thus enabled to ty- 
tannize over the rest. In Trinidad there 
were about 3,600 whites of all ages, and 
both sexes; but in the same island there 
were about 14,000 free persons of colour, 
many of them persons of property; and 
nearly twice that number of slaves. Now, 
the Spanish laws secured certain privi- 
leges to the free people of colour, and to 
the slaves, which they did not enjoy in co- 
lonies governed by what was termed the 
British constitution and British laws ;—so 
that, in giving the boon. that was de- 
manded tv a fraction of the population, 
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we should be inflicting a serious injury on 
the great mass of the community. There 
were serious difficulties, he admitted, .in 
altering the form of government that had 
been improvidently granted to our old co- 
lonies—a form of government certainly ill 
adapted to the unhappy peculiarities of 
their case; but he could not consent that 
any farther extension should be given to 
this evil; and whenever the proposition 
of the hon. gentleman with respect to 
Trinidad should be brought forward, he 
would give it his most determined resist- 
ace, asa proposition fraught with cruelty 
and injustice. 

On the motion of Mr. Wynn, the de- 
hate was adjourned till to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 26. 
SuPERANNUATION AcT AMENDMENT 


Bitu.}] On bringing up the report on 
this bill, 


Mr. Calcraft said, that if the bill was” 


made optional towards the present holders 
of office, and only compulsory in future, 
he would withdraw his opposition to. it. 
His principal objection to the bill was, 
that it imposed a partial tax upon persons 
who had never contemplated it when they 
first entered upon their situations. Many 
of them had insured their lives, and they 
would in future be bound not only to pay 
the annual premium, but an additional 
5 per cent. The House was dealing 
with a class of persons who had dis- 
charged no trivial duty to their country, 
and who had not. been by any. means 
overpaid. To the principle of superannua- 
tion prospectively, he had no objection. 
The salaries of the public officers had 
been reduced; yet even from this lessened 
amount a farther sum was now to be 
abstracted. It would be merely just, 
that those who quitted office should be 
allowed to recover back what they had 
contributed without receiving the slightest 
advantage. The case was one of great 
hardship and oppression. He had never 
met with a man who did not think the 
bill in principle most unfair. After re- 
ferring to the correspondence of lord Sid- 
mouth and Mr. Hobhouse, against the 
bill, the hon. gentleman contended, that 
it broke faith with the public servants. 
The project was founded only on expedi- 
ency, and it was to be enforced because 
the persons who were to suffer were weak 
and defenceless. The right hon. gentlc- 
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man and the noble marquis were turning 
their men in office against their clerks in 
office, by requiring the votes of the former 
on behalf of this odious and cruel bill. 
The whole economy to be effected was 
not more than 100,000/. a year. A saving 
of greater extent might easily be made 
elsewhere; nay, the whole sum might be 
obtained at once by a review of the trans- 
actions of the government with the Bank 
of England. 

' Mr..Canning considered the bill in 
principle as objectionable as any measure 
that had been ever brought forward: it 
was most unfair to subject any particular 
class to peculiar taxation. In the ar- 
rangements of the measure there was a 
clear breach of faith. He did not say 
that it was nut in the power of the 
Crown to reduce the salaries of its official 
servants without the aid of parliament ; 
but for this House to originate such a plan 
was in direct opposition to the address of 
the last session, and could be looked upon 
only as a species of parliamentary taxa- 
tion. The bill was obviously a breach of 
faith towards all who, since 1810, had 
devoted. themselves to the public service, 
on condition of receiving the benefits 
which the act of that year held out.. He 
would put an individual case—that of a 
young man of the highest promise and of 
most respectable birth, but deprived of 
his father, who at atime when he was 
obtaining the honours of his college, and 
had every prospect of distinguished pre- 
ferment in the church, was. induced to 
accept a public situation under the Crown 
on the conditions of the statute of 1810. 
On those conditions he had relied; but 
he was now to be told that they were not 
to be fulfilled—that a large part of his 
emoluments was to be taken from him. 
This bill would be to him a grievous in- 
jury. It was impossible to know how 
many individuals had quitted the law, the 
army, or the church; under the faith of the 
act of 1810. — This bill might also be con- 
sidered an invasion of the rights and 
powers of the Crown. Besides, if a man 
were removed from office, he would lose 
all. he had contributed to this fund: it 
would really be nothing short of pillaging 
him to turn him out of his place without 
returning the money he had annually paid. 
He saw no remedy for this objection, but 
by defining in the bill for what faults a 
man should or should not be dismissed, 
and under what circumstances he should 
or should not be allowed to withdraw the 
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sum he had contributed to this joint stock. 
The bill gave all the apparent accuracy of 
rule to that which could not be governed 
by rule. It provided not for extraordi- 
nary merit; it recognized not services, 
the performance of which required su- 
perior talents. In the relations between 
the public and their executive servants, 
as in the relations of private life, many 
things must be taken into the account, 
when rewards were about to be granted, 
which were not susceptible of legislative 
interference. He would therefore, in the 
first instance place the extent of reward 
in the discretion of the Crown, and next 
in the high official servants of the Crown. 
He would not attempt to confine that dis- 
cretion within legislative limits. It was a 
vain endeavour to define those shades of 
merit which were almost too minute for 
human observation, and infinitely too 
nice for legislative enactment. Having 
stated his sentiments on the measure, he 
did not mean to proceed further. In the 
present state of the session and of the 
House, it would be vain to hope for 
effectual resistance to the bill. He had 
repeatedly expected the discussion to 
come on, and though he did not like to 
sit up so late at night as some of his hon. 
friends, yet he had regularly attended in 
that hope. The bill had been put off 
twenty-seven times, and it was no very 
pleasant thing to go 27 days without a 
dinner. He believed the measure ori- 
ginated in a laudable desire to meet public 
opinion; but if it were passed, it would 
not, he was convinced, satisfy the public 
mind. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the biil in question was founded on 
an address which had been agreed to 
by both Houses. Its object was to bring 
the salaries of the different public offices 
as near as possible to the standard of 
1792; but in doing this he was most 
anxious to avoid making any sudden re- 
duction, or, indeed, any reduction which 
was likely to be felt by the parties. The 
arguments of his right hon. friend, if 
good for any thing, would go to prove, 
that when once a person obtained a situa- 
tion in a public office, it was no longer in 
the power of the Crown or of parliament, 
to reduce or qualify that office in any 
way. Such a principle, if once intro- 
duced, would go to confound vested 
rights arising out of grants for life, with 
contingent and general expectations from 
the present occupation of a public office ; 
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whereas, it was known, that those offices 
were distributed, subject to every change 
of circumstances, and every variation or 
alteration in public departments. But, if 
it was unjust to reduce the salary of an 
individual in a public office, how much 
more unjust was it to dismiss him? And 
yet, in no case was it denied, that the 
Crown, or the ministers of the Crown, 
had a right to dismiss the persons under 
them, if they so thought fit. How, then, 
if this greater power was admitted, could 
the lesser be denied? But in this case 
the hardship was not of the extent in- 
sisted on. The greater portion of the 
persons affected by this bill had been ap- 
pointed before the augmentations in the 
salaries had taken place; they, of course, 
had no expectation whatever of receiving 
the large salaries which they now enjoyed ; 
and therefore, the argument of his right 
hon. friend did not apply. His right hon. 
friend had also objected to this bill as im- 
posing a partial and unequal tax. But 
how could the operation of this bill be so 
considered? It was admitted, that go- 
vernment had a right to dismiss these 
persons from office ; why not, then, a right 
to reduce their salaries? And the more 
so when the proposed reduction was not 
altogether taken away, but applied to 
their own advantage. The augmentation 
of the salaries in public offices took place 
during the existence of the property tax. 
That tax took 10 per cent from the clerks 
in public offices. The greatest portion of 
the augmentations took place with a view 
to meet that reduction, and also the in- 
creased price of the necessaries of life. 
Now the salaries were continued, but the 
property tax was removed; and the pre- 
sent bill only called upon the persons 
holding those salaries to pay one half of 
what the property tax took from them, 
which half (or 5 per cent) was to be ap- 
plied to their own benefit. On this ground, 
therefore, he did not see how the bill 
could be called a hard or partial measure. 
On the contrary, he thought it was a 
much more lenient measure than that 
proposed by the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, who wished to take 25 per cent off 
the salaries of all persons in public offices. 

The Marquis of Londonderry assured 
the House, that he had never felt a more 
painful duty than that imposed upon him 
by this bill, The House had appointed a 
committee to inquire into all public offices, 
and that inquiry had continued its sittings 
for upwards of three months. The com- 
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mittee having come to a decision, it was 
not now for parliament to turn round and 
quarrel with the details of that principle 
which they had so strenuously advocated. 
The noble lord went over the arguments 
urged by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
with respect to the causes which operated 
to produce the rise of salaries in the dif- 
ferent public offices. The whole of the 
circumstances induced government to 
bring back those salaries, as nearly as 
possible, to what they were in 1792. The 
doctrine of his right hon. friend, would go 
to give the persons now employed in pub- 
lic offices a vested right, a kind of freehold, 
in the offices which they held. If this no- 
tion of vested interests and freehold rights 
were to go forward, then there must be 
an end of legislation: these rights and in- 
terests would meet them at every turn, 
and put a stop to every measure however 
beneficial or necessary. He admitted that 
his feelings had been severely hurt in the 
course of this inquiry ; but nevertheless: 
he must protest against the course pointed 
out by his right hon. friend. Why should 
the public offices be conducted on a plan 
different from private concerns? If a 
banker or private merchant wished to re- 
move a clerk, or to lower his salary, 
he did it at once. Now, would any man 
contend that that clerk would have a right 
to turn round and say, “I gave up a fel- 
lowship at College, and a place in the 
church, to accept of your clerkship, and 
therefore you ought not to dismiss me?” 
If any hon. member on the other side 
were to bring forward a motion of this 
kind, and he (Jord L.) were to meet it by 
saying that the salaries in the public offices 
were vested rights, were a kind of freehold, 
and could not be tampered with, it would 
be scouted. The question naturally di- 
vided itself into three points; namely, the 
salaries of office, the scale of emolument, 
and the act of superannuation. With 
respect to the salaries, there were but little 
deductions to be made except in the 
higher classes of office. Remarks had 
often been made in that House respecting 
clerks holding 700/; and 800/. a year; it 
had been stated that clerks came down to 
their offices in their tilburies. In conse- 
quence of these complaints, it became the 
duty of ministers to institute an inquiry, 
with a view to regulate a fair but graduated 
scale of remuneration to persons employed 
in public offices. They were all duly con- 
vinced of the great services rendered to 
the public by the clerks in the different 
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departmenis; but they were bound to 
enter upon the inquiry, and that duty 
overcame every other consideration. In 
adopting a scale of remuneration, they had 
taken care to arrange the emoluments so 
that they should not overshadow the sa- 
Jaries: He would give an instance. In 
his office there were persons holding sas 
laries of 240/. a year, but. their emolu- 
ments from length of service and other 
circumstances amounted to 400/. a year. 
This overshadowing of the salary by the 
emoluments would be remedied by the 
proposed bill, which established various 
classes of service. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen might ask, “ why not put an 
end to this complicated system by at 
once giving adequate salaries?” To this 
he answered, that the thing was as broad 
as it was long, with regard to the public 
expenditure ; but it was a very different 
case as it regarded the individual em- 
ployed. The very fact of having a pros- 
pective increase of salary, would produce 
a moral effect upon the young man’s cha- 
racter: he would be anxious to exert 
himself when he found a certainty of 
having those exertions rewarded: he 
would find that a provision was to be made 
for him in old age—a provision which he 
mainly contributed to, but which was 
aided and supported by that public who 
were satisfied with the propriety and cor- 
rectness of his conduct. But let it be 
taken the other way—the whole burthen 
would be thrown on the public: whereas 
they wished that the public should merely 
aid and countenance the economy of the 
individual. Upon this ground it was, that 
ministers had acted. In the event of any 
removal from office for improper conduct 
or inefficiency, the parties should, he 
thought, be allowed to receive back the 


principal vested by them, subject however | 


to the decision of the Treasury in extra- 
ordinary cases. This he conceived would 
meet the objections of his right hon. friend. 
He would not be guilty of the insincerity 
of saying that ministers were volunteers 
in entering upon this question. The sub- 
ject had been pressed upon them by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite; and he now 
hoped that after advocating the principle 
of that question, those gentlemen would 
not turn round and quarrel with it in de- 
tail, He should be sorry to support any 
act of injustice, on the ground that it 
would make a saving of 100,000/. a year 
to the country ; but he hoped that those 
gentlemen who had said so much about 
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lay lords of the’ Admiralty, and joint-post« 
masters-general, would not be so high 
minded as to reject even such a trifling 
saving, when it was shown that it could 
be made without injury to any class of 
the community [Hear, hear!]. 
. Mr. Hume agreed, that the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
was one of the most extraordinary he had 
ever heard. That right hon. gentleman 
was undoubtedly capable of clothing any 
opinions he entertained in language which 
was calculated to produce a considerable 
effect; but he was much deceived if the 
speech he had made that night had carried 
conviction to the mind of any man who 
heard him. To contend that because an 
individual made a selection between the 
church and the public offices, his majesty’s 
ministers were therefore precluded from 
making any change in the scale of salaries 
was a most monstrous and absurd prin- 
ciple. Since he had sat in that House he 
had never heard a more constitutional and 
consistent address than that which had 
just been delivered by the noble —_ 
He concurred entirely with the noble lord 
as to the right of the Crown to regulate 
the salaries of public officers, and the ne» 
peer of doing away with the idea of any 
vested interest in their situations, which 
those officers might conceive they pos- 
sessed. The noble lord had stated most 
fairly, that it was the duty of government 
to do away with the idea that persons in 
public offices had any claim to remune- 
ration after any number of years’. He 
(Mr. H.) thought the present bill did not 
go far enough, and that it would not an- 
swer the expectations of the country ; but 
if the argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman proved any thing, it would prove 
that government had no right to make any 
reduction at all. The present bill was ob- 
jectionable, since it raised a new fund, 
and involved some complex operations ; 
and he would put it to the gentlemen op- 
posite, whether it would not be better to 
give up the bill, and proceed at once to 
a reduction of salaries; at the rate of 15 
per cent, which was proportionate to the 
alteration in the value of money. 
Thereport was received, and the amend- 
ments agreed to. 


CotontAL Commission oF INQuiRyY.] 
The debate being resumed, 

Mr. Wilmot hoped, that the hon. gen- 
tleman would withdraw his amendment, 
for extending the commission to Trinidad. 
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He had already pledged himself to pro- 
duce papers ; and was ready to give every 
facility to the full elucidation of the 
subject. 

- Mr, Hume said, he had full confidence in 
the sincerity of the hon. gentleman, and 
would agree to withdraw his amendment. 

The address was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, July 29. 


Avrens RecuLation Bitt.] The 
Earl of Liverpool; on moving the order 
of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, begged to state as shortly 
as possible, the reasons which induced 
ministers to propose a coninuance of 
this measure. He held it as a maxim, 
that a strong distinction should be drawn 
between those who owed a natural alle- 
giance to the country, and those persons 
whose allegiance here was temporary, and 
who owed a natural and permanent alle- 
giance elsewhere. He was aware that 
the great charter of our liberties provided 
for the protection of alien merchants trad- 
ing to this country. But this was a pro- 
tection granted, not for the benefit of 
such alien merchants, but for the benefit 
of this country. And why? Because 
this country derived great advantage from 
the trading of those alien merchants, and 
unless such special protection was granted 
to them, the king, by his prerogative, 
might send them out of the country. But 
if it was the right of an alien not to be 
sent out of the country against his_ will, 
what need of such a provision in the great 
charter? The exception in this case es- 
tablished the principle upon which this 
bill was founded. It was a measure in 
perfect conformity with law and justice, 
and there was nothing in the Statute book 
against it. It might be said that this was 
a prerogative of the Crown, and that 
there were not many instances of its hav- 
ing been exercised. There was, however, 
an instance in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. The case was that of a foreigner 
who had been accused of uttering defa- 
matory language of the government. A 
doubt arose as to whether the language 
had been used in this country or abroad ; 
the matter was referred to the privy 
council, who decided, that if the language 
was used in this country, the party ought 
to be proceeded against according to law ; 
but if the words were used abroad, then 
he shouldbe sent out of this country. It 
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might be asked, then, why any special 
measure was necessary? He answered, 
that it arose, out of the difficulty of ex- 
ercising the common law right. The alien 
bill had not originated in time of war, 
though war was then thought highly pro- 
bable in the end of 1792. It had origi- 
nated in the state of France, and the 
number ‘of foreigners who flocked to 
this country, The question was whe- 
ther, in.the present state of the world, 
it was fitting that this power should be 
withheld from the executive government ? 
He thought that one of its strongest re- 
commendations was, that it was likely to 
prevent disputes with foreign powers. It 
was aright to be vested generally in the 
Crown, and it was ‘not directed against 
any particular state. Looking to the con- 
dition of the world in general, to the re- 
volutions pending and completed, without 
at all considering which party was right 
or which was wrong, it was equally proper 
that a power should be enjoyed by the ex-. 
ecutive to prevent this kingdom from be- 
ing the general receptacle of the discon- 
tented. Buonaparte had once claimed 
that: the British government should send 
away the French princes. The demand 
was refused ; but it was added, that though 
they would be entertained on the ground 
of hospitality, they would not be allowed 
to make this country the theatre o: plots 
and machinations. His conviction was, 
that as far as the public securities were 
concerned, foreigners would be disposed 
to invest their property in our funds, in 


‘proportion to the means taken to promote 


the general tranquillity. The fair ques- 
tion was, whether for the sake of the in- 
ternal and external peace of the country, 
this bill ought not to be adopted. 

The Earl of Darnley opposed the bill, 
which he characterized as a most disgrace- 
ful and useless measure. 

Lord Holland could not retire from the 
House with satisfaction at the close of an 
anxious session, if he did not do all in his 
power to resist a bill which, in all points 
of view, was objectionable: “* monstrum 
nulla virtute redemptum.” He had trusted 
that the new secretary of state for the 
home department, after he was once warm 
in his seat, would have felt himself and 
the country sufficiently secure to have 
allowed a law so odious to expire. The 
very terms of preceding alien bills showed 
that they were grounded solely upon pe- 
culiar circumstances, and the ministers 
who had brought them forward had rested 
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them upon temporary expediency and ne- 
cessity.. The preambles of former bills 
represented that they were called for by 
the number of individuals daily arriving 
in this country ; but, at this moment, every 
day produced a new moan, that the king's 
subjects were abandoning it in shoals. 
The noble earl had contended, that the 
measure was likely to promote peace ; yet 
it was a singular fact that we had been at 
war during nearly the whole existence of 
alien bills. He had also noticed, in re- 
ference to the present reigning family of 
France, the use which he had made of the 
alien bill at the peace of Amiens; but if 
it had not been upon our Statute-book, 
the noble earl could have given a much 
better answer to the then first consul. 
Buonaparte had complained also of the 
libellous publications against him in this 
country; and the noble earl, in this in- 
stance, had been able to reply that the 
publishers only could be punished through 
the intervention of a jury. Until this in- 
hospitable measure was first adopted in 
1792, Great Britain had been able to as- 
sert that she was free, and that she 
opened her arms to all foreigners. Such 
had once been the reply of the states of 
Holland, when king William required that 


Bayle should be banished. Either the | 


prerogative did or did not exist in the 
Crown: if it did, this bill was needless, 
and if it did not, it was not to be denied 
that until 1792 the country had thriven 
without it. He doubted the applicability 
of the case referred to by the noble earl 
in the reign of Elizabeth. If the king 
were to exercise this prerogative, the pro- 
ceeding could not be so summary, as by 
the bill: an interval would be allowed 
for explanation: the person accused 
would enjoy the right of making his case 
known, and appealing to a jury consisting 
of half foreigners and half Englishmen. 
In the range of his acquaintance, he had 
known many who had refused to take up 
their abode in England, because they 
dreaded the exercise of the odious powers 
given by this measure. The case of M. 
Las Cases was one of foul abuse. Sup- 
posing the right to seize in St. Helena on 
the slightest suspicion, still the subse- 
quent proceedings had been unjustifiable. 
Being sent 500 miles up the country at 
the Cape of Good Hope, he had been 
able, from memory, to write the history 
of his life, and to record much of what 
had been taken from him; and above all, 
the conversations of that great man whom 
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he had long served, and whose conversa- 
tions would live ages beyond the date 
when such arguments as those of the noble 
earl were utterly forgotten. When he 
reached our shores, not only was he not 
permitted to land, but his papers were 
seized in a manner that was little short of 
downright robbery. True, they had been 
afterwards restored to him; but in the 
first instance there existed no more right 
to take possession of them than to take 
possession of any, British subject’s private 
memoranda. He (lord H.) had not 
thought it for the advantage of M. Las 
Cases to have the subject mentioned in 
parliament at the time. To him it ap- 
peared wiser that Las Cases should wait 
to see whether government would restore 
to him his papers; which they had since 
done, and in the handsomest manner. On 
th: last occasion upon which the necessity 
of such a measure had been insisted on, 
the ground taken was, that it was required 
by the then situation of the world. But 
that situation was acknowledged to have 
become entirely changed. The noble lord 
said that this was a measure of protection. 
If ours were an arbitrary government, 
there might be some use and some con- 
But 
he knew of no other protection which 
ministers ever could have contemplated, 
unless it were, that after that great and 
extraordinary man with whom they had 
so long contended, was sent over a vast 
expanse of ocean into solitary and-un- 
healthy confinement, it was found neces- 
sary to guard against him, in exile and 
imprisonment, by a suspensiun of the 
British constitution—by assuming a power 
of this extraordinary nature as a security 
against that great man, of whom he (lord 
H.) had heard those who loved him least 
but knew him best, declare, that he was 
the most extraordinary character who had 
appeared in the world during the last 
thousand years. For his own part, he 
would not hesitate to say, that he parti- 
cipated in that general sentiment of grief 
and regret with which the intelligence of 
his death had been received by every ad- 
mirer of fallen greatness all over Europe. 
But when he considered the lingering 
kind of death to which that mighty indi- 
vidual had been condemned (if not by 
his majesty’s ministers, at least by those 
acting under them), that sentiment of 
sorrow and compassion was changed into 
one of a very different character. It was 
some consolation at least to recollect that 
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they who, either by permission or by 
omissions, had contributed to cast this 
indelible stain upon the fair fame and 
honour of the country, would have a 
better foretaste in the general abhorrence 
and execration with which the treatment 
of that departed and extraordinary person 
had been viewed and remarked upon, as 
soon as the intelligence of his death had 
been made known —of the manner in 
which their conduct would be transmitted 
to the latest posterity. This language 
_ might not be very philosophical; but on 
such an occasion it was impossible to re- 
press his feelings. But, this distinguished 
individual was now gone: this ‘ gun- 
powder Percy” was no more; and surely 
the noble earl would not contend that it 
was necessary to protect us against his 
ghost. Of what, then, were they appre- 
hensive? The noble earl said, the adop- 
tion of the bill was the way to preserve 
peace. How? was it by exerting great 
activity in order to discover if any French- 
man, while he was walking the streets of 
London, was plotting to deprive France 
of the great blessing conferred upon her 
by placing Louis 18th on the throne? 
That could not be accomplished without 
previous communications with the French 
government, to ascertain who were the 
individuals suspected—But, let their lord- 
ships look at the practical effect of the 
measure in another direction. Let them 
consider the present condition of the 
Greeks. Did the noble earl mean to say, 
that any Greek who fled to England from 
the misery inflicted by the Turks on his 
unhappy countrymen, and who was sus- 
pected of being active in the dissemina- 
tion of principles calculated to rescue his 
native land from despotism, would be a 
fit object for the powers granted by this 
bill? If so, he would declare that such 
a principle was repugnant, not only to 
the principles of humanity and justice, 
but to the immediate interests of this 
country. He would not enter into the 
extensive field of discussion which the 
mention of this subject opened; but he 
would say, that however inclined he was 
to the maintenance of peace and neutra- 
lity, no man would exult more than him- 
self, at the rescue of those beautiful pro- 
vinces from the arbitrary power under 
which they had for 300 years groaned. 
It had been the uniform opinion of all 
our great statesmen, that no country 
was more interested than England in the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
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One of the greatest writers which this 
country had ever produced, and who was 
a secretary of state also—he meant Mr. 
Addison—had said, that to conceive that 
the existence of the Turkish power in 
Europe was necessary, directly or indi- 
rectly, to our greatness, or that England 
was not absolutely interested in the down- 
fal of that power, was the ne plus ultra 
of absurdity. One of the greatest objec- 
tions which he had to the bill was, that it 
gave countenance to, if it did not ac- 
tually aid and abet the objects of the 
holy alliance. He really had hoped that 
government would not again call upon a 
British parliament to pass this bill. Whe- 
ther we viewed Europe as politicians or 
as philosophers, it was evident that a great 
contest was going on between the friends 
and the enemies ofimprovement. Through 
peace and war this contest had for some 
years been going on. The advocates for 
improvement had succeeded in one great 
division of Europe. Under such circum- 
stances, it would have become British 
statesmen to adopt and pursue some 
settled plan of honourable policy, suited 
to so peculiar a state of things. But of 
all possible courses, that of giving as- 
sistance, or, indeed, mere countenance 
to those governments who set their faces 
determinately against every kind of im- 
provement, was the most disastrous, the 
most foolish, and the most wicked. Such 
a line of conduct would, indeed, confirm 
the belief entertained by the people of 
the continent, that the British govern- 
ment was one of the Jinks of that great 
chain which bound down the liberties of 
Europe from one end of it to the other. 
Whether that was so or not, if the effect 
of the present measure was to produce 
the belief in men’s minds, it was deeply 
to be deplored, and parliament was called 
upon to counteract it. Much as he de- 
precated and detested the various oppres- 
sions to which this measure might lead, 
his greatest objection to it was, that it 
seemed to form a part of that system to 
which he had already alluded. He called 
upon their lordships not to give their 
sanction, by passing such a measure, to 
the laying of one stone upon that guilty 
fabrick which foreign despots were at- 
tempting to erect upon the ruins of the 
rights and liberties of their subjects. 

The question being then put, that the 
bill do pass, the House divided. Con- 
tents 22, Not-Contents 6. Majority 16. 
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Prorests AGAINST THE ALIENS Re- 
GuLATIon Bits.) The following pro- 
tests were entered on the Journals : 

‘¢ Dissentient: 1. Because the bill is 
cruel; for even when not perverted to any 
improper purposes, it may deter the vic- 
tims of civil or religious persecution 
abroad, from seeking refuge under the 
laws of a free country. 

2. «© Because the bill is unjust. It ex- 
poses all resident Aliens (such even as 
may have settled here in consequence of 
no such law existing at the time) to ac- 
tual punishment without trial; and it con- 
demns even the most unsuspected among 
them to an evil, greater than most punish- 
ments, a dependance on the arbitrary will 
of one man. 

3. ** Because the Bill is unnecessary, 
there being no unusual resort of strangers 
to this kingdom, and no apprehension, 
real or pretended, that individual foreign- 
ers either possess the means or harbour 
the design of disturbing our internal tran- 
quillity. 

4. “ Because the Bill is unconstitutional. 
It creates a power liable to abuse, and 
unknown to our laws; and arbitrary au- 
thority has always beer thought to de- 


grade those who are the objects of it, and . 
to corrupt those who possess it, and , 


thereby to lead to tyrannical maxims and 
practices incompatible with the safety of 
a free people. 

5. ** Because the Bill is impolitic. It 
discourages the employment of foreign 
capital, and the exercise of foreign inge- 
nuity in our country, and obviously tends 
to embroil us, with other Courts of Eu- 
rope, by rendering the residence of any 


obnoxious individuals among us, an act of | 


the State, and no longer a consequence 
of the hospitable spirit of our municipal 
laws. VassaLt HoLianp. 
Ross yn. 
THANET. 

*« Dissentient: Because, by this Bill, 
the Secretary of State is authorized to 
convey an Alien to any foreign port, and 
there to deliver such alien into the hands 
of his mortal enemies—to subject him to 


perpetual imprisonment, to corporal 
punishment, to torture, or to death, 
GAGE. 


VassALi HoLLanp. 

** Dissentient: Because I should have 
thought it exceedingly hard, had I done 
my duty, and opposed the invasion of. re- 
volutionary France to the utmost of my 
power (as I have always understood an 

VOL. VII. 
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Englishman should), and failing, had es- 
caped to America, to have been sent back 
to London, to be shot or hanged, drawn 
and quartered, for my patriotism. 

GAGE. 

“ T)issentient: Because the Bill cone 
fers an arbitrary power, which may be 
employed to promote the views and secure 
the authority of foreign and tyrannical 
governments, and even if not so employed, 
may yet be considered by them as in- 
tended to serve such purposes. In either 
case the measure appears to us injurious 
to the character and interests of Great 
Britain, and hostile to the liberties and 
welfare of mankind. 

Rosstyn. 
VassaALL HoLianp. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 30. 

British CoMMERCE—PIRATES IN THE 
West Inpres.] Mr. Marryat rose to 
present a petition from certain ship-owners 
of London, complaining that British ship- 
ping was not sufficiently protected in the 
South Sea. It appeared that the govern- 
ments of Chili and Peru were at present 





at variance, end each had declared the 
coast of its enemy in a state of blockade. 
| The: vessels of Great Britain were thus 
| placed between two fires ; and the conse- 

quence was, that many of them had been 
| captured by each of the hostile parties. 
| The books at Lloyd’s exhibited numerous 
| proofs of the depredations committed upun 
| British commerce. The Lord Collingwood 
| vessel had been captured and condemned 
'at Perto Rico. The causes assigned for 
this proceeding were, that the vessel was 
| trading in the South Seas without a license 
from the government of Spain, and more- 
over that it was carrying on trade with the 
enemies of that government. Another 
great source of injury to British commerce 
was, the pirates who infested the West 
Indies. The hon. member read a descrip- 
| tion of the treatment which a British 
vessel had received from a piratical cruiser. 
After stripping the vessel of every thing 
valuable, and making the captain deliver 
all his money, the pirate cut and des- 
troyed all the rigging and left her. The 
pirate; however, afterwards returned and 
demanded more money from the captain, 
who not being able to furnish them with 
it, was dreadfully wounded by their cut- 
lasses, and afterwards hung. up to a part 
of the rigging. by a rope tied round his 

6 C 
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neck; but his hands being left at liberty, 
he contrived to slip the knot under his 
chin, and thus saved his life. Others of 
the British crew experienced similar bar- 
barity. He was sorry to say that he un- 
derstood no attempi was made by the 
British vessels of war to destroy these pi- 
rates in their strong holds, which were 
perfectly well known to our cruisers. The 
Americans only showed a disposition to 
put down the pirates. In many instances 
the Americans had captured British ves- 
sels which had been previously taken by 
pirates, and restored them to their owners. 
It would seem, however, that this country 
was actuated by a different policy. The 
English schooner Despatch having been 
captured by a pirate, and afterwards re- 
taken by a Spanish vessel, application was 
made to rear-admiral Brown to have the 
schooner restored to its original owners: 
In answer to this application admiral 
Rowley stated, that he could not interfere 
to obtain restitution of vessels (although 
originally British) which had been cap- 
tured whilst sailing under a piratical flag. 
This was in direct opposition to the policy 
pursued by America, who acted upon the 
principle that piracy and murder could 
give no title to property. The doctrine 
of rear-admiral Rowley appeared to be 
this—that vessels captured under a pi- 
ratical flag became the property of those 
by whom they were taken. But how 
would this apply to the case of British 
vessels captured by pirates, and retaken by 
admiral Rowley himself? Was it meant 
to be contended, that vessels taken under 
these circumstances should belong to ad- 
miral Rowley ? Which was the legal prin- 
cipal he would not attempt to decide ; but 
no doubt could be entertained which was 
the most disinterested and liberal. In this 
case, all nations ought to make common 
cause, and give protection to each other 
against the common enemies of mankind. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that in the instances 
in which America had restored vessels, 
they had just before been taken by the 
pirates. Theschooner Despatch had been 
acting as a pirate before it was captured 
by the Spanish ship. Our admiral had no 
right to interfere. Most of the vessels 
which came under the description of pi- 
rates were prepared with regular com- 
missions from recognized _ belligerent 
powers. It was said that the American 
vessels pursued the pirates into their 
strong holds. The reason of this was, 
that the keys Jay on the American coast. 
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If our vessels had the same opportunities 
as the Americans, they would be found 
equally active in putting down the pirates, 
Government had made every exertion to 
protect our shipping. Instructions had 
been sent out to our commanders, autho- 
rizing them to go even beyond the limits 
which the civil courts would warrant. 
With respect to convoys, government felt 
a difficulty in ordering our vessels to give 
convoy, because it might involve us in 
wars. This country was only restrained 
from taking what the hon. member seemed 
to consider effectual means of protecting 
our shipping, by a desire not to infringe 
the rights of other nations, as well as to 
preserve our own inviolate. With respect 
to the blockades which had been declared 
in consequence of the quarrels which 
had arisen among the rising states of 
South America, this country had no right 
to interfere. Every thing, however, had 
been done by our navy on the coasts of 
Peru and Chili for the protection of British 
vessels. By negotiation alone, govern- 
ment had obtained the release of all British 
vessels which had been seized, and he 
would say justly seized, upon those coasts. 
But the hon. gentleman wished us to imi- 
tate the conduct of America. Now, what 
had been the result of the course pursued 
by America? It appeared by the last 
despatches that American vessels had 
been forbidden to enter Lima. What 
would have been said if this country had 
adopted a line of policy which would have 
involved us in a quarrel with those rising 
states, the result of which would have been 
to render them an easy conquest to their 
old masters? If government had acted 
in this manner, their conduct would have 
been scouted. The petitioners appeared 
to consult their own interests, rather than 
those of the country in general. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
unless the petitioners suspected the go- 
vernment of supineness, and believed, the 
admiralty to be their enemies, he thought 
the best course they could adopt, would 
be to endeavour to open the eyes of the 
Admiralty upon the subject. He depre- 
cated the discussions which arose upon 
such petitions, as tending to expose Bri- 
tish shipping to greater risks than they 
at present ran. The hon. member who 
presented the petition desired that British 
cruisers should be converted into a kind 
of roving court of Admiralty, to adjudi- 
cate in all cases where vessels were re- 
taken from pirates. It was said, that this 
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was done by America. This mighi be so; 
but he was sure it wou!d not be long be- 


fore America would see the necessity of | 


regulating the conduct of her naval offi- 
cers by her own laws. With respect to 
the capture of the Hebe, the Admiralty 
had no knowledge of it. As to the Li- 
vonia, they certainly were in possession 
of circumstances connected with tlfe sei- 
zure of that vessel, and it was a case open 
to extreme suspicion. He was in pos- 
session of 18 cases of detention of British 
vessels in the Pacific ocean, 
cases, there was only one instance of com- 
plete condemnation. It was said that this 
country might protect foreign property, 
by allowing the use of British papers. 
But if that were once permitted, where 
were they to stop? As to the vessels of 
whose depredations the merchants com- 
plained, if they were met and recognized 
as pirates, they would be treated as such: 
but it was impossible that their naval 
officers should carry about with them the 
powers of a court of admiralty, to decide 
what cases were and what were not pira- 
tical, The only complete case of con- 
demnation amongst those 18 was that of 
the Lydia. Another vessel had also been 
condemned, but as some doubts arose as 


to the justice of the condemnation, the 
cargo had been sold, and the proceeds 
lodged in the treasury of Chili for a year, 
to await the event of any appeal that might 


be made. This showed that the Chili go- 
vernment did not deal with cases of this 
kind in that off-handed way which had 
been imputed to them. The Rebecca, 
the Catalina, the Edward Ellice, the 
Lord Suffield, the Washington, and the 
Robert, had been released. The case of 
the Columbia remained undecided. There 
were four cases of a peculiar character. 
These were the cases of vessels detained 
by the Chilian squadron under lord Coch- 
rane. He seemed to think, because he was 
carrying on war against Peru, which he 
supposed to be subject to the colonial 
laws of Spain, that therefore he was en- 
titled to deal with the property which he 
found proceeding thither by sea, in the 
same manner that the Chilian govern- 
ment would dispose of it if they met it on 
land. He would not, he said, allow the 
enemies of Chili to reap any benefit from 
the duties which the cargoes would pro- 
duce, and therefore he seizedthem. This 
was a sort of law which Jord Cochrane 
might understand, but certainly his ma- 


jesty’s government did not recognize it; 
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In those 18° 
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,and they had directed strong remon- 
| strances to be made to the Chilian go- 
vernment on the subject. He saw nothing 
in the tone or temper of that government; 
of which he had any right to complain, 
and he hoped they would be able to bring 
lord Cochrane to reason. If this govern- 
ment could not alter the laws of Spain, 
they could not allow lord Cochrane to set 
up a new code of laws of his own. There- 
fore it would be necessary to discuss with 
the Chilian government the question which 
lord Cochrane had raised. He would, un- 
der these circumstances, recommend the 
gentlemen who were interested in the 
South American trade (unless they could 
persuade themselves and the public that 
there was some supineness in the govern- 
ment of the country, some deficiency in 
adopting proper measures by the present 
naval administration), to exert their acti- 
vity in pointing out to ministers the best 
mode by which those piratical practices 
could be removed, instead of bringing 
their complaints before the House; be- 
cause he believed that very little practica- 
ble advantage could be. derived from ex- 
planations given in parliament. Com- 
plaints of this nature led only to state- 
ments pointing out the difficulties which 
presented themselves ih acting against the 
obnoxious parties. On these grounds, he 
hoped gentlemen would not attribute to 
government or to the naval administration 
of the country, any supineness; as he 
could not help thinking that, under all 
the circumstances, government had con- 
ducted this great and important question 
in a most satisfactory manner. [ Hear, 
hear. ] 

Mr. Bright said, he could not acquit 
the Admiralty of supineness. It was 
stated, that this was a question with 
independent powers. He denied the 
fact. There were two questions: the 
first with Chili and Peru, which he ad- 
mitted to be independent states; the se- 
cond, with the pirates on the island of 
Cuba. The noble lord and his colleague 
said, “‘ If we find out pirates, we know 
how to deal with them.” He would ask, 
what did a pirate mean? Did it mean a 
small vessel coming suddenly out of a 
place of concealment, her crew armed 
with swords, pistols, and knives, robbing 
defenceless vessels, plundering their care 
goes, and hanging up their crews? 

Sir G. Cockburn.—If such a vessel had 
proceeded from Spain, under Spanish 
colours, she would not be a pirate. Spain 
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would have to answer for any outrage 
committed by that vessel. If a vessel were 
met, sailing under a black flag, bearing an 
inscription—* We are friends to plunder, 
and enemies to every power we Come up 
with,”—or if a ship were discovered bear- 
ing no colours whatever, there could not 
be any doubt as to the course to be 
adopted towards her; but the case was 
very different when ships were sailing un- 
der a particular flag. 

Mr. Bright said, he was then to under- 
stand, that if a vessel were provided with 
simulated papers, and hoisted any flag 
the crew thought fit to assume, she was 
not to be treated as a pirate, although 
she had committed dreadful outrages. If 
that were the case, there was an end of 
all security on the sea; for nothing could 
be more easy than to fit out a vessel under 
these false pretences, and to rob and 
plunder every ship that was inferior to 
her ia force. When the crew of a vessel 
perpetrated, acts which were unknown to 
civilized war, she must be considered 
prima facie asa pirates This was the line 
taken by the Americans, Was a case of 
this kind to be met by fictions of law and 
metaphysical fallacies ? Were those ma- 


rauders to be allowed to destroy all the 
property on the sea, in consequence of 
some technical subtilty? They, as prac- 
tical men, must look at the essence of the 
thing; they must examine the risk which 
they would run by putting down those 


piratical practices. Where was the dif- 
ference between America and England? 
Why should the former do that which the 
Jatter had neglected todo? Had we ves- 
sels waiting in those particular places 
which were infested by the pirates? This 
want of energy proved the weakness, not 
of the country, but of the government, 
who ought to protect the commerce of 
the nation. This incipient system of pi- 
racy was of more impartance than might, 
at first view, be imagined. ‘The history 
of the Bucanic*s ought to excite a strong 
desire to destroy the present gang of 
pirates, before they became formidable. 
The depredations committed by the ves- 
sels which hovered about Cape Antonio 
were directly similar to the outrages for- 
merly perpetrated by the bucaniers. Un- 
Jess the Spanish government would put 
down this piratical system, England must 
take the matter into her own hands, and 
deal with those plunderers as their crimes 
merited, 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon, gentle- 
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man in much of his description of what 
ought to be done, had accurately de- 
scribed what the Admiralty had done, 
The orders given on the 23rd of March 
last, to the Commanding officer on the 
West India station, recapitulated the re- 
presentations made to the court of Spain, 
and directed, as no answer was yet re- 
ceived from the Spanish government, that 
|a ship should be sent to cruize off Cape 
St. Antonio, and to cut off the pirates, if 
it was possible, without violating the 
Spanish territory. The principle, that 
they should not suffer Spanish papers or 
Spanish character to cover acts of vio- 
lence, and that if the Spanish government 
did not put down these pirates, we should 
ourselves do it, had been laid down from 
the time the government first heard of 
these outrages. It might be asked, why 
these principles had not been acted on? 
Was the hon. gentleman prepared to say, 
that without giving Spain an opportunity 
to inguire into the matter, we should in- 
vade her colony? The hon. member said 
that this was a serious matter, that it ad- 
mitted of no delay, that it was a system 
of blood and death. And to avoid this, 
the hon. gentleman would at once plunge 
two nations, and the whole of Europe, in 
war. Ifthis was his mode of preventing 
blood, it was fortunate that the hon. gen- 
tleman did not direct the councils of the 
state. The hon. gentleman wished no at- 
tention to be paid to national flags. 
There would never be peace in the 
world if every individual officer was to 
judge when a national flag should afford 
protection. The laws of nations were 
rules of expediency founded on inter- 
national rights, and on the general utility 
in the majority of cases, and were not to 
be broken down for the convenience of a 
moment. In the cases in question, the 
| difficulty was, that there was no simulation; 

the papers were real papers ; these vessels 
| were what they professed to be, but they 
‘abused their rights by attacking neutrals 
| instead of enemies. The hon. member’s as- 

sertion, that the states in question were at 
| peace with all the world, was as extraor- 
| dinary in point of fact, as the advice that 
| flags should not be respected was in point 
|oflaw. Spain was at war with no less 
| than six colonies, and two of these were 
‘at war with ene another. Unless a case 
_ of criminality was made out, it was better 
| that the complaints should be made to the 
| government than in that House. A strong 
' proof of the weight of this government was 


| 
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the fact, that in the Pacific only two con- 
demnations of British ships had taken 
place; the one was a case of manifest 
fraud; in the other, such was the force 
of the representations of this government, 
that the proceeds were vested in the trea- 
sury to await an appeal; and instructions 
had in due tine been given to sir T. Hardy 
to lodge an appeal accordingly. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was not possible 
for the government, whatever might be its 
exertions, to protect our commerce from 
all inconvenience during the continuance 
of the present hostilities. There was now 
a war between Spain and her colonies, and 
while that war continued, our ships would 
be subject to the right of visitation and | 
search, unless we denied that right to 
others which we vindicated for ourselves. 
While visitation and search might be car- 
ried on, our vessels must be subject to 
occasional vexation and inconvenience in | 
the manner of executing it, and to liabi- | 
lity to condemnation, if the laws of war | 
were violated; for if a neutral vessel en- | 
tered the port of abelligerent that was de 

Sacto blockaded, she was undoubtedly | 
liable to be condemned. These mischiefs, | 
he hoped, would always continue. The | 
right of visitation and search was the most | 
valuable which England possessed. He | 
desired to see it freely allowed to other | 
states; and if, as in the present instance, 
it was attended with some inconvenience 
to the mercantile interest, it would be in- 
finitely outweighed by the advantage to 
that very interest in time of war. Another 
point was attended with greater difficulty, 
and arose out of the state of our relations 
with the South American States. We 
did not yet acknowledge them as inde- 
pendent states. What, then became of 
territorial claims with reference to those 
colonies, which were in this dilemma— 
de facto, the territory was in the inde- | 
pendent states, de jure, in Old Spain ? | 
yet it must be the union of both cha- | 
racters to constitute a basis of a territorial 
claim. The noble lord had said that Spain 
was not at liberty to enforce her colonial 
Jaws, as she was not in possession of her | 
colonies. Now, he could not but remem- 
ber the case of St. Domingo. That colony | 
was wrested from France in 1794; yet in | 
1803, the High Court of Appeal held that 
it was still to be considered a French 
colony.—He was most anxious to see 
Great Britain come forward, as early as 
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her honour would permit, to acknowledge 
the independence of the South American 
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He was aware there was some 
little difficulty, on account of the treaty 
which the noble lord had unfortunately 
signed, in which it was stipulated that we 
should not give assistance of a particular 
description to the revolted colonies, and 
it was moreover declared that his Bri- 
tannic majesty was most anxious that they 
should return to their allegiance. That 
treaty hardly should have been signed, 
seeing that general Picton, as represen- 
tative of this government in 1798, urged, 
by all the means in his power, these colo- 
nies to assert their independence; and 
though those persuasions did not then 
take effect, great part uf the noble and 
generous courage of the inhabitants of 


| South America had been called forth by 


those incitements of our government. As 
to Cuba, it had been said, that before any 
steps were taken against the pirates who 
harboured there, it was necessary to a 

ply to the government of Old Spain. If 
Cuba was a colony de facto and de jure of 
Spain, then it might be necessary to make 
previous communications to the mother 
country ; but if, as was the case, Cuba 
was governed by a government in reality 
not at all dependent upon Spain, though 
it might be right as a matter of compli- 
ment to make an application to the mother 
country, it would be absurd to wait long 
for her to do that which she had not the 


| power of doing. We should go to the 


government of Cuba and say, * we pre- 
sume you must have received such orders 
as a civilized government would give ;” 
and if measures were not taken, the task 
of seizing and punishing the pirates would 
devolve upon us. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, August 6. 


Tue Speaker's SPEECH TO THE 
Kine.] His majesty arrived in the usual 
state at the House of Peers, and having 


_ taken his seat on the throne, the gentle- 
' man usher of the Black Rod was ordered 


to desire the attendance of the Commons, 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
accompanied by a considerable number of 
members, appeared at the bar, and deli- 
vered the following speech: 

«« May it please your Majesty—We, 
your Majesty’s faithful Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, attend 
your majesty with the last bill of supply of 
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asession most unusual in its duration, and 
in which subjects of the highest import- 


ance to the country, and I may add, too, , 


of the greatest difficulty aud delicacy, 
have engrossed our anxious and un- 
wearied attention. 

“ Your Majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed, at the commencement of the session, 
to suggest for our early consideration, the 
distress under which the agricultural dis- 
tricts in this country were Jabouring, and 


the disorders and outrages which were | 


revailing through large districts in Ire- 
and. 

‘« Sire,—In considering the distress of 
the agricultural districts—a subject over 
which Parliament alone could have but a 
very partial and imperfect control—it was 
obvious that the only efficient relief within 
our reach was such a reduction of taxation 
as could be effected consistent with an 
adequate provision for the services of the 
state, and with a due regard to the main- 
tenance of public credit. 

« After a detailed and scrutinizing 
examination of the estimates for the cur- 
rent year, a remission of taxation, large in 
its amount, and we hope as considerable 
in its relief, has been effected by a new 
apportionment of the burthen arising from 
the payment of the military and naval pen- 
sions and civil superannuations, and by a 
reduction of the five per cent. annuities, 
one of the greatest financial measures that 
the history of this country can afford, and 
carried into execution with less of diffi- 
culty, delay, or embarrassment than could 
have been anticipated by the most san- 
guine expectations. And further, we 
have made such new regulations with re- 
spect to the introduction of foreign corn 
into the home market, as we hope may 
relieve the British grower from those in- 
conveniences and losses, to which, under 
the former law, he might have been sub- 
ject. 

«¢ In considering, Sire, the state of Ire- 
land, we lost no time in passing such mea- 
sures as seemed best calculated to restore 
peace and tranquillity to the disturbed 
districts. These measures, severe as the 
were, from the emergency that called for 
them, were enacted but for a very limited 
period; and when the time arrived for 
their re-consideration, though compelled 
to renew the Insurrection act, it was 
matter of great consolation to us, that no 
necessity existed for further continuing 
the Habeas Corpus act. 

“ Scarcely, however, had we concluded 


The Speaker's Speech to the King. 
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_ these painful deliberations, when a louder 
and more lamentable call was made on our 
attention. 
| Famine, with its usual attendant, 
| deadly disease, were raging in large and 
|populous districts in Ireland, and were 
| extending their ravages with a speed and 
_malignity that threatened death and de- 
struction to all around. 
*¢ This was no time, Sire, to discuss the 


| difficulty and delicacy (as under more or- 


dinary circumstances) of the interference 
of parliament with the food of the people. 

«« There was but one course consistent 
either with the feelings or with the duty 
of a British House of Commons—libe- 
rally and promptly to advance every sup- 
ply that your majesty’s confidential ad- 
visers in Ireland could conceive necessary 
to arrest the progress of so grievous a 
visitation. 

“ Sire, we performed this duty most 
promptly and most cheerfully; and we 
trust most sincerely that the object may . 
be accomplished. 

** It would ill become me to detail at 
greater length the various other subjects of 
great importance with which we have been 
occupied; but I may be permitted, in 
conclusion, to express a perfect convic- 
tion, that your Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons, by their unwearied assiduity of de- 
liberation through this long and laborious 
session, and by their sincere and zealous 
exertions to effect whatever might be most 
conducive to the present reliet, and to the 
permanent interests of the empire at large, 
have entitled themselves to your Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious approbation, and to 
the full and entire confidence of the 
public. 

* The Bill which I have now humbly 
to present to your Majesty is entitled, 
‘ An Act for applying certain Monies 
therein mentioned for the service of the 
year 1822, and for further appropriating 
the supplies granted in this session of par- 
liament,’ to which, with all humility, we 
pray your Majesty's royal assent.’ ” 


Tae Kine’s SpEECH AT THE CLOSE 
oF THE Session.] After the royal assent 
had been given to the said Bills, his Ma- 


| jesty clused the session with the following 


Speech to both Houses :— 
‘* My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
“ I cannot release you from your at- 
tendance in Parliament, without assuring 
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you howsensible I am of the attention you 
have paid to the many important objects 
which have been brought before you in 
the course of this long and laborious 
session, , 

“I continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country ; 
and I have the satisfaction of believing, 
that the differences which had unfortu- 
nately arisen between the court of St. 
Petersburgh and the Ottoman Porte are 
in such a train of adjustment as to afford a 
fair prospect that the peace of Europe will 
not be disturbed. 


“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons ; 

“I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted me for the service of 
the present year, and for the wisdom you 
have manifested in availing yourselves of 
the first opportunity to reduce the in- 
terest of a part of the national debt, with- 
out the least infringement of parliamen- 
tary faith. 

“ It is most gratifying to me that you 
should have been enabled, in consequence 
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of this, and of other measures, to relieve 

my people from some of their burthens. 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ The distress which has for some 
months past pervaded a considerable por- 
tion of Ireland, arising: principally from 
the failure of that crop on which the great 
body of the population depends for their 
subsistence, has deeply affected me. 


«« The measures which you have adopt- 
ed for the relief of the sufferers meet with 
my warmest approbation ; and, seconded 
as they have been by the spontaneous and 
generous efforts of my people, they have 
most materially contributed to alleviate 
the pressure of this severe calamity. 

«I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that these exertions have been justly ap- 
preciated in Ireland, and I entertain a 
sincere belief that the benevolence and 
sympathy so conspicuously manifested 
upon the present occasion will essentially 
promote the object which I have ever had 
at heart —that of cementing the connexion 
between every part of the empire, and of 
uniting in brotherly love and affection all 
classes.and descriptions of my subjects.” 





ADDENDUM. 


The following will be found a more correct Report of the Speech of the Marquis 
of Titchfield, on presenting a Petition from Lynn, praying the interference of 
the House for a Remission of the remainder of Mr. Hunt’s Sentence, than the 


one given at page 1. 


The Marquis of Titchfield presented a 
petition from some inhabitants of the town 
of Lynn, praying the interference of the 
House, for the remission of the remainder 
of Mr. Hunt’s sentence. He said, he 
would not trouble the House with reading 
the whole of the petition, but he wished to 
read enough of it to explain the object and 
motives of the petitioners in their own 
words. The noble marquis then read some 
parts of the petition, in which the severity of 
the sentence and the cruelty practised to- 
wards this victim of ministerial hatred were 
spoken of, and the case of sir Manasseh 
Lopez referred to as a precedent in favour 
of Mr. Hunt. The noble marquis pro- 





ceeded to offer some observations on the 
subject of the petition, but in so lowa 
tone of voice, that few of them were 
audible in the gallery. We understood 
him to say, that he was glad of this op- 
portunity of observing, that he cordially 
agreed with the petitioners in the object 
they had in view, although he differed with 
them decidedly as to some of the reasons 
they had assigned in support of it. He 
certainly could not assent to any imputa- 
tions against his majesty’s ministers for 
their conduct in this matter, for he 
thought they had done no more than their 
duty in ordering the prosecution of Mr. 
Hunt. Still less could he participate in 
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any reflections upon the courts of justice. 
To such he would never consent to lend 
himself in any instance, unless supported 
by strong presumptions, that they had 
conducted themselves unworthily, and 
had forgotten the sacred functions they 
had to administer. But the same respect 
for courts of justice which forbad him to 
listen to any thing that tended to impugn 
their decisions, unless upon the strongest 
grounds, made him also exceedingly anx- 
jous that they should never become even 
the innocent instruments of oppression. 
Such an occurrence he should consider a 
great misfortune, and it would happen in 
the instance of Mr. Hunt, unless the 
House gave him, and he would add the 
court itself, the benefit of its interference. 
For when the sentence of two years and 
a-half-imprisonment was awarded, it was 
unknown to the judges that Ilchester gaol 
was in the bad condition which is now 
discovered to have been the case; nay, 
more—it was believed by the judges to 
be in a state exactly the reverse, and was 
fixed upon on that very account. Could 
it be believed for an instant, that if the 
judges considered two years and a half 
imprisonment, in a gaol under proper re- 
gulations, a sufficient punishment, they 
would have awarded the same term of im- 
prisonment, if they had anticipated, that 
the punishment would have been inflicted 
with extraordinary severity, or that there 
was that liability to it, which might be in- 
ferred from any one act of undue coer- 
cion or capricious restriction? He would 
comment as little as possible upon the 
conduct of a man now in the situation of 
ap accused ; but he could not help remark- 
ing, that his very defence in the case of 
Gardiner, where a blister had been ap- 
plied to the man’s head for unruly beha- 
viour, afforded a strong presumption 
egainst him; for he owned, that he had 
ordered that extraordinary punishment 
inadvertently. If he could talk in that 
way, and plead a fit of absence, as an 
excuse for such shocking misconduct, he 
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had certainly no right to complain of the 
strongest language, that had been used 
against him. Two years in such a gaol, 
might, by all accounts, be estimated as 
equal to two years and a half in any other, 
and it was upon these grounds that he 
thought the House called upon to inter- 
fere; not to defeat, but to give effect to 
the intention of the court, that what the 
judges meant should be the punishment 
of Mr. Hunt, should be the punishment 
really inflicted—that and no more; and 
that the court should be in the same situa- 
tion as if it was now to decide upon the 
case anew, with an accurate knowledge of 
the state of the gaol in question. As a 
matter of favour he would never have con- 
sented toan address to the Crown in behalf 
of Mr. Hunt, but for the reasons he had 
given, he considered it nothing more than 
simple justice. He felt sure of being 
quite impartial in this recommendation, 
because being convinced of the illegality 


of the meeting at which Mr. Hunt pre- . 


sided, and reflecting upon the circum- 
stances that had occurred at the time, and 
that had occurred since, he was certainly 
not disposed to wish Mr. Hunt to be 
treated with any indulgence. But the 
question was simply, whether more should 
be meted out to him than was intended 
by those upon whose discretion the 
punishment depended. He thought there 
could be little doubt, that if the case had 
been reversed, and that Mr. Hunt had 
been receiving alleviations of his impri- 
sonment, which could not have been in 
the contemplation of the judges, the 
home department would have promptly 
interfered, and it was the more called 
upon to interfere when the excess was the 
other way. He trusted, therefore, the 
ministers would pursue on this occasion, 
the course they took, in his opinion so 
properly, on the occasion of the motion 
in behalf of sir Manasseh Lopez, and 
thereby render unnecessary the motion of 
the hon. baronet which he should other- 
wise cordially support. 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS orf tHe UNITED KINGDOM. 


I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1822. 














An Account of the Orpinary Revenues and ExTRAORDINARY RESOURCES, 
constituting the Pustic Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
AND IRELAND, for the Year ended 5th January, 1822. 











J 
' GROSS RECEIPE: cherges of ramen NETT Rony 
HEADS OF REVENUE. ‘Total Sum to be ec- &c. paid.out of the | Objects, and to Payments 
counted for. Gross Revenue. into the Exchequer. 








Ordinary Revenues, x. oe s. d. ZL: 5. 


s 
CUSTOMS, including the Annual Duties ...{15,205,265 1 3,730,005 19 09/11,475,259 2 
EXCISE, set tthe the Annual Duties 52,228,649 4 2 | 3,287,020 3 04/28,941,629 1 
STAMPS . 7,310,474 7 54| 456,487 15 23) 6,853,986 12 


490,921 12 113] 8,192,301 


LAND anpb ASSESSED TAXES, eptesatel | A 94 


he s of Ireland ...,..00.. +0] 8983,722 14 1 
Post OFFICE gaueegene| STRUT 2 94] SUITE O 9) 1,021,326 2 
ONE SHILLING anv SIXPENCE Duty, il 

and Duty on Pensions and Salaries 83,775 12 113 2,069 12 8 81,706 0 
HACKNEY COACHES ......ccccesceese eeeaeee 26,661 16 10 4,099 10 11 22,562 5 
HAWKERS anp PEDLARS .........e00000,+ 31,757 14 5,837 4 3 25,920 10 
POUNDAGE FEES (Ireland)... saaiuene java 4,269 13 : 4,269 
PELLS FEES.......... Do... deste. wused , 808 18; : 853 
CASUALTIES .........00. Do 3,815 15 3,815 
TREASURY FEES and Hospital Fees (Do. y 985 4 44 985 
SMALL BRANCHES or tHe KING'S HE- 

REDITARY REVENUE ........ iliac 141,148 4. 5,071 0 03} 136,077 


65,894,276 12 0§} 8,533,083 18 103|57,361,192 








Tora of Ordinary Revenues ...,......s0ec0ss+ 


‘Other Resources. 


:PROPERTY TAX. ( Arrears). ope seeopeeee 47,978 ‘ 10,241 14 4; 37,836 
LOTTERY, surplus a after payment 

___ of Lottery Prizes ....... 219,139 -| 219,139 
Unclaimed Dividends, fe: | per ‘Act 56°Geo. 3, ' 
cap. oi. OCC eee eeeerEeeeees seeeeesereseseesenees 83,910 83,910 
From the Commissioners for .the issue of, Ex, 
chequer Bills, per Acts 57 Geo. 3, c. 34, & 
124, for carrying on Public Works, and for 
the Employment of the Poor .............00... "5, 75,500 
On account of Advances made by the Treasury, 
for improving Post Roads, for building 
Gaols, for the Police, for Public Works and 
Employment of the Poor, and for the sup- 
port of Commercial Credit in Ireland 126,201 10 63 126,201 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ...) 63,000 14 43 63,000 
Interest on Contracts for the — of} 
BAN TAK o0scossesccecessescssecceseersccces eo 44 0 1% 44 
Other Monies paid to tho Public «....-.cccc. 142,028 16 11 142,028 





Tortat (exclusive of Loans)............ 66,652,080 15 83) 8,543,225 13 53}58,108,855 
Loans paid into the Exchequer 15,828,783 15 1 13,828,783 














GRAND TOTAL........... {80,480,864 10 93] 8,543,225 13 53]71,937,638 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS or tHe UNITED KINGDOM. 


Il. 


ARREARS anv BALANCES or PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY 1822. 


[The Accounts of Arrears and Balances were not ordered to be printed.] 











IV. 
TRADE anp NAVIGATION or THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





I—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the value of all Imports into, and of all Exports from Great Bri- 
TAIN, during each of the three Years ending the 5th January 1822 (calculated at 
the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated exclusive of the Trade with IRELAND ; 
distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Ex- 
ported :—Also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures pf the 
United Kingdom Exported from Great Britain, according to the Real and 
Declared Value thereof. 





OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. Declared Value of th 
eee ated Value of the 
OFFICIAL VALU ~\] Produce and Manu- 


r 
OF IMPORTS. mare eance and Foreign Total Exports. |factures of the United 
factures of the oy a " Kingdom Exported 

United Kingdom. {Colonial Merchandise. 8 — 


- a F £. $ oo ‘ : ne 2 &. Se 
1820} 29,654,898 13 | 32,923,574 18 9,879,236 © | 42,802,810 18 | 34,248,495 6 








VALUE, 
ithe Trade 1821} 31,484,108 11 | 37,818,035 13 | 10,525,025 18 | 48,843,061 11 | 35,568,669 9 
with Ireland, 














1822) 29,675,320 4 | 40,194,892 13 | 10,670,880 8 | 50,865,773 2 } 35,826,083 13 


Sr ns RO nen. Setaiieiattas: 
Semmens ac 











1V.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION, 1822. 







2—TRADE OF IRELAND. 





An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exporvs from IreLanp, 
during cach of the Three Years ending the 5th January 1822 (calculated at the 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade with 
Great Britain) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 

chandize Exported :—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 

of the United Kingdom Exported from IRELAND, according to the Value thereof, 
as computed at the Average Prices Current. 

















OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. s 
Declared value of the 










































OFFICIAL VALUE a 
YEARS, OF J Produce and Foreign Produce and Manu- 
IMPOKTS. Manufactures of the an TOTAL EXPORTS, |factures of the United 
e United Kingdom. | Colonial Merchandize. Kingdom Exported. 
Se $s. &. 5. pie $; oe : é. $s 
1820} 6,395,972 17 | 5,708,582 15 61,882 12 5,770,465 7 { 9,747,206 1 
VALUE 
Tete wee 1821| 5,197,192 17} 7,089,441 14 69,781 6 | 7,179,292 18 | 10,308,713 11 
Great Britain 
1822) 6,548,515 9 | 7,703,857 11 77,795 4 7,781,652 16 | 9,808,057 19 
pe 1,093,247 8 558,261 10 25,948 11 584,210 2 956,069 12 
VALUE, ; 
craaveol Y 1g94) = 954,542 5 577,519 13 30,886 11 608,406 5 $55,983 4 
Great Britain 
oa 1,068,708 0 636,852 3 27,599 5 664,451 9 833,548 9 





































NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





New VesseE.ts Burtt.—An Account of the Number of VesseEts, with the Amount of 
their TonnaGE, that were built and registered in the several Ports of the British 
Empire, in the Years ending the 5th January 1820, 1821, and 1822 respectively. 














In the Years ending the 5th January. 








a 






E 1820. 1821. 1822, 















Vessels, ‘Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 















United Kingdom,......ccccssccoeeressessercenees 777 89,091 619 66,691 585 58,076 


1,381 16 1,451 12 1,406 






Tsles, Guernsey, Jersey, and Man,......0.+« 20 
528 21,701 248 16,440 208 11,510 








British Plantations .cccccscoccsccccescosceesccces 
































Total seccccocscccsectteceseres 112,173 883 84,582 805 71,292 

















VOL. VII, Appendix. (5) 





xix] PARL. ACCOUNTS or roe UNITED KINGDOM. [xx 


VesseLs ReGisteRED.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navi- 
gating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the British Empire, on the 
30th September, in the Years 1819, 1820, and 1821 respectively. 





On 30th Sept. 1819. On 30th Sept. 1820, On 30th Sept. 1821. 





Vessels. Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons, 





United Kingdom ...]21,501/2,425,885| 155,277] 21,473/2,412,804] 155,335) 21,163]2,329,213] 150,424 





Isles, Guernsey, Jer- 
sey and Man...... 496} 25,712 3,613 496} 26,225 3,775 sl 26,639} 5,859 


British Plantations .| 3,485] 214,799} 15,498) 3,405! 209,564] 15,304] 3,384) 204,350] 14,896 





| 
Total ......,..| 25,482|2,666,396] 174,3789 25,574/2,648,593) 174,414) ccs aia 169,179 


























“= 








! 


VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE FoREIGN TRaADE.—An Account of the Number of 
VESSELS, with the Amount of their TonnaGeg, and the Number of Men and Boys 
employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that entered 
Inwarps, and cleared OUTWARDS, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, 
from and to all parts of the World (exclusive of the Intercourse between GREAT 
Britain and IRELAND respectively ), during each of the Three Years ending 5th 
January 1822. 





INWARDS. 





Years * aa 
“psiding BRITISH AND IRISH. FOREIGN, 





$2 pe 'jan. 7 
pth’ Vessels. Tons, \. Vessels, Tons. . Vessels, 





1820...] 11,974 | 1,809,128 |107,556 | 4,215 | 542,684 | 32,632 | 16,189 | 2,351,812 | 140,188 
1821...] 11,285 | 1,668,060 |100,325 | 3,472 | 417,611 | 27,633 | 14,757 | 2,115,671 | 127,958 
1822,..] 10,805 | 1,599,423 | 97,485 | 3,261 | 396,107] 26,043 | 14,066 | 1,995,580 | 193,528 


























OUTWARDS. 





1820:..} 10,250 | 1,562,802 3,795 |556,0441 | 30,333 .4 14,045 ¢ 2,118,843 | 127,600 
1821...] 10,102 | 1,549,508 2,969 1 433,328 | 24,545 | 13,071 | 1,982,836 .}120;394 




















1822...) 9,797 1,488,644 2,628 | 384,219 22,179 9 12,425 | 1,872,863 | 115,556 
= = : SS 








= 

















V.—Pusiic ExpENDITURE, 1822. 







V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—5Sth Jan. 1822. 












Heaps oF Exprenpiture. 









1, For Interest, &c. on the Permanent Debt of the United be St £. s. d. 
Kingdom, unredeemed; including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years ........ ..s.cseceeeees - - « 47,130,171 18 10 





II. The Interest on one aN Bills, and Trish Treasury 
Bills ...cccrccvevaes ans - - . 2,219,602 5 0 


England "£850,000 0 0 
III. The Civil Lists of i hn oa ge 214877 6 13 






























nie 1,064,877 6 13 
Courts of Justice in England ...... 69,444 18 112 
The Mint.. aN agtaaaees 14,738 5 4 
other Charges Allowances ‘to the Royal Family, 
IV. onthe. Pensions, & 0, ........0+eee0s peéeoe 439,229 14 0} 
Consolidated / Salaries and Allowauces ............ 60.168 7 7 
Fund, POUNCE 5.525555 005 <secseeesee pavedi 14,278 0 O 
Miscellaneous .....0.sesessseeeseerees 203,864 14 6 
Permanent Charges in Ireland...... 402,339 7 4% 
2,268,940 14 1§ 
V. The Civil Government of Scotland....... - ~ - 133,077 15 5 






VI. The other Payments in anticipation of the Exchequer 
MOCGPlS, VIZ. ccsiecesscenscdaersssaseces ke d. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Ma- Customs390, 045 é 114 
nufactures, Corn, &c, ... | Excise... 72,951 10 3° 






392,996 15 QE 









Pensions on the Hereditary § Excise ...14,000 0 0 
Revenue ....cc.ccccescesee @ Post Office13,700- 0 0 

sacs 27,700 

Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. Excise and Taxes 56,176 19 4 














476,873 14 6 








VII. The Navy, viz. 
WWE 5) caciis ccscupecevecsssicnesesseasess Scuchevecnkarwcmee 2,304,000 0 0 
3 


GEOR NBOEEROER 6 6a5 va cebeccacce sO. cnceswsdscocesescscasazscl: 22409920 


































































5,093,220 
The Victualling Department .,.......... padaeedebi er 850,659 12 4} 
5,943,879 15 4} 
VIII. The Ordnance .... 1,338,349 8 1} 
Deduct the Value of ‘Stpres supplied by ‘the ‘Beard ‘of 
Ordnance to Foreiga Powers, the Expruse of which 
is reimbursed to the Ordnance Department by the 
Paymaster General, under Warrants of the Treasury: 4296 3 11 
1,337,923 4 2} 
IX. The Army, viz. 
Ordinary Services ......ceec0e. ef -7,654,114 14 
Extraordinary Services............+«-1,079,090 17 103 
8,933,205 12 1 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances and Advances to 
Other Counliies ...cccccrecees: covscesseressesseccecesces 426 311 
8,932,779 8 2 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to other Countries 
PUD wax webisccves esses checsocegued - ~ - 426 3 11 
XI. Issues from Appropriated Funds, for Local Purposes - - - 48,038 11 1} 
XII. Miscellaneous Services, viz. 
At Home .ooser.serercccscccccsscccrccsccccccssccccsecvencca| 3007 462 2 Of 
WON, sideecsconnsiccessactsode meron biaeceyese exstens 302,560 10 9 
3,870,042 13 

















72,361,756 4 2 
Deduct Sinking Fund on Loan to the East India Company .....-...++ 163,739 2 6 


"72,198,017 1 8% 

























* This includes the Sum of £,263,511 17 0 for Interest, Management, and Sinking Fund on Im- 
perial Loan, and £.56,963 14 4} Portuguese Loan. 
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VIIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the UnrunpEp Dest, and Demanps OvuTsTANDING, on the 5th 
day of January, 1822. 


























AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING, 
EXcHEeQuer: Ee s. = op ‘. a 
. EO VEMER BOP s505555)sicsaceasesesne’ 2,566,550 0 O 
eee Hs... t Uinprovided TES RA 29,000,000 0 0 
31,566 550 0 0 
TREASURY : 
Miscellaneous Services ........... 'Mhit—— Daan: a 2 
Warrants for Army Services........secesesseeseseeeeees paskene . 167,672 19 7% 
Treasury Bills of Exchange, drawn from Abroad... Peashaeenes 218,331 0 0 
Irish Treasury Bills ) Provided for ........... oeecevveceeee — 
(Exchequer Bills) § Unprovided for..........ssceeeesseseee 1,105,181 9 4 
2,393,039 18 8} 
Army SSSR EEO SSS SHEETS SHS Se: SHE EHHOES ERE EEE EEE ee ee See eeesrateee ** eereere eteree eeeeeetere sean 18 11 
TE - sncchamiacincatdebayescosses pabSrasiees shaoainaseenssaue eps ssaan se pssasctusosanpen Boeissséee ,105,630 11 7 
SPRDMAWER “o5.-0csesscoesiesc behapbibhsascnecconssevaoes peasbennesstehewssssasece pisnscusckonseunt 67 208 17 93 
ABR DDES cacescssSteceseses par ecustAcebsenaes kas siSourernouppinceesesucappoe ones eeencnsabeanecswes Nil. 
36,244,726 7 O£ 
Whitehal!, Treasury Chambers, ‘ 
25th March, 1822. : schaeaatatianear salah 





VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account, showing how the Monies given for the Service of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and IrELanp, for the Year 1821, have been disposed 
of; distinguished under their several Heads ; to the 5th January, 1822. 











SERVICES. Voted or Granted. oud. 
ef: 7, #. s 2 
NAVY ..ccssecsscecererescesescersetserceesccrseseeceeterssssssesessssitesseee! 6,282,089 11 5 | 5,164,742 11 54 
SOUNMINEN Uc LasounnspbpeceborsbessreaabanbaceSbossehuessssdieban novasinsssenl yl OO,ser 0! O 946,715 7 §z 
FORCES csssessesserscsccecssccevenencserseesssccsosesessersaeresceess sevens] 9,736,092 6 8 | 7,307,528 18 5% 


For defraying the Charge of the Crvit EsTasLisHMENts 
under-mentioned, viz. 


Of Sierra Leone ; from the Ist of January to the 31st of Dec. 1821. 22,444 3 0 21,000 0 0 
Ditto...... New South Wales ... from Ditto to Ditto,.,....cccec.s 17,081 5 0O 8,500 0 0 
Ditto...... Newfoundland ......... from Ditto to Ditto. .......seeee+ 6,283 10 0 5,000 0 O 
Ditto...... PrinceEdward’sIsland from Ditto to Ditto........ siseaee 3,520 15 0 1,700 0 O 
Ditto..... New Brunswick ,,,... from Ditto to Ditto....cccce.eeee- 6,757 10 O 8,000 0 0 
Ditto,..... Nova Scotia..........0. from Ditto to Ditto....cc.cesecees 14,267 15 0 7,183 17 6 
Ditto...... Upper Canada......... from Ditto to Ditto...........0+5 11,107 10 0 4,500 0 0O 
Ditto....... Dominica ...... esose-eee from Ditto to Dilto........0. aunek 600 0 0 300 0 O 


Ditto Bahama Islands, in addition to the Salaries now paid to the 
Public Officers out of the Duty Fund, and the Incidental 
Charges attending the same SOPH SOR eee eeepeeesess, OPOP EC oDseceecooes 3,147 15 0 3,147 15 


o 
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: SUMS SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. Voted or Granted. Paid. 
For defraying the Charge of the Royal eee College ; from the Z. sd, L. sd. 
25th Dec, 1820 to the 24th Dec. 1821 ......escseseeesesceees coeeee 16,915 8 4 15,428 3 3 
Charge of the Royal Military Asylum ....... dsddebenciussaserascapeces 32,226 6 10 25,517 2 5 
For discharging Interest on Exchequer Bills, Irish Treasur y Bills 
and Mint Notes; for 1821 .....0...sccssesesssescces sersccocssncceoses 1,000,000 0 O 914,142 9 2 


One hundredth part of twenty-nine millions of Exchequer Bills, 
authorized in the last Session, to be issued and charged upon 
the Aids granted in the present Session, to be issued ‘and paid 
by equal Quarterly Payments to the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, to be by them placed to the Account of 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; for 
the year ending the 1st Feb. 1822........ aia bint cankiniehiainsinniniin 290,000 

To enable his Majesty to provide for such Expenses of a Civil 
nature, as do not form a part of the ordinary Charges of the 
Civil List ; for the year 1821..........cccccseccovsssecescseesceecvess 

Expenses of the Establishment of the Royal Naval Asylum for 
1,000 Orphan Children of Sailors and anna for one year, 


0 Of 217,500 0 0 


280,000 0 9} 269,685 10 7 


commencing the 1st Jan. 1821 ........ccseceecsecesereoesereereerens 9,117 11 8 a 
Expense of Works and Repairs of Public Buildings ; : "for 1821. ... 40,000 0 1,764 16 7 
Extraordinary Expense in the Department of the Lord Chamber- 

lain ; for seven quarters, from the 5th April 1820 to the 5th 

Jan. 1822, for Fittings and Furniture to the Two Houses of 

SE RE OE IE RSE ER ats 22,500 0 0 16,776 6 4° 
Extraordinary Expenses that may be incurred for Prosecutions, 

&c. relating to the Coin of this Kingdom ; for 1821.,........... 8,000 0 0 4,000 0 0 
Expense of Law Charges; for 1821 ....... HN YEO ETTORE 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 
Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of Lords and 

Comuons ; for 1821 .......sseccororesreaserecseederesnsdsonscossones 22,800 0 0 22,136 9 8 
Expense attending the confining, maintaining and canghaving Con- 

WECES ME OMG SPTOPI Gel «occ .cscctcasssrscesceccctcscstesccetccetecsece ce 90,532 0 O 90,532 0 0 
For defraying the amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn from New 

100,000 0 0 60,000 0 0 


Sout Wales s FOF TEZA  ....ccrsercscccccoccoscnscescsscedcsescenscacess 
To make good the Deficiencies of the Fee Funds, in the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, and Privy 
NUGUNOMs POT LOCI. cscasdss+ss-dcccassarestssencseaboacescoctenss sbsccene 
To make good the Deficiency of the Sum granted in the last Ses- 
sion, to defray the Contingent Expenses and Messengers Bills ia 
the Departments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, 
Privy Council, and Lord Chamberlain ; for 1821.......00..+s0seee 
For defraying the Contingent Expenses and Messengers Bills, in 
the Departments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, 


~1 


69,415 0 O}| 48,444 9 


8,706 0 2 8,706 0 2 


Privy Council, and Lord Chamberlain ; for 1821.........000..s00 80,005 0 0 75,014 6 7 
For defraying the Expenses of the Houses of Lords and i eae 

FOr 1821 ..csecsecreccesceescese-seeeeees enesesecoreesoe eeececresseeeee ve} 19,055 0 13,589 10 1 
For his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services; for 1821. Ae 25,000 0 O 1,054 10 0 
Extraordinary Expenses of the Mint in the Gold Coinage ; for 

1824. ..ccccceccccccscersrcccvccssoccoccccnssccceccec ccs -covctesveccccscosces 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 
For defraying the Charge for printing Acts of Parliament for the 

two Houses of Parliament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, 

and Chief Magistrates throughout the United Kingdom, and for 

the acting Justices throughout Great Britain; also for printing 

Bills, Reports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for the 

House of Lords; for 1821........ pie arar cele Seton Peatcwe se 21,000 0 0 _- 
For defraying the Expense incurred in 4821, for printing 1,750 

Copies of the 76th Volume of Journals of ‘the House of Com- 

mons, being for the present Session .........seecesecceeeecs 3,500 0 0 — 
For defraying the Expense of printing the Votes ‘of the House of 

Commons, during the present Session ............0+eeeeeee: 3,560 0 0 3,500 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of printing Bills, Reports, and other 

Papers, by Order of the House of Commons, during the present 

POM Se Sssese erence owes eee ee eeeereerseeere srt oeeeseeese 20,000 0 0 — 
For defraying the Deficiency of the Grant in 1820, for ‘re-printing 

Journals and Reports of the House of Commons,............. 3,178 2 7 5,178 2 7 
For defraying the expense of re-printing Journals .and Reports of o-6 

3,000 _ 


tie House of Commons, in 1821 CHORE OHH See EH OT er eseses 
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SERVICES—continued. 


SUMS 


Voted or Granted. 


SUMS 
Vaid. 











































To defray the Deficiency of the Grant of 1820, for the Expense of 
printing Bills, Reports and other Papers, by order of the House 
of Commons, during the last Session of Parliament .......... 

To defray the Deficiency of the Grant of 1820, for the Charge for 
printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of Parliament. 
for the Sheiifis, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief Magistrates 
throughout the United Kingdom, and for the acting Justices 
throughout Great Britain; also for printing Bills, Reports, 
Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for the House of 
RRMME REC hE rank aeaainr oll eee a ses ielebinisaneicainis sae bane 

For defraying the Salaries to certain Officers, and Expenses of the 
Court and Receipt of Exchequer, for 1821 .......-.esseeeeee 

For defraying the Expenses of the Establishment of the Public 
Office Bow-street, including the Horse and Foot Patrole, and of 
the Establishment of the River Police; for 1821 ............ 

For defraying the Charge of the Forts and Possessions of the 
African Company, now about to be vested in his Majesty ...... 

For completing the Measures authorized by an Act of the 53rd of 
his late Majesty, for making a New Street from Marylebone 
Park to Charing (poss, ...2 ..0:.00.0+0e000% sewsicrevcare 

For conveying and victualling Settlers to the Cape of Good Hope ; 

in 1821 
For making good the Deficiency of the Grant of the last Session off 
Parliament, for printing 1,750 Copies of the 75th Volume of 
Journals of the House of Communs .........+.2s000 eae 
For paying the Salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent 
Debtors Court, of their Clerks, and the Contingent Expenses of 
the Office ; SUE POT ABO A inky isis secs’ seins weenie eos 
For paying, in 1821, the Salaries of the Ollicers, and the Contin- 
gent Expenses i in the Office for the Superintendance of Aliens, 
and also the Superannuation or Retired Allowances to Officers 
formerly employed in that Service ......-..+..++++- sccccee 
For paying the Salaries or Allowances granted to certain Profes- 
sors in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading 
Courses of Lectures; in 1821............ eT ey ee 
For paying the usual Allowances to Protestant Dissenting Minis 
ters in England, poor French Protestant Refugee Clergy, and 
poor Protestant Refagee Laity, and sundry small Charitable and 
other Allowances to the Peor of St, Martins-in-the-fields and 
others ; in 1821 ...... cosescccccscocewes $9 0p00ecepenie sie 
To de fray the Expense of certain Colonial Services heretofore paid 
out of the Extraordinaries of the Army ; for 1822............ 


The following Services are directed to be paid, without 
auy Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 


For enabling the Trustees of the British Museum to carry on the 
Trust reposed in them by Parliament ..........000. 
For defraying the Expense of Works carrying on at the College of 
Edinburgh ; for eR eee rn ee eee vidgwexin 
For defraying the Expense of the building of a Penitentiary House 
at Milbank ; for 1821, ab eebn bop ee pernsssense one rre 
For defraying, in the present year, the payment of the Awards of 
the Commissioners established in London in pursuance of the 
58th of his late Majesty, for carrying into effect a Convention 
between his late Majesty and his Most Faithful Majesty, signed 
at London, the 28th July 1817, to Claimants of Portuguese 
Vessels and Cargoes captured by British Cruizers, on account 
of the unlawful Trading in Slaves; since the Ist June 1814.... 
For defraying, in 18%), the Salaries and Incidental Expenses of 
the Commissioners appointed on the part of his Majesty under 
the Treaties with Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, for 
preventing the illegal Traffic in Slaves ; and in pursuance of the 
Acts of the 58th and 59th of his late Majesty, for carrying the 
said Treaties into effect SHOPPE H OTHE HEEH EOE RE HH OHSS ETOD 
























































3,700 1 103 


7,000 0 


35,567 0 


15,000 0 


100,000 0 
86,760 5 


1,068 4 


8,400 0 


8,479 0 
10,000 0 


40,000 0 


75,000 O 


18,700 0 


7 





18,252 


80,000 


1,068 


4,400 


2,584 


8,479 
10,000 


40,000 


55,591 


1,156 


0 
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SERVICES —continued. 


SUMS 


Voted or Granted. 











Paid. 











For defraying the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment ; 
OA ail aicosia eiielaisicncowle's be <sleisiabiniain ce svccecenccsces 
For the Relief of American Loyalists ; $ for 1821 ....ccercceese 
For defraying the Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal 
Lunaties ; for 1821 occ ccccccecccccccceweces weppepeccce sens 
For defraying the Charge of the Allowances or Compensations 
granted or allowed as Retired Allowances or Superannuations 
to Persons formerly employed in Public Offices or Departments, 
or in the Public Service, according to the Provisions of the 50th 
of Ins date Majesty.< for 1821\.)...<< <:s.0snceesececceccnsscees 
For the support of the Institution called “ The Refuge for the 
Destitute;” for 1891s. sscscswceesss. oe vcccccccocs coeces 
To enable his Majesty to grant relief, in ‘1821, to Toulonese and 
Corsican Emigrants, Knights of Malta, Dutch Naval Officers, 
Saint Domingo Sufferers, and others who have heretofore re- 
ceived Allowances from his Majesty, and who, from Services 
performed or Losses sustained in the British Service, have spe- 
cial Claims upon his Majesty’s Justice or Liberality.......... 
For defraying the Expense of the Establishment of the Peniten- 
tiary House at Milbank ; from the 24th June 1821 to the 24th 
BUM OBE tress osleb sees cessive enice Denuameresiescgnesess 
For defraying the Expense of Repairs of Henry the Seventh’ s 
Chapels for 1821 ........ ssecccssccsescecccsccceccotcccnescococe 
For defraying the Sum that may be wanted for 1821, i in n farther 
execution of an Act of the 46th of his late Majesty, for dis- 
charging outstanding Demands, and purchasing Houses and 
Ground for the further Improvement of Westminster, in confor- 
mity to the Recommendation of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, by their Report, dated the 31st May 1810 
To enable the Commissioners for making Roads and building 
Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland, to fulfil their Engage- 
ments and close their Accounts, the Residue to be held appli- 
cable to the maintenance of the said Roads and Bridges, under 
the Act of the 59th year of the reign of his late Majesty; and 
also to enable the said Commissioners to close their Accounts 
with regard to Harbours and other public Works in Scotland, 
under the Act of the 46th year of the reign of his late Majesty... 
To be applied by the Commissioners appointed by an Act of the 
43rd of his late Majesty, for making Roads and_ building 
Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland, towards making a road 
in the Isle of Skye, being part of a line of Road, the northern 
portion of which has already been completed under the name of 
the Stein Road....... ee cvcretoppecosccoccns pe caNcosis ainiencatovemeese saves 
To be paid to General Stephen Borne, Baron des Forneaux, or his 
Representative, as a Compensation for Losses and Kieth sus- 
tained at the Capture of Guadaloupe, in 1794 . cceccscscovage 
To enable the Commissioners appointed for providing a a convenient 
Place for transacting the Business in Bankruptcy, to defray the 
Expenses of erecting new Courts for the Commissioners of 
Bankrupts in Basinghall-street .......ssseceseeeeees ivapess oseas eee 
To enable the Commissioners acting under an act of the 55th of 
his Jate Majesiy, to — sundry hes i ements in the 
Holyhead Road ......... cecee: oe secessececens 
For defraying the Charges of preparing and. drawing the Lotteries 
for 1821, &e, OPO MTIIIIIEIIriiitii iit irr iit iitrrr i sir rirtri Ti tii tity 


For defraying the Charge of the following Services in IRELAND, 
Which are directed to be paid Nett in British Currency. 


Civil Contingencies in Ireland ; for the year ending 5th Jan. 1822 
Probable Expenditure of the Board of Works in Ireland ; for 1821 
Charge of Printing, Stationery, and other Disbursements for the 

Chief and Under Secretaries Offices and Apartments, and other 
Public Offices in Dublin Castle, &c.; and for Riding Charges 





Pe 


3,000 
8,C00 


3,306 


6,631 
5,000 


22,100 


23,000 
2,456 


4,901 


10,000 


3,650 


3,500 


2,300 


6,798 
18,000 






14,000 


0 
0 


10 


© co wn 

























































3,000 0 0 
2,000 0 O 
1,636 12 10 
2,565 0 O 
5,000 0 0 
12,000 0 0 
7,000 0 0 
2,456 4 7% 
4,901 5 0 
10,000 0 0 
3,650 9 0 
2,300 0 O 















8,542 6 43 
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SERVICES—continued. 





SUMS 


Voted or Granted. 


SUMS 


Paid. 








and other Expenses of the Deputy Pursuivants, and extra Mes- 
sengers attending the said Offices ; and also Superannuated Al- 
lowances in the said Chief Secretary's Office ; for one year end- 
ing the 5th Jan. 1822 ....secsreseseeseneeseees eo eeeeesece steeceses 
Expense of publishing Proclamations and ‘thee eiitars of a public 
nature, in the Dublin Gazette and other Newspapers in Ireland ; 
for one year ending Sth Jan, 1822 .......seeseceeeeeeese 
Expense of printing 1,500 Copies of a compressed Quarto Edition 
of the Statutes of the United Kingdom, for the use of the Magis- 
trates of Ireland; and also 250 Copies of a Folio Edition of the 
same, bound for the use of the Lords, Bishops, and Public Offi- 
ers in Treland........ececcssccccssseececeess eeeeseees covee.cee 
Expense of Criminal Prosecutions, and other Law Expenses in 
Ireland; for one year ending 5th Jan. 1822 .........ccececces senses 
Expense of apprehending Public Offenders in Treland ; for one 
year ending Sth Jan. 1822 .....0...ceeresseees sececceereeees 
For completing the Sum necessary for the Support of the Non-con- 
forming Ministers in Ireland; for the same lime ......... sess. 
For the Support of the Seceding Ministers from the "Synod of 
Ulster in Ireland ; for one year ending 25th March 1822 ...,.. 
For the Support of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland; 
for one year ending 5th Jan. 1822 .............sseerececccseesereesces 
For paying the Salaries of the Lottery Offices in ireland ; for one 
year ending the 24th June 1821...-.-ceessseesseesesereseesoesceseenes 
Works of Howth Harbour ; in 1821 ... ....c.cccesccvecscccsenccecce A 
Works at Dunmore Harbour ; in 1821 ..........0000 ssseesesesescevees 
For the Establishment and Maintenance of the Public Navigsiions 
in Ireland, vested in the Directors of Inland Navigations; for 
1821. PTTTTITOMTLICI Lee erie Te ed SOCC OOOO eo ereseretecese 
Expense of the Police and Watch Establishments of the City and 
District of Dublin; for the year ending the 5th Jan. 1822........ 
For enabling the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to issue Money from 
time to time, inaid of Schools established by Voluntary Contri- 
DaLIONS, ...00..0000.0000 soccceseoscesscecccseces Dee ccccecccccscccecessees 
For paying the Salaries of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Duties, Salaries and Emoluments of the Officers, Clerks, 
and Ministers of Justice in all Temporal and Ecclesiastical 
Courts in Ireland; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1822 ...... 
For defraying the Expense of building Churches and Glebe Henste 
and of purchasing Glebes in Ireland ; for one year, ending 5th 
Jan, 1822. ...0-sereee seseesecs peasneoks 
For further defraying the ‘Expense of building Churches and Glebe 
Houses, and of purchasing Glebes in Ireland ; for the same time 
Trustees of the Linen and Hempen Manuactures, for the same 
time; to be by the said Trustees applied in such manner as shall 
appear to them to be most conducive to promote and encourage 


the said Manufactures in Ireland .. ....c.scceceseseesees See uaneuch/ee 
Commissioners for making wide and convenient Streets in Dublin; 
for one year ending 5th Jan. 1822 ........ seeeos 


Additional Allowance to the Chairman of the Board of Inland Na- 
vigation in Ireland ; for the same time os.....0006. 
To be applied in Aid of the Royal Irish Avademy ~ for ‘the same 
DRMND s ooones Sooneanoshs>s-sebsossnebenebussossusesy seeeccseees vons 
Protestant Charter Schools of Ireland ; for the s same > time sovcece eeece 
Foundling Hospital in Dublin; for the same time sosevece 
House of Industry, Hospitals and Asylums for Industrious Children 
in Dublin; for the same time ......,...s.cecceeceees cececcessece 
Richmond lanatic Asylam in Dablin ; for the same lime........... 
Hibernian Society for Suldiers Children; for the same time......... 
Hibernian Marine Society in Dublin; for the same time..,......... 
Female Orpban House in the Circular Road near Dublin; for the 
WRUNG ERMC, 555. caseocevcccescescsessesessoneccsocseupseccey ss ceases ccesseses 
Westmorland Lock Hospital in Dublin; for the same time......... 
Lying-in Hospital in Dublin ; for the same time .....4..0....+ eeeee 
Dr. Steyon’s Hospital ; for the same time COOROR ROR o DOE ser et eeteeneeees: 











£. 


16,700 


7,000 


3,000 
20,000 
1,000 


8,697 


4,034 
156 
1,718 
3,978 
10,000 
4,000 


25,000 


4,000 


6,000 
9,250 


18,461 


19,938 


11,000 


S. 


15 


oso —) 


Sc 


276 18 


300 
20,000 
30,000 


19,600 
5,500 
8,000 
1,600 


2,400 
3,400 
2,800 
1,400 


ocoo ooocs ccc 


eo o& 86 Ss 


ooo °o or 


° 


Gr 
~~ 


ooco eoooo ooo 





a 
13,703 14 
6,908 16 
1,253 4 
15,445 4 

258 9 
6,522 18 
2017 7 
756 O 
17is. 0 
3,978 0 
2,169 4 
4,000 0 
25,000 0O 
1,041 6 
4,500 0 
"*e. 
9,230 0 
18,461 0 
19,938 9 
11,000 0 

276 18 

13,846 $ 
30,000 0 
19,600 0 
5,500 0 
8,000 0O 
1,600 0O 
2,400 O 
3,400 0 
1,846 3 
1,400 0 
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SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. 


Voted or Granted. 








Fever Hospital and House of Recovery in Cork-street waren for : . 
SS BRNES TIMID, occcscicnncdeedeccchdusuuessebegesienbassecessutscesuauesen 4,500 4,500 
Hospital for Incurables in Dublin ; for the same time . woacbesens 300 300 
Roman Catholic Seminary in Ireland; for the same time oasnencal 8,928 8,928 
Association incorporated for discountenancing Vice aud promoting 
the Knowledge aad Practice of the Christian Religion in Ireland 
Ba cde UI EMD dass dpe osea vosccancascees cossesecenpecsescessoctespcoes 6,464 6,464 
Green Coat Hospital of the City of Cork; for the same time ...... 107 107 
Cork Institution for the same time .......ce.cccevcceccnsessesescs oceee 2,300 2,300 
Society for promoting the Educativn of the Poor in Ireland; for 
The SMC TIME 65 oii oes ccccc ce ctecccceseceteeeccepecc.e 10,000 10,000 
Dublin Society ; for the same lime, .........cccceccecceccceecs 7,000 7,000 
Farming Society of Ireland ; for the same time ........0+e+008- 2,500 923 








19,415,251 10 63|15,914,208 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, and that the same be 
issued and applied towards paying off and discharging any 
Exchequer Bills charged upon the Aids or Supplies of the years 
1818, 1819, 1820 and 1821, now remaining unpaid or unpro- 
NM aie heois veg daninagecs soc Oe 'O © 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills issued 
pursuant to several Acts of 57th and 58th of his 
late Majesty, and one Act of the first year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, for authoriz- 
ing the issue of Exchequer Bills, for the carry- 
ing on Public Works and Fisheries in the 
United Kingdom, and for building and promot- 
ing the building of additional Churches, over 
and above the amount granted in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, for the discharge of Exche- 
quer Bills, issued under the two first-mentioned 
SUOMI 5bN54is's500e Si 565 40s okces ease siosins ee 206,400 0 0 
29,206,400 0 16,751,700 0 0 





To pay off and discharge Irish Treasury Bills charged upon the 
Aids or Supplies of the year 1821, outstanding and unprovided 


for SOSH SH SETHE SH ETE SHOT HES HS SEEHEE HET HH SHEE EHHSHHEHH OS 


1,500,000 0 0 }1,500,000 0 0 





50,121,651 10 64134,165,908 7 03 

















PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES. 


Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 


James Fisher, Esq. on his Salary, for additional trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, ce 
pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, c.1. 469 16 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction of ‘the Mathenss Debt.. 6,700 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Commercial Exchequer Bills 4,000 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Redemption of the Land Tax.... 2,335 19 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for inquiring into the Collection and Ma- 
nagement of the Revenue in Ireland ..........cseceeesesececs ne 4,000 0 
To enable the Commissioners or Governors of the Royal Hospital for Seamen at 
Greenwich to provide for the payment of Out-Pensioners of the said Hospital, pur- 
PURE EO PACE ATG SIGOU GW CH IG” 6.61055 vicins.e.nd 0s biaeaectieb slebwreneew eee seoeees 251,400 0 
Bank of England, for Management on Life Annuities... ........e.cceecececeseess 1,700 18 
BOD Ge PRR GP TINE OE TORE ooccc sc ccveccccvccessascesceccccconeees 3,000 0 





273,606 14 
Amount of Sums voted, as above ...seecsesseeseeveeves (00,121,651 10 





Torat Sums voted, and Payments for Services not yoled,,,.9+ {50,395,258 4 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS or rut UNITED KINGDOM. 











WAYS AND MEANS 


for answering the foregoing SERVICEs, 


























Duty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco and Snuff, Foreign Spirits and Sweets, and on Pen- a. & & 
DEM CECUS scan coutsiebehene seh scsbers abbsesdetousncsvossage! BOCEOD Oo O 
Excise Duty on Tea, per Act 59, Geo. S. 0.53 ....cccccecaccccveccecrecccesece| 1,500,000 0 O 
Profits of Lotteries, estimated at..............++ etakubens sseaiesienk, ue! 
Monies to arise from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling iccocases -| 163,400 0 0 
Loan per Act 1 & 2Geo, 4. c. 70, from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
aad ca cs on naachenentsnebaihsos ai cxsneuns +s tne 0 0 
Bank of Ireland, advance for Increase of their need SA GEGEOGREORSi esa esaaseoee Bei, a ae 
Indemnity payable by the French Government,..........ccssccccccccecencessscus 500,000 0 O 
Surplus of the Grants, for the year 1820 ........ (epee anes 81,630 6 O 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c, after deducting repayments to the Bank, ‘for "Deficiencies of 
Balance in their Hands .,........... Coe e cc cnccccccesececsweceseccces sees 83,580 4 3 
Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money... .......ccccccecscocecevccccecs 8% 8 1} 
Repayments on Account of Exchequer Bills issued pursuant to two Acts of the 57th 
year of his late Majesty, for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries in the United 
PEERTCCCLEOR Lert cae cise ssids unos ose Senwesoss sceee Nase oes eseenes 114,570 3 6 
20,104,801 11 1} 
Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means; 1 & 2 Geo. 4, c.'71 £.29,000,000 O 0 
Irish Treasury Bills, 1 & 2 Geo. 4, 6. 80 .....ccceeccccoeseeee 1,000,000 0 O i 
30,000,000 O 0 
Total Ways and Means... ......seecececesecsees [90,104,801 11 1f 
Sums granted as per preceding page ............ [50,121,651 10 63 
Paid for Services not voled ....seeeecccseeseces| 273,606 14 0 
50,395,258 4 62 
Amount of Ways and Means, as above .......... [90,104,801 11 1} 
Deficiency of Ways and Means ..........0.....| 290,456 14 5} 











Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 


25th March, 1822, C, ARBUTHNOT, 


} 
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